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THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE DEVIANT ACT: 
ANOMIE THEORY AND BEYOND * 


ALBERT K. COHEN 
University of Connecticut 


` Merton’s “Social Structure and Anomie” is a large step toward a general theory of deviant 
behavior. Among the tasks that remain are: further clarification of the ways in whick alter’s 
experience and adaptations affect ego's strain and choice of solutions; fuller incorporation 
of the recognition that deviant behavior develops in the course of an interaction process; 
exploring ways of conceptualizing this interaction process; and integration of anomsie theory 


with Meadian role theory. 


MY concern in this paper is to move to- 
ward a general theory of deviant 
behavior. Taking “Social Structure 

. and Anomie”+ as a point of departure, I 

shall note some of the imperfections’ and 

gaps in the theory as originally stated, how 
some of these have been rectified, some 
theoretical openings for further exploration, 
and some problems of relating anomie theory 


.to other traditions in the sociology of devi- 


ance. It is not important, for my purposes, 
how broadly or narrowly Merton himself 
conceived the range of applicability of his 
anomie theory. Whatever the intention or 
vision of the author of a theory, it is the 
task of a discipline to explore the implica- 
tions of a theoretical insight, in all directions. 


- * A revised version of a paper read at the annual 
meeting of the American Sociological Association, 
August, 1963. 

1 Robert K. Merton, “Soclal Structure and 
Anomie,” American Sociological Review, 3 (Oc- 
tober, 1938), pp. 672-682, Social Theory and Social 
Structure, Glencoe, Il: The Free Press, 1957, Chs. 
4 and 5, and “Conformity, Deviation, and Oppor- 
tunity-Structures,” American Sociological Review, 
24 (April, 1959), pp. 177-189; Richard A. Cloward, 
“Tllegitimate Means, Anomfe, and Deviant Be- 
havior,” American Sociological Review, 24 (April, 
1959), pp. 164-176; and Robert Dubin, ‘Deviant 
Behavior and Sqgial Structure: Continuities in So- 
clal Theory,” American Soctological Review, 24 
(April, 1959), pp. 147-164. 


Many of the points I shall make are, indeed, 
to be found in Merton’s work.. In many in- 
stances, however, they either appear as Jeads,. 
suggestions, or obiter dicta, and are left 
undeveloped, or they appear in some other 
context and no ‘effort is made systematically 
to link them with anomie theory? 


THE ANOMIZ THEORY OF DEVIANT BEHAVIOR 


Merton’s theory has the reputation of 
being the pre-eminently soctclogical theory 
of deviant behavior. Its concern is to account 
for the distribution of deviant behavior 
among the positions in a social system and 
for differences in the distribution and rates 
of deviant behavior among systems. It tries 
to account for these things as functions of 
system properties—4.¢., the ways in which 


23I am not here concerned with empirical applica- 
tions and tests of anomie theory, on which there is 
now a large literature. In view of the sustained in- 
terest in anomie theory, its enormous influence, and 
its numerous applications, however, it is worth not- 
ing and wondering at the relatively slow and fitful 
growth of the substantive theory itself. It is of 
some interest also that, with respect to both sub- 
stantive theory and its applications, there has been 
little follow-up of Merton’s own leads relative to 
the implications of anomie theory for intersocietal 
differences in deviant behavior. Almost all of the 
work has been on variations in deviance within 


- American society. 
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cultural goals and opportunities for realizing 
them within the limits of the instituticnal 
norms are distributed. The emphasis, in 
short, is on certain aspects of the culture 
(goals and norms) and of the social struc- 
ture (opportunities, or access to means). 
The theory és, then, radically sociological. 
And yet, as far as the formal and explicit 
structure of Merton’s first formulation is 
concerned, it is, in certain respects, atomistic 
and individualistic. Within the framework 
of goals, norms, and opportunities, the p1oc- 
ess of deviance was conceptualized as though 
each individual—or better, role incumbent— 
were in a box by himself. He has internalized 
goals and normative, regulatory rules; he 
assesses the opportunity structure; he ex- 
periences strain; and he selects one or an- 
other mode of adaptation. The bearing of 
others’ experience—their strains, their con- 
formity and deviance, their success and fail- 
ure—on ego’s strain and consequent adapta- 
tions is comparatively neglected. 

Consider first the concept of strain itself. 
It is a function of the degree of disjunction 
between goals and means, or of the suffi- 
ciency of means to the attainment of goals. 
But how imperious must the goals be, Low 
uncertain their attainment, how incomp-ete 
their fulfillment, to generate strain? “he 
relation between goals as components of 
that abstraction, culture, and the concrete 
goals of concrete role incumbents, is by no 
means clear and simple. One thing that is 
clear is that the level of goal attainment 
that will seem just and ‘reasonable to œn- 
crete actors, and therefore the sufficiency of 
available means, will be relative to the at- 
tainments of others who serve as refereace 
objects. Level of aspiration is not a fixed 
quantum, taken from the culture ʻand sval- 
lowed whole, to lodge unchanged within sur 
psyches, The sense of proportionality be- 
tween effort and reward is not determined 
by the objective returns of effort alcne. 
From the standpoint of the role sector whose 
rates of deviance are in question, the map- 
ping of reference group orientations, the 
availability to others of access to means, 
and the actual distribution of rewards are 

` aspects of the social structure important for 
the determination of strain.’ 


8See, for example, how Henry and Short ex- 
plicitly incorporate reference group theory and rala- 


Once we take explicit cognizance of. these 
processes of comparison, a number of other 
problems unfold themselves. For example, 
others, whom we define as legitimate ob- 
jects of comparison, may be more successful 
than we are by adhering to legitimate means. 
They not only do better than we do, but 
they do so “fair and square.” On the other 
hand, they may do as well as we or even 
better by cutting corners, cheating, using 
illegitimate means. Do these two different 
situations have different consequences for 
the sense of strain, for attitudes toward one- 
self, for subsequent adaptations? In general, 
what strains does deviance on the part of 
others create for the virtuous? In the most 
obvious case ego is the direct victim of 
alter’s deviance. Or ego’s interests may be 
adversely but indirectly affected by the chi- 
canery of a competitor—unfair trade prac- 
tices in business, unethical advertising in 
medicine, cheating in examinations when the 
instructor grades on a curve. But there is 
a less obvious case, the one which, according 
to Ranulf,* gives rise to disinterested moral 
indignation. The dedicated pursuit of cul- 
turally approved goals, the eschewing of in- 
terdicted but tantalizing goals, the adherence 
to normatively sanctioned means—these 
imply a certain self-restraint, effort, dis- 
cipline, inhibition. What is the effect of the 
spectacle of others who, though their activi- 
ties do not manifestly damage our own in- 
terests, are morally undisciplined, who give 
themselves up to idleness, self-indulgence, 
or forbidden vices? What effect does the 
propinquity of the wicked have on the peace 
of mind of the virtuous? 

In several ways, the virtuous can make 
capital out of this situation, can convert a 
situation with a potential for strain to a 
source of satisfaction. One can become even 
more virtuous letting his reputation hinge 
on his righteousness, building his self out of 
invidious comparison to the morally weak. 
Since others’ wickedness sets off the jewel 
of one’s own virtue, and one’s claim to virtue 
is at the core of his public identity, one may 





tive deprivation into their theory of suicide. Andrew 
Henry and James F. Short, Jr, Suicide and Homi- 
cide, Glencoe, IIL: The Free Press, 1954, pp. 56-59. 

*Svend Ranulf, Moral Indignation and Middle- 
Class Psychology: A Sociological Study, Copen- 
hagen: Levin and Munksgaard, 1938. 
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actually develop a stake in the existence of 
deviant others, and be threatened should 
they pretend to moral excellence. In short, 
another’s virtue may become a source of 
strain! One may also join with others in 
righteous puritanical wrath to mete out pun- 
ishment to the deviants, not so much to 
stamp out their deviant behavior, as to re- 
affirm the central importance of conformity 
as the basis for judging men and to reassure 
himself and others of his attachment to 
goodness. One may even make a virtue of 
tolerance and indulgence of others’ moral 
deficiencies, thereby implicitly calling atten- 
tion to one’s own special strength of char- 
acter. If the weakness of others is only hu- 
man, then there is something more than 
human about one’s own strength. On the 
other hand, one might join. the profligate. 

What I have said here is relevant to social 
control, but my concern at present is not 
with social control but with some of the 
ways in which deviance of others may ag- 
gravate or lighten the burdens of conformity 
and hence the strain that is so central to 
anomie theory. 

The student of Merton will recognize that 
some of these points are suggested or even 
developed at some Jength here and there in 
Merton’s own writing. Merton is, of course, 
one of the chief architects of reference group 
theory, and in his chapter on “Continuities 
in the Theory of Reference Groups and So- 
cial Structure,” he has a section entitled 
“Nonconformity as a Type of Reference 
Group Behavior.” 5 There he recognizes the 
problems that one actor’s deviance creates 
for others, and he explicitly calls attention 
to Ranulf’s treatment of disinterested moral 
indignation as a way of dealing with this 
problem.® In “Continuities in the Theory of 
Social Structure and Anomie,” he describes 
how the deviance of some increases the 
others’ vulnerability to deviance.’ In short, 
my characterization of the earliest version 
of “Social Structure and Anomie” as “atom- 
istic and individualistic’ would be a gross 
misrepresentation if it were applied to the 
total corpus of Merton’s writing on deviance. 
He has not, however, developed the role of 


5 Social Theory and Social Structure, op. cit., pp. 
357-368. ; 

6 Ibid., pp. 361-362. 

T Ibid., pp. 179-181. 


comparison processes in the determination of 
strain or considered it explicitly in the con- 
text of anomie theory. And in general, Mer- 
ton does not identify the complexities and 
subtleties of the concept strain as a problem 
area in their own right. 

Finally, in connection with the concept 
strain, attention should be called to Smel- 
ser’s treatment of the subject in his Theory 
of Collective Behavior® Although Smelser 
does not deal with this as it bears on a theory 
of deviance, it is important here for two 
reasons. First, it is, to my knowledge, the 
only attempt in the literature to generate a 
systematic classification of types of strain, 
of which Merton’s disjunction between goals 
and means is only one. The second reason is 
Smelser’s emphasis that to account for col- 
lective behavior, one must start with strain, 
but one’s theory must also specify a hier- 
archy of constraints, each of which further 
narrows the range of possible responses to 
strain, and the last of which rules out all 
alternatives but collective behavior. If the 
“value-added” method is sound for a theory 
of collective behavior, it may also be useful 
for a theory of deviance, starting from the 
concept strain, and constructed on the same 
model. 

Now, given strain, what will a person do 
about it? In general, Merton’s chief concern 
has been with the structural factors that 
account for variations in strain. On the mat- 
ter of choice of solution, as on other matters, 
he has some perceptive observations,’ but it 
has remained for others to develop these 
systematically, In particular, in the original 
version of his theory each person seems to 
work out his solution by himself, as though 
it did not matter what other people were 
doing. Perhaps Merton assumed such inter- 
vening variables as deviant role models, 
without going into the mechanics of them. 
But it is one thing to assume that such vari- 
ables are operating; it is quite another to 
treat them explicitly in a way that is inte- 
grated with the more general theory. Those 
who continue the anomie tradition, how- 
ever—imost notably Merton’s student, Clo- 


8 Neil J. Smelser, Theory of Collective Behavior, 
New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1963, esp. 
Ch. 3. 

® Social Theory and Social Structure, op. cit., p. 
151. 
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ward—have done much to fill this gap. 
Cloward, with Ohlin,!° has accomplished this 
in large part by linking anomie theory with 
another and older theoretical tradition, as- 
sociated with Sutherland, Shaw and McKay, 
and Kobrin—the “cultural transmission” and 
“differential association” tradition of the 
“Chicago school.” Cloward and Ohlin also 
link anomie theory to a more recent theoreti- 
cal development, the general theory of sub- 
cultures, and especially the aspect of the 
theory that is concerned with the emergence 
and development of new subcultural forms,’+ 
What these other theories have in common 
is an insistence that deviant as well as non- 
deviant action is typically not contrived 
within the solitary individual psyche, but is 
part of a collaborative social activity, in 
which the things that other people say and 
do give meaning, value, and effect to one’s 
own behavior. 

The incorporation of this recognition into 
anomie theory is the principal signficance 
of Cloward’s notion of illegitimate oppor- 
tunity structures. These opportunity struc- 
tures are going social concerns in the individ- 
ual’s milieu, which provide opportunities to 
learn and to perform deviant actions and 
lend moral support to the deviant when he 
breaks with conventional norms and goals. 

This is the explicit link with the cultural 
transmission—differentlal association tradi- 
tion. The argument is carried a step farther 
with the recognition that, even in the ab- 
sence of an already established deviant cul- 
ture and social organization, a number of 
individuals with like problems and in effec- 
tive communication with one another may 
join together to do what no one can do alone. 
They may provide one another with refer- 
ence objects, collectively contrive a subcul- 
ture to replace or neutralize the conventional 
culture, and support and shield one another 
in their deviance. This is the explicit link 
to the newer theory of subcultures. 


10 Cloward, op. ct., and Richard A. Cloward and 
Lloyd E. Ohlin, Delinquency and Opportunity, A 
Theory of Delinquent Gangs, Glencoe, IIL: The Free 
Press, 1960. 

11 Ibid. 

13 Albert K, Cohen, Delinquent Boys, The Culture 
of the Gang, Glencoe, IIL: The Free Press, Ch, 3, 
and Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, 
op at., p. 179. 


There is one more step in this direction 
that has not been so explicitly taken. Those 
who join hands in deviant enterprises need 
not be people with like problems, nor need 
their deviance be of the same sort. Within 
the framework of anomie theory, we may 
think of these people as individuals with 
quite variant problems or strains which lend 
themselves to a common golution, but a com- 
mon solution in which each participates in 
different ways. I have in mind the brothel 
keeper and the crooked policeman, the black 
marketeer and his customer, the desperate 
student and the term paper merchant, the 
bookie and the wire services. These do not 
necessarily constitute solidary collectivities, 
like delinquent gangs, but they are struc- 
tures of action with a division of labor 
through which each, by his deviance, serves 
the interests of the others. Theirs is an “or- 
ganic solidarity,” in contrast to the “mechan- 
ical solidarity” of Cloward and Ohlin’s 
gangs. Some of Merton’s own writing on 
functionalism—for example, his discussion 
of the exchange of services involved in polit- 
ical corruption—is extremely relevant here, 
but it is not explicitly integrated into his 
anomie theory.18 


THE ASSUMPTION OF DISCONTINUITY 


To say that anomie theory suffers from 
the assumption of discontinuity is to imply 
that it treats the deviant act as though it 
were an abrupt change of state, a leap from 
a state of strain or anomie to a state of de- 
viance. Although this overstates the weakness 
in Merton’s theory the expression, “the as- 
sumption of discontinuity,” does have the 
heuristic value of drawing attention to an 
important difference in emphasis between 
anomie theory and other traditions in Amer- 
ican sociology, and to the direction of move- 
ment in anomie theory itself. Human action, 
deviant or otherwise, is something that typi- 
cally develops and grows in a tentative, 
groping, advancing, backtracking, sounding- 
out process. People taste and feel their way 
along. They begin an act and do not com- 
plete it. They start doing one thing and end 
up by doing another. They extricate them- 
selves from progressive involvement or become 


18 Social Theory and Socia Slructure, op. cit., 
pp. 71-82. 
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further involved to the point of commitment. 
These processes of progressive involvement 
and disinvolvement are important enough to 
deserve explicit recognition and treatment 
in their own right. They are themselves sub- 
ject to normative regulation and structural 
constraint in complex ways about which we 
have much to learn. Until recently, how- 
ever, the dominant bias in American sociol- 
ogy has been toward formulating theory in 
terms of variables that describe initial states, 
on the one hand, and outcomes, on the other, 
rather than in terms of processes whereby 
acts and complex structures of action are 
built, elaborated, and transformed. Notable 
exceptions are interaction process analysis,!4 
the brand of action theory represented by 
Herbert Blumer," and the descriptions of 
deviance by Talcott Parsons!® and by 
Howard Becker.17 Anomie theory has taken 
increasing cognizance of such processes. 
Cloward and Merton both point out, for ex- 
ample, that behavior may move through 
“patterned sequences of deviant roles” and 
from “one type of adaptation to another.” 18 
But this hardly does justice to the micro- 
sociology of the deviant act. It suggests a 
series of discontinuous leaps from one de- 
viant state to another almost as much as it 
does the kind of process I have in mind. 


RESPONSES TO DEVIANCE 


Very closely related to the foregoing point 
is the conception of the development of the 
act as a feedback, or, in more traditional 
language, interaction process. The history of 
a deviant act is a history of an interaction 
process. The antecedents of the act are an un- 
folding sequence of acts contributed by a 


14 Robert F, Bales, Interaction Process Analysts: 
A Method for the Study of Small Groups, Cam~ 
bridge: Addison-Wesley, 1950. 

15 Herbert Blumer, “Soclety as Symbolic Inter- 
action,” in Arnold M. Rose (ed.), Human Behavior 
and Social Processes, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
1962, pp. 179-192. 

26 Talcott Parsons, The Social System, Glencoe, 
Hl.: The Free Press, 1951, Ch. 7. 

17 Howard S. Becker, Outsiders: Studies in the 
Sociology of Deviance, New York: The Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1963, esp. Ch. 2. A 

18 Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, 
op. cit, p. 152; Cloward, op. cit., p. 175; Cloward 
and Ohlin, op. cit, pp. 179-184; Merton, “Con- 
formity, Deviatibn, and Opportunity-Structures,” 
op. cit, p. 188, 


set of actors. A makes a move, possibly in 
a deviant direction; B responds; A responds 
to B’s responses, etc. In the course of this 
interaction, movement in a deviant direction 
may become more explicit, elaborated, de- 
finitive—or it may not, Although the act 
may be socially ascribed to only one of them, 
both ego and alter help to shape it. The 
starting point of anomie theory was the 
question, “Given the social structure, or 
ego’s milieu, what will ego do?” The milieu 
was taken as more-or-less given, an inde- 
pendent variable whose value is fixed, and 
ego’s behavior as an adaptation, or perhaps 
a series of adaptations, to that milieu. 
Anomie theory has come increasingly to rec- 
ognize the effects of deviance upon the very 
variables that determine deviance. But if we 
are interested in a general theory of deviant 
behavior we must explore much more system- 
atically ways of conceptualizing the inter- 
action between deviance and milieu.!® I sug- 
gest the following such lines of exploration. 

If ego’s behavior can be conceptualized 
in terms of acceptance and rejection of goals 
and means, the same can be done with alter’s 
responses. Responses to deviance can no 
more be left normatively unregulated than 
deviance itself. Whose business it is to in- 
tervene, at what point, and what he may or 
may not do is defined by a normatively es- 
tablished division of labor. In short, for any 
given role—parent, priest, psychiatrist, 


‘neighbor, policeman, judge—the norms pre- 


scribe, with varying degrees of definiteness, 
what they are supposed to do and how they 
are supposed to do it when other persons, 


‘in specified roles, misbehave. The culture 


prescribes goals and regulates the choice of 
means, Members of ego’s role set can stray 
from cultural prescriptions in all the ways 
that ego can. They may overemphasize the 
goals and neglect the normative restrictions, 
they may adhere ritualistically to the nor- 
matively approved means and neglect the 
goals, and so forth. I have spelled out the 
five possibilities on alter’s side more fully 
elsewhere.?° The theoretical value of apply- 


19 Dubin, op. cit., esp. p. 151, and Merton’s re- 
marks on “typology of responses to deviant be- 
havior,” in his “Conformity, Deviation, and Oppor- 
tunity-Structures,” op. cit., pp. 185~186. 

20 Albert K. Cohen, “The Study of Social Dis- 
organization and Deviant Behavior,” in Robert K. 
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ing Merton’s modes of adaptation to re- 
sponses to deviant acts is not fully clear; yet 
it seems worthy of exploration for at least 
two reasons. 

First, one determinant of ego’s response 
to alter’s attempts at control, and of the re- 
sponses of third parties whom ego or alter 
might call to their aid, is certainly the per- 
ceived legitimacy of alters behavior. 
Whether ego yields or resists, plays the part 
of the good loser or the abused victim, takes 
his medicine or is driven to aggravated devi- 
ance, depends in part on whether alter has 
the right to dò what he does, whether the 
response is proportional to the offense, and 
so on. 

Normative rules also regulate the devi- 
ant’s response to the intervention of control 
agents. How the control agent responds to 
the deviant, after the first confrontation, de- 
pends on his perception of the legitimacy of 
the deviant’s response to Aim, and not only 
on the nature of the original deviant act. 
For example, this perceived legitimacy plays 
an important part in police dispositions of 
cases coming to their attention. 

This approach also directs attention to 
strain in alter’s role, the adequacy of Ais 
resources relative to the responsibilities with 
which he is charged by virtue of his role, 
and the illegitimate opportunities available 
to Aim. A familiar example would be the 
normative restrictions on the means police 
may consider effective to do the job with 
which they are charged, and variations in 
the availability to them of various illegiti- 
mate means to the same end. 

The disjunction between goals and means 
and the choice of adaptations depend on the 
opportunity structure. The opportunity 
structure consists in or is the result of the 
actions of other people. These in turn are 
in part reactions to ego’s behavior and may 
undergo change in response to that behavior. 
The development of ego’s action can, there- 
fore, be conceptualized as a series of re- 
sponses, on the part of ego, to a series of 
changes in the opportunity structure re- 
sulting from ego’s actions. More specifically, 
alter’s responses May open up, close off, or 
leave unaffected legitimate opportunities for 





Merton, Leonard Broom, and Leonard S. Cottrell, 
Jr. (eds.), Sociology Today, New York: Basic 
Books, 1959, pp. 464-465. 


ego, and they may do the same to illegiti- 
mate opportunities. The following simplified 
table reduces the possibilities to four. 


Responses OF THE OPPORTUNITY STRUCTURE 
TO Eco’s DEVIANCE 


Legitimate Hegitimate 

Opportunities Opportunities 
Open up I say 
Close off mt IV 


I. Open up legitimate opportunities. Spe- 
cial efforts may be made to find employment 
opportunities for delinquents and criminals. 


‘On an individual basis this has long been 


one of the chief tasks of probation officers. 
On a mass basis it has become more and 
more prominent in community-wide efforts 
to reduce delinquency rates. 

Black markets may sometimes be reduced 
by making more of the product available 
in the legal market or by reducing the pres- 
sure on the legal supply through rationing. 

Several years ago the Indiana University 
faculty hac a high rate of violation of cam- 
pus parking regulations, in part because of 
the disjunction between the demand for 
parking spaces and the supply. The virtuous 
left early for work and hunted wearily for 
legitimate parking spaces. The contemptuous 
parked anywhere and sneered at tickets. 
One response to this situation was to create 
new parkirg lots and to expand old ones. 
Since the new parking spaces were available 
to all, and not only to the former violators, . 
this provides a clear instance where the vir- 
tuous—-or perhaps the timid—as well as the 
deviants themselves are the beneficiaries of 
deviance.*4 

Il. Open up Wegitimate opportunities. 
Alter, instead of fighting ego, may facilitate 
his deviance by joining him in some sort of 
collusive illicit arrangement from which 
both profit. The racketeer and the law en- 
forcement officer, the convict and the guard, 
the highway speeder and the traffic police- 
man, may arrive at an understanding to re- 
duce the cest of deviance. 

Alter, whether he be a discouraged parent, . 
a law enforcement official, or a dean of stu- 


21 William J. Chambliss, The Deterrent Influence 
of Punishment: A Study of.the Violation of Park- 
ing Regulations, M.A. thesis (sodiology), Indiana 
University, 1960. 
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dents, may simply give up efforts system- 
atically to enforce a rule and limit himself 
to sporadic, token gestures. 

An important element in Cloward and 
Ohlin’s theory of delinquent subcultures is 
that those who run the criminal syndicates 
are ever alert for promising employees, and 
that a certain number of those who demon- 
strate proficiency in the more juvenile forms 
of crime will be given jobs in the criminal 
organization. 

IL. Closing off legitimate opportunities. 
The example that comes most readily to 
mind is what Tannenbaum calls the “drama- 


tization of evil.” 22 A deviant act, if unde- 


tected or ignored, might not be repeated. On 
the other hand, others might react to it by 
publicly defining the actor as a delinquent, 
a fallen woman, a criminal. These defini- 
tions ascribe to him a social role, change his 
public image, and activate a set of appro- 
priate responses. These responses may in- 
clude exclusion from avenues of legitimate 
opportunity formerly open to him, and thus 
enhance the relative attractiveness of the 
illegitimate. 

IV. Closing off illegitimate opportunities. 
This is what we usually think of first when 
we think about “social control.” It includes 
increasing surveillance, locking the door, in- 
creasing the certainty and severity of pun- 
ishment, cutting off access to necessary sup- 
plies, knocking out the fix. These measures 
may or may not achieve the intended effect. 


On the one hand, they make deviance more 


difficult. On the other hand, they may stimu- 
late the deviant, or the deviant coalition, to 
ingenuity in devising new means to circum- 
vent the new restrictions. 

The table is a way of conceptualizing 
alter’s actions. The same alter might re- 
spond simultaneously in different cells of the 
table, as may different alters, and these 
responses might reinforce or counteract one 
another, Responses might fall in different 
cells at different stages of the interaction 
process, In any case, as soon as we conceive 
of the opportunity structure as a dependent 
as well as an independent variable, this way 
of thinking suggests itself as a logical ex- 
tension of the anomie schema. 


2t Frank Tanhenbaum, Crime and the Com- 
munity, New York: Ginn, 1938, Ch. 7. 


Parsons’ paradigm of social control is in 
his opinion applicable not only to deviance, 
but also to therapy and rehabilitative proc- 
esses in general. According to this paradigm, 
the key elements in alter’s behavior are sup- 
port, permissiveness, denial of reciprocity, 
and rewards, judiciously balanced, and stra- 
tegically timed and geared to the develop- 
ment of ego’s behavior.?8 To exploit the pos- 
sibilities of this and other paradigms of 
control, one must define more precisely these 
categories of alter’s behavior, develop rele- 
vant ways of coding ego’s responses to alter’s 
responses, and investigate both theoretically 
and empirically the structure of extended 
interaction processes conceptualized in these 
terms. 

Finally, the interaction process may be 
analyzed from the standpoint of its conse- 
quences for stability or change in the nor- 
mative structure itself. Every act of deviance 
can be thought of as a pressure on the nor- 
mative structure, a test of its limits, an 
exploration of its meaning, a challenge to 
its validity. Responses to deviance may re- 
affirm or shore up the normative structure; 


‘they may be ritual dramatizations of the 


seriousness with which the community takes 
violations of its norms, Or deviance may 
prompt re-examination of the boundaries of 
the normatively permissible, resulting in 
either explicit reformulation of the rule or 
implicit changes in its meaning, so that the 
deviant becomes redefined as nondeviant, or 
the nondeviant as deviant. Thus deviance 
may be reduced or increased by changes in 
the norms.*4 These processes go on within 
the household, courts of law, administrative 
agencies, and legislative chambers, but also 
in the mass media, the streets, and the other 
forums in which “public opinion” is shaped. 
Although these processes may be punctu- 
ated by dramatic, definitive events, like the 
passage of a new law or the promulgation 
of a new set of regulations on allowable in- 
come tax deductions, the pressure of devi- 
ance on the normative structure and the 
responses of the normative structure to devi- 
ance constitute continuing, uninterrupted, 
interaction processes. One goal of deviance 


88 Op. cit., pp. 297-325. ; 

24 Theodore M. Mills, “Equilibrium and the Proc 
esses of Deviance and Control,” American Sociolog- 
ical Review, 24 (October, 1959), pp. 671-679. 
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theory is to determine under what condi- 
tions feedback circuits promote change and 
under what conditions they inhibit change 
in the normative structure. 

In this connection, one of Merton’s most 
perceptive and fruitful distinctions is that 
between the “nonconformist” and other types 
of deviant. Whereas the criminal and oth- 
ers typically violate the norms in pursuit of 
their own ends, but in no sense seek to 
change those norms (though such change 
might very well be an unanticipated conse- 
quence of their cumulative deviance), the 
nonconformist’s objective is precisely to 
change the normative system itself. This 
distinction suggests, in turn, the concept of 
the “test case” (which need not be limited 
to the context of legal norms and the formal 
judicial system)—+.e., the act openly com- 
mitted, with the intention of forcing a clari- 
fication or redefinition of the norms. What 
we must not overlook, however, is that any 
deviant act, whatever its intention, may, in 
a sense, function as a test case, 


DEVIANCE AND SOCIAL IDENTITY 


There is another piece of unfinished basi- 
ness before anomie theory, and that is to 
establish a more complete and successful 
union with role theory and theory of the 
self. The starting point of Merton’s theory 
is the means-ends schema. His dramatis per- 
sonae are cultural goals, institutional norms, 
and the situation of action, consisting of 
means and conditions. The disjunction be- 
tween goals and means provides the motive 
force behind action. Deviance is an effort to 
reduce this disjunction and re-establish an 
equilibrium between goals and means. It is- 
sues from tension; it is an attempt to reduce 
tension. Roles figure in this theory as a lcca- 
tional grid. They are the positions in the 
social structure among which goals, norms 
and means are distributed, where such dis- 
junctions are located and such adaptations 
carried out. 

Another starting point for a theory of 
deviant behavior grows out of the social 
theory of George Herbert Mead. This start- 


25 Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, 
op. cit, pp. 360-368; Robert K. Merton and Robert 
A. Nisbet, Contemporary Social Problems, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1961, pp. 725-728. 


ing point is the actor engaged in an on- 
going process of finding, building, testing, 
validating, and expressing a self. The self 
is linked to roles, but nct primarily in a 
locational sense. Roles enter, in a very inte- 
gral and dynamic way, into the very struc- 
ture of the self. They are part of the 
categorical system of a society, the socially 
recognized and meaningful categories of per- 
sons. They are the kinds of people it is 
possible to be in that society. The self is 
constructed of these possibilities, or some 
organization of these possibilities. One es- 
tablishes a self by successfully claiming 
membership in such categcries.?¢ 

To validate such a claim one must know 
the social meaning of membership in such 
roles: the criteria by which they are as- 
signed, the qualities or behavior that func- 
tion as signs of membership, the character- 
istics that measure adequacy in the roles. 
These meanings must be learned. To some 
degree, this learning may be accomplished 
before one has identified or even toyed with 
the roles. Such learning Merton has called 
anticipatory socialization. To some degree, 


` however, it continues even after one has be- 


come more or less committed to a role, in 
the process of presenting one’s self, experi- 
encing and reading the fesdback, and cor- 
recting one’s notion of what it is to be 
that kind of person. An actor learns that 
the behavior signifying membership in a 
particular role includes the kinds of clothes 
he wears, his posture and gait, his likes and 
dislikes, wkat he talks abcut and the opin- 
ions he expresses—everything that goes into 
what we call the style of life. Such aspects 
of behavior are difficult to conceptualize as 
either goals or means; in terms of their . 
relation to the role, at least, their function 
is better cescribed as expressive or sym- 
bolic. But the same can be said even of the 
goals one pursues and the means one em- 
ploys; they too may communicate and con- 
firm an identity. 

Now, giten a role, and given the orienta- 
tions to goals and to means that have been 


26 George Herbert Mead, Wind, Self, and So- 
ciety, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934; 
Erving Goffman, The Presentation of Self in Every- 
day Life, New York: Doubleday Anchor, 1959, and 
Stigma, Notes on the Management of Spoiled Iden- 
tity, Englewcod Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1963. 
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assumed because they are part of the social 
definition of that role, there may be a dis- 
junction between goals and means. Much of 
what we call deviant behavior arises as a 
way of dealing with this disjunction. As 
anomie theory has been formally stated, this 
is where it seems to apply. But much devi- 
ant behavior cannot readily be formulated 
in these terms at all. Some of it, for exam- 
ple, is directly expressive of the roles. A 
tough and bellicose posture, the use of ob- 
scene language, participation in illicit sex- 
ual activity, the immoderate consumption of 
alcohol, the deliberate flouting of legality 
and authority, a generalized disrespect for 
the sacred symbols of the “square” world, 
a taste for marijuana, even suicide—all of 
these may have the primary function of af- 
firming, in the language of gesture and deed, 
that one is a certain kind of person. The 
message-symbol relationship, or that of 
claim and evidence, seems to fit this behav- 
ior better than the ends-means relationship. 
Sexual seduction, for example, may be 
thought of as illicit means to the achieve- 
ment of a goal. The point is, however, that 
the seduction need not be an adaptation to 
the insufficiency of other means, a response 
to disjunction. One may cultivate the art 
of seduction because this sort of expertise 
is directly significant of a coveted role. In- 
deed, the very value and meaning of the 
prize are conferred by the means employed. 
One could, of course, say that the expertise 
is itself the goal, but then it is still a goal 
that expresses and testifies to a role, Finally, 
one could say that the goal of the act is 
to validate the role, and all these kinds of 
behavior are means to this end. I think this 
statement is plausible and can be defended. 
- If it ás the intent of anomie theory, then 
the language of tension reduction does not 
seem to fit very well. The relation I have 
in mind, between deviant act. and social 
role, is like the relation between pipe and 
elbow patches and the professorial role. Like 
the professor’s behavior, it is not necessarily 
a pis aller, a means that one has hit on after 
others have failed. It commends itself, it is 
gratifying, because it seems so right—not in 
a moral sense, but in the sense that it fits 
so well with the image one would like to 
have of oneself. 
’ One important implication of this view 


is that it shifts the focus of theory and 
research from the disjunction and its resolu- 
tion to the process of progressive involve- 
ment in, commitment to, and movement 
among social roles, and the processes 
whereby one learns the behavior that is sig- 
nificant of the roles, One may, like the child 
acquiring his sex identity, come to accept 
and identify with a role before he is quite 
clear what it means to be that sort of per- 
son, how one goes about being one. But once 
one has established the identity, he has an 
interest in learning these things and making 
use of that learning. Thus Howard Becker’s 
dance band musicians arrive at that estate 
by various routes. For many of them, how- 
ever, it is only as this identity is crystal- 
lizing that they fully learn what being a 
musician means within the world of musi- 
cians. They discover, so to speak, what they 
are, and what they are turns out to be 
highly unconventional people." We seek 
roles for various reasons, some of them hav- 
ing little to do with tension reduction, and 
having found the role, come into unantici- 
pated legacies of deviant behavior. 

The same processes operate in movement 
in the other direction, toward restoration to 
conformity. They are most dramatically il- 
lustrated in religious conversion. As the sin- 
ner is born again, with a new identity fash- 
ioned out of new roles, whole bundles of 
behavior, not all of them deviant, are cast 
aside, and new bundles are picked up. Rela- 
tively little may be learned by examining, 
one at a time, the items these bundles con- 
tain, the sense in which they constitute 
means to ends, and their adequacy to their 
respective goals. The decisive event is the 
transformation of self and social identity. 
At that moment a wholesale transformation 
of behavior is determined. 

Anomie theory is, perhaps, concerned with 
one structural source of deviance, while the 
ideas just presented are concerned with an- 
other. Neither one need be more faithful to 
reality than the other, and the defense of 
one need not be a challenge to the other. 
But those who are interested in the develop- 
ment of a general theory of deviance can 
hardly let matters stand at that. Is it pos- 
sible to make any general statements about 
the kinds of deviance that may be attrib- - 

37 Howard S. Becker, op. cit., Ch. 5. 
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uted to anomie and the kinds that may te 
attributed to role validation through behar- 
ior culturally significant of membership m 
the role? Or may two instances of any sort 
of deviant behavior, identical in their mani- 
fest or “phenotypic” content, differ in ther 
sources or “genotypic” structure? 
Ultimately, however we must investigate 
the possible ways in which the two kincs 
or sources of deviance interact or interpene- 
trate. For example, does role symbolism 
function as a structural constraint on tke 
choice of means, and instrumental or means- 
ends considerations as a structural con- 
straint on the choice of expressive symbol- 
ism? Does behavior that originates as a 


characteristic adaptation to the anomie as- 
sociated with a particular role, come in time 
to signify membership in that role and 
thereby to exercise a secondary or even in- 
dependent attraction or repulsion, depending 
on one’s orientation toward the role itself? 
Finally, is i: possible that in any instance 
of deviant behavior, or, for that matter, any 
behavior, both processes are intertwined in 
ways that cannot be adequately described 
in terms of presently available modes of con- 
ceptualization? I suggest that we must bring 
the two schemes into more direct and ex- 
plicit confrontation and try to evolve a for- 
mulation that will fuse and harness the 
power of both, 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DIMENSIONS OF ANOMY * 
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Almost al work on anomy“to date has ersployed “sociological” explanations tc the virtual 
exclusion of all others. This paper claims teat the standard sociological theory of anomy has 
serious conceptual weaknesses and cannot satisfactorily account for many of the relevant 
facts, Data are presented from two extensiv3 surveys, employing a large battery of personality 
and attitude scales. The results show that anomic responses are powerfully governed by 
cognitive and personality factors (e.g, hoztility, anxiety, inflexible defensiveness, etc.), and 
that these relations hold either independertly of, or in combination with, social influences, 
Indirect support is furnished for the view that anomy—defined as a sense of sormlessness— 
results from impediments to interaction, communication, and learning, and is a sign of 
impaired socialisation. These impediments can be intellectual, aititudinal, social, or psychologi- 


cal in nature. 


1938, around 35 scientific papers have 
appeared on the subject of anomy,’ 
most of them since 1950. In addition, the 


Sin: Merton’s seminal contribution >f 


* This is publication A34 of the Survey Research 
Center, University of California, Berkeley. The data 
presented in the paper have been prepared and 
analyzed under grants from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the Social Science Research Council. A 
fellowship to the senior author by the Center Hr 
Advanced Studies in the Behavorial Sciences was of 
great value in processing the Minnesota study. Tis 
investigation was supported in part by Pubic 
Health Service Research Grant MH-05837, from 
the National Institutes of Health. 

1 The word is Greek in origin. It was transliterated 
into Latin as anomia and into Engtish as anomy. In 
that spelling the word was frequently used by 17th- 
century writers. Durkheim transliterated the word 
into French as anomie, and recent American writers 
have adopted his usage. Since the concept now en- 


concept has been used in a large number of 
books and essays and applied to discussions 
of an astonishing variety of topics, ranging 
from delinqrency among the young to apathy 
among the cld, and includirg along the way 
such matters as political participation, status 
aspirations, the behavior of men in prisons, 
narcotics addiction, urbanization, race rela- 
tions, social change, and suicide. 

Virtually all of this work has employed a 
single explanatory model for the analysis of 
anomy: a specified social-cultural condition 
gives rise tc specified feelings in individuals 
which in turn result in specified behaviors, 
Different writers have worked variations on 
this scheme, but nobody has challenged the 
joys full recognition in the vocabulary of American 
social science, we thought it apprapriate to restore 
the word in its English spelling. 
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scheme itself or attempted a fundamental 
revision of it. Since it is our purpose in this 
paper to offer such a revision, we shall begin 
by showing the main ways in which the 
model is used in the recent literature. Even 
a brief review will demonstrate that while 
the variations have been many, the theme 
remains the same, with the result that the 
literature of anomy is much more heterogene- 
ous in appearance than it is in fact. 

Most of the variations have taken place 
in the first component of the sequence, the 
social condition that triggers the subsequent 
responses, To Durkheim, anomy meant a 
condition of de-regulation or relative norm- 
lessness in a social group. In his view, anomy 
was endemic in modern societies, and espe- 
cially virulent in the economic sector where 
all the customary restraints and moral limits 
on men’s aspirations were being undermined 
by the capitalist ethic of greed and gain. 
This weakening of restraints gave men a 
feeling of wandering through an empty space 
with no landmarks from which to take a 
bearing and set a course. Society imposed 
no limit on man’s “insatiable and bottom- 
less” cravings for wealth, prestige, and 
power, and when a man’s goals are infinite, 
his strivings are futile. “Those who have 
only empty space above them are almost 
inevitably lost in it, if no force restrains 
them.” * Each step upward only discloses to 
the climber the infinite reaches beyond; each 
success turns into another failure. In the end, 
“reality seems valueless by comparison with 
the dreams of fevered imagination; reality 
is therefore abandoned. . . .” 3 Finding no 
fixed reference points by which to locate 
itself, the soul tires of its wanderings through 
a social landscape desolate of norms. The 
struggle seems futile, life itself loses value, 
and the result for many is anomic self- 
destruction. 

Except for his passionate rhetoric, all the 
elements of Durkheim’s treatment still re- 
main in the recent literature, albeit in dif- 
ferent proportions and vocabularies. Most 
importantly, the categories of his explanatory 
model are unchanged. 


2Emile Durkheim, Suicide (1897), trans. John 
A. Spaulding and George Simpson, Glencoe, IL: 
Free Press, 1951; p. 257. 

3 Ibid., p. 256. 


Merton’s work illustrates this.‘ Discard- 
ing Durkheim’s concept of man as a bundle 
of passions which can be tamed only by 
social restraints, he examines the actual so- 
cial pressures upon persons to violate the 
accepted codes. He retains Durkheim’s defi- 
nition of anomy as a condition of relative 
normlessness in a society, but offers a re- 
vised statement of its causes. Whereas Durk- 
heim held specifically that anomy was pro- 
duced by an economic ethic that removed 
all limits from greed, Merton sees anomy as 
the result of “a breakdown in the cultural 
structure, occurring particularly when there 
is an acute disjunction between the cultural 
norms and goals and the socially structured 
capacities of members of the group to act 
in accord with them. ... When the cultural 
and the social structure are malintegrated, 
the first calling for behavior and attitudes 
which the second precludes, there is a strain 
toward the breakdown of the norms, toward 
normlessness.” 5 

But when Merton applies this general con- 
ception to a specific social setting, the results 
are quite similar to Durkheim’s, Merton 
believes that modern American society has 
placed a tremendous emphasis on the goal of 
success, which means “accumulated wealth,” 
without a corresponding insistence on pur- 
suing that goal by legitimate means. Where 
Durkheim says greed, Merton says success. 
But do the two really mean different things? 8 
For both writers, the basic point is that in 
some societies certain goals, which are in 
their nature unlimited, have been pursued 
so fervently that the appropriate normative 
restraints have virtually collapsed. The re- 
sult is “a strain toward anomie and deviant 
behavior.” T : 

Merton’s analysis of the behavioral con- 
sequences of anomy is more complex than 
Durkheim’s. Merton does not deal with a 
single action, such as suicide. Rather, noting 
that the malintegration of cultural goals and 
institutionalized means falls with different 
impact upon persons located at different 
points in the social structure, he ‘constructs 


*Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure (rev. ed.), Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1957, 
pp. 121-194, 

5 Ibid., pp. 162-163, 

6 See #bid., esp. pp. 136-139, 

T Ibid., p. 157. 
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a typology of modes of adaptation and 
offers some arguments and evidence to sug- 
gest which of the modes will typically be 
followed in given social groups. In Merton’s 
scheme, then, while anomy produces a strein 
toward deviant behavior, the content as well 
as the incidence of that behavior var-es 
among groups differently located in the £o- 
cial system. In other words, deviant te- 
havior, which takes a number of forms, is 
the final indicator of anomy-—although Mer- 
ton concedes that not all deviant behavior 
is produced by malintegration and anomy.8 
He offers no tests, however, for telling which 
is and which is not. 

In sum, Merton’s fundamental logic is 
Durkheim’s: social condition—»psychological 
state—>deviant behavior. The content of eath 
category is different, but the categories them- 
selves and the relations between them are tae 
same. Moreover, both writers focus on tae 
two outside links of the causal chain and 
have little to say about the link in tae 
middle. In this sense, their orientation is 
sociological rather than psychological. 

In addition to the manifestly sociological 
work, there is a large body of writing that 
appears to be psychologically oriented. It 
focuses on the middle link in the same causal 
chain: anomy is conceptualized as a state 
of mind rather than as a state of society. 
MacIver, for example, defines anomy as “tae 
state of mind of one who has been pullad 
up by his moral roots. ... The anomic man 
has become spiritually sterile, responsive 
only to himself, responsible to no one. He 
lives on the thin line of sensation betwen 
no future and no past.” ® 

The most important work here is that 
of Leo J. Srole.?° Srole conceptualized anomy 


8 See zbid., p. 177. 

® Robert M. MacIver, The Ramparts We Guard, 
New York: Macmillan, 1950, p. 84. 

10 Srole’s work on anomy, to our knowledge, con~ 
sists of these items: “Anomie, Authoritarianism and 
Prejudice,” American Journal of Sociology, 62 (July, 
1956), pp. 63-67; “Social Dysfunction, Personality 
and Soclal Distance Attitudes,” unpublished parer 
read before the American Sociological Society, Chi- 
` cago, 1951; “Social Integration and Certain Corel- 
laries: An Exploratory Study,” American Sociolozi- 
cal Review, 21 (December, 1956), pp. 709-716; aad 
“Tnterdisciplinary Conceptualization and Research 
in Social Psychiatry,” unpublished paper read befcre 
the American Sociological Society, Detroit, 1956. 
A few pages in Srole, et al, Mental Health in the 


as a psychological state which refers to “the 
individual’s generalized, pervasive sense of 
‘self-to-others belongingness’ at one extreme 
compared with ‘self-to-others distance’ and 
‘self-to-others alienation’ at the other pole 
of the continuum.” 1 He then postulated five 
attitudinal-deational components of the 
anomic state of mind, and devised a five- 
item scale to measure them.” The scale has 
been: emploved in a large namber of investi- 
gations. Srale’s scale and Merton’s typology 
of modes cf adaptation are the two most 
widely used research instruments in the 
study of anomy. 

In his earliest work, Srole used the stand- 
ard explanatory model in which social’ mal- 
integration stands as the independent vari- 
able and the mental state of anomy as the 
dependent variable. He theorized that “to a 
large degree the state of anomia in. an in- 
dividual is dependent upon and determined 
by the condition of sociological integration 
at the points of the social system concur- 
rently occupied by him.” 18 In his later work, 
however, Srole broadened this formulation 
to include the possibility that anomy might 
be a function not only of social conditions 
but also of personality factors. In Srole’s 
words, “the original emphasis on the socio- 
genesis of the anomic state has béén refined 
to include psychogenic personality factors in 
an interactive relationship with elements of 
dysfunction and malintegra-ion in the social 
system.” 14 : 

However plausible this broadened formu- - 
lation may seem, it appears in Srole’s paper 
only as an assertion, not as a proposition 
grounded ir psychological theory. Nor has 
this broader conception yet given birth to 
much resezrch on the psychogenesis of 
anomy. In a recent exploration of the rela- 
tions between anomy and various degrees of 
mental disturbance, Srole tested the general 
proposition that anomy is positively corre- 
lated with mental disturbance and found 
that the relation held only between anomy 


Metropolis, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962, touch 
on anomy but do not add to his previous published 
work on this subject. 

1 Srole, “Social Integration ...,” op. cit D. 711. 

13 Both the components of anomy and the scale 
items are in ibid., pp. 712-713. 

18 Srole, “Interdisciplinary Conceptualization and 
Research ... ,” op. ct, p. 3. : 

14 Ibid., pp. 4-5. 
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and “severe” disturbance. He also found 
(as all other investigators have) that anomy 
is inversely related to social and economic 
status independently of the mental disturb- 
ance factor. Therefore, he concluded, social 
dysfunction, by which he meant low status, 
was the independent variable: “Both anomia 
with psychopathology and anomia: without 


psychopathology are postulated as conse- . 


quences of social dysfunction. Both com- 
binations stand in a strong inverse linear 
relationship with socio-economic status. This 
fact would indicate that our social class sys- 
tem is a major axis of differential concen- 
trations of dysfunctional elements in the 
moving social settings of people’s life 
histories.” 18 

As this account shows, Srole has not gone 
beyond the basic theoretical framework es- 
tablished by Durkheim and Merton. For him 
as for them, the psychological state of anomy 
reflects economic and social conditions, This 
is true not only of Srole’s own work, but also 
of the many other studies in which his scale 
has been used. Virtually all of these studies 
have examined the sociostructural founda- 
tions of anomy. They have, in the main, 
tried to find out where the anomic individ- 
uals are located in the social structure, 
though a féw have investigated the relations 
between anomy and such other attitudes as 
authoritarianism and prejudice. . 

No writer known to us has specifically 
. explored the relations between anomy and 
various dimensions of personality. Nor has 
anyone tried to assess the contributions var- 
ious psychic states may make to anomy 
independently of the person’s social status. 
No study has attempted to revise even in 
a modest way the thesis that certain objec- 
tive social conditions cause anomy and that, 
conversely, individuals’ anomic feelings may 
be taken as evidence that those objective 
social conditions exist. We hope to take a 
few steps toward these ends. Before that, 
however, there are still some preliminary 
questions. 


15 Ibid, The study rested on a probability sample 
of 1660 individuals, aged 20-59, and living in 
“Midtown.” These persons were given a question- 
naire of some 400 items, about one-third of which 
related to psychological and social role functioning. 
Psychiatrists on a hospital staff made the “mental 
disturbance” ratings on the basis of these data. 

16 Ibid., p. 15. 


One who reads the modern literature of 
anomy senses, beneath the dispassionate sci- 
entific method and vocabulary, passions no 
less intense than Durkheim’s, and moral con- 
cerns not too different from his. Its authors 
are interested in something more than the 
advancement of science. They are involved 
in a question that troubles everyone who 
gives serious thought to the quality of 
modern life: the question of community and 
purpose. Does our society show signs of 
moral breakdown? Are we adrift, wandering 
without clear goals, out of touch with the 
cherished values that make up our heritage? 
Are the ties that bind us together in net- 
works of mutual care and sympathy danger- 
ously strained and weakened? 

These are fashionable themes today, the 


-leitmotifs of social and political criticism. 


They appear in the discussion of a thousand 
questions—juvenile delinquency, family re- 
lations, unemployment, economic growth, 
education, political reform, foreign policy 
and in a variety of forums, including pro- 
fessional journals of social science. We do 
not mean to dismiss these themes nor to 
belittle this literature, but we do suggest that 
these discussions are embarrassed by prob- ` 
lems that resist scientific analysis and by 
assumptions that are hard to defend in sci- 
entific terms, 

Sometimes the assumptions are explicit, 
as they are when a writer states that “man 
is a creature who must avoid competing loy- 
alties.” 17 Usually, however, they are implicit, 
There is an assumption in much of the litera- 
ture, for example, that men find it extremely 
difficult to function under conditions of 
normative uncertainty and conflict. But how 
much uncertainty and what kinds of conflict, 
and whether the limits are the same for all 
men—these decisive questions are nowhere 
squarely confronted. Instead, one encounters 
only vague warnings that men need secure 
moral codes, and cannot function effectively 
unless their society is “well integrated.” 
What Americans once considered their great- 
est challenge to the past and promise to the 
future—the affirmation that men could freely | 
assume responsibility for their own lives, 
that they would flourish in the open spaces 


11 Sebastian de Grazia, The Political Community : 
A Study of Anomie, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948, p. 154. 
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cleared of the walls and towers of dogmatic 
codes, fixed statuses, and entrenched authci- 
ties—appears in this literature as our great- 
est vulnerability. Perhaps this is as much 
a manifestation of a failure of nerve as an 
exercise in scientific analysis. 

All these writers assume, and many of 
them state explicitly, that anomy is a “preb- 
lem” in our society, that our society suffers 
to a substantial degree from disintegration 
of the norms. But by what standard can 
this be judged? On the crucial questions of 
the “anomicity” of this society as compared 
with others, and of how much anomy can 
be safely tolerated, we can say little that is 
scientifically grounded without eviderce 
from cross-cultural studies of great depth 
and scope. Lacking such evidence, we can 
only worry and argue, On a priori grourds 
one can argue that modern society, with its 
intricate division of labor, pluralism, rapid 
change, high mobility, weakening of tradi- 
tional institutions, and so forth, is highly 
susceptible to normative uncertainty, cen- 
flict among men, and strain between cul- 
tural goals and institutionalized means. Eut 
whether these things in fact produce anomy, 
or whether anomy is more pervasive tocay 
than in previous societies, cannot be said 
with much confidence. Many forces that 
appear on @ priori grounds to produce anomy 
may be effectively counteracted by, for 2x- 
ample, the prodigious advances in communi- 
cation, education, literacy, and econonic 
well-being. In short, we must acknowlecge 
complexity, and concede that many of che 
social conditions that are loosely thought to 
be destroying norms may simultaneously be 
welding the population into a stronger and 
more coherent value community than existed 
in the past. There may be a “selective fal- 
lacy” at work in much of the literature of 
anomy, as suggested by the fact that while 
normiessness is one of the litmotifs of 
contemporary American social criticism, cen- 
formity is another. We are simultaneously 
said to be plagued by lack of shared norms 
and threatened by too much agreement on 
norms. Something has been left out of esch 
picture, 

Two kinds of evidence are currently of- 
fered to support the thesis that ours is an 
anomic society. Critics of modern society 
frequently cite rates of crime, delinquency, 
divorce, and so on as evidence of moral 


breakdown. But these anc other presumed 
signs of anomy are very complex phenomena 
which may or may not reflect anomy, and 
which may themselves be produced by fac- 
tors that-have little to do with the general 
state of the norms. 

Similar considerations apply to the other 
type of evidence. Many investigators who 
have administered the Srolz scale to various 
samples report that a large proportion of 
respondents score “high” on the scale,1® and 
this finding is then sometimes said to indi- 
cate a high degree of anomy in the society 
itself. Srole, for example, writes that his 
scale, along with other techniques, permits 
us to gain knowledge of “one of the most 
pervasive and potentially dangerous aspects 
of Western society, namely, the deterioration 
in the social and moral ties that bind, sus- 
tain and free us.” 1? 

The logic of psychological scale construc- 
tion, however, will not support inferences 
from scale scores to the stete of the society, 
because the distribution of scores is a func- 
tion of the difficulty of the scale items them- 
selves. One could construct an anomy scale 
composed of such “easy” items that almost 
everyone would score “anomic;” one could 
also construct a scale cansisting of such 
“difficult” items that almost nobody would 
score “anomic.” From the findings yielded 
by the easy scale we migat infer that the 
society is highly anomic, whereas we might 
infer from the difficult scale that the so- 
ciety is happily free of anomy. Obviously, 
the procedure is fallacious. An ordinal scale 
permits many kinds of comparison among the 
people who respond to it, but it permits no 
statements about the absolute magnitude of 
the property it purports to measure. 

Moreover, the leap from the subjective 
feelings expressed by individuals to state- 
ments about objective social conditions is 
a perilous one. What people believe about 
a society may or may not be an accurate 
reflection of its nature: perceptions and feel- 
ings are never a literal copy of what is “out 
there” but are always powerfully shaped by 


18 “High” is usually defined as responding in an 
anomic direction to three or more of the items in 
Srole’s five-item scale. The percentage of “highs” 
in elght studies that have used the scale ranged 
from 28 to 39, 

19 “Social Integration and Certain Corollaries 
oss)” Op. ct., p. 716. 
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the needs, motives, attitudes, and abilities 
of the observer. Hence, we can never con- 
fidently assume that because some people 
feel anomic the society is anomic. Moreover, 
even if one could establish that some mem- 
bers of a society report strong anomic senti- 
ments, one could label the society anomic 
only after systematically comparing that so- 
ciety with others. No one, including Durk- 
heim, who came closest, has done this. 

More than that, the findings already avail- 
able concerning the location of anomic indi- 
viduals in the social structure raise some 
difficult questions both for the standard 
explanatory scheme and for the notion of 
the anomic society. Investigators who have 
administered the Srole scale to various sam- 
ples have uniformly reported that anomy is 
highest among certain sectors of the popula- 
tion: old people, the widowed, the divorced 
and separated, persons of low education, 
those with low incomes and low prestige 
occupations, people experiencing downward 
social mobility, Negroes, and foreign-born, 
farmers and other rural residents.2° The 
tendency to perceive the society as anomic 
depends very much on one’s location in 
the social structure. 

All the groups just mentioned have one 
thing in common: they are outside the artic- 
wate, prosperous, and successful sectors of 
the population. Anomic feelings appear most 
frequently and most strongly among those 
who, for whatever reason, are stranded in 
the backwaters of the symbolic and material 
mainstream, those whose lives are circum- 
scribed by isolation, deprivation, and igno- 
rance. Persons who do not share in the life 
of the articulate and active community are 
prone to confusion about the norms, In com- 
parison, the relatively successful, well-edu- 
cated, articulate and aware groups show 
little difficulty in finding order and meaning 
in society. Although their society is under- 
going rapid change, contains competing value 
systems, and is increasingly urban and secu- 
lar, they do not seem especially perplexed 
and uncertain. They do not report strong 
feelings of aimlessness, drift, and confusion, 
and they score low on measures of anomy. 


30 Our own findings, based on broader samples 
and employing a different measure of anomy than 
any other study of the topic to date, follow the 
same pattern. These findings will be reported in 
subsequent publications. 


It appears, then, that anomy in part reflects 
patterns of communication and interaction 
that reduce opportunities to see and under- 
stand how the society works, and what its 
goals and values are. 
We have tried to clear the ground. Hope- 
fully, we have established two modest con- 
clusions: virtually all studies of anomy have 
employed the same explanatory model; and 
it is extremely difficult at present to say any- 
thing scientifically persuasive about the ques- 


‘tion of the anomic society. It should be clear 


that we are not addressing the substantive 
question of whether or not our society is 
predominantly “healthy” or anomic. We ` 
merely suggest that the standard explanatory 
model is both oversimplified and over elabo- 
rate: many of the empirical findings concern- 
ing anomy cannot be understcod within the 
terms of the model; and many of the findings 
can be explained without recourse to the 
elaborate notions of dysfunction and malin- 
tegration employed in the model. Given these 
considerations, we propose to revise the 
model so as to approach anomy as a set of 
learned attitudes and to make more adequate 
provision for the contribution of psychologi- 
cal factors independently of social structure. 


PERSONAL FACTORS IN ANOMY 


We propose to conceptualize anomy as a 
state of mind, a cluster of attitudes, beliefs, 
and feelings in the minds of individuals. 
Specifically, it is the feeling that the world 
and oneself are adrift, wandering, lacking 
in clear rules and stable moorings. The 
anomic feels literally de-moralized; for him, 
the norms governing behavior are weak, am- 
biguous, and remote. He lives in a norma- 
tive “low pressure” area, a turbulent region 
of weak and fitful currents of moral mean- 
ing. The core of the concept is the feeling 
of moral emptiness. , i 

The norms of a society are, of course, 
learned; so too are. the anomic feelings 
that there are no norms. What is learned is 
a function of many things: what is actually 
“out there” to be learned; the nature and 
quality of the teaching process; the learn- 
ers own ability and motivation; the 
strength and frequency of reinforcement; 
the amounts and kinds of impediments to 
learning, and so forth. 

From the basic proposition that anomic 
feelings are learned, there follows a more 
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specific proposition that applies with spe- 
cial force to the theory of anomy: whatever 
interferes with learning the norms of a scci- 
ety tends to increase anomic feelings amang 
its members. This proposition is also sap- 
ported by empirical findings, some of which 
were mentioned above. First of all, persons 
who are in an effective social position to 
learn the norms do not report a high irci- 
dence of anomic feelings. This suggests taat 
the norms are in fact “out there” and can 
be “seen” by those who are in a position 
to see them. The conclusion is fortified by 
a small number of studies dealing with zhe 
question of “consensus” in American soci- 
ety. These studies have uniformly found that 
. the values usually considered fundamertal 
to our way of life (e.g., belief in freedom, 
democracy, constitutional and procedural 
rights, tolerance, human dignity) are shared 
more widely and held more strongly ameng 
people in positions of leadership, influerce, 
and high status than among the less favozed 
classes.?1 Conversely, those who occupy s0- 
cial positions remote from the mainstream 
exhibit a high incidence and intensity of 
anomic feelings. Because of poverty, or lictle 
education, or the conditions of their emplay- 
ment or residence, these people are relatively 
isolated from the cultural mainstream. This 
condition reduces communication and .m- 
pairs their ability to learn the norms of the 


x See, for example, Samuel A. Stouffer, Com- 
munism, Conformity, and Civil Liberties, Hew 
York: Doubleday, 1955; James W. Prothro and 
Charles M. Grigg, “Fundamental Principles of 
Democracy: Bases of Agreement and Disagreemeat,” 
Journal of Politics, 21 (1960), pp. 276-294; 
Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man, New York: 
Doubleday, 1960, Ch. 4; and Herbert McCloxky, 
“Consensus and Ideology in American Politics,” 
American Political Sclence Review, 58 (June, 1954), 
pp. 361-382. 
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larger community which, in turn, gives rise 
to feelings of normlessness. In short, what- 
ever interferes with one’s ability to learn a 
community's norms, or weakens one’s social- 
ization into its central patterns of belief, 
must be considered among the determinants 
of anomy. 

Some of these determinants are obviously 
sociological in the sense that certain roles, 
statuses, end social settings impede the 
learning process. Others, however, are psy- 
chological and personal; if this were not the 
case, we would expect all persons in a given 
role or social setting to be anomic. But this 
is clearly rot the fact. 

The two sets of determinants sometimes 
act together, and sometimes independently 
of each other. People who share the same 
social circumstances within a given society 
do not all react to the society in the same 
way. The same holds for those who have 
similar psychological and intellectual char- 
acteristics. We would suppose, however, that 
certain personality types (say, highly anx- 
ious persons) in certain social circumstances 
(say, low status and education) in certain 
societies (say, pluralistic and rapidly chang- 
ing) would be highly suscaptible to anomy, 
while self-confident persons of high status 
in a relatively simple and stable society 
might be virtually immune. The important 
point is that anomic feelicgs are not neces- 
sarily produced by a single cause or factor, 
or even by a cluster of factors all of which 
are on the same level of analysis, but are 
likely to eppear whenever learning of the 
norms is severely impeded. Impediments 
may arise from an individual’s social set- 
ting, from his personality characteristics, or 
from both. 

The theory of anomy an which we shall 
proceed can be summarized by the follow- 


ing diagram: 
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In the present paper we are not concerned 
with all the elements in this causal pattern. 
Our primary intention is‘to identify and to 
explain some of the personality and cogni- 
tive factors that contribute to anomy. We 
also offer some suggestions concerning the 
interrelations between personality factors, 
social-cultural conditions, and anomy. Ex- 
amination of the other links in the model 
will be left for subsequent publications. 
Hopefully, this exploration of the psycho- 
logical dimensions of the anomic state of 
mind will direct attention to some important 
but neglected factors in the study of anomy. 

The personal factors that impair learning 
_ and socialization may be divided into three 
categories: (1) Cognitive factors, that influ- 
ence one’s ability to learn and understand; 
(2) Emotional factors that tend to lower 
one’s ability to perceive reality correctly; 
(3) Substantive beliefs and attitudes that 
interfere with successful communication and 
interaction. There might well be other such 
categories; and surely these three are not 
as independent of each other in reality as 
they are in our list. Still, the list provides 
a satisfactory base from which to open an 
exploration of the psychological dimensions 
of anomy. 

Cognitive factors. The maxim has it that 
ignorance is bliss. A host of considerations 
suggest that the contrary is more likely the 
case. Those whose intellectual or cognitive 
equipment lacks power and efficiency find it 
difficult to organize and understand the 
events and ideas they encounter, and this 
difficulty apparently produces, not security 
and confidence, but bewilderment and anxi- 
ety. Those who cannot think clearly or 
relate events to each other, or organize their 
observations and experiences into meaning- 
ful structures, are most prone to be confused 
about their society’s values and to see the 
society itself as lacking in order and mean- 
ing. In modern, rapidly changing, complex 


societies, such incapacities may be especially 


important determinants of anomic feelings. 
An individual with relatively poor cognitive 
capacities may manage to comprehend 
events within a small, stable, and simple 
life space, but he will find it more difficult 
to comprehend the apparent confusion and 
ambiguity of very complex ideas and of 
events performed by actors personally un- 
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known to him, acting in a space far removed 
from him, and talking in a language fre- 
quently unfamiliar to him. Having only a 
meager sense of what these events, ideas, 
and actors are all about, he will readily 
conclude that his society lacks order and 
meaning, that its values are incoherent, con- 
tradictory, or even nonexistent. Such conclu- 
sions will register themselves in his own 
mind as feelings of anomy. 

Cognitive incapacity may be a matter of 
poor native endowment. It may likewise be 
socially induced, in the sense that the per- 
son who has lacked opportunities for educa- 
tion and communication is left without the 
knowledge and skills needed to understand 
society. Poor cognitive functioning may also 
result from various psychological disorders 
that interfere with rational and realistic 
thought. Whatever its origin, we expect per- 
sons with low cognitive capacity to be more 
susceptible to anomy than persons with high 
cognitive capacity. This hypothesis will be 
tested below. i 

Emotional factors. What we have in mind 
here are a variety of psychological states 
that warp perception, interfere with cogni- 
tive functioning, or render one very uncom- 
fortable in the face of ambivalence and 
ambiguity. These mental states may produce 
a tendency toward anomy in a number of 
ways. Some psychic states directly distort 
perception. Others so impair cognitive func- 
tioning that the person is unable to struc- 
ture the world realistically. Stil others so 
reduce his ability to interact successfully 
with his fellows that he fails to learn what 
they believe and value. This failure of learn- 
ing may be espécially important in the 
growth of anomy. One does not learn values 
and norms in precisely the way one learns 
facts: one is “socialized” into them through 
numerous interactions—living, working, and | 
talking with others—repeated over time and 
in a variety of contexts. Some psychic states 
(e.g., extreme hostility toward others) re- 
duce one’s ability to interact, and therefore 
prevent one from becoming well-acquainted 
with society’s norms and values, leading one 
to see the society as anomic. This proposi- 
tion, which will be refined and tested below, 
is also relevant to the third cluster of per- 
sonal factors that encourage anomy. 

Substantive beliefs and opinions. A per- 
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son’s opinions and values have a consider- 
able effect on the way he is received by a 
community or group. Newcomb showed in 
the Bennington study that persons who had 
acquired the “proper” values and beliefs 
were more readily accepted by the members 
of a group and more easily attained prestige 
positions within the group. Moreover, once 
a person has learned and accepted a group’s 
values to the extent necessary to secure ac- 
ceptance, his very participation will rein- 
force its values in his mind. Many studies of 
small groups have shown that group leaders, 
who, of course, participate most fully in the 
group life, are more devoted than the aver- 
age member to the group’s values.?® Partial 
acceptance of the rules will get one into 
the club; once inside, the processes of in- 
doctrination and absorption can be carri 
much farther. 
On the other hand, persons who fail to 
learn the dominant values of a group, or 
who hold beliefs and opinions not widely 
shared, are not likely to be well received by 
group members. This in turn reduces com- 
munication and makes socialization into the 
group even more difficult. A deviant lacks 
the intimate, vital experience of participa- 
tion which is essential to full appreciation 
of the group’s norms and values. His knowl- 
edge of those norms may be abstract and 
“theoretical,” insensitive to subtle shadings 
of mood and meaning—a caricature rather 
than an accurate portrait. In addition, since 
the deviant sees a group that has rejected 
him only from the outside, he may also see 
its activities as senseless and incoherent. 
The connection between the holding of 
deviant beliefs and the feeling that society 
is anomic is in some instances dependent on 
certain personality states. A substantial body 
of evidence indicates that many persons who 
hold extreme views on political, economic, 
and social questions feel an unusually keen 
need for order and certainty in their lives.*4 


22 Theodore M. Newcomb, Personality and Soctal 
Change, New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1943, esp. Ch. 8. 

28 See George C. Homans, The Human Group, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1950. 

24 See, e.g., T. W. Adorno, et al., The Authoritarian 
Personality, New York: Harper, 1950; and Milton 
Rokeach, The Open and Closed Mind, New York: 
Basic Books, 1960. Our own data, to be published 


This need is served by pzssionate attach- 
ment to a belief system. Because these peo- 
ple cannot gain the psychological security 
they crave unless they see their own beliefs 
embodied in the world outside, they easily 
come to feel that a social order not arranged 
along the lines of their own belief systems 
is really no order at all. 

We shall formulate some of the general 
hypotheses just proposed more specifically 
and submit rhem to tests of verification after 
we have described the samples, question- 
naires, and attitude scales employed in the 
present study. 


PROCEDURES 


The data were collected from two general 
populatian samples: one, a cross section of 
the population of Minnesota (N=1082), 
and the other a cross section of the national 
population (N=—1484). The Minnesota sur- 
vey, done in 1955, was conducted with the 
cooperation of the Minnesota Poll, which 
designed the sample and selected the re- 
spondents. The sample for the national sur- 
vey, carried out in 1958, was drawn by the 
Gallup Pol, which also administered the 
questionnaire. In both surveys, the inter- 
viewers explained how the questionnaire 
should be filled out and then left it with the 
respondent, who completed and returned it 
by mail. Although this departs from the 
more standard methods—a departure dic- 
tated by the great length and unusual con- 
tent of the questionnaires—the characteris- 
tics of the samples are very close to those 
of the populations sampled. The Minne- 
sota survey, which was designed primarily 
to investigete various forms of extreme or 
“marginal belief,” is called the Marginal 
Believer (IMB) study, while the national 
survey, which focused on political affiliation, 
activity, and belief, is called the Political 
Activities and Beliefs (PAB) study. 

The questionnaires for both studies, 
though different in some respects, had sim- 
ilar basic formats. Both were of the self- 
administering type. Both contained ques- 
tions about the respondert’s personal and 
social characteristics, group memberships 
subsequently, provide further support for this 
observation. 


35 For the details, see McClosky, of. cit, pp. 380- 
382. 
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and identifications, and political attitudes, 
interests, and activities. Both also contained 
a large number of attitude and personality 
scales, .each typically composed of nine 
agree-disagree items. The MB questionnaire 
had 512 such items, randomly presented but 
in reality divided into 63 scales. The PAB 
questionnaire contained 390 items compos- 
ing 47 scales, many of which had also been 
used in the MB study. These extensive ques- 
tionnaires provide a vast amount of informa- 
tion on large samples drawn from different 
populations at different times. With this 
base, not only can one assess the relations 
between anomy and many other attitudes 
and personal characteristics, but one can 
also replicate the inquiry by comparing the 
results of the two studies, 

The construction and testing of the large 
inventory of scales in these questionnaires 
took about two years and required the pre- 
liminary sampling of 1200 residents of the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul community.2* The re- 
sponses of this sample were scored and ana- 
lyzed by face inspection and modified Gutt- 
man procedures to ascertain their internal 
consistency, their face relation to the attri- 
bute being measured, and their unidi- 
mensionality. For some scales, empirical 
validation was achieved through the use 
of criterion groups; for others, a panel of 
judges was used to ascertain validity; for 
still others more emphasis was placed on 
internal consistency and reproducibility. One 
or more procedures for estimating validity 
were carried out for each scale in both 
studies, 

The Anomy scale was one of a set de- 
signed to measure response to the social 
and political community, Other measures in 
this set included bewilderment, pessimism, 
alienation, and sense of political futility. The 
definition of anomy employed in the con- 
struction of the scale is consistent with the 
definition already indicated, placing primary 
emphasis on feelings of normlessness and 
de-regulation. 


26 Twenty of the scales were developed by Mec- 


_ Closky alone. The Dominance and the Social Re- 
sponsibility scales were constructed in collaboration 
with Harrison Gough and Paul E. Meehl. All the 
others were developed in collaboration with Kenneth 
E. Clark and Paul E. Mechi. Arnold Rose was a 
member of the research team at an early stage. 


Like the other scales, the Anomy scale 
began as a large pool of items, each of which 
was designed to assess one or another facet 
of the anomic state of mind. Through pre- 
liminary screening and pre-testing, the ini- 
tial pool was cut to 11 items, which were 
then submitted to a sample of 273 Minne- 
sota adults, Their responses were scrutinized 
for internal consistency, subjected to a Gutt- 
man reproducibility procedure, and finally 
reduced to the nine items presented in order 
of item difficulty in Table 1. 

The validity of the scale can be assessed 
by several different criteria. One criterion 
is face validity: Do the scale items appear 
to express the sentiments and beliefs that 
constitute the anomic state of mind? This 
is an important test in this case, because 


TABLE 1, TEE ANOMY Scare: ITEMS AND LEVEL or 
Irem Drrricorry (PAB Samepre—N==1484) * 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Who Who 
Agree Disagree 


1. With everything so uncertain 82.3 17.7 
these days, it almost seems as 
though anything could happen. 

2. What is lacking in the world 
today is the old kind of friend- 
ship that lasted for a lifetime. 

3. With everything in such a state 
of disorder, it’s hard for a per- 
son to know where he stands 
from one day to the next. 

4. Everything changes so quickly 
these days that I often have 
trouble deciding which are the 
right rules to follow. 

5.I often feel that many things 
our parents stood for are just 
going to ruin before our very 
eyes. 

6.The trouble with the world 
today is that most people 
really don’t believe in anything. 

7.1 often feel awkward and out 
of place. 

8. People were better off in the 
old days when everyone knew 
just how he was expected to 
act. 

9.It seems to me that other 
people find it easler to decide 
what is right than I do. 


* Since the logic of this type of scale construction 
forces the respondent to agree or disagree, the pro- 
portion of “No Answers” is very small—about 1 per 
cent on the average. These have been omitted from 
the tabulation. 


69.3 30.7 


50.0 50.0 


485 51.5 


416 524 


44.1 55.9 


62.7 
72.6 


37.3 


27.4 


27.1 729 
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TABLE 2. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE ANCOMY ScaLe AND SELECTED “VALIDATIŞO” SCALEA * 





Feelings of 
Bewilder- Political Political Life 
Alienation ment Pessimism Impotence Cynicism Satisfaction 
Sample: 
PAB: N=-1484 -+-.60 NA +.50 +54 g $59 —.4l 
MB: N=1082 +58 4.62 +.43 +.55 +.62 —39 
NA=Not Available. 


* All figures are Pearson product-moment correBtions and all are significant beyond the .01 level. 


the people we designate as anomic are those 
who say precisely the sorts of things and 
display precisely the sorts of feelings that 
these items express. In short, the items de- 
fine, by their content, our conception 2f 
anomy. 

We are satisfied that the scale passes tkis 
test. With the possible exception of number 
7, each item manifestly expresses one 3r 
another dimension of the anomic mentality. 
The items express the feelings that people 
today lack firm convictions and standards, 
that it is difficult to tell right from wrong 
in our complex and disorderly world, that 
the traditional values which gave meaning 
to the individual and order to the society 
have lost their force, and that the socal 
ties which once bound men together have 
dissolved. 

Do the items express what other students 
mean by anomy? To answer this question 
_ we submitted the items to several groups 
of graduate students in political science aad 
psychology, and to some 40 Fellows at the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behev- 
ioral Sciences, In every instance, the propor- 
tion who judged the statements as express- 
ing some aspect of anomy was high enough 

to satisfy us that the scale items do in fact 
embody the feelings and beliefs associated 
with the concept. 

A second method of assessing the scale’s 
validity is to observe its relation to other 
attitudes that one would expect, on th2o- 
retical grounds, to find associated with feel- 
ings of anomy. One would expect an anonic 
person to feel lonely and distant from his 
fellows, to be confused and bewildered by 
events in his society, to report a strong sease 
of political futility, to feel pessimistic about 
himself and the future, and to display cyni- 
cal attitudes toward the men and practies 
governing society and the state. All these 


expectations are clearly born out by the 
correlations between Anomy and the vari- 
ables just mentioned, as can be seen from 
Table 2. The magnitude and direction of 
these correlations assured us that the Anomy 
scale is located in the proper attitude do- 
main, 

A third way to assess scale validity is to 
apply the usual technical tests for unidi- 
mensionality. Although this test matters, it 
is less impoztant than the validity measures 
already discussed. Indeed, no one can be 
certain that anomy should be thought of as 
a unidimensional attitude: much evidence 
suggests, as we will show, that it is only 
one facet o7 a many-sided sense of malaise 
or distress. f 

These demurrers made, we can still report 
that the scale exhibits a fair degree of uni- 
dimensionality. Reproducibility procedures 
carried out on both the PAB general popu- 
lation sample and on a national sample of 
3020 politizal influentials produced ` coeff- 
cients of reproducibility of .80 and .83, re- 
spectively. Observe also that all the items 
but one fall into the second and third quar- 
tiles of item difficulty: hence, the reproduci- 
bility coefficients are not factitiously in- 
creased by the use of items of very high 
or very low difficulty. The scale, then, 
achieves a satisfactory degree of internal 
cohesion and unidimensionelity. 

Although a nine-item scale cannot be ex- 
pected to produce an extremely high reli- 
ability score, the split-half reliability coeffi- 
cient as carrected by the Spearman-Brown 
formula is a satisfactory .76. An alternative 
computation utilizing a formula presented 
by L. J. Czonbach *7 yields a reliability co- 
efficient of .77. Additional evidence of the 
stability (if not, technically speaking, the 


27 Essentials of Psychologica! Testing (2nd ed.), 
New York: Harper and Row, p, 141, 
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reliability) of the scale can be gleaned from 
a comparison of the Anomy correlations in 
the MB and PAB studies. The relation of 
Anomy to a subset of 41 variables was 
tested in the MB study and, in effect, re- 
tested in the PAB study. Although to cor- 
relate the two sets of correlations may in 
some quarters be considered unorthodox, it 
is nevertheless worth noting that the cor- 
relation in this case was an astonishingly 
high .98. Thus, people in the PAB sample 
who possess certain social, attitudinal, or 
personality characteristics register scores on 
the Anomy scale that are very similar to 
the scores made by their counterparts in 
the MB sample, 

The criteria of face validity, correlation 
with related scales, reproducibility, and re- 
liability, are the appropriate tests by which 
to judge the quality of the Anomy scale. 
Other tests might be proposed, but they are 
not appropriate in this case. For instance, 
one common validation procedure is to 
check respondents’ scale scores against some 
independent and external criterion (prefer- 
ably behavioral) which assesses the same 
dimension that the scale seeks to measure. 
But for anomy, no feasible criterion is avail- 
able. Obviously, there is no recognizable 
group of anomics to whom one might turn to 
validate an anomy scale, as one can turn 
to groups of liberals or right-wing extrem- 
ists to validate a liberalism or fascism scale. 
Rates of divorce, crime, delinquency, alco- 
holism, suicide, and so on, are also inappro- 
priate criteria; for it is by no means certain 
that anomy typically produces these conse- 
quences or that a large proportion of them 
are caused by anomy. When a particular at- 
titude has known, measurable behavioral 
consequences, as is the case, for example, 
with ethnocentrism, these consequences can 
serve as indicators that the attitude is pres- 
ent. When the consequences of an attitude 
are not really known, the best indicators 
of the presence of the attitude are the scale 
items themselves. 

Another external criterion suggested by 
the literature is the observed level of agree- 
ment on basic norms. Although this mode 
of validation flows logically from the stand- 
ard sociological theory of anomy, we doubt 
its utility. For one thing, which values 
should be used to measure the level of 


agreement? Americans, for example, agree 
more about liberty than about equality. 
They agree more about freedom in the ab- 
stract than about freedoms in the particular. 
For another thing, disagreement about val- 
ues is known to be a function of social 
position. In the face of such facts, how can 
agreement on values be used to assess 
anomy? 

There are still other difficulties. Men 
might agree about what they actually be- 
lieve and still feel a strong sense of anomy. 
Conversely, men might disagree sharply and 
not feel anomic, Plainly, what matters in 
conceptualizing anomy is not the actual 
state of agreement on norms but the feel- 
ings men have about the state of the norms. 
Otherwise, any society pervaded by sharp 
disagreement over basic values would have 
to be considered an anomic society, and a 
society with few such differences would have 
to be considered non-anomic. But that con- 
ception appears nonsensical when one recog- 
nizes that even in the “consensual” society 
many people feel aimless and adrift. 

A word about analysis procedures before 
turning to the findings. For convenience, we 
have broken all the scale distributions into 
approximate thirds, which meant in the case 
of Anomy that those who scored 6~9 were 
considered highly anomic, those who scored 
3-5 were designated as the middle group, 
and those who scored 0-2 were classified as 
low or non-anomic. We shall report the data 
principally in percentage form, comparing 
the high, middle, and low anomics on a num- 
ber of dimensions. Wherever parallel sets of 
data exist for both the MB and PAB sam- 
ples, they will be presented. 

We have also carried out a number of 
procedures to control for possible “contam- 
inating” factors. Thus, we have run the 
Anomy scale against the other scales with 
education, socio-economic status, and acqui- 
escence controlled, among others. In addi- 
tion, we have analyzed the relations between 
anomy and certain personality and attitude 
dimensions in samples matched for seven 
social and demographic characteristics. 


FINDINGS 


In this section we shall test the general 
hypotheses stated above, as well as some 
specific hypotheses derived from them. 
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Cognitive factors. A society’s norms must 
be learned, and one of the factors deter- 
mining ability to learn them is cognitive 
capacity. A person who finds it extremely 
difficult to grasp the relations among ideas 
and events, to reason from effects to causes, 
and to organize his thoughts and percep- 
tions into coherent wholes, is likely to see 
the social world as confusing and confused. 
Thus, our hypothesis is that level of cogni- 
tive functioning and anomy are inversely 
related.*8 ; 

The most widely used measure of level 
of cognitive functioning is, of course, a 
standard intelligence test, but it was impos- 
sible to administer such a test in the present 
study. This, however, does not jeopardize 
our purposes. There is a great deal of “slip- 
page” between cognitive capacity, as meas- 


28 This is not the place to enter the nature- 
nurture debate. Suffice it to say that both hereditary 
and environmental factors affect the level of cogni- 
tive functioning. Social scientists are familiar enough 
with the findings on the impact of sociological 
factors on intelligence test performance. Perhaps 
they are less familiar with the findings on the rela- 
tions between genotypic similarities and similarity 
of performance on intelligence tests. A recent survey 
of 52 atudies conducted over the past 50 years con- 
cluded that “a marked trend is seen toward an in- 
creasing degree of intellectual resemblance in direct 
proportion to an increasing degree of genetic rela- 
tionship, regardless of environmental communality. 
Furthermore, for most relatlonship categories [e.g.: 
parent-child; one-egg twins] the median of the 
empirical correlations [between genetic relation and 
performance on mental tests] closely approaches 
the theoretical value predicted on the basis of 
genetic relationship alone.” L. Erlenmeyer-Kimling 
and Lissy F. Jarvik, “Genetics and Intelligence: A 
Review,” Science, 142 (December 13, 1963). 

We cite these findings because they suggest how 
important it is in social science inquiry to acknowl- 
edge, in both theory and method, the existence of 
factors operating at the genetic-psychological level. 
The standard theory of anomy incorporates a “uni- 
formitarian” perspective: it takes no systematic ac- 
count of individual differences. Any full explanation 
must give due consideration to both sets of factors. 
This is basic to the present paper. In principle, this 
inquiry into personality factors should be pushed 
back to genotypic differences, on the premise that 
they produce differences in behavior potentials, 
while environmental differences produce different 
performances. Work on the genetic bases of psycho- 
logical variations has barely begun, however, so we 
cannot push the inquiry back that far. But we can 
insist that an appreciation of the causal role of 
personal factors is essential to a comprehensive 
theory of anomy. 


ured solely by intelligence test scores alone, 
and the level of cognitive functioning at 
which an individual actually conducts his 
life. Cognitive functioning is a composite 
made up of a number of dimensions, and 
to get at these, other measures than a 
standard intellizence test are needed. Our 
questionnaires contained a number of meas- 
ures that tap various recognizable dimen- 
sions of cognitive behavior, Taken together, 
they provide a fairly accurate profile of a 
respondent’s level of cognitive functioning. 
Specifically, we have five such measures: 

1. The usual data on years of formal 
schooling completed were collected. While 
education is primarily a “social” variable, it 
has also repeatedly been shown to provide 
an indirect measure of the knowledge-and- 
skills aspect of cognition, Plainly, persons 
with little or nc education are likely to lack 
much of the knowledge ard many of the 
tools necessary for effective cognitive func- 
tioning and for coping with the social world. 

2. The “Intellectuality” scale measures 
one’s orientation toward and participation in 
intellectual and cultural ac-ivities. 

3. The “Awareness” scale is a rather sim- 
ple information test. It provides a useful 
brief measure of the respondent’s knowledge 
of some basic features of the political and 
social system. A person who scores poorly 
on this test will scarcely be able to perform 
effectively as a citizen, for de lacks even an 
elementary knowledge of how the system 
works. 

4, The “Mysticism” scale measures belief 
in such things as spiritualism, necromancy, 
astrology, and the prophetic portent of vari- 
ous kinds of signs and wonders. Essentially, 
an individual’s score reflects his conviction 
that strange and supernatural forces move 
among men and hover over their affairs. It 
therefore measures the degree to which one 
is attracted by magical rather than rational 
and scientific explanations, Note that the 
scale gets at something diferent from mere 
feelings of igncrance or inability to compre- 
hend complex phenomena. It taps the feel- 
ing that many events are inherently inex- 
plicable by the ordinary methods of reason 
and proof because the events themselves are 
the products of extraordinary and mysterious 
forces beyond the understanding of mere 
men. The person who holds such beliefs has 
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largely abandoned the rules of logic and evi- 
dence in the search for meaning. 

5. An “Acquiescence” measure, consist- 
ing of 19 pairs of contradictory items, was 
included for the usual purpose of gauging 


and controlling for response set. This meas- ` 


ure, however, does more than improve the 
analyst’s confidence that the relationships 
he has discovered among a number of varia- 
bles are not merely artifacts of the tendency 
to acquiesce; it also discloses something 


seven times as likely to score high on Anomy 
as a person who is low on Mysticism. Similar 
ratios obtain in the comparisons between 
persons who score high and low on Intel- 
lectuality, Awareness, Education, and Ac- 
quiescence. In both samples and on all five 
dimensions of cognitive functioning the re- 
sults run uniformly and powerfully in the 
predicted direction. 

Additional evidence for the hypothesis 
was obtained from a procedure designed to 


TABLE 3. LEVEL or COGNITIVE FUNCTIONING AND ANoMY 





(In Percentages) 
National Sample Minnesota Sample 
Anomy Anomy 
High Middle Low (N)* High Middle Low N) 
Education 
High 139 41.5 44.5 (402) 8.2 34.6 57.2 (292) 
Middle 35.5 40.4 24.0 (757) 26.7 34.1 39,2 (498) 
Low 60.6 30.3 9.1 (320) 49.7 32.1 18.2 (280) 
Intellectuality 
High 15.0 38.5 46.4 (532) 8.4 31.2 60.4 (369) 
Middle 40.5 40.9 18.6 (555) 26.6 36.3 37.1 (388) 
Low 54.6 35.2 10.2 (392) 51.7 33.2 15.1 (325) 
Awareness * 
High 8.1 30.9 61.0 (295) 
Middle 23.6 33.6 42.8 (381) 
Low 46.3: 35.7 18.0 (406) 
Mysticism ° 
High 47.2 33.7 19.1 (413) 
Middle 21.9 39.9 38.2 (406) 
Low 68 24.0 69.2 (263) 
Acquiescence 
gh 64.6 29.9 55 (492) 57.5 32.6 9.9 (334) 
Middle 28.1 48.1 23.8 (530) 22.8 40.7 36.5 (359) 
Low 11.7 36.8 51.5 (462) 7.2 28.0 64.8 (389) 





“In this and most subsequent tables, the National Sample N is 1479 instead of the 1484 actually in the 
original sample because five persons did not report education. 
> Of the 1082 persons in the Minnesota Sample, 12 did not report education. 


° Not available for the Minnesota Sample. 


about the quality of the respondent’s intel- 
lectual life. Specifically, the tendency to ac- 
quiesce reflects an undiscriminating and il- 
logical mind, one that works carelessly and 
makes few and superficial intellectual de- 
mands on perceptions and cognitions within 
a stimulus field. The Acquiescence scale 
measures the consistency-logicality dimen- 
sion of cognitive functioning. 

Table 3 provides the material for testing 
the hypothesis that level of cognitive func- 
tioning is inversely related to anomy, and 
it shows that the hypothesis is overwhelm- 
ingly confirmed. For example, a person who 
scores high on the Mysticism scale is nearly 


measure the consistency with which a per- 
son reasons from a general principle to 
a particular application. Fourteen pairs of 
items were constructed, each pair composed 
of a general statement of an idea and a par- 
ticular application of that idea. In both sam- 
ples, and for almost every pair of items, the 
highly anomic were less consistent than the 
non-anomic. 

Emotional factors. We have suggested that 
the ability to comprehend a society’s norms 
depends in considerable degree on the in- 
dividual’s personality. Certain personality 
states can lower the level of cognitive func- 
tioning, distort perception, interfere with so- 
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Taste 4. PSYCHOLOGICAL INELEXIBILITY AND ÅNOMY 


(In Percentages) 
National Sample Minnesota Sample 
Anomy Anomy 
High Middle Low N) High Middle Low (N) 

Intolerance of 
Ambiguity f 

High 55.5 35.3 9.2 (578) 45.3 34.8 19.9 (417) 

Middle 314 424 26.2 (474) 22.0 37.2 40.8 (341) 

Low 115 38.6 49.9 (427) 11.7 284 59.9 (324) 
Rigidity 

High 51.9 34.2 13.9 (632) 59.5 35.9 24.6 (418) 

Middle 28.0 43.7 28.3 (375) 21.7 39.7 38.6 (290) 

Low 18.2 40.3 415 (472) 19.8 26.5 53.7 (374). 
Obsessiveness 

High 46.0 36.0 18.0 (594) M.i 36.3 29.6 (419) 

Middle 31.9 42.1 26.0 (373) 25.9 33.6 40.5 (301) 

Low 24.8 38.9 36.3 (512) 224 30.7 46.9 (362) 
Inflexibility : 
Inder : 

High 67 27 6 (250) 48 AL 11 (157) 

Mid-High 43 39 18 (466) 34 35 31 (325) 

Mid-Low 26 45 29 (417) 23 35 42 (346) 

Low 13 38 49 (346) 12 27 61 (242) 


cial interaction and communication, and gen- 
erally impair the ability to sort out and 
make coherent connections among the diverse 
elements of the social world. We shall ex- 
amine four interrelated personality clusters 
which produce a tendency toward anomy: 
psychological inflexibility, anxiety, low ego 
strength, and generalized anger and aggres- 
sion. 

1. Inflexibility. The line of reasoning fol- 
lowed so far suggests that one of the per- 
sonality states most conducive to anomy is 
psychological inflexibility. This condition is 
characterized by unusual rigidity in the em- 
ployment of defense mechanisms. Highly in- 
flexible persons tend toward premature cog- 
nitive closure and are inclined to restrict the 
range of alternatives they consider relevant 
to the handling of a problem. They hang 
tightly to their established perceptual and 
cognitive structures and resist changes in 
their set ways of thought and action: trial- 
and-error behavior, for example, is difficult 
for them. The psychologically inflexible also 
have a low tolerance for ambiguity. They 
crave order, fixed patterns, clear and simple 
alternatives. 

The contingencies and diversities of a com- 
plex and changing society are highly un- 
settling to such people, and they tend to 
extend their need for order and predictabil- 


ity to the society at large. Their urge to 
assert rigid control over the forces affecting 
their personal lives registers itself in the wish 
to bring the community itself under firm 
control. Orly then can they feel at home in 
the world. Furthermore, persons in the grip 
of a powerful need for certainty are likely 
to see the world around them as less orderly 
than it may in fact be. Blind to the continu- 
ities and stabilities, and hyper-sensitive to 
the novelties and instabilities, such persons 
cannot perceive what many observers have 
reported, namely that beneath the changes 
in the face of America, a remarkably stable 
core of vaiues and beliefs has endured.*® 
To test the hypothesis that inflexibility 
produces a tendency toward anomy, we in- 
cluded three measures of inflexibility in the 
study design. The three were also combined 
into a summary measure, which we have 
called the “Inflexibility Index.” Table 4, in 
which the relations betwe2n these measures 
and anomy are presented, shows a very 
strong connection between inflexibility and 
anomy. For example, 67 per cent of those 
in the national sample who score high on the 


39 See, e.g, Clyde Kluckhohn, “Have There Been 
Discernible Shifts In American Values During the 
Past Generation?” in Elting E. Morison (ed.), The 
American Sryle: Essays in Value and Perspective, 
New York: Harper, 1958, pp. 145-217. 
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Inflexibility Index also score high on Anomy, 
whereas only 13 per cent of low scorers on 
the Index are high on Anomy. The dispro- 
portion is almost equally large for the Min- 
. nesota sample, running from 48 to 12 per 
“cent. Similar results obtain for each of the 
, component measures, Thus, in the national 
sample, one who scores high on Intolerance 
of Ambiguity is almost five times as likely 
to score high on Anomy as one who scores 
low on Intolerance: of Ambiguity; in the 
Minnesota sample the ratio is four to one. 

These powerful correlations are all the 
more impressive and theoretically meaning- 
ful when one considers that the three inflexi- 
bility variables represent genotypic psycho- 
logical states. The scales tapping them draw 
on personality material exclusively and are 
free of social or political content. A typical 
item from the Intolerance of Ambiguity 
scale: “I am the sort of person who likes 
to know just where he stands on everything.” 
From the Obsessiveness scale: “I honestly 
believe I have more persistence than most 
people.” From the Rigidity scale: “It bothers 
me when something unexpected interrupts 
my daily routine.” Clearly, there is no con- 
nection between the face content of the items 
in these scales and that of the Anomy items. 
Hence, Table 4 shows two sets of variables 
distinct in nature and content, yet highly 
correlated with each other, Inflexibility re- 
duces one’s capacity to accommodate to di- 
versity and contingency, and limits one’s 
ability to perceive the uniformities that may 
underlie diversity. Faced by complex stim- 
uli from the social world, inflexible persons 
are easily overwhelmed. Their anxiety is 
aroused, they become confused, and they reg- 
ister intense feelings of anomy, 

2. Anxiety. Persons who suffer from a high 
degree of anxiety are also likely to. ex- 
hibit anomic feelings. The chain between 
these two states has a number of links. 
Since an inverse relationship exists between 
level of cognitive functioning and anomy, 
anything that impairs the quality of cogni- 
tive functioning thereby heightens the tend- 
ency toward anomy. That anxiety has a 
crippling effect on the cognitive process is 
not only established in numerous experi- 
ments but is apparent as well from every- 
day observation. Second, persons who feel 
generally anxious about themselves—about 
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their health, their achievements, their 
strength and. worth—also typically feel 
anxious about the external world, Their 
inner anxiety spills over onto the outer 
world, and they tend to project upon the 
external world the doubts and fears that 
dominate their own mental life. They see 
the society as uncertain, confused, lacking 
in clear standards and direction—in short, 
as anomic, Third, intense anxiety sometimes 
leads its victims to withdraw from reality, 
or at least to retreat from contacts with the ` 
outside. Obviously, this reduces socialization 
and learning, and thus indirectly increases 
the tendency toward anomy. 

The MB study offers three scales for 
testing the hypothesis that anxiety increases 
anomy. The Manifest Anxiety scale meas- 
ures generalized or “constitutional” anxiety. 
Its items refer to restlessness, high state of 
excitation, hysteria, susceptibility to loss of 
consciousness, and the like. The Stability- 
Disorganization scale assesses such char- 
acteristics as inability to concentrate, 
proneness to debilitating worry, and inde- 
cisiveness. A Bewilderment scale gauges a re- 
spondent’s tendencies to regard the external 
world as unfathomable, complicated, and up- 
setting. Although some of the items in the 
Bewilderment scale express sentiments sim- 
ilar to some of those in the Anomy scale, 
the first two are close to being pure, clinical- 
type measures, and thus are especially use- 
ful for testing the hypothesis. 

Table 5 shows that the hypothesis is 
strongly confirmed. For example, the prob- 


Taste 5, ANXIETY AND ANOMY | 


(In Percentages) 
Minnesota Sample 
Anomy 

High Middle Low (N) 
Manifest Anxiety 

52.4 35.1 12.5 (248) 
Middle 264 35.5 38.1 (533) 
Low 10.3 29.2 60.5 (301) 
Stability-Disorgani- 

ration 

518 326 15.6 (365) 
Middle 21.6 36.7 41.7 (393) 
Low 8.6 31.2 60.2 (324) 
Bewilderment 
High 61.0 269 121 (331) 
Middle 229 43.0 341 (393) 
Low 28 29.6 67.6 (358) 
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ability of being anomic is over four times 
as great when one scores high on Manifest 
Anxiety as when one scores low. Similar 
results appear for the other two scales. 

3. Low Ego Strength. This label refers to 
generalized feelings of personal inadequacy 
and self-contempt. We have in mind here 
people who feel psychologically maimed, 
crippled, and therefore unsightly in thair 
own and others’ eyes. Typically a person 
with low ego strength lacks self-confidenze, 
gains little satisfaction from life, and is pes- 
simistic about the future. He often bears a 
heavy burden of guilt, oppressive for its 
very vagueness and pervasiveness. Haunted 
by the fear that others will discover ais 
unwholesome thoughts and acts, he urgen-ly 
tries to keep his inner self inviolate, For 
him, the conviction that the society is anonic 
may be psychologically functional; his 
anomic feelings serve as a part of his syst2m 


of self-defense and self-justification. Cne ‘ 


who feels inadequate, guilty, unhappy with 
_ the way he has managed his life, and un- 
certain of his worth may find it importent 
to blame his malaise on the system rather 
than on himself. Not he, but the society is 
confused, chaotic, and sullied; being itcelf 
disordered, society has made him its victm. 
Thus we hypothesize that persons who pos- 
sess low ego strength are likely to score hgh 
on anomy. 

Both studies included a number of meas- 
ures designed to assess particular dimensions 
of ego strength. Compared to “pure” per- 
sonality variables, such as hostility or para- 
noia, some of the variables in this cluster 
contain a larger component of “social” in- 


fluences. One scale measures psycholog:cal . 


guilt, another self-confidence. A third, N2ed 
Inviolacy, probes the depth of the respoad- 
ent’s fear of being unmasked, having his 
wishes and thoughts disclosed. An Aliena- 
tion scale taps the feeling of loneliness and 
the yearning for supportive primary rela- 
tionships. Two scales, Life Satisfaction and 
Status Frustration, assess the respondent’s 
feeling that he has managed his life satis- 
factorily and has achieved the success he 
had hoped for and thought he deserred. 
Two others, Pessimism and Political Fitil- 
ity, measure respectively one’s hopes and 
fears for the future, and the degree to which 
one feels capable of directing future events 


towerd satisfactory outcomes, The Domi- 
nance scale gauges the subject’s security in 
social relationships, his self-assurance, and 
his forcefulness and ability to- influence 


‘others, Finelly, a Social Responsibility scale 


measures acequacy of social adjustment and 
personality integration. This battery of in- 
struments permits a broad appraisal of the 
main components of ego-sirength. Table 6 
shows their relations with anomy. 

Each of the ego-strength variables is re- 
lated to Anomy in the direction predicted 
by the hypothesis. Furthermore, the con- 
nections ars in each case linear and very 
powerful. Although a few af the correlations 
are slightly inflated by the similarities in 
content between several of the Anomy items 
and several items in the ego-strength scales, 
the correlations remain so large and con- 
sistent for all scales and individual items 
in this group as to Jeave ro doubt that the 
weaker the self-image, the stronger the feel- 
ings of anomy. 

4, Generalized Aggression. Both controlled 
experiments and daily observation indicate 
that persons in the grip of powerful, gen- 
eralized emotions of rage and fear are often 
unable to separate their internal feelings 
from objective reality. The storm within 
boils over and damages the world without. 
Such persans tend to see events as caught 
up in the same whirlwind that buffets them. 
They are inclined to blame their own mis- 
fortunes on forces outside themselves, and 
to wish tc punish others for the injuries 
that have been worked on them. Attributing 
malevolent intentions to the forces pressing 
upon them from the outside, they are likely 
to hate society for what they believe it has 
done to them. To judge the society as anomic 
is a way to express anger at it and simultane- 
ously to make it responsible for the wrath 
one feels within. 

Rage can lead to anomy by still another 
route. Persons high in hostility tend to be 
judgmental and severe in their attitudes to- 
ward others, and deficient in the capacity 
for sympathetic and trusting responses; their 
personal relationships are often tense, in- 
secure and unrewarding, Through feedback, 
the turmoil they stir up around themselves 
intensifies the needs and feelings that pro- 
duced the turmoil in the first place. Under 
these conditions, the uncertainty and in- 











(In Percentages) 
National Sample 
Anomy 
High Middle Low (N) 
Guilt 3 
High 64.0 30.4 5.6 (431) 51.7 35.1 13.2 (296) 
Middle 34.5 46.9 18.6 (467) 30.3 39.2 305 (370) 
Low 14.1 37.9 48.0 (581) 8.9. 27.6 63.5 (416) 
Self-Confidence * 
High 13.4 33.9 52.7 (336) 
Middle 28.1 34.7 37.2 (449) 
Low 44.1 31.7 24.2 (297) 
Need Inviolacy 
High 62.1 30.8 7A (491) 50.1 32.7 17.2 (355) 
Middle 36.3 45.0 18.7 (380) 25.8 42.1 32.1 (252) 
Low 12.5 40.8 46.7 (608) 124 29.9 57.7 (475) 
Life-Satisfac- 
tion 
High 183 37.7 44.0 (459) 13.0 30.6 56.4 (369) 
` Middle 33.3 42.3 244 (496) 275 37.2 353 (374) 
Low 51.5 35.7 12.8 (524) 44.6 33.0 22.4 (339) 
Alfenation 
High 62.0 32.6 54 (497) 59.2 26.4 144 (284) 
Middle 32.5 46.6 21.0 (539) 28.7 41.0 303 (380) 
Low . 8.1 35.4 56.4 (443) 6.0 31.8 62.2 (418) 
Status Frustration 
High 61.0 32.1 6.9 (305) 56.1 27.8 16.1 (180) 
Middle 37.1 42.2 20.7 (593) 304 38.8 30.8 (418) 
Low 19.5 38.2 42.3 (581) 15.3 314 53.3 (484) 
Pessimism 
High 60.3 32.8 6.9 (436) 53.0 29.8 15.2 (198) 
Middle 30.9 42.7 26.4 (709) 28.8 ‘37.7 33.5 (539) 
Low 11.1 37.1 51.8 (334) 11.0 29.6 59.4 (345) 
Political Futility 
High 62.4 313 63 (447) 61.3 274 113 (266) 
Middle 32.4 44.1 23.5 (549) 26.7 41.2 32.1 (408) 
Low 12.8 38.9 48.2 (483) 74 30,1 62.5 (408) 
Dominance 
High 18.0 37.8 443 (551) 7.6 30.6 618 (424) 
Middle 32.8 44.0 23.2 (457) 317 35.2 33.1 (335) 
Low 57.3 342 8&5 (a) 50.8 35.9 13.3 (323) 
Social Respon- 
sibility 
High 12.0 40.3 47.6 (382) 5.0 28.7 663 (282) 
Middle 29.5 444 26.1 (583) 214 37.8 40.8 (439) 
Low 58.6 30.5 10.9 (514) 53.7 32.4 13.9 (361) 


“Not avaliable for the National Sample. 


stability in one’s personal relationships are toward others, to be intolerant of their weak- 


easily equated with the presumed uncertain- 
ties of the larger social order. Such persons 
perceive the world as uncertain and unre- 
liable—anomic. 

Four measures were used to tap various 
dimensions of generalized aggression. The 
questionnaires included scales, basically 
clinical in nature, of Hostility and Paranoia. 
Two other scales assess the tendency to be 
judgmental and severe in one’s orientation 


nesses, and unforgiving of any trait or be- 
havior that does not seem “strong” or 
“tough.” One of these scales was called “In- 
tolerance of Human Frailty,” and the other 
“Contempt for Weakness.” The connections 
between these four variables and Anomy 
are presented in Table 7, and in every in- 
stance the results support the hypothesis. 
The two clinical variables, Hostility and 
Paranoia, show extremely powerful correla- 
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tions with Anomy. The correlations on the 
other two are not quite as high, perhaps be- 
cause they are really projections onto ex- 
ternal objects of personal hostility and self- 
doubt, and there is always some slippage 
between a genotypic personality state and 
its manifestation in the social world. 
Substantive Beliefs and Opinions. We 
have now seen that many psychological 
states, because they impair social interac- 


perfectly aware of what other members of 
that society believe and value, and he may 
easily confuse hig ignorance of the norms 
with the conviction tha: no norms exist. 
Or, because his own strong beliefs deviate 
so radically from those held by others, the 
extreme believer may be inclined to think 
that other, more moderate persons really 
have no worthwhile values at all. What ap- 
pears to the moderate as -ealistic good sense 


TABLE 7, AGGRESSION AND ANDMY 





(i Percentages) , 
National SampB Minnzsota Sample 
Anomy Anomy : 
High Middle Low (N) High Middle Low N) 

Hostility . 

High 62.0 32.5 5.6 (413) 533 333 13.4 (246) 

Middle 32.9 46.2 20.9 (632) 29.1 380 32.9 (495) 

Low 12.7 33.2 54.2 (434) 79 276 64.5 (341) 
Paranoia 

High 63.1 32.8 44 (867) 56.8 312 12.0 (391) 

Middle 27.8 48.5 23.7 (443) 19.0 441 36.9 (331) 

Low 8.1 36.5 55.4 (469) 47 26.6 68.7 (361) 
Intolerance of . 

Human Frailty : 

High 54.3 34.2 1L5 (582) 46.3 346 19.1 (272) 

Middle 27.2 44.3 2&6 - (637) 26.4 36.6 37.0 (546) 

Low 11.5 34.2 54.2 (260) 12.1 26.5 614 (264) 
Contempt for 

Weakness 

High 56.9 33.6 g5 (390) 49.5 35.7 14.8 (305) 

Middle 32.2 42.0 . 257 (735) 23.9 34.9 412 (478) 

Low 17.0 36.7 463 (354) 12.4 29.4 58.2 (299) 


tion, and hence impede perception and learn- 
ing, indirectly give rise to anomic feel‘ngs. 
A person’s substantive views about wha: the 
world is like may produce the same results, 
especially if his values, beliefs about people, 
and opinions on public questions are so 
extreme as to be unsettling to others. 
Individuals whose beliefs deviate w:dely 
from those commonly held are not Ekely 
to be wholly accepted into the community, 
for extreme views typically express, implic- 
itly or explicitly, rejection not only of the 
commonly held beliefs but also of those who 
hold them. Thus, deviant beliefs constitute 
barriers to effective interaction, and there- 
fore to the kind of learning that requires 
close and repeated association with others. 
An individual whose deviant and ext-eme 
opinions bar him from full participaticn in 
the larger society will very likely be im- 


strikes the extremist as wishy-washy con- 
fusion masquerading as moderation. 

Finally, our own data show that holding 
extreme views is associated with various 
psycho-pzthological states, such as intense 
anxiety, hostility, and inflexibility. Here the 
extreme substantive views are really expres- 
sions—almost symptoms—of the underlying 
psychological state, and may be function- 
ally important in satisfying the needs of the 
personality system. Often, these psychologi- 
cal disturbances themselves greatly impede 
interaction; when the disturbance expresses 
itself in radically deviant substantive views, 
the barriers to successful interaction grow 
even higher. Inability so surmount those 
barriers produces feelings that the society 
itself is disordered and confused. 

For these reasons, we expected to find 
the holding of deviant beliefs positively as- 
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sociated with Anomy. A number of scales 
in our study tapped respondents’ commit- 
ments to various deviant ideologies and atti- 
tudes. Data on these scales are presented 
in Table 8. The Totalitarianism scale meas- 
ures the degree to which one is prepared to 
sacrifice human values to an overriding 
political objective. The Left Wing and Right 
Wing scales draw their items directly from 
the writings produced by political movements 
of the extreme left and right. The Fascism 
scale is not the familiar California F Scale, 
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So far, our data have referred to substan- 
tive beliefs and opinions about actual ob- 
jects in the social environment, and about 
questions concerning the way social, eco- 
nomic, and political affairs are and ought to 
be handled. We now turn to a different kind 
of belief, namely, attitudes about people. 
Certain beliefs about people can have the 
same negative effects on interaction and 
learning as the substantive views just dis- 
cussed. Here we refer to a cluster of atti- 
tudes which might for convenience be called 


TABLE 8. EXTREME BELIEFS AND ANOMY 


(In Percentages) 
National Sample Minnesota Sample 
Anomy Anomy 
High Middle Low (N) High Middle Low N) 
Totalitarianism 
i 64.6 30.0 5.4 (500) 47.5 34.2 183 (480) 
Middle 29.3 28.5 ` 22.2 (559) 15.5 40.2 44.3 (368) 
Low 7.6 35.5 56.9 (420) 73 22.2 70.5 (234) 
Fascist * 
Values 
High 58.2 26.8 15.0 (194) 
Middle 314 39.3 29.3 (417) 
Low 123 314 56.3 (471) 
Left Wing 
72.7 24.9 24 (410) 68.5 24.2 73 (232) 
Middle 32.8 49.8 17.4 (488) 31.3 44.2 24.5 (310) 
Low 10.5 38.7 50.8 (581) 85 31.7 59.8 (540) 
Right Wing 
High 71.2 26.1 2.7 (490) 69.8 25.9 4.3 (212) 
Middle 27.7 51.6 20.7 (560) 30.9 42.8 263 (434) 
Low 3.5 35.7 60.8 (429) 4.6 28.2 67.2 (436) 


“Not available for the National Sample. 


but a measure composed of items drawn 
mainly from the political texts of Fascism. 
Our general hypothesis predicts that persons 
who score high on these scales are likely to 
be anomic. 

The findings in all cases run powerfully 
in the predicted direction. The high correla- 
tions between Anomy and extreme substan- 
tive beliefs strengthens our thesis that Anomy 
reflects a failure of socialization all along the 
line. Not only does the anomic feel confused 
and normless, but he also leans toward val- 
ues and opinions that are rejected in his 
society. Both the feeling of emptiness and 
the leaning toward extreme opinions are two 
aspects of an underlying failure to assimilate 
the modal values of a society in a balanced, 
concrete, accurate way. 


misanthropy. Included under this heading 
are feelings of generalized mistrust and sus- 
piciousness toward people, a readiness to find 
fault in others and to be harshly judgmental 
toward them, an unwillingness to extend 
‘sympathy, a conviction that if people are 
having trouble they probably deserve it, 
and a tendency to reject out of hand and 
under stereotyped slogans members of 
groups other than one’s own. 

The questionnaires contained a number of 
scales that tap these attitudes. The Cal- 
vinism scale, in setting forth the values of 
the Protestant Ethic, measures the tendency 
toward judgmentalism and severity in one’s 
demands upon others. The other labels, listed 
in Table 9, adequately convey the attitudes 
being measured. 
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The first two scales in Table 9 (Tolerance 
and Faith in People) measure a receptive 
orientation toward people, while the other 
three assess various dimensions of a rejective 
orientation, The relation between Anomy 
and each of the scales in both sets runs mas- 
sively in the predicted direction. Persons 
who are highly tolerant of others and who 
have strong faith in the abilities and virtues 
of their fellow men are much less likely to 
score high on the Anomy scale than are 
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and culture are, after all, elaborately inter- 
twined, and the possibility must be faced 
that we are attributing to the one a power 
that properly belongs to the other. If, as 
some students believe, personality expresses 
the social setting so closely as to be in- 
separable from it, it obviously cannot play 
the independent, and often decisive, role we 
have assigned to it in our explanatory model. 
That social learning is vital to the formation 
of personality and that different social set- 


TABLE 9, MIBSANTHROPY AND ANCMY 








(In Percentages) 
National Sample Minnesota Sample 
Anomy Anomy 
High Middle Low (N) High Middle Low (N) 
Tolerance 
High 21.6 40.6 37.8 (638) 18.1 32.1 49.8 (414) 
Middle 36.0 39.1 24.9 (350) 24.0 31.8 44.2 (267) 
Low 51.9 35.4 12.6 (491) 40.7 36.4 22.9 (401) 
Faith in People * 
63 29.7 64.0 (300) 
Middle 26.0 39.4 34.6 (439) 
Low 49.3 29.7 21.0 (343) 
Calvinism ” 
High 46.7 42.3 11.0 (437) 
Middle 35.8 38.7 25.5 (695) 
Low 19.0 33.4 47.6 (347) 
Elitism, Inequal- 
50.2 36.4 13.5 (572) 46.4 34.0 19.6 (291) 
Middle 32.2 41.7 26.1 (575) 28.6 39.7 31.7 (413) 
Low 14.2 36.8 49.1 (332) 13.0 26.7 603 (378) 
Ethnocentrism 
High 57.5 35.2 73 (640) 54.4 34.1 11.5 (261) 
Middle 27.4 46.1 265 (412) 28.2 39.8 32.0 (462) 
Low 89 36.3 54.8 (427) 8.4 25.4 66.2 (359) 


“Not available for the National Sample. 
Not available for the Minnesota Sample. 


persons who are not receptively oriented. On 
the three rejective variables, the direction is 
reversed: persons who score high on them 
are much more likely to score high on 
Anomy as well. 


THE QUESTION OF SPURIOUSNESS 


To complete our presentation of the data, 
we must address one final question. Are the 
reported correlations between various per- 
sonality states and anomy genuine and au- 
tonomous, or are they epiphenomenal, the 
secondary products of environmental forces 
that underlie the psychological states? 

This is a critical question, for personality 


tings give rise to different modal personality 
configurations, can scarcely be doubted.®° 
But the matter, so far as it bears on the ex- 
planation of anomy, does not end there. 
For one thing, the social forces that have 
most to do with fashioning personality (e.g., 
primary influences in early childhood) are 
not necessarily the same forces that are 
alleged to induce anomy (e.g., status frus- 
tration, malintegration, conflict between so- 
cial goals and means, etc.). For another, 
although persons from the same social set- 


80 See, for example, August E. Hollingshead and 
Frederick C. Redlich, Social Class and Mental IU- 
ness, New York: Wiley, 1958. 
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tings resemble each other more closely on 
the average than they resemble persons from 
other social settings, they nevertheless vary 
widely in their personality patterns. They 
also vary in their response to the social 
norms—a variation that appears to follow 
closely the variations in their personalities. 

We are convinced—and we believe the 
data will confirm it—that the principal 
source of anomic feeling resides for some 
people in their social settings; for others in 
their individual personalities; and for still 
others, in a combination of the two. This 
means that a person can express anomic 
feelings without possessing the personality 
traits (or alternatively, the social character- 
istics) that are correlated with anomy. It 
also means that either of those major de- 
terminants may be sufficient to evoke anomic 
responses, regardless of the contribution of 
the other. Extremely inflexible persons, for 
example, are significantly more anomic than 


flexible persons in every sample (including 
our elite sample of political influentials), 
and in every social, economic, or educational 
setting in which we have compared them. 
But it also means that someone can possess 
the “appropriate” personality (or social) 
characteristic without being anomic. In 
other words, whether the personality geno- 
type gives rise in every individual to identi- 
cal phenotypic manifestations may in part 
depend on the environment (which can be 
taken to include not only the broad social 
conditions and the immediate life space of 
the individual, but also the salience of the 
norms, their clarity, complexity, and acces- 
sibility, and so forth). Some social condi- 
tions combine with personality to intensify 
the anomic response, while others combine 
to diminish it. Thus, the mean Anomy scores 
of persons with, say, extreme anxiety, will 
be higher among the poor than among the 
wealthy, among the uneducated than among 


TABLE 10. MIAN Scores oN REPRESENTATIVE PERSONALITY SCALES For Hrom, Mnre, AnD Low Awomics, 
WITH OCCUPATIONAL ŠTATUS? AND ACQUIESCENCE CONTROLLED * 


Dominance 

High Occupation : 

High Anomy 33 

Middle Anomy 44 

Low Anomy 5.7 
Middle Occupation 

High Anomy 3.1 

Middle Anomy 4.0 

Low Anomy 4.8 
Low Occupation 

High Anomy 2.4 

Middle Anomy 33 

Low Anomy 4.2 

Intolerance of 
Human Frailty 

High Acquiescence 

High Anomy 5.2 

Middle Anomy 4.6 

Low Anomy 4.0 
Middle Acquiescence 

High Anomy 4.3 

Middle Anomy 3.8 

Low. Anomy 34 
Low Acquiescence 

High Anomy 4.0 

Middle Anomy 3.5 

Low Anomy 29 


* National Sample; N=1484 


Paranoid Intolerance of 

Hostility Tendencies Ambiguity 
4.1 49 5.7 
33 3.5 4.6 
2.2 1.8 3.1 
43 5.5 6.2 
3.6 3.8 4.7 
2.3 2.0 34 
43 5.6 6.0 
3.3 3.6 4.8 
24 2.2 3.7 

Sense of 

Political 

Rigidity Responsibility Futility 
4.0 4.7 4.6 
35 5.8 3.8 
33 6.0 2.7 
3.4 5.6 4.2 
2.8 65 33 
25 6.9 24 
2.7 6.1 3.8 
28 6.7 28 
2.2 74 2.0 


» The occupational breaks were as follows: High=professional, managerial and upper white collar; 
Middle=clerical, skilled, and lower white collar; Low—unskilled workers and farmers. 
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the educated, among those in unskilled cc- 
cupations than among those in the profes- 
sions. 

To satisfy ourselves that the correlations 
between assorted psychological states and 
Anomy are genuine, we carried out a numier 
of procedures to control for such variables 
as education and occupation, both of which 
correlate significantly and negatively with 
Anomy (Anomy correlates —.43 with edu- 
cation, —-.37 with occupational status). 
Since the responses to the Anomy items gre 
also affected by acquiescent response sət, 
controls for this factor were also introduced. 
Limitations of space prohibit a full presen- 
tation of these data, but Table 10 illustrates 
them by showing the effects of occupatioral 
status and acquiescence. 

The correlations between Anomy and rep- 
resentative personality variables remein 
strong and significant when these variables 
are controlled; and the results are essentially 
the same when these controls are applisd 
to the correlations between Anomy and all 
the other personality and attitude variables 
treated in this paper. Similar conclusions 
emerge when education is controlled. 

These tests, however, still leave the pes- 
sibility that the variations in Anomy were 
produced, not by a single social factor, but 
by a combination of several. To explore this 
possibility, the data were put to the mcre 
demanding test of controlling simultaneously 
for seven of the major sociological variables 
that were correlated with both Anomy and 
personality factors. 

The national sample of 1484 adults was 
first broken into two groups: those wao 
scored at the upper end (scores 6-9), and 
those who scored at the lower end (0-3) of 
the Anomy scale. Those who fell in the mid- 
die range were excluded from this procedure. 
We then drew randomly from these two 
groups every person whose particular com- 
bination of sociological characteristics was 
matched by a person from the other grovp. 
Our objective was to identify high and low 
anomics who possessed the same pattern of 
sociological characteristics. The seven socio- 
logical variables were education, age, size of 
community, occupational status, race, sex, 
and region:*1 


31 Sub-classifications employed within each caze- 


This procedure yielded a total of 275 
matched pairs, i.e., 275 high anomics whose 
individual social characteristics were specifi- 
cally matched by those of 275 low anomics. 
The responses of the two groups of matched 
pairs on all scales in the PAB questionnaire 
were then compared. The findings for the 
main personality variables treated in this 
paper appear in Table 11. For the sake of 
brevity, those who scored at the “middle” 
level on the personality variables have been 
omitted from the table. 

The overall result is clear: when high and 
low anomics are simultanecusly matched on 
the seven social characteristics, high anomics 
continue to differ from low anomics on the 
same psychological variables we have been _ 
analyzing. Furthermore, tke differences re- 
main in every instance large enough to leave 
no doubt that personality factors determine 
Anomy independently of social influences. 
A person who scores high on the Anomy 
scale, for example, is five times as likely to 
score high on Hostility as his “sociological 
twin” among the low anomics. The ratio for 
Guilt is over seven to one, and for Paranoia 
almost five to one.®? . 

These findings confirm the argument we 
presented at the outset. So powerful, and 
so clearly independent of social influences, 
are the correlations between certain person- 
ality states and anomy, that they cast much 
doubt on the adequacy of tke standard socio- 
logical explanation of anomy. 

The standard explanation raises another, 
related question of spuriousness. Basic to 
that explanation is the proposition that 
anomy results from “the conflict between 
culturally accepted values and the socially 
structured difficulties in living up to these 


gory were: Education—Jith grede and below, 12th 
grade and above; Age—under 35, 35-54, 55 and 
over; Size of community—rural, urban; Occupa- 
tional status—3 levels derived from an index com- 
bining occupation and income; Race—white, non- 
white; Sex—male, female; Region—north, south. 

52 We are aware that the matched-sample pro- 
cedure does not include all the possible combinations 
in the same frequency with which they appear in the 
population. A sufficient number and variety of 
combinations are present, however, to warrant con- 
fidence in the results. This confidence is increased by 
the magnitude of the differences between the high 
and low groups, and by the fact that no matter 
which of the particular social variables we control, 
the results are essentially unchanged. 
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‘Taste 11. MATCHED SAMPLES oy ANOMICS AND Non-Awonics COMPARED ON SELECTED VARIABLES * 


(In Percentages) 
Contempt for 
Alienation Weakness Conventionality 
High Low High Low High Low 
High Anomy 59 8 39 13 35 24 
Low Anomy 8 56 15 31 ‘ 8 48 
Dominance Ethnocentrism Guilt 
High Low High Low High Low 
High Anomy 22 51 50 9 52 16 
Low Anomy 48 17 13 42 7 64 
Hostility Human Frailty Intellectuality 
High Low High Low High Low 
High Anomy 47 13 58 7 21 36 
Low Anomy 9 46 24 31 46 18 
f Intolerance of 
Ambigalty Life Satisfaction Need Inviolacy 
High Low High Low High Low 
High Anomy 59 11 17 51 52 20 
Low Anomy 23 44 48 22 14 65 
Need Status Obsessiveness | Paranoid Tendency 
High Low High Low High Low 
High Anomy 34 22 53 26 66 9 
Low Anomy 9 56 27 45 13 57 
Pessimism- 
Optimism Rigidity Tolerance 
High Low High Low High Low 
High Anomy 51 8 59 19 31 46 
Low Anomy 11 41 28 44 50 22 


* The N for each matched sample is 275. Persons who scored in the middle range of either the Anomy 
scales or the personality scale are omitted from this table. Percentages are computed horizontally and would 
sum to 100 if the middle group were included. Computing the percentages horizontally rather than ver- 
tically—reversing the direction of the computations shown in previous tables—was made necessary by 
the prohibitive cost of running 18 separate matched sample procedures, one for each of the inde- 
pendent variables. While the present table gives essentially the same results, it unfortunately makes com- 
parison with previous tables difficult. Note that the 0-3 cutting point used here to identify non-anomics 
differs—-for reasons of sample size—from the 0-2 classification used earlier. 


values. . . .”®8 Our culture, according to 
Merton, prescribes success as a goal for all 
Americans, but the social system imposes 
barriers to the achievement of the goal, so 
that it is easier for some to follow the pre- 
scription than for others, When the social 
structure bars persons located at certain 
points within it from moving upward toward 
the goal of wealth and higher status, the 
result is “a strain toward .. . normless- 
ness,” 34 

This is the theoretical foundation of a 
large body of writing which has either im- 
plicitly assumed or explicitly asserted that 
persons who have lost out in the race for 


38 Merton, of. cH. p. 191. 
84 Ibid. p. 163, 


wealth and status show a high incidence of 
anomic feelings because they have lost the 
race. In this view, a felt discrepancy be- 
tween status aspiration and actual achieve- 
ment is the direct and most basic cause of 
the anomic mentality. This is probably the 
most widely accepted generalization in the 
sociological literature of anomy. 

As usually presented, this explanation 
either ignores personality factors or plays 
them down. If it mentions them at all, it 
treats them merely as secondary variables 
that derive from status frustration or from 
similar forms of social disjunction. Hence, 
the observed relation between personality 
and anomy is considered by many sociolo- 
gists to be spurious, a mere artifact of their 
supposedly common ancestry. 
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We cannot hope, in a brief discussion, to 
resolve an issue of such magnitude and com- 
plexity. We can, however, present evidence 
directly relevant to it, based on three scales 
in our study. One is a scale of “Material 
Aspirations” which measures the hunger for 
wealth and for the coveted objects that 
wealth can purchase. A second, labelled “As- 
piration-Ambition,” assesses the strength of 
a person’s actual commitment to the values 
of success and prestige, and his yearning for 
achievement and reputation. Neither of these 
measures is significantly correlated with the 
Anomy scale: the correlation for the first is 
.07, and for the second, .01. 


a more specific “cause” of anomy than the 
other factors we have observed. 

Suppose, however, that for the moment 
we consider status frustretion as a purely 
sociological measure and as a decisive in- 
fluence upon anomy. If we were to remove 
status frustration from the phenomenal field, 
would personality continue to exert the in- 
fluence we have attributed to it? In Table 
12 we present the correlations between 
anomy and selected personality variables 
before and after status frustration has been 
partialed out. The zero-order correlations 
are, to be sure, diminished by this procedure, 
but so modestly as to have no substantial 


TABLE 12, CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ANoMy AND SELECTED PERSONALITY VARIABLES BEFORE AND AFTER 
Tue Errecrs or STATUS FRUSTRATION ARE REMOVED 





Intolerance 
Intolerance of 
of Human Need In- Para- Rigid- 

ANOMY Dominance Guilt Hostility Ambiguity Frailty violacy noid ity 
Original 

Zero-Order — AT 59 53 51 45 56 66 41 
Correlations 
First-Order 

Partial —42 51 AS 43 Al 48 58 34 
Correlations 

with Status 

Frustration 

Held 

Constant 


The third measure, Status Frustration, has 
already been mentioned (see Table 6), and 
its correlation with Anomy is a significant 
42. This scale, however, differs from the 
other two precisely in its stronger expression 
of “frustration”—it expresses envy of those 
“born into a higher position in life,” defer- 
ence (and resentment) toward those who 
enjoy good breeding, wealth, better educa- 
tion, or other marks of superiority, and a 
sense of shame and self-doubt because of 
low birth or failure to have risen higher. 
This scale, in short, reflects several of the 
key emotional elements that we have already 
shown to be major determinants of anomy. 
A genuine measure of status frustration, 
clearly, is bound to be as heavily infused 
with psychological elements as with socio- 
logical ones, It is equally plain that its rela- 
tion to anomy is weaker than that of many 
of the personality variables we have con- 
sidered. Nor is there any evidence that it is 


effect on either their magnitude or their 
statistical significance. Such reductions as 
do occur, furthermore, are doubtless related 
in part to the affective elements that the 
Status Frustration scale has in common with 
the personality scales. 

Hence we conclude that the psychological 
variables operate independently. While status 
frustration is related to anomy, it is only 
one of meny forces capable of producing 
anomic responses. Not only does it fail to 
eliminate the correlations between anomy 
and personality factors, but it may itself 
be an aspzct, or product, of the sense of 
generalized malaise and dissatisfaction with 
oneself thet is characteristic of the anomic 
state of mind. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUDING REMARKS 


We have attempted in this paper to show 
that the tendency to perceive the society as 
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normless, morally chaotic, and adrift—in a 
word, anomic—is governed not only by one’s 
Position and role in the society but also, in 
no small measure, by one’s intellectual and 
personality characteristics. Anomic feelings, 
we have said, result when socialization and 
the learning of the norms are impeded. Some 
impediments to learning are social, but 
others are personal and psychological. Thus, 
persons whose cognitive capacity is for some 
reason deficient are more likely to view the 
society as disorderly and bewildering, and 
to deplore the incoherence of its value sys- 
tem. Similarly, persons strongly governed 
by anxiety, hostility, and other aversive 
motivational and affective states suffer not 
only from impaired cognitive functioning 
but also from a tendency to distort their 
perceptions of social “reality,” to accom- 
modate poorly to social change, complexity, 
and ambiguity, and—through the projection 
of their anxieties, fears, and uncertainties— 
to perceive the world as hostile and anxiety- 
ridden. These personality dispositions also 
reduce their chances for effective interaction 
and communication, hampering further their 
opportunity to learn the norms and to 
achieve a more coherent sense of how the 
society works. A further hindrance to effec- 
tive interaction and socialization results 
from the holding of extreme or deviant 
views. 

Contrary to Srole’s claim that anomy re- 
flects mental disturbance only when the lat- 
ter is “severe,” and that social dysfunction 
is the independent variable producing anomy 
both with and without psychopathology, we 
found that personality factors are correlated 
with anomy at all levels of mental disturb- 
ance, and that they function independently 
to produce anomy among people in all edu- 
cational categories and in all sectors of 
society. 

Although we have focused in this paper 
on individual and personality factors as de- 
terminants of anomy, we have never sug- 
gested that sociological factors play no part. 
We have claimed, rather, that the bulk of 
writing on anomy to date has, by its almost 
exclusive focus on sociological variables, 
failed to take account of the type of in- 
fluences we have examined here, and by 
virtue of that failure has also failed to give 


a correct account of the sociological influ-- 


ences. By forcing all determinants - into a 
single analytic category—by,- $0" Ato, .speak, 
pouring everything into the same. "container 
—nothing can be seen clearly. Fir: ‘from 
denying the existence of sociological factors, 
an attempt to assess the contribution of 
personality to anomy is a necessary step to- 
ward clarifying their real significance. 

While recognizing that social influences 
are important in bringing about anomic feel- 
ings, we are inclined to question whether 
the standard explanatory concepts employed 
so far, such as social dysfunction, malinte- 
gration between culturally approved goals 
and institutionalized means, discrepancy be~ 
tween aspiration and achievement, the limit- 
less nature of the success imperative, or the 
presumed human need for clear limits, are 
necessary or sufficient conditions for anomy, 
or even whether they are the most appropri- 
ate concepts for explaining it. Apart from 
the difficulty of operationalizing these no- 
tions, little convincing evidence—in the form 
of “hard” data—has been presented to show 
that they play the role commonly attributed 
to them. We have suggested that an alterna- 
tive and possibly more useful approach 
might be to regard anomy as a by-product 
of the socialization process—as a sign of 
the failure of socialization and of the means 
by which socialization is achieved, namely, 
communication, interaction, and learning— 
and we have presented data that furnish at 
least indirect support for this view. 

To avert misunderstanding, we also want 
to point out that we have not directly ad- 
dressed the substantive question of the al- 
leged anomic condition of modern society. 
Our society may be more or less anomic than 
it used to be, or than other, simpler societies 
are now. About that we know very little. We 
have suggested that much of the discussion 
of this topic rests on questionable assump- 
tions and proceeds by dubious methods. Our 
main concern has been to show that within 
the same society some people are highly 
resistant to anomy while others are highly 
vulnerable, and that one’s susceptibility may 
be determined by personality factors quite 
apart from the state of the society or one’s 
position in it. 

One final observation. In most of the 
scientific literature, anomy is conceptualized 
either as a particular kind of response aris- 
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ing from a particular state of society, or as 
a particular state of society itself. For ~he 
most part, we too have treated anomy as 
a particular moral-psychological state, but 
we have also intimated that it may not be 
a specific and isolable condition clearly cis- 
tinguishable from other moral-psychologizal 
states, It may, rather, be one dimension of 
a many-sided malaise. We found, for 2x- 
ample, that persons who score high on -he 
Anomy scale also score high on scales meas- 
uring pessimism, bewilderment, alienation, 
anxiety, hostility, and sense of political futil- 
ity. High anomics also express extreme azti- 
tudes on authoritarianism, totalitarianism, 
chauvinism, political cynicism, and the like. 
That these symptoms of distress are so ofzen 
found together in the same persons suggests 
that those persons are afflicted by a complex 
and pervasive malaise. 

This is not to say that anomy is identical 
with any one or all of these other compo- 


nents, Each component was individually de- 
fined, tested and validated, and each is con- 
ceptually different from the others. What it 
does suggest is that while it is defensible to 
approach anomy as a variable in its own 
right, and while it is possible to distinguish 
a state of normlessness from other states 
of moral-psychological disturbance, it may 
not be defensible to conceptualize anomy as 
a unique disease that afflicts men in certain 
kinds of societies. Anomy, in sum, may be 
only one of many symptoms expressing a 
negativistic, despairing outlook both on one’s 
own life and on the community in which one 
lives. Whether these symptoms are reducible 
to a common core, whethe: they are mainly 
symptoms of underlying aversive person- 
ality states, or whether they truly reflect 
the condition of modern society and are 
themselves the “disease,” are among the 
urgent questions to which future research 
might usefully be addressed. 


THE INMATE GROUP IN CUSTODIAL 
AND TREATMENT SETTINGS * 


Davin STREET 
University of Chicago 


The “solidary opposition” model of the imate group is called into question by an analysis 
of variations in organisational goals and an examination of data on the inmates of several 
juvenile correctional institutions. The inmate group is conceived as a problem-solving system, 
affected by the level of deprivation in the institution and by staff patterns of control and 
authority, which limit the group's capacty to ameliorate this deprivation. Institutions that 
stress treatment goals are distinguished from those that put more emphasis on custodial 
goals; the former create an environment with fewer deprivations and more Jresdom. Results 
indicate that in treatment institutions inmates have more positive norms and perspectives 
on the institution and staff, a higher level of primary relations, and leaders whose attitudes 


toward the institution are also more po-itive. 


REVIOUS accounts of correctional institu- 
tions generally have portrayed these 
organizations as handicapped by the in- 
formal inmate system. This system, it has 


* An earlier version of this paper was read at the 
meetings of the Midwest Sociological Society, MII- 
waukee, Wisc., April, 1963. This research was carsied 
out in part under a predoctoral fellowship from the 
National Institute of Mental Health, Public Heelth 
Service, and was done in close association with 
a comprehensive study of juvenile correctional in- 
stitutions directed by Robert D. Vinter and Morris 


been said, invariably is built around norms 
and values of solidary opposition to the 
official system and to staff, and its objectives 
are to minimize interference and maximize 
accommodations from staff, to enhance in- 
mates’ access to both official and unofficial 
values, to exert vigorous control over com- 
munication between inmates and staff, and 


Janowitz and supported by N-MH grant M-2104. 
Not only the data from this project but also the 
ideas and criticlsms of the partidpants were of great 
help. 
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to sanction an ideal model of behavior in 
which the inmate becomes a master at “play- 
ing it cool.” So far as this system succeeds, 
inmates released from the institution may 
leave more “prisonized” than rehabilitated. 
Such a description often has been treated as 
universally valid for adult institutions,! and 
- the same account appears in generally ac- 
cepted descriptions of juvenile institutions.? 

Applicable as this image of the inmate 
system may be to many penal institutions, 
it has several deficiencies as a general de- 
scription and analysis. First, most of the 
research on which it is based involves case 


1 For example, Sykes and Messinger, reviewing 
over 35 studies of correcHonal organizations, con- 
clude that “Despite the number and diversity of 
prison populations, observers of such groups have 
reported only one strikingly pervasive value system 

. . [which] commonly takes the form of an 
explicit code . . . The maxims are usually asserted 
with great vehemence ... and violations call forth 
a diversity of sanctions ranging from ostracism to 
physical violence ... The chief tenets... [in- 
clude] those maxims that caution: Don’t interfere 
with inmate interests, which center of course in 
serving the least possible time and enjoying the 
greatest possible number of pleasures and privileges 
in prison. The most inflexible directive [is] Never 
rat on acon... The prisoners must present a united 
front against their guards no matter how much this 
may cost in terms of personal sacrifice.” (Gresham 
M. Sykes and Sheldon L. Messinger, “The Inmate 
Social System,” in Richard A. Cloward, et al, 
Theoretical Studies in Social Organisation of the 
Prison, New York: Social Science Research Council, 
1960, pp. 5-8.) 

2 For example, Lloyd E. Ohlin and William C. 
Lawrence, “Social Interaction among Clients as a 
Treatment Problem,” Social Work, 4 (April, 1959), 
pp. 3-14. Similar treatments of the inmate group in 
juvenile correctional organization are found in 
Richard A. Cloward, “The Correctional Institution 
for Juveniles: A Discussion of Selected Problems,” 
paper read at the New York School of Soclal Work 
seminar on Juvenile institutions, 1956; and George P. 
Grosser, “The Role of Informal Inmate Groups in 
Change of Values,” Children, 5 (January-February, 
1958), pp. 25-29. Other analyses suggesting that the 
inmate system in these institutions operates princi- 
pally to oppose or circumvent the organization’s 
aims include Howard Polsky’s study of a cottage in 
a treatment institution, reported in “Changing De- 
Iinquent Subcultures: A Social Psychological Ap- 
proach,” Social Work, 4 (October, 1959), pp. 3-16, 
and Cottage Sizx—The Social System of Delinquent 
Boys in Residential Treatment, New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1962; and Lloyd Ohlin’s observa- 
tions on a training school for girl delinquents, “Re- 
duction in Role Conflict in Institutional Staff,” 
Children, 5 (March-April, 1958), pp. 65-69. 


studies and unsystematic observation and 
has lacked adequate methods to assess sim- 
ilarities and differences between organiza- 
tions or even to make satisfactory. estimates . 
of any variability in inmate orientations 
within the single population studied. Yet, 
the notion that inmate attachment to oppo- 
sitional groups and culture varies has been 
at least implicit in much of this research? 
and it is clearly explicit in recent systematic 
research such as the Wheeler and Garabedian 
studies of socialization in the prison.4 -. 
Second, the “solidary opposition” account 
fails to consider adequately the consequences 
for the inmate social system of changes in 
the larger organization, particularly the in- 
troduction of modern treatment ideology and 


technology.® Treatment programs, if they 


8 Variation in inmate attitudes and behavior 
underlies the whole notion or prisonization. See 
Donald Clemmer, The Prison Community, New 
York: Rinehart, 1958, and the various studies of 
social types in the prison, for example, Clarence 
Schrag, “Social Types in a Prison Community,” un- 
published M.A. thesis, University of Washington, 
1944, and his “Leadership among Prison Inmates,” 
American Sociological Review, 19 (February, 1954), 
p. 42, in which he writes of “a number of dissentient 
minorities [which] resist, at least to some extent, the 
dominant influence of the typical leader group.” 

“Stanton Wheeler, “Socialization in Correctional 
Communities,” American Sociological Review, 26 
(October, 1961), pp. 697-712, and Peter C. Gara- 
bedian, “Social Roles and Processes of Soctalization 
in the Prison Community,” Social Problems, 11 
(Fall, 1963), pp. 139-152, and “Legitimate and Ille- 
gitimate Alternatives in the Prison Community,” 
Sociological Inquiry, 32 (Spring, 1962), pp. 172~ 
184. See also the discussion of the inmate society as 
made up of three subcultures dependent on latent 
identities, in John Irwin and Donald R. Cressey, 
“Thieves, Convicts, and the Inmate Culture,” So- 
cial Problems, 10 (Fall, 1962), pp. 142-155, along 
with the contributions by Wheeler, Schrag, and 
Donald L. Garrity to Donald Cressey (ed.), The 
Prison: Studies in Institutional Organization ond 
Change, New York: Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 
1961. 

® The major empirical works directly addressing 
the problems of the inmate group but taking excep- 
tion to the general view of it are studies of treat- 
ment-oriented camps for young offenders by Oscar 
Grusky, “Organizational Goals and the Behavior 
of Informal Leaders,” American Journal of Sod- 
ology, 65 (July, 1959), pp. 59-67, and Bernard 
Berk, “Informal Social Organization and Leader- 
ship among Inmates in Treatment and Custodial 
Prisons,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1961. Other writings deriving 
from the same study as the present report, and 
directly relevant to many parts of it, include Robert 
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go beyond the simple insertion of psycho- 
therapeutic counseling into the institutional 
program, require fundamental alterations in 
staff behavior toward inmates. The distiac- 
tive sociological character of the correctional 
institution and the deviant background pre- 
dispositions of the inmates may indeed g.ve 
tise to certain patterns of group develep- 
ment in all correctional organizations, but it 
is equally probable that variations in the 
institutional context generate changes in the 
inmate system. 

Third, applied a priori to juvenile corrac- 
tional institutions, the generally accepted ac- 
count ignores important differences between 
these organizations and those for adults, 
including the relatively short stay and p-e- 
sumed lesser criminality of the juveniles and 
the possibility that many of the social forms 
that constitute severe deprivation and deg- 
radation in the adult correctional insticu- 
tion, where men are treated like children, 
may not be so degrading in the juvenile -n- 
stitution. 

_ Finally, many researchers in the correc- 

tional field, lacking comparative methods, 
have been insufficiently sensitive to a sig- 
nificant theoretical question: under wkat 
organizational conditions do the members 
of an organization collectively become con- 
mitted to or alienated from the official cb- 
jectives of the organization? € By stressing 


Vinter and Morris Janowitz, “Effective Institutiens 
for Juvenile Offenders: A Research Statement,” So- 
cial Service Review, 33 (June, 1959), pp. 118-171; 
Mayer Zald, “The Correctional Institution for Juve- 
nile Offenders: An Analysis of Organization ‘Char~ 
acter,’” Social Problems, 8 (Summer, 1960), 3p. 
57-67, and “Comparative Analysis and Measure- 
ment of Organizational Goals: The Case of Cor- 
rectional Institutions for Delinquents,” Sociological 
Quarterly, 4 (1963), pp. 206-230; Rosemary Con- 
zemius Sarri, “Organizational Patterns and Client 
Perspectives in Juvenile Correctional Institutiors,” 
unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Mich- 
igan, 1962; Juvenile Correctional Institutions Proj- 
ect, Research Report, Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan, 1961; and David Street, “Inmate Socal 
Organization: A Comparative Study of Juverile 
Correctional Institutions,” unpublished Ph.D, äs- 
sertation, University of Michigan, 1962. 

® After considerable study and discussion, .n- 
formal groups have come to be viewed as neither 
wholly reflective of the larger structure nor wholly 
determinative of it; rather, the role of these groups 
in the attainment of organizational ends varies tc- 
cording to the organizational context. Students of 
industrial plants generally have stressed the nega- 


the impact of deprivation and degradation 
on the inmates and the ways in which the 
inmates defend themselves, these researchers 
have developed a plausible hypothesis: that 
the inmate group serves the function of 
alleviating ts members’ deprivation and deg- 
radation.? Vet, they have failed to go far- 
ther and irquire into the effects of varying 
levels of deprivation or analyze the condi- 
tions necessary to stimulate, permit, and sus- 
tain the successful use of sich a group solu- 
tion to the problems of deprivation. 

In contrast, this paper will treat inmate 
group patterns as problematic, bringing a 
comparative perspective to bear on data 
from several juvenile institutions. This 
analysis should have implications for the 
general prcposition that the characteristics 
and functians of informal groups vary with 
the larger organizational context. Hypotheses 


tive impact of informal groups on productivity (for 
example, see the classic discussions of informal re- 
lations and structures In F. J. Roethlisberger and 
W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker, Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1941, and Orvis 
Collins, Melville Dalton, and Donald Wray, “Re- 
strictions on Output and Social Cleavage in Indus- 
try,” Applied Anthropology, 5 (1946), pp. 1-14), 
while sociologists who have studied military or- 
ganization have traced the positive functions of 
such groups ‘Samuel A. Stouffer, et al., The Amer- 
ican Soldier, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1949, Vol. IL, pp. 130-49; Edward A, Shils, “Pri- 
mary Groups in the American Army,” in Robert 
K. Merton and Paul F. Lazarsfeld (eds.), Conti- 
nuities in Social Research: Studies in the Scope and 
Method of “The American Soldier,” Glencoe, IL: 
Free Press, 1350, pp. 19-22; and Edward A. Shils 
and Morris Janowitz, “Cohesion and Disintegra- 
tion of the Wehrmacht in World War I,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 12 (1948), pp. 280-315). For 
a recent conception of this problem in general terms, 
see Amitai Etzioni, A Comparative Analysis of Com- 
plex Organisations, New York: Free Press of Glen- 
coe, 1961, 

T The inmate system is seen as providing new, 
deviant standards that allow the inmates to assuage 
guilt by “rejecting their rejectors” (Lloyd W. Mc- 
Corckle and Richard Korn, “Resocialization within 
Walls,” The Annals, 293 (May, 1954), pp. 88-98), 
to achieve compensatory status and to benefit from 
contraband and illegitimate activities (Ohlin and 
Lawrence, op. cit.), and to defend against aggression 
and exploitation by other inmates (Sykes and Mes- 
singer, op. c#.). The latter authors, even though 
they seem to asume that the inmate group is inevl- 
tably cohesiv2 and opposed to official goals, also 
suggest that -he extent of deprivation and degra- 
dation might predict the inmate group’s response 
(p. 19). 
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linking the larger organization to the in- 
formal inmate system were developed by 
considering first, the implications of varia- 
tions in goal emphasis among juvenile in- 
stitutions, and second, the characteristics 
of the inmate group, conceived as a problem- 
solving system. 


GOALS AND INSTITUTIONS 


Goals may usefully be regarded as the 
conception of the organization’s tasks held 
by the members whose positions make their 
definitions of events authoritative. Their 
conception of task is expressed in their views 
of the organization’s desired end product, 
the “materials” it must work with, the ideal 
and practical requirements of the task, and 
the organization’s distinctive competencies 
for it. The goals imply and set limits upon 
the organizational technologies seen as ap- 
propriate. Thus, goals define as required, or 
preferred, alternative sets of social relations 
between staff and inmates. 

Analysis of the goals of correctional in- 
stitutions provides a basis for classifying 
these organizations along a rough custodial- 


treatment continuum, This classification re- 


flects the relative emphasis on containing 
the inmates as against rehabilitating them. 
More analytically, the continuum incorpo- 
rates two dimensions of the staff conception 
of the organization’s task: the staff mem- 
bers’ view of the actual rehabilitational po- 
tential of the inmates, and their concept of 
the “materials” they have to work with and 
the implicit “theory of human nature” they 
apply to these materials. At the custodial 
extreme, major emphasis is placed on the 


need to protect the community by contain-. 


ing the inmates within the institution. The 
inmates are seen as simple, similar, and rela- 
tively unchangeable creatures who require 
simple, routine, conventional handling. To 
succeed here, the inmate must conform. At 
the treatment extreme, community and con- 
tainment are comparatively unimportant, 
and stress is put on changing the inmate’s 
attitudes and values by increasing his in- 
sight or otherwise altering his psychological 
condition. The inmate’s social identity is 


80n the theory of human nature, see Erving 
Goffman, “On the Characteristics of Total Institu- 
tlons: Staff-Inmate Relations,” in Cressey, op. cit., 
p. 78. 


viewed as problematic, and the inmates are 
seen as relatively complex beings who need 
complex, individualized, flexible handling— 
an attitude that sometimes requires such de- 
partures from conventional morality as tol- 
erance of “acting out.” To succeed here, the 


- inmate must indicate intra-psychic change. 


These variations in organizational goals are 
accompanied by variations in the distribu- 
tion of power in the organization: as insti- 
tutions become more treatment-oriented, 
power to define events flows into the hands 
of a highly educated and ‘professionalized 
“clinic staff.” 

These characterizations of the custodial 
and treatment types of institution are sup- 
ported by a wide variety of data from the 
institutions we studied. The institutions were 
selected non-randomly to insure variation in 
goals and other dimensions. Each was stud- 
ied intensively through observation, inter- 
viewing, analysis of documents and file data, 
and administration of questionnaires to 
virtually all staff members and inmates.® 
Two of the institutions stressed custody; — 
the other two, treatment. Ranked from more 
custodial to more treatment-oriented and 
identified by mnemonic labels, they were: 


Dick (Discipline)—a large (200-250 in- 
mates) public institution which had no treat- 
ment program, whose staff felt no lack be- 
cause of this, and which concentrated on 
custody, hard work, and discipline, 

Mixter (Mixed Goals)—a very large (375~ 
420 inmates) public institution with poorly 
integrited “mixed goals” of custody and 
treatment. Some treatment was attempted, 
but this was segregated from the rest of 
the activities, and for most boys the environ- 
ment was characterized by surveillance, 
frequent use of negative sanctions, and 
other corollaries of an emphasis on custody. 

Milton (Milieu Therapy)—a fairly large 
(160-190 inmates) public institution using 
not only individual therapy but a range of 
other treatment techniques. This institu- 
tion resembled Mixter in its bifurcation 
between treatment and containment staffs 
and activities, but by and large the clinicians 
were in control, used treatment criteria, 


9 Here I shall report findings principally on the 
four “closed” institutions studied intensively in the 
juvenile corrections project. Near the end of this 
paper I shall refer to findings on three additional 
institutions, not as directly comparable for the 
problems discussed here. For details of question- 
naire administration and other research techniques, 
see Street, op. cdt, pp. 198-202, 
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TABLE 1. INMATE-STAFF RATIOS AND CONTACTS 


i Custodial Treatment 


Dick Mixter Milton Inland 


Inmate-Staff Ratio 3.9 2.3 1.7 1,5 

Inmate-Social 
Service Staff 
Ratio 

Frequency of ! 


1347 6S 


1 


“Proportion of respondents to inmate question- 
naire reporting two or more contacts with social 
service staff in the last month. 


and influenced the non-professional staff 
to allow the inmates considerable freedom. 
Inland (Individual Therapy)—a small (60- 
75 inmates) private “residential treatment 
center” in which the clinicians were vir- 
tually in complete control, allowing much 
freedom to the inmates while stressing the 
use of psychotherapeutic techniques in an 
attempt to bring about major personality 
change. | 
Limitations of space preclude full analysis 
and documentation of these differences be- 
tween organizations, which in any case are 
presented elsewhere,?° but some indication 
of their nature may be conveyed by data on 
staff-inmate ratios: and contacts (Table 1), 
and by data from the staff questionnaire 
(Table 2). Higher ratios of staff, especially 
10 See especially Juvenile Correctional Institu- 
tions Project, op. cit.’ 





TABLE 2. PERSPECTIVES or Stary MEMBERS, 
BY Instircrion* 


Percentages ‘Custodial Treatment 
of ne Na ee 
Staf Who: Dik Mixter Milton Inland 


1. Perceive the ex- 
ecutive’s view of 
organizational pur- 
pose as bringing 
change in inmate 
attitudes, values, 
and insight. 

2. Say they would 
approve of sacri- 
ficing custodial se- 
curity in order to | 

introduce a new | 

treatment pro- | 

gram. 41 53 76 80 
3. Say you can 

change most in- | 

mates. 56 39 72 78 


4a. Believe you can 
trust and have 


| 

| 

| 
10 19 38 51 
| 


TABLE 2.-—Continued 


Percentages Custodial Treatment 
of sidera a 
Staff Who Dick Mirer Milton Inland 
close relationships 


with delinquents 
(3-item scale). 68 53 79 78 
4b. Think staff are 
expected to de- 
velop close rela- 
tionships with in- 


mates 19 23 46 54 


.4c, Say under- 


standing is impor- 
tant in working 
with delinquents 
(3-item scale). 16 32 63 83 
Sa. Think staff 
must keep order 
at all times. 58 45 13 14 
5b. Believe delin- 
quents need much 
discipline (5-item 
scale). 76 67 34 15 
5c. Say they would 
invoke strong 
sanctions for a 
wide variety af in- 
mate misbehaviors 
(5-item indexi. 61 68 24 10 
6a. Belleve the best 
way for an inmate 
to get along is 
“don’t break any 
rules and keep out 
of trouble.” 58 46 8 3 


6b. Believe inmate 

must do what he 

is told and do it 

quickly. 92 75 44 16 
7. Believe all in- 

mates should get 

the same discipline 

for rule-breaking. 85 50 30 30 
8a. Believe infor- 

mal inmate groups 

always or usually 

have a bad in- f 
fluence. 96 26 4 5 
8b. Believe inmates 

should keep to 


themselves. 40 38 15 3 

Numbers of 
Respondents (57~ (115- (105- (37— 
62) 170) 108) _ 40) 


* Differences in proportions bətween staff of the 
two custodial and two treatment institutions are 
statistically significant at or beyond the .05 level on 
every item. 
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social service staff, to inmates, and higher 
inmate-social service contacts characterize 
the treatment institutions. The questionnaire 
results show that in the more treatment- 
oriented institutions staff members are more 
likely (1) to see the organization’s goal 
as producing change in attitudes, values, 
and insights; (2) to value treatment pro- 
grams more highly than custodial considera- 
tions; (3) to believe that inmates can be 
rehabilitated; and (4) to believe that adults 
can have trusting, close, and understanding 
relations with inmates, the development of 
such relationships being part of the staffs 
task. In contrast, staff members in the more 
custodial organizations are more likely (5) 
to stress order, discipline, and the use of 
powerful negative sanctions; (6) to insist 
on inmate conformity to institutional rules, 
including immediate response to staff mem- 
bers’ demands; (7) to believe in universalis- 
tic application of rules; and (8) to have 
negative attitudes toward informal relations 
among the inmates, believing that the in- 
mates should keep to themselves. Such atti- 
tudinal differences between institutions hold 
up among cottage parents and in other 
groups when the respondent’s staff position 
and his education are controlled,“ and, fur- 
ther, the implied differences in behavior to- 
ward the inmates are confirmed by observa- 
tions made in the institutions of the use of 
physical punishment, for example. To see 
how these different institutional environ- 
ments affect the inmates, let us consider the 
inmate social system. 


THE INMATE GROUP 


‘Informal group structure grows out of 
primary relations among inmates in all in- 
stitutions, and it can be assumed to have 
a significant role in socializing and relating 
the inmate to the institution, in defining in- 
formal norms of inmate behavior and ap- 
proved sets of values and beliefs, and in 
defining and allocating valued objects (e.g., 
contraband) among the inmates. Given the 
inmate group as a system potentially oriented 
toward ameliorating its members’ depriva- 
tion, two major environmental factors could 
condition its response: (1) variations in the 
balance of gratifications and deprivations, 


11 [bid., chs, 7 and 9. 


and (2) variations in the conditions under 
which the group must attempt to solve its 
problem—that is, in the patterns of control 
and authority that the staff exercise over 
inmate action and behavior. 

1. Variations in the balance of gratifica- 
tions and deprivations. By limiting the avail- 
able supply of rewards and thus creating a 
high ratio of deprivation to gratification the 
institution sets the stage for the develop- 
ment of a system for obtaining and distrib- 
uting scarce values, both licit (e.g., choice 
job assignments) and illicit (contraband). 
Development of such a system presupposes 
that some inmates have access to values in 
short supply, and that inmates are suffi- 
ciently interdependent to set up a system 
of allocation and stabilize it in role expecta- 
tions. Continuing access to the valued ob- 
jects, and various forms of mutual aid, re- 
quire a division of labor, which in turn 
is likely to produce a leadership structure 
reflecting differential power with regard to 
values within the system. Norms of reciproc- 
ity are likely to develop, to limit the ad- 
vantages of those powerful enough to 
monopolize scarce values, but the latter nev- 
ertheless form a leadership cadre in which 
power is relatively highly centralized. To 
the extent that the system is deeply involved 
in the secretive and illicit transactions of 
contraband allocation, these leaders may 
have, at least covertly, very negative atti- 
tudes toward the staff and institution. Such 
leadership cadres might influence the group 
and make it more hostile to the official 
system than it otherwise would be. 

2. Variations in staff patterns of control 
and authority. Rigid and categorical prac- 
tices of control and authority are likely to 
facilitate the inmates’ recognition of a com- 
mon fate and their potentialities for collec- 
tive problem-solving. Differences in author- 
ity, general status, age, and often social 
class, between staff and inmates, generally 
lead inmates to see each other as members 
of the same category in all institutions, but 
the authority structure and its impact vary 
among institutions. Frequent scheduling of 
mass activities in the company of other in- 
mates, group punishment, and administer- 
ing physical punishment before groups of 
inmates enhance the probability that inmates 
identify strongly with one another against 
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staff. When, in addition, staff maintain dəm- 
ineering authority relationships and consid- 
erable social distance, inmates further per- 
ceive themselyes as members of a group 
opposed to staff, and divergent interests 
between these groups are more fully rezog- 
nized. 


Staff patterns of control and authcrity: 


also limit inmate association and group 
elaboration. Thus at the same time that 
rigorous practice of control and authcrity 
stimulate recognition of a common protlem 
and the use of group solutions, they also 
make such solutions more difficult to achieve. 
Although only extreme techniques, such as 
keeping the inmates locked in separate 
rooms, effectively prevent the emergence of 
social relations among the inmates,’ rigor- 
ous control could severely limit and structure 
` opportunities for interaction and group for- 
mation — particularly the formation of 
groups covering the entire institution. In 
this situation, group activities must be con- 
ducted on a covert level, involving nerms 
of secrecy and mutual defense against the 
staff. i 


HYPOTHESES 


These two dimensions, gratification-d2pri- 
vation and patterns of control and authcrity, 
link the institutional goals with the responses 
of the inmate gtoup; both vary between the 
custodial and treatment settings. On the first 
of these dimensions, treatment institutions 
place much less emphasis on degradation 
ceremonies, the use of powerful sanctions, 
and denial of impulse gratification, and much 
greater emphasis on providing incentives, 
objectives, and experiences that the inmates 
consider desirable. On patterns of control 
and authority, treatment institutions place 
much less stress on surveillance, control over 
inmate association, restrictions .of freedom, 
rigid conformity to rules, and domination 
and high social distance in authority rela- 
tions. The simultaneous effects of these 
dimensions on informal groups in each type 
of setting should be as follows: 


13 Even this technique is not necessarily effective. 
See Richard McCleery’s account of an adult max- 
imum security unit, “Authoritarianism and tke Be- 
lief Systems of Incorrigibles,” in Donald Cressey 
(ed.), The Prison: Studies in Institutional Organ- 
ization and Change, op. cit., pp. 260-306. 


The Custodial Setting. Because of the 
high level of deprivation, the group is or- 
ganized to allocate legitimate and illicit 
values and provide mutual aid. These func- 
tions reflect and generate relatively negative 
and “prisanized” orientations toward the in- 
stitution and staff. Although staff control 
and authority practices increase the need 
for inmate group solutions, they also handi- 
cap interaction and group formation, so that 
integration and solidarity are relatively un- 
derdeveloped. The leaders, highly involved 
in illicit end secret activities, tend to have 
a negative orientation toward the institution. 

The Treatment Setting. The inmate group 
is organized more voluntaristically, around 
friendship patterns. Since the level of dep- 
rivation is lower, mutual aid is less neces- 
sary, and any ameliorative system tends 
to lose its market. The group is involved 
in the allocation of values among its mem- 
bers, but these are positive rewards, more 
consonant with staif definitions of merit. 
Staff gives much freer rein to inmate associ- 
ation, so chat primary group integration and 
norms of group solidarity are at a higher 
level thar in the custodial setting. This co- 
hesiveness does not necessarily imply oppo- 
sition to staff, however, for the inmate group 
emphasizes more positive norms and per- 
spectives and greater commitment to the 
institution and staff, Leaders’ orientation is 
also more positive. 

Finally, the more positive character of 
staff behavior toward inmates and the posi- 
tive oriertation of the inmate group gener- 
ates more positive attitudes toward self 
among the inmates of treatment institutions 
than among those in custodial organizations. 

Data are not available to test all features 
of the foregoing contrasts, but a reasonably 
satisfactcry test can be made of the follow- 
ing specitic hypotheses: 

1.In the custodial institutions, the dominant 
tone of the inmate group will be that of 
opposition and negative, “prisonized” norms 
and perspectives with regard to institu- 
tion, staff, and self; in the treatment in- 
stitutions, positive, cooperative norms and 
perspectives will dominate. 

2. Inmate groups in the custodial institutions 
will display somewhat lower levels of pri- 
mary relations and weaker orientations 
of solidarity than will groups in the treat- 
ment. institutions. : 
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Taste 3. Ina PERSIECTIVES, BY INSTITUTION 


Percentage Custodial Treatment - 
of ——_——___—_----___——_—-—- Statistical 
Inmates Who Dick Mixter Milton Inland Significance * 
-Score high positive on summary index 
of perspectives on the institution and 42 44 58 85 
staff.> (209) (364) (155) (65) p<0l 
Score high on cooperation with staff 54 46 49 54 
on summary index of “ratting.” ° (209) (364) (155) (65) NS. 
Gave a “prisonized” response to ques- 
tion about the best way to get 74 73 55 45 
along.* (202) (348) (151) (60) p<.01 
Gave a “prisonized” response to ques- 
tion about ways to receive a diş- 59 47 27 13 ; 
charge or parole.° . (187) (352) (140) (65) p<0l 
Score positive on self-image index.’ 38 42 51 79 
(188) (327) (143) (60) p<ol 





* Significance refers to the difference between the inmates of the two custodial institutions combined 
and those of the two treatment institutions. 

P The specific items summarized by this index were (paraphrased): (1) Is this a place to help, send, 
or punish boys? (2) Rather be here or in some other institution? (3) Summary: Did you think this would 
be a good or bad place, and what do you think about it now? (4) Agree that the adults here don’t really 
care what happens to us. (5) Agree that the adults are pretty fair. (6) Agree that adults here can help 
me. (7) How much has your stay here helped you? 

*The specific items summarized in this index followed a presentation of hypothetical situations, and 
were (paraphrased): (1) Should a boy warn an adult that boys plan to rough up his friend? (2) Should 
he warn an adult that inmates plan to beat up a staff member? (3) Would you tell an adult which boys 
were stealing from the kitchen, when group punishment was being used? (4) Would you try to talk a 
boy out of running? 

The question was “Regardless of what the adults here say, the best way to get along here is to 
..” (“stay out of the way of the adults but get away with what you can” and “don’t break any rules 
and keep out of trouble” were classified as “prisonized” responses, and “show that you are really sorry 
for what you did” and “try to get an understanding of yourself,” as “non-prisonized”). 

° The question was “In your own words, write in what you think a boy has to do to get a parole or 
discharge from here” (responses of conformity, avoidance of misbehavior, “doing time,” and overt com- 
pliance were coded as “prisonized”). 

f Those classified as “positive” on the index of self-image said that they had been helped by their stay 
a great deal or quite a bit and that the way they have been helped was by having “learned something 
about myself and why I get into trouble,” rather than having “learned my lesson.” 


3. Relatively uncooperative and negative 
leaders will emerge in the inmate groups 
of the custodial institutions; relatively 
cooperative and positive leaders will emerge 
in the treatment institutions, 


support the hypotheses,"4 Inmates in the 
treatment-oriented institutions more often 
expressed positive attitudes toward the in- 


14I have used statistical tests of difference be- 


FINDINGS 


The hypotheses will be tested here by 
analyzing results of the inmate question- 
naire. The inmates’ responses, shown by in- 
stitution in Table 3, convey the dominant 
tone of inmate group norms and perspec- 
tives.18 

Findings on all but one of these items 


18 Indices were derived partly from the results of 
g factor analysis of Inmate responses, For details 
of this analysis and of the construction of indices, 
see Street, op. cit, pp. 213-224. 


tween groups of respondents heuristically, to help 
decide whether to deny predicted differences be- 
tween the custodial and treatment types of organ- 
ization. Although the non-random selection of in- 
stitutions, the clustering of all respondents in four 
organizations, and the sampling of entire institu- 
tional populations make use of the word “test” in 
its strict sense illegitimate, no more appropriate 
bases for decision-making are available. Note, too, 
that because the tests (as well as the measures of 
association presented below) combine the data for 
each of the pairs of institutions, to highlight the 
differences between the custodial and treatment 
types, the results may obscure differences within 
pairs. Important within-type variation will be dis- 
cussed in the text. : 
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TARE 4, Picea NEES Or Intina Deserve 10n TADEK Ga Paes ON NS 
START, BY SELECTED BACKOROUND CHARACTERISTICS AND INSTITUTION * 








Custodial Treatment 
Dick Mixter Milton Inland 
Serlousness of major offense» : 
Less serious 1 38 52 57 82 
i (66) (75) 167) (45) 
More serious‘ 42 43 60 90 
(140) (286) (84) (20) 
Number of offenses 
Less than 3 42 52 51 87 
(161) (40) (43) (54) 
3 or more | 40 43 60 73 
f (48) (307) (112) (11) 
Number of times returned to this in- 
stitution ° 
None 44 47 62 84 
(156) (283) (135) (63) 
One or more , 31 38 29 100 
i (52) (78) (17) (2) 
Previous institutionalization of any 
kind ¢ ( 
None ‘ 42 48 61 94 
(191) (295) (118) (16) 
Some 33 33 50 83 
(15) (66) (34) (6) 
Age i 
Under 16 : 34 50 56 85 
' (94) (204) (121) (41) 
16 and over 47 40 62 83 
' (114) (160) (34) (24) 
Race i 
White 43 47 62 82 
i (181) (245) (104) (55) 
Non-white ; 24 40 48 100 
! (25) (116) (48) (10) 
I. Q i 
90 and below ': 30 45 58 80 
(44) (120) (41) (5) 
91 and above | ’ 37 43 64 85 
(38) (203) (36) (55) 
Family situation , 
Intact, no problems 46 49 62 80 
: (95) (204) (42) (39) 
Not intact, or problems 36 ` 40 56 92 
(111) (157) £108) (26) 
Rural-urban origin * 
“Rural” + 41 50 s5 100 
i (208) (126) (107) (3) 


"Data were obtained from institutional fles. The index of perspectives on institution and staff is de- 
scribed in Table 3. 

>The “more serious” category includes arson, forgery, sex offenses, breaking and entering and crimes 
of violence, but excludes truancy, “incorrigibility,” “maladjustment,” theft, and vandalism. 

° The Milton figures underestimate the actual number of returnees to some unknown degree because 
ordinarily only those who are re-committed to the Institution, after having been supervised for several 
months following ‘release by another state agency, are entered in institutional records as returnees. Others, ` 
returned during the period of supervision, generally are not so clessified. 

4 Information on the majority of cases et Inland was missed due to coding error. 

*The majority of inmates at Dick were not tested. 

f “Urban” inmates are from counties with at least one city of 90,009 or more: “rural” inmates come 
from counties that do not have such a city. 
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TABLE 4.—Continued 








Custodial Treatment 

Dick Mixter Milton Inland 

“Urban” aie 43 64 85 
; (0) (235) (45) (60) 

Occupation of father or other head of 
household 

White collar , 71 63 78 
(18) (1) 8) (18) 

Blue collar or not in labor force 42 44 58 85 
(179) (330) (141) (34) 


stitution and staff, non-prisonized views of 
adaptation to the institution, and positive 
images of self change. The exception is that 
on the index of “ratting to staff” no differ- 
ence between custodial and treatment insti- 
tutions appeared. 

Background Attributes and Length of 
Stay. Question immediately arises as to 
whether these differences in perspectives on 
the institution and staff, adaptation, and self 
might not reflect variations in inmates’ pre- 
dispositions rather than variations in the in- 
stitutional setting. A careful analysis of the 
impact, by institution, of delinquency his- 
tory, past institutional record, age, race, IQ, 
family situation, urban-rural background, 
and social class indicates a negative answer 
to this question.1® 

Table 4 shows that the direction of the 
effect of each of the background variables 
on perspectives varies from institution to in- 
stitution, and that the custodial-treatment 
differences in perspective hold up when back- 
ground attributes are controlled. In nearly 
every instance, the inmates of both treat- 
ment institutions were more likely to have 
positive perspectives on staff and institution 
than the inmates of either custodial institu- 
tion. The three exceptions to. this predicted 
pattern were: (1) among those with fewer 
offenses, Mixter inmates (51 per cent post- 
tive) did not differ from those in Milton (50 
per cent positive); (2) disproportionately 
few (29 per cent) of the Milton inmates 
classified as returnees had positive perspec- 
tives; and (3) a disproportionately large 
number of positive responses came from 
Mixter inmates with white-collar back- 
grounds. 

The first of these exceptions suggests that 


18 Street, op. cit, pp. 75-83. 


a portion of the relatively negative over-all 
response at Mixter may be a result of its 
heavy recruitment of inmates with many 
offenses. But this would not explain why 
those with three or more offenses are so neg- 
ative compared with similar inmates at Mil- 
ton and Inland. The second exception is 
probably a result of the fact that the Milton 
returnees, as indicated in the note to the 
table, are not directly comparable with the 
others, apparently constituting an espe- 
cially “hard core.” The last exception may 
simply reflect the small number of “white- 
collar” inmates at both Mixter and Milton. 
Altogether, these exceptions do not chal- 
lenge the conclusion that these background 
attributes cannot explain the observed dif- 
ferences between types of institution. 
Similarly, inter-institutional variations 
were not simply a reflection of the fact that 
the treatment institutions usually keep their 
inmates longer. Data on this point may also 
be used to assess the degree to which the 
prisonization model or one of its variants 
“fits” these institutions7® Figure 1, graph- 
ing positive perspectives on the institution 
and staff against length of stay, indicates 
that differences between types of institution 
cannot be accounted for by differences in 
average length of stay. Inmates of the treat- 
ment institutions are more likely to express 
positive perspectives at almost every point 
in time. Within the custodial institutions, 
the over-all trend is for the proportion neg- 
ative to increase with length of stay. Al- 
though this tendency toward increasing neg- 
ativism in the custodial institutions is akin 
to what one would predict under the prison- 
ization model, attitude changes in the treat- 


18 Clemmer, op. cit., Wheeler, “Socialization . .. ,” 
op. cit., and Garabedian “Social Roles... ,” op. cif. 
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20 : r 
0-1 1-3 3-6 6-9 9-12 12+ 
No. of cases on ' 
which the pro- 
portions were 
computed: 
Toland 2 9 17 15 5 15 
Milton 11 29 29 22 30 28 
Mixter 74 103 96 45 ll 27 
Dick 19 25 61 59 22 21 


FIGURE 1. LENGTH OF STAY AND PERSPECTIVES ON INSTITUTION AND STAFF 


ment institutions are in the opposite, posi- 
tive direction. In these institutions, the 
proportion expressing positive perspectives 
increases rapidly over time in the early 
months and, after a downturn, increases 
further in the later months.17 

Effects of Primary Group Integration on 
Perspectives. Data on integration into the 


17 Institutional recprds show that average stay 
before release is: Dick, 10 to 11 months; Mixter, 
7.5 months; Milton, 15 months; and Inland, 11.5 
months, with an average of 18 months for those 
who complete the institution’s program. 


inmate group provide a more adequate test 
of the hypcthesis about the dominant tone 
of the inmate group if one assumes that 
when those who are better integrated ex- 
press more positive perspectives, it is be- 
cause their group exerts a positive influence, 
and when the better-integrated are more 
negative, it is because their group exerts a 
negative influence. Operationally, the better- 
integrated inmates are those who said they 
had two or nore friends in the institution.18 


18 The question was: “How about close friends? 
Some boys heve close friendships with other boys 
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a TIA 
rant ap 
T GROUP * r. 


Inmates Who Dick Mixter _ Milton Inland 
Score high positive on index of per- 
spectives on Institution and staff 
Non-integrated 36 31 55 
(62) (115) (26) (11) 
Integrated 44 49 64 89 
(146) (247) (126) (52) 
p<1.05 p<.01 
Q=.22 Q=.61 
Score high cooperation on “ratting” 
index 
Non-integrated 48 23 46 
(62) (115) (26) (11) 
Integrated 44 55 56 
(146) (247) (126) (52) 
NS. p<.01 
Q=01 Q=49 
Give prisonized response on question 
about best way to get along 
Non-integrated 73 72 60 
(62) (110) (25) (10) 
Integrated 74 51 44 
(139) (238) (123) (48) 
NS. p<.05 
2,04 Q=—.39 
Are positive on index of self-image 
Non-integrated 37 35 44 
(52) (101) (23) (9) 
Integrated 44 55 86 
(135) (225) (119) (49) 
. p<.ol 
Q=.16 Q=.50 


a E E S E a he E 
* Kendall’s Q is used to measure the association between integration and the score or response indicated. 


The findings clearly indicate that positive 
attitudes are more closely associated with 
primary group integration in the treatment 
institutions than in the custodial institutions 
(Table 5). Results on the four indices sig- 
nificantly related to integration consistently 
display the predicted pattern. Thus inte- 
gration into the. inmate group was more 
strongly associated with positive perspec- 
tives on the institution and staff in the 
treatment setting than in the custodial en- 
vironment. Further, despite the fact that 





here and some boys don’t. How many of the other 
boys here are close friends of yours?” We assumed 
that a respondent who reported one or no friends 
was not really integrated into the group, having at 
best only a single “buddy.” While this definition of 
integration is subject to questions regarding the 
probable reporting error and the relation of this 
“primary relations” interpretation to other meanings 
of the concept, it provides an empirically profitable 
starting point for analyzing the consequences of 
integration. 


custodial and treatment settings did not 
differ with respect to scores on the “ratting” 
index (see Table 3), integration and co- 
operation with staff are positively associated 
in the treatment but not in the custodial set- 
ting. (This finding principally reflects the 
strong positive association in Milton; in 
Inland and in both custodial institutions, 
it was relatively weak.) Finally, in the 
treatment institutions integration was in- 
versely associated with the prisonized view 
of adaptation and positively related to a 
positive self-image, while in the custodial 
institutions there was little or no association 
with these indices. 

An analysis of the joint impact of in- 
tegration and length of stay on these attitu- 
dinal measures indicated that variations 
in length of stay did not account for these 
variations in the relation between integra- 
tion and attitudes. 
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Levels of Inmate Primary Relations and 
Solidarity. A variety of findings consistently 
support the second hypothesis, that inmates 
in the treatment setting have more highly 
developed primary relations and stronger 
orientations of solidarity (Table 6). In- 
mates of the treatment institutions more 
frequently reported “hanging around” with 
other inmates, having several friends, and 
(reflecting the difference between Mixter 
and Milton) wanting to see other inmates 
again after release. In addition, the treat- 


ful what you say or do” around other in- 
mates. 

Finally, scores on an index of solidarity 
orientation, here defined as emphasis on 
general loyalty to the group beyond primary 
ties with particular others, show a similar 
pattern, In the treatment settings, especially 
Inland, inmates were more likely to express 
such an orientation than were those in the 
custodial institutions. In neither setting was 
solidary orientation related to a statisti- 
cally significant degree to perspectives 


! TABLE 6. INMATE SOCIAL RELATIONS, BY INSTITUTION 








Percentages Custodial Treatment 
of Statistical 
Inmates Who: Dick Mixter Milton Inland Significance * 

Hang around with three or more 

boys ‘ 59 71 78 91 p<.01 
Have three or more close friends 

(integration index) 70 68 83 33 p<0l 
Want to see all or most inmates 

again after release 27 14 35 27 pol 
Would talk to other inmates 

about a personal problem 58 50 66 76 p<.0l 
Say you don’t have to be careful 

around the other boys 14 18 21 27 p<05 
Are high on index of solidary ori- 

entation 27 28 31 55 p<.01 
Numbers of Respondents (202-208) (356-363) £152~155) (62-54) 





"Refers to differences between the custodial and treatment organizations. 


ment inmates more frequently indicated a 
willingness to talk with other boys about 
a personal problem and more often. rejected 
the view that you “have to be pretty care- 


19 The specific questions asked were: (1) “Do 
you usually hang around here with several guys, 
a few, mostly with one boy, or with none?” (2) 
The integration question (see note 18); (3) “How 
many of the boys you have met here would you 
like to see again after you get out?” (4) “Suppose 
you had been feeling sad for several days and are 
very upset about a personal problem. Are there any 
boys here you would go to and talk with about the 
things that made you sad?” (5) “Some boys say 
that you have to be pretty careful about what you 
say or do around the other boys here, or else they 
may give you a rough time. What do you think 
about this?” (6) Summary of responses to “How 
much of the time do you think most of the boys 
here really stick together, and are loyal to each 
other?” And “Regardless of how much the boys 
actually do stick together now, how much do you 
think they skould stick together?” Respondents 
who answered both questions positively were scored 
high on the solidarity orientations index. 


toward the institution and staff or to scores 
on the “ratting” index.2° 

Leadership. Data bearing on the third 
hypothesis, that the attitudes of inmate 
leaders would be relatively positive in the 
treatment setting and relatively negative 
in the custodial environment, also tend to 
follow the predicted pattern. Boys who were 
nominated four or more times as having the 
most “influence” in the institution were 
classified as leaders.** On three attitudinal 


20 That these differences in social relations actu- 
ally follow Irom organizational control practices 
is suggested by responses to a question asking for 
agreement or disagreement with the statement that 
“You have to be careful about the boys you get 
friendly with around here. To stay out of trouble 
with the adults you have to keep to yourself.” Con- 
siderably higher proportions of inmates rejected 
this statement in the treatment setting (79 per 
cent in Inland and 52 per cent in Milton) than in ` 
the custodial institutions (30 per cent in both 
Mixter and Dick). 

41 The specific question was “What three boys 
are best at getting other boys to do what they want 
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TABLE 7. LEADERSHIP AND PERSPECTIVES TOWARD THE INSTITUTION AND STAFF * 


A Custodial Treatment 
o 
Inmates Who Dick Mixter Milton Inland 
Are positive on index of perspectives 
toward the institution and staff 
Non-leaders 42 45 53 83 
(177) (318) (130) (48) 
Leaders 37 48 80 88 
(32) (46) (25) (17) 
NS. p<01 
Q=—,005 Q=.52 
Are highly cooperative on index of 
“ratting” 
Non-leaders 56 47 51 56 
(177) (318) (130) (48) 
Leaders 38 37 44 47 
(32) (46) (25) (17) 
p<.01 NS. 
Q=—.26 Q=—.14 
Are positive on index of self-image 
Non-leaders 39 41 47 75 
(162) (287) (120) (44) 
Leaders 32 53 74 87 
(25) (40) (23) (16) 
NS. p<.01 
Q=.09 Q=.53 


^ Q measures the association between leadership and the score or response indicated. 


indices, statistically significant differences 
between leaders and non-leaders were found 
in either the custodial or treatment setting 
(Table 7). Leadership is more strongly as- 
sociated with positive perspectives on staff 
and institution in the treatment environ- 
ment than in the custodial setting, reflecting 
the strongly positive association at Milton. 
The same finding emerges on the self-image 
index—again the Milton leaders are highly 
positive. On the index of “ratting,” leader- 
ship and cooperation with staff tend to be 
negatively associated in all institutions, but 
the association is stronger in the custodial 
than in the treatment institutions. Thus, 
findings on all three indices support the 
hypothesis that leaders have more positive 
perspectives in the treatment environment. 
A separate analysis indicates that these 
differences among leaders characterize both 
“integrated” and “non-integrated” leaders. 
And other data, on inmate perceptions of 
leadership in general, support the character- 


them to do—that is, which three have the most in- 
fluence among the boys? Think of the boys that you 
know in your cottage, in school, and in the work 
program, or recreation,” 


ization of leaders in the treatment settings 
as having more positive attitudes.” 

These and the other findings reported 
here indicate a difference between the two 
treatment institutions, Milton and Inland. 
On the one hand, data on inmate perspec- 
tives, effects of length of stay, and social 
relations clearly indicates that inmates have 
more positive attitudes and more highly 
developed primary relations at Inland. On 
the other hand, group involvement, as meas- 
ured by integration and leadership, was 
more closely associated with positive per- 
spectives at Milton than at Inland. Milton 
is a “milieu” institution; perhaps this fnd- 
ing reflects its conscious attempt to manip- 
ulate the inmate group. 

Data from Additional Institutions. Data 
on inmate groups in three other institutions 
for juvenile offenders, studied less thoroughly 
than the four organizations just analyzed, 
shed additional light on the custodial- 
treatment differences I have reported. The 
first of these units, Maxwell (Maximum 
Security) was a geographically and admin- 
istratively separate part of Mixter, estab- 


93 Street, op. cit., pp. 116-119. 
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lished to handle the “most difficult” inmates 
of the parent institution shortly before the 
end of our field work. The other units, Regis 
(Religious) and Bennett (Benign), were 
small private institutions that were “open,” 
sending their charges away from the institu- 
tion every day for ordinary public or paro- 
chial schooling. In their goals and in the 
staff’s behavior toward the inmates, these 
two open institutions seemed to fall between 
the custodial and treatment types; their goal 
might be characterized as “training.” The 
inmate is viewed as changeable, but such 
simple techniques as altering skills and hab- 
its are considered appropriate. Within this 
training model, Regis stressed constant work 


TABLE 8. INMATE PERSPECTIVES, BY INTEGRATION 
INTO THE INMATE GROUP, IN MAXDUM 
Securrry anp Open Unrrs* 


Maximum 
Percentages Security Open 
of et 
Inmates Who Maxwell Regis Bennett 
Score high positive on in- 
dex of perspectives on 
institution and staff 
Non-integrated 64 84 36 
G1) (19) (11) 
Integrated 54 63 91 
(33) (38) (23) 
Q=—.19 Q=.17 
Score high cooperation on 
“ratting” index 
Non-integrated 45 47 27 
aD) (19) (14) 
Integrated 21 32 35 
(31) (38) (23) 
Q=. 51 Q=—.15 
Give prisonized response 
on question about best 
way to get along 
Non-integrated 60 72 60 
(10) (18) (10) 
Integrated 73 71 45 
(33) (38) (22) 
Q=.28 Q=—.14 
Are positive on index of 
self-image 
Non-integrated 56 40 33 
(9) (15) (9) 
Integrated 60 58 71 
(30) (31) (21) 
Q=.09 Q=49* 


aQ measures the association between integration 
and the score or response indicated, 

è? Difference In proportions significant at the .05 
level. 


and recreation activities along with indoc- 
trination and enforcement of obedience and 
religiosity, while Bennett emphasized the 
creation of a home-like environment with 
staff serving as parental surrogates. 

Results from these three units are repre- 
sented by findings on the association be- 
tween integration into the Inmate group and 
responses to four attitudinal items (Table 
8). These data, together with those from the 
major institutions (Table 5), show, first, 
that integration is negatively associated 
with positive perspectives on the institution 
and staff, cooperativeness with staff in “rat- 
ting,” and self image in Maxwell but not in 
the custodial or treatment institutions, and 
that a direct association between integration 
and “prisonized” response to the third item 
occurs only at Maxwell. Second, patterns in 
the two open institutions are generally in- 
consistent: Regis resembles Maxwell on the 
first two items, Bennett resembles the treat- 
ment institutions on all items, and in both 
institutions the association between integra- 
tion and self-image is positive, as it is in the 
treatment institutions. 

These findings and other results suggest 
that in Maxwell—which, with its stringent 
security regulations, resembles the tradi- 
tional adult prison more than any of the 
other institutions—the “solidary opposi- 
tion” model fits the inmate group reasonably 
well. Only in this institution was the relation 
between scoring high on the index of solidary 
orientations and strong opposition to staff 
on the “ratting” index statistically signifi- 
cant (p < .05 and Q = .75). Our data col- 
lection took place only three months after the 
unit was opened, however, and after several 
crises of organizational birth, when the in- 
mates may have had a special esprit de corps 
because they were the first group considered 
incorrigible enough to be sent there. We 
have no evidence, therefore, that the “soli- 
dary opposition” model will continue to fit 
inmate groups in this type of setting. 

Despite the fact that Regis and Bennett 
were open, allowing their inmates consider- 
able freedom away from the institution, this 
milieu did not consistently generate as posi- 
tive a response as did the closed treatment 
setting. On the other hand, the fact that on 
some dimensions, e.g., self-image, the asso- 
ciation with integration is positive, and as 
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strong as in Milton and Inland, suggests 
that a relatively benign, open environment 
might make it possible to achieve some of 
the benefits of treatment without the ex- 
pense of a treatment program. 


DISCUSSION ` 


These findings generally support hypoth- 
eses about differences between custodial 
and treatment settings with regard to inmate 
norms and perspectives, social relations, and 
leadership and therefore clearly challenge 
the general applicability of the “solidary 
opposition” model of the inmate group, at 
least to juvenile institutions. Variation in 
organizational goals gave rise to differences 
in inmate orientations and characteristics 
of the inmate group, and only in the limited 
data from a new maximum security unit was 
there any consistent indication that the “soli- 
dary opposition” model was appropriate. 
By treating the balance of gratification and 
deprivation and patterns of staff authority 
and control as variables affecting the in- 
mates, I have replaced the assumption that 
inmates form solidary and oppositional prob- 
lem-solving groups with the assumption that 
under different conditions, different patterns 
of orientations, social relations, and leader- 
ship occur among the inmates. This more 
open perspective should be applicable to the 
study of adult institutions, too. 

Although we were unable to obtain com- 
parable data on recidivism for the various 
institutions, our findings indicate tentatively 
that both custodial and treatment organi- 
zations tend to accomplish their proximate 
goals. By stressing covert opposition and 
“playing it cool,” the custodial inmate group 
encouraged behavior consistent with the 
custodial goals of containment and conform- 
ity. Thus, the level of “prisonized” orienta- 
tions was higher among the custodial than 
among the treatment inmates. Similarly, 
the treatment inmate group seemed to pro- 
duce in its members an orientation consist- 
ent with the goal of achieving change. 
Evaluating outcomes with reference to goals 
is more difficult in the treatment case, of 
course, for the nature of the most appro- 
priate technology for rehabilitation is un- 
discovered, Under the current treatment 
technologies, however, a minimally positive 


orientation toward the agents of change, 
e.g., the counselors, is clearly a necessary 
pre-condition to successful rehabilitation. 
The inmate groups in the treatment settings 
more frequently encouraged a positive ori- 
entation, and less often encouraged the de- 
velopment of a negative self image, appar- 
ently, than in the custodial institutions. 

Finally, this research suggests that the 
study of correctional institutions would be 
substantially improved if researchers more 
frequently recognized the generality of the 
concept of social control and the variety of 
devices used to maintain control. All cor- 
rectional organizations exercise a great deal 
of control over their inmate members, but 
while custodial organizations emphasize for- 
mal and severe sanctions directed at order- 
ing and containing the inmates, treatment 
institutions are more likely to rely on in- 
formal, personal sanctions and incentives 
directed at behavior perceived as relevant 
to inmate change. The implementation of 
a treatment program in a previously cus- 
todial environment implies a shift not to less 
control, but rather to different types of con- 
trol exercised on the bases of different cri- 
teria. As numerous writers have pointed out, 
humanitarian pressures have already limited 
severely the use of the most repressive (and 
perhaps most effective) custodial techniques 
in American juvenile institutions, even 
though most of them still are predominantly 
custodial. Under continuing humanitarian 
pressure, and faced with evidence that cus- 
todial techniques are incompatible with 
other organizational goals, these institutions 
are very likely to alter their patterns of 
authority and control in the coming decades. 
Researchers interested in the question of 
implementing successful rehabilitation pro- 
grams in correctional settings might do well 
to consider and investigate more fully a 
variety of combinations of different social 
control and rehabilitation techniques. Per- 
haps the treatment model represented in this 
research is the only really viable model, or 
perhaps other models, e.g., some form of the 
“training” model, could combine order- 
keeping and rehabilitation successfully and in 
a manner more compatible with the budgets 
and present commitments of most institutions 
today. 
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Certain aspects of the opportunity structure paradigm were operationalized in a study of 
delinquent gangs in Chicago. Negro and white lower-class gang boys were compared with 
lower-class nongang boys from the same neighborhoods, and with middle-class boys, of the 
same race. The ranking of the six race-by-class-by-gang-staius groups on official delinquency 
rates corresponded more closely to ranking on perceptions of legitimate opportunities than to 
ranking on perceptions of illegitimate opportunities, which ts consistent with the assumption 
that illegitimate opportunities intervene after legitimate opportunities have been appraised 
and found wanting. Gang members perceived legitimate opportunities as available less often 
then nongang boys, lower-class boys, less often than middle-class, and Negro boys, less often 
than white. Differences in perceptions of iegitimate opportunities were in tke reverse direc- 


tion, as expected, 
oT since the advent of psychoanal- 
INV pis has a theory had such impact on 
institutionalized delinquency control 
as the theory, explicit or implied, in Delin- 
quency and Opportunity. Given the impetus 
of major foundation and federal support, the 
theory has been extensively adopted as a 
rationale for action programs in many areas 
of the country. There is some danger that, 
like psychoanalysis, “opportunity structure 
theory” may be rationalized and elaborated 
so rapidly and extensively as to discourage, 
if not render impossible, empirical testing, 


* This research is supported by grants from the 
Behavior Science Study Section of the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health (M-3301 and MH-07158); 
the Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth De- 
velopment, Welfare Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare in coopera- 
tion with the President’s Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Crime (#62220); the Ford 
Foundation; and the Research Committee of Wash- 
ington State University. We are grateful for this 
support and for the support and encouragement of 
staff members at the University of Chicago, Wash- 
ington State University, and the Program for De- 
tached Workers of the YMCA of Metropolitan Chi- 
cago, whose wholehearted cooperation makes the 
entire enterprise such an exciting “opportunity.” An 
earlier version of this paper was read at the annual 
meetings of the Pacific Soclological Association, 
1963. 

1 Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin, De- 
Hnguency and Opportunity: A Theory of Delin- 
quent Gangs, New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1960. 
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pragmatic validation, or demonstration of 
worth by any other criterion of “good 
theory.” Delinquency ard Opportunity has 
been widely praised for its theoretical inte- 
gration, e.g., as “a logically sound deductive 
system that is rich in its implications for 
delinquency causation and control,” but the 
same critic also notes that “examined in 
terms of its logical, operational, and empir- 
ical adequacy, the theory poses a number 
of questions concerning the accuracy of 
some of its postulates and theorems.” ? Our 
paper will bring data to bear on certain as- 
pects of the opportunity structure paradigm 
as we operationalized it in a study of de- 
linquent gangs in Chicago. 

Figure 1 reproduces in paradigm form the 
principal elements of ‘opportunity struc- 
ture theory” concerning criminal and con- 
flict subcultures. It subdivides the “Inno- 
vation” category of Merton’s deviance 
paradigm, referring to acceptance (internal- 
ization) of culturally prescribed success 
goals and rejection (incomplete internaliza- 
tion) of institutional norms or culturally 
prescribed means, by those for whom legit- 
imate means to success goals are restricted.’ 


* Clarence Schrag, “Delinquency and Opportu- 
nity: Analysis of a Theory.” Sociology and Social 
Research, 46 (January, 1962), pp. 167-75. 

3 Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure, New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1958, 
Ch. 4. 
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STRUCTURAL FEATURES 
L Independent Variable 


A. Culturally prescribed suc- 
cess goals 


B. Availability of legitimate 
Means to success goals 


IL. Intervening Variables 
A. Institutional norms 


B. Availability of illegal 
means to success goals 


1. Relations between adult 
carriers of conventional 
and criminal values 

2. Criminal learning struc- 
ture 


3.Criminal opportunity 
structure 


4. Social control 


Il. Dependent Variable 


A. Expected type of collec- 
tive response among de- 
linquents 





CRIMINAL 
(Integrated Areas) 


Internalized 


Limited; hence intense pressures 
toward deviant behavior 


Incomplete internalization 
Available 


Accommodative; each partici- 
pates in value system of other 


Available; offenders at different. 
age levels integrated 


Stable sets of criminal roles 
graded for different ages and 
levels of competence; continuous 
income; protection from detec- 
tion and prosecution 


Strong controls originate in both 
legitimate and illegal structures 


Pressures toward deviance origl~ 
nate in limited accessibility to 
success goals by legitimate means, 
but are ameliorated by opportu- 
nities for access by illegal means. 
Hence, delinquent behavior is ra- 
tional, disciplined, and crime- 
oriented 


TYPE OF SUBCULTURE 


CONFLICT 
(Unintegrated Areas) 


Internalized 


Limited; hence intense pressures 
toward deviant behavior 


Incomplete internalization 
Unavailable 


Conflicted; neither group well 
organized; value systems implicit, 
and opposed to one another 


Unavailable; attenuated relations 
between offenders at different age 
levels 


Unarticulated opportunity struc- 
ture; individual rather than or- 
ganized crime; sporadic income; 
little protection from detection 
and prosecution 


Diminished social control; “weak” 
relations between adults and ado- 
lescents 


Pressures toward deviance origi- 
nate in blocked opportunity by 
any institutionalized system of 
means. Hence, delinquent behavior 
displays expressive conflict pat- 
terns 





Fioure 1. Socar Cowrexr AND Moves or DELMQUENT BEHAVIOR: A PARADIGM 


To this the paradigm adds Cloward’s four 
sets of defining conditions for the relative 
availability of illegitimate means to success 
goals,* and the two hypothesized types of 
“collective response among delinquents” 
produced by the preceding conditions.” 


«Richard A. Cloward, “Illegitimate Means, An- 
omie, and Deviant Behavior,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 24 (April, 1959), pp. 164-76, 

5 Cloward and Ohlin use a different theoretical 
rationale to explain “retreatist” subcultures, but our 
data are not relevant specifically to this aspect of 
the theory. See Cloward and Ohlin, of. cht., pp. 
25-27, 1788. 


In our research in Chicago we have at- 
tempted to measure variables specified in 
this paradigm and to investigate their inter- 
relations, For this purpose we have studied 
lower-class “delinquent gangs” involved in 
a “detached worker” program of the YMCA 
of Metropolitan Chicago, control groups of 
lower-class nongang boys from the same 
neighborhoods as the gang boys, and middle- 
class nongang boys.® Elements of the para- 


6 Selection and description of study populations 
and other characteristics of the research program are 
described in previous publications and in greatest 
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digm were operationalized in terms of the 
perceptions reported by the boys studied.” 
In this paper we direct attention to percep- 
tions of legitimate and legitimate oppor- 
tunities by Negro and white lower-class gang 
and nongang boys and middle-class boys of 
both races, and to the relations among these 
perceptions. Detailed discussion of the rela- 
tion of perceived opportunities and patterns 
of behavior derived from self-reports and, 
for gang boys only, from detached-worker 
ratings, is deferred for later presentation.§ 

Data reported elsewhere establish differ- 
ent levels of aspiration among the boys stud- 
ied, but they show that regardless of race, 
class, or gang membership, mean levels of 
both occupational and educational aspira- 
tions considerably exceed fathers’ achieved 
levels of occupation and education.® In this 





detail in a forthcoming book. See, for example, 
James F. Short, Jr., Fred. L. Strodtbeck, and Des- 
mond Cartwright, “A Strategy for Utilizing Re- 
search Dilemmas: A Case from the Study of Parent- 
hood in a Street Corner Gang,” Sociological 
Inquiry, 32 (Spring, 1962), pp. 185-202; James F. 
Short, Jr., “Street Corner Groups and Patterns of 
Delinquency: A Progress Report,” American Cath- 
ole Soctological Review, 24 (Spring, 1963), pp. 13- 
32; and James F. Short, Jr., and Fred L. Strodtbeck, 
Group Process and Gang Delinquency (The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, forthcoming), esp. Ch. 1. 

T Cloward and Ohlin refer to “common percep- 
tions” of opportunities, and Schrag explains that 
one of the basic postulates of the theory is that 
“percelved disadvantage, regardless of the accuracy 
of the perception, is for lower-class youth the 


functional equivalent of objectively verified disad~., 


vantage in that it has the same effect on overt 
behavior.” (Schrag, op. cit., p. 168.) This is not to 
deny the importance of objective opportunities, 
legitimate and illegitimate. The former can be dem- 
onstrated to be greater for whites than Negroes, 
and for middle- than for lower-class persons. It is 
more difficult to demonstrate gang-nongang dif- 
ferences except in terms of the cumulative effects— 
school performance, relations with the police, etc.— 
which favor nongang boys. Differences in objective 
{legitimate opportunities are similarly difficult to 


demonstrate, though the illegal enterprises are more . 


_likely to be present in a lower-class than in a mid- 
dle-class environment. 

8 Behavior factors based on detached-worker rat- 
ings of gang boys are reported in James F. Short, 
Jr, Ray A. Tennyson, and Kenneth I. Howard, 
“Behavior Dimensions of Gang Delinquency,” 
American Sociological Review, 28 (June, 1963), 
pp. 411-428. Self-reported behavior factors are pre- 
sented in Short and Strodtbeck, op. cit., Ch. 7. 

® See James F. Short, Jr„ “Gang Delinquency and 
Anomle,” in Marshall B. Clinard (ed.), Deviant 


sense the independent variable—internaliza- 
tion of culturally prescribed success goals— 
may be said to have a positive value among 
all the boys studied. For the first interven- 
ing variable in the paradigm, however—in- 
ternalization of institutional norms—our 
gang members are less positive than the 
other bovs studied. With “values” data from 
semantic differential scales, we established 
the fact that all groups assign equally high 
value and degree of legitimacy to such “mid- 
dle-class” images as “Someone who works 
for good grades at school” and “Someone 
who likes to read good books”—again indi- 
cating that certain values are common to 
all grouzss—but gang boys of both races 
hold more positive attitudes toward deviant 
images than do the other boys.1° These devi- 
ant images represented hypothesized “‘delin- 
quent subcultures;” e.g., conflict (“Someone 
who is a good fighter with a tough reputa- 
tion”), criminal (“Someone who knows 
where to sell what he steals” and “Someone 
who has good connectians to avoid trouble 
with the law”), and retreatist (“Someone 
who makes easy money by pimping and 
other illegal hustles” and “Someone who 
gets his kicks by usinz drugs”). Middle- 
class bovs generally attribute to these devi- 
ant images a lower value and less legitimacy, 
as we expected. 

This paper is concerned with other ele- 
ments in the paradigm, based on data from 
one part of an extensive interview schedule 
administered by specially trained interview- 
ers to more than 500 boys in the six cate- 
gories (race by class stetus and gang mem- 
bership) under study. Respondents were 


Behavior and Anomie, New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1964; see also Jonathan Freedman and 
Ramon Rivera, “Education, Social Class, and Pat- 
terns of Delinquency,” paper read at the annual 
meetings of the American Sociological Associa- 
tion, 1962, Elliott’s study of “200 delinquent and 
nondelinqaent boys attending two adjoining high 
schools in a large West Coest city” supports these 
findings. See Delbert S. Elfiott, “Delinquency and 
Perceived Opportunity,” Sociological Inquiry, 32 
(Spring, 1962), pp. 216-27. 

10 The data are reported in Robert A. Gordon, 
James F. Short, Jr., Desmond S. Cartwright, and 
Fred L. Strodtbeck, “Values and Gang Delinquency: 
A Study of Street Corner Groups,” American 
Journal cf Sociology, 69 (September, 1963), pp. 
109-128. 
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instructed to indicate whether each of a se- 
ries of statements was true of the “area 
where your group hangs out.” In this way we 
hoped to measure perceptions of relatively 
specific legitimate and illegal opportunities. 
Perceptions of legitimate means to success 
goals, for example, were sampled by a series 
of statements concerning the educational and 
occupational orientations, abilities, and pros- 
pects for “guys in our area.” We hoped by 
the impersonal referrent to avoid the per- 
sonalized ambitions and expectations which 
were the subject of inquiry in another part 
of the interview and thus to obtain measures 
referring to the boys’ perceptions of general 
opportunities for legitimate and illegal 
achievement in their respective areas. 

Aspects of the availability of illegal means 
to success goals to which attention was di- 
rected concerned the relative integration of 
the carriers of criminal and noncriminal val- 
ues (in terms of the respectability of persons 
making money illegally and the orientation 
of local police toward law violation); adult 
“connections” and opportunities for learn- 
ing and abetting criminal activities; the 
availability of criminal role models; and the 
probability of successful criminal enterprise 
in the area, Finally, because Cloward and 
Ohlin stress the importance of these matters 
for social control, perceptions of appropriate 
adult role models and their interest and 
sincerity concerning the problems of adoles- 
cents were also covered. The list of state- 
ments is in Table 1, together with the per- 
centage of boys in each group answering 
“true.” 11 

In most cases responses to the statements 
concerning open legitimate opportunities and 
adult helpfulness form a gradient: gang 
boys are least likely to answer “true,” fol- 
lowed by nongang and then by middle-class 
boys of each race. For negatively stated 
legitimate opportunity questions, and for the 


two negative adult power (“clout”) state-. 


ments, this gradient is reversed. White 


11 In the interview schedule the statements were 
not labeled according to which “opportunity struc- 
tures” were being studied, and they were arranged 
in different order. 

13 Elliott, op. cit, finds that delinquents con- 
sistently perceive lower opportunities for educa- 
tional and occupational “success” than do nonde- 
linquents, For evidence of other gradients among 


gang boys generally are more sanguine than 
Negro gang boys about occupational oppor- 
tunities and adult “clout,” while Negroes 
tend to be slightly more optimistic concern- 
ing education and adult helpfulness. For all 
these areas, white middle-class boys have 
the most open view of “opportunities.” 
Conversely, gang boys are more likely to 
perceive illegitimate opportunities as open 
than are other boys, and these perceptions 
are held by more Negro than white boys 
in each stratum. The Jatter finding is some- 


_ what surprising, in view of the acknowledged 


white domination of organized crime in Chi- 
cago. Informal observation suggests that 
vice organized on a large scale does flourish 
in Negro communities, and that “independ- 
ent entrepreneurship” in such forms as small 
(and large) policy wheels, marijuana ped- 
dling, street-walking prostitutes, pool sharks, 
professional burglars and robbers, and the 
like, is more common in lower-class Negro 
than in lower-class white communities,1® In 
any case, illegitimate opportunities appeared 
to be open to more Negro than white boys. 
To reduce these data further, we assigned 
an opportunity structure score to each item. 
Except for items 17(A) and 18(A) answers 
were scored 2, 1, or 0, with 2 assigned to 
open opportunity perceptions, whether legit- 
imate or illegitimate. Thus, for questions in 
Table 1 followed by (—), a “true” answer 
received a 0, “Don’t know,” a 1, and 
“False,” a 2. The reverse procedure was ap- 
plied to questions followed by (++). 
Statements 17(A) and 18(A) are difficult 
to score. At first we assumed that a positive 
response to these questions indicated that 
illegitimate opportunities were perceived as 
closed. Boys were asked these questions only 
if they had already responded positively to 
questions 17 and 18. Thus, a “true” re- 
sponse to the statement that “A lot of these 
guys who make money illegally do not op- 
erate alone. They have to answer to people 
above them who are calling the shots,” was 
taken to mean that the “really big” hood- 
lums were not available as role models; 
hence, to this extent illegitimate opportuni- 
ties for “making it big” were perceived as 





boys in the present study, see Gordon, et al, op. dt, 
and Short and Strodtheck, op. cit. 

18 See Short and Strodtbeck, of. cit., esp. Ch. 5, 
“Racial Differentials in Gang Behavior.” 
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TABLE 1. PERCENTAGE OF Bors Asswermo “Troe” TO OPPORTUNITY STRUCTURE 
Quzstioms, BY Face, Cass, anp Gano STATUS 





Interviewer: “Once again I want you to 


think about the area where your group Per Cent Answering “True” 











bangs out. I’m going to read a few Negro White 
statements to you, and all you have to 

do is say “True’ or ‘False’ after each Lower Lower Lower Lower 
statement. If you think the statement Cass Class Middle Class Class Middle 
is true about the area, say ‘True’; if Geng Nongang Class Gang Nongang Class 
you don’t think it’s true, say ‘False. N==206 N=89 N=26 N=90 N=79 N=53 





Legitimate Educational Opportunities 
1.In our area it’s hard for a young 


guy to stay in school. (—) * 48.5 28.1 1.7 52.2 21.5 0.0 
2. Most kids in our area like school. 

(+) 42.2 49.4 80.8 32.2 60.8 94.3 
3. Most of the guys in our area will 

graduate from high school. (+) 30.6 44.9 96.2 32.2 65.8 100.0 
4.In our area, there are a lot of guys 

who want to go to college. (+) 37.4 47.2 84.6 16.7 44.3 98.1 
5. College is too expensive for most of 

the guys in the area. (—) 73,7 76.4 53.8 80.0 65.8 7.5 


6. As far as grades are concerned, most 
of the guys in our area could get 
through college without too much 
trouble, (++) 40.6 43.8 50.0 43.3 40.5 73.6 

Legitimate Occupational Opportunities 

7. It’s hard for a young guy in our area 

to get a good paying honest job. 


(— 7.2 62.9 46.2 56.7 31.6 9.4 
8. Most of the guys in the area will 

probably get good paying honest 

jobs when they grow up. (+) 52.9 59.6 61.5 65.6 79.7 92.5 
9.For guys in this area honest jobs 

don’t pay very well. (—) 56.3 47.2 26.9 40.0 22.8 3.8 


10. Guys in this area have to have con- 

nections to get good paying jobs. 

(—). 52.9 51.7 30.8 56.7 44.3 22.6 
11. In this area it’s hard to make much 

money without doing something 

illegal. (—) 5.9 38.2 23.1 37.8 13.9 0.0 


Integration of the Carriers of Criminal 
and Non-Criminal Values 

12. Some of the most respectable people 

in our area make their money il- 

legally. (+) 44,2 19.1 15.4 24.4 10.1 3.8 
13. The police in this area get paid off 

for letting things happen that are 

against the law. (+) 51.5 37.1 30.8 42.2 36.7 20.8 
Criminal Learning Structures 
14. There are connections in this area for 

a guy who wants to make good 

money illegally. (+) 5°.8 49.4 38.5 47.8 35.4 5.7 
15. Young guys can learn a lot about 

crime from older people in the 

area, (F) 75.2 66.3 34.6 52.2 35.4 11.3 
16. There are adults in this area who 

help young guys make money il- 

legally. (+) 50,2 49.4 30.8 42.2 26.6 15.1 





*Signs in parentheses indicate the “valence” of a “True” enswer relative to th 
ture area indicated. eee E N 
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TaBLe 1—Continued 





Interviewer: “Once again I want you to 
think about the area where your group 


Per Cent Answering “True” 








hangs out. I’m going to read a few 

statements to you, and all you have to Nesto hite 

do is say ‘True’ or ‘False’ after each Lower Lower Lower Lower 
statement, If you think the statement Class Class Middle Class Class Middle 


is true about the area, asy ‘True’; if 
you don’t think it’s true, say ‘False.’ ” 


Gang Nongang 
N=206 N=89 


Class 
=26 


Class 
N53 


Gang Nongang 
N=90 N=79 





Visibility of Criminal Careers 

17.In this area there are some people 
who make their living by doing 
eg that are against the law. 

18.Some of the young guys in our area 
will be making a living someday 
by doing things that are against 
the law. (+) 

Elite Criminal Opportunities 

17. (A) A lot of these guys who make 
money illegally do not operate 
alone. They have to answer to 
people above them who are calling 
the shots. (—) 

18.(A) A lot of these guys won’t be 
operating alone either. They'll have 
to answer to people above them 
who'll be calling the shots. (—) 

19.A guy from this area has a chance 
of really making it big in the 
rackets. (+) 

20. None of the people who make big 
money in the rackets live in this 
area. (—) 

Adult “Clout” 

21.Not many really successful people 
live in this area. (—) 

22. Adults in this area haven't much 
clout (pull). (—) 

Adult Helpfulness 

23. There are adults in this area who 
help young guys get jobs. (+) 

24. Adults in the area do a lot to help 
young guys keep out of trouble. 
(+) - 


62.6 


67.0 


closed. On the other hand, a boy might 
answer “false” to this statement on the 
grounds that those who were making money 
illegally were involved in such petty pur- 
suits as not to warrant concern or control 
by the syndicate, or, particularly in the case 
of middle-class white boys, illegal pursuits 
might be in the nature of white-collar crime 
and so not subject to syndicate control. In 
the latter case, a “false” answer still would 
be consistent with an open perception of 
opportunity, while in the former it would 


73.0 69.2 70.0 30.2 


79.8 75.6 59.5 39.6 


62.9 65.4 40.5 18.9 


70.8 65.4 62.2 53.2 30.2 


30.3 34.6 35.6 24.1 


75.9 


13.2 


92.3 


91.0 61.5 50.0 73.4 88.7 


not. Answers to “elite criminal opportuni- 
ties” questions are the only exceptions to 
the observed gradient for perceptions of il- 
legitimate opportunities, suggesting that 
boys within each class of respondents may 
have interpreted these questions less uni- 
formly than they did the others. 

Before answers to these questions are dis- 
missed as invalid, however, they should be 
examined more carefully. Note that re- 
sponses to questions 17 (A) and 18(A) fol- 
low a pattern: more Negro than white boys 
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say that people in their areas who make 
money illegally have to “answer to people 
above them.” Unfortunately the question did 
not specify where these “higher ups” lived 
or whether they were visible to the boys. 
We may infer, however, that a higher pro- 
portion of persons making money illegiti- 
mately in the white areas were among the 
“higher ups” in organized crime than was 
the case in Negro neighborhoods. 

The middle-class boys’ answers to the 
entire set of four “elite” questions are espe- 
cially interesting. Negro middle-class boys 
are far more likely to indicate that local 
area people have “a chance of really making 
it big in the rackets” and far less likely to 
say that locals do not “make big money in 
the rackets.” Drake and Cayton and 
Frazier ™ have described important criminal 
and otherwise “shady” elements in the Ne- 
gro middle class. Frazier, in particular, indi- 
cates that influential segments of the “black 
bourgeoisie” are “recruited from the success- 
ful underworld Negroes, who have gained 
their money from gambling, prostitution, 
bootlegging, and the ‘numbers.’ ” 18 Frazier 
attributes the flashy consumption patterns 
of the new Negro middle class to the influ- 
ence of these elements and contrasts this 
way of life with that of the old upper and 
middle classes who “erected an impenetrable 
barrier between themselves and Negroes who 
represented the ‘sporting’ and criminal 
world.” 17 The white middle-class boys, who 
were chosen precisely because they were the 
“cream” of YMCA Hi-Y clubs, are very 
unlikely to be exposed to this sort of com- 
munity influence. Such differences as these, 
if they are real, should find expression in 
other data from these subjects.1§ 


14 St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, Black 
Metropolis: A Study of Negro Life in a Northern 
City, New York: Harper and Row, 1962, VoL IL 

15 E., Franklin Frazier, Black Bourgeoisie, New 
York: Colller Books, 1962. 

16 Ibid., p. 109. 

17 Ibid., pp. 109-110. 

28 We were first alerted to differences between our 
Negro and white middle-class boys when they came 
to our offices for testing, and later by analysis of 
semantic differential data. See Gordon, et al, op. cit. 
It should be emphasized that primary data for this 
paper represent perceptions rather than objective 
measures of opportunities or of the communities 
in which these boys live. Other Investigators have 
emphasized the extent to which middle-class Ne- 


These ambiguities in interpretation led 
us to score “elite” criminal opportunities in 
two weys—with and without questions 
17(A) and 18(A). When they were included, 
we follcwed our original assumptions, ad- 
justing the scoring so tkat if either question 
was not asxed, implying closed opportuni- 
ties, the boy was scored zero for the ques- 
tion; if the question was asked and a “true” 
answer recorded, a score of 1 was given; 
“undecided” was scored 2, and “false,” 3. 

Table 2 presents mean opportunity struc- 
ture scores, by race, class, and gang status 
of respondents. The trends apparent in 
Table 1 appear here, also. 

In addition, it is clear that for legitimate 
opportunities, gang-nongang and middle- 
class differences within racial categories are 
greater than the Negro-white differences for 
each of the three gang and class strata. For 
illegitimate opportunities, differences be- 
tween races are greater than within-race 
differences. 


PERCEIVED OPPORTUNITIES AND AN OFFICIAL 
DELINQUENTY RATE 


In Table 3, ranking on each of the sum- 
mary opportunity scores is compared with 
the official delinquency rates of the six race- 
by-class-by-gang-status groups.!® As far as 
the ordering of the six groups is concerned, 
perception of legitimate opportunities is more 
strongly associated with delinquency rates 
than is perception of legitimate opportuni- 
ties. This is consistent with the assumption 
that perceived legitimate opportunities are 
independent variables, while perceived ille- 
gitimate opportunities intervene, after legiti- 
mate opportunities have been appraised and 


groes are like their white counterparts in terms of 
the charecter and stability of their institutions and 
thelr conmunity leadership, and in interracial sit- 
uations. Life styles, interaction patterns with whites, 
and Jeadership among middle-class Negroes vary 
greatly, however. See, for example, the discussion in 
Robin M. Williams, Jr., et al, Strangers Next Door: 
Ethnic Relations in American Communities, New 
York: Frentice-Hall, 1964, esp. Chs. 7~10; also 
James Q. Wilson, Negro Politics: The Search for 
Leaderskip, New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 
1960. 

19 These rates refer to the mean number of of- 
fenses known to the police. per boy, in each group. 
Data are bazed on John M. Wise, “A Comparison 
of Sources of Data as Indexes of Delinquent Be- 
havior,” M.A. thesis, University of Chicago, 1962. 
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TABLE 2. MEAN OPPORTUNITY STRUCTURE Scores, sy Race, Crass, AND GANO STATUS 











Negro White 
Lower Lower Lower Lower 
Class Class Middie Class Class Middle 
Aspect of Gang Nongang Clss Gang Nongang Class 
Opportunity Structure * N=206** N==89 N=26 N=89 N=75 N=53 
Legitimate Educational o 
(0-12) 4.8 5.7 9.0 3.8 6.4 11.2 
Legitimate Occupational 
(0-10) 4,2 5,2 6.6 5.4 7.3 9.1 
Integration of Carriers of Criminal and 
Noncriminal Values (0—4) 2.1 1.4 1.2 1.5 1.0 0.5 
Criminal Learning Structures (0-6) 4.0 3.6 2.3 3.0 2.2 0.7 
Visibility of Criminal Careers (0-4) 3.4 3,2 3.0 3.0 2.5 1.4 
Criminal Opportunities (0-10) 4.7 4.0 4.6 4.7 4.3 4.6 
Adult Clout (0-4) 1.5 1.9 3.0 2.0 2.4 3.7 
Adult Helpfulness (0-4) 3.0 3.7 3.2 2.6 3.2 3.7 
Criminal Opportunities (0-4) 1.8 1.2 1.8 1.5 1.0 0.9 
Summary Scores 
Legitimate Educational and Occupa- 9.0 11.0 15.6 9.3 13.7 20.2 
tional Opportunities (0~22) 
MWegitimate Opportunities (0-24) 14.3 12.3 11.0 12.1 10.0 7.2 
Dlegitimate Opportunities Less Inclusive 11.4 9.5 8.2 9.0 6.7 3.5 
(0-18) 
Adult Power and Helpfulness (0-8) 4.5 5.6 6.2 4.7 5.6 7.4 


* Figures in parentheses indicate the possible range for each score. 
** Ns vary slightly for some scores, due to nonresponse. Scores are based in each case on the num- 


ber of boys who actually gave meaningful responses. 


found wanting. Legitimate achievement 
tends to be the universal standard in our 
culture, highly valued even by very deviant 
individuals.2° Note, however, that within 
racial categories, perception of illegitimate 
opportunities does order the groups accord- 
ing to official delinquency rates. 


20 See Gordon, et œl., op. cit. 


Official delinquency rates measure the hy- 
pothesized dependent variables only in a 
very gross sense. The gang-nongang distinc- 
tion probably measures participation in de- 
linquent subcultural activity, and adding the 
middle-class—lower-class division permits a 
test of the theory in terms somewhat broader 
than it was originally set forth. Here the 
theory holds up well: gang boys of both 


TABLE 3. MEAN OPPORTUNITY STRUCTURE SCORES KNOWN TO THE POLICE, 
BY Race, Crass, AND Gana STATUS * 


Legitimate Perception of 
Educational Illegitimate Perception Mean Number of 
and Opportunities of Adult Total Offenses Known 

Occupational (Less Power and Opportunities to Police, 
Opportunities Inclusive) Helpfulness Score ** Per Boy 

(0 to 22) (0 to 18) (0 to 8) (--18 to 30) 

NG ( 9.0) NG (11.4) NG (4.5) NG ( 2.1) NG (3.14) 

WG ( 9.3) NLC ( 9.5) WG (4.7) WG ( 5.0) WG (2.73) 
NLC (11.0) WG ( 9.0) NLC (5.6) NLC ( 7.1) NLC (0.47) 
WLC (13.7) NMC ( 8.2) WLC (5.6) WLC (12.6) WLC (0.31) 
NMC (15.6) WLC ( 6.7) NMC (6.2) NMC (13.6) NMC (0,06) 
WMC (20.2) WMC ( 3.5) WMC (74) WMC (24.1) WMC (0.02) 


* NG stands for Negro gang members, NLC for Negro lower-class boys, and so on. 
** Total Opportunities Score is designed to reflect both legitimate and Mlegitimate pressures toward 


delinquency. It is obtained by adding together legitimate educational and occupational opportunitles and 
adult power and helpfulness scores, and from this sum subtracting illegitimate opportunity scores. Hence 
it should be negatively correlated with delinquency. 
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races perceive greater restrictions on legiti- 
mate opportunities than do nongang boys in 
the same neighborhoods or middle-class 
boys. Thus, the negative pressure toward 
deviance is greater for gang boys. Within 
each racial group, gang boys perceive better 
illegitimate opportunities; hence the greater 
“pull” toward deviance. While perceived 
adult power and helpfulness, combined, rank 
the groups very much as do official delin- 
quency rates, adult power alone turns out, 
as predicted, to be negatively related to 
delinquency, while helpfulness, which may 
be exercised by carriers of criminal as well 
as noncriminal values, is related inconsist- 
ently to delinquency among Negro boys. 
Adult power and helpfulness are both hy- 
pothesized by Cloward and Ohlin to be 
negatively related to the emergence and 
maintenance of conflict subcultures. “The 
term that the bopper uses most frequently 
to characterize his relationships with adults 
is ‘weak’. .. . He views himself as isolated 
and the adult world as indifferent. The com- 
mitments of adults are to their own inter- 
ests and not to his. Their explanations of 
why he should behave differently are ‘weak,’ 
as are their efforts to help him.” % This 
description holds up well with respect to 
“clout.” Gang boys score lower than the 
others and Negro gang boys—by far our 
most conflict oriented 7*—score lowest of all. 
But helpfulness scores are comparatively 
high for all groups, and they are lowest for 
the less conflict-oriented white gang boys.** 


21 Cloward and Ohlin, of. cit, pp. 24~25. 

28 For documentation, see Short, Tennyson, and 
Howard, op. cit., and Short and Strodtbeck, of. cht., 
esp. Chs. 1, 5, and 9. It was in large part because 
they were involved in gang fighting that most of 
the Negro gangs received the attention of news- 
papers, police, and the Program for Detached Work- 
ers with which this research program was asso- 
ciated. Close observation of the gangs over periods 
ranging from several months to more than three 
years suggests that nearly all the Negro gangs had 
at one time been more involved in “conflict sub- 
cultures” than had any of the white gangs. Finally, 
detailed analysis of behavior ratings by detached 
workers indicates greater conflict involvement by 
Negro than white gangs. 

28 These findings are consistent with boys’ ratings 
of a series of adult roles in the same interview. See 
James F. Short, Jr., Ramon Rivera, and Harvey 
Marshall, “Adult-Adolescent Relations and Gang 
Delinquency: An Empirical Report,” Pacific Sodo- 
logical Review (Fall, 1964). 


Differences between nongang and gang 
boys on both scores are sufficient to suggest 
that these factors are important in selection 
for gang membership, though their relation 
to a particular type of delinquent subculture 
—conflict—is inconsistent with the theory. 
The previously noted higher illegitimate op- 
portunity scores registered by the Negro 
boys are also inconsistent, but the greater 
visibility and availability of petty criminal 
activities in lower-class Negro communities 
may account for this. Similarly, the com- 
paratively low Negro middle-class scores on 
clout and helpfulness are consistent with 
Frazier’s descriptions of the superficial show 
put on by Negro middle-class “society,” 
which he regards as a somewhat futile at- 
tempt to compensate for status insecurities 
relative to whites.?¢ 

The hypothesis that perceived adult 
power is inversely related to gang conflict is 
essentially a social control argument. But 
helpfulness, when exercised by ilegitimate 
adults, may be conducive to involvement in 
a criminal subculture. To investigate this 
possibility, we examined the relation be- 
tween perceptions of various types of oppor- 
tunities. i 


THE RELATION BETWEEN LEGITIMATE AND 
ILLEGITIMATE OPPORTUNITIES 


The product-moment correlations between 
opportunity scores, for all boys and for gang 
boys only, by race, are in Table 4. Legiti- 
mate opportunity scores tend to be posi- 
tively correlated with one another, as are 
illegitimate opportunity scores, and between 
legitimate and illegitimate scores correla- 
tions are negative. There are exceptions to 
this general pattern, however; for example, 
perceptions of legitimate educational and 
occupational opportunities are significantly 
correlated for all groups except white gang 
boys. The low correlation in the latter group 
suggests that perceptions of legitimate edu- 
cational and occupational opportunities often 
are not mutually reinforcing. 

The relation between adult power and 
perceived illegitimate cpportunities suggests 
greater “integration” of the carriers of crim- 
inal and conventional values in white neigh- 
borhoods: the correlations are low but post- 


44 Frazier, op. cit. 
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tive among white boys, and negative among 
Negroes. For both races, adult helpfulness 
is negatively correlated with illegitimate 
opportunities, 

Correlations between perceived illegiti- 
mate opportunities are higher for white boys, 
particularly those involving the criminal 
elite measures. Thus, while white boys per- 
ceive illegitimate opportunities as less avail- 
able than do Negro boys, “integration” as 
we have operationalized it is actually more 
characteristic of white than Negro gang 
areas. Negro gang boys perceive illegitimate 
opportunities as relatively open, but they 
tend to perceive illegitimate adults as neither 
powerful nor helpful. White gang boys, how- 
ever, tend to perceive illegitimate adults as 
powerful but not very helpful. A similar 
pattern occurs in data from another section 
of the interview, in which boys were asked 
to indicate four characteristics of several 
adult roles in their local areas. Among Ne- 
gro gang boys, 38 per cent, compared with 
53 per cent of white gang boys, felt that 
adults making money illegally have “a lot 
of clout,” while only about one boy in five 
in both racial groups felt that such adults 
are “interested in the problem of teen-agers.” 
Lower-class nongang boys consistently rated 
legitimate adult roles higher than gang boys 
did on scales reflecting their interest in and 
degree of contact with teen-agers, their 
“clout,” and the extent to which they are 
considered “right guys.” 25 

In the present analysis, the relations be- 
tween various opportunity scores reveal no 
significant or consistent differences that ex- 
plain behavioral differences between gang 
and nongang lower-class boys. The most 
striking differences are between middle-class 
Negro boys and all other groups in the cor- 
relation between adult helpfulness and per- 
ceived elite criminal opportunities. This cor- 
relation is positive for both elite scores (.34 
for the more inclusive measure, .20 for the 
less inclusive measure) among Negro mid- 
dle-class boys, but both correlations are 
negative in all other groups. Adult clout 
was also correlated positively with the two 
elite criminal opportunity scores among Ne- 
gro middle-class boys (.22 and .30), and 
among white gang members, but negatively 

25 A more detafled report of these data is in Short, 
Rivera, and Marshall, op. cit. 


in the other groups. Again, reference to 
Frazier’s perceptive analysis is pertinent.*® 


SUMMARY 


Legitimate occupational opportunities are 
perceived as available less often by gang 
than by nongang boys, and most often by 
middle-class boys. White boys are more 
likely than Negro boys to perceive such op- 
portunities as available, in each of the strata 
examined. With respect tc legitimate educa- 
tional opportunities, the same pattern oc- 
curs, except that the racial difference does 
not occur among gang boys. Race and class- 
by-gang-status gradients are both present 
concerning adult clout, but not perceived 
adult helpfulness, among lower-class boys. 
These data are consistent with the appar- 
ently greater protest oriertation of white as 
compared with Negro gang boys.27 Gradients 
within racial groups are consistent with in- 
ferences from the Cloward and Ohlin theory. 

Differences in perceptions of illegitimate 
opportunities reverse most of those found 
for legitimate opportunities, as expected. 
These differences are inconsistent with the 
greater ccnflict orientaticn of Negro gang 
boys, but when adult clout is correlated 
with criminal opportunity scores, and other 
data are introduced, “integration” of crim- 
inal opportunities and between criminal and 
legitimate opportunities is greater for white 
than for Negro boys. Evan for white gang 
boys, how2ver, the negative correlations be- 
tween adult helpfulness and criminal oppor- 
tunity scores, and their small positive corre- 
lations with adult clout suggest a low degree 
of “integration” between the carriers of 
criminal and conventional values.?8 

The logic of the theory clearly presumes 
that perceptions of opportunities precede 
involvement in delinquency, while our data 
reflect perceptions “after the fact.” We can- 
not fully resolve this problem. Evidence con- 
cerning the relation of individual gang boys’ 
perceptions of opportunities to their behav- 
ior as individuals, is relevant, however, and 
its mention permits brief discussion of the 

26 Frazier, op. cit. 

27 See Short, Tennyson, and Howard, op. cit., and 
Short and Strodtbeck, op. cit., Ch. 5. 

38 This, perhaps, explains why we had such diffi- 


culty locating criminal gangs. See Short and Strodt- 
beck, op. cit, Chs. 1 and 9. 
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somewhat different causal model that has 
emerged from the larger study of which this 
paper is a partial report. Correlations be- 
tween opportunity scores and theoretically 
relevant behavior scores for individual gang 
boys are low. For example, conjlict factor 
scores, consisting of a combination of ‘indi- 
vidual and gang fighting (with and without 
weapons), assault, and carrying concealed 
weapons, are not systematically related to 
perceptions of either legitimate or illegiti- 
mate opportunity scores. That is, boys with 
‘high scores do not have lower opportunity 
scores.*® It seems unlikely, therefore, that 
data reported in this paper reflect the boys’ 
efforts to rationalize delinquent behavior 
by “blaming” the lack of opportunity. Al- 
though this does not solve the problem of 
temporal order, it is presumptive evidence 
against an alternative interpretation based 
on the assumption of “after-the-fact” (of 
delinquency or gang membership) influences 
on perception. í 
Our argument is not that the latter are 
unimportant. Other data from our study 
suggest that social structure influences the 
development of ethnic, class, life-cycle, and 
perhaps “delinquent” subcultures with rela- 
tively distinctive content. Social structural 
theories are therefore appropriately applied 
to the social distribution of many phe- 
nomena—to delinquency “rates” rather than 
to individual episodes or degrees of involve- 
ment in delinquency. It is to the question 
of “rates” or the social distribution of de- 
linquent subcultures, that the Cloward and 
Ohlin theory is addressed—appropriately. 
To account for selection into subcultures— 
into gang membership, for example—from 
the youngsters available, and for individual 
behavior within the context of a subculture, 
requires reference to “levels” of explanation 
other than social structure.®° We have found 


28 Derivation of the scores is detailed in Short, 
Tennyson and Howard, op. cit. Full presentation 
of the data concerning individual opportunity per- 
ception and bebavior is beyond the scope of this 


paper. i 
30 See David Bordua’s critique of social structural 


it necessary to invoke personality level vari- 
ables, as Inkeles suggested,*4 and group 
process considerations, to explain delinquent 
behavior within our gangs.!? The give and 
take of interaction among gang boys, and 
between gang boys and others; a variety 
of role relations within the gang and status 
considerations related to these roles and to 
opportunities present in situations of the 
moment—these are prime determinants of 
what happens in the gang, of who becomes 
involved in what type of behavior, and with 
whom.*8 This level of explanation “washes 
out” variations in perceptions of opportuni- 
ties related to social structure as a major 
determinant of individuals’ behavior in the 
gang context. 


theorles {n this regard. David Bordua, “Delinquent 
Subcultures: Sociological Interpretations of Gang 
Delinquency,” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 338 (November, 1961), 
and his “Sociological Theorles and Their Implica- 
tions for Juvenile Delinquency,” Children’s Bu- 
reau, Juvenile Delinquency: Facts and Facets, No. 
2, Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1960. See, also, Short and Strodtbeck, of. cit., and 
James F. Short, Jr, “Social Structure and Group 
Process in Explanations of Gang Delinquency,” 
paper read at the Fifth Social Psychology Sym- 
posium, University of Oklahoma, 1964, to be pub- 
lished in the Symposium volume. 

81 Alex Inkeles, “Personality and Social Struc- 
ture,” Ch. 11 in Sociology Today, Robert K. Mer- 
ton, Leonard Broom, and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., 
(eds.), New York: Basic Books, 1959. From the 
present study, see Robert A. Gordon and James F. 
Short, Jr, “Social Level, Social Disability, and 
Gang Interaction,” Ch. 10 in Short and Strodtbeck, 
op. cit. 

82 See, esp., Short, “Gang Delinquency and An- 
omie,” op. cit.; Short and Strodtbeck, op. cit., and 
by the same authors, “The Response of Gang Lead- 
ers to Status Threats: An Observation on Group 
Process and Delinquent Behavior,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, 68 (March, 1963), pp. 571-579, 
and “Why Gangs Fight,” Trans-Action, 1 (Septem- 
ber—October, 1964), pp. 25-29; and Strodtbeck and 
Short, “Aleatory Risks v. Short-Run Hedonism in 
Explanation of Gang Action,” Social Problems (Fall, 
1964), 

38 The point is made in more general theoretical 
terms in Albert K. Cohen, “The Sociology of the 
Deviant Act: Anomle Theory and Beyond,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review (this issue). 
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Experimental designs have previously been treated unsystematically, This article presents 
al possible experimental designs that use from one to four groups, the grougts being diferen- 
tiated by whether they receive a pre-est, a stimulus, neither or both. Pretesting a group 
on the dependent variable may change the experiment’s outcome, as may uncontrolled events. 
Both factors are worked into the ana-ysis, as well as all possible interactions among these 
and the stimulus. Contrary to general belief, it develops that the classic two-group design 
is not optimal, nor are the three-group ond four-group designs now in the Hterature. For 
every design the investigator must assume a value for one or more quantities, and tables 
are presented with solutions for unknown quantities under cack combination of assumptions. 


Statistical procedures for data analysts are included, 


N 1949 Richard L. Solomon reviewed the 
history of experimental design, pointing 
out that despite J. S. Mill’s canons, ex- 

perimental and control groups were not used 
together until 1901.1 Single-group experi- 
ments dominated psychological research for 
some years after 1900 but encountered grow- 
ing criticism. Attacks leveled against the one- 
group design of pretest-stimulus-posttest 
noted that without a control group tha im- 
pact of the pretest remained unknowr and 
the stimulus could not be evaluated. From 
the twenties to the forties the popularity of 
the control group grew, although Solomon 
noted that textbooks of 1948 and a 1947 
dictionary of psychology failed even to -men- 
tion it. 

In the same article, Solomon extended the 
two-group design to three and four groups. 
His three-group design was intended to 
assess the effects of the pretest and the :nter- 
action ? between the pretest and the experi- 
mental stimulus. It was meant for laboratory 
experimentation free of outside influences, in 
which not enough time elapsed for matura- 
tion of subjects to interfere, and in which 
conditions surrounding the research were 
controlled to the point of eliminating all 
stimuli other than premeasurement and the 
experimental stimulus. Extraneous influsnces 
of all types, including maturation, will be 


1 Richard L. Sclomon, “An Extension of Control 
Group Design,” Psychological Bulletin, 46 (March, 
1949), pp. 137-150. 

2 Interaction occurs when the effect of one factor 
{on the dependent variable) is modified by the 
operation of one or more other factors. 
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termed “uncontrolled events” in the follow- 
ing discussion. They werz all assumed absent 
in Solomon’s three-group design. 

Samuel Stouffer had suggested to Solomon 
that for field studies, such as those done on 
the American soldier, & four-group design 
might accommodate uncontrolled events. 
The fourth group would receive no pretest 
and no experimental stimulus, but would be 
influenced by uncontrolled events only, thus 
enabling the experimenter to judge their in- 
fluence independently. Because the four 
groups would be created by random division, 
a pretest score for the fcurth group could be 
estimated from the other groups. Following 
this reasoning, Solomon elaborated the four- 
group design, but he did not handle inter- 
actions correctly, as we shall show, and he 
did not fully recognize that under certain 
assumptions three groups would produce the 
advantages he saw in four. 

Selltiz, et al. in their popular and valu- 
able methods ‘textbook, have summarized 
Solomon’s work and indicated sociological 
applications. They follow his reasoning 
closely, except that they include uncontrolled 
events in their three-group design. They fail, 
however, to recognize any interactions in- 
volving uncontrolled events. For their three- 
group design they legitimately assume that 
uncontrolled events can be negligible and 
proceed correctly to compute the interaction 
between premeasurement and the experimen- 


8 Claire Selltiz, Marie Jahoda, Morton Deutsch, 
and Stuart W. Cook, Reseerch Methods in Social 
Relations (rev. ed.), New York: Henry Holt, 1960, 
pp. 110, 119-122, 
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tal stimulus. But for the four-group design 
they compute the same interaction without 
stating their assumptions, which are that the 
interaction between uncontrolled events and 
premeasurement, and between uncontrolled 
events and the experimental stimulus, are 
both zero. 

Others have also worked on these is, 
but in general they have misbandled (or ig- 
nored) interactions and covered uncontrolled 
events inadequately. 


PURPOSE 


This article is devoted to a formal and 
exhaustive coverage of one-, two-, three-, 
and four-group designs. The main restriction 
is that only “single stimulus, all-or-nothing” 
designs are considered, excluding all designs 
that involve more than one experimental 
stimulus, and all that vary the strength of 
the experimental stimulus. 

We shall revise and expand inferential 
procedures for the three- and four-group de- 
signs discussed by Solomon and by Selltiz, 
et al. We wish not merely to clarify the num- 
ber and nature of interactions present; in 
addition we mean to put the evaluation of 
results on a formal rather than a common- 
sense basis. 


PROCEDURE 


The general experimental procedure un- 
der discussion is: 


1) Select a sample for study; keep it intact 
for a one-group design or 
2) ass this sample into two or more 
ups by a random procedure; 
3) Subject the groups to either, both, or 
neither of the following stimuli: 
a) premeasurement of the dependent var- 
iable. 
b) the experimental stimulus, or inde- 
pendent variable. 
(Uncontrolled events will always be 
assumed present, acting as a third 
stimulus. Sometimes, of course; their 
effect on the particular dependent var- 
iable being examined will be negligible, 
in which case they take the value zero.) 
4) ‘Always take a postmeasurement of the 
dependent variable in every group. 


This procedure creates four or fewer differ- 
ent groups, as shown in Chart I. Using these 
groups singly yields four possible one-group 


Cuarr I. POSSIBLE EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


Experi- Uncon- 
mental trolled 
Pretest Stimulus Events Posttest 
Group: 1. P E U T 
2. P ~ U T 
3. - E U T 
4, - - U T 


designs; in combinations of two, six possible 
two-group designs; in combinations of three, 
four possible three-group designs; and all 
four at once, the only four-group design. We 
shall analyze each of these fifteen designs 
below. 

At this point we must pause to clarify 
main effects and interactions. Considering 
the first group in Chart I, suppose that at 
pretest the subjects show a mean score of 70 
on a racial-tolerance scale. They are then 
given a course of lectures (the experimental 
stimulus) intended to raise their tolerance 
scores. While the course is underway, sub- 
jects are naturally exposed to speeches, news 
of racial strife, etc., all of which constitute 
“uncontrolled events.” At posttest the mean 
score is 95. The difference, 95-—-70==25, we 
label d, which is due to the main effects and 
all interactions. 


Main Effects: 


P: The impact of the pretest. The expe- 
rience of taking the test on tolerance may 
have occasioned a change in attitude, 
so that even had the course not been 
given and uncontrolled events not oc- 
curred, the posttest score would show in- 
creased (or decreased) tolerance. 

E: The experimental stimulus, in this case 
the course of lectures. 

U: Uncontrolled events, Community events, 
for example, may be more responsible 
for the pretest-posttest change than the 
course of lectures. (In some experiments 
the effects of U may be negligible, so 
that U takes the value zero.) 


Interactions: Iry, Irv, Izv, and Tpgo. Like 
U, any one or more of these may be insignifi- 
cant in particular experiments. But then 
they simply equal zero. Keeping the symbols 
in all formulas where they have a potential 
effect allows for all possible cases. 

Now we can write the formula for d in 
each of the four groups in Chart I. 
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In Group 1, dy = P + E -+ U + Ing + 
Irv + Inu + Iouv-4 

In Group 2 no experimental stimulus (E) 
is administered. Thus Ipm, Iso, and Ipro 
cannot occur, so dg==P+-U-+-Ipn. 

In Group 3, by the same reasoning, dg = 
E-+-U-+-Igg. 

In Group 4, only one main effect, T, is 
present, so all interactions drop out and d= 
U. 

We are now ready to take up the designs 
in order. 


ONE-GROUP DESIGNS 


Ia. PEUT: d= P+E+U -+ Ir + 
Teu+-Ino+Ienv- 

d is a known value; it is derived from 
the experimental data by finding the posttest- 
: pretest difference in scores for each incivid- 
ual and taking the mean of these differences. 
(In some other designs one must be content 
to subtract the mean pretest score from the 
mean posttest score.) This leaves one equa- 
tion with seven unknowns. Elementary alge- 
bra specifies that six values must be assumed 
if the seventh is to be uniquely determined. 
Thus, if it is E that we are after, we must be 
prepared—perhaps on the basis of common 
sense, or other research—to assume values 
for the other six quantities. In some small- 
group experiments it might be safe to dis- 
count U and all interactions involving U, so 
that U = Ipp = Inv = Ipry = O. If rea- 
sonable values (perhaps zero) can also be 
assigned to P and Ipp, one can then find E. 
But one must always exercise care in pyra- 
miding such assumptions. Six is a formicable 
number of guesses. 

It is mot appropriate here (or in Design 
Ib) to search for an E effect by compering 
the pretest and posttest means. One could, of 
course, use a t test, sign test, etc., to jadge 
whether the two means differ significantly, 
but doing so would reveal nothing about E, 
since P or some other quantity might cencel 
the effect of E. 


+ That these equations are In a Hnear form. does 
not mean that the interactive effects are {mear 
functions of main effects. E.g., Iex is not necessarily 
a linear function of P and E. Linear equations need 
not imply linear hypotheses about interaccfons, 
The d’s are merely defined to equal the sum of 
main effects and all interactive effects, regardless 
of how the interactive effects arlse. 


Ib. P~UT: d= P+-U+Ipp. 

d is again known, of course, so any one of 
the three unknowns can be found by assum- 
ing the other two values, This design merits 
attention only when one wishes to measure 
the impact of the pretest or uncontrolled 
events or Ipy, and he can safely assume 
values for the other two. 


Ic. -E UT: d = E+U-+Iap. 
Id. --UT:d=U. 


Both these designs must be discarded: ° 
with no pretest it is impossible to find d. (In 
rare cases, however, one might safely assume 
a value for the pretest mean.) 


TWO-GROUP DESIGNS 


Six two-group designs are possible; they 
represent all possible combinations of two 
from the four groups in Chart I. The classic 
design is presented first, followed by a su- 
perior design. 

Ha. PEUT: d=P+E—U-+Tos+Too+ 

P— UT: dP LUi. 

dı and dg are known values, coming di- 
rectly from the experimental data. Thus we 
have two equations and seven unknowns, re- 
quiring five assumptions, E.g., one might as- 
sume the values of P, Ipp, Ipv, Igy, and 
Ipgvy, leaving E and U to be found. 

It is possible to reduce the number of as- 
sumptions needed to find E by subtracting 
the second equation from the first, so that 

d,—d,=E-+ leat Ixo -+Irxv. 
Since di—da is known, the number of un- 
knowns is four, and any one of them can be 
computed if values are assumed for the other 
three.® This is an important gain; the price 


5 As the basis of their Design 3, Selltiz, et al. 
use our Design Ic. They rescue it by obtaining an 
inferred pretest from a second group (which is then 
dismissed). d is then the Cifference between the 
posttest mean and the inferred pretest mean. This 
permits E to be found by assuming values for U and 
Inv. This conceivably might be desirable, if the two 
assumptions are safe and if the investigator wants to 
avold posttesting the second group. But generally it 
would be wiser to posttest the second group, thereby 
reaping the advantages of our Design Ie and capi- 
talizing on an investment already made. 

®In the past, investigators have commonly per- 
formed this subtraction and said that di—ds=-E 
alone. Unwittingly they have assumed that the sum 
of the other three quantities equals zero. 
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TABLE 1. AsscmPtions ror Desicn Ha* 


PEUT: d=P+E+0-+-Ien+Iev-+-Iav+Iees 
P-UT: d=P+U-+Ier 





(5 assumptions) 
Case 
No. U E P Tav Irv Irs Irw 
1 Ds D:i—Da 
2 D:—D: Ds 
3 D:—Da Dy 
4 Da Dr—Da 
5 Ds D:—D, 
6 Ds D:—Ds 
7 Ds D:i—Ds 
8 Da D:—Ds 
9 Da D:—D; 
10 D:—Ds Da 
1 Ds D:—Ds 
12 : Da Di—Ds 


* In this and all later tables, an empty space signifies an assumed value, to be filled in for each experiment 
by the investigator. Only legitimate sets of assumptions are included; for each design, additional sets are 
logically possible but the assumptions comprising them would make the system of equations mathematically 
unpermissible, by failing to meet the requirements of independence of, and consistency with, the data. For 
example, in Design Ia, it would be illegitimate to assume values for P, U, and Irv, thereby specifying the 
sum of these quantities, because equation two says that the sum, P+-U-}-Ipv, is equal to ds, a figure pro- 
duced by the data. If the assumed values happened to add to ds then they would simply be redundant (non- 
independent), adding no new information, and if they did not add to ds, they would be inconsistent with 


the data. In short, additional assumptions are logically possible in each table, but they lead to results that 
can be confirmed or denied empirically, making it elther redundant or erroneous to produce the same result 


by assumptions, 


paid for it is that P, U, and Ipp have been 
dropped out and cannot be assessed. To deal 
with them, one reverts to the two-equation 
arrangement, with five assumptions. 

To save the reader time we have codified 
all possible sets of five assumptions in Table 
` 1. The blank spaces are assumed values, to 
be filled in for each particular experiment. 
To supply the two unknown values we intro- 
duce the new quantities D; and Dg. A large 
D ts always equal to the corresponding small 
d, minus all assumed values in the equation. 
The investigator first decides what his five 
assumed values will be and puts them on 
the left in the original equation. For example 
(see line 1 in Table 1), assume P==10, 
Teuv=25, Ipyp==0, Ipg=5, and Tpgu—0. E 
and U are to be found. From the original 
equations we know that: 

dı—P—Im—Iro—Irn— lerm =U +E; d,—P— 

PU We 
Then D,=d,—10—25~—0—5—0=d,—40; 

D,=d,—10—0=d,—10. 

The numerical values of D; and Dz may 
easily be found since dı and dz are known. 
Now refer to Table 1. Line 1 in Table 1 gives 


values of U and E in terms of D, and Dg, 
and each succeeding line similarly gives the 
unknowns in terms of the knowns. 

The purpose of Table 1 and all succeeding 
tables is simply to solve the systems of equa- 
tions for the researcher. Each table also 
shows all sets of assumptions that are mathe- 
matically legitimate (see note to Table 1). 
In each table, sets that do not assume a 
value for E are listed first, since most experi- 
mental work has the primary aim of assess- 
ing E empirically. 

The statistical aspects of Design IIa have 
frequently been mishandled in the past. A 
common procedure has been to compute the 
pretest-posttest difference score for each in- 
dividual in each group and then perform a ¢ 
test on the difference scores to see whether 
the two groups differed significantly from 
each other.” If the difference was significant, 
the experimental stimulus was given the 
credit since it was assumed to be the only 


T This is suggested, for example, by Donald T. 
Campbell, in “Factors Relevant to the Validity of 
Experiments in Social Settings,” Psychological Bul- 
letin, 54 (July, 1957), pp. 297-312. 
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factor differentiating the two groups. Recog- 
nizing the presence of interactions immedi- 
ately exposes the fallacy. Any significant dif- 
ference between the two sets of difference 
scores is due not just to E, but also to Ipp, 
Tzu, and Ipgy. Unless one can assume that 
the effects of the three interactions are nil, 
one risks erroneous decisions by using the 
t-test procedure.® 


Hb. — E U T: 4 =E+U-+Ia; 
T: d=U. 


The immediate appeal of this design is 
that no pretests are needed, and E can be 
found with only one assumption by the equa- 
tion 

d,—d=E-+In. (1) 


Of all two-group designs, this is generally 
the best for finding E.® It has a clear advan- 
tage over the simplified version of the classic 
design, which requires three assumptions. 
Here one merely assumes a value for Igy and 
solves for E. Neither dı nor dg can be com- 
puted, for lack of a pretest mean score, but 
we require only the difference between the 
two d values in equation (1), and it happens 
that dı—dz equals the difference between 
the two posttest means. To demonstrate this, 
let X, and Xg represent the two posttest 
means and Y; and Yq the two pretest means. 
Then dy=X)--Y; and dg=X_~Yo. Since 


8 If the values of the three interactions are not 
zero, but can nevertheless be assumed, it might 
be possible to adjust the posttest means to remove 
their effects, This would probably preclude the use 
of individual difference scores, however, so that the 
t test would be based on posttest scores only, with 
a resulting increase in error variance. Besides, ad- 
justing the means to remove the interaction effects 
might well be Insufficient, since the standard devia- 
tion of posttest scores may also have been affected 
by the interactions, thereby disturbing the within- 
between variance ratio. 

For an excellent discussion of this design, 
with references to studies that have used it, see 
Campbell, op. cit., pp. 304-305. Stanley L. Payne, 
“The Ideal Model for Controlled Experiments,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly (Fall, 1951), pp. 557-562; 
Samuel A. Stouffer, “Some Observations on Study 
Design,” American Journal of Sociology, 55 (Jan~ 
nary, 1950), pp. 355-361 and Selltiz, eż al. also 
treat this design but underrate it. 

Campbell’s article is, unquestionably, required 
reading for experimentalists; without it the present 
paper is only a partial treatment. It covers design 
topics, extra-design hazards, specialized investiga- 
tions by others, and multiple and graded stimuli. 


subjects were assigned randomly to the two 
groups, we may assume that the two (un- 
known) pretest means were equal, i.e., Y= 
Ye, within chance limits, to be discussed 
shortly, Then 
di~de==(X,—Y}) oes (X2—Y2) =X\—-X,= 
Hin 
The assumption that the two pretest 
means are equal should create no misgivings 
if three things are kept in mind. First, the 
larger the groups the less “he probable differ- 
ence between the two pretest means, Second, 
stratification may sometimes be used in ran- 
domly assigning subjects to the two groups. 
This, however, requires information on po- 
tentially troublesome variables. If such in- 
formation can be obtained indirectly, fine. If 
it cannot, one risks removing the pretest 
stimulus only to inject a new stimulus into 
the experiment, that of asking respondents 
for information on the stratification vari- 
ables. The third guideline pertains to what- 
ever decision may depend on the value of E. 
If the decision has serious consequences, or 
if a slight change in E would reverse the 
decision, it is wiser to compute the probable 
difference between the two pretest means, 
lest the ¥Yj==Y2 assumption be erroneous. 
The probable difference between Y, and 
Y is best handled by confidence limits, Yı 
and Y» are means, with the same expected 
values, The 95 per cent confidence limits for 
the quantity Y-Y, are (¥Y1—Y:) £1.96 
%y1 ya. The value of ovi y depends on 
o, and og, but due to the random assignment 
of subjects to groups, these two quantities 
are equal, The problem then reduces to esti- 
mating oog. There are three approaches. 
(1) Create a third group in the original 
random division of subjects and pretest it, 
dismissing it afterwards. Then sg estimates 


2 2 
c= in ema Since gy? and 
qg? are presumed equal, 
$y1—y9=3y are 
The 95 per cent confidence limits for E are 
then 


’ [N+N, 
E= (X, —X,— Iny) £1.96 DEPAN 
(X: a m) 2] NN, 


Reversing E and Igy gives limits for Igy. 
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Note that because the mean in the third / The first option will be attractive when it 
group gives an estimate of the other two pre- is easy to obtain additional subjects; the ` 
test means, the change in each group from second, when U is judged innocuous for s3; 
pretest mean to posttest mean can be com- the third, when a larger N is needed and E, 
puted. Tgp, and U are judged innocuous for s,, and 

(2) Compute s from the posttest scores of U is judged innocuous for sa. 
the second group to estimate o1=02 and pro- Ue. PEUT: d=P 
ceed as above. This assumes that sz changes ji Jr aa arie 
little between pretest and posttest, i.e., that -E UT: dE +U -+Iw. 
uncontrolled events have little effect on Sa, To obtain dz, the procedure used by Solo- 
whatever effect they may have on the Group mon and others is to take the mean pretest 
2 mean. l score of Group 1 as the best estimate for 

(3) Use both sets of posttest scores to Group 2. We shall call this an “inferred pre- 
estimate o;==03. This assumes that although  test;” it will appear frequently in the designs 
the two means may be affected by E, U, and below. In practice the two pretest means 
Tyo, the standard deviations are not. The ad- are simply considered equal. This is rarely 
vantage of this procedure is that it bases the correct, of course, due to the small discrep- 
estimate on a larger number of subjects. This ancies of chance variation, and the probable 
is a pooled estimate, hence each s must be difference is discussed below. Note, however, 


weighted according to its N: that statistical analysis is restricted by use 

ên-n= Nis34Nasa? [N1 +N; of inferred-pretest means: individual pretest- 

-T3 N,+N,—2 NiNa posttest difference scores cannot be com- 

. The limits for E are E=(Xı—Xa—Igo) puted because the only pretest information 
+1.96 yiya is the mean score. 


The danger in this procedure lies in its The seven unknowns and two equations in 
assumption that sı and sq change little dur- this design require five assumptions. Table 2 
ing the experiment. Suppose, for example, Codifies all legitimate sets of five assump- 
that E is a series of ultraright speeches, with tions, giving values for the two unknowns in 
audience agreement as the dependent vari- terms of the (known) D’s just as in Design 
able. Responses in the experimental group la. For most work only the first four sets of 
may polarize sharply toward intense feelings assumptions will be interesting, since usually 
pro and con. An enormous s; results. Clearly ' the prime purpose of an experiment is to 
the pooled-estimate procedure would be un- measure the impact of E. 
wise. When E, U, and Igy, are uninteresting, 


Taste 2. Assumprions ror Desnow IIc 


PEUT: d= P+E-+-U-+-Tee-+-Teu-+len-+ lea 
~EUT: ds=E-+-U--Ian 
(5 assumptions) 








3 








U E P Tev Irv Ire Irs 
1 D: Di—D, 
2 Da DiDa 
3 Da Di—Ds 
4 Ds D:~—Ds 
5 Da Dr~—Ds 
6 Ds Di:—Dz 
7 Da D.—Das 
8 Da Dı—D: 
9 D—Da Da 
10 Ds DiD 
11 Da Di—D, 
12 Ds Di—D; 
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TABLE 3. ASSUMPTIONS ror Dxaian Ia 
PEUT: d=P+E+-U-+-len+iev-+Ieu-+-Tem 


-=~ UT: d=U 
(5 assumptions) 
Case 
No. U E P luv Tec Ira Trw 
1 Ds D:—Ds 
2 Da Di—Da 
3 Ds D:—Ds 
4 Da Di-~-Ds 
5 Ds Di—Ds 
6 Da D:—Da 


the equation dı—da=P-4-Ipr4-Irv-}-Iprv, 
requiring only three assumptions, can be 
used. 


'To handle an inferred pretest statistically, 
set its mean equal to the known mean of the 
other group. This inferred value is subject to 
chance error, In the three-group designs be- 
low with a single inferred-pretest group, the 
inferred value is set equal to the mean for all 
subjects in the two groups with known pre- 
test means; but when the pretest mean is 
known for only one group, this value is in- 
ferred to both the other groups. For every 
design that follows, then, whatever number 
of groups it contains, either one or two 
groups is pretested and either one or two 
groups requires an inferred pretest mean, to 
be accompanied by its probable error. (An 
exception is Design Ia, in which both pre- 
test means are exact.) The general procedure 
is simply to infer both the mean and its 
standard deviation from the pretested to the 
non-pretested group(s). Confidence limits 
are then determined for the mean. An ex- 
ample follows for Design I/c, using 95 per 
cent confidence limits. “X” denotes a post- 
test mean; “Y” denotes a pretest mean. Sup- 
pose the experiment produces 

d=X,—Y;, =35; 
di=X,—Y,t1.96 ôy =15+4, 


The researcher now selects, let us say, the set 
of assumptions shown on line 1 in Table 2. 
E and P are to be found empirically, the 
other values assumed. After some thought he 
assumes U=0, Igu=10, Ipp==10, Ipp==—S, 
and Ipgu=0. Then D,=-d,—U—Igp—Ien— 
Ipp—legy = 20. Da = dg—U—I gn = 544. 


Reading irom the table, chen, E=D;=5 +4 
and P=D,—D;=20—54:4=1 5+4. 


wo Izm; 
— — UT: q=U. 

With saven unknowns and two equations, 
five assumptions are required. The numer- 
ical value of dg is obtained by subtracting 
the inferred pretest mean from the Group 2 
posttest mean. Table 3 prasents all legitimate 
sets of five assumptions, £s before. Since De- 
signs Ic and Iad are alike in requiring five 
assumpticns, choice between them may de- 
pend on which sets of assumptions are per- 
missible. Table 2 shows that Design JJc not 
only has more permissible sets than Design 
IId but also has more sets that do not as- 
sume the value of E. 

He. P — U T: d=P+U-+Iey; 

— EUT: d=E+U +I. 

This Design omits Ipm and Ipgy, leaving 

only five unknowns, and reducing the num- 


TABLE 4. ASSUMPTIONS For Deston He 
P~UT: d=P-4-Ureu 
-EUT: d=E+U-+Iav 

(3 assumptions) 


Case 
No. U E P Tao Irv 
1 D: Dr~-D 
2 Ds Di 
3 Ds D, 
4 Ds Di—Da 
5 D D:—Dı 
6 D D:—Da 
7 D Ds 
8 Ds Dı 
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ber of assumptions to three. Table 4 shows 
all legitimate sets of three assumptions and 
the values of the corresponding unknowns in 
terms of the D’s, Note that only three sets 
leave E to be assessed empirically. An in- 
ferred pretest is of course used for Group 2. 
Uf.P — U T: d=P+U+ op; 
T:d=U, 


The absence of E renders this design un- 
interesting for most research. Nevertheless, 
Design JIf should be considered a useful 
special-purpose tool. It can assess P or Ipu 
with only one assumption and it assesses U 
directly, in Group 2, by using an inferred 
pretest. The design omits Ipn, Inu, and Ippo. 


THREE-GROUP DESIGNS 


Four possible three-group designs exist, 
but Ja is the only one discussed previously 
in the literature. It turns out to be inferior 
to the second design presented, since it re- 
quires more assumptions to do the same job. 

The three-group designs, possessing three 
equations rather than two, generally require 
one Jess assumption. Note also that a three- 
group design automatically incorporates 


1 


75 


three of the two-group designs, with all the 
attendant assets and options. 


HIa. P E U T: d=P4E-+4U-+Irnt Iro 

wt Ieru; 
P — UT: d=P+U-+Ir; 
— EUT: d==E+U0+In. 

An inferred pretest value is used in Group 
3, equal to the mean for all subjects in 
Groups 1 and 2. The standard deviation of 
the dependent variable at the time of pre- 
test is also found by pooling data from 
Groups 1 and 2. 

Seven unknowns and three equations re- 
quire four assumptions. Table 5 presents all 
legitimate sets of four assumptions, eight of 
which leave E to be assessed empirically. 
Two optional simplifications, already pointed 
out under the two-group presentations, may 
be repeated here: 

dı—da=E-++Ien-t Ixo- Tenn. 
This permits the determination of E (or any 
of the other three unknowns) with only three 
assumptions instead of four (Design Ha). 
The other one is: 

di—da= P+-Tes+-Teo+Ions, 
which omits E but otherwise has advantages 
analogous to those of the equation for dı—dz. 


TABLE 5. ASSUMPTIONS zor Desires IIIa 


PEUT: d==-P+E-+-U-+les+-Leu-+-lv-+leav 
P-UT: da=P+U+Ie0 
~EUT: de=E+U+lev 


(4 assumptions) 


Case 
No. U E P Ing Irv Irn Irv 
1 D:+-D;—D: Di—Ds DiDa 
2 Ds+Ds—Di Di~Ds DiDa 
3. x Da Ds—Ds D.—Ds 
4 Ds Ds—Ds Di—Ds 
5 De Da D:—Ds—Ds 
6 Ds Da Dı—D:—Ds 
7 Ds Da Di—Dr—Ds 
9 Dr-+Ds—D, DiDa Di—D, 
10 Da Ds—Ds Di-—-Ds 
11 Ds Dr—Ds D.:—D; 
12 Ds+-D;—D; DiDa DiDa 
13 Da Dr—Da Di-Ds 
14 Ds De~—Da Di—D,: 
15 Ds Dr—Ds Di—Ds 
16 Ds De—Ds D:—Ds 
17 Da D: Di—Dir—Ds 
18 Da D: Dı—D:—Da 
19 Ds Da Di—Ds—De 
20 Ds Ds D:—Ds—Ds 


76 


TABLE 6, ASSUMPTIONS ror Desion [IIb 
P-UT: d=P-+U+Iey 
~EUT: de=E-4-U-HIso 
-~ UT: &=U 

(2 assumptions) 








These same features recur below, since 
each two-group design appears in two of the 
three-group designs. To avoid repetition, 
therefore, we leave it to the reader to iden- 
tify the two-group designs present in each 
three-group design and to review the corre- 
sponding two-group discussions for special 
features. 


IIIb. P — -UT: d=P+U-+Ir; 
T: d=E+U+Im; 
-— ETR d=U. 

Because this design omits Ipu and Ipgo it 
has only five unknowns. With three equa- 
tions, two assumptions suffice to find the 
other three quantities. Table 6 shows all 
legitimate sets of two assumptions. Only 
two leave the value of E unassumed. 

For finding E, this Design is superior to 
lIa by virtue of requiring fewer assump- 
tions. When the determination of E is the 
only aim, however, the simpler two-group 
Design Zb is preferable to either ZHa or 
IIb. (Notice that /75 incorporates Groups 
2 and 3 in JID.) 


Case 
No. U E P Isy lér 
1 Ds DeDs D—D: 
2 Ds DsDs Di—Ds 
3. Ds Di—Ds Ds—Ds 
4 Ds De~Ds Di—Ds 


a 
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lite. PEUT: GaP EFU latior 
Isuot Ireo; 
P —UT: d=P-4U +r; 
— — UT: d=U, 

Seven unknowns and three equations re- 
quire four assumptions, of which all legiti- 
mate sets appear in Table 7. Only two sets 
leave E vnassumed. The value of U can 
never be assumed in this design, since to do 
so would render Group 3 spurious. No special 
assets seem to attend this design. 


Wid, PE UT: d=P+E+U-+]pg+Ies+ 
noT irrg; 
— EUT: d =E+U— Iw; 
— — U T: d=U. 
The same comments apply as for MIc, ex- 
cept that four instead of two legitimate sets 


of assumptions leave E to be empirically 
determinec.. (See Table 8.) 


THE FOUR-GROUF DESIGN 
IV.PE UT: d=P+E+U+Teat]eo+ 


P — UT: d= PLU la; 
— EUT: d=E+U+In0; 
——UT:d=U. 

All seven quantities appear in this design 
(Table 9), Any four of them can be assessed 
by assuming values for the other three (but 
note that it is illegitimate to assume a value 
for U, since U==d4). Design JV possesses all 
the assets and options of the other designs— 
one merely needs to select a single equation, 
or pair or “rio of equations, and proceed ac- 
cording to the appropriate discussion above. 
Of course, these advantazes require more 
time, more labor, and more subjects. The re- 


Taste 7, ASSUMPTIONS For Desicn [lc 


PEUT: d=P+E4U+Ies¢ irutan © 
P-UT: d=—P+U-+Ieu 








~~UT: d=U 
(4 assumptions) 
Case 
No. U E P Ixu Irv Ten Tem 
1 Da D,:—Ds D;s—D, 
2 Ds Di—D, Ds—Da 
3 Ds Di—Ds Ds 
4 Ds Da—Ds Di—D,s 
5 Da Ds—Ds Di—Ds 
6 Ds Di-—Ds Di—Ds 
7 Ds De—Ds D:i—D; 
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TABLE 8. ASSUMPTIONS For Desicn IId 
PEUT: da=P HEHU + Iento Inten 
-~EUT: de=E-4-U-4-Ipo 
~=- UT: d&=U 
(4 assumptions) 
Case 
No. U E P Inv Trv Ipa Irau 
1 D: Ds—Ds D:—Ds 
2 Da Ds—Ds D—Ds 
3 D: Di—Ds Di—D, 
4 Ds Di—Ds D:—Ds 
5 Ds D:—Ds Di—Ds 
6 D: Dir—Ds Di~—Ds 
7 Da Dr—~Ds D:—D: 
8 Ds Ds—Ds D:—D,; 


searcher would do well to make sure his 
objectives cannot be met by a simpler, less 
expensive design. 

A statistical procedure for this design has 
been reported *® which overlooks certain 
interactions and so is not valid in many 
cases. It is intended to test whether signifi- 
cant effects are present due to E, P, and Ip. 
The procedure is to use posttest scores of all 
individuals from all four groups in a simple 
two-by-two analysis of variance design: 


Diagram 1: Erroneous 


Experimental No Experimental 
Stimulus 


Stimulus 





10 Campbell, op. cit., p. 303. 


The main effect of E presumably shows up 
in the column means, the main effect of P in 
the row means, and the PE interaction in 
cell means. 

Whatever results appear in these means, 
the causes may be far more complex, as Dia~ 
gram 2 shows. (U is omitted in Diagram 2 
since it is present in all groups and so does 
not distinguish among them.) 

Diagram 2: Correct 
Experimental No Experimental 


Stimulus Stimulus 
Pretested Group 1 
P, E, Inu, Irv, 
AU; Irmo 
Not 
pretested 





The two formats are equivalent only when 
the effects of Ipy, Inv, and Ipgy are all zero. 


TABE 9. ASSUMPTIONS ror Desis IV 
PEUT: dP +E-4-U-tHIrn-+Irn4Ino-4Irso 
P-UT: dP -+U-+Irv 
-EUT: d=E4-U-+Igu 


-~ UT: dU 


(3 assumptions) 








Ze 





U E P Inv Teo . Tex Texu 
1 D: Ds—D, Di—Dy Di—Ds—Ds-+-Da 
2 . D De—D. Ds—D, Dı—D:— DD. 
3 D; De—Di Da—Da Dia—Ds—Ds-+ Di 
4 D, D:—D Dr—D Di—Ds-—Da+-Da 
5 D: D—Dı De—Da Di~-Dia—Di4-Di 
6 Dı Dr—Du Ds -~Da Dı— D:—Dr4+D: 
7 D: Ds—D. Ds—D, Di~—Dis—Da-+-D, 
8 Di De Da De—D, Di—Ds—D:4- Di 
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SELECTED AIMS, ONE QUANTITY 


When research is undertaken to assess 
only one of the seven quantities described 
above we suggest the following procedures: 

To find E, the experimental stimulus, De- 
sign Ib is best. It produces the desired re- 
sult with the minimum number of groups 
and assumptions (one). When the only aim 
is to evaluate Igy, Design Jb is again best. 

In the rare cases where the only aim is to 
assess U, either Design 170 or Hf is best. 
Group 1 can be dismissed after the pretest. 

To find P, use Design /Jf. This design is 
also best when the only aim is to assess Ipy. 
Note, however, that for P or Ipy, Design J 
is a strong second choice. In it, dj==-P+U-+- 
Ipv. Whenever U (uncontrolled events) can 
safely be taken as zero, only one assumption 
need be made, as in Design //f, but only one 
group is required instead of two. 

To find either Ipp or Ippy it is necessary 
to have one group of the type P E U T, 
incorporating all seven quantities. To min- 
imize the number of assumptions needed to 
find Ipp or Ipgu, use the simplification of 
either Design Ia or Ib. For example, in 
ia, dy—dg==E+-Ipn+-Tpy-t+-lenv. Three as- 
sumptions are required. 


SELECTED AIMS, TWO QUANTITIES 


The procedure for measuring single quan- 
tities cannot be automatically carried over 
to pairs of quantities. For each pair, a design 
must be found to determine each of the two 
quantities independently. 

There are 21 different pairs of the seven 
quantities, but we shall consider only the six 
that involve E. The other 15 pairs we leave 
to the reader. To find: 


EandP: Design Ie, assuming values for 
U, Inv, and In. See Table 4, 
line 2. Design Jb requires one 
less assumption, at the cost of 


one more group. See Table 6, 


line 1. 

Design Zb. U is obtained em- 
pirically (Group 2) and E is ob- 
tained by assuming a value for 


Txo. 

Design Zc; Table 2, line 3: two 
groups, five assumptions. Design 
Ia, Table 5, line 3, 5, or 7: 
three groups, four assumptions. 
Z Design ZV, Table 9, line 5 or 7: 
four groups, three assumptions. 


E and Imu: Design Me, Table 4, line 3. 

E and Im: No design whatever permits both 
these quantities to be found em- 
pirically. Assessing either invari- 
ably requires assuming a value 
for the other. (The same is true 
of the pair P and Ipv.) 

E and Ipm: Design Zc, Table 2, line 4: two 
groups, five assumptions. Design 
Ia, Table 5, line 4, 6, or 8: 
three groups, four assumptions. 
Design IIIc, Table 7, line 4: 
three groups, four assumptions. 
Design JV, Table 9, line 6 or 8: 
four groups, three assumptions, 


EXAMPLES 


Two examples follow. In the first, all 
assumed values are zero, end each D there- 
fore reduces to the corresponding d. In the 
second example, non-zero assumptions are 
used in order to illustrate computation of 
the D’s. 

Suppose the impact of a speed-reading 
course is to be measured. After appropriate 
forethought the investigator decides that 
uncontrolled events (U) will have negligible 
influence and that, furthermore, he can 
neglect all interactions involving U."! This 
provides the four zero assumptions U=Ipy 
=Igu=lIenp==0. The investigator is of 
course interested in measuring E, and he 
would also like to obtain measures for P and 
Ipz. He therefore selects Design 17a, Table 
5, line 5. f 

Subjects are randomly divided into three 
groups. Pretests of Groups 1 and 2 show 
mean reading speeds of 245 and 255 words 
per minute, respectively. The grand mean of 
250 words per minute becomes the inferred 
pretest score of Group 3. The 95 per cent con- 
fidence limits for this mean are, say, 250+ 
20, or 230 and 270 words, The speed read- 
ing course is then administered. Posttest 
scores of the three groups are 765, 295, and 
650, respectively, giving dı=520, da=40, 
and d=400 +20. 


11 Note that when a main effect is present but 
has no effect on the dependent variable, it may 
nevertheless interact with other main effects, (See 
ibid., p. 302.) If the main effect is totally absent 
(as P is absent when no pretest is done), however, 
it cannot interact with anything else; then all in- 
teractions involving that factor must be zero (eg. 
Irs, Iro, and Irau). The two cases are quite dif- 
ferent but easily confused. 
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The three unknowns P, E, and Ipp are 
now found by reference to Table 5, line 5. 
Since only zero assumptions were used, the 
large D’s can simply be replaced with the 
small d’s. Thus P=de=—40, E=ds=400 
20, and Ipp——d,—dg—dg—=80-+:20. 

The investigator thus calculates that his 
experimental stimulus, the speed-reading 
course, produced an average gain of 400 
words per minute, The pretest experience by 
itself (P) produced a separate gain of 40 
words per minute, most probably through 
the aroused interest and sustained vigor that 
learning one’s reading speed can create. 
Finally, Ipp (the interaction between P and 
E) produced a separate gain of 80 words per 
minute. The investigator reasons that the 
pretest experience sensitizes subjects to the 
reading program and causes them to react 
to it differently than had they not been pre- 
tested. This is in addition to the independent 
effect of the pretest on reading speed.’ 

Now consider an example using non-zero 
assumptions. Suppose the experiment is 
again concerned with a speed-reading course. 
After appropriate advance study the four- 
group design is selected (Table 9, line 4). 
From other research these assumed values 
are chosen: 

P =15 words per minute 

Ipp== 20 words minute 

Inp==~~25 words per minute. 

After the experiment is executed, the d’s 

are calculated in the same manner as before, 

with the results that 
d=615 

d= 70 


da=5104:25 
d= 40425. 


12 We have assumed that posttesting is pure and 
neutral, not affecting in any way the dependent 
variable but merely taking a reading of it. The 
accuracy of such an assumption is questionable in 
many experiments, and generally it is impossible 
actually to know the impact of the measurement, 
If the posttest affects the dependent variable it may 
also interact with the pretest, uncontrolled events, 
or the experimental stimulus. Since these are present 
in different combinations the net impact of the 
posttest could differ in each group, thereby con- 
founding the calculations presented above. Eradicat- 
ing this difficulty is a problem of measurement skill 
more than design, unless a design can be created 
to infer a postmeasurement of one group and then 
somehow compare its future behavior with that of 
genuinely posttested groups. Meanwhile, the more 
neutral the posttest the greater the validity of the 
designs presented here. 


Each of the four D’s equals the counter- 
part d, minus all assumed quantities in the 
formula for that d. We obtain: 


D,y=615—15—20-425=605 


Dy= 70—15 = 55 
D= 51025425 = 535225 
D= 40225 = 4025 


Line 4, Table 9, gives the values of the 
unknowns: 


E =D,—D, =495-£50 
Iers =D,—D, = 15425 


Irw=D,—D.—D,+D,= 55t 50 


As before, this gives the impact of each 
quantity in words per minute gained. 


DISCUSSION 


Undercontrolled events (U), or any one 
of the three interactions involving U, may 
be outrageously complex. U might represent 
the upshot of all main effects and inter- 
actions produced by personal aging, com- 
munity strife, national events, and family 
chitchat. In such cases, it may be impos- 
sible to repeat U so as to replicate the ex- 
periment. The U interactions may also be 
non-repeatable. Moreover, taking Igy as an 
example, effects may differ when U pre- 
cedes E in time, when E precedes U, and 
when they are temporally mixed. Such com- 
plications may of course be absent or neg- 
ligible when the setting is the prophylactic 
laboratory, but rife in the prolific field set- 
ting. The experimental method becomes less 
elegant and less reliable as it encounters 
the distractions of uncontrolled events. Nev- 
ertheless, in some instances we want normal 
uncontrolled events to be present. An ex- 
periment testing the effectiveness of a new 
teaching method for fourth-grade mathe- 
matics, run over a semester, will be con- 
founded by normal maturation of intelli- 
gence. Yet we wish to apply the method to 
groups in which the same confounding will 
always occur. Here the experimenter’s real 
interest is in the effects of E-4-U+Igwv if, 
in his judgment, U represents mainly intelli- 
gence maturation and not transitory nui- 
sances, 

Each of these designs requires at least 
one assumption. One may argue that in 
much laboratory work with individuals or 
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small groups, uncontrolled events are elim- 
inated sufficiently to permit neglecting U, 
Iry, Ign, and Ipgo. With these four assump- 
tions, each equal to zero, line 5 in Table 5 
is an attractive design since it produces 
values for the remaining quantities, P, E, 
and Ipp. 

More generally, how is the investigator 
to choose the quantities for which to assume 
values, and how is he to choose the precise 
numerical values? The most imperative re- 
quirement is that he decide how many, and 
which, quantities are to be empirically 
measured. Then his task is to find the design 
that minimizes the number of assumptions 
required, the number of experimental groups 
required, and the labor involved. One of the 
best ways to reduce assumptions, groups, 
and labor is to reduce the amount of infor- 
mation sought from the experiment. In this 
sense, the less the gain the less the risk. To 
obtain a precise numerical value for an 
assumed quantity, the investigator may draw 
on educated guesses, results from other re- 
search, or otber reasonable sources. But for 
most studies he will probably assume that 
the quantity in question is simply “absent.” 

All of the above applies to research 
planning; but once the data are in and the 
results assessed according to the original 
decisions on assumed values, the investigator 
may not be satisfied. The results may be so 
bizarre as to tempt him into an ex post facto 


exploration, testing new sets of assumptions . 


to find the one that gives the most reason- 
able results. He has before him a system of 
equations, and by assuming certain values 
he can solve for the others. It is common in 
such work to explore the system first on the 
basis of the safest assumptions, studying the 
consequences for other quantities. By a kind 
of iterative process, the “most reasonable” 
set of values is finally developed. These then 
guide further empirical tests. 

None of this should become an easy escape 
from unwelcome or unforeseen experimental 
results; ex post facto explanations should be 
designated as such. But neither should an in- 
vestigator be such a methodological purist 
as to stifle the disorderly interplay of data 
and theory. 


WIDER APPLICATIONS 


Some experimental situations not discus- 
sed above can be adapted to the model un- 
derlying this paper. The model involves 
three main effects (P, E, U) where two 
(P, E) can be either present or absent but 
the third (U) is included in every equation 
because of its omnipresent potential. To 
illustrate an adaptation to this model, con- 
sider the investigator who would like to use 
two experimental stimuli of the all-or-nothing 
type. Where U and its three interactions are 
innocuous, he has the option of inserting a 
second experimental stimulus under the label 
U. Then he can proceed with the designs and 
formulas above, as long as he observes the 
rule that the stimulus labelled U be present 
in every group. (One could easily write other 
formulas for groups in which this rule is 
broken; they are merely not covered by the 
model and tables in this paper.) Another de- 
vice is to let the label P denote a second ex- 
perimental stimulus. This, however, renders 
the d’s incalculable for lack of a known pre- 
test value. One might evade this difficulty by 
adding a group whose pretest is inferred to 
the other groups. Or, one can sometimes ex- 
ploit the identity d\—dj==X,;— Xj, where the 
X’s are posttest values (see Design JJ6 for 
proof). This gives a numerical value for the 
difference between any two d’s, even though 
the value of the d’s themselves cannot be 
determined. Useful equations will often re- 
sult, just as in Design Zb. Thus, drawing on 
all these suggestions, the model can some- 
times accommodate as many as three experi- 
mental stimuli, A final illustration: an in- 
quiry into the effects of repeated testing 
might use a second pretest as the E stimulus. 

The model is quite easily adapted to cases 
using less than all three of the stimuli P, 
E, and U. Regardless of wnat the symbols P, 
E, U are taken to represent, in any exper- 
iment where one of them is absent, simply 
assign zero values to that main effect and the 
three interactions that involve it. Note again 
that to use the tables the main effect labelled 
U cannot be manipulated as can P and E; U 
must be empirically present in every group 
or, if it is always empirically absent, zero 
values must always be assigned to U and 
its three interactions, 


FAMILY STRUCTURE AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT: 
A CROSS-NATIONAL ANALYSIS * 


Gren H. Exper, Jr. 
University of California, Berkeley 


Studies of the relation between family structure and ackievement have found that parental 
dominance is negatively related to the desire to achieve and to scholastic progress. As a test 
of the effects of parental dominance on the development of achievement potential, the associa- 
tion between perceived parent-adolescent relations and the likelihood of reaching secondary 
school was investigated in a secondary analysis of data from approximately 1,000 interviewees 
ages 18 and over in the US., Great Britain, West Germany, Italy, and Mexico. Parental 
dominance in adolescence was negatively associated with the probability of reaching secondary 
school in all five nations. Size of birthplace, religion, and social class were also associated with 
educational achievement, but parental dominance retained its effects even when these vari- 
ables were controlled, except under conditions indicating a lack of educational opportunity. 


portant determinants of achievement 

motivation and skills. Many of the 
personal qualities and skills that enable chil- 
dren to meet standards of excellence—self- 
reliance, competent judgment, problem-solv- 
ing ability, and a questioning mind—are 
acquired in parent-child relations providing 
guidance and yet allowing the child freedom 
to develop independent mastery and respon- 
sible decision-making.” Parental dominance, 
on the other hand, often produces passivity, 
rebelliousness, and dependency. Domination 
is characterized by “a rigidity or inflexibil- 
ity of purpose, . . . an unwillingness to 
admit the contribution of another’s experi- 
ences, desires, purposes or judgment in one’s 
determining of goals which concern others.” 8 


F AMILY structure is one of the more im- 


* Financial support of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Studies, University of California at Berkeley, 
is gratefully acknowledged. I am indebted to Martin 
Trow for suggestions concerning an early draft of 
this report. 

1 David C. McClelland, The Achieving Society, 
Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1961, Ch. 9; 
Fred L. Strodtbeck, “Family Interaction, Values and 
Achievement,” in David C. McClelland, et al., Talent 
and Society, Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand, 
1958, pp. 135-194; and Glen H. Elder, Jr., Adoles- 
cent Achievement and Mobility Aspirations, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: Institute for Research in Social Science, 
1962. 

2W. D. Wall, F. J. Schonell, and Willard C. 
Olson, Failure in School, Hamburg: UNESCO In- 
stitute for Education, 1962; Bernard C. Rosen and 
Roy C. D’Andrade, “The Psychosocial Origins of 
Achievement Motivation,” Sociometry, 22 (Sep- 
tember, 1959), pp. 185-218. 

3 Harold H. Anderson, “An Examination of the 
Concept of Domination and Integration in Rela- 


Responsibility and confidence in independ- 
ence are acquired through guided opportu- 
nities in independent problem solving and 
activity, and parental domination during 
late childhood and in adolescence largely 
denies these experiences. 

Conjugal role patterns, affecting as they 
do family relations and climate, also influence 
the acquisition of self-confidence and mas- 
tery in children. The most negative effects 
are associated with wife-dominance. In a re- 
cent study, American adolescents who de- 
scribed their mothers as dominant in family 
decision-making tended to be relatively low 
on autonomy and academic motivation.4 
Devereux et al, found that American and 
West German pre-adolescent boys in ex- 
tremely wife-dominated families were rated 
by teachers and peers as more selfish, in- 
competent, excitable, and dependent than 
boys from any other type of family.’ 





tion to Domination and Ascendance,” Psychological 
Review, 47 (January, 1940), pp. 21-22, 

*Glen H. Elder, Jr, Family Structure and the 
Transmission of Values and Norms in the Process of 
Child Rearing, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1961. See also Murray H. 
Straus, “Conjugal Power Structure and Adolescent 
Personality,” Marriage and Family Living, 24 (Feb- 
ruary, 1962), pp. 17-25. 

6 See Edward C. Devereux, Jr., “Children of De- 
mocracy: on the Consequences for Children of Vary- 
ing Patterns of Family Authority in the United 
States and West Germany,” summary of a paper 
presented to the 7th International Seminars on 
Family Research, Washington, D.C., September 
1962; Edward C. Devereux, Jr., Urle Bronfenbren-~ 
ner and George J. Suci, “Patterns of Parent Be- 
havior in America and West Germany: A Cross-Na~ 
tional Comparison,” International Social Science 
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This paper reports a cross-national study 
of the effects of parent-child and conjugal 
role patterns on level of educational attain- 
ment. Most research on the effects of pa- 
rental dominance on motivation and achieve- 
ment level has been conducted in the U.S., 
so that the effects of family structure on 
educational achievement in other societies 
are to some extent unknown.® The data for 
the present analysis are drawn from a study 
of political behavior in the U.S., Great 
Britain, West Germany, Italy, and Mexico.” 


Journal, 14 (1962), pp. 488-506; Urie Bronfenbren- 
ner, “Some Familial Antecedents of Responsibility 
and Leadership in Adolescents,” in Luigi Petrullo 
and Bernard L. Bass (eds.), Leadership and Inter- 
personal Bekavior, New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1961, pp. 237-272. ; 

© Studies in Japan, Brazil, Germany and Turkey 
have corroborated American findings regarding the 
effects of paternal dominance on achievement moti- 
vation. See McClelland, op. cit. In the 1930's and 
immediately after World War II, several researchers 
focused on the psychological consequences of the 
authoritarian, father-centered German family. See 
Max Horkheimer, et al, Studien über Autoritdt 
und Familie, Paris: Libraire Felix Alcan, 1936, and 
B. Schauffner, Fatherland: A Study of Authori- 
tarianism and the German Family, New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1948. For a recent analysis 
of change in the father’s position in the German 
family, see G. Baumert, Deutsche Familien nach 
dem Kriege, Darmstadt: Edward Roether Verlag, 
1954, and René König, “Family and Authority: The 
German Father in 1955,” Sociological Review, 5 
(July, 1957), pp. 107-127. Devereux’s study and a 
cross-national study by Rapp indicate that contem~ 
porary German parents tend to be more controlling 
than American parents. See Don W. Rapp, “Child- 
Rearing Attitudes of Mothers in Germany and the 
United States,” Child Development, 32 (December, 
1961), pp. 669-678, : 

T These data were obtained in 1959 and 1960 by 
Gabriel Almond and Sydney Verba for a study of 
political behavior in these five countries. See The 
Civic Culture, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1963. I am grateful to the Data Library of the Sur- 
vey Research Center at Berkeley for the oppor- 
tunity to conduct this secondary analysis. The 
US. sample used in the present study excludes 
Negroes. 

Though the samples from each of the five coun- 
tries are stratified multistage probability samples, 
the design and execution of the survey varied sub- 
‘stantially. Each sample was intended to be a repre- 
sentative cross-section of the national population, 
but this objective was not achieved in Mexico, and 
in the other four nations it was only roughly ap- 
proximated. Cost and technical difficulties made it 
necessary to draw the Mexican sample from the 
population of persons living in urban places of 
10,000 or more and to weight the Mexico City in- 


Interviews were obtained from approxi- 
mately 1,030 adults, ages 18 and over. 
These nations represent considerable 
diversity of culture and af educational op- 
portunity, Individual achievement and com- 
petition are core themes in American cul- 
ture, and are more prominent in Great 
Britain and West Germany than in Italian 
and Mexican cultures.8 On the other hand, 
cultural support for male dominance in fam- 
ily, economic, and political affairs is more 
pronounced in Italy and Mexico than in 
the other countries. Italy and especially 
Mexico also stand apart from the other 
countries in the development of human re- 
sources through educatian.® These varia- 
tions define in part the general context in 
which I shall assess the relation between 
family structure and educational attainment. 
The control parents exercise over adoles- 
cent sons and daughters ranges from com- 
plete subordination of the child to no reg- 
ulation over the child’s behavior. Both 
extremes have negative effects on the devel- 
opment of achievement motivation and 
skills. Among adolescents living in cen- 
tral areas of Ohio and Nozth Carolina those 
who were dominated by their parents and 
prevented from acquiring decision-making 
experience Jacked interes: in school, aca- 





terviews by a factor of 2.5 so as to make this por- 
tion of the sample equivalent to its proportion in 
the national population. Thess conditions, as well 
as the high rate of failure to obtain interviews at 
assigned adcresses (40 per cent), seriously weaken 
cross-national comparisons between Mexico and the 
other four nations. Exclusion of the rural popula- 
tion tends fto produce an underestimation of the 
actual differences between Marico and the other 
nations. One indication of the quality of the other 
four samples is shown by the non-completion rates 
in interviewing: Germany, 26 pèr cent; Italy, 28 per 
cent; Great Britain, 41 per cent; and the U.S., 17 
per cent. 

8 On characteristic value patterns of the United 
States, Grea: Britain, and West Germany, see Sey- 
mour M, Lipset, The First New Nation, New York: 
Basic Books, 1963. See also Almond and Verba, The 
Civic Culture, op. cit. 

a See Frederick Harbison and Charles A. Myers, 
Education, Manpower and Economic Growth, New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

10 Glen HL Elder, Jr. “Structural Varlations in 
the Child-Rearing Relationship,” Sociometry, 25 
(September, 1962), pp. 241-252. 

11 Elder, Adolescent Achievement and Mobility 
Aspirations, op. cit. 
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demic motivation, and plans for additional 
education.2 

To a lesser extent this pattern was charac- 
teristic of youth given little parental guidance 
and supervision. Girls and boys who 
participated, under parental guidance, in de- 
cisions concerning their own activities’ at- 
tained the highest levels of academic mo- 
tivation and achievement. 

These results suggest the following hy- 
pothesis: in each of the five nations, educa- 
tional attainment is negatively related to 
the degree of parental dominance in ado- 
lescence.8 

The effects of dominance on the develop- 
ment of ability and motivation to achieve 
are heavily contingent on which parent is 
dominant.” For boys, paternal dominance 
and maternal overprotection have the most 
negative effects. Furthermore, in an author- 
itarian, father-dominated family boys seem 
to receive little achievement training from 
father. The authoritarian Brazilian father, 
according to Rosen, 


. .. tends to thwart his son’s efforts to be 
self-reliant and autonomous. The child learns 
that toward a severely authoritarian father 
only revolt or submission is possible. And 
submission in the form of ingratiation and 
obedience is the dominant adjustment to au- 
thority in Brazil. ... A pronounced concern 
with a son’s achievement in “a father-cen- 


13 Ibid, 

18 The measure of educational attainment is the 
percentage reaching secondary school. An index of 
parent-youth relations was constructed from the 
following two items: “As you were growing up, 
let’s say when you were around 16, how much in- 
fluence do you remember having in family de- 
cisions affecting yourself?” (2, much influence; 7, 
some; 0, none at all. Other and “don’t know re- 
sponses not scored.) “At around the same time, if 
a decision were made that you didn't like, did you 
feel free to complain, did you feel a little uneasy 
about complaining, or was it better not to com- 
plain?” (2, felt free; 7, felt a little uneasy; 0, it was 
better not to complain, Other and “don’t know” re- 
sponses not scored.) The index score, ranging from 
O to 4, is the sum of the two component scores. 
In the following analysis, scores 3 and 4 indicate 
democratic parent-child relations, and scores 0, 1, 
and 2 indicate authoritarian relations. (The data 
did not permit a measure of parental permissive- 
ness.) The two component items are highly corre- 
lated; 3 x 3 tables based on the total sample in each 
nation yielded the following gamma coefficients, 
US., .61; Italy, .63; West Germany, .65; Great 
Britain, 56; Mexico, 46. 

14 Rosen and D’Andrade, op. cit. 


tered” home may be perceived as a threat to 
the hegemony of the father. He .. . may in- 
deed regard his son’s competitive and achieve- 
ment-oriented behavior (which normally tends 
to have some aggressive overtones) as an ex- 
pression of aggression. Since aggression 
against the father is perhaps the most heinous 
sin in the Brazilian family and ordinarily 
evokes harsh reprisals, children often learn to 
avoid even the appearance of aggressiveness 
which competition suggests.5 


The Brazilian mother in the father-domi- 
nated household tends to be submissive and 
deferential toward her husband, and is both 
dominating and excessively protective in 
relation to her children. Thus, self-reliance 
is not encouraged by either parent. 

In the present samples, father-dominance 
in parent-youth relations tends to reflect 
husband-dominance in conjugal relations: 
the average “Q” coefficient is .38. A similar 
positive association was obtained in most 
age, sex and nationality subgroups. Respon- 
dents who reported being excluded from de- 
cision-making during adolescence were also 
more likely to report that father was the 
chief decision-maker on matters pertaining to 
discipline. To a limited extent, then, a 
parent-dominated home tends to indicate 
father dominance in family relations: gen- 
erally. 

Research on the effects of conjugal role 
patterns indicates that achievement among 
American boys is highest in the “equalitar- 
ian” household and lowest in wife-dominated 
homes.7* Boys in a small sample from a 
New England high school were most likely 
to have upwardly mobile occupational aspi- 
rations when mother and father shared 
family authority.‘ Similar results for boys 
have been observed in samples of second 
generation Italians and Jews,!® and a study 
conducted by Gill and Spilka among Mex- 
ican-American youth indicates that in a 
“masculine” culture, wife-domination has 


15 Bernard C. Rosen, “Soclalization and Achieve- 
ment Motivation in Brazil,” American Sociological 
Review, 27 (October, 1962), pp. 623-624. 

16 Elder, Adolescent Achievement and Mobility 
Aspirations, op. cit. 

17 Donald G. McKinley, “Class, Resulting Fam- 
ily Structure, and the Socialized Child,” a paper 
read at the American Sociological Association meet- 
ings, Washington, D.C., September 1962. 

18 Strodtbeck, of. cit. 
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negative effects on academic achievenent, 
particularly for boys.?® 

These findings suggest that parent-ycuth 
and conjugal relations jointly affect accles- 
cent achievement. Accordingly, my second 
hypothesis is that high educational attain- 
ment is most prevelant among persons who 
report democratic relations with their par- 
ents and equalitarian relations between 
mother and father, In his study of second- 
generation Italian and Jewish boys ir the 
Boston area, Strodtbeck found that -hose 
who experienced democratic relations with 
their parents and reported equality be- 
tween parents were most likely to value in- 
dependent mastery and achievement.?° Var- 
iation in this relationship by sex is dificult 
to predict because most research has been 
conducted with boys, but both achievement 
pressures and educational opportunities are 
less commonly experienced by girls. Given 
educational opportunities and encouraged to 
take advantage of them, girls’ achievenent 
should be similarly affected by the same 
family structural patterns. 

Power variations in the parent-child rela- 
tionship should have a greater effec: on 
adolescent achievement than role variacions 
in the marital relationship. In a study of 
high school students, the joint effects of 
structural variations in parental and con- 
jugal relations on academic motivation were 
assessed in an analysis of variance (wita so- 
cial class and sex controlled), and in three 
of four sub-groups, variations in pacent- 
youth relations accounted for substantially 
more of the variation in the desire to 
achieve. The third hypothesis, then, is 
that parent-youth relations have a grzater 
effect on educational attainment than con- 
jugal role patterns. 

Responses to the question, “How far did 
you get with your education?” ranged ‘rom 
no education to various types of higher ed- 
ucation. For the present analysis, high ecuca- 


19 Lois J. Gill and Bernard Spilka, “Some Mon- 
intellectual Correlates of Academic Achievement 
Among Mexican-American Secondary School Stu- 
dents,” Journal of Educational Psychologr, 53 
(June, 1962), pp. 144-149. 

30 Strodtbeck, op. cit. See also Elder, Adok scent 
Achievement ond Mobility Aspirations, op. ct. 

21 Elder, Adolescent Achievement and Moabvikty 
Aspirations, op. cit. 


tional aitainment is defined as having 
reached seccndary schocl. (Note that this 
does not necessarily imply completion of 
secondary school.) For Italian respondents, 
junior was distinguished from senior high 
school; I used the percentage reaching 
junior high school as the index of achieve- 
ment, so that the percentage of Italian re- 
spondents reaching secondary school is 
slightly inflated. The proportion who reached 
12 years of education was used as the index 
in the US., since it seams to be comparable 
to reaching secondary school in the other 
four nations. 

Opportunities for secondary education 
vary substartially among the five countries 
in this study, and this variation is most 
notable among girls. In West Germany 
and Great Britain the percentages of 15-19 
year olds enrolled in secondary school were 
18.2 anc 15.8, respectively, and slightly 
less than half of all students were girls.2# 
In the U.S., the rate of secondary enroll- 
ment is bout 90 per ceat. In contrast, 7.8 
per cent of the Italian 15-19 year olds were 
enrolled in secondary school, and less than 
40 per cent of these students were girls. 
Secondary enrollment in Mexico was well 
below ths Italian rate, and less than 33 
per cent of the students were girls, Thus, 
the opportunity for secondary education is 
currently available to relatively few Mex- 
ican and Italian youth, though it was avail- 
able to even fewer in the 1920's, 30’s and 
40’s. Betrveen 1950 and 1960, the secondary 
enrollmert rate in Mexico doubled, yet less 
than 10 per cent of youth 15-19 years old 
are currently enrolled in secondary school. 

These crcss-national variations do not 
seriously limit the present analysis, since re- 
lations between variables within each nation 
are of primary interest, not comparisons of 


22 Statistics for Germany, Italy and Great Britain 
refer apprcximately to 1955 and were obtained from 
J. Frederick Cewhurst, et ah, Europes Needs and 
Resources: Trends and Sources of Eighteen Cen- 
turies, New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1961, 
pp. 315-317. Statistics for Mexico and the U.S. 
were obtained irom UNESCO World Survey of Ed- 
ucation, ITI: Secondary Education, New York: 
Tnternatioral Documents Service, 1961, pp. 829 
(Mexico) and 1380 (U.S.). Enrollment ratios were 
obtained from ibid., pp. 580 (West Germany), 730 
(Italy), 1171-2179 (Great Britain), 829 (Mexico), 
and 1380 °U.S.). 
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single indicators across nations.” Of course, 
the strength of these relationships will itself 
vary with differences in the structure of ed- 
ucation, and as a partial control for within- 
nation variations in educational opportu- 
nities, I have used socio-economic status 
and size of birthplace. Educational oppor- 
tunities tend to be more available to urban 
and middle-class youth; rural residence, 
in particular, is a relatively accurate index 
of low educational opportunity.“ 

The influence of educational opportunity 
on educational attainment is illustrated in 
the recently completed Robbins Report on 
Higher Education in Great Britain. A multi- 
ple regression analysis indicated that persist- 
ence in school and entrance to institutions 
of higher education were most influenced 
by local opportunities to attend gram- 
mar school and parents’ education. Persist- 
ence in school was measured by the num- 
ber of the 17-year-olds at school in January, 
1960 as a percentage of 13~year-olds at 
school in January, 1956 in each Local 
Education Authority. Zero-order correlation 
coefficients between this index and per- 
centage in grammar school, father’s educa- 
tion, and father’s occupation were .82, .66 
and .65, respectively. The degree of inequal- 
ity of educational opportunity across the 
145 Local Education Authorities in England 
and Wales is shown by the range in school 
persistence rates—27.9 to 2.5, 


28 Variations in the quality of secondary schools 
do present a serious problem, and it cannot be 
wholly remedied or controlled with the data at 
hand, Since a vast majority of persons in each na- 
tion attended a public primary school, over four- 
fifths of those who said they reached secondary 
school were probably referring to a public school, 
but qualitative variations among public schools are 
often as substantial as differences between public 
and private schools. In Italy, for instance, the dif- 
ference between classical secondary schools and 
vocational schools, both public, is as great as the 
difference between high school and college in the 
U.S. Secondary schools in the U.S., however, are 
homogenous enough to permit a test of the effects 
of family structure on a level of educational attain- 
ment relatively free of these qualitative variations. 

3t Glen H. Elder, Jr, “Achievement Orienta- 
tions and Career Patterns of Rural Youth,” Soci- 
ology of Education, 37 (Fall, 1963), pp. 30-58. 

25 Lord Robbins’ Committee on Higher Educa- 
tion, Higher Education: The Demand for Places in 
Higher Education, London: Her Majesty's Station- 
ery Office, 1963, App. 1, Sec. 3. 


Value-orientations also influence the rela- 
tion between family structure and educa- 
tional attainment. American studies have 
found that individualistic, competitive 
achievement is valued highly by urban, mid- 
dle-class, and Protestant or Jewish families.2¢ 
Familism, acceptance of social position, and 
a belief that events affecting oneself are ex- 
ternally determined tend to be more prev- 
alent among rural, working-class, and Cath- 
olic families, Parental dominance also tends 
to be more common in the latter categories, 
and evidence in several countries indicates 
that the educational attainment of youth 
from these families is relatively low. In the 
present analysis, place of birth, religious 
affiliation, and social class will be used as 
indicators of cultural orientation.27 


RESULTS 28 


Birthplace, Parent-Vouth Relations, and 
Educational Attainment—Educational at- 


38 For social class and religious variations, see 
Gerhard Lenski, The Rekgious Factor, New York: 
Doubleday, 1961, and Herbert J. Gans, The Urban 
Villagers, New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 
1962. For rural-urban differences, see Elder, 
“Achievement Orientations and Career Patterns of 
Rural Youth,” op. cit. 

47 Present religious affiliation was used as a sub- 
stitute for childhood religious affiliation, and in lieu 
of a measure of childhood social class, the inter- 
viewer’s four-point rating of adult social class is 
used, (Information on occupation was not avail- 
able for all respondents.) A rating of 1 or 2 was 
defined as middle class, 3 was defined as working 
class and 4 indicated lower class. Interviewers were 
instructed to classify each respondent according to 
his economic status in the community or area in 
which he resides. The most commonly used criteria 
for this classification were housing, occupation, fam- 
ily status and size, income, and comforts and lux- 
uries. To standardize the proportions of respondents 
rated 1, 2, 3, and 4 in each area, 1’s and 2’s were 
to equal the top 16 per cent of the community, the 
3’s the middle 52 per cent and the 4’s the bottom 
32 per cent. 

28 In appraising the significance of these findings, 
it is essential to consider the technique used to 
measure family structure. The two-item index of 
parent-youth relations (see note 13) is based on 
the interviewee’s recall of perceived relations in his 
family when he was 16 years old. Since error due 
to lapses in memory is probably in part a function 
of age, age as well as sex is controlled throughout 
this analysis. The size of errors due to recall and per- 
ception is unknown but the direction of bias seems 
unlikely to favor the hypotheses as stated, On the 
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tainment in part reflects the availability of 
schooling and in‘ part, the motivational and 
intellectual capacities of the child. Since 
-both the quality and availability of educa- 
tional facilities differ substantially between 
rural and urban areas, the relation of paren- 
tal dominance to achievement is evaluated 
with place of birth controlled. Places of 
birth defined as “rural” include communi- 
ties of 5,000 population or less, and urban 
birthplaces include all larger communities. 
(Exceptions toi this classification will be 
noted.) The most meaningful and practical 
age groups included persons 18 to 40 years 
of age in one and those older in the other. 
With larger samples at least three age groups 
would have been preferable to control for 
extraneous variations in memory and edu- 
cational opportunity. As it is, the dichotomy 
employed Jeaves enough cases to analyze 
within each age group and also controls 
adequately for the extraneous effects. 
Parental dominance is inversely related 
to the likelihood of reaching secondary 
school in each iof the five countries, with 
age, sex, and birthplace controlled (see 
Table 1). Of the 36 possible comparisons, 
33 are in the predicted direction. The degree 
of association between parent-youth rela- 
tions and education is quite similar in each 
of the five nations: average percentage dif- 





value of using perceived parental behavior, see 
David P. Ausubel, et al, “Perceived Parent Atti- 
tudes as De ts of Children’s Ego Structure,” 
Child Development, 25 (September, 1954), pp. 173- 
182. For an attempt to compare various techniques 
used to measure structures, see Robert D. 
Hess and Judith: V. Torney, “A Comparison of 
Methods Used to Measure Family Power Structure,” 
a paper read at the Biennial Meeting of the Society 
for Research in Child Development, University of 
California, Berkeley, April, 1963. 

Percentage differences are used throughout the 
analysis to indicate the size, direction and consist- 
ency of the relation between parent-youth pat- 
terns and the percentage reaching secondary school. 
To estimate the main effects of each of the inde- 
pendent variables; I shall use a multivariate tech- 
nique permitting the use of categorical independent 
and dependent variables such as religion and edu- 
cation in a regression analysis. For a description of 
this technique, see Alan B. Wilson, “Analysis of 
Multiple Cross-Classifications in Cross-Sectional 
Designs,” revision ‘of a paper presented to the Amer- 
ican Association for Public Opinion Research, Ex- 
celsior Springs, Missouri, May, 1964. See also J. W. 
Morgan, et al, Income and Welfare in the United 
States, New York; McGraw-Hill, 1962, Appendix E. 

ł 
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ferences range from 13 per cent for Great 
Britain to 19 per cent for Italy. 

The effects of parental dominance tend to 
be most pronounced among the urban-born 
in every nation except the U.S. Although 
these differences are frequently neither large 
nor entirely consistent, the data generally 
conform to other data showing that educa- 


_ tional opportunities are much more favorable 


in urban places.?® Not only do rural resi- 
dents in each of the five nations have less 
access to primary and secondary education, 
but, typically the education they receive 
is lower in quality. Table 1 shows that en- 
trance to secondary schocl is more common 
among the urban-born, especially in Mexico. 
Very few rural-born Mexicans, male or fe- 
male, have reached secondary school. Yet 
even under these conditions parent-youth 
relations have some effect on educational 
attainment. The fact that the effect of par- 
ent-youth relations is markedly stronger 
among urban-born Mexicans indicates that 
in a favorable social and educational con- 
text a motivating family environment sub- ` 
stantially encourages social advancement. 

The combined influence of age, sex, birth- 
place and parent-youth relations is best 
revealed by comparing the educational at- 
tainment of persons with the most and 
least favorable characteristics, i.e., compare 
young democratically-reared, urban-born 
men with older authoritarian-reared, rural- 
born women, in Table 1. Percentages reach- 
ing secondary school are: U.S. 88 vs. 26 per 
cent; Great Britain, 60 vs. 16 per cent; 
Italy, 60 vs. 3 per cent; and Mexico, 63 vs. 
5 per cent. 

Social Class, Birthplace, Parent-Y outh Re- 
lations, and Educational Attainment—Sub- 
stituting adult social class for childhood 
social class involves several assumptions, 
Youth who experience democratic relations 
with parents as well as achievement train- 
ing are likely to be achievement-criented, 
and therefore are apt to be upwardly mobile. 
Youth who are dominated are likely to be 
non-mobile or downwardly mobile. Thus, 
lower- and working-class youth who experi- 
ence achievement training in childhood and 
adolescence should be more apt to move into 
the middle class than youth of comparable 


28 UNESCO, Rural Education, Vol. 14, No. 3; 
1962. 
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TABLE 1, Peg Cent Weo Reacuep Secompary Scmoor, sy Ace, Sex, Parent-Yours RELATIONS 
AND PLACE of Biers. 








Type of 








Place Men Women 
of Parent-youth 
Birth Relations 18-40 41-4 18-40 41+4- 
(26) (75) (24) (92) 
Authoritarian 46 22 58 26 
Rural (41) (48) (49) (74) 
Democratic 66 39 67 49 
United 
States (22) (39) (35) (39) 
Authoritarian 82 44 60 41 
Urban (69) (43) (58) (47) 
Democratic 88 42 77 51 
(32) (31) 
Authoritarian * 19 * 16 
Rural (29) (20) (23) (41) 
Democratic 48 32 48 15 
Great : 
Britain (58) (82) (59) (101) 
Authoritarian 50 31 41 22 
Urban (102) (91) (112) (91) 
Democratic 60 48. 57 30 
- (35) (71) (40) (88) 
Authoritarian 11 10 2 2 
Rural (37) (32) (36) (23) 
Democratic 27 19 - 20 9 
West 
Germany (45) (59) (59) (70) 
Authoritarian 24 15 10 11 
Urban (60) (43) (53) (52) 
Democratic 47 33 32 25 
(48) (45) (49) (60) 
Authoritarian 38 20 22 3 
Rural (39) (37) (32) (30) 
Democratic 51 38 50 17 
Italy 
(61) (58) (60) (58) 
Authoritarian 54 22 28 26 
Urban (50) (26) (40) (24) 
Democratic 60 58 60 29 
(45) (45) (127) (82) 
Authoritarian ll i 4 9 5 
Rural l (34) (25) 
Democratie * 12 12 
Mexico 
(126) (58) (217) (118) 
Authoritarian 19 7 20 
Urban (57) (33) (93) (40) 
Democratic 63 42 31 8 
* Fewer than 20 cases, 


status who are dominated. According to 
this reasoning, the relation between parent- 
child relations and education should be weak- 
est among lower-class adults, slightly 
stronger among working-class adults, and 
strongest among middle-class adults, in part 


because of the assumed relation between 
dominance and vertical mobility, and in part 
because educational opportunities improve 
as one ascends the class hierarchy. 

These expectations are generally con- 
firmed. The relation between parental con- 
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Tanır 2. Per Cewr or West Germans WHO REACHED SECONDARY SCHOOL, BY TYPE OF 
Parent-YourH Rew tions, Ack, amp Soca Crass 


Type of 
n Social Class Parent-Youth 
(as rated by the interviewer) Relations Ages 18-40 Ages 41 and Over 
(21) (40) 
Authoritarian 33 35 
Middle (35) (33) 
Lemocratic 86 55 
(130) (172) 
‘Authoritarian 11 6 
Working (127) (96) 
Democratic 24 18 
(38) (76) 
Authoritarian 
Lower (24) (21) 
. Democratic 4 


trol and educational attainment is generally 
stronger in the middle than in the working 
class. No consistent relationships were ob- 
served in the lower class because only an 
extremely small proportion reached seccnd- 
ary school, and in the Mexican sample the 
number of Mexicans rated middle-class was 
too small to permit analysis. Among work- 
ing-class persons in all five nations, dcmi- 
nance appears to have had pronounced ef- 
fects on educational achievement. 

The West German sample contained 
enough respondents at all class levels to 
permit analysis with age controlled, and 
these data are shown in Table 2. Percentage 
differences are substantially larger among 


middle-class than among working-class Ger- 
mans: 53 vs. 13 percentege points for the 
younger age group and 20 vs. 12 percentage 
points for the older age group. The effects 
of parent-youth patterns are essentially the 
same for both sexes. 

Analysis of the relation between parental 
dominance and achievement, with birthplace 
and social class controlled, is restricted to 
the U.S., Great Britain, and West Germany, 
due to the paucity of middle-class Mexican 
and Italian respondents (Table 3). The in- 
dex of parent-youth relations is related to 
educational attainment in the expected di- 
rection in all but one of the 18 subgroups. 
As in Table 2, the relationship is generally 


TABLE 3. Per Cent Woo REACHED SECONDARY SCHOOL, sy TYPE oF PARENT-YOUTH RELATIONS, BIRTHPLACE," 
AND Socar Crass 


Rural Urban 
Type of 

Parent-Youth Middle Working Lower Middle Working Lower 
Relations . Class Class Class Class Class Class 
(35) (130) (48) (30) (86) (19) 

United States Authoritarian 31 27 77 54 16 
(39) (143) (28) (57) (143) (16) 

Democratic 72 55 32 88 65 31 
(23) (61) (58) (70) (83) (93) 

Great Britain Authoritarian 35 30 12 57 34 20 
(39) (70) (64) (147) (99) (89) 

Democratic 62 39 19 72 39 28 
(35) (142) (67) (26) (160) (47) 

West Germany Authoritarian 29 2 0 42 14 2 
(15) (92) (21) (53) (130) (24) 

Democratic 67 16 (0) 72 25 4 





*In Great Britain, birthplace communities of 20,000 or less are defined as rural to provide enough cases 
for analysis; in the U.S. and West Germany bicthplaces of 5,000 or less are defined as rural. 
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stronger in the working class and particu- 
larly in the middle class than it is in the 
lower class. Among rural-born, lower-class 
adults, the effects of authority patterns tend 
. to be weakest and the likelihood of reach- 
ing secondary school least. 


Extremes in both support and opportu- 


nity for education occur in rural lower-class 
and urban middle-class environments, This 
contrast is most evident in the Italian and 
Mexican samples. Almost none of the rural- 
born lower-class Italians and Mexicans 
reached secondary school, compared with 
over half the Italians and over one-third of 
the middle-class Mexicans who were born 
in communities larger than 5,000 in popula- 
tion. In addition to low educational oppor- 
tunity, data reviewed above show that au- 
thoritarian parent-child relations are also 
more prevalent in rural, lower-class environ- 
ments, and least common among urban 
middle-class families. The fact that lack of 
educational opportunity and parental domi- 
nance both characterize rural lower-class 
environments constitutes an imposing prob- 
lem for the development of human resources. 

Another negative factor in these rural 
areas is the prevalence of countervailing con- 
ditions that thwart the development of abil- 
ities and achievement motivation. The early 
induction of ‘children into the farm labor 
market is one such factor, and frequent ab- 
sence from school is one consequence of the 
intensive use of child labor. In the U.S., 
child labor means absence from school most 
prominently among children in migrant farm 
families, 

‘Relation between Parent-Youth Patterns 
and Educational Aitainment in Protestant 
and Catholic Families—Analysis of the ef- 
fect of religious affiliation on the relation 
between parental dominance and educational 
achievement is possible only for the U.S. 
and West German samples. Parental domi- 
nance is negatively related to educational 


80In Sicily, “there are children of eight or ten 
years old who are already working as laborers when 
they should be at school.” Danilo Dolcl, Waste 
(trans. R. Munroe), London: MacGibbon and Kee, 
1963, p. 179. On child labor standards and school 
attendance laws pertaining to rural youth in the 
US.; see William E. Amos, Child Labor Standards 
and School Attendance Laws as They Relate to 
Rural Youth. Paper prepared for the National Con- 
ference of Rural Youth in a Changing Environment, 
September, 1963, í 


attainment among Americans and Germans 
of both Protestant and Catholic faiths 
(Table 4). The largest percentage difference 
occurs . among urban-born Protestants in?' 
both nations, and the effects of parental 
dominance are stronger among Protestants 
than among Catholics, especially in West 
Germany. The relation between religion and 
educational achievement in the five nations 
is extremely complex, and a critical assess- 
ment is well beyond the resources of this 
study. The influence of religious beliefs on 
educational and occupational achievement 
should be examined 'in relation to particular 
sociocultural and economic environments.®! ` 
In West Germany, for instance, Catholic ` 
and Protestant religious affiliation is not as- 
sociated with ethnicity nor with attendance 
at private religious schools, as it is in the 
US. f 

In his The Protestanti Ethic and the Spirit 
of Capitalism, Max Weber characterized the 
Protestant personality type as individualis- 
tic, inclined to assume responsibility for per- 
sonal deeds, ascetic in the use of time and 
money, and committed to productive work 
as the highest calling in life.8? McClelland 
suggests that the Protestant personality may 
have resulted from changes in child-rearing 
practices and in family structure which, in 
turn, could plausibly be considered an out- 
come of the Protestant Reformation.®* Ac- 
cording to McClelland, the Protestant Ref- 
ormation could have produced a family 
environment highly conducive to the devel- 
opment of achievement motivation. “It 
stressed perfection (high standards of ex- ` 
cellence) in every detail of performing one’s 
duty in the world, tending to be anti-author- 
itarian at least in its initial impulse.” ® 


Ga 


81 Seymour M. Lipset, “The Study of Jewish 
Communities in a Comparative Context,” The 
Jewish Journal of Sociology, 5 (Deœmber, 1963), 
pp. 157-166. 

32 Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit 
of Capitalism (1904), trans. by Talcott Parsons, 
New York: Scribner, 1958. Weber's hypothesized 
relation between the Protestant ethic and the rise 
of capitalism is demolished by Kurt Samuelson in 
Religion and Economic Action, New York: Basic 
Books, 1961. 

38 McClelland, The Achieving Society, op. t, 
Ch. 2. 

84 Ibid., p. 357. In the absence of firm empirical 
evidence, however, it is equally probable that 
Lutheran families in Germany were more authori- 
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Taste 4. Per Cest Woo Reacuep SECONDARY SCHOOL BY ACE, BIRTHPLACE, RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 
AND PARENT-YOUTH RELATIONS 


Birthplace and Religious Affiliation 


Type of Rural Urban 
' Parent-Youth — eeaeee 
Age Relations Protestant Catholic Protestant Catholic 
(34) (31) (18) 
Authoritarian 41 * 7 
18-40 (75) (67) (40) 
Democratic 71 * 82 83 
United 
States (132) (28) (36) (27) 
Authoritarian 27 14 36 29 
41-4 (105) (53) (26) 
Democratic 48 + 45 37 
(38) (43) (60) (40) 
Authoritarian 8 7 17 15 
18-40 (40) (30) . (63) (43) 
Democratic 23 21 46 30 
West i 
Germany (71) (83) (69) (46) 
Authoritarian 8 2 13 17 
41+ (30) (22) (57) (30) 
: Democratic 16 14 37 13 


* Fewer than 20 cases. 


More recently, such differences between 
Catholics and Protestants as the value Cath- 
olics attach to familial over other relazion- 
ships, their stress on obedience, their anti- 
intellectualism, and their opposition to 
physical monism have been used to explain 
the presumed “disaffection” of American 
Catholics with the scientific movement.* 
Social class and ethnic variations account in 
part for these differences, which have been 
attributed to religious affiliation.*¢ 

In the present data, German Catholics 
were less likely than Protestants to have 
reached secondary school (16 vs. 25 per 
cent), but no difference appeared in the 
American sample, When place and regicn of 
birth, adult social class, and family struc- 
ture simultaneously controlled, however, 


tarian than families remaining within the Catholic 
fold. 

85 See R. H. Knapp and H. B. Goodrich, Origins 
of American Scientists, Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1959, and The Younger American 
Scholar, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953; 
Lenski, op. cit.; and for a self-critic’s view, see 
Thomas F, O'Dea, American Catholic Dilemma, 
New York: Sheed and Ward, 1958. 

36 Andrew M. Greeley, Religion and Career, New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1963. 


American Catholic men ages 18-40 were 
somewhat more likely to have reached sec- 
ondary school than their Protestant counter- 
parts (see Table 7). No difference was found 
for German men on the same age group. 
Religious differences in educational and 
tional achievement in the U.S. clearly 
favored Protestants for generations born 
before 1940, but third- and fourth-genera- 
tion Cataolics have evidently achieved a 
status equal to that of Protestant youth (at 
least on a quantitative basis).8* In a recent 
study of over 30,000 American college sen- 
iors, Greeley found little or no statistical 
difference between Protestant and Catholics 
in career interests and educational plans.88 
In Germany, on the other band, proportion- 
ally larger numbers of Protestants than 
Catholics enter schools more advanced than 
the Volkschule, in both blue- and white-col- 


3T Ibid. Catholic adults with parochial education 
do not seem to differ from Catholics with a non- 
parochial education in economic values and on 
indices of achievement; see Marvin Bressler and 
Charles F. Westoff, “Catholic Education, Economic 
Values, and Achievement,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 69 (November, 1963), pp. 225-233. 

38 Greeley, op. cit. 
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TABLE 5. Per Cint Wao Reacwep SECONDARY SCHOOL BY BIRTHPLACE AND FAMILY STRUCTURE 











Rural Urban 
Conjugal Pattern Conjugal Pattern 
of 
Parent-Youth Husband Both Husband Both 
Relation Decides Decide Decides Decide 
(77) (91) (38) (43) 
United States Authoritarian 29 50 1 
(39) (117) (32) (111) 
Democratic 55 59 60 76 
(36) (67) (54) (75) 
Great Britain Authoritarian 28 25 36 
(24) (106) (62) (169) 
Democratic 38 47 
(73) (135) (83) (108) 
West Germany Authoritarian 19 1 
(38) (68) (57) (106) 
Democratic 11 26 26 
(88) (72) (111) (78) 
Italy Authoritarian 18 26 32 29 
(62) (53) (45) (63) 
Democratic 47 37 58 53 
(79) (132) (137) (243) 
Mexico Authoritarian 7 13 12 
; (27) (35) (54) (132) 
Democratic 1 32 39 


lar classes. If these latter data are accurate 
indicators of Protestant-Catholic differences 
in educational achievement, it appears that 
American Catholics have gradually adopted 
the achievement ethic. A thorough explora- 
tion of the relation between religion and 
educational achievement in the two nations, 
however, requires a carefully controlled com- 
parative study of American and German 
families, 

Conjugal Relations, Parental Authority 
and Educational Attainment—Since most 
relevant studies have found that equalitar- 
ian conjugal relations are associated with 
high occupational achievement among boys, 
I hypothesized that adults who report demo- 
cratic relations with their parents end equal- 
itarian relations between parents during 
adolescence are most likely to have reached 
secondary school. To assess conjugal deci- 
sion making patterns, answers to the follow- 
ing question were used: “We're interested 
in how decisions were made in your family 
when you were a child, let’s say when you 
were 16. Here’s a list of ways of making 
family decisions. By and large, how were 


39 McClelland, op. cit, Ch. 8. 


decisions made in your family?” Response. 
categories were: “By and large, father made 
the decisions;” “By and large, mother made 
the decisions;” “Both parents acted to- 
gether;” and “Each parent acted individ- 
ually.” (If mother and father were not pres- 
ent, the response was coded “other.”) Since 
responses other than father-dominance and 
the equalitarian pattern were too few to 
permit analysis, these cases have been ex- 
cluded, leaving four possible variations in 
perceived family structure: families are 
father-dominated or equalitarian and parent- 
youth relations may be recalled as either 
authoritarian or democratic.*° To distinguish 


40 The relative prevalence of each type of con- 
jugal pattern in each nation is difficult to determine 
because the proportion of respondents who gave 
“other” and “don’t know” responses varies, Among 
respondents who are 18-40 years old, the percent- 
ages indicating a husband-dominant pattern in the 
US., Great Britain, West Germany, Italy and Mex- 
ico are, for men: 23, 24, 42, and 26; and for women: 
14, 19, 26, 33, and 22. On wife dominance, the per- 
centage reporting wife-dominance are, for men: 11, 
15, 12, 16, and 6; and for women: 11, 18, 19, 21, 
and 11. The percentage giving the equalitarian re- 
sponse is around 50 in each sample, 
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the effects of family structure, birthplace is 
held constant. 

In all nations except Italy, adults who 
report equalitarian relations between their 
parents and democratic parent-youth rela- 
tions are indeed most likely to have reached 
secondary school. And in all five nations the 
likelihood of reaching secondary school is 
consistently low among persons with author- 
itarian parents regardless of the pattern of 
decision making between mother and father. 
The index of parent-youth relations is more 
strongly and consistently related to educa- 
tional attainment than the two conjugal pat- 
terns; of 20 possible comparisons between 
authority patterns, 19 show percentage dif- 
ferences in the expected direction. The only 
relatively consistent effects of conjugal rela- 
tions appear among democratically-reared 
persons, with the percentage reaching sec- 
ondary school tending to be largest among 
persons reporting equalitarian relations be- 
tween parents. The weak effects of the con- 
jugal pattern may reflect various flaws in 
the data; it is also reasonable to suppose 
that in fact conjugal relations have rela- 
tively little effect independently of parent- 
child relations. Recent American research 
suggests, however, that “either wife-domi- 
nance in the family or autocratic parental 
control in child-rearing, or both in combina- 
tion, are relatively unlikely to promote high 
educational aspirations among boys.” #4 

As noted, family structure has a different 
effect on the probability of reaching sec- 
ondary school among Italians. Among both 
rural and urban respondents, those who de- 
scribe their fathers as dominant in conjugal 
relations, and report democratic relations 
with their parents, are most likely to have 
reached secondary school. A similar reversal 
occurred among Mexican men. This slight 
reversal may be due in part to a cultural 
pattern of male dominance in which sub- 
mission of husband to wife is considered 
evidence of weakness. From his intensive 
study of five Mexican families, Oscar Lewis 
concludes “. . . that in the strongly male- 
oriented Mexican culture, only men who are 
aging, impotent, homosexual, or “bewitched” 


41 Charles E. Bowerman and Glen H, Elder, Jr., 
‘Variations in Adolescent Perception of Family 
Power Structure,” American Sociological Review, 
29 (August, 1964), pp. 551-567, 


are unable to carry out the authoritarian 
role of the husband.” # 

Parental Dominance and Tendency to 
Yield to Adolescent Requests—The present 
index of parent-youth relations refers to the 
extent to which the parents permitted in- 
volvement in decision-making during adoles- 
cence. The psychological significance of ex- 
clusion from decision-making probably 
depends on the extent to which it is coupled 
with rejection of complaints, requests, and 
suggestions.*# If no consideration is given to 
the adolescent’s desires, he is left with only 
two alternatives, blind sukmission to paren- 
tal authority or rebellion. 

Parental willingness to yield at times to 
adolescent requests and complaints was 
measured by answers to the following ques- 
tion: “If you complained, did it make any 
difference in your parent’s decision?” This 
is an indicator of parertal resistance to 
adolescent requests, whereas the two-item 
index of parent-youth relations measured 
the opportunity to exercise self-reliance in 
decision-making. In the case of authoritar- 
ian parent-youth relations, for instance, lack 
of decision-making opportunity coupled with 
strong parental resistance defines a mark- 
edly different type of relationship than one 
in which lack of opportunity is softened by 
parental receptivity and consideration of 
adolescent requests and complaints. Coercive 
authoritarian best describes the former rela- 
tionship, while the latter seems to indicate 
a benevolent autocracy. 

Table 6 shows that in the three nations 
for which the sample was large enough to 
permit analysis, the likelihood of reaching 
secondary school is greater among persons 
who described their parents as democratic 
and yielding. Authoritar‘an-reared persons 
in each nation who indicate that their par- 


#2 Oscar Lewis, Five Families, New York: Basic 
Books, 1959, p. 17. See also William , The 
Mexican-Americans of South Texas, New York: 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1964. 

43In a recent study, adolescents with autocratic 
parents who explained rules were more apt to sub- 
mit and to depend on parental guidance than were 
those with autocratic parents who did not provide 
explanations. The latter showed a greater tendency 
to make their own decisions even though they lacked 
confidence in their ability to do so. Glen H. Elder, 
Jr, “Parental Power Legitimation and Its Effects 
on the Adolescent,” Soclometry, 26 (March, 1963), 
pp. 50-65. 
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TABLE 6, Prr Cent Wao Reacrep Seconpary ScHooL, BY Tyre OF PAReNT-YOUTH RELATIONS, PARENTAL 


RESPONSE TO REQUESTS, SEX, AND BIRTHPLACE 








Type of Parents Yielded at Parents Did Not 
Birthplace Parent-Youth Times to Yield to 
Relations Adolescent Requests Adolescent Requests 
(29) (73) 
Authoritarian 35 26 
Rural (68) (22) 
` Democratic 53 46 
Men 
(24) (37) 
Authoritarian 71- 49 
Urban (95) 
Democratic 72 * 
United States 
(29) (87) 
Authoritarian 48 28 
Rural (98) (25) 
Democratic 62 40 
Women 
(26) (48) 
Authoritarian 58 46 
Urban (87) 
Democratic 63 * 
(52) 
Authoritarian * 19 
Rural (65) 
Democratic 45 * 
Men 
(52) (64) 
Authoritarian 42 41 
Urban (131) (30) 
Democratic 60 
Great Britain - 
(25) (48) 
Authoritarlan 20 21 
Rural (69) (24) 
Democratic 32 29 
Women 
l (41) (89) 
Authoritarian 39 26 
Urban (47) (27) 
Democratic 46 44 
(39) (67) 
Authoritarian 13 9 
Rural (62) 
Democratic 23 + 
Men 
(40) (63) 
Authoritarian 23 18 
Urban (96) 
Democratic 31 * 
West Germany 
(41) (97) 
Authoritarian 2 1 
Rural (53) 
Democratic 15 k 
Women 
(57) (72) 
Authoritarian 12 8 
Urban (90) 
Democratic 28 * 


* Fewer than 20 cases. 
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ents yielded at times to their requests are 
more likely to have reached secondary 
school than those who describe their parents 
as unyielding. Parental yielding to adoles- 
cent requests is also associated with a higher 
likelihood of achievement among democrat- 
ically-reared youth. Note, however, that 
relatively few authoritarian-reared persons 
described their parents as yielding. 

Family Structure and Educational Attain- 
ment: A Summary Assessmeni—The analy- 
sis up to this point has indicated that the 
relation between family structure and edu- 

‘cational attainment depends heavily on 
educational opportunity and values. Among 
rural-born Mexicans and Italians, for in- 
stance, educational achievement is extremely 
low and conjugal and parent-youth relations 
have very little effect on achievement. 

A summary assessment of the effects of 
conjugal and parent-youth relations, with 
all test factors simultaneously controlled, 


would be helpful at this point, but limited- 


sample sizes seriously restrict the number 
of variables that can be simultaneously con- 
trolled in tabular cross-classifications. To 
surmount this limitation, a multiple regres- 
sion analysis with dummy variables was 
used (see footnote 28). This procedure per- 
mits simultaneous control of all test factors 
by statistically adjusting subclass percent- 
ages for the effects of all other variables 
together. No assumptions concerning the 
linearity of the effects of each factor are 
required, but the technique does have the 
sizable disadvantage, for our purposes, of 
ignoring interaction and estimating only the 
main effects. For example, this procedure 
assumes that the effects of parent-youth 
relations are the same for each size of birth- 
place, though the data previously shown 
clearly indicate that this assumption is false. 
Nevertheless, an overview of the main ef- 
fects of perceived family structure with resl- 
dence, social class, and religion controlled is 
valuable at this point. Table 7 shows the 
adjusted percentages derived from this anal- 
ysis for American and West German men 
ages 18 through 40. (Region of birth was 
included in the analysis because some re- 
. gions, such as the American South, offer less 
educational opportunity.) Variations in the 
percentage reaching secondary school are 
generally small for all variables except adult 


social class, which is obviously closely re- 
lated to educational attainment. 

Conjugal patterns do not affect educa- 
tional attainment appreciably, particularly 
in the U.S. sample, In the German sample, 
men from equalitarian homes are more apt 
to reach secondary school than are men 
from husband-dominant homes, while those 
who report mother-dominance are least 
likely to have reached secondary school. 
This finding corresponds to research findings 
reported earlier, but results from the U.S. 
sample tend to run in the opposite direction. 
In either case, however, the number of re- 
spondents reporting wife-dominance is sim- 
ply too small to obtain reliable estimates of 
variation. Parent-youth relations have con- 
siderably more influence on achievement in 
both samples, but the percentage differences 
are relatively small. 

Social class and size end region of birth- 
place reflect both educational opportunity 
and the value attached to education; thus, 
their effects on achievement are naturally 
greater than those of the index of parent- 
youth relations. Religious affiliation, how- 
ever, has very little effect on achievement in 
the West German sample. American Catho- 
lics, on the other hand, are slightly more 
likely to have reached secondary school than 
Protestants; the difference is larger and in 
the same direction as the one shown in Table 
4 for younger respondents. Even with social 
class and region controlled, educational at- 
tainment varies markedly by size of birth- 
place; conditions relevant to educational 
achievement are strongly linked to commu- 
nity size, even in highly industrialized 
nations. 

The principal conclusion to be drawn, 
then, is that the independent influence of 
culture and the opportunity-structure on 
educational attainment exceeds that of per- 
ceived family structure among younger 
American and West German men. This result 
suggests feasible strategies in the develop- 
ment of human resources. 


PARENT-YOUTH RELATIONS AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


When educational opportunities are avail- 
able, as in the urban U.S., development of 
motivation and ability to achieve in school 


FAMILY STRUCTURE AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
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TABLE 7, Perceiven Famity Structure and Peg Cent Wao Reacuen SECONDARY SCHOOL, WITE PLace 
AND Reoron oF BRTH, Socar Crass anD RELIGON CONTROLLED: ADJUSTED Percentages ror Sup-CLasses 
IN A MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 


Categorical 
Variables 


1. Family Structure 
A. Conjugal Role Pattern 


1, Father dominant 37 
2. Mother dominant 19 
3. Equalitarian ‘ 80 
B. Parent-Youth Relations 
1. Authoritarian 47 
2. Democratic 107 
2. Educational Opportunity and 
Values 
A. Region of Birth 
1. United States í 
East 51 
Central 59 
South 37 
West 9 
2. West Germany 
Schleswig-Holstein 
N. Rhine Westphalia 
Hesse 
Bavaria 
B. Place of Birth 
1. Less than 5,000 69 
2. 5,000 to 100,000 52 
3, 100,000 and over 42 
C. Adult Social Class 
1. Middle 32 
2. Working 112 
3. Lower 19 
D. Religion 
1. Protestant 104 
2. Catholic 37 
Total N? 
168 


Ages 18-40 
N Adjusted Percentage 


US. Men, West German Men, 
Ages 18-40 


N Adjusted Percentage 


72.2 46 27.8 
76.9 23 13.4 
73.4 103 32.5 
65.6 80 23.7 
77.7 97 34.0 
78.9 
71.6 
63.4 
* 
24 32.2 
56 16.9 
38 23.1 
22 31.6 
62.8 78 15.8 
78.1 55 36.1 
78.8 57 33.9 
86.0 33 64.9 
74.8 129 244 
30.4 29 0.0 
68.5 100 27.7 
75.2 83 26.5 
Grand Per Cent TotalN* Grand Per Cent 
718 191 27.2 


* Fewer than 10 cases. In this table adjusted percentages for two sub-classes are based on 19 cases 
each, despite the 20-case rule applied in all preceding tables except Table 3, 

* The rank of each of the six variables was not computed because primary interest was in examining 
the effects of the two family-structure indices with the four test factors simultaneously controlled. 

> Total N refers to the total number of respondents in the two subgroups. Summation of the cases 
in each response class of each variable will result in smaller totals due to non-response and omitted re- 


. sponses (e.g., Jews, under Religion). 


is reduced by parental domination. This pat- 
tern occurs in each of the five nations con- 
sidered. 

Comparison of the oldest and youngest 
persons in each of the five samples—those 
who were 16 before 1916 and between 1950- 
57—suggests that the prevalence of paren- 
tal dominance has decreased appreciably 


over the last 50 years.“ The decline is very 
pronounced in the U.S., Great Britain, and 


#4 Glen H. Elder, Jr., “Sociocultural Patterns and 
Parent-Youth Relations,” unpublished manuscript, 
Spring, 1964. For additional evidence of change in 
family systems during the 20th century, see Wil- 
liam Goode, World Revolution and Family Pat- 
terns, New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1963. 
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in West Germany, less marked in Italy, and 
negligible in Mexico. These trends are con- 
sistent with the historical patterns of social 
and economic change during this period in 
each nation and there is little evidence that 
these trends are a result of age variations 
rather than an indication of changing paren- 
tal authority patterns. For instance, a com- 
parison of these two age groups among 
Italians shows a much larger change among 
those who were born in the North. Very lit- 
tle change was evident among Southern-born 
Italians, which reflects the slower rate of 
social and economic change generally in the 
South. Decline in cultural support for 
parental dominance in the U.S., Great Brit- 
ain, West Germany, and Northern Italy can 
be ascribed to increasing urbanization, tech- 
nological advance, and rising levels of edu- 
cation. Equalitarianism between the sexes as 
well as between youth and parents is making 
inroads, even in rural Mexico, as communi- 
cation, and transportation, and educational 
and economic opportunities improve.*é 
Among persons in each sample who were 16 
between 1950 and 1957, 70 per cent reported 
democratic patterns in the three more in- 
dustrialized nations, compared with 31 per 
cent in Mexico and 48 per cent in Italy. 
Parental domination is but one factor 
determining achievement; educational and 
vocational opportunities, as well as the ex- 
pectations of significant others outside the 
family, are also important. “The key to the 
unlocking of potential is always found in 
the first instance in the widening of oppor- 
tunity.” #7 And yet, full utilization of op- 
portunity is also contingent on ability and 
motivation. To elevate educational attain- 
ment, whether among youth in the Ameri- 
can South or among rural Italians, not only 
must educational facilities be improved and 
made more widely available, but the kind of 
family relations conducive to achievement, 
and the value attached to education relative 
to other goals must be encouraged as well. 
Many patterns are possible: in one, changes 


45 See Carlyle, The Awakening of 
Southern Italy, New York: Oxford University Press, 
1962. 

48 See Goode, op. cit, and Lewis, Five Families, 
op. cit. 

41 Eli Ginzberg, The Negro Potential, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1956, p. 12. 


in educational and economic opportunities 
may alter ideology, values and aspirations, 
and these newly acquired orientations may, 
in turn, change traditional family patterns. 

The introduction of schools and indus- 
tries to rural areas frequently initiates a 
whole series of improvements in the develop- 
ment of human potential.48 The influx of 
technicians and managerial personnel, and 
their families, adds a more educated element 
and a source of potenzial leadership to the 
community. As non-agrarian employment op- 
portunities increase, schooling is apt to ac- 
quire greater relevance and importance in 
the minds of youth and their parents. More 
and better education may develop a tradi- 
tion of going to school and, ultimately, ideo- 
logical support for education. These and 
other changes resulting from social and eco- 
nomic development directly widen the life 
opportunities of youth and should eventually 
alter family relations, in both present and 
future generations, creating family environ- 
ments more conducive to the development 
of achievement motivation and skills. 

Oscar Lewis has described how education, 
accompanied by other aspects of moderniza- 
tion, generated greater interest in schooling 
for children, elevated aspirations, and fos- 
tered changes in child-rearing practices in 
the Mexican village of Tepotzlan. “Younger 
and more educated parents,” according to 
Lewis, “punish more lightly, permit more 
play, and send their children to school for 
as long as possible.” 3 Even where tradi- 
tional family organization and values inhibit 
social change, educational and economic op- 
portunities can be manipulated directly—a. 
form of intervention that-is seldom possible 
in family and other social relations. 

48 Carlyle, op. cit. See also Charles J. Erasmus, 
Man Takes Control, Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1961, for a description of social, 
cultural, and economic change in Northwest Mexico. 

49 Oscar Lewis, Tepotslan: Village in Mexico, 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1962, p. 
101. For an interesting account of the genesis and 
effects of support for formal schooling in a small 
Mexican barrio inhabited by Mazahua Indians, see 
Alicza Iwanske, “New Knowledge: The Impact of 
School Upon the Traditional Structure of a Mex- 
ican Village,” Sociologus, 13 (1963), pp. 137-150. 
The withdrawal of children from the full-time 
agrarian labor force increased markedly the work 
burden for adults in the village, yet this burden was 


willingly assumed because the villagers wanted their 
children to be people who “know.” 
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The literature on social stratification in the 
U. S. does not clearly specify the relation þe- 
tween population characteristics and socio- 
economic variables; yet this relationship is 
relevant to research in a wide range of areas 
in social science and therefore deserves more 
critical examination than it has hitherto re- 
ceived. In this study, census data were used 
to examine race, residence, and age in relation 
to two dimensions of the stratification system, 
namely the distribution of socioeconomic status 
(SES) and the pattern of status consistency. 


DATA AND METHODS 


The data on which this analysis was based 
were derived from tabulations of the national 
0.1 per cent sample enumerated in the 1960 
Census of Population. These data provide a 
description of the U. S. population which is 
statistically highly reliable. 

Two socioeconomic measures were developed 
in connection with the 1960 Census program, 
and recodes for them were entered on a 5 
per cent sample of census records, from which 
the 0.1 per cent sample was drawn. The socio- 
economic status score is a multiple-item meas- 
ure derived by averaging scores for the com- 
ponent items of occupation, education, and 
family income. The status consistency measure 
indicates whether the components of the multi- 
ple-item score are at about the same or differ- 


* Revision of a paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the Southern Sociological Soclety in 
Asheville, North Carolina, April, 1964. The views 
expressed by the authors are not necessarily those 
of the Bureau of the Census. 

1 Data from this sample are available on com- 
puter tapes or punch cards and already have been 
sold by the Census Bureau to a large number of 
organizations, mostly universities, for research pur- 
poses. ` 
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ent levels and, if at different levels, the pattern 
of their inconsistency. These indexes were 
derived for chief income recipients in families, 
and assigned to other family members, and 
for nonfamily members.? 

Scores were assigned to the categories of 
the component items as follows: (1) The scores 
for education were obtained by computing a 
cumulative percentage distribution of the edu- 
cation of chief income recipients in families 
as of 1959. The score assigned to each category 
of education was the midpoint of the cumu- 
lative percentage interval for the category. 
(For example, persons who had completed 
five or more years of college were distributed 
between the 96th and 100th percentiles, A 
score of 98 was thus assigned to persons who 
had completed five or more years of college.) 
(2) The scores for family income were ob- 
tained in a similar manner, (3) The scores 
for detailed occupations were based on the 
most recently available data, those for males 
14 years old and over in the experienced civilian 
labor force as of 1950.8 The detailed occupa- 
tions were scored according to the combined 
average levels of education and income for the 
given occupation. Thus, the score obtained is 
an average score for the occupation and it 
contributes an independent effect to the total 
socioeconomic score, which also includes the 
individual’s own educational and income levels. 
Using the number of workers in each occupa- 
tion, a cumulative percentage distribution was 
obtained. The score for a given occupation 
was then determined by taking the midpoint 
of the cumulative percentage interval for that 
occupation. 

The socioeconomic status score is a simple 
average of occupation, education, and family 
income scores for the chief income recipient. 
The scores for each component item are dis- 
tributed so that about 10 per cent of the uni- 


2 For a fuller statement of the methodology, as 
well as scores for the component items and other 
background information see US. Bureau of the 
Census, Methodology and Scores of Socioeconomic 
Status, Working Paper No. 15, Washington, D.C., 
1963. 

8 The Pearsonifan correlation coefficent between 
the 1950 scores and scores based on 1960 data, 
which recently became available is .96. For a few 
specific occupations, however, the discrepancy in 
scores between the two dates was substantial. 
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verse falls in each tenth of the distribution 
of the item. The socioeconomic status scores 
are, however, distributed so that larger per- 
centages of persons are in the central part 
of the distribution and smaller percentages are 
at the extremes. 

The status consistency category was also 
determined from the occupation, education and 
family income scores, Thirteen categories were 
derived as follows: 4 


Status 
consistency 
category Characteristics 
1 All three components consistent 
2 Occupation and education consistent; 
income high ` 
3 Occupation and education consistent; 
income low 
4 Occupation and income consistent; edu- 
cation high 
5 Occupation and income consistent; edu- 
cation low 
6 Education and income consistent; oc- 
cupation high 
7 Education and income consistent; oc- 
cupation low 
8 All inconsistent; occupation highest, in- 
come lowest 
9 All inconsistent; occupation highest, ed- 
ucation lowest 
10 All inconsistent; education highest, oc- 
cupation lowest 
11 All inconsistent; education highest, in- 
come lowest 
12 All inconsistent; income highest, occu- 
pation lowest 
13 All inconsistent; income highest, educa- 
tion lowest 


. The socioeconomic measures used here were 
designed for comparative analysis and have 
limited absolute meaning. They may be most 
useful for comparing different areas or popu- 
lation subgroups, or for using socioeconomic 
status as a control in studying other relation- 
ships. Other approaches may be more useful 
for other purposes. 


4 “Consistency” means a difference of 20 points or 
less between the scores designated. A score desig- 
nated as inconsistent (e.g., education in categories 
4 and 5) is more than 20 points higher (or lower) 
than at least one of the other two scores, but the 
latter (e.g. occupation and income in categories 4 
and 5) are no more than 20 points apart. For those 
classified as Category 1, the difference between low- 
est and highest scores does not exceed 20 points. 
For those classified as having all three scores incon- 
sistent (Categories 8-13), the difference between the 
highest and the middle, and the difference between 
the middle and the lowest scores, both exceeded 20 
points. 


SOCIOECONOMIC PATTERNS 


Socioeconomic status-—The SES distribution 
of family heads by race and residence is de- 
picted in Figure 1. Since the distribution for 
all family heads combined is essentially normal, 
with a slight skewness toward the lower levels, 
group differences in socioeconomic status can 
be viewed graphically in terms of departures 
from a narmal distribution. 

For both white and nonwhite family heads, 
a more favorable socioeconomic distribution 
was founc in the centra} cities and urban 
fringes of these cities than outside urbanized 
areas (that is, in rural areas and small towns 
and cities). Concentration in the lowest third 
of the SES range was especially marked among 
nonwhite family heads residing outside urban- 
ized areas, but the proportion of nonwhite 
family heads in the highest SES level was also 
larger outside than inside urbanized areas. 
Although there is virtually no nonwhite middle 
class in these areas, a small nonwhite elite 
does exist, probably consisiing of professional 
and busine3s people serving the nonwhite popu- 
lation, especially in segrezated communities. 

Other data, not shown in the figure, reveal 
that persons in urban places outside urbanized 
areas, like those in central cities, had status 
distributions much like tbe total population, 
In contrast, the status disadvantages of the 
rural population, particularly the rural-farm 
population, were striking. Whereas 39 per cent 
of urban fringe residents had SES scores of 
70 or higher, only 6 per cent of the rural-farm 
population had such high sccres, Only 8 per cent 
of persons in the urban fringe had scores be- 
low 30, compared with 49 per cent of the farm 
population, and half of the nonwhites on farms 
had scores below 10. The distribution of whites 
in farm areas was similar to that of nonwhites 
in central cities.® 

Status consistency.—A great many articles 
on status consistency or congruency have ap- 


5 An urbanized area contains at least one city of 
50,000 inhatitants or more (1960) and is surrounded 
by closely s*ttled incorporated places and unincor- 
porated areas that meet certain criteria of popula- 
tion density or land use. An urbanized area may be 
thought of es divided into the central city, or cities, 
and the remainder of the area, or the urban fringe. 
Complete definitions of the urban and rural resi- 
dence categcries used in the 1960 Census are in Bu- 
reau of the Census, General Social and Economic 
Characteristics, United States Summary, PC (1)—-IC, 
Washington, D.C., 1960. 

ê The otber data referred to in this paragraph 
were for the total population rather than for family 
heads, but the socioeconomic distributions for these 
two universes are very similar. 
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White 
Per Cent 
SES Score 





Nonwhite 
Per Cent 


Urbanized Areas 


Ficure 1. Soctozconomac Status or Famy Heaps py Race anp Resmpence: 1960 


peared recently in the sociological literature.’ 
It has been suggested, for example, that per- 


7 Examples are: Werner S. Landecker, “Class 
Stratification” and “Stratification in the Urban So- 
ciety” in Ronald Freedman, et al. (eds.), Principles 
of Sociology, New York: Henry Holt, 1952, pp. 
228-239 and 449-463, and “Class Crystallization and 
Its Urban Patterns,” Social Research, 27 (Autumn, 
1960), pp. 308-320; Gerhard F. Lenski, “Status 
Crystallization: A Non-Vertical Dimension of So- 


cial Status,” American Sociological Review, 19 
(August, 1954), pp. 405-413, and “Social Particlpa- 
tion and Status Crystallization,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 21 (August, 1956), pp. 458-464; 
Elton F. Jackson, “Status Consistency and Symp- 
toms of Stress,” American Sociological Review, 27 
(August, 1962), pp. 469-480; and Leonard Broom, 
“Social Differentiation and Stratification,” in Robert 
K. Merton, Leonard Broom, and Leonard S. Cot- 
trel, Jr. (eds.), Sociology Today, New York: Basic 
Books, 1959, pp. 429-441. 
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TABLE 1. Srarus Comsistency or Fasory Heaps Aces 35 ro 54, BY RACE, 
Reswence, AND Socrorconomac Starus: 1960 
(in percentages) * 


White family heads Nonwhite family heads 
Outside Cutside 
Socioeconomic status Central Urban urbanized Central Urban urbanired 
and consistency type cities fringe areas cities fringe areas 
AIL SES scores (5,575) (4,733) (8,493) (1,096) (187) (704) 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
All statuses consistent 28 31 28 26 25 46 
One status inconsistent 62 59 63 63 65 50 
All statuses inconsistent 11 10 9 11 11 4 
SES scores 80 to 99 (high) (4,118) (1,289) (1,040) (47) (10) (9) 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
All statuses consistent 64 64 61 68 70 22 
One status inconsistent 36 36 39 32 30 78 
All statuses inconsistent” s% os ae ; 
SES scores 50 to 79 (2,834) (2,551) (3,474) (271) (49) (52) 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
All statuses consistent 19 21 21 19 16 10 
One status inconsistent 68 | 67 68 70 74 83 
All statuses inconsistent 13 12 ll 11 10 8 
SES scores 20 to 49 (1,476) (847) (3,225) (600) {100) (260) 
£ 100 100 100 100 100 100 
All statuses consistent 12 11 14 15 13 11 
One status inconsistent 72 72 75 70 72 79 
All statuses inconsistent 16 17 ll 15 15 10 
SES scores of 0 to 19 (low) (147) (46) (754) (178) (28) (383) 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
All statuses consistent 61 57 73 61 64 76 
One status inconsistent 39 44 27 39 36 25 
All statuses inconsistent” Ae s4 F A ais 





* Number of sample cases is shown in parentheses. 


» The criterion for consistency (see footnote 4) makes it impossible for persons with extreme SES status 


scores to have all statuses inconsistent. 


sons whose statuses are inconsistent, that is, 
who rank differently on different status hierar- 
chies, tend to be more subject to abnormalities 
of personal and social behavior than persons 
with consistent statuses. If this is so, then 
it is important to know how status consistency 
varies among subgroups of the population. 
Table 1 shows patterns of status consistency 
for white and nonwhite family heads 35 to 54 
years old in various residence areas. By lim- 
iting the data to family heads of prime work- 
ing ages, we have minimized the influence of 
the irregular status pattern displayed by many 
younger and older family heads, Consistent 
and inconsistent types, grouped by extent of 
inconsistency, are shown within broad categories 
of SES to indicate the general status levels at 
which the consistency patterns occur. Since the 
patterns obtained are, in part, a function of the 
procedures used, greater emphasis should be 
placed on using these data for comparative 


analysis than on determining absolute levels 
of SES and consistency in different groups.® 

The proportion of persons with consistent 
statuses was greatest at the lowest and highest 
SES levels in every group, and inconsistency 
was characteristic of the middle socioeconomic 
ranges, Var-ations in consistency distributions 
among racial and residence groups were gener- 
ally small, Sut there were some notable devi- 
ations from the general pattern, 

Among family heads with status scores of | 
80 or higher, the percentage with consistent 
statuses was slightly higher Jor nonwhites than 
for whites in urbanized arees but much lower 


8 The metkod used to measure status consistency 
results in abcut 30 per cent of ell family heads hav- 
ing consistent statuses. The definition of consistency 
used here is similar to that used by Lenski, of. cit., 
but differs In the variables used (does not include 
ethnicity) and in the criterion for establishing con- 
sistency, 
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for nonwhites’ than whites outside urbanized 
areas. These differences may be partly a func- 
tion of the dissimilarity of SES distributions 
by race even within the top status range 
and of the small, and hence statistically less 
reliable, sample of nonwhites at this socio- 
economic level. 

Nonwhite family heads with SES scores of 50 
to 79 who did not live in large cities were 
somewhat less likely than whites to have con- 
sistent statuses. Detailed data by consistency 
type reveal that unequal opportunities for 
nonwhites to achieve jobs and income com- 
mensurate with their education characterized 
all areas but particularly areas outside central 
cities. For family heads with scores of 20 to 
49, broad consistency patterns among color 
and residence groups were more similar than 
in the upper part of the middle SES range, 
but the economic disadvantage of nonwhites 
could still be observed.®, Among family heads 
at the lowest status levels, consistency differ- 
entials by color were moderate but those by 
residence were sharply drawn. 

By combining SES and consistency data, we 
‘can learn more about particular status groups 
in our society. For example, abject poverty 
is not based on low income alone. Individuals 
who also rank low on occupation and educa- 
tion lack the potential for mobility. Three- 
fourths of the family heads 35 to 54 years old 
with SES scores under 20 who were living out- 
side urbanized areas, ranked low in all three 
status hierarchies, compared with three-fifths 
of those in urbanized areas (Table 1), Among 
all nonwhite family heads outside urbanized 
areas, 41 per cent had consistently low statuses, 
compared to 10 per cent of nonwhites in urban- 
ized areas, 7 per cent of whites outside urban- 
ized areas, and 1 per cent of whites in urbanized 
areas, Data for the farm population indicate 
that about 20 per cent of white family heads 
and about 60 per cent of nonwhite family 
heads had consistently low statuses. 

Families in an impoverished condition, as 
indexed by low status in all three hierarchies, 
numbered three and one-half million in 1960; 
one million of these were nonwhite. Other census 
data indicate that the total number of families 
with incomes of less than $3,000 was about 
nine and one-half million, of whom two million 
were nonwhite, Thus, about one-third of the 
white families who would be regarded as poor 


®The frequencies in specific inconsistency cate- 
gories generally were small, but the data show that 
the chief difference between whites and nonwhites 
was that, more often than whites, the nonwhites’ 
income was discrepantly low or their education dis- 
erepantly high. 
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on the basis of income alone were also of low 
education and occupational status, whereas this 
proportion was one-half for nonwhites. 

Status, consistency, and the life cycle— 
Variations in socioeconomic level throughout 
the life cycle can be described in terms of 
age. Family heads under 25 years of age had 
a fairly normal SES distribution with a con- 
centration at the center. At ages 25 to 34, 
the distribution shifted toward the higher 
status levels, so that the modal status was in 
the 50-59 score range. Family heads 35 to 44 
years old had still a higher average SES level 
and a much more platykurtic distribution than 
the younger groups, Among family heads 45 
to 54, the average socioeconomic level was 
lower. and the distribution again approached 
normality with a slight bias toward high scores. 
(Our tabulations do not indicate the specific 
age at which the decline begins.) The reversal 
continued among those 55 to 64 years old, with 
the modal status in the 40-49 range. Status 
levels among the oldest family heads, those 
65 and over, were extremely low, with the 
modal score in the 10-19 range, 

The attainment of peak status in education, 
occupation, and income occurs at different times 
in the life span of the average individual. Ordi- 
narily, one’s formal education is completed at 
an early age, at least before age 35; the type 
of occupation in which a person settles may 
have been entered at an early age but usually 
is not clearly determined until formal educa- 
tion has been completed; and peak earnings are 
usually not achieved, nor is family income at 
its highest, until some years of employment 
have passed. Of course, subgroups of the popu- 
lation vary in the timing of these events, For 
these reasons, the point in the life cycle at 
which persons are evaluated decidedly affects 
their socioeconomic position. 

The diagrams in Figure 2 describe status 
levels and consistency patterns for family heads 
in six consecutive age group31° The eleven 
possible categories of inconsistency have been 
grouped differently here than they were in 
Table 1, where the distinction was based on 
the number of inconsistent status components. 
In Figure 2, inconsistency is defined in terms 
of the expected education-occupation-income 
sequence of attained statuses. Type 1 incon- 


10 Limitations in the extent of tabulation possible 
at the time the data were obtained precluded ob- 
taining separate data for white and nonwhite family 
heads. Note that these data by age are based on 
cross-sectional data containing a mixture of lfe- 
cycle effects and intercohort differentials. 

11 Otis Dudley Duncan applies this normal se- 
quence in an explanation of the relation between 
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sistency includes categories 3, 4, and 11; Type 


2 inconsistency encompasses categories 6, 7, 


education and income in “Occupational Components 
of Educational Differences in Income,” Jowraal of 
the American Statistical Association, 56 (December, 
1961), pp. 783-792. ` 


8, and 10; and Type 3 inconsistency includes 
categories 2, 5, 9, and 12. l 

“Type 1 inconsistency” petterns could con- 
ceivably stem from a time lag in the attain- 
ment of peak statuses, Thus, occupation and 
income are at lower levels than education, as 
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is often the case for recent college graduates. 
In “Type 2 inconsistency,” none of the statuses 
is more than one step out of line from the 
sequential pattern. For example, occupation 
may be higher than education, which is higher 
than income, for such persons as self-appointed 
ministers and preachers. Finally, “Type 3 in- 
consistency” includes patterns in which a status 
is two steps out of line. For instance, educa- 
tion may be lower than income, which in turn 
is lower than occupation, as for older retail 
store proprietors. 

Since Type 1 inconsistency includes persons 
in the process of attaining their peak statuses, 
it was, of course, inversely related to age. This 
type of inconsistency is typical of family heads 
under 35 years old, most of whom have com- 
pleted their education but are still gaining in 
economic status. Because Type 1 inconsistency 
is normal for persons under 35, they are not 
likely to view such a situation as unfavorable 
but, for older persons with similar status in- 
consistencies, the situation is less normal and 
less likely to be temporary. Consequently, be- 
havior patterns associated with different types 
of status inconsistency can be expected to vary 
with age. 

Type 2 inconsistency showed no pronounced 
change with age, although it did tend to be 
higher in the 20—49 SES score range. Type 3 
inconsistency, at each status level, incteased 
with age until age 65, at which point it began 
to decline. The trend in this abnormal type 
of inconsistency is partly a function of histori- 
cal changes in the societal level of education 
and occupation. The index used to measure 
inconsistency was based on standards for a 
population covering all adult ages; middle-aged 
and older family heads tend to have less edu- 
cation and, to some extent, lower occupational 
status, than the younger ones, but their in- 
come is higher. The better earning capacity 
of persons in the middle years, resulting from 
tenure, job experience, and other income-pro- 
ducing factors, makes the tendency toward 
status inconsistency all the stronger. For many 
aged family heads, mcome drops to a level 
more commensurate with their education, thus 
producing less Type 3 inconsistency in the 65- 
and-over group. f 


DISCUSSION 


Several implications for research in social 
stratification can be drawn from the foregoing 
analysis: (1) The characteristic socioeconomic 
differences between whites and nonwhites and 
between rural and urban residents should be 
carefully considered—and controlled where 
appropriate and feasible—in any study of the 
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relation between socioeconomic status and other 
variables. (2) Age affects the distribution of 
socioeconomic status because shifts in status 
patterns occur as persons pass through the life 
cycle; hence, analysis involving status variables 
should take account of the ages of persons 
in the sample. (3) The introduction of a meas- 
ure of status consistency into socloeconomic 
analysis helps to identify more precisely certain 
status groups in the society, for example, the 
“hard-core poor,” whose education and occupa- 
tional status is as low as their income. Other 
status groups that can be identified in the same 
way include elites (consistently high statuses) 
and the “normal” middle class (consistently 
medium SES levels). (4) Analyses of status 
inconsistency should distinguish specific types 
of inconsistency, which may have different be- 
havioral consequences. For example, when 
status inconsistency is a function of the normal 
time lag in attaining certain statuses, it may 
produce little mental stress, whereas greater 
stress may result from status inconsistency 
stemming from more permanent disadvantage 
in some statuses, 

The demographic approach to the study of 
social stratification is promising because popu- 
lation variables are so intimaiely related to 
status variables.18 Further research along the 
lines of the present study should lead to signifi- 
cant contributions to our knowledge of social 
structure in the United States.14 


WORKING-CLASS AUTHORITARIANISM: 
A RE-EVALUATION * 


Lewis Lipsitz 
University of North Corolina 


The relation between “authoritarianism” and 
social class remains obscure. In some early 


1% Jackson, of. cit., found these distinctions useful 
in differentiating status correlates of stress. 

18 For a general discussion of this point of view, 
sea Leo F. Schnore, “Social Mobility in Demo- 
graphic Perspective,” American Sociological Review, 
26 (June, 1961), pp. 407-423. 

14 The’ authors and Professor Basil Zimmer, of 
Brown University, have begun work on a more elab- 
orate study of the socioeconomic structure using the 
measures cited in this article, and based on a larger 
sample of the 1960 Census, Among the research focl 
are the ecology of stratification; family life cycle 
changes in status patterns; the interrelations of so- 
cioeconomic level, status consistency, and level of 
living; and the effect of variations In measurement 
techniques on the interpretation of statua variables. 
The analysis contemplated will not begin to exhaust 
the possible research in this area. 

* This research was supported by a grant from 
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formulations, the “authoritarian personality” 
was conceived chiefly in connection with middle- 
class support for fascist movements. Some 
recent research has supported the asserted con- 
nection between authoritarianism and member- 
ship in the middle-class, Trow, for example, 
found that small businessmen were more likely 
than any other occupational group to favor 
the methods employed by Senator McCarthy 
and to take a generally favorable view of Mc- 
Carthy’s political orientation.? 

Though thoroughly aware of these findings, 
Lipset has argued that the working class, not 
the middle class, is the least tolerant stratum 
in modern societies, and that “studies of pub- 
lic opinion, religion, family patterns and per- 
sonality structure ... suggest that the lower- 
class way of life produces individuals with 
rigid and intolerant approaches to politics.” 4 
Whereas many treatments of middle-class 
“authoritarianism” trace it to child-rearing prac- 
tices, Lipset attempts to link working-class 
“authoritarianism” to a large number of impor- 
tant formative elements. He argues that “low 
education, low participation in political or volun- 
tary organizations of any type, little reading, 
isolated occupations, economic insecurity, and 
authoritarian family patterns” are among the 
most significant factors in shaping the relative 
intolerance of the working as compared with 
the middle class.” 

On a psychological level, Lipset’s position is 
that working-class individuals have relatively 
low ego security, making it difficult for them 
to support norms of tolerance and democratic 
procedures. The worker’s lack of sophistication 
makes for “greater suggestibility, absence of 
a sense of past and future . . . inability to take 
a complex view, greater difficulty in abstracting 





the University of Connecticut Research Founda- 
tion. Aid and comfort received from the Computer 
Center of the University of Connecticut, from 
Mr. George Woodhull, and from Mr. Kenneth 
Ring of the University of Connecticut Psychology 
Department is gratefully acknowledged. 

1T. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Daniel 
J. Levinson, and R. Nevitt Sanford, The Authori- 
tarian Personality, New ‘York: Harper, 1950; 
Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom, New York: 
Rinehart, 1941; Henry V. Dicks, “Some Psycho- 
logical Studies of the German Character,” in T. H. 
Pear (ed.) Psychological Factors of Peace and 
War, London: Hutchinson, 1950, pp. 193-218. 

2Martin Trow, “Small Businessmen, Political 
Tolerance and Support for McCarthy,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 64 (November, 1958), pp. 
270-281. 

3 Seymour M. Lipset, Political Man, Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1960, p. 101. 

4 Ibid., p. 98. 

5 Ibid., p. 109. 
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from concrete experience, and lack of imagina- 
tion.” “All of these qualities,” Lipset asserts, 
“are part of the complex psychological basis of 
authoritarianism.” 6 Others have offered inde- 
pendent evidence that lower-status people are 
more “authoritarian” than those of higher 
status.7 

Neither these studies nor Lipset’s analysis, 
however, reveals the degree to which each of 
the many factors cited actually contributes to 
the greater authoritarianism of the working 
class. Nor do these studies deal with the prob- 
lem of interrelating the many different meas- 
ures of authoritarianism employed by various 
researchers who have more or less assumed that 
they were measuring the same thing. 

The evidence to be presented here bears on 
these two points. First, a reanalysis of survey 
data indicates that education is the major fac- 
tor contributing to the relatively greater authori- 
tarianism of the working class. With education 
controlled, the working class may be no more 
authoritarian than the middle class, Second, this 
analysis reveals that different indices of “au- 
thoritarianism” may measure quite different di- 
mensions of people’s attitudes and that, espe- 
cially within a working-class sample, no simple 
assumption of correspondence can be made. 


DATA 


Three opinion surveys conducted in the early 
1950’s confirm Lipset’s argument: working-class 
men are more likely to give authoritarian re- 
sponses than middle-class men. 

The differences between warking- and middle- 
class authoritarian responses vary considerably, 
depending on the kind of question asked. Work- 
ing-class men appear markedly more authori- 
tarian on questions specifically designed to tap 
the psychological syndrome of authoritarianism. 
They are less sharply differentiated from 
middle-class respondents on questions that deal 
more directly with political and social issues. 
In addition, many of the differences are not 
statistically sigrificant, and even on the more 
formal authoritarianism-scale questions work- 
ing-class men in several cases gave less authori- ` 
tarian respanses. But the overall impression 
justifies Lipset’s generalization. 

With educaticn controlled, however, most of 
these comparisons are alterec. Very few of the 
relationships remain strong. Middle-class re- 
sponses are less authoritarian only on the five- 


6 Ibid, p. 115. 

‘One example is Willam J. MacKinnon and 
Richard Centers, “Authoritarlanism and Urban 
Stratification,’ American Journal of Sociology, 
61 (May, 1556). pp. 610-620. 
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question authoritarianism scale in the 1953 
NORC survey, and even here the differences 
between the two groups are much diminished. 
In more than half the comparisons in Table 1, 
aside from the NORC 1953 five-question A- 
scale, working-class responses are less authori- 
tarian, once education is controlled. 

The role played by education in influencing 
the differences between working- and middle- 
class scores can be illumined from another 
angle. When the comparison is restricted to 
respondents who have no more than a high 
school education, the significance of education 
becomes clear. Though most of the comparisons 
in Table 2 are non-significant, many indicate 
lower authoritarianism within the working class. 
Clearly, the lower authoritarianism of the 
middle-class samples is due primarily to the 
greater frequency of post-high school education 
in the middle class. 

Without the more highly educated group, 
these data suggest no safe generalization about 
the relative authoritarianism of the two strata. 
Working-class individuals seem to be less 
authoritarian on questions that are relatively 
directly related to politics, though perhaps not 
on others. For example, even on the 1953 
NORC A-scale, middle-class respondents are 
significantly less authoritarian only on the ques- 
tions without direct political implications, and 
on those involving the problem of punitive- 
ness.8 On the two SRC questions most closely 
related to politics, numbers 1 and 3, the work- 
ing-class responses are less authoritarian even 
when the post-high school group is included in 
the comparison. 

One implication of this evidence is that ques- 
tions on a formal authoritarianism scale may 
not be closely related to other attitude areas 
in which authoritarian responses might be ex- 
pected. An analysis of these data too lengthy 
to be reproduced here shows that among middle- 
class individuals authoritarianism scale scores 
are related to authoritarian responses on other 
questions. No such association occurs among 
working-class individuals.® 


» INTERPRETATION 


The evidence presented here runs contrary 
to expectations generated by Lipset’s attempt 


8For a treatment of the problem of working- 
class punitiveness and its effect on measures of 
authoritarianism see S. M. Miller and Frank Riess- 
man, “ ‘Working-Class Authoritarlanism’: A Cri- 
tique of Lipset,” British Journal of Sociology, 12 
(1961), p. 267. 

? Ibid., pp. 267-268 for a report of a similar 

g. 
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to explain working-class authoritarianism, Lipset 
has argued that workers are more authoritarian 
because they have less education, experience 
greater economic insecurity, and come from 
more authoritarian family backgrounds. But if 
this were true, controlling only for education 
ought not to reduce so sharply the differences 
between working and middle-class responses. 

Two quite different but compatible interpre- 
tations of these findings seem plausible. First, 
perhaps there are factors in working-class life 
that mitigate the other elements conducive to 
authoritarianism. Miller and Riessman, for ex- 
ample, have suggested that anti-elitist, out- 
spoken, underdog and informality orientations 
among workers contribute to pro-democratic, 
equalitarian tendencies.1° A stronger sense of 
group solidarity among workers as compared to 
middle-class people may provide some of the 
ego security Lipset sees as necessary to support 
norms of tolerance.11 

Second, certain aspects of middle-class life, 
of which we are not fully aware, may con- 
tribute to authoritarianism within that stratum. 
Economic or status insecurities, for example, 
may have a more profound effect on individuals 
in various sectors of the middle class than they: 
do on manual workers.4 

Perhaps discussion of authoritarianism in 
“class” terms should give way to more specific 
analyses, focusing more directly on the variables 
thought to influence the development of authori- 
tarianism, such as economic and status insecu- 
rity, work dissatisfaction, lack of education, 
autocratic family structure and the like. Ap- 
propriate research would seek to relate these 
variables to particular occupations and in turn 
to political and social attitudes.4 

A related consideration is that authoritarian 
behavior among manual workers may require 
a somewhat different explanation than similar 
behavior in a middle-class group. The working- 
class support for Senator McCarthy, for ex- 
ample, remains something of an enigma, Why 
should workers have offered as much support 
for a Republican, anti-labor Senator as middle- 


10 Ybid., p. 272. 

12For a general discussion of the relation be- 
tween ego strength and support for democratic 
norms see Robert E. Lane, Political Ideology, 
New York: The Free Press, 1962, pp. 122-127. 

12A recent study of the severity with which 
such factors can affect middle-class groups is 
Daniel Bell (ed.), The Radical Right, Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1963. 

18 An important work that moves in this di- 
rection is Samuel Stouffer, Communism, Con- 
formity and Civil Liberties, New York: Double- 
day, 1955. 
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WORKING-CLASS AUTHORITARIANISM 


Tanı: 2. RevationsHre Berwren Socar Crass 
AND AUTHORITARIANISM Amonc Tuose WITH 
127TH Grape EDUCATION or Less (MEN ONLY) 


% Giving Authoritarian Response 

Middle’ Working x? 
Item Class Class Q Level 
A. NORC—1953 
A-1 67.1 (210) 81.8(280) —.37  .001 
A-2 59.0 (210) 65.6(276) —.14 .20 
A-3 33.0 (203) 48.7 (267) —~.32 „OOl 
A4 59.3 (214) 65.4 (269) -—~.13 .20 
A-5 28.6 (199) 33.8 (260) —.12 .30 
A-6 47.4 (219) 60.7 (285) —.26 .O1 
A-7 74.0 (185) 80.7 (228) —.19 .20 
A-8 62.6 (214) 61.7 (267) .02 .80 
A-9 29.7 (212) 33.9 (268) —.10 .50 
A-10 28.3 (202) 17.2 (279) .20 .10 
B. NORC—1954 
B-1 74.7 (218) 74.2 (249) 01 .90 
B-2 68.4 (209) 61.2 (250) .16 .20 
B-3 69.0 (213) 65.5 (244) .08 .50 
B4 20.5 (224) 22.1 (253)  ——.05 .70 
B-5 64.7 (187) 59.5 (215) cil -s50 
B-6 41.9 (217) 38.4 (247) .07 .50 
B-7 72.4 (189) 67.9 (209) .11 50 
B-8 14.2 (218) 7.6 (250) .34 02 
C. SRC—1952 
C-1 69.6 (66) 60.8 (125) 19 .30 
C-2 76.9 (65) 84.2 (127) —.23 .30 
C-3 56.0 (66) 39.8 (123) 32.05 
C4 63.6 (66) 65.6 (125) —~.04 .80 
C-5 27.6 (65) 38.8 (126) —.25 .20 
C-6 30.7 (65) 33.0(124) —.05 .80 
C-7 18.2 (66) 36.7 (128) —.45 OL 
C-8 81.8 (66) 72.6 (128) 26 .20 
C-9 43.7 (64) 48.7 (123) —.10 70 
C-10 27.2 (66) 18.8 (128) 24 = =.20 
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class people did? The crux of the problem is to 
discover what specific appeal McCarthy had for 
manual workers, Applying Lipset’s analysis to 
this problem, one might reason that if workers 
tend to make politics a phobic sector, McCarthy 
was an ideal hero because he offered scapegoats 
for the projection of anxieties and resentments. 
His style, rather than repelling workers, would 
have attracted them. This interpretation, though 
entirely plausible, is not solidly supported by 
available data, and an alternative interpretation 
is equally plausible, First, it has been shown 
that working-class authoritarians were not much 
more likely to support McCarthy than working- 
class non-authoritarians. If McCarthy’s appeal 
had been chiefly that of an authoritarian figure, 
such a finding would be hard to explain, Second, 
Trow has pointed out among manual workers 
McCarthy’s predominant image was not that 
of a man who suppressed speech, but that of 
one who himself vigorously exercised free 
speech, and one who attacked the corruption 
of official politics. Thus, he was seen as anti- 
conservative and anti-elitist. 


SUMMARY 


The greater authoritarianism of the working 
class, as opposed to the middle class, appears 
to be largely a product of lower education. 
With education controlled, middle-class indi- 
viduals who were surveyed in the early 1950’s 
are not consistently legs authoritarian than 
working-class individuals, A comparison of 
those in both strata with high school education 
or less reveals that workers tend to be less 
authoritarian on questions more closely related 
to politics, 
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PARSONS ON THE SIBLEY REPORT 
To the Editor: 


In his generous commentary on The Educa- 
tion of Sociologists (Review, October, 1964), 
Talcott Parsons takes issue with me on two 
points, both relating to undergraduate prepara- 
tion for future sociologists. 

First, he finds that my discussion of under- 
graduate curricula in sociology gives the im- 
pression of advocating “pre-professional” train- 
ing at that level. In opposition to such a policy 
he reminds us that such a requirement would 
have excluded many of “the most distinguished 
members of the profession.” True, it would; 
but I cannot accept the implication that we 
should feel bound to take our own generation’s 
training as a model for the future. (No, Talcott, 
I have not forgotten that you and I were class- 
mates at Amherst College, whose catalogue 
does not and never did list a course in soci- 
ology!) This is really beside the point, however, 
for I did not mean to suggest that undergrad- 
uate colleges ought to offer narrowly “pre-pro- 
fessional” training, nor that graduate schools 
ought to make such training prerequisite for 
admission. What I did mean to advocate is that 
all candidates for A.B. degrees ought in this 
day and age to have some genuinely scientifically 
oriented training in sociology. “Better articula- 
tion of undergraduate and graduate curricula 
in sociology,” I argued, “must await wider ac- 
ceptance of the proposition that the scientific 
study of society is a desirable part of anyone’s 
general education” (p. 26). Too much of what 
is dispensed in undergraduate courses in soci- 
ology today is neither “genuinely pre-profes- 
sional” nor genuinely scientific. I would not 
urge that it should be the former, but I believe 
Parsons would probably join me in urging that 
it should be the latter. I apologize to my read- 
ers for having failed to write more clearly on 
this subject in my book. 

Parsons’ second point concerns mathematics, 
in which he would not like to see even a mini- 
mum requirement imposed on candidates for 
graduate study in sociology. While heartily 
agreeing with him that sociology needs observa- 
tions and insights that can only be expressed 
verbally, I insist that sociologists need mathe- 
matics both as a tool to be used where it is 
more efficient than other tools, and as a chas- 


tening discipline in rigorously logical thinking. 
It is, for example, less than intellectually honest 
to use even the relatively simple statistical 
methods that most sociologists use, unless one 
has some glimmering of the mathematical as- 
sumptions underlying these methods. With 
somewhat mixed feelings, I would advance also 
another reason why sociologists need some 
mathematical sophistication: to nerve them to 
talk back te those methodological virtuosi who, 
whether they are labeled sociologists, psychol- 
ogists, systems analysts, or something else, do 
not hesitate to foist their elegant solutions to 
misleadingly simplified problems upon the un- 
sophisticated. If sociology—dealing as it does 
with collectivities, with “dimensions” (Parce 
verbum/), with processes, with interrelations 
among varicbles—is to claim the status of a 
science, sociologists should not try to excuse 
themselves from the trouble of studying some 
mathematics. 
ELBRIDGE SIBLEY 
Social Science Research Council 


NEGRO SUBORDINATION AND WHITE . 
GAINS 


To the Editor: 


Ta his interesting article “Cccupational Bene- 
fits to Whites from the Subordination of Ne- 
groes” (Review, June 1963), Norval Glenn 
tested the hypothesis that a positive linear re- 
lationship exists between the percentage Ne- 
gro in the population and the occupational 
status and income of the white labor force. 
Glenn’s empirical data did not indicate whites 
have been substantially or systematically bene- 
fiting from the presence of Negroes. Using data 
on 151 SMA’s with population 100,000 or more 
in 1950, he computed an index of occupational 
status for whites and Negroes based on the in- 
come and education of persons in five major 
occupational categories. This index was higher 
for whites than for Negroes, but the ratio of 
white to Negro scores did not appreciably in- 
crease as the percentage Negro in the SMA in- 
creased. Although a larger proportion of whites 
were in the higher occupational groups in SMA’s 
with larger proportions of Negroes, the correla- 
tion between the white occupational-status in- 
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dex and the percentage Negro in the population 
was modest—.44 in the South, .49 in Border 
SMA’s and .27 in the North and West. 

While these correlations are statistically sig- 
nificant, they do not indicate that whites have 
been gaining systematically from the presence 
of Negroes. Glenn also investigated the relation 
between white median income and percentage 
Negro, but these correlations were not much 
stronger, ranging from .35 in the South to .54 
in Border SMA’s. Finally, he found that white 
median income in four groups of SMA‘s does 
not rise as the proportion of Negroes increases. 
In spite of the lack of empirical confirmation 
of his hypothesis, however, Glenn concluded 
that whites have in fact benefited from the 
subordination of Negroes. 

In an attempt to find empirical data to sub- 
stantiate Glenn’s intuitive assessment of the 
situation, I have re-analyzed the 1950 SMA 
data using different indices to measure white 
male occupational and income gains over Ne- 
groes. (An identical analysis of 1960 data pro- 
duced virtually the same results and will not 
be reported here.) My occupational index meas- 
ures occupational gains in terms of the propor- 
tion of the white male labor force occupying 
higher status jobs because Negro males are 
filling the lower-status positions. It is computed 
by first multiplying the number of jobs in 
seven major occupational groups by the per- 
centage of the male labor force that is white. 
This yields an “expected” number of whites for 
each occupation. Then, the number of white 
“bonus jobs” (greater than proportional high- 
status jobs) was calculated for each SMA. The 
occupational index number for each SMA was 
defined as the ratio (expressed as a percentage) 
of the number of the white bonus jobs to the 
total white male labor force. 

The 1950 SMA data reveal that when occu- 
pations are ranked by income, the upper-level 
occupations in all cities invariably have larger 
than proportional numbers of whites. For ex- 
ample, in Atlanta 77 per cent of the approxi- 
mately 178,000 jobs for men were filled by 
whites. If whites were not benefiting from the 
presence of Negroes in the labor force, 77 per 
cent of the men in each occupational category 
would be white; but in fact, 97 per cent of 
managers and executives, about 95 per cent of 
clerical workers, and 94 per cent of professional 
and technical workers were white. Only 26 per 
cent of laborers and 38 per cent of nonhouse- 
hold service workers were white. Nonwhites 
were clearly at the bottom of the occupational 
structure, while there were 16,700 more whites 
than proportional in bonus jobs. The totel num- 
ber of white bonus jobs equalled more than 12 
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per cent of the entire white male labor force 
and about 40 per cent of the male Negro work- 
ers. And Atlanta is far from being an extreme 
example: throughout the labor force repre- 
sented by the 1950 SMA data, there were about 
two white bonus jobs for every five Negro 
workers, and in some cities the ratio reached 
one to two. How strongly is this index of white 
occupational gains related to the percentage 
Negro in the labor force? 

My index of white occupational gains cor- 
relates .98 with the percentage of the labor 
force that was Negro in the 39 SMA’s with 
50,000 or more nonwhites and .98 in the 93 
SMA’s with fewer than 50,000 nonwhites. 
(Those with less than .5 per cent Negro were 
eliminated.) The correlation is .97 in Southern 
SMA’s with 50,000 or more nonwhites and .98 
in the 26 Southern SMA’s with fewer than 
50,000 nonwhites; .87 in the 14 non-Southern 
SMA’s with more than 50,000 nonwhites, and 
.95 in the 67 non-Southern SMA’s with fewer 
than 50,000 nonwhites. Obviously this index of 
white occupational gains is closely related to 
the proportion Negro. 

Glenn’s conclusion that “the income of white 
persons did not vary in any consistent manner 
along the scale of relative size of the Negro 
population” (p. 447) was based on a correla- 
tion between median white income and the per- 
centage Negro. This is obviously a spurious test 
of a Negro “effect” if Negroes migrate (as he 
indicated they might) toward high-income 
SMA/’s. The correlation between white and non- 
white income in the 132 SMA’s with more than 
5 per cent Negro is .63—above .70 in the non- 
Southern SMA’s—indicating that such a migra- 
tion may have occurred. A different test of 
white income gain seems appropriate. 

If the median white male income were no 
higher than the median income of all males, 
then whites in general would not be benefiting 
from the occupational subordination of Negroes. 
The difference between white mele median in- 
come and all male income is an appropriate 
measure of the dollar gain accruing to whites 
because Negroes are concentrated in low-paying 
occupations. For example, in 1949 the Atlanta 
male income was 2,308 dollars and the white 
male median was 2,801 dollars—a difference 
of about 500 dollars. The correlation between 
this indicator of white income gains and the 
percentage nonwhite in the population is .93 
for all 132 SMA’s and varied between .72 and 
.95 in the six regional categories indicated 
above. These correlations provide strong evi- 
dence that income gains do accrues to the white 
population because Negroes are present and 
tend disproportionately to occupy the low-pay- 
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ing jobs. It is also worth noting that correla- 
tions between white or Negro unemployment 
rates and the proportion Negro, —.33 and 
—.29 respectively in Southern and non-Sauth- 
ern SMA’s, contradict the belief that large 
Negro populations push whites out of jobs 
because Negroes work for lower pay. 

This research indicates that the white popu- 
lation, Northern and Southern, derives occ.pa- 
tional and income gains that are directly esso- 
ciated with the proportion of Negroes in the 
labor force. Thus, not only may whites in 
Southern areas having had long experience with 
benefits from Negro subordination be expected 
to continue such patterns, but also whites in 
Northern cities with growing Negro populations 
may be expected to increase their resistance 
to equal employment opportunities. 

Paris CUTRIGET 

Social Security Administration 


SOCIOLOGICAL MANPOWER: 
CORRECTIONS 


To the Editor: 


To Table 12 of my article “Sociological Man- 
power” (Review, February, 1964, p. 113) should 
be added Washington University (Mo.) with 
1.5 doctorates produced per year 194-50 
through 1961-62, University of Nebraska ~vith 
1.3 for this period, and University of Utah vith 
1.0, The average annual production of Wash- 
ington State University is 1.9, rather than 1.6. 
Combining Cornell-SUNY with Cornell Univer- 
sity changes Cornell’s average from 4.4 to 6.0. 
My apologies to these institutions for these 
errors, 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


The last sentence of footnote a should read: 
Programs not shown, reporting a doctorate 
award since 1949-50, anc the total awards 
through 1451-62, are: University of Colorado 
10, University of Florida 8, University of Buf- 
falo 6, Tulane University 5, St. John’s Univer- 
sity 4, Emory University 4, University of Kan- 
sas 4, Florida State University 3, University of 
Virginia 3, Bryn Mawr 2, University of Con- 
necticut 2, George Peabody College 2, Fordham 
University 1, George Washington University 1, 
Johns Hopkins 1, North Carolina State Univer- 
sity 1, University of Rochzster 1, Utah State 
Agricultural College 1, Western Reserve 1, 
Yeshiva University 1, 

The National Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council has recently released Doc- 
torate Production in United States Universities, 
1920-1962, With Baccalaureate Origins of Doc- 
torates in Sciences, Arts, and Professions (Pub. 
No. 1142). The NAS-NRC assembled the data’ 
and checked them quite thoroughly with the 
institutions for accuracy and completeness (see 
NAS-NRC. Baccalaureate Origins of Science 
Doctorates Awarded in the United States, 1936- 
1950, Pub. 382, pp. 1—4). 

The accompanying table provides an ex- 
panded basis for viewing Sociology doctorate 
production by institution. The third column 
presents the number of baccalaureates (not nec- 
essarily in Sociology) from the institution who 
eventually received the doctorate in Sociology. 
(The doctorate may have been awarded by any 
American institution.) There is no completely 
satisfactory way to eliminate differences in size 
of baccalaureate classes for a more just insti- 
tutional comparison. 

Assorr L. Feraiss 

National Science Foundation 


DOCTORATE PRODUCTION AND BACCALAUREATE ORIGIN or SOCIOLOGY DOCTORATES 





Baccalaureates 


Doctorate Degrees Awarded 
Institutions 1949-50 who Eventually 
Currently Reporting through Received Soci- 
Soclology Doctorate 1920-61 1962-63- ology Doctorates 
Awards (1) (2) (3) 
University of Chicago 429 219 130 
Columbia University 227 156 49 
University of Wisconsin 177 70 55 
Harvard University 153 i 60 
Cornell University 146 85 31 
Ohio State University 124 93 41 
University of North Carolina 175 86 28 
Yale University 118 66 52 
Catholic Univ. of America 1:9 43 14 
University of Pennsylvania 104 52 29 
University of Minnesota c9 59 49 
University of Southern California E2 72 25 
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University of Michigan 88 60 37 
New York University 85 62 33 
University of Washington - 65 59 34 
University of Pittsburgh 65 33 26 
State University of Iowa 62 32 22 
Michigan State University 62 70 15 
Louisiana State University 45 35 20 
University of Calif—Berkeley 44 s 47 
Northwestern University 42 23 25 
Stanford University 39 25 17 
Fordham University 38 3 ; 2 
Duke University 36 25 8 
Pennsylvania State Univ., The 35 31 28 
University of Ilinois 34 34 41 
New School for Social Research 34 36 i si 
University of Missouri 31 11 26 
Washington State University 29 : 25 14 
Washington University (Mo.) 26 23 17 
Indiana University 26 27 13 
Radcliffe College 25 25 11 
St. Louis Universtty 23 22 18 
Vanderbilt University 23 16 5 
University of Texas 21 21 29 
University of Nebraska 21 20 20 
Iowa State University 20 16 14 
Syracuse University 17 4 10 
Boston University 16 13 16 
American University 16 18 4 
Florida State University 14 3 5 
University of Virginia 13 3 8 
Bryn Mawr 13 2 7 
University of Kentucky 13 14 2 
University of Calif —L.A. 12 : 24 
Purdue University 11 17 5 
University of Maryland 11. 11 3 
Princeton Univeraity 10 11 15 
University of Notre Dame 10 15 8 
University of Oregon 9 : 14 10 
University of Kansas 8 5 23 
University of Colorado 8 12 17 
University of Utah 7 10 17 
University of Florida 6 8 13 
St. John’s University —N.Y. 6 4 4 
Tulane University—La. 5 5 3 
Wayne State University 4 10 24 
Brown University 4 6 12 
Emory University 4 4 7 
George Peabody College 4 2 1 
Western Reserve University 3 2 1t 
University of Connecticut 3 2 8 
University of Buffalo 3 6 5 
Utah State University 1 1 22 
University of Rochester 1 1 9 
Yeshiva University 1 1 5 
Johns Hopkins University 1 1 -3 
George Washington University 1 1 1 
University of Tennessee ` 3 5 
North Carolina St. Univ.—Raleigh 2 i 





* Complete data for the period not available. 
Source: Col. 1: NAS-NRC, Pub. 1142, Appendix 3. 
Col. 2: U. S. Office of Education publications reporting Harned Degrees Conferred for each 
of the years indicated. 
Col. 3: NAS-NRC, Pub. 1142, Appendix 6. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY THROUGH 
SOVIET EYES 


ALLEN Kassor 
Princeton University 


Sociology has been one of the incidental ben- 
eficiaries of the halting political thaw in the 
Soviet Union since Stalin’s death. Banned as a 
discipline until less than a decade ago, it now 
is accorded tentative and limited official toler- 
ance. An increasing number of academicians 
identify themselves as sociologists; philosophy 
journals carry articles on sociological themes; 
a few empirical studies and public opinion polls 
have been published.1 Release from Stalinist re- 
strictions has also given Soviet sociologists their 
first opportunity to read and write about for- 
eign sociology and to participate in international 
conferences. 

These developments have raised the hope 
that exchanges in the dispassionate language of 
the social sciences might help bridge the bitter 
ideological gap between East and West. But 
Soviet sociological writing has not been very 
encouraging. Soviet sociologists have declared 
an ideological war against what they call bour- 
geois sociology, and the result is a badly dis- 
torted, but fascinating, version of what soci- 
ology is like in the “capitalist camp.” 

The main attack centers on the United States, 
not only because the Soviets consider it pre- 
eminent in “bourgeois” sociological teaching 
and research but because the crisis of sociology 
in the “most advanced” capitalist nation is 
sharply exposed to the trained eye of the 
Marxist critic. The basis of their attack is that 
American (Western) sociology, because it re- 
fuses to recognize the universal validity of 
Marxism-Leninism, is politically reactionary 
and scientifically sterile. Bourgeois sociology is 
said to be incapable of formulating general 
theory, hopelessly mired in insignificant and 
non-cumulative empirical studies, worthless as 
a tool of social analysis or as a basis for intel- 
ligent social action. At the same time, “monop- 


1 These developments are reviewed by George 
Fischer in Science and Politics: The New Sociology 
in the Soviet Union, Ithaca: Cornell Research 
Papers in International Studies, I, 1964, and by Leo- 
pold Labedz in “Sociology as a Vocation,” Survey, 
July, 1963, pp. 57-65. 
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oly capitalism” and “imperalist ruling circles” 
use sociology as an ideological weapon to hide 
from the masses the evils of an exploitative 
system and to divert their attention from the 
tasks of the proletarian revolution. 

The comments of sociologist G. M. Andreeva, 
of Moscow University, are typical: 


The critique of contemporary empirical [bour- 
geois] sociology is an important part of the © 
struggle of sociologist-Marxists against bourgeois 
ideology in the current stage. ... 

Empirical sociology has had a widespread 
propagation in the capitalist countries. It is a very 
subtle weapon in the arsenal of bourgeois means 
of apology for contemporary capitalism. Hiding 
behind the “scientific? nature of its methods, 
choosing some very narrow objects of research, 
it easily creates the appearance of full objectivity, 
non-partyness [that is, representing the interest 
of no social class], full “freedom from ideological 
influences.” 

. . . in certain narrow realms of research em- 
pirical sociology sometimes achieves useful re- 
sults. Bourgeois sociologists use this as a demon- 
stration of its “productiveness,” its “link with 
practice,” and they try to sow harmful illusions 
concerning the possibilities of empirical sociology 
in the reform of contemporary capitalism. 

. now that concrete sociological research in 
our ‘country is being organized on a broad front, 
it is very important to clearly illuminate and to 
determine the principal differences between these 
researches and the researches of bourgeois empiri- 
cal sociology, to contrast the methodological rich- 
ness of the Marxist sclence of society with the 
theoretical impotence of bourgeois empirical socio- 
logical thought. 

. finally, bourgeois empirical soclology is now 
undergoing a period of deep crisis ... and our 
criticism should take account of these changes.? 


SOCIOLOGY AND CAPITALISM 


The scientific vacuity of bourgeois sociology 
and the crisis that it allegedly faces are closely 
related, say the Soviet critics, to the historical 
development of the capitalist order that it 
serves. G. B. Osipov, of the Institute of Phi- 
losophy, writes: 


It is a special tool of the state-monopolfst or- 
ganization, one of the means of the ideological 
disorientation of the masses, of a transformation 
of the Jatter’s consciousness into attitudes useful 
to the ruling class.? 


2G. M. Andreeva, “Burzhuaznaia empiricheskaia 
sotsiclogiia v poiskakh vykhoda iz krizisa” (“Bour- 
geois Empirical Sociology in Search of a Way out of 
Crisis”), Filosofskie nauki, 1962, No. 5, pp. 32-41. 
8 G, B. Osipov, “Nekotorye cherty i osobennosti 
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Bourgeois sociology, Osipov continues, began 
with the writings of Comte, whose positivistic 
approach reflected the prevailing optimism 
about the future of a capitalist social system 
that had recently vanquished feudalism and 
was permeated with a belief in social order and 
progress, Thoroughly innocent of the later 
Marxist insight that economic relations are the 
basis of social life, Comte neglected economic 
factors in his theory, and the resulting divorce 
from history and reality has damned bourgeois 
sociology ever since. 

Comtean sociology, Osipov’s account pro- 
ceeds, soon gave way to a second stage, char- 
acterized by such conflicting explanatory -prin- 
ciples as Spencer’s biologism and Veblen’s 
technocratism, These inconsistencies stemmed 
from a declining faith in the stability of capi- 
talist social relations, the realization: that sci- 
ence and technology were creating new problems 
with which capitalism could not cope, and from 
the accompanying rise of anarchy and dis- 
harmony. At the same time, sociologists were 
trying unsuccessfully to imitate the logic of 
science in the study of society; such efforts 
were soon abandoned, however, as capitalist 
society continued to disintegrate and the nature 
of science became increasingly problematical to 
non-Marxists. 

The third stage in the development of bour- 
geois sociology is said to be associated with 
the rapid growth of monopolies, the massifica- 
tion of society, and the increasing division of 
labor. As personality and individuality in capi- 
talist society began to lose their significance, 
and people increasingly came to be treated as 
aggregates in the form of competing social 
classes, interest groups, and parties, bourgeois 
sociologists (Ward and Gumplowicz are cited) 
converted their craft to the study of relations 
among such groups—like Comte, classifying as 
external (and, therefore, fatally neglecting) the 
influence of economic factors. Accordingly soci- 
ology was turned further from the study of 
society as a whole and general theory was 
abandoned in the interest of conducting minor 
empirical studies. (Hence, the Soviet scorn for 
“empirical sociology,” which is seen in this 
light. “Concrete sociological investigations” is 
the preferred term for their own research.) 
Thus diverted from the effort to comprehend 
social life in its entirety, Sumner, Ross, Thomas, 
Park, Ellwood, and others allegedly spent their 
time studying matters of quite limited signifi- 
cance, 





burzhuaznol sotalology XX veka” (“Some Features 
and Peculiarities of Bourgeois Sociology of the 20th 
Century”), Voprosy filosofii, August, 1962, pp. 120- 
131, 
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The fourth and most recent stage, according 
to Osipov, must be understood in the context 
of the break-up of the colonial system, the 
death struggle of imperialism, and the growing 
competition from socialist lands. “Under these 
conditions, bourgeois sociology has turned into 
a practical means of forming the consciousness 
of the people in the attitudes needed by the 
ruling class for the survival of the threatened 
system.” Bourgeois sociologists now try to ac- 
count for social phenomena in purely psychic 
terms; they have become extreme reductionists 
with little appreciation of history and econom- 
ics. “The object of the study of social psy- 
chology, according to bourgeois sociologists, are 
so-called behavior patterns, customs, and their 
development, which are regarded all by them- 
selves, outside the connections with the eco- 


` nomic relations of a given society.” Sociology, 


that is, has deteriorated into social psychology, 
represented by such approaches as Moreno’s 
sociometry and, in anthropology, the culture- 
pattern emphasis of Ruth Benedict. 

While rejecting bourgeois sociology as sci- 
entifically void, Soviet writers have not hesi- 
tated to cite the descriptive works of American 
sociologists as evidence of the insoluble prob- 
lems generated by capitalism. Iuryi Zamoshkin, 
a member of the Moscow University faculty 
and an editor of Voprosy filosofii (Problems of 
Philosophy) who has travelled in the United 
States, specializes in writing critical commen- 
taries on American life. 

In one article, Zamoshkin concludes that the 
“objective contradictions” of capitalism lead 
“inevitably” to anomy, crime, and delinquency. 
Merton, Parsons, Cohen, Cloward, and Ohlin, 
he writes, have demonstrated that the incon- 
sistency between the individualistic doctrine of 
success and the severely limited opportunities 
available to Americans today are the basis of 
social problems. But, he argues, their bourgeois 
outlook blinds American sociologists to the 
obvious fact that capitalist production relations 
are at fault and that the only solution lies in 
the revolutionary overthrow of capitalism in 
America. Meanwhile, the development of “mod- 
ern state-monopoly capitalism” continues to 
produce amorality and delinquency, for the 
“demagogic slogan” of equality for all only 
creates intolerable frustrations among the 
masses of “helpless servants” of the capitalist 
class, 

On a related theme, Zamoshkin extracts from 


#IU. A. Zamoshkin, “Problema amoralizma i 
prestupnosti v sovremennol amerikanskoi sotsi- 
ologii” (“The Problem of Amoralism and Crime in 
Contemporary American Sociology”), ibid, April, 
1961, pp. 25-26. 
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the social commentaries of Max Lerner, C. 
Wright Mills, Eric Fromm, Karl Mannheim, 
David Riesman, and others, to show how the 
“ruling circles” of contemporary capitalism at- 
tempt to enslave the individual by promoting 
bourgeois forms of group activity and how the 
encroachments of monopolistic bureaucracy 
have dehumanized American society and 
threaten to destroy personality.5 


The personality of the simple American—that 
is the realm where there is now developing a 
serious class struggle, a struggle between bourgeois 
consciousness, bourgeois psychology, and the new, 
revolutionary consciousness and psychology di- 
tected against imperialism and its vices. From 
this also stems the attention on the part of the 
“collectivist” groups and organizations created by 
state-monopoly capitalism of the USA. 


This drive for pseudo-collectivism, writes Zam- 
oshkin, is closely linked to the “fascist tend- 
encies characteristic of an imperialistic bour- 
geoisie, with the policy of militarization of the 
economy and all of social life.” 


The ideology of “groupism” attempts to subordi- 
nate the American workers to various types of 
military, political, and church and other organiza- 
tions created in abundance by contemporary cap- 
italism in the USA. 


In another essay,? Zamoshkin seeks to dem- 
onstrate that monopoly capitalism with its 
increasingly fierce exploitation of the working 
class has destroyed social respect for labor. 
Reliance on the raw stimulus of self-interest 
and on the profit motive is becoming less and 
less effective, because the real income of 
workers steadily decreases as the fruits of their 
labors are siphoned off by capitalists. To sup- 
port his contentions, he offers quotations from 
the writings of Mills, Merton and Nisbet, Ries- 
man, Vidich and Bensman, Daniel Bell, Paul 
Goodman, Ely Chinoy, and others. 


FUNCTIONALISM IN THE SERVICE OF 
POLITICAL REACTION 


Among the chief ideological offenders in 
contemporary bourgeois sociology, according to 
the Soviet critics, are the functionalists. Marion 
Levy, for example, is taken to task for favor- 
ing “multi-factor causality” as superior to 
Marxist economic determinism, and charged 
with oversimplifying and “flagrantly miscon- 


s IU. A. Zamoshkin, “Biurokratizatsiia burzhuaz- 
nogo obshchestva i sud’by Iichnosti” (“The Bureauc- 
ratization of Bourgeois Society and the Destiny of 
the Personality”), ibid., April, 1961, pp. 71-85. 

e IU. A. Zamoshkin, “Krizis ‘amerikanskoi delovi- 
tost? ” (“The Crisis of the ‘American Business-Like 
Character’ ”), ibid., November, 1962, pp. 52-55. 
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struing” the Marxist understanding of causal- 
ity.” Robart Merton’s “theories of the middle 
range” are dismissed as wascientific, while Ely 
Chinoy’s Sociological Perspectives is described 
as a blatant piece of functionalist propaganda.® 
The main target is Talcott Parsons, whose - 
theory of social action is said openly to serve 
capitalist class interests. The official summary 
of N. V. Novikov’s “Contemporary American 
Capitalism. and ‘The Theory of Social Action,’ ” 
succinctly states the Soviet argument: 


... the theoretical constructions of the “theory of 
social action” ... represen: an attempt to trans- 
late into scientific idiom the intuition of an enter- 
priser, who is affected by the changes entailed in 
state-monopoly capitalism. . 

The model of the “social system” in the theory 
of action is based upon a fetishization of the 
elements of personal relations contained within 
social relations, on an interpretation of all kinds 
of emotianal relations as the essence of social rela- 
tions. This model is an imprint of the illusions 
cherished by agents of the present-day bureaucra- 
tized business, who believe that the network of 
personal contacts determines the world of busl- 
ness .. 

TY Parsons regards the subjection of indi- 
viduals to a code of personal relationships that has 
spontanecusly emerged, as a prerequisite for mul- 
tiform human activity ... the “theory of social 
action” attempts to throw the veil of “natural- 
ity” over che transformation of American soclety 
into a bureaucratic machin>.® 


“The theory of social action,” Novikov writes 
in a different essay, “is linked by thousands of 
threads to an openly pro-capitalist, propa- 
gandistic literature which, in its attempts to 
hide, to faint over the obvious defects of 
capitalism, often goes to open absurdities and 
falsehoods.” 4° Far from constituting a genuine 
innovation in social analysis, action theory is 
merely a restatement of commonplace, banal 
psychologism and philosophical idealism (as 
opposed, that is, to philosophical materialism). 
In particular, the teachings of action theory are 
used to convince the masses that their unfortu- 
nate condition results, not from the objective 
facts of economics (which can be altered by 


TM. Sh. Bakhitov, “Problema prichinosti v sotsi- 
ologif i kritika funktsionalizma” (“The Problem of 
Causality in Sociology and tbe Critique of Func- 
tionalism”), ibid., September, 1963, pp. 78-88. 

8 Ibid. . 

3N. V. Novikov, “Sovremennyi amerikanski 
kapitalizm i ‘teorlla sotslalnogo deistviia’ T. Par- 
sonsa” (“Contemporary American Capitalism and 
the ‘Theory of Social Action’ of T. Parsons”), ibid., 
March, 1963, pp. 118-129; the officlal summary is 
on p. 185. 

10N. V. Novikov, “Ideologicheskii smysl ‘teorii 
sotsia’nogo deistviia’” (“The Ideological Meaning 
of the ‘Thesary of Social Action’”), Fuosofskie 
nauki, 1961, No. 4, pp. 54-61. 
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revolutionary action), but from the subjective 
(and not susceptible to revolution) evaluations 
of others in the society. These efforts to deny 
the division of capitalist society into mutually 
hostile classes reveal the essentially reaction- 
ary nature of bourgeois sociology; they are the 
basis for the “openly pro-capitalist doctrine of 
human relations,” which supposedly demon- 
strates new, humanitarian conditions under con- 
temporary capitalism and which proclaims “a 
spiritual unity between workers and entre- 
preneurs.” 

In the same vein, action theorists are charged 
with belittling the importance of economic 
factors in social life in order to foster the 
myth that members of contemporary bourgeois 
society are “collectivists” motivated by far 
more admirable goals—self-respect, prestige, 
the good opinion of others—than a crude 
hungering after money. Parsons and Smelser, 
for example, 


hide the fact that in the United States these things 
are obtained only with money, that the drive for 
prestige is the drive for wealth. ... With the hel 

of “non-economic factors in economic behavior 

the i of “human relations” try to prove 
that in the last decades the main thing for the 
worker in the capitalist enterprise is allegedly not 
economic interest but love of work, striving for 
moral recognition from peers and management 
and so forth. From another side, management and 
entrepreneurs are depicted as altruists, for whom, 
allegedly, profit in general has ceased to play the 
role of stimulant in economic activity.4 


Although action theory is partially effective 
as an instrument of propaganda, it is power- 
less in fact to solve social problems under 
capitalism, for its stress on socialization leads 
bourgeois students of social disorganization to 
the false conclusion that social problems arise 
from inadequate personality training—rather 
than from the rotten fabric of capitalist life. 


INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY AS A TOOL OF 
MONOPOLY CAPITALISM 


The reactionary political orientation of bour- 
geois sociology, according to the: Soviet critics, 
is reflected especially in industrial sociology, or 
“managerism,” which constitutes an effort to 
still the burgeoning class conflict, to patch the 
growing rift between capital and labor. Because 
bourgeois sociology is incapable of grasping the 
true nature of contemporary society, however, 
industrial sociology is confined to minor em- 
pirical research concerning the internal ad- 
ministration of enterprises. D. M. Grishiani, in 
an essay on American industrial sociology, 
writes: 


11 Ibid. 
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The meliorist and pseudo-optimistic conceptions 
existing in managerism, its firm link with concrete 
problems of the administration of business, have 
led to its rapid and widespread propagation 
among business people in America. Today it is 
possible to call it a kind of “pocket sociology” of 
the American businessman.1? 


But in the long run the discoveries of industrial 
sociology will not save capitalism. 


Monopoly capitalism, incapable of escaping the 
inevitable ruin of the capitalist system a3 a whole 
and not being in a position to create an entire 
scientific system of outlooks on social life, tries 
to substitute the “science of organization and ad- 
ministration” of production as a basis for the via- 
bility of capitalism, turning it into e party theory 
and giving it one of the foremost places in the 
arsenal of sociological means for the defense of 
capitalism, 

Useless as science, impotent to stem the ris- 
ing revolutionary consciousness of the working 
masses, bourgeois industrial sociology, Grishi- 
ani points out, nevertheless providzs the Marx- 
ist observer with further evidence of the crisis 
of capitalism. The rapid development of in- 
dustrial sociology in America testifies to the 
inherent contradictions and strains that the 
sociologists have been commissioned to paper 
over: the anarchy of a capitalist economy has 
led to a futile quest for secrets of rational or- 
ganization and administration. No solution will 
ever be found under capitalism, but mean- 
while the practical advice of industrial sociol- 
ogists helps entrepreneurs to increase profit 
margins through better techniques for ex- 
ploiting employees. The urgency of these efforts, 
Grishiani concedes, has produced certain minor 
applied successes which Marxist sociologists 
should study closely for their own purposes, 
even while rejecting their bourgeois basis. 


C. WRIGHT MILLS: TRAGIC HERO 


Only one prominent American sociologist, 
the late C. Wright Mills, escapes the charge of 
being an out-and-out reactionary propagandist. 
E. D. Modrzhinskaia wrote in a commemorative 
article on the anniversary of his death: 


In the twilight of the capitalist structure and 
the strengthening of political reaction in the USA, 
he found in himself the courage to come out 
against the American “ruling elite,” against mili- 
tarism and the arms race, in defense of revolu- 
tionary Cuba, and also to pronounce sharply 
critical judgments on the limitedress of contem- 
porary bourgeois sociological theory.1% 


12D. M. Grishiani, “ ‘Menedzherizm’—amerikan- 
skale -sotsiologiia biznesa” (“ "Managerism’—the 
American Sociology of Business”), Voprosy filosofii, 
May, 1961, pp. 80-92. 

133E., D. Modrrhinskala, “Progressivnye iavlenie 
v sovremennoi amerikanskoi sotslolagii” (“Progres- 
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Yet Mills is a tragic figure: his insigh:s con- 
cerning the evils of capitalist society failed to 
yield sound, Marxist conclusions, and he re- 
mained a victim of bourgeois ideology. 

Not only in his critique of American society, 
says Modrzhinskaia, but in his understanding 
of international affairs as well, Mills fel. short 
of realizing his full potential because ha “did 
not free himself from fruitless, scholastic, and 
anti-historical bourgeois sociology,” and made 
the fatal error of equating the USA and the 
USSR alike as “two powerful national ceaters,” 
failing to distinguish between the reactionary 
nature of one, and the progressive, human tarian 
strivings of the other. He “could not recognize 
the general nature of imperialism,” ani this 
“prevented him from understanding thet im- 
perialism is the sole source of the war danger.” 

Like many of his bourgeois colleagues, Mills 
wrongly looked for signs of a convergence be- 
tween capitalism and socialism; he erred in re- 
garding Marx as only another Victorian social 
theorist and Marxism as outdated and utepian; 
he was negatively influenced by Max Weber’s 
spirit of “pessimism” regarding the bureaucra- 
tization of modern society. Nevertheless, he 
“approaches an understanding of contradictions 
as the moving force of social development,” 
and his critique of the “groundlessness, abstract- 
ness, and apologetic nature of contemporary 
bourgeois sociology,” especially his disapproval 
of Parsonian theory and Lazarsfeld’s empir- 
icism, meet with an enthusiastic Soviet response. 
Concluding on an optimistic note, Mod-zhin- 
skaia offers the opinion that the crisis of bour- 
geois sociology may yet produce more such 
progressive figures. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND IMPERIALIS 


The bitterness of the Soviet attack on Amer- 
ican sociology is partly explained by the 
Marxist conviction that ideas have immediate 
consequences in social affairs. Not onlz do 
Soviet sociologists regard non-Marxist seciol- 
ogists as wrong in some abstract sense, but they 
fear that bourgeois ideas will have politically 
harmful effects. 

F. V. Konstantinov, head of the Soviet dele- 
gation to the Fifth World Congress of Socielogy 
in Washington, D.C., held in September, 2962, 
reported afterward to readers of Voprosy 
filosofii that the main theme of the Congress 
was precisely this struggle of ideas between 
Marxist and bourgeois sociology. And he aints 
that ideological errors of the kind committed by 





sive Phenomena in Contemporary American Soci- 
ology”), ibid, November, 1962, pp. 3~18. 
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bourgeois sociologists may even lead to nuclear 
warfare. 


Mistaken sociological theorlées in our time can 
have especially consequences for policies, 
for nacions, for the cause of peace and progress, 
Among the theories must be named, first of all, 
subjective theories that deny the presence of ob- 
jective laws of the development of society; they 
are characterized by vcluntarism, arbitrariness, 
and adventurism in politics which, in an epoch of 
nuclear weapons, can lead to peers tragic 
results,14 14 


There is only one truth, writes Konstantinov, 
the Marzist truth: 


At the Congress, bourgeois sociologists spoke of 
Protestant, Catholic, and similar soclologies. ... 
The truth about one and the same phenomenon, 
event, process, can only be one—not three. In this 
sense, scientific sociology, which gives the ob- 
jective truth, is only one. It carries the name of 

arx, called Marxist sociology (historical ma- 
terialisn) Lecause Marx discovered the laws and 
the moving forces of socetal development. 


In a more detailed report on Congress pro- 
ceedings, V. 5. Semenov reviews the lines of the 
“battle.” 15 The keynote at the Congress, he 
writes, was sounded in Konstantinov’s pres- 
entation on behalf of the Soviet delegation. 
Commenting on the complaints of American 
and other Western sociologists that their voices 
are too little heard by policy makers, Kon- 
stantinoy contrasted their unhappy position 
with the advantages enjoyed by sociologists in 
the Soviet Union and 


pointed out the enormous role of Marxist soci- 
ology in the socletal development of the socialist 
countries, When the speaker told what enormous 
successes the Soviet nation has attained over the 
years of socialist construction thanks to the fact 
that our nation was guided by Marxist sociology, 
friendly applause was heerd in the hall, 


Efforts to overcome the positive impression left 
by Konstantinov were uszless, and only con- 
firmed the weakness of the bourgeois position. 


It is characteristic that the argument of P. 
Hauser that sociology should stand at a distance 
from poHtics, be independent of it, was supported 
by S. Eisenstadt (Israel) and other bourgeois 
orators. This speaks of how, in capitalist condi- 
tions, when the link between science and politics 
is not effected, many bourgeois sociologists try to 

preserve their independence [so as] not to be 
Tbsorbed by the capitalist government. . 

The speech of E. Hughes clearly showed. that 
in the USA and other capitalist countries not only 


14F, V. Konstantinov, “Sotsfologlia i politika” 
(“Sociology and Politics”), ibid., November, 1962, 
pp. 3-18. 

1 V, S. Semenov, “Na V vsemirnom gotsiologi- 
cheskom kongresse” (“At the Fifth World Congress 
of Sociology”). ibid, November, 1962, pp. 19-35. 
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are the ties of sociologists to society weak, but 
that there are no ties among sociologists them- 
selves. One of the main reasons for this is that 
bourgeois sociologists are not united by general 
problems, to the extent that even large and gen- 
eral problems are absent from bourgeois sociology. 


The weakness and disunity of bourgeois 
sociology, however, did not prevent its partisans 
from trying, at the Congress, to prove to repre- 
sentatives of the uncommitted and underde- 
veloped lands the superiority of capitalist 
economic and social patterns. Konstantinov 
noted in his own report that 


The imperialist countries, with the USA at the 
head, attempt by any means to direct the develop- 
ment of the underdeveloped countries according 
to the capitalist path welcome and advantageous 
to themselves. And the bourgeois ideologists of 
the USA, including [W. W.] Rostow and others, 
attempt to give a “sociological” foundation to that 
path.2¢ 


Semenov, in his article," points to Arnold 
Feldman and Wilbert Moore as typical of bour- 
geois scholars who try to obscure the differ- 
ences between capitalism and communism in 
order to discredit the superiority of the Soviet 
pattern. 


The secret of the propaganda of the theory of 
“industrial soclety” is altogether simple, From a 
social point of view, capitalism long ago has out- 
lived itself; the countries of the West for an en- 
tire epoch have fallen behind the USSR and the 
countries of socialism in social development. The 
sole trump card remaining to the capitalist world 
are a few technological achievements. Capitalist 
countries can still compete with the USSR in 
technical-economic indicators, and the USA is 
even ahead. This is why bourgeois sociologists 
suddenly have forgotten completely the social dif- 
ferences between socialism and capitalism and 
combine in “industrial society” the development 
of all countries by technological indicators. 

In this way, the theory of “industrial society” 
for the time being “works” for bourgeols ideology 
and with the aid of bourgeois scholars tries to 
propagandize the empty “superiority” of the cap- 
italist path of development The peper of Feld- 
man and Moore served basically this purpose, . 

It is altogether symptomatic that the “calcula 
tions” of Feldman and Moore received neither 
sympathy nor support in the auditorium. 


Summarizing the activities of bourgeois sociol- 
ogists at the Congress, Semenov identifies S. M. 
Lipset as the worst offender against Marxist 
science: “. . . known for his openly pro-capital- 
ist position,” Lipset described the United States 
as the original new nation and tried to white- 
wash the well-known position of the United 
States as the leading imperialist power, assert- 
ing that “the USA is not the oppressor of 
colonies, not an imperialist government, but the 


18 Konstantinov, “Sotsiologtia i politika,” op. cit. 
11 Semenov, “Na V vsemirnom ... ,” op. cdt. 
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leader of all new states.” This “substantially 
false speech,” asserts Semenov, “was greeted 
accordingly by the audience.” 


DISCUSSION 


Space does not permit a more detailed ex- 
position of the Soviet view of American soci- 
ology, nor a complete listing of individual soci- 
ologists who have come under attack in Soviet 
publications, By and large, however, the line of 
criticism reported here is characteristic of 
Soviet commentary. 

Some of the criticisms are familiar enough; . 
many have been voiced by American sociolo- 
gists themselves and are very much part of 
the self-critical professional atmosphere neces- 
sary to the growth of the discipline. Unresolved 
questions concerning the relations between 
theory and research, problems in the formula- 
tion of theory, debate about the proper place 
of sociology on the contemporary scene and, 
of course, about the condition of American 
society itself, are staples in the sociological 
literature. That these issues are so eagerly 
seized upon and enlarged as signs of weakness 
and sterility reveals less about the state of 
“Western” sociology than it does about the 
tendentiousness of its Soviet critics. 

Other elements of the attack—the portrayal 
of American sociologists as lackeys of im- 
perialism and capitalism, and the decay of 
American society are now being applied to 
American sociology for the first time, but the 
insistence that social science cannot be politi- 
cally neutral, that social scientists necessarily 
represent ‘a “ruling class,” that Marxism is 
the only true science, that contemporary 
capitalism is undergoing its final death struggle, 
that imperialism is the guiding motive of 
American politics, all go back at least to 
Lenin, if not to Marx. The present position 
of Soviet sociologists on non-Marxist sociology 
could have been predicted in detail simply 
by reading Soviet philosophers—from whose 
ranks sociologists largely were drawn when 
the subject was destigmatized after Stalin’s 
death. 

Still, the attack on American sociology as 
such is new. In part it may represent the 
efforts of communist ideologists to neutralize 
the potentially corrupting effects of cultural and 
scientific contacts with the outside world. 
Although the present regime has granted greater 
access to a growing number of topics, including 
Western sociological literature, it hes not sur- 
rendered the principle or the practice of Party 
control over dissemination and interpretation. 
Formerly forbidden sociological writings from 
America and elsewhere, then, have been made 
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available to specialists, but simultaneously a 
campaign has been launched to discredit the 
sources. 

The vigorous attack on American sociology 
may also represent the efforts of Soviet soci- 
ologists to avoid the charges of ideological 
deviationism they risk in their acknowledged 
borrowing from “bourgeois”  social-science 
research methods. Despite Soviet claims con- 
cerning the vast superiority of Marxist soci- 
ology, the actual record of empirical—or “con- 
crete”—-research is so far quite limited. Very 
serious efforts are being made to overcome 
the handicaps resulting from the long-standing 
ban on empirical research, but they involve a 
rather embarrassing dependence on Western 
technique. Hence, “bourgeois” sociology is care- 
fully disavowed even while Soviet sociologists 
adopt many of its research methods. 

One is tempted to respond to the Soviet 
charges in kind, to make the obvious point 
that the critics’ view of the propagandistic 
functions of American sociology and the ideo- 
logical servitude of American sociologists is 
a remarkably faithful projection of their own 
situation in the Soviet Union. Factual mis- 
representations of course must be brought to 
light, but engaging in an ideological dog fight 
is not likely to be scientifically productive. 
Serious discussion about substantive matters is 
something else again, and here the Soviet 
criticisms—never mind their motivations— 
raise some potentially worthwhile questions 
about the practice of sociology in the West. 
However preposterous some of the charges are, 
a certain amount of intellectual discipline, at 
least, is required to formulate reasoned and 
responsible replies. 

If the extreme and doctrinaire viewpoint of 
the Soviet sociologists is not always construc- 
tive, its lively disputatiousness is better than 
the total silence and isolation that prevailed 
only a few years ago. It is encouraging, too, 
that among Soviet sociologists themselves, 
many have revealed in private conversation a 
willingness to take a more sober look at the 
activities of their overseas colleagues. Face- 
to-face exchanges between Soviet and American 
sociologists can be carried out in an atmosphere 
of personal cordiality, despite seemingly in- 
superable intellectual differences; certainly this 
has been the case in my own contacts with 
Russian colleagues at home and in the USSR, 
and in Talcott Parsons’ experience, reported 
elsewhere in this issue, as a guest of several 
Soviet institutions. More important, Soviet 
academies and universities have lately displayed 
an admirable propensity to listen, and a small 
but growing number of foreign sociologists 
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(including some identified as ideological arch- 
enemies} are being invited to deliver lectures 
and seminars. Scholars from the West who take 
visits from foreign colleagues for granted may 
regard this still limited program as small con- 
solation, but those who recall the conditions 
under Scalin will surely appreciate its great im- 
portance. 

Less welcome are signs that Soviet repre- 
sentatives to international sociological organiza- 
tions are prepared to apply their own traditions 
of domestic censorship in suppressing ideas that 
they fird unflattering or disagreeable, F. V. 
Konstartinov, at the January 1963 meeting 
of the International Sociological Association’s 
Executive Committee, demanded that British 
sociologist Leopold Labedz’ paper on the Soviet 
intelligentsia be banned from the Association’s 
publications on grounds that it was “unscien- 
tific and slanderous.” 18 (The Committee re- 
jected the demand but the Soviets won the 
privilege of appending a rebuttal.) This double 
standard—that their criticisms of other socie- 
ties are legitimate while observations that do 
not coincide with their own image of the 
Soviet Union are slanderous—shows that Soviet 
social scientists are not yet emancipated suf- 
ficiently to appreciate genuinely free discus- 
sion and exchange. 

Meanwhile, it would be an error to accept 
the curzent Soviet position as the final word 
on Marxist sociology as practiced in the com- 
munist lands, or as it may one day be in 
the USSR. In Poland and Yugoslavia, where 
sociologists clearly are no less Marxist, they go 
about their scientific tasks with less heat and 
more lizht. In this connection, a 1960 Soviet 
attack on Yugoslav sociology is highly reveal- 
ing. The Yugoslavs were accused of “revision- 
ism” ani of kowtowing to capitalist imperialism 
because they questioned whether the theoretical 
propositions of Marx, Engels, and Lenin 
adequately substitute for “concrete-inductive” 
researc, and whether historical materialism en- 
tirely preempts the subject matter of sociology.1* 
This coatrast between the Soviet and Yugoslav 
positions suggests that the contention is less 
betweer. Marxists and non-Marxists than 
betweer. open- and closed-mindedness, between 


18 V, 3. Semenov, “Mirnoe sosushchéestvovanie— 
osnovna.a tema predstoiaschego foruma sotstologov” 
(‘Peacetul Coexistence is the Basic Theme of the 
Forthcoming Forum of Sociologists”), ibid, May, 
1963, pp. 163-164. 

12 E. G. Kuziukova and V. I. Ugriumoy, “V plenu 
empirickeskoi burzhuaznoi sotsiologłi (ob odnom 
soveshckanii iugoslavskikh sotsiologov)” (“In the 
Captivity of Bourgeois Sociology [Concerning a 
Conference of Yugoslav Sociologists]"), Filosofskie 
nauki, 1560, No. 4, pp. 32-34. 
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the willingness to suspend judgment in search- 
ing for the truth and the dogmatic insistence 
that truth is the exclusive possession of a 
_ political party. 

We would be wise, then, to approach future 
contacts with the knowledge that the differences 
between the Soviets and ourselves are very 
severe, yet with the conviction that the scien- 
tific and humane rewards of achieving mutual 
understanding are well worth the effort. Sociol- 
ogists on both sides stand only to benefit 
from a continuing exchange. 


AN AMERICAN IMPRESSION OF 
SOCIOLOGY IN THE SOVIET UNION 


TALCOTT Parsons 
_ Harvard University 


In this brief note I shall report my experi- 
ences during a recent visit (May 5th-22nd, 
1964) to the Soviet Union as a guest of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences. 

Under the Soviet-American Cultural Ex- 
change Program, the Soviet Academy asked 
the American Council of Learned Societies, 
which administers the faculty-level program in 
the humanities and social sciences from the 
American side, to nominate someone to give lec- 
tures on “Contemporary American Sociology.” 
My nomination was accepted by the Soviet 
Academy, and the trip was arranged for a 
mutually convenient time. I was formally the 
guest of the Institute of Philosophy of the 
Soviet Academy. Accompanied by my wife, 
I had professional engagements during a total 
of eight days in Moscow, four in Leningrad, 
and one in Kiev. We had also two days of 
pure recreation at Yalta in the Crimea. 

Most of my professional contacts were less 
lectures than Seminar-like meetings in groups 
ranging from ten or a dozen to 35-40 in num- 
ber. Though at the beginning of sessions I usu- 
ally talked with nearly simultaneous transla- 
tion, the atmosphere was relatively informal, 
especially since a considerable proportion of 
those present knew some English and would 
both assist in translation and address questions 
to me in English which they then would trans- 
late into Russian for their colleagues. On occa- 
sion members of the Soviet group gave rela- 
tively extended accounts of the work they were 
doing and expressed opinions of Western soci- 
ological work, including my own accounts of it. 
On only one occasion, in Leningrad, I gave 
what could really be called a public lecture. 
This was in the philosophical faculty of the 
University, with the Dean, Professor Rozin pre- 
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siding. There were perhaps 200 people present, 
a large proportion of them students. After my 
talk, which was on the theoretical problems 
in American sociology, free discussion from the 
floor continued for more than an hour. 

Generally, my contacts were with staff groups 
in one of the Academy units, the only other 
exception being a meeting with the Philosophi- 
cal Faculty of Moscow University which, how- 
ever, was also confined to staff members. I also 
had a few private talks with staff people, indi- 
vidually and in twos and threes, especially in 
Leningrad, and I attended a number of social 
gatherings where a certain amount of “shop” 
talk took place. 

The development of sociology in the Soviet 
Union, as well as in other Communist coun- 
tries, especially Poland, has recently begun to 
attract considerable attention in the West. A 
Soviet group first attended the meeting of the 
International Sociological Association at Am- 
sterdam in 1956. They participated much more 
actively at Stresa in 1959, and even more in 
Washington in 1962, and they are now repre- 
sented on the ISA Council. Apart from these 
meetings the first informal contact I know of 
was a meeting held in Moscow in 1958 under 
UNESCO auspices. Everett C. Hughes was the 
only American present, but several West Euro- 
peans, including Raymond Aron, Georges Fried- 
man, T. H. Marshall, and T. B. Botiomore were 
there. In 1961 a group of American behavioral 
scientists, predominantly psychologists, made 
an extensive tour of the Soviet Union. With 
them were two sociologists, Robert K. Merton 
and Henry W. Riecken, Jr. who published a 
brief report.1 Y. A. Zamoshkin, a Soviet soci- 
ologist attached to the Soviet U.N. delegation 
in New York, spent most of his time at Colum- 
bia for about two months in 1962 and travelled 
a little in the East. Another sociologist, A. A. 
Zvorykin spent about two months at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1962. With these excep- 
tions, my visit was the first extensive personal 
contact, and the first extended official visit to 
the Soviet Union by an individual American 
sociologist.2 


1 Robert K. Merton and Henry W. Riecken, 
“Notes on Sociology in the U.S.S.R.”, in Natlonal 
Institute of Social and Behavioral Science, Current 
Problems in Social-Behavioral Research, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Symposia Studies Series no. 10, (March, 
1962), p. 7. 

2 In 1963 Lewis Feuer of the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley) had been a guest of the Institute 
of Philosophy of the Soviet Academy, but as a phi- 
losopher rather than a sociologist. Economists, po- 
litical sclentists, and psychologists have also visited, 
but their hosts were different organizational units 
of Soviet social science. 
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Since relatively few American sociologists 
command the Russian language, awareness of 
developments in the Soviet Union has d2pended 
on mediating mechanisms? I was particularly 
fortunate to receive, about a month before my 
departure, George Fischer’s monograph, “The 
New Sociology in the Soviet Union,” published 
by the Center for International Studies at Cor- 
nell University. This is a comprehensive survey 
of sociological publications in the Soviet Union, 
based both on the literature and on Fischer’s 
close personal acquaintance with the Soviet 
scene. After my return Fischer called my at- 
tention to a recent German publication (1964) 
by Dr. René Ahlberg of the Ost-Europe Insti- 
tute of the Free University of Berlin, entitled 
Die Entwicklung der empirischen Sosiel for- 
schung in der Sowjetunion (The Deve-opment 
of Empirical Social Research in the Soviet Un- 
ion), which gives considerably more historical 
and theoretical-philosophical backgrourd than 
Fischer’s study. René Ablberg worked under the 
guidance of Professor Dr. Hans-Joachim Lieber. 
Finally, the article by Allen Kassof of Prince- 
ton, in the present issue of the Review, gives 
an account of Soviet sociologists’ attitudes 
toward Western, particularly American, soci- 
ology.* 

To understand the organizational context of 
sociology in the Soviet Union, one must first 
realize that a far larger proportion of research 
is located in academies organizationally distinct 
from university faculties than is the case in 
this country. Thus psychological research is 
primarily, though not exclusively, located in 
the Academy or Institute of Education rather 
than in the “big” Academy of Sciences. Soci- 
ology is notable for having developed within the 
Institute of Philosophy of the Academy.5 This 


8 Translations of a limited number of Scviet so- 
clological articles are avaflable in the privately cir- 
culated publications, Pergamon (New York), and 
International Arts and Sciences Press (New York). 

*Kassof kindly made the first draft of this paper 
available to me before my trip. 

8 In Moscow at present, as I understood It, there 
is a “Sector” of Sociological Research which is a 
unit of the Institute of Philosophy of the Academy 
of Sciences. It is headed by G. V. Osipov, I was 
told that there was a possibility that this would be- 
come an independent institute within the Academy 
in a relatively short time, and that an independent 
sociological journal would be established, as an 
official publication of the Academy, independently 
of Problems of Philosophy. 

In Leningrad the Institute of Social Research is 
attached to the Philosophical Faculty of the Uni- 
versity, though also affiliated with the Academy of 
Sciences, The director is V. A. Yadov, whom I did 
not meet because he was in England at the time of 
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Institute is the primary seat of research and 
high-level intellectual discussion of Marxism- 
Leninism, or the philosophy of Historical Mate- 
rialism. The Institute’s main periodical publica- 
tion, and its official organ, is Problems of 
Philosophy. 

The practical orientation that Fischer empha- 
sizes is common to all the intellectual disci- 
plines ir the Soviet Union—the natural sciences, 
economics, psychology and, indeed, the arts 
under the formula of socialist realism. Since 
sociology too is naturally called into the serv- 
ice of building the new society, emphasis on 
the importance of applied sociology is consid- 
erably s-ronger than in Western countries. What 
is new is a program of empirical research in 
areas nct covered by economics, psychology, or 
anthropology. The general formula under which 
this is most commonly done is the statement 
that Marx’s theory has laid down the broad 
lines of development of the socialist and, in 
due time, communist society, but there are 
many problems of detail which could not have 
been foreseen by Marx and Engels, or even 
Lenin. The purpose of sociological research is 
to gather and mobilize evidence on these prob- 
lems to help fill in the more general blue-print. 

Certamly the better part of this work con- 
cerns problems of the organization of labor, 
with special reference to the conditions of 
optimum productivity. Other prominent fields 
include -he Soviet family system, certain prob- 
lems of the effectiveness of mass communica~- 
tions, particularly programs directly sponsored 
by the Communist Party, and conditions for 
hastening the full extirpation of traditional 
religion. : 

My mandate was not to study Soviet re- 
search, but to discuss American sociology with 
my hosts. Because of this, and because I was 
severely limited by lack of time and a knowl- 
edge of Russian, I could gain no more than 
a few very broad impressions of their em- 
pirical work. The most important impression 
was that they are taking its development very 
seriously indeed, including the task of improv- 
ing their techniques and implementing high 
standards of research. They have clearly made 


my visit. The organizational situation in Kiev seems 
to be more like Moscow, but on a much smaller 
scale. There are other centers, notably Novosibirsk, 
which I did not have an opportunity to visit. 

The Soviet Sociological Association, represented 
on the Council of the International Sociological As- 
sociation, is composed of such organizational units 
as the Moscow “sector,” not individuals. Its Presi- 
dent is Y. P. Frantsev, who heads an ideological 
unit within the Party organization and is also a cor- 
respondirg member of the Academy of Sciences. 
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substantial progress along these lines since - 


Merton and Riecken observed the situation in 
1961. The rapidly growing volume of Soviet 
publications will enable those with linguistic 
competence to form a far better judgment than 
I could of the quality and significance of cur- 
rent Soviet research. 

The. Marxist theory that historical develop- 
ment is rigidly determined has always been 
qualified by the influence of the goals of politi- 
cal activism. Clearly the emphasis on problems 
requiring practical solutions or, failing that, 
new empirical knowledge on which to base pol- 
icy, belongs in the latter context. Soviet soci- 
ologists assume—rather than concede—that the 
course of social development will depend on 
human decisions and that, unless these are 
empirically as well as philosophically well 
grounded, things may “go wrong.” Hence the 
system contains an element of flexibility, calling 
for empirical understanding and measures of 
control with at least a partially empirical basis. 
In this connection, my impression, gained partly 
from conversation and discussion and partly 
from reading in the meager literature available 
to me (with my linguistic limitations), is that 
problems of the transition from socialism to 
communism loom large, and that within this 
context a particularly salient problem concerns 
the minimization of coercion. The harshly coer- 
cive character of the regime, including the 
deliberate use of terror, created perhaps the 
strongest negative reactions internal to the soci- 
ety during its Stalinist phase. If a single pre- 
dominant theme can be said to define the task 
of Soviet sociology at present, it is the search 

' for ways to handle this problem, to maintain 
the impetus to social reconstruction without 
having literally to force the population “to be 
free.” 

To return to my personal experience, I as- 

` sumed that the Soviet group would be especially 
interested in American empirical research and 
planned my discussion with this in mind. My 
assumption was indeed correct, and I should 
add that they seemed more familiar with the 
literature than I had expected. An excellent 
collection of Western sociological literature is 
available in the central library of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences in Moscow. 

Discussions in which I was involved, how- 
ever, showed a strong tendency to move into 
the theoretical realm. This was, of course, a 
function of my own position in American soci- 
ology—had Paul Lazarsfeld been in my place 
the discussion would, presumably, have moved 
in a rather different direction. I was, however, 
praised for having opposed what the Moscow 
group seemed to regard as the excessively pre- 
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dominant empirical trend of American sociol- 
ogy, and I was specifically asked, in Leningrad, 
to talk about the theoretical issues in American 
sociology. 

Of course, it was taken for granted on both 
sides that all the Soviet participants in the dis- 
cussions were committed Marxists, and equally 
definitely, that I was not. As Marxists, their 
view of American sociology—including my own 
contributions—is sharply critical, as Kassof 
makes clear. These basic philosophical orienta- 
tions were not at issue on either side. But 
within this framework of “agreement to differ” 
a range of problems could fruitfully be’ dis- 
cussed. In my last major discussion with the 
Moscow group, we first agreed that there could 
be no ideological disagreement on the most 
sheerly empirical statements of fact as validated 
or invalidated in terms of standard research 
procedures. It was then recognized that this 
area shaded into those in which both state- 
ments of problems and their interpretation 
played an important part. Here ideological dif- 
ferences begin to have an impact, but they are 
so intertwined with other considerations that 
room is left for fruitful discussion of various 
sorts, with the possibility of eventual agree- 


‘ment. Only when one moves into the more 


“purely theoretical” considerations is the ideo- 
logical factor, necessarily, more dominant. I 
had the impression, however, that even at this 
level meaningful communication without ideo- 
logical concessions from either side, was by no 
means impossible, 

Three rather general theoretical themies in 
which I have a strong personal interest seemed 
also to have considerable reasonance in the 
Soviet group. First was the recent revival, in 
American sociology, of interest in problems of 
social change (see the June 1964 issue of the 
Review, including my own article). Particular 
interest was expressed in my emphasis on the 
basic continuity between organic evolution and 
socio-cultural evolution.? 

Since a well-articulated theory of social evo- 
lution has been one of the most prominent 
features of Marxist sociology, this convergence 
of interest was not surprising. Much serious dis- 
agreement between Western and Soviet soci- 
ologists will obviously occur in this area, but 
at the same time there is a common frame of 
reference. Quite apart from the problematic 
position—in any evolutionary scheme—of “cap- 


SA number of the authors Kassof quotes were 
participants in conferences with me, including Kon- 
stantinov, Osipov, Zamoshkin, Andreeva, and 
Novikov. : 

*The most articulate Soviet discussant on this 
point was V. V. Mshvenieradze in Moscow. 
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italism,” a really serious underlying problem 
concerns the relative status of “historical” and 
analytical theoretical conceptualization. I heard 
at least one fully articulated defense oi the 
historical orientation in this technical sense. 
This I take to be a primary basis of difference 
between both Hegelian and Marxist schools and 
the analytical approach of Max Weber as well 
as most, though by no means all, Western 
sociologists.8 

The second theoretical theme concerned the 
status of social psychology. Marxist theory has 
always emphasized the “objective” structures 
of social systems as given, from the viewpoint 
of the individual participant.® This is, of course, 
a main feature not only of Marxist theory, 
but, with important differences of emphasis and 
more specific formulation, of sociology gen- 
erally. It seems to me, however, that where 
great importance is attached to practical ac- 
tion, to policy questions, a “subjective” con- 
cern must also come into play. Perhaps the most 
general concept here is “attitude.” A social 
scientist interested in research and analysis that 
is to influence policy formulation must also be 
interested in the attitudes of those who would 
be involved in the policy. Although these atti- 
tudes are in considerable part a function of 
the individuals’ objective situations, knowledge 
of the latter alone does not suffice to specify 
the probable response to specific policy pro- 
posals. 

My own view has long been that both these 
perspectives oh action are essential and that 
they are highly interdependent but at the same 
time, in important respects, mutually independ- 
ent. I was unable to get a clear conception of 
the Soviet group’s general theoretical position 
in this crucial area, but it is in this broad 
context that I interpret the interest in social 
psychology which was evident in the discus- 
sions. A considerable part of the group’s em- 
pirical research would be classified by American 
sociologists as social psychology; workers’ at- 
titudes are an important aspect of studies of 
the productivity of labor, as are the attitudes 


8 The statement to which I refer was made orally, 
in excellent English, by I. S. Kon of the Institute 
of Social Research in Leningrad. My own view on 
this issue, which is in strong disagreement with the 
Marxist tradition, is most fully stated In “Unity 
and Diversity in the Modern Intellectual Disci- 
plines,” Daedalus (Winter, 1965). 

9N. V. Novikov of the Moscow group, in an 
article in Problems of Philosophy, has taken the 
“theory of action,” with which my name Is identi- 
fied, sharply to task for its empbasis on “sub- 
jective” aspects of action in general and social sys- 
tems in particular, namely the “motives of 
individuals” and their patterns of orientation. 
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expressed in; the mass media, in studies of the 
impact cf programs. Thus, discussion combining 
highly empirical considerations with theoretical 
problems seems quite feasible in this area. 

The chird theme that generated considerable 
resonance was that of cybernetic control, and ` 
its distinction from and relation to what I 
think of as the hierarchy of necessary but not 
sufficient conditions of social development. I 
stated quite frankly that in my opinion “eco- 
nomic factors” in social process must be treated 
differen-ly in each of two perspectives. As con- 
ditional factors, without which crucial stages 
of development could not have occurred, they 
may, under circumstances that must be care- 
fully specified, acquire a kind of primacy. Full 
agreement with our Soviet colleagues as to just 
what kind of primacy seems improbable, how- 
ever. 

In another context, the strong Party empha- 
sis on inculcating attitudes, as well as the prob- 
lems of institutionalizing managerial authority 
in industrial enterprises, implies a primary in- 
terest in control in the cybernetic sense, This 
again is a theme which is not prominent in 
classical Marxist theory but has since attained 
prominence as the socialist movement assumes 
activistic obligations wherever it holds political 
control, and as a result of important develop- 
ments in the biological and social sciences in 
particular. Without expecting complete agree- 
ment in the face of ideological and value dif- 
ferences, I judge that discussion on both em- 
pirical and theoretical levels is possible in this 
area, too.10 , 

I do not wish to leave the impression that 
relations between Soviet and American sociolo- 
gists have reached a point where no serious dif- 
ficulties and disagreements are likely to arise. 
This is clearly not the case. Nevertheless, rela- 
tions by no means need be confined to the level 
of ideological assertions and counterassertions, 
nor need they be confined to empirical technique 
and detailed factual propositions. The differ- 
ences of ideology—and values—will, in my 
opinion, persist for a long time, though this 
need nct mean that they are permanently un- 
alterable. Yet between the levels of sheer em- 
piricism and “theory” that is indistinguishable 
from iceology, a widening range of problems 
are legitimate subjects of both research and 
theoretiral discussion. I believe that this range 
is broad and that our Soviet colleagues are 
eager to explore it through various kinds of 
relations with Americans. In my case, personal 


10 My most fruitful discussions of this topic were 
with A. G. Zdravomyslov, acting director of the 
Leningrad Institute of Social Research. 
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contacts uniformly expressed gredt friendliness 
and consideration, and the most generous hos- 
pitality was extended! Apart from this, there 
was marked eagerness to cultivate professional 
relations, for example by exchanging publica- 
tions and, so far as feasible, personnel. The 
Soviet group is already translating important 
American sociological work into Russian. 

Those who, like myself, are convinced that 
any true science is universal, transcending na- 
tional, religious, and ideological boundaries in 
its fundamental standards and interests, will 
welcome the development of sociology in the 
Soviet Union, of which I was privileged to have 
this brief glimpse. 


11] should like to take this occasion to thank my 
Soviet hosts publicly for my cordial reception. 


SOCIOLOGICAL RESOURCES FOR 
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The American Sociological Association has 
been awarded an initial grant of $220,000 by the 
Course Content Improvement Section of the 
National Science Foundation to develop socio- 
logical materials for use in secondary-school 
social-studies courses. This work will be super- 
vised by the Committee on the Social Studies 
Curriculum of American Secondary Schools, 
consisting of Neal Gross (chairman), Harry 
Alpert, Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Paul F. Lazars- 
feld, William H. Sewell, John A. Valentine, 
Robin M. Williams, Jr., and Gresham M. Sykes, 
ex officio. 

To carry out the work supported by the grant, 
the Curriculum Committee has organized Socio- 
logical Resources for Secondary Schools as an 
official project of the American Sociological 
Association with headquarters located at Dart- 
mouth College. Executive Director of the project 
is Robert A. Feldmesser, of the Dartmouth so- 
ciology department, and Associate Director is 
Paul E. Kelly, on leave from the University of 
Virginia School of Education. 

This project was undertaken on the assump- 
tion that the generalizing capacity and method- 
ological rigor of sociology have a potentially 
important contribution to make to the second- 
ary-schoo!l curriculum. The approach is experi- 
mental, based on no restrictive assumptions 
about either the kind of sociology which can be 
taught or the kinds of students to which it can 
be taught, 
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Two series of materials are being produced, 
one for use in a senior high-school sociology 
course and one for use in other secondary-school 
social-studies courses. Each series will consist of 
a number of self-contained units which will ex- 
amine major topics from the sociological per- 
spective. The broad areas covered by these 


` topics will be designated by the Curriculum 


Committee. The criteria for selecting areas and 
assigning them priority are, in order of impor- 
tance: (1) the significance of the area to soci- 
ology as a scientific discipline; (2) the present 
and probable future social importance of topics 
in the area, so that the materials will be as use- 
ful as possible to the student in his role as citi- 
zen; and (3) the frequency with which topics 
in the area occur in social-studies instruction, 
so as to maximize the probability that a teacher 
will have an appropriate occasion to employ the 
materials. On these grounds, the Committee has 
thus far selected the following areas for devel- 
opment: communications and public opinion, 
educational institutions, the family, large-scale 
organizations, occupations and work, population, 
racial and ethnic relations, religious institutions, 
science and technology, stratification, and ur- 
banism. \ 

Units on approved topics will be designed by 
teams of sociologists and social-studies teachers 
selected by the Committee. A unit will not 
“cover the field” embraced by a particular 
topics, but will be organized around a single 
“case study” selected by the sociologist-designer 
for its significance to sociology as a scientific 
discipline—e.g., because it illuminates some 
problems of measurement, offers opportunities 
for unusually revealing observations, points up 
a major theoretical advance, or provides a cru- 
cial test of an hypothesis. An inductive approach 
will be emphasized. Whenever possible, provi- 
sions will be included for students either to 
gather or manipulate empirical data, or both. 
All units will be tested by actual classroom trial 
use and will be revised and retested until, in the 
opinion of those responsible for them, they seem 
to accomplish satisfactorily the purposes for 
which they were intended. The first of these 
units will be ready for initial classroom trial in 
September, 1965, and others will be developed 
and tested over a period of several years. 

Suggestions and inquiries are welcomed. They 
should be directed to the Executive Director, 
Sociological Resources for Secondary Schools, 
Dartmouth College, Hinman Box 483, Hanover, 
New Hampshire 03755. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


PAUL W. TAPPAN 
(1911-1964) 


Paul W. Tappan, one of our most dis- 
tinguished criminologists and a long-time 
member of the American Sociological Asso- 
ciation, died in Berkeley, California, on 
June 9, 1964, after a brief illness. He had 
just returned from Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, where he had served the preceding 
academic year as Walter E. Meyer Visiting 
Research Professor at the Law School of 
Harvard University. 

Tappan was born on December 25, 1911, 
in Danbury, Connecticut. He studied at 
Clark University, from which he received 
the A.B. degree in 1934 and at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin where he earned his M.A. 
degree in 1935 and his Ph.D. in 1940. He 
began his teaching career as an assistant 
at Wisconsin, 1936-1937, and served as an 
instructor at Miami University from 1937 
to 1940. When Kimball Young became the 
first chairman of the sociology department 
at the new Queens College in New York he 
brought Tappan along with him as assistant 
professor, a post he retained until 1946. 

In 1944, while still at Queens, he began 
an association with New York University 
that was to last for 18 years, first as visiting 
assistant professor and then quickly through 
the ranks to a professorship of sociology and 
law in 1948, at the age of 37. Not content 
with a single series of academic degrees, he 
began soon after his removal to New York 
to study law, and accordingly earned his 
LL.B. at New York University in 1943 and 
shortly thereafter was admitted to the Bar 
of the State of New York. Two years later 
he earned the degree of Jur.Sc.D. at Colum- 
bia University, thus compiling the unusual 
record of five earned degrees. 

During the long student years, and indeed 
throughout his life, Tappan exhibited an in- 
ordinate capacity for hard labor. His law 
studies were undertaken while teaching a 
full schedule of courses, At the same time 
he was beginning to produce the books and 


nile Delinquency in 1949 and Crime, Justice 
and Correction in 196C, both of which ran 
through several editions and became leading 
texts in their field. He was.also author of 
a book in the sociology of law-—-The Social 
Meaning of Legal Concepts: Sociology of 
Inkeritance—and of many reports, including 
The Habitual Sex Offender which he wrote 
as Chairman of a Commission on that sub- 
ject for the State of New Jersey. In 1951 
he edited an important symposium entitled 
Contemporary Correction and he contrib- 
uted to a variety of journals including, 
among many others, the American Socio- 
logical Review and The Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence. 

At New York University Tappan taught 
at various times in Washington Square Col- 
lege, the Graduate School, the School of 
Law, and the School of Public Administra- 
tion, all of the them competing for his serv- 
ices. In addition, he taught summer sessions 
at St. Lawrence University, San Jose State 
College, and the University of California at 


Berkeley, and was Fulbright Lecturer at the / 


University of Melbourne in 1958, In 1962 
he resigned from New York University and 
became Professor of Criminology and Law 
at Berkeley, the post he held at his death. 

The academy, however, could not contain 
Tappan’s interests, nor exhaust his energy. 
He served the Eisenhower Administration as 
Chairman of the Federal Parole Board, 
served ou committees of the American Bar 
Association, worked on the model criminal 
code of the American Law Institute, was a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
American Correctional Association and of 
the Council of the National Probation and 
Parole Association, attended international 
conferences (frequently in an official capac- 
ity) at Stockholm, Geneva, and London, 
drafted in 1961 a penal code for the Gov- 
ernment of Liberia, ard lectured in the 
summer of 1963 at Fuchu, Japan, under the 
auspices of the United Nations, 

This list of accomplishments, incomplete 


articles that were to win him an early and \¥as it must necessarily be, stands neverthe- 


lasting reputation. In 1947 he published his 
first book, Delinquent Girls in Court, and 
followed it in subsequent years with Juve- 


less as testimony to a brilliant career. It 
does more than that. It demonstrates that 
sociology has its uses and that a man of 







ahs stature could bring its dis- 
ciplined thought and accumulated knowl- 
edge to state, federal, and international 
service. No one knows what more he would 
have achieved in the mature years that „gere 
denied him. All one can say is: “tat! his 
untimely death is a serious loss to thé ‘two 
professions of sociology and law, to naticnal 
and international citizenship, to the small 
number of persons he admitted to the inner 
circle of his friendship, and to his socio- 
logical colleagues everywhere. 

ROBERT BIERSTEDT 

New York University Bo 


ROSE HUM LEE 
(1904-1964) 


American sociology lost one of its out- 
standing contributors when Rose Hum Lee 
passed away in Phoenix, Ariz., on March 25, 
1964, at the age of 59. She was boln on 
August 20, 1904, in Butte, Montana. 

Lee received her bachelor’s degree from 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
1942. Her graduate work was completed at 
the University of Chicago where she earned 
the master’s degree in 1943 and the doctor- 
ate in sociology in 1947. Her dissertation,- 
“The Chinese Communities of the Rocky 
Mountain Region,” described the cultural 
elements peculiar to these communities, and 
analyzed the social and economic factors af- 
fecting their rise and decline. From this 
early work flowed a series of articles that 
became minor classics in the field. Her most 
famous essay, “The Decline of Chinatowns 
in the United States” (American Journal of 
Sociology, March, 1949), is reprinted in 
numerous anthologies on racial relations, ur- 
ban problems, and the sociology of minor- 
ities, Less well known but more significant 
for its ethnographic description was her 
earlier essay, “Social Institutions of a Rocky 
Mountain Chinatown” (Social Forces, Octo- 
ber, 1948), 

Before World War II, Lee lived in China, 
engaged in social work and in the study 
of missionary social welfare. (Her master’s 
thesis described the work of the 19th-cen-.., 
tury medical missionary and diplomat ir}: 
China, Peter Parker.) After obtaining her 
doctorate she continued her active interest 
in improving racial and human relations. 
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She served on the Education Committee of 
the Chicago Commission of Human Rela- 
tions and with the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. She was a board mem- 
ber of the Hyde-Park Kenwood Community 
Conference, and in 1959 she served as Na- 
tional’: ‘Seeretary of the Society for the Study 
of Social Problems. In the same year she , 
received the B’nai B’rith Woman of Achieve- 
ment Award for Greater Chicago. 

As a sociologist Lee utilized the theoreti- 


-cal approach and conceptual apparatus de- 


veloped by Robert E. Park and his col- 
leagues at the University of Chicago. 
“Chinatowns” were communities that arose ` 
from the conflict, competition, and accom- 
modation of the Chinese in white America. 
In one essay—‘‘Occupational Invasion, Suc- 
cession, and Accommodation of the Chinese 
of Butte, Montana” (American Journal of 
Sociology, July, 1949})—~she explored changes 
in the employment of Chinese in her birth- 
place from 1890 to 1945 in terms of the 
perspectives familiar to students of the Chi- 


‘cago school. In another essay, “The Mar- 


ginal Man” (Journal of Public Relations, 
Spring, 1956), she enhanced the theoretical 
precision of the concept first developed by 
Stonequist. In 1949-1950 she received a 
Social Science Research Council grant to 
study the new immigrant Chinese families 
in the San Francisco-Oakland area. Out of 
this research came four short monographs 
describing the social characteristics of estab- 
lished, immigrant, stranded, and delinquent 
Chinese. In 1960 she combined her exhaus- 
tive researches in her book, The Chinese in 
the United States of America. 

This book is her most important pub- 
lished work. (Her earlier book, The City: 
Urbanism and Urbanisation in Major World 
Regions, 1955, received critical acclaim and 
was singled out as a contemporary example 
of the pervasive influences of the Chicago 
school on urban sociology by Don Martin- 
dale in his important critique of that school’s 
approach.) In The Chinese in the United 
States of America Lee asked why the Chinese 
had not yet entered the final phase of Park’s 
racial cycle—assimilation—and she exhorted 
the Chinese in America to unshackle them- 


-selves from the parochial and limiting asso- 


ciations of Chinatown. Chinatowns were un- 
derstandable as a reaction to the hostility 
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of white America, but made no sense once 
that hostility had abated. In the absence of 
anti-Chinese prejudice the only explanation 
for the continued viability of closed Chinese 
communities was a failure of will on the part 
of the Chinese themselves, Chinatown lead- 
ers had a vested interest in segregation, she 
suggested, but the Chinatown masses were 
being exploited by these interests and should 
escape them by unreserved entrance into 
American society. “Now is the most auspi- 
cious time to strive for total and unreserved 
integration into the American society,” she 
wrote. “Although the road ahead may be 
rough, the attempt must be made, with the 
Chinese themselves taking the initiative, be- 
cause the members of the larger society have 
demonstrated their good will by removing 
the barriers, one by one... .” | 

In 1961 Lee took an extended leave from 
Roosevelt University in Chicago, where she 
had risen to full Professor and Chairman of 
the Department of Sociology—the first 
American of Chinese descent to do so. She 
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returned to the West and took Lp "ESEE 

at Phoenix College in Arizona. There she 
studied local problems of social welfare but 
devoted herself to writing a book-length 
monograph about her fatker, an immigrant 
from China who had worked as a ranch 
worker, miner, Jaundryman, and merchant. 
Hopefully this manuscript will be published 
posthumously, At the time of her death she 
was also working on research concerning the 
adoption of Indian children by whites. 

Rose Hum Lee died leaving a rich legacy 
of research and many questions requiring 
further work. For over 20 years she was the 
only American sociologist studying the 
Chinese in America. Her work challenges 
those who follow her to unravel the complex 
skein of ethnic and immigrant life in this 
country and to formulate from the biogra- 
phies and histories of its peoples more ade- 
quate sociological basis for understanding 
American society. 

StanForp M. Lyman 

Sonoma State College 
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THE A.S.A. AND PUBLIC POLICY 


` To the Editor: 


A nameless Scot has defined a gentleman as 
one who knows how to play the bagpipes—and 
doesn’t, One might say in a similar vein that 
a scientific society is one whose members have 
opinions on matters of public policy—and yet 
refrain from expressing them in the name of 
the society. 

At the second business meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in Montreal, a resolution was passed 
deploring by implication political attacks on 
Mobilization for Youth in New York City and 
` demanding that demonstration programs be 
judged solely by professional standards. Those 
who spoke in favor of the resolution raised 
eloquent voices in support of the freedom of 
- inquiry, the integrity of sociological investiga- 
tion, and the personal honesty of sociologists. 
No one, of course, opposes these virtues. No 
one that I know of, including those who spoke 
against the resolution, opposed its substance 
or its sentiment. 


The issue is quite a different one. The issue 
is what kind of society we want the American 
Sociological Association to be. The issue is 
whether we want, as a sciertific society, to pass 
any resolutions on matters of public policy. 

We should not have to remind one another 
that many centuries wer2 consumed before 
men learned to look at society objectively and 
thus created a science of sociology. Confusion 
still obtains in the public mind between social 
philosophy on the one hand and sociology on 
the other. We have now ccmpounded that con- 
fusion. In our own country sociology is still 
identified at times with social work, with social 
reform, ard even with socialism. We have com- 
pounded that confusion too. Are we ourselves 
unable, at this late date, to distinguish between 
a social problem and a sociological problem? 

The question is a simple one. Do we want 
to be a professional association like the Ameri- 
can Medical Association? Or a scientific society 
like the American Chemical Society? If the 
latter, it is inappropriate for us to assume a 
political hue and condemn a phenomenon it is 
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our business to study. Does the American Chem- 
ical Society deplore the fact that water is un- 
fairly composed of two parts of hydrogen and 
only one of oxygen? Does the American Astro- 
nomical Society regret the retrograde rotation 
of Phoebe, the ninth satellite of Saturn? Does 
the American Economic Association try to re- 
peal Gresham’s Law? Should the American So- 
ciological Association then condemn political 
interference with welfare programs? Our task 
as sociologists is neither to condone nor con- 
demn, neither to praise nor to blame, but al- 
ways and everywhere to seek the causes of 
things. 

This is not to say that, as citizens, we do 
not have opinions on public issues. As citizens 
there are many policies that we will want either 
to deplore or to promote. Many of us belong 
to associations dedicated to these purposes and 
to which we devote our energies—associations 
like the American Association of University 
Professors and The American Civil Liberties 
Union. These associations have the machinery, 
including legal counsel, with which to protect 
the status and affairs of professors on the one 
hand and civil liberties, including the freedom 
of inquiry, on the other. For the American 
Sociological Association to indulge in similar 
activities is not only supererogatory but also 
violates our principles, our purposes, and our 
basic philosophy. 

There are practical reasons also for us, as 
an Association, to stay out of the public arena: 


1. We are inexperienced in these matters. By a 
curious inversion of both the legal and the 
scientific process, the business meeting first 
passed the resolution and then voted to set up 
a Commission of Inquiry to ascertain the facts. 

2.We have no time to serve on commissions of 
inquiry or, for that matter, to debate resolu- 
tions of this kind at our annual meetings: At 
Montreal the matter occupied an unconscion- 
able amount of time, both in Council and at 
the business meetings, time that could have 
been devoted to our own problems of re-organ- 
ization. 

3. The Montreal resolution sets a precedent which, 
in future years, we shall come to rue. Next 
year, for example, cases may come not only 
from New York but from many other states 
as well, and the year after that even more. 


4.Such resolutions are almost wholly ineffective. | 


The excellent letter written on the subject of 
Mobilization for Youth by Walter P. Metzger 
of the Department of History, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and published in Tke New York Times 
on September 4, 1964, received much more 
publicity than our resolution (which, to my 
knowledge, received none at all). 

5.The members who attend the business meet- 
ings of the Association are only a small minority 
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of those in attendance at the ennual meetings. 
and they, in turn, are a small minority of the 
total membership. Can we be sure that 5% of 
our 7800 members—e liberal estimate of the 
number at the business meeting—will always 
represent the majority view of the Association? 

6.It has been hard to convince the Congress of 
the United States, on whose appropriations the 
scope of sociological research to a considerable 
degree depends, that the American Sociological 
Association is not just another pressure group. 
That task will now be more difficult. 


But the objection on grounds of principle 
outweighs all others. I suggest, in short, that 
the passing of resolutions on matters of public 
policy, no matter how meritorious the senti- 
ment, is no part of our proper business as a 
scientific society. I therefore petition the Presi- 
dent and Council of the American Sociological 
Association, by copy of this letter, to re-open 
the question for further consideration. 

Rosert BIERSTEDT 

New York University 


REPLY TO BIERSTEDT 


To the Editor: 


Bierstedt raises an important issue, and I 
agree that it deserves explicit consideration by 
the A.S.A. I disagree, however, with his formu- 
lation of the issue. Our choice is not between 
being a professional society and being a scien- 
tific one, but between accepting the fact that 
both involve political stands and, as Bierstedt 
seems to recommend, denying it—which is also 
a political stand. 

The model of a scientific society that Bier- 
stedt evidently has in mind dates back to the 
days when scientists were gentlemen and had 
so much political power as members of the 
elite that they did not need to act in openly 
political ways as scientists. They could claim 
to be above politics—still a most effective po- 
litical position—by insisting that their po- 
litical role was really a scientific one. We are 
not gentlemen in a society governed by gentle- 
men, however, and sociology does not have the 
elite status that the natural sciences possessed 
in 18th century England. Even the physical sci- 
ences do not have this status today, and their 


‘scientific societies engage in political action. 


The American Chemical Society, which Bier- 
stedt uses as a model, did so by building a 
bomb shelter under its Washington office to 
protect its staff, and to support civil defense 
legislation by demonstrating publicly the feasi- 
bility of such protection. 

The A.S.A. can and should be a scientific 
society, not in Professor Bierstedt’s sense, but- 
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in Professor Hughes’; it should not bar entry 
to anyone interested in sociology, and it should 
not engage in petty professionalism. But this 
has nothing to do with political stands. 

The fact is that as an Association, we have 
been involved in political activity for a long 
time. We seek maximum funds and optimum 
working conditions for researchers from our 
sponsors and employers, including the govern- 
ment; we try to cope with the certification of 
social psychologists, and we protest attempts 
to inhibit the freedom of sociologists. In the 
last year alone, the Association objected to 
fingerprinting and security forms, racial dis- 
crimination, and UNESCO's attempt to split 
sociology between the humanities and the natu- 
ral sciences. We have established a Washington 
office and asked the Executive Officer to spend 
some of his time lobbying for the advancement 
of sociology, and helping to build a coalition of 
other research groups to lobby more effectively, 
although we do not use that word to describe 
his activity. 

Unless Bierstedt is opposed to these political 
activities, he seems to be proposing—if only by 
implication—that we take a political stand when 
it enhances the reputation and fortunes of soci- 
ology, and refrain when the matter may be 
harmful to the discipline. 

As sociologists, we ought to recognize that, 
like other associations manifestly organized for 
non-political aims, the A.S.A. is part of the 
national political structure and must participate 
in it. To my mind, our participation ought to 
have at least three aims: to advance sociology, 
to defend it and individual sociologists when 
they are attacked, and to disseminate the policy 
implications of sociological findings on signifi- 
cant national issues. When our research leads 
us to conclusions that affect the future of 
American society, we ought to say so as an 
Association. 

Since the A.S.A. does not conduct research, 
its political role does not conflict with scientific 
objectivity. But there need be no conflict even 
for individuals. Max Weber heads a long list 
of sociologists who have been objective as re- 
searchers and politically active as academicians. 
Objectivity requires only that we not do re- 
search and be politically active on the same 
topic at the same time. This temporal separa- 
tion also maintains the distinction between s0- 
cial and sociological problems. A social prob- 
lem becomes sociological only if and when & 
sociologist studies it, and it remains sociological 
for him only as long as he is studying it. After- 
wards, the problem once again becomes social 
for him, and meanwhile it remains so for every- 
one else, including his colleagues who are not 
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studying it. Conversely, some sociological prob- 
lems are not social. We would not pass resolu- 
tions about empirical data any more than the 
American Chemical Society would resolve for 
or against the molecular composition of water 
or Einstein’s theory of relativity. We are justi- 
fied, however, iniacting on the political use of 
data, as physical scientists have acted on the 
use of the H-bomb, and as the Chemical Society 
acted in supporting the shelter building pro- 

I agree with Bierstedt that practical objec- 
tions are of secondary importance. There is 
never time for anything, and we must decide 
to make time for the most important matters. 
Isn’t his concern once more a distinction be- 
tween issues that help us and those that might 
hurt us? Suppose Congress threatened to cut 
off all funds for sociological research because 
it is controversial; would we not then have 
time—and incentive—to act politically? The 
Mobilization for' Youth resclution did not re- 
ceive sufficient publicity, but our inexperience 
in obtaining press coverage should be corrected, 
not praised. The poor attendance at A.S.A. 
business meetings, due mainly to the lack of 
interest in routine housekeeping matters, will, 
I think, be corrected when significant resolu- 
tions are placed on the agenda. 

What Congress thinks of us is an empirical 
question worth some study. I suspect that most 
Congressmen view groups that request privi- 
leges and funds as quasi-pressure groups, 
whether these requests are justified in the name 
of science, the public inter2st, or other aims 
manifestly “above politics,” if only because 
Congress gets more requests from such groups 
than it can possibly satisfy. Moreover, were 
Congress interested in sociclogy as a science, 
rather than as 4 resource for the solution of 
social problems,; it would be supplying funds 
for basic research to build sociological theory, 
and not for the applied studies it has been 
supporting. 

Finally, I do not share Bierstedt’s fear about 
our national image. As sociology becomes bet- 
ter known, the traditional ccnfusion with social 
work and socialism will disappear. Even so, 
because we study controversial topics we will 
always be suspect, but I take this as a left- 
handed compliment to be fought politically 
when necessary, and not as a danger from which 
to hide. 

As long as individual researchers do not en- 
gage in political activity on behalf of the topics 
they are studying, we are in no danger of losing 
our reputation as scientists. Since the A.S.A. 
speaks for us as a group, and is not subject 
to the pressures that can be put upon us as 
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individuals, it is ideally suited to take political 
action in behalf of our discipline and in defense 
of our colleagues. Our friends in Congress and 
elsewhere will respect us for such action; our 
enemies cannot be won over by anything we 
do, except our self-immolation. 
Herpsert J. Gans 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


REPLY TO BIERSTEDT 


To the Editor: 
Bierstedt assumes that the A.S.A. is “a scien- 


tific society,” an expression to which he assigns . 


characteristics of a contradictory nature but for 
which he offers no authoritative or widely used 
definition. He asserts “that the passing of reso- 
lutions on matters of public policy . . . is no 
part of our proper business as a scientific soci- 
ety.” At the same time, he laments the A.S.A.’s 
difficulty in convincing “the Congress of the 
United States, on whose appropriations the 
scope of sociological research to a considerable 
degree depends, that the American Sociological 
Association is not just another pressure group.” 

Thus Bierstedt contends that the A.S.A. should 
not have taken two actions at the recent 
Montreal meetings having to do with the work- 
ing conditions of sociological researchers in an 
agency under governmental subsidy, but it 
should feel quite free to support an expensive 
Washington lobby for the purpose of influ- 
encing public policy on research appropriations.? 
Perhaps Bierstedt has a formula for resolving 
this inconsistency? 

ALFRED McCiune LEE 
Brooklyn College 


1 For my reports on recent developments in the 
A.S.A. to the membership of 8.8.S.P., see Social Prob- 
lems, 9 (1961-62), pp. 289-292, 400-401; 10 (1962~ 
63), pp. 97-100, 293-297, 409-411; 11 (1963-64); 
pp. 319-321, and 12 (1964-65), forthcoming. 


THE A.S.A. AND PUBLIC POLICY ' 


To the Editor: 


It seems to me that the action taken in the 
recent business meeting of the Association in 
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Montreal calls for further airing and comment. 
I refer, of course, to the resolution condemning 
attacks made on the Mobilizetion for Youth 
Project in New York City. l 

This action, taken in the name of the Asso- 
ciation, may have been good, but I am con- 
vinced that it was impossible to make such a 
judgment on the basis of the emotional solici- 
tations made in the meeting. More important, 
the majority by which it passed (114 for, 30 
against) represented less than 10 per cent of 
persons registered at the meetings, and less 
than a half per cent of our membership. 

Candid appraisal makes it clear that this 
action bears only a remote allegiance to the 
requirements of democratic policy formation 
and action. Perhaps more disturbing is its 
resemblance to situations in which articulate 
and militant fractions “capture” organizations. 
Since, as I understand it the action reversed a 
long-standing policy of our Association, those 
at the business meeting should at least have 
voted to present the issue to the total member- 
ship by mail ballot. 

A scholarly and professional association 


.should and must defend members against un- 


warranted attacks and above all, in our case, 
maintain freedom of inquiry. But we risk seri- 
ous discredit to ourselves by initiating such 
defense on other than an informed basis. From 
the standpoint of tactics, anticipated publicity, 
and membership support, our strongest move 
would have been to appoint a commission of 
inquiry, hopefully including persons of judicious 
as well as militant temperament. The uses to 
which the report of such a Commission might 
be put are, for me and I am sure for others, 
most intriguing. 

My concluding thought is that it would be 
well to insist that policy matters of importance 
to the Association appear on an agenda pub- 
lished prior to the business meetings. While this 
may impose something of a burden on those who 
believe that “time is of the essence,” it will 
help forestall criticisms of the precipitant kind 
of action taken in the present case. 

Epwix M. Lemert 

University of Caltfornia, 

Davis 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


American Sociological Association 
The members of the Committee on International 
Cooperation of the ASA stand ready to advise mem- 


bers of the ASA planning a foreign visit as to sod- 
ologists in other countries with mutual interests 


whom they might wish to contact. It is recognized 
that many ASA members will already have the con- 
tacts that they need. Should a member wish to use 
the services of the Committee on International Co- 
operation, he is requested to write to the Executive 
Officer of the Association, stating the countries he 
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expects to visit, the estimated length of stay, and 
whether or not he is chiefly interested in becoming 
informed about certain topics and the activities of 
sociologists in a given country. This communica- 
tion will then be sent to Committee members 
knowledgeable about those countries and appropri- 
ate suggestions will be made. 


Calendar of Meetings 


American Psychopathological Association, Tre, 
Symposium on Comparative Psychopathology— 
Animal and Human, February 19-20, Park Sheraton 
Hotel, New York City; Fourth Annual Institute, 
Institute on Middle Africa, March 5-6, Hanover 
College, Indiana (will deal with the economic, 
political and socio-cultural development in middle- 
Africa); Pennsylvania Sociological Society, annual 
meeting, October 29-30, Pennsylvania State Unai- 
versity; Second International Congress of Psy- 
chodrama, August 29-September 3, 1966, Facuty 
of Medicine, Paris, France (for further information 
and registration write J. L. Moreno, M.D., P.O. Hox 
311, Beacon, New York; Second International Ccn- 
gress of Psychosomatic Medicine in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, July 28-31, Vienna, Austria (for fur- 
ther information write Doz. Dr. A. H. Palmrich, 
Secretary General, Wiener Medizinische Akadercie, 
Alserstr. 4, Vienna 9, Austria); Society for Applied 
Anthropology, annual meeting, April 2~4, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 


District of Columbia Sociological Society, annual 
meeting, May 15, University of Maryland; Eastern 
Sociological Society, annual meeting, April 9-11, 
Hotel Commodore, New York City; Midwest So- 
clological Society, annual meeting, April 22-24, 
Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis; Ohio Valley Socio- 
logical Society, annual meeting, May 6-8, Phoeaix 
Hotel, Lexington; Pacific Sociological Society, an- 
nual meeting, April 22~24, Salt Lake City; Rural 
Sociological Society, annual meeting, August 27-29, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; Society for the 
Study of Social Problems, annual meeting, August 
27-30, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; Southarn 
Sociological Society, annual meeting, April 8-10, At- 
lanta Americana Hotel, Atlanta; Southwestern So- 
ciological Assoclation, annual meeting, April 16-17, 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas. 


Grants, Fellowships, Awards 


The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Socio-Psychological Prize of 
$1,000 is awarded annually for a meritorious essay 
in this field. It must deal with basic observation and 
construction in the area variously known as social 
process, group behavior, or interpersonal behavior. 
Entries may be of any length but preference will be 
given to manuscripts not over 50,000 words. The 
essay should present a completed analysis of a prob- 
lem, the relevant data, and an interpretation of the 
data in terms of the postulates with which the 
study began. Entries should be submitted in quad- 
ruplicate and accompanied by six copies of an ab- 
stract not to exceed 1200 words to Dael Wolfie, 
Executive Officer, AAAS, 1515 Massachusetts Ave- 
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| 
nue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005, Manuscripts 
and abstracts will not be returned. For further in- 
formation write the Executive Officer. 


i 

The Ford Foundation announces grants total- 
ing $830,000 to help juvenile courts improve their 
services in assisting both juvenile delinquents and 
nondelinquent children who are in trouble. Funds 
to the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
($730,000) will be used to demonstrate the value of 
attorneys in cases involving juveniles and to study 
the treatment of nondelinquent children in juvenile 
courts. Court and law-school programs will be con- 
ducted in Cleveland, Newark, and a four-county 
area in North Carolina, and the Family Court in 
New York City will be studied. A grant of $100,000 


- will be used by the' National Council on Crime and 


Delinquency to prepare a reference work of tested 
juvenile court procedures. For further information 
contact Richard Magat or Donald Myrus, Office of 
Reports, Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York. 


Haney Foundation Series; The Trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania have announced that 
three awards, each of $5,000, may be made for dis- 
tinguished work in the humanities and the social 
sciences, to appear as succeeding volumes in the 
series. Statements of interest, or inquirles, should be 
addressed to Bernard J. Ford, Secretary, Haney 
Foundation Series,' Charles Patterson Van Pelt Li- 
brary, University of Pennsylvania, 3420 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104. The dead- 
line for submission of manuscripts is August 1, 1965. 


Harvard University, Graduate School of 
Public Administration, announces the Lucius N. 
Littauer Fellowships for 1965. The fellowships are 
for public servants who have had considerable ex- 
perience in government, and preferably some gradu- 
ate study in the social sciences, and who plan defi- 
nitely to continue their careers in government 
service, either at the Federal, state or local level. Stu- 
dents in the School pursue individual programs of 
study. These may be concentrated in one of the 
social sciences, particularly economics or political 
science, or they may combine two or more fields in 
a manner suited to'specific needs. The annual awards 
of fellowships will;'be announced on or about April 
1, 1965, for the academic year beginning September 
27, 1965. The fellowships are adjusted in amount to 
the needs of the student and may carry stipends up 
to a maximum of; $5,300. For application blanks, 
catalogues, and other information write the Regis- 
trar, 123 Littauer Center, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts, Applications should be 
filed by March 15, 1965. Where circumstances war- 
rant, later applications may be considered. 


The Institute of International Education 
announces scholarship opportunities for graduate 
study in Asia in „1965—66. Awards in most cases 
cover tuition, books, travel and maintenance. For 
eligibility requirements and details regarding ap- 
plication, students, should consult the Fulbright Pro- 
gram Adviser on campus and the brochure, “United 
States Government Grants for Graduate Study 
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Abroad, 1965-66,” as well as the other informational 
materials available through the Fulbright Program 
Adviser. 


Associations, Agencies, Institutions, Ete. 


The American Psychopathological Associa- 
tion, Inc., will hold its annual symposium on 
“Comparative Psychopathology—Animal and Hu- 
man” on February 19-20, at the Park Sheraton 
Hotel, New York City. The general scope of the 
symposium is to present the development of psy- 
chopathologically deviant behavior in animals and 
man as viewed from a vantage point provided by 
the various scientific models for the etiology of the 
mental disorders: sociocultural, developmental, 
learning theory and conditioning, genetic, internal 
environment, and neuro-physiological or brain func- 
tion models. 


The American Public Health Association 
Southern Branch, Medical Care and Mental 
Health Sections, will meet jointly on April 6-9, in 
New Orleans, to explore the subject “Public and 
Private Responsibility in Mental Care.” For infor- 
mation and application materlals write George V. 
Truss, Executive Secretary, APHA Southern Branch, 
P.O. Box 2591, Birmingham 2, Alabama. 


The National Science Foundation announced 
the appointment of Howard H. Hines as Division 
Director for Social Sciences. As Division Director, 
he will head NSF programs supporting basic re- 
search in cultural and physical anthropology, arch- 
geology, economics, linguistics, economic and social 
geography, political science, social psychology, s0- 
ciology, and history and philosophy of sclence. 


The North American Association of Alco- 
holism Programs now has an individual member- 
ship category for individuals having a professional 
interest in the problems of alcohol and alcoholism; 
annual fee is $7.50. For more information write 
North American Association of Alcoholism Pro- 
grams, 323 Dupont Circle Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20036. ' 


The Pennsylvania Sociological Society. Of- 
ficers for 1965-66 are: President, Willam M. Kep- 
hart, University of Pennsylvania; Vice President, 
Chester Jurczak, Duquesne University; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Richard Leonard, LaSalle College. 


The Rural Sociological Society held its an- 
nual meeting at Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue, Quebec, on August 25-28, 1964, followed 
by joint sessions with the American Sociological 
Association in Montreal on September 1. Program 
theme of the meeting was “Human Resource De- 
velopment—Canada and the United States.” About 
350 attended the meeting at which Paul J. Jehlik 
presided as President. Incoming officers are: Presi- 
dent, A. Lee Coleman, University of Kentucky; 
Vice President, G. M. Beal, Iowa State University ; 
Secretary~Treasurer, H. M. Sauer, South Dakota 
State University. President-elect is J. Allan Beegle, 
Michigan State University. The 1965 annual meet- 
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ing will be in Chicago, August 27-30, under the 
program theme “The Rural-Urban Variable.” 


The Sociological Association of Australia 
and New Zealand. Elected officers are: President, 
J. A. Barnes, Australian National University; Vice 
President for Australia, S. Encel, Australian Na- 
tional University; Vice President for New Zealand, 
J. H. Robb, Victoria University of Wellington; 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. J. Mol, Australian National 
University. The first edition of The Australian and 
New Zéaland Journal of Sociology will be pub- 
lished in April 1965 (J. Zubrzycki, Editor, Aus- 
tralian National University). 


United Nations Technical Assistance Re- 
eruitment Services announces vacancies in for- 
eign countries in the fields of statistics, community 
development, social defence, and social services. For 
information write Technical Assistance Recruitment 
Services, United Nations, New York 17, New York. 


Colleges and Universities 


Bennett College. Appointed: Donald J. 


Calista. 


Boston University. Established: A series of 
lectures on youth probation problems by national 
authorities in the field began in October by the Bos- 
ton University Law-Medicine Irstitute’s Training 
Center in Youth Development and the Office of the 
Massachusetts State Commissioner of Probation. The 
lecture series is aimed at training personnel engaged 
in activities designed to control and prevent delin- 
quency and is open to the public. Professional work- 
ers and other practitioners in many fields are eligi- 
ble for the Center’s supplementary training pro- 
grams which are supported by a renewal grant of 
$147,913 from the U.S. Office of Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Development, For further infor- 
mation contact Warren Bazirgan, Boston Univer- 
sity News Bureau, 232 Bay State Road, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02215. 


Brigham Young University. Appointed: 
Wilford E. Smith, formerly of the Church College 
of Hawaii, Laie. Returned: Reed H. Bradford from 
a six-month sabbatical which he spent at the Bu- 
reau of Community Development at the University 
of Utah analyzing research done on Utah com- 
munities; he is presently making an analysis of 
the sociology of communication in the family. 
On leave: John Æ. Sorensen on sabbatical at 
the Defense Research Corporation in Santa Bar- 
bara. Other activities: Wilford E. Smith is mak- 
ing a study of morality of college students. James T. 
Duke is making an analysis of data on the recruit- 
ment of Jamaican leaders and is initlating a study 
of attitudes toward social, economic, political and 
racial equality in the United States. William G. Dyer 
has completed a research project entitled “Change 
Induction in Small Task Groups” financed by a 
UCLA Business Department grant. Merlin G. Myers 
is working on two studies: the Lineage System of 
Iroquois and the Navajo Social Organization. Evan 
T. Peterson is making a study cf student nurses: 
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College Educated for Nursing Service. Joseph N. 
Symons is making a study of relevant factors in- 
volved in the successful parole of Utah State 
prisoners, 


Brown University. Correction: Dr. Martin 
U. Martel has been appointed as associate professor 
of sociology.. 


University of California, Davis. Appointed: 
Edgar Z. Friedenberg, formerly of Brooklyn Col- 
lege, as professor. César Grafa, formerly of Uhai- 
versity of Chicago, as associate professor. Brace 
Hackett, formerly of University of Califorca, 
Berkeley, as assistant professor and as assistant 7e- 
search sociologist with the Institute of Govern- 
mental Affairs. Robert Maisel, formerly of Skid- 
more College, as assistant professor. Resigned: 
Charles D. Bolton to accept a position at Portland 
State College. Awarded: To Kenneth C. W. Kam- 
meyer, a U.S. Public Health Service grant for re- 
search on “Information Diffusion about a Family 
Service Agency.” To John Finley Scott, a National 
Science Foundation summer fellowship for a study 
of kinship and education. To Edgar Z. Friedenberg, 
a U.S. Office of Education grant to study the in- 
flueace of ressentiment on secondary school teach- 
ers. Established: An MA program In sociology. 


University of California, Los Angeles. Ap- 
pointed: Nicole de Maupeiou-Abboud, Institate 
des Sciences Sociales de Travail, and Natalie (Rog- 
off) Ramsøy, University of Oslo, as visiting l=c- 
turers. John D. Brewer, Clifford T. Paynton, and 
Shelly E. Chandler as acting assistant professors. 
Ruth (Riemer) Ellersleck and Christine R. (Kays2r) 
Griner as lecturers. Richard T. Morris as acting 
chairman for 1964-65. Odd Ramsøy, University of 
Oslo, as visiting associate professor. George Sabazh, 
formerly of the University of Southern California, 
as associate professor. Melvin Seeman as editor of 
Sociomeiry, Charles R, Wright as associate editor 
of Sociological Inquiry. Promoted: Richard T. 
Morris to professor. Returned: Richard T. Morris 
from a one-year leave of absence spent studying 
foreign students in Holland under a Fulbright Re- 
search Fellowship and a grant from the Social Scl- 
ence Research Center. On Jeave: Melville Dalton, 
fall semester, doing research In industry. Leo Kuper, 
fall semester, to continue research into the social 
consequences of pluralism in African societies, more 
particularly in law and religion. Ralph H. Turner, 
one-year sabbatical in England doing research on 
“Institutional Arrangements and Ideology for Up- 
ward Mobility in England.” Awarded: To Oscar 
Grusky with Roy Hansen as co-investigator a 
US. Air Force Office of Scientific Research grant 
for a twelve-month study of “Political Behavior of 
Foreign Military Elites: A Case Study.” To Mefvin 
Seeman, a National Institutes of Health grant for 
a three-year comparative study (in Sweden, France, 
and the US.) of allenation in work. To Ralph H. 
Turner, a Guggenheim Fellowship, for study of 
“Mobility Ideologies in the United States and Eng- 
land.” To Harold Garfinkel and Lindsey C. Church- 
il, a USAFOSR grant for. their project on “Some 
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Features of Decision-making in Common-sense Sit- 
uations of Choice." To Richard T. Morris, a con- 
tinuation grant for:the study of professionalization 
in dentistry. To the Department, a renewal of a 
grant from the National Institute of General Medi- 
cal Sciences for expansion of its graduate research 
training program with stipends for trainees. Other 
activities; John E. Horton is conducting research 
on an analysis of perspectives and counter-perspec- 
tives in the field of deviant behavior and social 
problems and on :an exploration of the possible 
uses of documentary films in sociology, Peter A. 
Orleans read a paper at the American Statistical 
Association meeting in Chicago, December 27-30, 
and, as co-investigator with Ruth Hurtado of the 
Catholic University Andres Bello, is working on a 
study of social differentiation and local area organ- 
ization in Caracas, Vennezuela, supported by the 
Instituto Venesolano Action Comunitaria. 
af 


Dartmouth College. Appointed: Frieda Sil- 
vert, as lecturer. Returned: Michael E. Choukas, 
from field work on: Samos. Francis E. Merrill, from 
research in France. Awarded: To the Department, 
a NSF matching grant for teaching materials and 
equipment for the'soclology laboratory. Other ac- 
tivities: Robert A. Feldmesser is directing the NSF 
grant to the ASA for the preparation of sociological 
resources for the secondary schools; Paul E. Kelly 
ig associate director. H. Wentworth Eldredge lec- 
tured at the NATO Defense College in Paris, was © 
a visiting scholar of the West German Federal Re- 
public, and a panelist at the 8th Annual Conference 
of the Organization of Cornell Planners at Ithaca. 
Derek L. Phillips is conducting a state-wide survey 
of the prevalence of mental illness in New Hamp- 
shire. 


Duke University. Appointed: W. Reynolds 
Farley, formerly of the Population Research and 
Training Center, as assistant professor. Pro- 
moted: Alan C. Kerckhoff, to professor. George L. 
Maddox, to professor of sociology and professor of 
medical sociology ‘in psychiatry. On leave: Joel 
Smith, on sabbatical for the academic year at Duke 
for further research study. 


East Carolina College. Appointed: Wiliam 
H. Gulley, formerly of Richmond Professional In- 
stitute, as associate professor. Promoted: Ralph R. 
Napp, to associate, professor. Returned: George A. 
Douglas, from year’s leave at University of the 
Seven Seas where. he served as Dean, Division of 
Human Resources; and professor of soclology. 


Emory University. Appointed: Martin Levin, 
formerly of Johns Hopkins University, as instructor. 
Resigned: Murray L. Wax. Awarded: To Arthur 
M. Cohen, a NSFigrant for research on communi- 
cation networks and leadership. To S. Mitra, a 
Graduate Research Committee grant for analysis of 
fertility trends. Tå Martin Levin, a GRC grant for 
simulation of interaction processes. To the Depart- 
ment, renewal and addition of NDEA Fellowships 
and a NSF grant of $37,870 for a Summer Institute 
for College Teachers of Sociology, to be held June 
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15~July 30, 1965, to be directed by John T. Doby 
with Roy G. Francis, University of Minnesota, as 
associate director. Elected: John T. Doby as first 
vice president of the Southern Sociological Society. 


Hartwick College. Appointed: Robert Sheak, 
formerly of Temple University, as instructor. Negley 
K. Teeters, formerly of Temple University, as visit- 
ing professor. Promoted: Donald R. Vosburgh as 
chairman of the department. Returned: Former 
part-time staff members H, Claude Hardy and 
Floy S. Hyde to full-time duties as emeritus pro- 
fessor of sociology and special assistant to the Presi- 
dent, and as associate professor in the Department 
of Philosophy and Religion, respectively. 


University of Hawaii. Appointed: Harry V. 
Ball, formerly of the University of Wisconsin, and 
Ching-kun Yang, formerly of the University of 
Pittsburgh, as professors. Harold T. Christensen, as 
visiting professor durlng the second semester. 
Awarded: To Otomar J. Bartos, a USAFOSR 
grant for research on intragroup negotiation through 
computer simulation and experiments. Established: 
A Delinquency Control and Prevention Training 
Center is being established at the University through 
a three-year grant from HEW; Harry V. Ball will 
direct the Center’s interdisciplinary experimental 
program. Other activities: George Y. M. Won, 
Douglas S. Yamamura, and C. K. Yang all hold 
research professorships from the University’s Social 
Science Research Institute which has received a 
three-year grant from the Ford Foundation. C. K. 
Yang recently returned from Hong Kong where he 
worked on his project on pre-industrial urban social 
structure in traditional China and assisted the soci- 
ology department of Chung Chi College in setting 
up a field studies center. Douglas S. Yamamura and 
George Y. M. Won are making a cross-cultural study 
of youth. Bernhard L. Hormann was in Hong 
Kong last summer on a research planning project. 


Kansas State University, Appointed: Randall 
C. Hill, as acting department chairman. Cecil G. 
Willis, formerly of the University of Missouri, as 
temporary assistant professor. Herta H. Jogland, 
formerly of the German Research Council, as in- 
structor. Promoted: Ralph E. Dakin, to professor. 
Established: An independent department of so- 
ciology and anthropology. Other activities: Joseph 
Rogers has been appointed to the research commit- 
tee of the American Correctional Association. Wayne 
Rohrer and Ralph Dakin are conducting studies in 
area development and decision-making in relation 
to conservation and control of water resources as 
part of a department-supported program of Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station Research. 


University of Kentucky. Appointed: Mo- 
hamed El-Assal, formerly of Indiana University, 
and Claude Bennett, formerly of Cornell Univer- 
sity, as instructors. Promoted: James S. Brown, to 
professor. Cyrus M. Johnson, to assistant professor. 
On leave: Jiri T. Kolaja, on sabbatical. Awarded: 
To Grant Youmans (USDA), from Farm Popula- 
tion Branch, USDA, $6,000 to prepare a monograph 
on The Status, Problems, and Prospects of the 
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Rural Aged in the United States. To Ronald L. 
Akers and Charles O. Carlton, graduate students, 
recognition by the Kentucky Department of Men- 
tal Health for the best completed project in mental 
health research in 1963, a study of Factors in Out- 
patient Clinic Attendance in Eastern Kentucky. 
Other activities: Melvin L. DeFleur is serving on 
a special NSF evaluation panel for programs of re- 
search participation for college and high school 
teachers, A NIMH traineeship program is in opera- 
tion for the first year. Three NSF Fellows are in 
residence. 


University of Michigan. Appointed: Charles 
Moskos, Gayl Ness, John F. Lofland, Morris F. 
Friedell, Edward O. Laumann, Howard Schuman, 
Volney Steffire, Thomas F. Mayer, David R. Nors- 
worthy, Ian Weinberg, and J. Alan Winter. Louis 
Guttman, of Hebrew University, as visiting pro- 
fessor. Promoted: Bill Gamson, to associate pro- 
fessor. Returned: Philip E. Converse, as associate 
professor. John Takeshita, from a two-year stay in 
Taichung, Taiwan, where he served as associate di- 
rector of the Taiwan Population Studies Center in 
charge of several surveys on fertility and family 
planning and a field experiment in family planning 
promotion. Resigned: Robert Somers, to accept a 
position at the University of California, Berkeley. 
Paul Mott, to accept a position at Pennsylvania. 
Albert McQueen, to accept a position at Howard. 
Awarded: To Robert O. Blood, Jr., a grant from 
the Institute of Life Insurance to support analysis 
of the kinship data from the 1955 DAS and a 
parallel farm sample (in collaboration with David 
Goldberg and Michael Aiken), Other activities: 
Burton Thumas has been appointed to direct the 
formation of a new undergraduate residential col- 
lege near the North Campus. David R. Nosworthy 
has initiated studies on occupational mobility and 
fertility in the U.S., as part of a large-scale study 
now in progress at the Population Studies Center. 
Howard Schuman recently completed field work on 
a survey of industrial workers and peasants in East - 
Pakistan; analysis will emphasize social psycho- 
logical changes resulting from movement out of 
rural agriculture into urban industry. 


New York University. Elected: Leonard S. 
Cottrell, Jr., as chairman of the Dean’s Advisory 
Council of New York University’s Graduate School 
of Social Work. 


University of North Carolina. Awarded: To 
the Department, three NDEA Title IV fellowships 
for graduate students specializing in statistics and 
quantitative sociology; includes nontaxable stipends 
plus tuition and: additional funds for research ex- 
penses. Students beginning their graduate work in 
September 1965 are eligible. Interested persons 
should write to the Chairman, Department of So- 
clology, University of North Carclina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina 27515. 


Northeastern University. Appointed: Frank 
F. Lee, formerly of Oakland University, as pro- 
fessor and chairman of the department. Ronald 
Nuttal, as director of the Stearn’s Study (a research 
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project in ethical and social behavior). On leave: 
Morton Rubin, on sabbatical with an SSRC grant 
to study group relations in Acre, Israel. Resigned: 
Donald Pitkin, as chairman of the department to 
become chairman of the department of anthropology 
at Amherst College. Robert N. Rapoport to become 
director of the Institute of Human Relations, Bos- 
ton College. Established: MA degree in sociology 
with emphasis on social science in medicine and 
methodological training. Other activities: Theo- 
dore N. Ferdinand and Robert N. Rapoport are 
conducting analyses of interviews with engineering 
and scientific students with the aim of identifying 
personality styles related with success in engineer- 
ing, attitudes towards future careers and marriage. 


Oakland University. Appointed: Jesse R. 
Pitts, formerly of Wayne State University, as pro- 
fessor and chairman of the department. Emil Oes- 
terelcher, formerly of University of Ilinois, as 
instructor. Daniel Foss, formerly of Brandeis Uni- 
versity, as assistant instructor, 


University of Oregon. Established: Center 
for the Advanced Study of Educational Adminis- 
tration through a grant of $2.5 million from the 
USOE. Will be devoted to basic and applied research 
and to improvement of educational administration 
and organization in the elementary, secondary, and 
higher educational levels. 


University of Pennsylvania, Appointed: Paul 
E. Mott, formerly of University of Michigan, as as- 
sistant professor. Promoted: William M. Kephart, 
to professor. Returned: Philip Rieff, from a year’s 
leave of absence with the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions. On leave: Richard Lam- 
bert, completing a two-year research project In 
India. Other activities: Vincent Whitney spent 
the month of October traveling in connection with 
the Ceylon Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Marvin Wolfgang served as chairman of 
the session on Prediction at the First International 
Congress of Social Psychiatry, London, September 
17-22. Arthur Shostak served as research director 
for an Office of Education summer project dealing 
with high-school dropouts. 


Pepperdine College. Appointed: Mont Whit- 
son as acting chairman. Established: A new de- 
partment of sociology and anthropology. 


University of Pittsburgh. Appointed: Wil- 
liam Delany, formerly of Cornell University, and 
Bernhardt Lieberman, formerly of Harvard Uni- 
versity, as associate professors. David L, Ellison, 
formerly of Purdue University, as instructor. David 
B. Rogers, professor emeritus, has accepted a spe- 
cial appointment in the department. On leave: 
Joseph W. Eaton, for the study of youth move- 
ments in Israel. Robert Hawkes, as faculty associate 
at the Heller Research Center, Brandeis University. 
Herbert Maccoby, as visiting professor at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. Roger W. Nett, for 
a second year with the University of Pittsburgh 
Program at the University of Quito, Ecuador. C. K. 
Yang, as visiting professor at the University of 
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Hawaii. Awardeli: To Wiliam Delany, a grant 
from Comparative Administrative Group, American 
Society for Public Administration, to study “Public 
Bureaucracies in, Developing Countries in Relation 
to Social Structure and Political Process.” To Ray | 
H. Elling, a grant; from the Milbank Memorial Fund 
to explore programs of social science in public 
health and a continuation grant for the study of 
public health careers. To Jiri Nehnevajsa, USAFOSR 
and Office of Civil Defense grants for “Project Out- 
comes,” “Civil Defense and Society,” “Cold War 
and Civil Deferse,” and for & study of “1970 Fu- 
tures of Columbia.” To Edward A. Suchman, a 
USPHS grant jor “Study of Social-Psychological 
Factors in Accident-Prevention Among Sugar Cane 
Workers in Puerto Rico,” and a Puerto Rico De- 
partments of Public Works and of Health grant 
for “Study of Attitudes to, and Performance on, 
Driver Licensing Tests in Relation to Traffic Acci- 
dents.” To the Department, a NIH grant to develop 
the Methodology Program and a NDEA grant to 
strengthen the International Social Change Pro- 
gram. Other activities: Herbert A. Aurbach is 
doing research on cultural differences as they apply 
to learning in the schools and on diffusion of educa- 
tional practices and innovations. Burkart Holzner 
and Bernhardt Lieberman are engaged in “A Soci- 
ological Case Study of Organizational Change and 
Goal Attainment in an Academic Institute.” Urs K. 
Hedinger, University of Bern, is at the University 
of Pittsburgh on a Postdoctoral Mellon Fellowship 
for 1964-65. 


Purdue University. Other activities: The De- 
partment of Administrative Sziences announces its 
Distinguished Visitors in the Behavioral Sciences 
series for 1964-65. Ten behavioral scientists will 
spend one week on campus and will offer a short, 
self-contained lecture seminar series on topics of 
current interest. For further information write John 
J. Sherwood, Department of Psychology, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana 47907. 


Rutgers University. Appointed: Ronald Cos- ‘ 
per, as instructor; and Merton Hyman, as research 
associate, at the Center for Alcohol Studies. Hans- 
fried Kellner, =s, instructor at Douglass College. 
Promoted: Mertin D. Hyman, to assistant pro- 
fessor at Newark College. Returned: Robert Gut- 
man, after leave of absence as visiting professor at 
Stanford University. Jackson Toby, after year’s 
leave of absence under a Rutgers Research Council 
Faculty Fellowship to do reseerch on “Sub-cultural 
Delinquency in Five Industrial Societies.” On leave: 
Richard Jung, to do research and writing at the de- 
partment of sociology at Cornell University. Simon 
Marcson, for this academic year on a NASA re- 
search grant. 


University of Santa Clara. Appointed: 
Witold Krassowski, as director of the Social Sciences 
Division. Gordon; H. Lewis, Robert E. Muzzy, and 
Paul F. Verden, all of Stanford University, as lec- 
turers. Promoted: Witold Krassowski, to associate 
professor. Established: Internships in the field of 
corrections for outstanding upper-division students 
in cooperation with the county correction agencies, 
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under the directorship of John H. McNamara, A 
Departmental Scholars Program for outstarding 
students which provides them with new learning 
opportunities and experiences. 


Southern Illinois University. Appointed: 
Charles R. Synder, as chairman of the department. 
Frank C. Nall, formerly of Michigan State: Uni- 
versity, as assistant professor. C. Wilson Record, 
formerly of Sacramento State College, as professor. 
Promoted: Louis Petroff, to associate profesor. 
Raymond L. Schmitt, to assistant professor. On 
leave: Peter Munch, to continue his study of the 
people of Tristan da Cunha. Resigned: Paul J. 
Campisi, as chairman of the department; will! TOn- 
tinue in his teaching and research capacities amd as 
editor of the Sociological Quarterly. Douglas R. 
Rennie, to accept a position at the University of 
Manitoba, Awarded: To Charles R. Snyder and 
William Simon, a NIMH grant of $4,152 to S:udy 
the sources of nonconformity in health practices 
and the personal and social characteristics of |non- 
conformists. Elected: Charles R. Snyder, to. ASA 
Council as representative of the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems. 


State University of New York, Harpur: Tol- 
lege. Awarded: A $2,000 grant for a public lec- 
ture series on urban community problems and 
their relation to the Binghamton Metropoitan 
Area; sponsored by the Sperry and Hutchinson 
Company. 


University of Texas. Appointed: Ivan C. 
Belknap, acting chairman for 1964-65. Norval D. 
Glenn, formerly of the University of Llinois, as 
assistant professor. Alvan O. Zarate, formerly of 
Brown University, as instructor. Promoted: 
Alexander L. Clark, to associate profezsor. 
Awarded: To William R. Arnold, a University 
Research Institute grant to study self-reported de- 
linquency in a number of communities. To Chsrles 
M. Bonjean, a grant from the Hogg Foundation 
for Mental Health to study social class, mobiity, 
reference group behavior, and personal adjustment 
in an industrial community and a University Re- 
search Institute grant to refine his study of rela- 
tionships between community leadership structares 
and community characteristics. To Leonard Broom, 
an Ashbel Smith professorship. To Harley L. 
Browning, a three-year Ford Foundation grant for 
research in middle-American demography. To 
Alerander L. Clark and Jack P. Gibbs, a. URI 
grant for research on social control. To Jack P. 
Gibbs, a fellowship from the Russell Sage Fourda- 
tion to study law during the 1964-65 academic 
year. To Richard J. Hill and S. Dale McLemore, a 
USPHS grant to continue their study of nurzing 
supervision. To S. Dale McLemore and Harley L. 
Browning, a grant from the Hogg Foundatior to 
study delinquency in two cultures. To Robert L. 
Sutherland, a Ford Foundation grant for a stady 
and action program related to philanthropy in the 
Southwest. To the Department, renewal of a NIMH 
grant for graduate research training. On leave: 
Leonard Broom, at the Research School of Soctal 
Sciences, the Australian National University, Can- 
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berra. Warner E. Gettys, as visiting professor at 
Rollins College during the fall quarter. Other ac- 
tivities: Leonard Broom was appointed to the 
National Presidential Committee on, Domestic 
Affairs, 


Texas Western College. Established: A 
separate department of sociology. Appointed: 
Clark S. Knowlton, formerly of New Mexico High- 
lands University, as chairman. Mary K. ‘Quinn, as 
associate professor. J. F. Barbosa-Dasilva, as as- 
sistant professor. Edna L, Miller, Arthur J. Rear- 
don, and Ralph Segalman, as instructors. Also on 
the staff are Rex E. Gerald and Paul W. Goodman, 
both on leave. 


Washington State University. Returned: 
Joel B. Montague, Jr., after one year of research 
and teaching at the University of New South 
Wales, Sydney. Awarded: To the Department, a 
$29,000 research training grant in deviant be- 
havior and its control with James F. Short, Jr., as 
director and Sanford I. Labovitz as associate 
director. To the Department, three NDEA Fellow- 
ships for 1965-66. To Peter G. Garabedian, a 
$77,000 NIMH grant to conduct an experimental 
program of training and development at the Wash- 
ington State Penitentiary at Wala Walla. To 
Ivan F. Nye, director, and William Rushing, asso- 
ciate director, a $16,000 HEW grant to explore the 
development of instruments to measure family be- 
havior and attitudes, 


Washington University. On leave: Nicholas J. 
Demerath, for two years to work cn a Ford Foun- 
dation project dealing with population growth in 
India. 


University of Alberta, Canada. Promoted: 
Gordon K. Hirabayashi, to professor and head of 
the department, Gwynn Nettler, Warren E. Kalbach, 
and Charles W. Hobart, to assoclate professors. 
Resigned: Robert James, as head of the depart- 
ment, to accept a position as professor at Scar- 
borough College, Canada. Other activities: Gwynn 
Nettler ig involved in a continuing research project 
on “The Response to Crime.” Hann3 Lungstrass has 
started two research projects on leisure-time ac- 
tivities and leisure attitudes. 


University of Toronto, Canada. Other ac- 
tivities: The private papers of the late Harry 
Morris Cassidy, director of the School of Social 
Work from 1945 until 1961, were presented to the 
University. When catalogued and made available 
to researchers, this collection, covering the social 
and political history of Canada during the de- 
pression of the 1930’s and after World War II, will 
add significantly to the primary materials available 
for the study of Canada during that period. 


University of Waterloo, Ontario, Canada. 
Appointed: H. David Kirk, formerly of McGill 
University, as professor, Alexander J. Muntean, 
formerly of Miami University, as assistant pro- 
fessor. Other “members include William G. Scott, 
associate professor and acting chairman, and 
Warren L. Sauer, associate professor. Awarded: 
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To H. David Kirk, HEW grant for continuation 
of a study of family structure and the health of 
children. Established: An undergraduate major in 
sociology. 

University of Windsor, Canada. Appointed: 
Edna O’Hern, formerly of St. John’s University, 
as associate professor. Thomas F. Condon, formerly 
of University of Notre Dame, as lecturer. Montague 
Pomm, formerly of Wayne State University School 
of Social Work, as sessional instructor. Other mem- 
bers are R. A. Helling, associate professor and head 
of the department, and Jameson Bond, assistant 
professor of anthropology. Awarded: To R. A. 
Helling, a grant from the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission for a study of discrimination against 
Negroes, Chinese, and Italian immigrants in 
Windsor, Ontario, and a grant from the Economic 
Council of Canada for a study of hard-core unem- 
ployment in Windsor, Ontario. Established: An 
Honors program in sociology and anthropology 
and a Research Centre for the Study of Religious 
Behavior. 


University of Rajasthan, Jaipur, India., Ap- 
pointed: Indra Deva, as university reader in 
sociology. Yogendra Singh as deputy director of 
City Surveys Project (will continue his teaching 
and seminar assignments). Promoted: T. K. N. 
Unnithan as full university professor of sociology 
and chairman of the department of sociology. 
Established: A Research Wing in the department 
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of sociology (the only department in India which 
will heve a sepatate research section). Other ac- 
tivities: The Department is engaged in conducting 
a study of the “Tradition of Non-Violence in the 
East and West” for UNESCO; Elise Boulding of 
the Center for Conflict Resolution {University of 


- Michigan) assisted in the project, Awarded: To 


the Department Research Wing, a Government of 
Rajasthan grant ifor socio-ecological and compara- 


. tive studies of three cities in Rajasthan, Ajmer, 


Jaipur, and Kota. 


Publications 


The Buresu of the Censas Catalog now in- 
cludes an inventory of machine-readable data avail- 
able, an annotated listing of unpublished materials 
available in computer tape or punch-card form; 
brief descriptions of special tabulations made from 
these data files are also included. The Catalog is an 
annotated and indexed listing of all publications 
of the Bureau of the Census, including weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, and annual statistical reports 
on a variety ofi subjects, reports of the censuses, 
and statistical compendia, Published quarterly and 
cumulated to the, annual issue. Geographic and sub- 
ject indexes provide convenient means of locating 
information for. particular areas or topics. A 
monthly supplement listing new reports other than 
regular periodicals is included in the subscription. 
Sample copy available on request from the Bureau 


of the Census, Washington, D.C. 20233. Orders 


SOCIOLOGY TODAY 


The idea of publishing SOCIOLOGY TODAY under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association had its origin in the Program Committee for the 1957 . 
annual meetings. President-elect Robert K, Merton suggested that the chairmen of 
the sections of the program be asked to prepare papers on the state of the various 
fields of sociology, with an eye to eventual publication ‘in a single volume; and, 


after nearly three years of planning and preparation, SOCIOLOGY TODAY was 
published by Basic Books, Inc., in February, 1959. | 


Since that time, more than 20,000 copies of SOCIOLOGY TODAY have been 
sold and the royalties, given to the Association as a gift by the editors and authors, 
have amounted to some $15,000. The book has proven:'to be an invaluable con- — 


ioe to the discipline of sociology, and it has reached an audience that extends 
beyond professional sociologists. As one reviewer noted, “ it is clearly the best 
le source for knowledge about sociology as a acience in the making.” 


The Association is indebted to the following people who made SOCIOLOGY 
TODAY possible and wishes to express its appreciation for their unstinting efforts: 


Editors Robert K. Merton, Leonard Broom, and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr.; authors 
C. Arnold Anderson, Robert F. Bales, Bernard Barber, James H. Barnett, John A. 
Clausen, Marshall B. Clinard, Albert K. Cohen, Kingsley Davis, Charles Y. Glock, 
William J. Goode, Mary E. W. Goss, Alvin W. a Neal Gross, Everett C. 
Hughes, Alex Inkeles, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Seymour .M. Lipset, Theodore M. 
Newcomb, Charles H. Page, Talcott Parsons, George G. Reader, John W. Riley, 
Jr., Matilda White Riley, Philip Selznick, Cones i Simpson, cide 4 Sjoberg, 
J. Milton Yinger; and Arthur Rosenthal, ina Basic Books, In 
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should be sent to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402, or any US. Department of Commerce Field 
Office. 

Directory of Visiting Scholars in the United States 
Awarded US. Government Grants under the 
Fulbright-Hays Act, 1964-65, and Visiting Foreign 
Scholars Under the Fulbright-Hays Act Available 
for Occasional Lectures, Academic Year 1964-65, 
published by the Committee on International Ex- 
change of Persons, are available from the Commit- 
tee, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20418. 

Natality Statistics Analysis: United States, 1962, 
a recent publication of the National Center for 
Health Statistics, contains statistical information of 
interest to persons concerned with birth trends in 
the population, It is also an analytical study show- 
ing birth trends in terms of various measures of 
fertility from the earliest official records available 
through 1962. PHS Publication No. 1000-Series 
21-No. 1 may be purchased for 45 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, GPO, Washington, 
D.C, 20402. 

Older Population of New York City: An Analysis 
of 1960 Census Facts has been published by the 
Community Council of Greater New York. 
Featuring 91 tables, the document provides data 
the size of the older population in New York com- 
pared with other cities, in composition by age, sex, 
and race, and its distribution by boroughs and com- 
munities, Other facets covered include marital 
status, educational attainment, employment and 
occupations, housing and living arrangements, 
family composition, and income. The book may be 
obtained for $2.50 per copy from Community 
Council of Greater New York, 225 Park Avenue- 
South, New York, New York 10003. 

Research in Community Health, developed at the 
request of the subcommittee on the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education and Welfare, and 
Related Agencies of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, U.S. House of Representatives, describes a 
major new research program of the Public Health 
Service; it was prepared by a group of distinguished 
consultants outside the Federal Government. Copies 
may be ordered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, GPO, Washington, D.C. 20402 (Public 
Health Service Publication No. 1225, July 1964— 
40 cents). 

Urban Studies, a semi-annual journal to be pub- 
lished by the University of Glasgow, Scotland, will 
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provide an interdisciplinary approach to urban 
problems. Regional planning, economics of urban 


renewal, local government planning, planning for 
leisure, and the roles of government in research will 
be discussed in early issues, 
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Abundance for What? and Other Essays. By 
Davm Resman. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Co. 610 pp. $6.50. 


David Riesman’s interests remain what they 
were 14 years ago—when The Lonely Crowd 
was published. He is a student of culture and 
socia] character—what used to be called Zeit- 
geist—and in this, his second collection of 
essays, the topics through which he pursues this 
permanently elusive subject are resonant with 
the spirit of the age: careers and consumption, 
youth and suburbia, mobility and sociability, 
workers in blue, white, and button down col- 
lars, players in plaid, striped, and no collars 
at all. Riesman’s work is unified by his pre- 
occupation with the problems of the affuent 
future, and even his several papers on the cold 
war (which he sees as a way of evading a 
confrontation of the problems of abundance) 
are concerned less with matters of political 
power and strategy than they are with the cul- 
tural consequences of permanent political and 
military crisis. 

The vehicle of David Riesman’s mind is the 
essay. There are 30 of them plus prefaces in 
this book, and it makes little sense to try to 
summarize in a short space even a few of them 
for an audience already familiar with his ellipti- 
cal style. Riesman regards the tendency of his 
senses to have impressions and his reason to 
make judgments as sources of strength fcr his 
sociology rather than as a mortal coil of self- 
deception to be shuffled off for the sake of 
some greater objectivity. He still believes in 
the importance of his own observations aad in 
the analytic relevance of the feelings these ob- 
servations evoke. A cordial and diffident eth- 
nographer of milieux, Riesman’s style invites 
his readers to observe and reason together with 
him. Such intellectual charm is difficult to resist 
and is resisted mostly by those (eg., certain 
literary men—and ladies—who cannot forgive 
him for being a sociologist and certain positiv- 
ists who cannot forgive him for not being one) 
whose special intellectual interests he threatens. 

Yet in spite of his affinity for the personal 
essay, Riesman has a peculiar sort of objectiv- 
ity which rests, paradoxically, on two important 
personal characteristics. First, he has the self- 
discipline never to use his studies for irrelevant 
projective purposes. He can, for example, actu- 
ally report on a study of cocktail parties with- 
out yielding to the temptation to be merely 


smart, arch, or smugly ironic. Second, despite 
their personal ‘style, Riesman’s essays do not 
reveal a highly personal vision of society. In 
spite of himself, Riesman is so other-directed, 
his radar so well attuned to the main drift that 
his observations sometimes seem to carry the 
authority of survey data. 

In some of his essays (fewer than one might 
expect) Riesman’s own observations and his 
thoughts about those observations constitute 
the substance of the exposition. But even when 
he has formal data, formally gathered by ortho- 
dox methods (as he is more often than his 
critics think), Riesman is less interested in re- 
porting the data and describing the methods 
than he is in interpreting the data and specu- 
lating on the researchers’ experience. He is less 
interested in the definitive answer to the un- 
ambizuous question than he is in new conditions 
of wonder; he ig less interested in settling 
arguments than in deepening them. This is very 
aristocratic of him, very unombitious of him 
(in the sense in which Mark Antony pleaded 
Julius Caesar posthumously innocent of ambi- 
tion) to have no apparent desire to enter arenas 
of controversy, with fists full of fact to render 
furtker disagreement banal. And it is perhaps 
not surprising that Riesman’s failure to work 
in the positivist style should irritate the tender 
feelings of ambitious “behavioral scientists,” 
whose desire for empirical generalization (a 
good thing) is in some respects not unlike the 
desire of other ambitious men for a Cadillac 
(a good car). 

Although Riesman’s achievements are consid- 
erable, like all achievements, his are bought at 
a price. He has the humanity to have the vice 
of his virtues. If among these virtues are the 
openness of his mind and the insatiability of 
his eye and ear for empirical detail, his vice 
is ta seem incapable of the mental closure that 
it takes to make a systematic theorist. This 
has consequences. Without a systematic set of 
concepts to guide his selection of problems and 
data, Riesman must rely on his liberal imagina- 
tion and his sensitivity as an observer. He is 
brilliantly evocative and suggestive but the sug- 
gestions and evocations tend to be piled one 
upon the other in no readily discernible order, 
so that it is usually difficult concisely to sum- 
marize a Riesman essay or to reconstruct his 
line of argument or exposition. His eye for 
ethnographic ldetail is superb but, without a 
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theory to distinguish the more from the less 
important details, the result is sometimes 
blurred and diffuse—however continuously in- 
teresting the details. This democracy of data, 
along with his impulse to interpret everything, 
helps account for the endlessly discussable char- 
acter of Riesman’s work, a feature his admirers 
would call seminal and his detracters incon- 
clusive. 

But Riesman’s lack of sharp conclusiveness 
is not severely damaging to the kind of sociolo- 
gist he is, and given his achievements, it is 
surprising that so many of his colleagues con- 
tinue to regard him as only marginally a soci- 
ologist. He has the good sense to work in the 
style that best suits his talents, but he has 
never given any comfort to those who would 
prefer never to see sociology proceed beyond 
the essay to the formal theory, beyond the 
“sensitive interpretation” to the experimental 
test, beyond the concrete to the abstract. Like 
a beautiful librarian whose looks require her 
to work twice as hard to convince anyone that 
she really cares about books, Riesman’s intel- 
lectual chic seems to be cause for suspicion to 
his dowdier colleagues. This is unjust. Given the 
kind of question he asks, he is a sober enough 
scholar, a rigorous enough researcher, A vora- 
cious consumer of the sociological literature 
bearing upon his interests, duly cautious about 
generalization without comparative data, hav- 
ing a persistent interest in and respect for 
methodological problems encountered in the 
field, Riesman is an ornament to the discipline 
of sociology, and it is time that this were plainly 
stated. 

BENNETT M. BERGER 

University of California, Davis 


Politica y Sociedad en una Epoca de Transicion. 
De la Sociedad Tradicional a la Soctedad'de 
Masas. By Grno Germanir. Biblioteca de 
Psicologia Social y Sociologia. Buenos Aires: 
Editorial Paidos, 1963. 266 pp. No price 
indicated, paper. 


Gino Germani has been characterized as a 
scholar who would grace any sociology faculty 
anywhere in the world. The present volume 
bears the earmarks of the intellect, imagination, 
training, and integrity that merit this tribute. 
` By way of preface, Germani states his 
purpose: to study some aspects of the change the 
world is experiencing. Parts I and TI establish 
the theoretical framework; Parts III and IV are 
essays in its application. 

Part I opens with a chapter on problems 
of general sociological theory: social structure 
and the analysis of change. Germani’s command 
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of the international literature of social change 
and his critical evaluations of it merit attention. 
His distinction between juicio de funcionalidad 
and juicio de integracion is clearly set forth, 
and his model for structural analysis of 
functional, a-functional, and dysfunctional 


` social structures by normative and by psycho- 


social integration provokes thought. Chapter 2 
introduces a typology of: social action that re- 
flects a modified and simplified Parsonian 
orientation. 

Part II, “Industrial Society and Traditional 
Society,” allots two chapters to the analysis of 
transition and the authoritarianism of the 
masses, respectively. The use of Parsons’ 
pattern variables in the analysis of transition 
is of interest. Perhaps the most striking feature 
of this chapter, however, is the comparison of 
two opposing ideal types—traditional society 
and industrial society—along the following lines: 
basic principles of social structure; character- 
istic types of social relations; technology; 
economy; social organization; demography; 
types of authority and control; general 
characteristics of society, culture, and person- 
ality. 

Part DOI, “Notes on Change in Latin 
America,” introduces a six-stage model of 
the political transformation of Latin America 
from traditional government to total participa- 
tion, as follows: (1) wars of liberation and the 
formal proclamation of independence; (2) civil 
wars, caudillismo, anarchy; (3) unifying autoc- 
racies; (4) representative democracies with 
limited participation, or oligarchy; (5) repre- 
sentative democracies with broadened participa- 
tion; (6) representative democracies with total 
participation, or—as a possible alternative— 
national-popular revolutions, Chapter 5 could 
effectively be followed by Chapter 8 on the 
transition toward a political regime of total 
participation in Argentina, in which Germani 
analyzes internal developments in terms of 
ten rather than six stages. Chapter 6 discusses 
degrees of change, and types of social stratifica- 
tion and mobility south of the border. 

The four concluding chapters constituting 


- Part IV are “Studies of Argentina in Transi- 


tion”; these deal with the role of massive 
immigration in the modernization of the country; 
the transition towards a democracy of total 
participation; the integration of the masses into 
political life and totalitarianism; and the 
Argentine family in transition. 

Earlier versions of two of the essays included 
here are available in English or in French, 
and we recommended them to those whose 
command of Spanish deprives them of access to 
the book under review. Chapter I appears— 
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almost verbatim—in Philip Hauser (ed), 
Urbanization in Latin America (Proceedings of 
a seminar jointly sponsored by the Bureau of 
Social Affairs of the United Nations, the 
Economic Commission for Latin America, and 
UNESCO, in cooperation with the International 
Labour Organization and the Organization of 
American States, on urbanization problems in 
Latin America. UNESCO, Belgium, 1961), pp. 
47-58, Chapter 5 is a revised version of Ger- 
mani’s article “Classes populaires et Democratie 
representative efi Amerique Latine,” published 
in Sociologie du Travail, No. 4, 1961. Given 
the calibre of the man, it is indeed unfortunate 
that the core of his work is not yet available in 
English. 
REx AND JANICE HOPPER 
Washington, D.C. 


Metropolitics: A Study of Political Culture. By 
Scott Greer. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1963. xiii, 207 pp. $5.75. 


If the metropolitan area is, indeed, a social 
and economic integration of central city, subur- 
ban and fringe areas, the pace of change has 
been bewildering, unplanned and uncontrolled. 
A host of area-wide problems—congestion, racial 
and ethnic hostilities, traffic, shifting populations 
that empty out one section and pile into another, 
changing job patterns, business locations and the 
like—grow and fester, yet the new metropolitan 
centers have no central government with which 
to attack them. 

While purportedly a study of the struggles of 
reform groups to establish area-wide govern- 
ments in three metropolitan areas, Greer’s book 
really focuses on one—St, Louis. Cleveland gets 
some consideration but what happened in Miami 
(the only area that finally approved a metropoli- 
tan plan) receives only cursory attention. The 
first three chapters are centered on the political 
culture of American cities, while the second part 
comprises a largely empirical and descriptive 
analysis of the St. Louis metropolitan district 
campaign. 

In the early chapters Greer develops a con- 
ceptual framework of urban politics through an 
analogy with American folk theater. He main- 
tains that three “morality plays” shape the re- 
current dramas on the urban political stage. In 
“Purification Rites” the “good” (the middle 
class) expunge “evil’ (political bosses, corrupt 
judges and police, grafting assemblies, precinct 
captains, the established machine, etc.) “Cepital- 
ist Realism” is the morality play in which Amer- 
ican “efficiency” and “sound business practices” 
are applied ritually to wasteful, graft-ridden, 
inefficient urban governments, and rationality 
(business) triumphs normatively over the eter- 
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nally non-rational (government). “Fertility and 
the Future” appeals to the genetic American 
images of growth, progress, and renewal—the 
inevitable onward and upward. “Every cross 
road hamlet has aspired to be the ‘Chicago of 
Wyoming, the’ ‘Metropolis of the Permian 
basin’...” According to Greer, these three themes 
are played endlessly with sight local nuances in 
the dialogue between candicate and voter. They 
constitute the subliminal ideological base of cam- 
paign “issues” and they saare a fundamental 
American moral imperative. 

From this conceptual statement, Greer takes 
us through the St. Louis campaign via the social 
survey, empirical route. The primary data, 
gathered by the/Center for Metropolitan Studies 
of Northwestern University, directly after the 
St. Louis referendum, are founded on 312 inter- 
views—1i16 in the city and 196 in the county. A 
total of 55 tables summarize the data, most of 
which is descriptive; the statistical materials 
range from “Who Was Listening?” (to the 
campaign, which was largely conducted through 
the mass media), through informal influence at 
the grass roots level and finally to the character- 
istics of those who supported the metropolitan 
district plan and those who opposed it. 

It is impossible here to summarize the many 
detailed findings of the empirical study. One 
salient fact comes through repeatedly, however 
—voter apathy. Sixty per cent did not vote in 
St. Louis County; 80 per cent did not vote in 
the city. Clearly, two-thirds of the people “had 
no notion of what Metro was about.” With a 
campaign largely effected through. the mass 
media and noti the normal political apparatus 
with its standardized morality plays of formal- 
ized heroes and villains, the voters had nothing 
familiar to hang onto. Acccrding to Greer, they 
“had little background knowledge with which to 
evaluate the plans as expressions of basic 
norms.’ 

Metropolitics.is a valuable and important book 
for sociologists and political scientists for 
Greer’s spritely, and incisive reduction of urban 
political ideology to a set of recurrent themes as 
well as for the useful empirical data. It is not a 
great book because it doesn’t lead to critical re- 
formulation of ‘existing theory, nor do new sub- 
stantive concepts emerge from the data, though 
some have been rearranged in a refreshing way. 
Many of the conclusions—ior example the fail- 
ure of the mass media to critically and directly 
engage the voters—were, of course, anticipated 
by Lazarsfeld, 'et al., in The People’s Choice, 
along with the critical role of informal influence 
via opinion leaders. Nevertheless this is a well 
written and engaging book which adds substan- 
tially to our knowledge of political reform. It 
will have an enlightening if sobering effect on 
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those who practice political action and are cur- 
rently preparing to raise the banner of Metro in 
other centers throughout the country. 

- WiLiam M. DOBRINER 
Hofstra University 


Reference Groups: Exploration into Conformity 
and Deviation of Adolescents. By MUZAFER 
Suer and Carolyn W. Smer. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1964, xiv, 370 pp. $6.00. 


This refreshing book can serve as a model for 
the profession in two respects. Reference Groups 
reports research that is interdisciplinary in the 
best sense of the word: it brings theoretical 
constructs from anthropology, psychology, and 
sociology to bear on a set of social phenomena, 
and skillfully blends research techniques ranging 
from questionnaires to participant observation 
and research designs ranging from experiments 
to life histories, Perhaps equally important, the 
Sherifs demonstrate that it is not essential to 
be dull in order to be precise. 

The authors report the findings of research, 
initiated in 1958, on the behavior of adolescents 
in the context of their reference groups. Their 
major contribution is to fuse laboratory 
methods with the natural life setting; they 
analyze the behavior of naturally formed groups 
of adolescents operating in their own environ- 
ment, 

The Sherifs’ goal is to understand the norms 
of the individual’s reference groups, his position 
with respect to people in them, or their social 
organization, and his words and deeds in group 
situations, They use a comparative design, 
summarizing their data on three adolescent 
groups: one from a neighborhood of high social 
rank, one middle-class group, and a lower-class 
group from a Spanish-speaking neighborhood. 
One provocative conclusion is that the relative 
importance of an adolescent group to its 
members is not solely a function of neighborhood 
socioeconomic and cultural rank. The belief 
that adolescent groups in lower-class neighbor- 
hoods serve a different function for their 
members than those in middle- and upper-class 
areas is probably a product of the widespread 
practical concern about and frequent study of 
adolescents in lower-class areas. Adolescent 
groups in respectable and affluent social strata 
are neglected, partly because they do not seem 
to present practical social problems calling for 
immediate remedial or preventive measures. 
Upper-class youth are a small minority of the 
population, and their parents’ resources usually 
keep their deviant actions out of social statistics. 
Therefore, the usual adult reaction to youthful 
misbehavior i in favored areas is one of surprise. 
But as the Sherifs point out: 
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Although the specific conditions conducive to 
their formation and the specific motives of mem- 
bers certainly do vary in neighborhoods of differ- 
ent rank, the nature of the group formations 
and the ‘intensity of attachments of Individual 
‘members do not differentiate them In any way 
calling for entirely different explanations for be- 
havior. To call groups in low rank areas “gangs” 
and those in higher rank areas by nicer names 
does not change the finding thet they are all 
groups, with distinctive properties as social units. 
These properties have ble consequences 
for individual members, whether group activities 
are directed toward socially desirable activities, 
toward sexual satisfactions, experimentation with 
forbidden drinks and drugs, social distinction, 
stealing, or establishing a ‘tterritory” (p. 238). 


Fascinating examples of the similarities among 
groups regardless of their class composition 
abound, A major concern of every group studied 
which engaged in violence against other groups 
was to avoid conflict. This concern was not only 
verbal; it was translated into conflict-avoiding 
behavior. Across all social strata adolescents de- 
sired the symbols of success. But they differed 
by social class in what they considered essential 
for acquiring their desired standard of living. 
The goals of lower-class adolescents, relative to 
their parents’ stratification positions, are more 
ambitious than those of upper-class youth. 

Reference Groups contains graphs and tables, 
and appendices detailing procedures used in 
sociometric measurements and field observations, 
The authors carefully relate their major con- 
clusions to the research literature on adolescent 
behavior and group structure. 

The Sherifs even discuss the practical policy 
implications of their findings, They hold out 
little hope for the success of regimented pro- 
grams in which the individual himself is not 
ego-involved as a personally committed and as- 
piring active participant in concert with others 
important in his eyes. 

RayMonp W. Mack 

Northwestern University 


Integrating the Individual and the Organisation. 
By Ceris Arcyris. New York; London; and 
Sydney: John Wiley & Sons, 1964. xi, 330 pp- 
$5.95. 

Many of the scholars and practitioners who 
were stimulated by Argyris’ earlier volume, Per- 
sonality and Organization, but frustrated by 


some of its conceptual gaps, will welcome the 


present volume which elaborates his basic pos- 
tulate that organizational requirements are in- 
congruent with the individual’s psychological 
needs. The book is considerably more than a 
“backing and filling” effort. After several elab- 
orating chapters Argyris comes up with a general 
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model that researchers might use to make cem- 
parative studies of human behavior in large- 
scale organizations. He goes even further 
by advocating use of the model by those who 
seek to improve organizational effectiveness. 

This book is the provocative Argyris at his 
best. Purists will probably resent its normazive 
aspects; they will say that the role of a first-class 
researcher is to initiate, reform, and clacify 
theory, not to provide tools for change agents in 
organizations. They may also claim that Argyris 
has committed the sin of induction by making 
facts fit a set of postulates ex post facta. In 
some respects this is true, but readers who seek 
both guidance and stimulation for their own re- 
search in organizational behavior will surely ind 
them in this volume. The writer’s knowledge of 
past and current research is eclectic, but one 
wonders why, though knowledgeable about 
group behavior and role theory, he makes. so 
little use of sociological concepts. He does in- 
troduce the dimension of social class, anc he 
also demonstrates his awareness that orgariza- 
tional constraints are not the only conditioning 
factors. 

Argyris is convinced that much of the organ- 
ization man’s psychological energy is experded 
in a manner which is neither healthy for the 
individual nor productive for the organization. 
Organizations contain six essential “properties” 
which may or may not be present in a given 
work environment, and the presence or abs2nce 
of these properties is conceptualized along a zon- 
tinuum in what the author puts forward as his 
“Mix Model.” Conceptually the dimensions of 
the model are discrete but empirically they are 
interdependent. Modestly recognizing the dan- 
gers of speculation, Argyris takes a big leaps he 
makes explicit “some ideas of what a firm right 
look like if we were to design it to approximate 
the right ends of the continua” (in his model). 
Alternative organizational structures are comsid- 
ered. The system described by Alfred Brown in 
his Glacier Metal Company study comes clesest 
to the ideal. First-line supervision can be e imi- 
nated if worker responsibilites are enlarged. and 
higher-level managers are given total unif re- 
sponsibility. Argyris suggests some radically dif- 
ferent forms of managerial rewards and penal- 
ties, rejecting traditional practices for eva uat- 
ing performance and for iis and terminating 
employees. 

Argyris has a unique ‘talent for mustering 
simultaneously a vast army of supporters and 
critics. This book, like his other publications, 
will continue to supply ammunition to the 
troops in both camps. 

Rosert H. GUEST 

Dartmouth College 
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Bohemian Versus Bourgeois: French Society 


and the French Man of Letters in the Nine- ` 


teenth Century. By César GraNa. New 

York and London: Basic Books, 1964, xv, 220 

pp. $5.95. : ae 

Perhaps the only faults.in this elegant ex- | 
cursion into intellectual history are that it is. 
too brief and its title too modest. For César 
Grafia writes with penetration, wit, and a 
developed style; and his book, although it 
is indeed concerned with the clash between 
bohemian and bourgeois ideas in the France of 
the last century, is also and more profoundly 
about some fundamental issues in modern life. 
Those issues amount to no less than the urgent 
tensions involved in what Max Weber called 
the rationalization—and disenchantment—of 
life: the individual’s strain toward an immedi- 
ate, concrete, and in important respects private 
experience, in a social world only too well 
organized for the efficacious translation of human 
desire into bureaucratic mechanism. 

Amid the great deal of nonsense that has 
been written about “the fate of the individual 
in a mass society,” Grafia stands as an articulate 
and sober analyst. Although he is alert to the 
excess and plain silliness pervading statements 
of the bohemian (or beat or hip) revulsion from 


- middle-class codes, and is too sophisticated a 


sociologist to perpetuate trite antitheses between 
creative and philistine modes of conduct, he 
clarifies a central modern conflict among 
differing versions of the good life. He poses the 
question of how individual behavior can retain’ 
its savor, its zest for fantasy and vulnerability 
to love, in a scrupulously organized industrial 
economy and centralized polity. He does not 
recommend a return to some impossible state 
of nature, in which the passions were presumably 
vivid if brutal and fleeting. But he does ask 
again the root query of Weber, of Orwell’s 1984, 
of Dr. Zhivago: and many other criticisms of 
the way we live now: how can the richness, glory, 
and terror of personal dynamism co-exist with a 
densely structured, social order? And he asks it 
in the context of a careful history of ideas and 
a wide-ranging grasp of literary and social 
scientific themes. 

Although England is usually taken as the 
prototype of the Industrial Revolution, and 
hence of the moral economics against which the 
poet has traditionally mounted what he con- 
strued as a higher morality of the spirit, 
Grafia chooses French bourgeoisie and bohemians 
as the vehicles for his sustained argument. The 
choice affords him a splendid cast of artists 
and philistiries, ‘because whether or not French 
businessmen: are more bourgeois than any others, 
French poets are surely more resoundingly 
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bohemian and more extravagant in expression. 
The astonishing thing is how contemporary 
Stendhal and Baudelaire and Flaubert, his main 
protagonists, strike the ear; they might be 
voicing the irreverent plaints of a sandal-shod 
‘coffee house habitué against the suburban style, 
or, on quite another level, the melancholy fury of 
a Pasternak caught between the demands of 
ideological devotion and a purely private love. 

In a sense, of course, both of these levels 
of discourse are always implicitly present. When 
the artist attacks middle-class obtuseness, gross- 
ness, utilitarianism, and lack of imagination, and 
sets them against his finer feelings, he is! also 
attacking the organizational genius of our era. 
For the middle-class virtues have won, or are 
winning, everywhere, whether the society be 
capitalist, communist, mixed, or developing. 
They have won for the excellent reason: that 
they work. Disciplined energy, “deferred 
gratification,” a tolerance for routine, regular 
habits—all these are inseparable from an 
advanced technology and a superior organization 
of the services that make existence comfortable 
and secure for most people most of the time. It 
is unlikely that the successors to the Industrial 
Revolution, the computer and automation, will 
change this situation drastically. 

Grafia’s achievement, then, is doubly signif- 
icant. He offers an absorbing narrative in the 
history of French intellectual life. Further, 
he shows that this history contains fundamental 
roots of quite contemporary dilemmas.’ His 
sociological sensibility is such that he moves 
easily among literature, philosophy, and social 


theory, to the very great benefit of both a pro-. 


fessional audience and the generally informed 
reader. l 
Rozert N. WILson 
University of North Carolina 
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Rich Man, Poor Man: The Distribution of 


Income in America. By HERMAN P, MILLER.. 


Introduction by W. Writarp Wirtz, New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1964. xxi, 260 pp. 
$4.95. 

President Jobnson’s “unconditional war on 
poverty” following upon President Kennedy’s 
observation that “poverty in the midst of plenty 
is a paradox that must not go unchalleng 
is certain to give rise to an increasing number 
of books designed to document the extent of 
poverty in the United States and to evaluate 
the changes resulting from the various programs 
enacted by Congress. Rich Man, Poor Man is 
an important addition to the growing literary 

' resources on this subject. The book succeeds 
' not only in popularizing a highly technical sub- 
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ject but also in providing a number of useful 
insights for those already familiar with much 
of the data on income distribution. Above all, 
by making statistics come alive the author has 
made available to the non-professional reader 
a key set of facts and figures, on which much 
of the current concern with poverty is based. 

Evidence of both the popular level on which 
the ‘book is written and the range of topics 
covered is a sample of chapter titles, An evalu- 
ation showing the relatively good quality of 
census data on income is presented ufder the 
heading “Nearly Everyone Lies to the Census 
Man.” “Look Around—The Poor, Are Still 
Here” documents how little the characteristics 
of the poorest segment of the population have 
changed. In “Who, Me? In tke Top Income 
Groups?,” Miller points to significant changes 
in the composition of the upper income groups, 
emphasizing the rapid growth of brainpower 
within the top income level. The findings in 
“The Cash Value of Education” are generally 
familiar to sociologists; but they should im- 
press upon the general reader the fact that 
added schooling pays off for all, and that edu- 
cation is particularly essential for nonwhites, 

For sociologists a possibly surprising and con- 
troversial conclusion is that since World War 
TI the share of total income received by each 
fifth of. American families has remained remark- 
ably stable, suggesting that, contrary to many 
claims, there has been no narrowing in income 
distribution. Miller recognizes that differentials 
in the level of living, may have diminished as 
the result of changes in government benefits 
and working conditions and that there has 
been a persistent drop in the number and 
percentage of families at the lower income 
levels and a corresponding increase in the 
middle and upper brackets. Yet, little, if any, 
overall change in income distribution has oc- 
curred in the last 20 years. Moreover, no nar- 
rowing has taken place in either white-nonwhite 
income differentials or in occupational differ- 
entials, The general stability of income distri- 
bution calls for reevaluation of both the methods 
by which differentials are measured and the 
evidence on which the claims jor and against 
diminishing differentials are based. 

Miller’s earlier volume, Income of the Ameri- 
con People, constituted a detailed, insightful, 
and important contribution to a highly ‘signifi- 
cant area of analysis, Rich Man, Poor Man, 
catering to a less technically inclined audience, 
represents a lucid and insightful analysis of a 
topic of great current interest. Although focus- 
ing largely on income, it also touches on a 
number of other. areas related to the poverty 


question—housing, occupational change, and 
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automation. This- effort to encompass many 
relevant factors is the book’s greatest weakness, 
for Miller does not always do full justice to 
each topic. For example, in asking who are 
the poor, he treats racial and religious factors 
in some depth, but his treatment of farmers, 
the aged, and broken families tends to be 
superficial. Moreover, the reasons for this dif- 
ferential emphasis are not always clear. 
Aided by pictographs, by a lively sense of 
humor, and by good use of case histories, the 
volume lives up to its claim of not being a “dry 
collection of statistical data,” It succeeds very 
well in getting its message across, a message 
which will not, in large measure, be new t3 a 
professional sociologist, but which nonetheless 
needs to be communicated to the public at large. 
SIDNEY GOLDSTEIN 
Brown University 


The Human Shaps of Work: Studies in the 
Sociology of Occupations. Edited by PETES. L. 
Berger. New York: The Macmillan Cem- 
pany, 1964, vii 241 pp. $5.95. 


The Human Shape of Work illustrates the re- 
verse of the old adage that the whole is greeter 
than the sum of its parts. The five individual 
studies that make up the volume are in general 
excellent and valuable new contributions to the 
sociology of occupations; but added together and 
capped by Peter Berger’s interpretative stm- 
mary they present a distorted picture of work in 
modern society and leave the reader puzzled as 
to the book’s overall purpose. 

Moving from the bottom to the top of the 
prestige ladder, the volume begins with Ray 
Gold’s full report on the apartment janitor, a 
study in the best tradition of the “Hughes 
school” of occupational ethnography whose p.b- 
lication admirers of Gold’s tantalizing American 
Journal of Sociology piece have been awaiting 
since 1947. Up the ladder a notch to the indus- 
trial worker, Ely Chinoy synthesizes what is 
known about assembly-line work and its impact 
on the worker’s experience. This too is an origi- 
nal essay, not a synopsis of the author’s well- 
known book, and it is reminiscent of the classic 
statements of Georges Friedmann and Simone 
Weil on the phenomenology of assembly-Ene 
work. Still higher up the scale is the engineering 
technician. But how high above the skilled 
worker and how far below the professional is 
uncertain; hence the marginality of this growing 
occupation whose members’ strivings for a clear 
work identity are ably analyzed by William 
Evan, The outstanding paper is by the bock’s 
only nonacademic contributor, Ian Lewis, an 
independent marketing consultant. The world of 
the advertising industry is not a pretty one, Re- 
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wards in incomeland s style of life are very large 
but so are the risks in precipitous failure and 
career insecurity, Most striking are the costs in 
personality (success in advertising selects and 
molds a tough narcissistic type) and in ethical 
values (the free play of creativity can best be 
expressed in fraudulent claims). Lewis analyzes 
the uniolding of ‘work roles, careers and organ- 
ization relations-in terms of the economic and | 
structural conditions of the industry. His discus- 
sions of occupational personality and work eth- 
ics are first-rate. Kenneth Underwood’s paper 
on the business executive does not live up to 
promise. Data etherging from the confrontation 
of business leaders with religiously-oriented aca- 
demics are presented somewhat superficially, 
and the impact of sensitivity training on the 
businessman’s interpersonal and moral dilem- 
mas have been explored more thoroughly by 
Argyris and others. 

Valuable as it is to have these papers in print, 
what is the purpose of the volume as a whole? 
Neither its organization nor Berger’s concluding 
essay make a scholarly contribution to the 
sociology of work or occupations. And if this 
book is intended as a text in upper division 
courses in these specialties, let us hope that 
college students will be wary about accepting 
the jaundiced view of the world of work that is 
here portrayed. The very choice of occupations 
betrays the editor’s view, stated explicitly in his 
final paragraph, that work is a “terrible busi- 
ness.” He has selected the most individualistic 
representatives of low-status occupations, the 
most dominated. and pressured of blue-collar 


. workers, the most marginal among the “real” or 


“would-be” professionals, the most self-alien- 
ated employees of the corporations, as well as 
that old bête noir, the businessman. 

These choices make sense in terms of Berger’s 
world outlook. He begins his essay with the con- 
ventional notion that alienation grows as the 
division of labor increases and the sphere of 
work is compartmentalized from that of the 
family and private life. To this he adds his 
special view of occupational life as based on 
conmanship, one-upmanship, and bamboozling. 
(The words are his: e.g., without the concept of 
“one-upmanship .... much of the contemporary 
situation does not make sense.” The substance 
of occupational life is the “general enterprise of 
pretending to be what one is not.”) This debunk- 
ing stance, “scientifically” legitimated by invok- 
ing the conceptof ideology, reduces personal 
meanings and social values to illusions. Such a 
cynical posture is close to nihilistic, since the 
only reality is the fraud unmasked by the ob- 
server. 

I found Berger's approach promising as well 
as engaging in his Invitation to Sociology, but 
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when it is applied to a concrete area of analysis 
it fails to increase our understanding. In arrogant 
and contemptuous tones Berger dismisses the 
claims of Gold’s janitors to relative autonomy 
in work (“I’m my own boss”) and to an impor- 
tant sense of responsibility (“The safety of the 
building depends on me.”) The view of social 
life as organized fraud undermines the observer’s 
empathy for people who, with social as well:as 
personal materials, construct worlds and lives 
that are (usually) meaningful to them. Without 
the verstehende impulse necessary to understand 
the human shape of work, not only is the book’s 
title betrayed but so are the intellectual tra- 
ditions of Marx and Hughes it professes to build 
upon, 
Rozert BLAUNER 

University of California, Berkeley ; 


Race and Radicalism: The NAACP and the 
Communist Party in Conflict. By WILSON 
Recorp, Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1964, xv, 237 pp. $5.95. 


In this book “race and radicalism” in America 
are studied in terms of the relations of the 
NAACP and the Communist Party. Record 
throws back the curtain of mystery, ignorance 
and illusion and reveals that no communist 
ghosts lurk in racial corners, Race end Radical- 
ism is both well reasoned, carefully documented 
sociological analysis and a valuable contribution 
to good sense, 

The narrative traces the changing relations of 
the two organizations through five decades of 
tumultuous American history, showing how the 
NAACP accommodated defensively and respon- 
sively to the unpredictable and predatory aggres- 
siveness of the CP-USA, In his analysis Record 
separates the interlocking growths of the two 
organizations with surgical skill. From the per- 
spective of sound sociological theory he then 
makes meaningful interpretations and essays 
limited predictions. His style is lucid, unclut- 
tered by technical jargon and enlivened by skill- 
ful use of folksy expressions. 

As an illuminating study of large-scale organi- 
zation, Race and Radicalism adds to our knowl- 
edge of bureaucracy, voluntary organization and 
the mobilization and control of social action in 
the “free-enterprise’ American social system. 
Record makes some shrewd comments on the re- 
lation of ideology and pragmatism to the nature 
and variability of large-scale organization. , 

Inadvertently this study also provides a com- 
mentary on the nature of the American social 
system. Within a loose framework of laws and 
inside a basic though expanding structure of 
government, the society unfolds as a complex 
interlocking system of organizations and actions 
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that reflect all the permitted, and indeed some 
verboten shades of opinion and value, Acting 
and reacting, cooperating and conilicting, over- 
lapping and isolated, the myriad organizations 
are woven and rewoven into the vital variegated 
fabric of the American social system. Perhaps it 
is just this fluid stability, as Record demon- 
strates, that is the genius of American society. 

Race and Radicalism is noteworthy for its 
calm, detached treatment of such emotion-laden 
subjects as communism and Negro protest. It is 
evident that Record is a vigorous liberal in race 
relations and an unrelenting foe of communism. 
Yet he hews a straight line of logic, letting the 
analytic chips fall where they may, dispensing 
criticism and commendation to NAACP and 
CPUSA alike as fact and judgment dictate. 
Here is scientific sociology at its best. 

This book should destroy once and for all the 
spectre of the communist fascination for Amer- 
ican Negroes. In the depths of the Great De- 
pression when communism was at its apogee 
there were never more than a few thousand 
Negro party members. Now that the general 
society is affluent, the party effete and the race 
on the march, Negroes are aggressively indiffer- 
ent or contemptuous of communism. Rather, as 
Record shows, the Negroes’ approach to their 
problems is pragmatic, no ideological, indige- 
nous not alien, integrative not separatist. 

‘Race and Radicalism will have a secure place 
in the sociology of large-scale organization. In 
the practical arena of inter-group relations it will 
earn an important position as the definitive an- 
swer to those vociferous racists who insist that 
protest is “communist inspired.” On both 
grounds it will richly reward the thoughtful 
reader, - 

Joseren S. Howes 

North Carolina College . 


The Social Democrats in Imperial Germany. By 
GUENTHER ROTE. Preface by REINHARD BEN- 
prix. Totowa, New Jersey. The Bedminister 
Press, 1963. xiv, 352 pp. No price indicated. 
This is a useful book, even though it has little 

to tell that has not been told before, In summa- 

rizing the literature and structuring the material 
the author has provided us with a careful guide 
through the history of the German Social Demo- 
cratic Party (SPD) between the fall of the anti- 

Socialist laws and the outbreak of World War L 
The concept of “negative integration” is prob- 

ably Roth’s most interesting contribution. This 

refers to the status of the SPD and the unions 
attached to it as a legally licensed protest move- 
ment, free—within limits—to express its mem- 
bers’ hostility toward the state and the “system,” 
but unable to exert any real influence over them. 
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This peculiar status emerged gradually after the 
fall of Bismarck when neither an advance to a 
parliamentary system, nor the outright repres- 
sion of the movement seemed feasible. As a 
consequence, “a class-conscious Social Demo- 
cratic subculture based on legal mass organiza- 
tion was free to develop.” 

The life of this subculture forms the main 
subject of the book. It is well written and 
contains a wealth of information, though 
perhaps more on the literature on the subject 
than on the facts themselves. Roth presents 
an impressive picture of an all-inclusive move- 
ment that offered its members a spiritual home, 
the certainty of commonly held values, 
comradeship, new forms of social activity, and 
some degree of economic security. 

The author makes some illuminating com- 
ments on the basically anti-democratic attitude 
of the German liberals and presents a good brief 
history of the early cleavages in the German 
labor movement. His criticism of Michels’ writ- 
ings seems to me appropriate and convincing. 
An article by Max Weber is presented in 
summary. This may be of interest to many 
students. I was less impressed by the author’s 
handling of the war crisis of 1914. Neither the 
international ramifications of the problem, nor 
the nature and substance of the internal debates 
of the Party are sufficiently developed. The 
bibliography, while impressive, indicates that 
the author has disregarded substantial parts of 
the literature published in this country, in- 
cluding the work of Franz Neumann. The 
contrast between the radical language and the 
moderate actions of many Socialist parties in 
Europe has been treated elsewhere, though 
Roth seems wnaware of this. His remarks 
about the origin of the German workers’ councils 
are subject to doubt. 

My main complaint, however, is that through- 
out most of the book the isolation of the labor 
movement is treated as if it were a specifically 
German phenomenon. The last chapter, it is true, 
has some comparative references to Russia and 
England, and occasional excursions into Austrian 
experiences. But in the main the author treats 
the labor ghetto of Germany by itself. Disraeli’s 
remark about the “two nations,” and parallel 
though not identical developments in many 
other European nations—or even in non- 
European industrial nations such as Japan— 
indicate that a comparative treatment would 
have thrown a good deal of light on the central 
issue of this book. With all due respect for 
the uniqueness of historic events, an attempt 
to draw systematic parallels and to point out the 
departures from them would have greatly 
enriched this study. The author’s competence in 
political sociology suggests that if he were to 
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follow up on the ideas of his last aE he 
could produce: important insights of general 
validity. Even’ within its self-imposed limits, 
this book is eminently worthwhile reading. 
© ÅDOLF STURMTHAL 
University of IHinois 


India as a Secular State. By Donar E. SMITH. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1963. xix, 518 pp. $10.00. 

In this important study of the secular nature 
of the Indian state, Donald Smith, a political 
scientist, cautiously concludes that secularism 
has a good chance of survival in India. This 
thesis is supported by extensive analysis draw- 
ing on Indian history, political theory, con- 
stitutional law, the sociology of education, 
communalism and minorities, and the religious 
doctrines of Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam. 
Comparative reference is made to church-state 
relations in the United States, Europe, Indo- 
china, Indonesia, Burma, Ceylon and Pakistan. 
Frequent references to American experience, 
though sketchy; are not inaccurate and are help- 
ful referents. — 

Smith, deriving a working definition from 
the constitution of India, suggests that a secular 
state guarantees “individual and corporate free- 
dom of religion, deals with the individual as a 
citizen irrespective of his religion, is not con- 
stitutionally connected to a particular religion,” 
and does not seek “either to promote or inter- 
fere with a religion.” Subsequent analysis seeks 
to support the view that secularism, defined in 
this way, exists in India to a high degree. Its 
roots, the author rightly argues, are not Indian, 
even. though some attributes of secularism may 
be found in indigenous thought and practice. 
Essentially the. concept is Western in origin 
and has been transplanted to the subcontinent. 
Smith calls attention to the commonly over- 
looked fact that Indian constitutional law has, 
since 1947, drawn heavily from American 
precedent on matters of fundamental liberties 
generally; the principal inspiration for the 
legal formulation of the secular concept was 
the constitution and case law of the United 
States. The constitutional safeguards of 
secularism are adequate only if judged in 
terms of the dynamics of Indian society. Thus 
the state is enlarging its sphere of power 
by regulating issues of caste, administration of 
temples, and Hindu family law—all formerly 
the almost exclusive concern of religious bodies. 
Hence we find state intervention in religious 
matters, which are, as a consequence of modern- 
ization, moving into the secular sphere. Smith 
might have added to this otherwise adequate 
interpretation ‘that such state interference 
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certainly accelerates, and in some instances 
compels a secularization that might not other- 
wise occur. 

The domination of Hindu culture in Indian 
society strains the theory of secularism ; and 
sometimes contradicts it. State support of Indian 
culture, particularly ancient Hindu culture, 
is difficult to reconcile with secularism, since 
Hinduism, although dominant, is only one of 
several religions found in India. Smith acknowl- 
: edges this difficulty and explains it by stating 
that secularism in India does not mean the 
Jeffersonian wall of separation between church 
and state, or state denial of religion. Rather, 
it means showing no. preference to anyi one 
_ religion. Yet, this explanation is inconsistent 
with Smith’s earlier definition of secularism 
in India. Acknowledging this inconsistency, he 
suggests that it is impossible to separate culture 
from religion until religious festivals and other 
- symbols become secularized and lose their 
religious meaning. 

The major problem facing a state i that 
espouses secularism is the treatment of minor- 
ities. Of these groups, the forty-five million 
Muslims (nearly 10 per cent of India’s popula- 
tion) are the most significant, not only because 
of their numbers, but because of Pakistan. 
Christians and Sikhs, representing 2.3 and 1.7 
per cent of the population, are also important 
minority communities. India’s most significant 
decision regarding the minorities’ relationship 
to the apparatus of the political process! was 
to reject separate electorates. All communal 
groups are merged for voting purposes and for 
representation in legislative bodies. An impor- 
tant crisis, yet to be faced, will occur when 
Muslim family law is modified to render it some- 
what more secular, as was done with the Hindu 
Code. Smith neglects to point out, however, 
that such modification will be far more difficult 


because Muslim law is a carefully articulated: 


corpus of law, and because it is part of a 
universal Islamic system transcending the con- 
fines of India, The Sikhs’ problem of presérving 
their identity by creating a separate state is 
well analyzed. The government’s failure to 
capitulate to the Akali Dal movement for 
Punjabi Subha and the consequent allegations 
that it was against the Sikhs illustrate the 
impossibility of separating secular political 
problems from religious issues in India. 
Finally, the author surveys the doctrine, 
political strength and tactics of the avowedly 
communal political groups seeking to make 
India a Hindu state. The Mahasabha seeks to 
reconvert Muslims and Christians and looks 
to orthodox Hinduism as the solution to India’s 
problems, Yet the Mahasabha was flexible 
enough to incorporate a kind of socialism in its 
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doctrine efter 1955. The most orthodox group 
is the Ram Rajya Parishad, whose influence 
is concentrated in Rajasthan. The Parishad 
would replace the present constitution with an 
instrument of religious orthodoxy. But it is the 
Jana Sangh that bears watching, for its ortho- 
doxy is cloaked in non-communal, quasi-modern- 
ism. By citing election data, the author indicates 
that the communal parties have not yet put 
secularism in serious jeopardy; yet he is not so 
incautious as to suggest that they might not 
gain in influence, 

Smith’s volume is extensively documented 
from a wide range of sources—constitutional 
law cases, party platforms, legislative assembly 
debates, newspapers, and secondary materials. 
His style is felicitous, his observations temper- 
ate. Most important, he is not so injudicious 
as to suggest that the substantial base for 
secularism which he now finds in India is 
strong enough to withstand corrosive forces 
that may become stronger. 

RALPH BRAIBANTI 

Duke University 


Social Crass and Family Life. By DONALD 
Gust McKintey, New York: Free Press 
of Glencoe; London: Collier-Macmillan, 1964, 
xii, 306 pp. $6.50. 


If one reads this volume as a progress report 
of a sericus student’s efforts to understand the 
dynamics of social class, it has much to com- 
mend it; if one reads it as a finished product, it 
is a tedious failure. For it is prematurely pub- 
lished, a body of insufficient materials and in- 
sufficiently disciplined thought, with the ratio 
of substantiated fact to assertion, assumption, 
and speculation far too low. McKinley tries to 
stretch his empirical materials far beyond the 
limited problems to which they were addressed. 
When these materials run out, he relies on other 
studies, both directly relevant ard quite tangen- 
tial, casual observations, sterectypes, specula- 
tion, and whatever else will advance his line 
of interpretation. All this is legitimate insofar 
as it helps him to generate new ideas. But it 
does not add up to a tightly reasoned argument, 
nor does it permit adequate consideration of 
alternative interpretations. 

McKinley’s basic thesis is that in an achieve- 
ment-oriented society, those at the lower socio- 
economic levels are oppressed by a frustration 
that manifests itself both in the direct expression 
of hostility and in efforts to secure compensatory 
rewards from non-occupational activities. 
Therein lie the wellsprings of much lower- 
class behavior. For example, the lower-class 
father takes out his occupationally-induced 
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frustrations by being hostile and severe to his 
son. He turns to sex, to peer-group activities, 
even to exaggerated patriotism to compensate 
for his lack of occupational success. 

The pivotal chapter of the volume is devoted 
to showing that this line of interpretation is 
consonant with what is known about lower- 
class family life. McKinley reviews his own data 
and those of past studies of social class and 
parent-child relationships, emphasizing particu- 
larly the relatively more severe disciplinary 
techniques used by lower-class parents and the 
lower-class father’s remoteness from his 
children; to this he adds fragmentary data 
about such matters as lower-class men’s rel- 
atively greater dissatisfaction with their lot 
in life. He argues that lower-class parental 
behavior (especially that of fathers) is largely 
a product of the frustrations attendant on low 
status. There are, of course, other possible 
explanations, but McKinley never seriously 
considers them, not even speculatively. And with 
the limited materials at his command, he can- 
not weigh his preferred interpretation against 
alternatives; he can only reach for bits and 
pieces out of which to develop a plausible argu- 
ment. 

The most direct evidence for the frustration- 
hostility argument comes from an examination 
of intra-class variations in family relationships. 
The thesis here is that, at any class level, 
individuals who enjoy greater autonomy in 
their work (hence less frustration) will show 
less hostility toward their families, particularly 
their children. McKinley’s data here, too, are 
limited, as regards both the father’s occupa- 
tional experiences and his family relationships. 
What data he does have, he exploits fully, in 
the most original and most convincing section 
of this work. 

What follows from this high point is largely 
anticlimax—a discussion of identification proc- 
esses that does not add significantly to earlier 
treatments of the topic, an intriguing but in- 
complete analysis of family determinants of 
occupational choice, some fragmentary ideas 
on the origin and development of subcultures, 
and a totally: unnecessary, painfully superficial 
discussion of ethnic variations in subculture. 

Fortunately, McKinley returns to his main 
themes in the finale. He starts leftfootedly with 
a defense of the major weaknesses of his work, 
but then quickly reverses with an honest and 
penetrating review of what he’s done. Here he 
shows an awareness of the limitations of his 


evidence and his logic, marshalls his facts anew, | 


makes clear his assumptions, and suggests other 
aspects of the picture that ought to be con- 
sidered. One must applaud the honesty and 
clarity of these statements, both for themselves 
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and for what they promise about McKinley’s 

future work, | 
l Mztvin L. KOHN 

National Institute of Mental Health 


Social Stratification, Class in America. By Har- 
oro M. Hoces, Jr. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Schenkman Publishing Company, 1964. 
xii, 807 pp. $4.95. 

Hodges has put together an encyclopedia on 
social stratification in the United States. He 
has touched on most of the areas of present 
concern to students of this matter: the specific 
evolution oi classes in the West; stratification 
theory from Aristotle to Bendix and Lipset; 
the classical community studies of small-town 
America; a full range of the definitions of class 
and status groups specified by Western schol- 
ars; and the impact of class on intimacy, style 
of life, personality, and mobility in the U.S. 

If there is a central conclusion to be drawn 
from the book,! it is this: class, however de- 
fined, remains an extremely important deter- 
minant of personality, attitudes, and behavior. 
The author demonstrates this with hard data, 
but he does so with a kind of vengeance which 
can only irritate those who adhere to current 
platitudes on “affluence” and “classlessness.” 

Yet, as one might expect, this effort to un- 
scramble the terrible hodge-podge of theory, 
data, time, and hope, does not always succeed. 
Although the author is obviously committed to 
viewing class as most relevant, he also aligns 
himself with those who argue that the massifi- 
cation Process is gradually erasing class differ- 
ences in such realms as literacy and leisure. 
Strangely enough, he takes this position even 
though his own analysis clearly indicates quite 
otherwise. Standards are being transformed 
within classes, while the differences between 
them are in many ways as stark today as they 
were during the.'1930’s, In other words, massifi- 
cation is proceeding along distinctive lines 
within the upper, middle, and lower classes. 
What else can we conclude after examining, 
for example, the author’s presentation of data 
on class and reading habits, or class and tele- 
vision usage? Hodges demonstrates that read- 
ing books or magazines of any kind is largely 
a white-collar pastime, although the tastes of 
this broad category frequently indicate non- 
think. As expected, only a very small percent- 
age of the lower classes read any kind of maga- 
zines or books, though they score high as tele- 
vision viewers. (n one study, they averaged 
three hours per night, while the upper-middle, 
and especially the upper classes all but ignored 
television.) Class position also determines the 
content of television viewing: certain categories 
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prefer Westerns and quiz shows, while others 
seek heavier fare. Apparently, American tele- 
. vision has failed to blend class tastes in its 


usage. i 

Hodges has also tried to sort out the statis- 
tics on poverty in the U.S. His inconclusive 
analysis of the problem elicits one’s sympathy; 
evidently the two major ideological camps 
have fastened onto the facets of reality that 
confirm their collective orientations. To be sure, 
we know more than we would if one school had 
dominated inquiry. Yet, even if one grants 
that Mannheim was insightful on these matters, 
it is still hard to read Conant and Sexton on 
class and education and then to accept Hodges’ 
view that “. . . ‘education for all’ is a uniquely 
twentieth-century ideal, and essentially an 
American ideal—and accomplishment—at that” 
(p. 140). This contradicts the author’s own 
presentation on “Who Expects to Go to College 
by IQ and Father’s Occupation” (p. 260). He 
draws on one study to demonstrate that when 
one controls for IQ and varies father’s class 
level, the statistical differences are as striking 
as Hollingshead’s classical findings on class and 
education. Working-class kids seldom hope to 
attend college even when they are in the top IQ 
quintile. On the other hand, almost 60 per cent 
of the upper-class students classified in the low- 
est quintile plan to attend college. It is impos- 
sible to reconcile these findings with cliches on 
20th-century American educational Beoutplish 
ment. 

Other, perhaps picayune, criticisms come to 
mind. For example, his comments on the liter- 
ary types he dislikes (such as Jack London) 
are often cryptic, inaccurate, and unfair. On 
the whole,- however, this book is a good: one. 
It is meaty, controversial, and well-written. 

Joms C. Lxecoxtr 

University of California, 

Berkeley 


Status Integration and Suicide: A Sociological A “role” and “role conflict,” but because census 


Study. By Jack P. Gress and Warrer T. 
MARTIN. Eugene: University of Oregon Press, 
1964. xvii, 225 pp. $8.00. 


Perhaps it all started with Durkheim, the 
question of whether the source of individual be- 
havior is psychological or sociological. Today it 
appears certain that neither side has “won,” that 
both specializations are needed for understand- 
ing. Gibbs’ and Martins study of suicide is pri- 
marily sociological, yet room is clearly left for 
psychological work. Although the authors deal 
exclusively with suicide rafes, much variance is 
left unaccounted for. 

Gibbs end Martin have used census data in 
very ingenious way: to obtain configurations that 
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represent categories of individuals with compara- 
tively high or low “status integration.” High sui- 
cide rates are predicted for categories with low 
“mtegration” scores, using three status integra- 
tion measures as predictors. The first measure is 
the simplest, To take an example, if among white 
men in a given age group in a certain population, 
the largest proportion are “service workers,” 
theirs should be the lowest suicide rate among 
white males, Infrequent incumbency is a clue to 
strain in a category as with divorced non-white 
female engineers. The second measure predicts 
the suicide ranking for a larger “family of sta- 
tuses,” and the third is a measure for compar- 
ing status integration—hence the predicted rank 
of suicide rates—in two or more societies, 
Control procedures are basically simple and 
are clearly explained. Some 197 predictive tests 
were run, and the theory led to twice as many 
correct predictions as expected by chance. Tests 
were made on data from Europe and elsewhere. 
The crucial problem, as the authors well 
know, lies in the conceptualization of the 
independent variable. “Integration” is a power- 
ful notion in sociology, but a diffuse one. The 
authors consider various usages, including 
Durkheim’s “misleading” addition of ‘“anomic” 
to “egoistic” patterns (they feel the latter are 
more important), and Landecker’s four types of 
integration. What they have to settle for in 
available data, however, can be termed, ungener- 
ously, “census integration.” This is not as 
conventional as it sounds, because combinations 
r “families” of individuals are built on the 


‘variables of age, sex, marital and occupational 


status, race and geographical areas. 

At first it might appear that “status integra- 
tion” is another name for folk society or 
ascriptive orientation. When urbanization is 
held constant, however, and 28 standard metro- 
politan areas are classified by the integration of 
occupation with age, sex and race, integration 
is indeed correlated with suicide rates. 

Gibbs and Martin claim that the data embrace 


categories are gross and mark a single point 
in time, any role conflict actually revealed is 
quite distant. Indeed, one feels that not only 
psychology and (macro-) sociology are required 
to understand suicide, but also observation of 
individual suicides prior to death, in terms of 
roles and social relationships—a kind of third 
level of analysis. The best this study does with 
“time” is to deliberately shift several variables 
forward two months, which provokes a marked’ 
aoa. in the correlation with suicide rates (p. 
192). 

Further study of dependent variables would 
also be desirable on grounds that “status 
integration” might also be related to other forms 
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of deviant and even conforming behavior, such 
as mental disorder, homicide, or gifts to the 
Community Chest, as studied by Angell. 

This study must be taken seriously, at 
least as model and target for criticism. Gcbbs 
and Martin display a tenacity of devotior to 
the classic scientific insistence on deriving the 
hypothesis from theory, constructing empirical 
referents for concepts, and predicting the sut- 
come before running the test. They do not 
offer speculative “ ns” for what they fnd, 
but their primary: i purpose—to test a theozeti- 
cally relevant and significant hypothesis urder 
a variety of conditions—has been well accom- 


plished. WARREN BREID 
Newcomb College, Tulane University 


Urban Renewal Politics: Slum Clearance: in 
Newark, By HAROLD Karian. New York and 
London: Columbia University Press, 1963.xv. 
219 pp. $6.75, 

This is the first of a projected series of stuedies 
on the New York Metropolitan Region, all tc be 
supported by a grant from the Ford Foundation 
and prepared under the guidance of the political 
science department of Columbia University If 
all of the works are as good as this one, the 
series will constitute an impressive addition to 
our understanding of metropolitan politics. 

- Newark is taken as an example of highly suc- 

cessful urban renewal, Kaplan deliberately ig- 

nores broader policy questions and defines “suc- 
cess” quantitatively by the number of rew 
dwelling units constructed or the total amoun. of 
money spent. What local variables, he a-ks, 
can account for the fact that Newark was more 

“successful” in this sense than most other cicies 

of comparable size? 

At the center of the picture is the Newark 
Housing Authority and its “aggressive” direc- 
tor, Louis Danzig., During one summer Kaplan 
worked in the agency’s office as a redevelopment 
analyst, and he sees the other actors from its 
vantage point. In, successive chapters he de- 
scribes how Danzig has been able to neutraize 
the initial opposition of “the politicos,” the city 
politicians who compete for elective offices; 
“the civic leaders,” the conservative business- 
men and realtors, most of whom had themselves 
moved out of the city and had thus lost scme 
of their influence; the professional planners, 
who were instituted in a new city agency through 
which they tried to fit urban renewal into tLeir 
master plan with themselves as the arbiters of 
correct policy; and “the grass roots,” the ad 
koc committees of groups directly affected by 
renewal projects and relocation. A concluding 
chapter analyzes the “system” (in a Parsonian 
sense) of urban renewal in Newark and maxes 
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some interesting theoretical generalizations. In 

a postscript, finally, Kaplan describes briefly 

the relevant events between 1960, when the. 
field work was completed, end 1963, when the 

manuscript went to press. 

One striking fact about this book, as read 
by a sociologist, ‘is how little difference it makes 
that it was written by someane trained in politi- - 
cal science. Unlike many sociological community 
studies, in this one Newark is not called Mos- 
quito City or given some half-revealing pseu- 
donym, and the agencies anc persons, also iden- 
tified by name, are analyzed with tact and 
professional responsibility. And unlike Floyd 
Hunter and his imitators, Kaplan does not offer 
a simplistic view of community power structure. 
In method of analysis and level of sophistica- 
tion, the study is parallel to that by Rossi and 
Dentler on urban renewal in Chicago. If it was 
ever true that political scientists dealt only 
with the formal aspects of political institutions 
(and this charge, I suppose, is the raison d’être 
of political sociology), it is certainly not so of 
such political theorists as Dahl, Sayre and Kauf- 
man, Meyerson and Banfield, or of young men 
like Kaplan who base themselves on their works. 
And in the concluding chapter, where urban re- 
newal is analyzed as one of the interlocking 
subsystems of Newark politics, Kaplan recasts 
the theme of the book in language that de- 
rives mainly from sociological theory. One pas- 
sage, for example, begins: “‘Any stable social 
system must minimize internal conflict by pro- 
viding a division of tasks or a differentiation ` 
of roles,” followed by a description of how this 
process has been worked out in the city’s urban 
renewal. Fundamentally, in Kaplan’s opinion, 
the program was successful because it did not 
depend on what he terms “open-ended plural- 
ism,” which is characterized by “overt conflict 
over a public policy decision occurring among 
a wide variety of affected interests.” Urban re- 
newal, on the contrary, was institutionalized 
into a fairly well integrated system. 

The book has a well designed format, an ade- 
quate index, and an especialy attractive cover. 
One minor technical criticism: the “foot” notes 
are gathered inconveniently at the back of the 
book. 

WILIAM PETERSEN 

University of California, 

Berkeley 


Skid Row in American Cities. By Donat J. 
Bocur. Chicago, Ill.: Community and Family 
Study Center, 1964. xiv, 521 pp. No price 
indicated. 

Noble sentiments abound in this monograph, 
from its initial purpose to supply information to 
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redevelop Skid Row neighborhoods, to its final 
chapters outlining an action program. It is that 
kind of subject. Who would deny that the 
lumpenproletariat personify the sad conse- 
quences of the cracks in society’s structure? 
But noble sentiments cannot substain a scientific 
investigation, and this book illustrates how such 
sentiments might even be a hinderance. Nobly 
inspired action goals become confused with 
sociological objectives. The research prelimi- 
naries—the sampling design, pretesting, and 
interviewing procedures~-were commendable, 
the more so because to conduct a two and one- 
half hour interview with each of 613 men in 
Skid Row required ingenuity. 

Some confusion might have been avoided by 
comparative contrasts, either historical, or 
geographic. The title of the book is a misnomer 
because other cities than Chicago receive only 
cursory attention. The absence of historical 
comparison is startling because a classic fore- 
runner of this study does exist. Nels Anderson 
in The Hobo covered the same neighborhoods, 
interviewed the same type of inhabitants, and 
had the same objectives in view 40 years ago. 
Not one reference is made to that study, nor 
in fact, to any other. Surely the present research 
would have benefited from Anderson’s study, 
both in its action and scientific objectives: For 
example, Bogue is surprised to learn that home- 
less men are extensive readers, but Anderson 
stressed the same point earlier. More relevant, 
however, is Bogue’s failure to note Anderson’s 
conclusion that in the 1920’s homeless men 
evidenced signs of political radicalism. What 
of their counterparts four decades later, and 
what effect might the difference have for Skid 
Row? 

In another area, the study is damaged by 
its superficiality. The author does not pursue 
what can only be described as curious findings. 
For. example, Table 3-5 reveals that 23’ per- 
cent of the heavy drinkers earn $2,500 or more 
per year, which, though not exorbitant is a 
higher percentage than for any of the more 
moderate drinkers. The finding is dismissed in 
a sentence. Similarly, the method of classifying 
the subjects into five drinking types from 
“teetotalers” to “alcoholic derelicts” is de- 
scribed, but no statistical or other defense is 
given for this, the major analytical variable, and 
the author remarks that “Individual , men 
gravitate to Skid Row far more frequently 
because of irregular employment, unemploy- 
ment, and low income, than because of 
alcoholism” (p. 404). 7 

Inevitably, the suggested program to eliminate 
Skid Row suffers from the analysis that preceded 
it. The author’s wise caution to planners, that 
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they are likely to encounter resistance because 
the “flophouse industry” is profitable, loses 
its force because he takes no note of just how 
resistant such interests might be. 

Other oversights are less severe. For example, 
Bogue reports that about half the men are at a 
lower status level now than when they first 
started working. Fair enough. But in the follow- 
ing sentence he states, “More than one-fifth of 
the men were living on the same level while 
only one-third were higher in the SES scale 
than they had been at the outset of their 
career.” What can “only” mean here? 

‘If a moral is to be drawn, it would seem to 
be that a just cause is better served by careful 
scholarship than a spirit of high purpose. 

LEONARD REWSMAN 

Tulane University 


The Politics of Population. By WILLIAM PETER- 
sen. New York: Doubleday & Company. x, 
350 pp. $4.95. 

This collection of essays ranges over a wide 
territory; it is too much to ask systematic or 
even consistent treatment in articles printed 
over a period of years and written for a variety 
of journals. They deal with the population of the 
United States, Europe, the Netherlands, and a 
variety of issues in the field of migration. Never- 
theless we have here some interesting ideas, of 
which those on Marxism struck this reader as 
especially notable. 

To one who has observed the appeal of leftist 
demagogy in the underdeveloped world, Marx- 
ism is too important a subject to be entrusted to 
Marxists; we need more profound scholarship 
than the confused and resentful left can provide. 
Hence we must be grateful to Petersen for dis- 
entangling at least some of the strands of one 
portion of this demagogy, the supposed irreduci- 
ble opposition between Marx and Malthus, The 
notion of this opposition has its roots in the as- 
saults of Marx on the character and motives of 
Malthus—the assertion that he was “a shameless 
sycophant of the ruling classes” who perpetrated 
a “libel on the human race.” But such vitupera- 
tion is no sign of argumentative strength—quite 
the contrary. When one looks deeper into the 
doctrines of the two men it becomes plain that 
the vehemence of the attack stems from the Jack 
of a more pertinent rebuttal. In the Critique of 
the Gotha Program Marx is very frank on this: 
“If Malthus’ theory of population is correct, 
then I can not abolish this [iron law of wages] 
even if I abolish wage-labor a hundred times, 
because this law is not only paramount over 
the system of wage-labor but also over every 
social system.” 

Petersen stresses elements of resemblance 
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which have been little noticed. Both Marx and 
Malthus described the present condition of the 
proletariat as miserable; they differed only on 
the means to alleviate this misery, the allevia- 
tion not occupying a large part of the writings 
of either. For Malthus the solution was tc in- 
crease individual responsibility, for Marx, to at- 
tain an unspecified collective condition called 
socialism, but they agreed profoundly on the 
material base of social existence. Petersen 
quotes Engels’ summing up of the contribu- 
tions of his lifelong collaborator at the lat- 
ter’s graveside: “Marx discovered the law 
of evolution in human history: the simple 
fact, previously hidden under ideological 
growths, that human beings must first of all 
eat, drink, shelter and clothe themselves before 
they can turn their attention to politics, science, 
art and religion.” Malthus says this with equal 
clarity in his own summing up in an Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica article published in 1830, Zour 
years before his death: “Elevated as man is 
above all other animals by his intellectual facili- 
ties, it is not to be supposed that the physical 
laws to which he is subjected should be es3en- 
tially different from those which are observed 
to prevail in other parts of animated nature” 
(from Three Essays on Population, Mentor 
Books, p, 15). And both repeatedly referred to 
the fact that the biclogical man could be im- 
proved and molded by social institutions, differ 
though they might on the nature of the institu- 
tions that would accomplish this improvement. 
NATHAN KEYFIIZ 
University of Chicago 


Science in Russian Culture: A History to 1260. 
By ALEXANDER Vucmuvice. Stanford: Stau- 
ford University Press, 1963, xv, 463 pp. 
$10.00, 

Before Sputnik I, which was launched only so 
short a time ago as 1957, we Americans tended 
to underestimate the strength of Russian science. 
Ever since, we have perhaps overestimated it. In 
any case, we have felt an urgent practical need to 
know more about it. That need has stimulatec an 
increase of investigation into the substantive 
content, the social conditions, and the histor.cal 
background of Russian science. Professor 
Vucinich’s book is the first of the two histor-cal 
volumes he plans, and it is a part of this post- 
Sputnik concern. It can be recommended a3 a 
useful beginning to a comprehensive and 
thorough-going sociological history of Russian 
science. 

Vucinich’s approach to his large subject is 
mixed: it is chronological, biographical, often 
lengthily descriptive, and occasionally explicitly 
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sociological. He| takes “science” in the broader 
sense of the Russian nasuka or the German 
wissensschaft, 50 that he includes historiography, 
archaeology and anthropology, philosophy, the 
social sciences, indeed almost all of “culture” ex- 
cept literature and the fine arts. He has given 
almost as much space to historiography and 
language as to the natural sciences themselves. 

There are a number of interesting “findings” 
or general themes. An implicit one is that the 
development of'science is interrelated with all 
the other aspects of social structure and culture; 
no single factor is alone important, though at 
particular times.and under particular conditions, 
certain factors may be more important than 
others, Vucinich! makes explicit a number of the 
factors that have been important in the history 
of Russian science. First, despite the ignorance, 
the autocracy, the anti-intellectualism of the 
Russian monarchy and ruling groups generally, 
the main support for science came from the 
recognized instrumental needs of the Russian 
state, after Peter the Great opened Russia up in 
the 17th century, for greater military strength 
and for greater national prestige with the West. 
Second, on both theological and organizational 
grounds, the Russian Orthodox Church con- 
tinuously opposed science; it was hostile to the 
ideas, the values, and the organizational inde- 
pendence of science. Third, the great inadequacy 
of the Russian educational system at all levels, 
from primary schools through the university, 
also hindered the development of science. Fi- 
nally, the nearly caste-like character of the 
Russian aristocracy and gentry, their hostility 
to science, and the lack of opportunity for the 
serfs and the minuscule middle classes to rise 
through the educational system, further ob- 
structed the development of science. 

Despite such obstacles, Russian science had 
some bright stars from the 18th century on- 
wards, though most of these were foreigners im- 
ported by the State to man the teaching and even 
the student positions in the Academy of Sciences 
and the University. In the 19th century, as a re- 
sult of social conditions and processes which are 
still not clear and need further detailed research, 
a few Russian nationals rose to great distinction 
or accomplishment. Lobachevskil in mathematics 
was one such, though he was unappreciated in his 
own time. Of course, he was building on the ex- 
cellent foundation and tradition of mathematics 
established earlier in Russia by foreigners like 
the great Euler. The tradition of first-rate math- 
ematics has lasted in Russia into the present. 

In conclusion, | I should like to say that in 
writing this review I have felt it necessary to 
consult experts in Russian history, and the read- 
ers of this review may want to do so too. Among 
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written sources, I can recommend one early re- 
view by a recognized historical expert: Richard 
Pipes, in Science (May, 1964). 
BERNARD BARBER 
Barnard College, Columbia University — 


Landbeviélkerung und Nationalsostalismus: : Eine 
sosiologische Untersuchung der politischen 
Willensbildung in Schleswig-Holstein 1918- 
1932, By Runor HEBERLE. Schriftenreihe 
der Vierteljahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte, Nr. 
6. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1963. 
171 pp. No price indicated, paper. 

This is an historical document: Rudolf 
Heberle undertook his study on the “formation 
of political attitudes” in the North-German 
state of Schleswig-Holstein just when the Nazis 
came into power. The peasants of this largely 
agrarian state were joining them in masses. 
Heberle’s study, however, shows that this oc- 
curred relatively late and was not primarily 
related to the “blood and soil” appeal of Nazism. 
Two factors were especially important: despair 
about the Great Depression, which aggravated 
the negative effects of economic modernization, 
and a traditional opposition to the Prussian 
government, The peasants of Schleswig-Holstein 
had an unusual history of local autonomy up 
to the 19th century; they supported the liberal 
parties after the Prussian monarchy annexed 
the state in the wake of the Danish-German 
war of 1864, The “Red Prussia” of the Weimar 
Republic inherited this complex legacy. 

After 1933 Heberle’s study could not, of 
course, be published in Germany. Just after 
the downfall of Nazism a much abbreviated 
version appeared in English as chapters 2—4 in 
From Democracy to Nazism, Since the bub- 
stantive part of this research has been reviewed 
previously (Review, December, 1945, p. 812), 
I shall not deal with it here. 

The author does not want the study to be 
judged by present standards and indicates justi- 
fiably that three decades ago it might have 
been a pioneering work. He freely acknowledges 
his indebtedness to André Siegfried’s 1913 study 
of Western France under the Third Republic 
and to American research of the twenties 
(Arthur N. Holcombe and Edward M. Sait). 
In retrospect, the study gains in interest be- 
cause of these influences across national bound- 
aries; in fact, it was financed by a Rockefeller 
Foundation grant between 1932 and ,1934. 
Later Heberle and some of his American stu- 
dents pursued regional studies of voting behav- 
ior in Louisiana: 

Irrespective of the author’s disclaimer, at 
least some aspects of his study should be 
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judged with a view to present research con-, 
cerns, Heberle undertakes what in older parlance 
is called “sociography”: an extensive descrip- 
tion of a geographical and political region 
(Landschaft), including its historical dimen- 
sion. He correlated voting behavior with the 
rural income and debt structure, but also em- 
ployed equally important qualitative skills. He 
followed a “pedestrian” approach in the literal 
sense, hiking on foot through the countryside 
and conversing in North German dialect with 
the peasants, This type of rural sociology has 
again become important in many developing 
countries, as peripatetic sociologists can now 
confirm. In view of the rapid development of 
survey research and secondary analysis, which ` 
often suffer from insufficient knowledge of the 
countries or areas from which data are obtained, 
Heberle’s book is a useful reminder that first- 
hand knowledge of a region, its social structure 
and politics, remains indispensable, 
GUENTHER ROTH 
State University of New York, 
Stony Brook 


Leadership in Communist China, By JOHN 
Witson Lewis. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University Press, 1963. xiv, 305 pp. $5.00. 
This study, appropriately interpreted, is a 

valuable contribution to the understanding of 

Communist China; but it is by no means what 

is blurbed on the inside flaps of the cover. The 

latter leads one to expect a book on leadership 
practice, while the author’s preface states 
frankly: “the study on balance relates to party 
ae rather than to descriptive operation” 

. vii). 

The author, a political scientist at Cornell, 
uses contemporary Chinese language sources as 
well as their translations, and he has supple- 
mented his reading by “interviews with forty- 
five Chinese refugees in Hong Kong in 1959- 
1961.” The interview evidence, however, is 
not explicitly nor systematically developed in 
the text. 

Faced with a profusion of materials from 
behind the bamboo curtain, but, like many 
others, unable to enter the country for personal 
investigation, Lewis has concentrated chiefly 
on what the Communist leaders themselves 
have said, particularly about their “mass line” 
concept; their ideals for cadre work, study, 
and conduct; and methods and techniques for 
Party activities among the people. His discus- 
sion of these topics is prefaced by a slim 
account of the early development of Commu- 
nist “leadership techniques” in China, supple- 
mented by official information on the mem- 
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bership and structure of the Party, on a Model 
Commune, and on “basic level” rural organiza- 
tion, A final main’ chapter presents the author’s 
evaluation of the Commumist attempt to trans- 
form traditional ‘Chinese society. 

The final chapter may come us a shock to 
the reader, since the earlier ones, filled as they 
are with official statements of lofty principles 
and self-assurance; give only a few anticipatory 
clues to the doubts and crises described in the 
Conclusion. It is' hard to square statements 
that the Chinese Communist leadership has 
been “amazingly successful in operation” (p. 
201) with such stark concluding statements 
as those of the last paragraph: . . . “the 
leadership itself must bear the blame for 
economic catastrophes at home and mounting 
hostilities from abroad” an . one fourth of 
mankind is drawn toward the brink of chaos” 
(p. 279). 

The models of | | leadership processes are to 
be learned from what the leaders have said 
about their philosophy, ideology, policies, and 
ideals; about the. methods cadres should use 
and the methods the heroes among them 
have used; about those who have voluntarily 
and even selflessly: remolded themselves. Over- 
attention to what' officials say, however, fails 
to disclose what actually has been going on 
between leaders and led, as well as the oper- 
ational nature of the leadership processes that 
have led to catastrophe. 

This knowledge, of the leaders’ models is 
nevertheless very . ‘valuable. The detail Lewis 
provides in his chapter on rural “basic” units 
is especially good, but here too, the emphasis 
on officially sanctioned processes leaves the 
reader tantalizingly uninformed about the prob- 
lems of communes, that did not fit the models 
and about the “retreat” to teams, The portion 
of the chapter on “Communist Goals and Chi- 
nese Society,” that’ is devoted to the effective, 
traditional substructure is disappointing and 
inadequate, and the chapter on the structure of 
the Party fails to communicate fully the mas- 
sive structuring of Party influence in govern- 
ment, security forces, mass organizations and 
the “democratic” parties, 

Various discussions in the book, in which 
highly specialized terms are explained in terms 
of themselves, will present another hazard to 
the novice. 

Despite these possibilities for misinterpre- 
tation, however, the Lewis study is a must 
for the informed student of Communist China, 

i Mavrice T, Price 

Washington, D.C. 


(Dr. Price died before the appearance of this review. 
Final revisions were’ made by a colleague—Ed.] 
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The Washington Lobbyists. By Lester W. Mrz- 
BRATH, Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1963. 
xiv, 431 pp. ‘No price irdicated. 


This volume represents the analysis of struc- 
tured interviews administered to a random 
sample of 114 (101 were actually interviewed) 
from a universe of 614 Washington residents 
who had registered in compliance with the Regu- 
lation of Lobbying Act during the first half of 
1956. These interviews were augmented by 
others with four senators, ten members of the 
House, 18 chiefs of staff to committee and six 
staff assistants to members. The author has 
in addition made a careful search of the liter- 
ature. 

On the basis of his careful empirical research 
the author presents some interesting findings. 
Thus, “the successful lobbyist has traits such 
as these: He is honest, agreeable, capable, well- 
informed, gregarious, manipulative, communi- 
cative and persistent.” The author finds that 
“lobbyists spend most of tieir time receiving 
and sending communications,” and that, reas- 
suringly, “very few are transmitted or facil- 
tated through entertainment.” In fact, in’ his 
judgment, “the whole process . . . is remark- 
ably clean; the system provides few rewards 
for dirthy (sic) methods. It is virtually im- 
possible to steal or buy a public policy deci- 
sion of any consequence in Washington. The 
actors on the Washington scene effectively 
eject violators of the rules from the system.” 
With this high evaluation of the lobbying proc- 
ess in the nation’s capital, which he seems 
slightly troubled not to be able to apply to 
the state capitals, it is not surprising that the 
author concludes, “If we had no lobby groups 
and lobbyists, we would probably have to invent 
them to improve the functioning of the system.” 

The reader might well wonder whether a 
similar methodology might not have rendered 
an equally pleasant view of lobbying in our 
state capitals and resolved the curious difference 
between virtue in Washington and vice in 
Podunk. 

Since the author set himself the task of 
writing on the Washington Lobbyists as a 
class, it is unfair to complain that the volume 
does not greatly illuminate the various ways in 
which the great interests of the country get 
themselves represented or feil to do so. Had 
we sufficient case studies of the lobbying proc- 
ess, we might have a better notion of the Wash- 
ington lobbyist’s role in that process. Interro- 
gating the individuals formally designated by 
the Registration Act, and some of their targets, 
gives only one cut at the data, Conclusions 
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drawn from these sources will become per- 
suasive when they are formulated as testable 
hypotheses that can be verified in specific issue 
contexts. 

Milbrath has provided a useful volume to 
counteract some of the excesses of press ac- 
counts of the lobby, but it is doubtful whether 
the student of the Baker hearings will: share 
his confidence in the willingness of respondents 
to confess, if they have anything to confess, 
even to a representative of Brookings. _ 

Norton E. Lone 

Northwestern University , 
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Occupational Disability and Public Policy. Ed- 
ited by Earr F., CEmrrr and Marcarer S. 
Gorpon. New York and London: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1963. xii, 446 pp. $11.95. 


In the half century of their existence a. num- 
ber of changes have occurred in the various 
state workmen’s compensation programs in the 
United States. On the positive side, . these 
changes have involved improved methods of 
treatment and rehabilitation, together with a 
generally broadened coverage, On the negative, 
they have almost continually widened the gap 
between what a worker earns when employed 
and the compensation he can receive should he 
become disabled on the job. Even the advent 
of various other programs, both private and 
public, has done little to narrow this monetary 
gap. 

This book is intended to be a reexamination 
of “the basic policy framework of occupational 
disability compensation in the United States.” 
It consists of 15 essays by acknowledged ex- 
perts in the field, together with a short summary 
conclusion by the editors. On the whole, the 
book achieves its purpose very well. I do feel, 
however, that some of the chapters could have 
benefited from a more ruthless use of the 
editorial scissors, I also feel that the editors’ 
conscious avoidance of any attempt either to 
rebut or support the various arguments put 
forth is less a service to the reader than they 
would have us believe—particularly as the au- 
thors apparently wrote in ignorance of one 
another’s contributions. 

The essays themselves cover most of the 
wide range of issues involved in occupational 
disability: law, administration, advocacy, in- 
surance, medicine, rehabilitation, costs; ade- 
quacy of benefits, re-employment. The best 
essays, in my opinion, are Cheit’s balanced and 
comprehensive discussion of the ways of com- 
pensating injured workers and the various is- 
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sues involved in this compensation; Leon Lewis’ 
humane, objective discussion of medical care 
under workmen’s compensation (which, inci- 
dentally, is full of useful hypotheses for socio- 
logical inquiry); Jerome Pollack’s discussion 


_of disability insurance under social security; 


James N. Morgan’s of the adequacy and 
equity of workmen’s compensation benefits; 
Ernst Jokl’s concerning the physiological as- 
pects of rehabilitation; and Z. L. Gulledge’s 
concerning vocational rehabilitation. In a vol- . 
ume devoted largely to discussions of such 
matters as law, justice, possibilities for admin- 
istrative improvements, and medica] conditions 
in the abstract, Gulledge’s essay is particularly 
notable for containing some findings from a 


survey of the need for vocational rehabilitation 
among a sample of nearly a thousand industri- 


ally-injured workers in California, 

In their conclusion, the editors express the 
hope that publication of this book will “reduce 
the gap between the mood of workmen’s com- 
pensation critics and the mood of the state leg- 
islators.” According to Gulledge’s analysis, the 
legislators will have to make the greater move, 
for, 


to date, the various state legislatures have not 
seen fit to recognize fully the broad soclal prob- 
lems brought about by industrial accidents, but 
have treated them as insurance problems. The 
workmen’s compensation laws include clauses re- 
lating to ratemaking, maintenance of adequate 
reserves, and claims procedures, rather than pro- 
visions designed to minimire the total social cost. 


Apart from all the claims and counterclaims 
about wicked or benevolent insurance com- 
panies and honest or faking workers, the fact 
remains that large numbers of workers are in- 
jured each year in the course of their employ- 
ment and that “injured workers, as a group, 
still make the greatest contribution to the over- 
all social cost of industrial injuries: first, in 
direct wage loss; and second, in their reduced 
capacity to secure employment.” 

Lincotn H, Day 

Columbia University 


Men at The Top: A Study in Community 
Power. By Roszrt Prestaus. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1964, x, 485 pp. 
$8.50 (paper, $2.95). 


This most recent addition to the growing 
literature on community power differs from 
previous efforts in two important respects: 
Men At the Top is a comparative study, in- 
volving simultaneous research in two small 
New York State communities (less than 10,000 
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population each); and both the reputational and 
the decision-making techniques were employed 
as Major research tools. Furthermore, random 
samples of rank and file members of the two 
communities were interviewed to provide a 
more substantial background for the study of 
the men at the top. 

The basic question Presthus set out to answer 
was whether power in community decision- 
making is dispersed among representatives 
of several branches of government, and further 
shared between them and a multitude of pri- 
vate organizations and individuals. He examined 
five decisions in each community, and compared 
the actual decision-makers with the persons 
reputed to be the commumities’ “most influen- 
tial leaders.” Following this with comparative 
analyses of power structures and community 
resources, social structure, politics, and organ- 
izational effectiveness, he presents a massive 
array of evidence with both notable and not so 
notable results, 

The reputational technique identified over 
half of the actual decision-makers in each com- 
munity, The remaining reputed leaders depend- 
ed for their reputations on high formal position 
or being well-liked, or both. Presthus also found 
that some men identified as decision-makers 
because they participated in issues, were actually 
“leg men” and not “policy-makers,” He con- 
cluded that the two techniques tended to com- 
plement each other, the reputational helping 
to locate some behind-the-scenes men, the 
decisional helping to distinguish actual from 
merely reputed leaders. Perhaps we can now lay 
to rest, not one of the techniques, but the ar- 
gument over their respective merits, 

In line with all previous studies, Presthus 
found that very few leaders were active in 
any given issue in either community. He also 
found that in Edgewood the economic leaders 
tended to dominate, though the political lead- 
ers were not without power in their own right. 
Edgewood was predominantly Republican and 
its leaders overlappped in associational mem- 
berships and had many values in common. In 
short, Edgewood “got things done” because 
the leaders got along well personally, had the 
mecessary resources and were willing to use 
them, and were able to appeal when necessary to 
the rank and file to do “what is best for Edge- 
wood.” 

Riverview was marked by greater diversity 
along political, ethnic, religious and class lines. 
But this diversity, which Presthus thought 
might be propitious for pluralism, turned out 
instead to foster cleavage, conflict and less 
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utilitarian decision-making The political lead- 
ers dominated four out of the five decisions 
in Riverview, compared with only two of the 
five issues in Edgewood. 

Having failed to locate pluralism in the be- 
havior of the leaders, Presthus tested the hy- 
pothesis that it rests upon power shared among 
a variety of voluhtary associations, He found 
that in Edgewood 52 per cent and in Riverview 
only 28 per cent of the voluntary associations 
participated in any way in the issues studied, 
and that of these ‘associations 90 per cent par- 
ticipated in only one issue. From this he con- 
cluded that “the role of voluntary organizations 
in ensuring political pluralism is somewhat 
overstated.” 

The most fnipostant results of Presthus’ 
study are his demonstration that both economic 
and political leaders may control decision- 
making, and that whether issues are defined ‘as 
political or private seems more a matter of the 
leaders’ attitudes than of ‘anything intrinsic 
in the issues. In the cases of the “new hospital” 
and “new industry,” the issues were political 
in Riverview but- private in Edgewood. Why 
this apparent looseness of structure didn’t ap- 
peal to him as evidence of pluralism is difficult 
to understand. At any rate, he has shown that 
private decisions are as important as political 
decisions in the complex of community power. 

Presthus argues’ that there was more elit- 
ism than pluralism in the two commumities he 
studied. Even though private and political issues 
arose and were resolved in both communities, 
we have no evidence that they were sufficiently 
representative of ‘community decision-making 
to establish a case’ for or against pluralism. In 
Riverview, the less effective community, none 
of the issues studied involved overt opposition, 
Why should we expect more participation in 
these issues? Should we not conclude that power 
was in fact shared by several levels of govern- 
ment, and by business leaders representing the 
private sector of the economy? In fact, given 
the structure of the particular issues, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine how the rank and file, or more 
of the voluntary associations, could have played 
a significant role. : 

This study suggests that there is as much 
danger to freedomi from over-consensus (Edge- 
wood) as there is from too much cleavage (Ri- 
verview). Nevertheless, the looseness of struc- 
ture in both communities suggests that we 
have a great deal'more to learn about Amer- 
ican pluralism, 

" WaLam V. D'ANTONIO 

University of Notre Dame 
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The Sober Alcoholic: An Organizational Analysis 
of Alcoholics Anonymous. By IRVING PETER 
GELLMAN. New Haven, Connecticut: College 
and University Press, 1964. 206 pp. $5.00. 


As a long-time observer of Alcholics Anony- 
mous, I was alternately pleased and saddened 
by this book. It was written clearly and based 
on rich case materials, but it misses one of the 
most pertinent features of this unique self-help 
group. The author is somewhat presumptous: 
for example, be claims that his is the ‘first 
comprehensive analysis of A.A. It probably 
is the first cogent effort to apply organiza- 
tional theory to A.A., but comprehensiveness is 
beyond the reach of a single researcher using 
participant observation and concentrating on a 
single A.A. “local.” 

But Gellman has written a trenchant de- 
scription of A.A. as a social movement. Despite 
its errors, this book offers a compact overview 
of a social movement that cannot be ignored, 
dismissed or quickly understood. The chapter 
entitled “The Informal Structure of the East 
End Group,” gives a valuable account of how, 
beneath its formal veneer, an A.A, group moves 
toward its goaL Reminiscent of Dalton’s analysis 
of cliques and informal leadership in industry, 
this chapter alone justifies the book. Here, and 
especially in “The Deviant Deviants,” the 
reader gets a solid view of power structure, 
cliques, and group norms. Nowhere else have 
the norms that define A.A. group roles been 
portrayed so succinctly. The author also 
offers a detailed comparison with other volun- 
tary associations, as well as a rather forced, 
but relevant demonstration of A.A.’s similarity 
with religious’ movements, 

What Gellman misses about A.A. emerges 
clearly from such contradictions as the fol- 
lowing. He notes “A marked tendency toward 
formalization and development of bureaucracy” 
(p. 173) and “emergence of a large scale 


bureaucracy” (p. 142), But “A.A. is basically ' 


an informal organization with no official. pre- 
scriptions and proscriptions’ (p. 155): and 
“A.A. is singularly dependent upon custom and 
tradition for perpetuity and progress” (p. 60). 

The reason for this inconsistency is simply 
that despite his numerous casual references ‘to 
charismatic leadership, Gellman ignores its cen- 
tral role in the structure of A.A., and in suggest- 
ing an imminent bureaucratization of A.A. he 
overlooks the long transition from charismatic 
leadership to formal authority. For example, 
he tells us that in 1959 A.A.’s Board of Trustees 
gave up its non-alcoholic majority for equal 
representation of alcoholics and non-alcoholics. 
Actually the majority is still non-alcoholic, 
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despite an increase from 15 to 19 Board mem- 
bers. This majority has been a focus of conflict 
between A.A.’s charismatic leadership and pres- 
sures to routinize that leddership. This con- 
flict implies, however, not a bureaucracy, but 
rather an inexorable pressure to organize char- 
isma and evéntually formalize it. 

Until we learn how this type of organiza- 
tion undergoes—or resists—bureaucratization, a 
“comprehensive scholarly analysis of the total 
organizational complex” of A.A. is unobtain- 
able. But as Gellman foresees, his “incomplete- 
ness may be creative if one man’s lack is 
another’s incentive.”’ Beyond any doubt, he 
has been creative, both in this sense and in 
his contribution to our knowledge of A.A. in 
particular and voluntary organizations in gen- 
eral. f 

H. M. Trice 


Corns University 


Statistics on Delinquents and Delinquency. By 
WALTER A. LUNDEN. Springfield, Il.: Charles 
C Thomas, 1964, x, 304 pp. $11.50. 


The book presents mostly officially recorded 
data on delinquency and delinquents from 
Western Europe and parts of Asia as well as 
from the U.S. The author has pulled together 
from many sources data on the extent and 
character of delinquency and information about 
juvenile offenders from the time they encounter 
the police to their appearance in court and in 
institutions. Institutional statistics cover data 
on inmates and employees of public training 
schools as well as the administrative policies 
and procedures of these schools. 

In part I the author discusses delinquency 
increases throughout the world; Part II pre- 
sents arrest statistics and reviews problems of 
defining delinquency; Part ITI, “The Character- 
istics of Delinquency,” covers such topics as 
age, sex, ethnic, and educational background, 
mental retardation, occupation and marital 
status of parents, rural-urban differentials, 
social mobility, religion, economic conditions, 
the “‘war-peace cycle,” and new forms of de- 
linquency; Part IV is devoted to juvenile court 
statistics and Part V to institutional statistics. 

The author is quite aware of the pitfalls of 
official statistics on delinquents and delinquency 
and describes some of the traditional problems 
in his discussion of police and court data. With 
reference to court statistics, he point out that 
“the data cannot be taken as an index of the 
gravity of juvenile delinquency in a com- 
munity” (p. 205). As he indicates, these data 
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reflect the manner and extent to which courts 
are required to deal with juvenile offenders. 
Individual research studies are occasionally 
used to buttress, challenge or supplement pub- 
lic statistics, but by far the most frequently 
cited sources of published statistics on de- 
linquency are from the annual reports of the 
Philadelphia county court, the Youth Authority 
and other agencies in California, and various 
reports from Iowa, Ohio, and Allegheny 
County, Pa. (These are places with more in- 
formation on certain characteristics of de- 
linquents and do not reflect a biased selection.) 
Many references are also made to all available 
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official informatjon from Accra to Yugoslavia, 
with England and Japan providing the most 
data outside thè U.S. The excellent Scandina- 
vian material available is vather inadequately 
represented, | 

Lunden has performed a useful service by 
compiling a source book of official statistics on 
delinquents and: delinquency. As a reference 
it is properly protected with qualifications about 
the value of the. data available, and the author 
has ordered the‘data in such a way as to pro- 
vide a coherent survey of the problem around 


the world. Marvin E. Wo No 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Publication No. 31. New York; Evanston; and 
London: Harper & Row, 1964. vlil, 230 pp. $4.00. 

Erzrom1, Amira Modern Organizations. Founda- 
tions of Modern Sociology Series. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. 120 pp.) $3.95 
(paper, $1.50). 

FAIRWEATHER, Georog W. (Editor). Social’ Psy- 
chology in Treating Mental Iiness: An Experi- 
ment Approach. New York; London; andi Syd- 
ney: John Wiley & Sons, 1964. xii, 300 pp. $7.95. 

Goror», Enw D. (Director). Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States, 1964. 85th Annual 
Edition. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 


Commerce, (U.S. Government Printing Other); 


1964, $3.75. 

Gouri, Jorros and Waras L, Kors (Editors). 
A Dictionary of the Social Sciences. New Vork: 
-Free Press of Glencoe, 1964: xvi, 761 pp. No 
price indicated. 

Grren, M. M. Ibo Village Afaires. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1964. xvii, 262 pp. No. price 
indicated: 
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Gaivvirn, Worum E. (Editor). Communism in 
Europe: Continuity Change, and the Stno-Sovist 
Dispute. Vol. I. Cambridge, Mass.: The M.LT. 
Press, 1964. x, 406 pp. $12.50. 

Gross, Bearram M. The Managing af Organisa- 
tions: The Administrative Struggle. Vol. I New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe; London: Collier- 
Macmillan, 1964. xxviii, 463 pp. $19.95 (two 
volumes). 

Gross, Bertram M. The Managing of Organiza- 
tions: The Administrative Struggle. Vol. IL 
New York: Free Press of Glencoe; London: 
Collier-Macmillan, 1964. xx, 467-971 pp. $19.95 
(two volumes). 

Gorxip, E. A. Urban Development in Central 
Europe. Vol. L New York: Free Press of Glen- 
coe;.London: Colller-Macmillan, 1964. xvii, 491 
pp. $17.95. 

Hasesipar, Gove (Editor). Dynamics of Devel- 
opment: An International Development Reader. 
Foreword by Troporo Moscoso. Introduction by 
Paut G. Horrman, New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1964. xxi, 401 pp. $7.50 (paper, $2.95). 

Hasoxronp, Purr E. (Editor). Sociologists at 
Work: Essays on the Craft of Social Research. 
New York and London: Basic Books, 1964, x, 
401 pp. $7.50. 


‘Harr, Irvine D. The Promised Seed: A Compara- 


tive Study of Eminent First and Later Sons. 
New York: Free Press of Glencoe; London: 
Collier-Macmillan, 1964. ix, 339 pp. $6.95. 

Horranper, E. P. Leaders, Groups, and Influence. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1964. xiv, 
256 pp. $5.00. 

Horsman, J. F, Joan Knox, J. W. Mann, and 
K. A, Hearp. (Editors). Problems of Transition: 
Proceedings of the Soctal Sciences Research Con- 
ference, 1962. Natal University Press, Pieter- 
maritzburg for the Institute for Soclal Research, 
University of Natal, Durban, 1964. xvii, 283 pp. 
No price indicated. 

Hoox, Swney (Editor), Law ond Philosophy: A 
Symposium. New York: New York University 
Press, 1964. xiti, 344 pp. $6.50. 

Horxins, Terrence K. The Exercise of Influence 
in Small Groups. Totowa, N.J.: The Bedminister 
Press, 1964. vili, 205 pp. $6.50. 

Horrocr, Exizanete B, Child Development. Fourth 
Edition. New York; San Francisco; Toronto; 
and London: McGraw-Hill Bock Co., 1964. vii, 
776 pp. $7.95. 

Ixze, Freep Cuartes, How Nations Negotiate, Writ- 
ten under the auspices of The Center for Interna- 
tional Affairs, Harvard University. New York; 
Evanston, and London: Harper & Row, 1964. 

_ xil, 272 pp. $5.95. 

Jounson, Jons J. (Editor). Continuity and Change 
in Latin America, Stanford, Calii.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. xiii, 282 pp. $6.75. 

Kany, Roseat L., Donato M. Worrs, Ronerr P, 
Quin, J. Dieoricx Snozx in collaboration with 
Roserr A. ROSENTHAL. Organizational Stress: 
Studies in Role Conflict and Ambiguity. New 
York; London; Sydney: John Wiley & Sons, 
1964. xii, 470 pp. $7.95. 

Rogerr Kastensaum (Editor). New Thoughts on 
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Old Age. New York: Springer Publishing Co., 
1964. 333 pp. $7.50. 

Kearovcer, Free N. Foundations of Bekavioral Pe- 

- search: Educational and Psychological Inquéry. 
New York; Chicago; San Francisco; Toronto; 
and London: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1954. 
xix, 739 pp. $10.50. 

Kev, Ant (Editor), Magic, Faith, and Healing: 
Studies in Primitive Psychiatry Today. Foreword 
by Jerome D. Franx. New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe; London: Collier-Macmillan, 1964. xvii, 
475 pp. $7.95. 

Kre, Woopy, Let in the Sun. New York: Mac- 
milan Co., 1964, xix, 297 pp. $5.95. 

Korenpa, KONSTANTIN. The Freedom of Reason, 
San Antonio, Texas: Principia Press of Trinity 
University, 1964. xi, 170 pp. $3.00. 

Korwin-Ruopgs, Marta. The Mask of Warrlers: 
The Siege of Warsaw, September 1939. New 
York: Libra Publishers, 1964. 191 pp. $4.95. 

ERONHAUSEN, Puyixis and EBERHARD, The Secu- 
ally Responsive Woman. Preface by SIMONE DE 
Beavvors. New York: Grove Press, 1964, 255 pp. 
$5.95. 

Lanz, RosrrT E. and Davin O. Srans, Public Opin- 
jon. Foundations of Modern Political Science 
Series, edited by Roserr A. Dann, Englewcod 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964, vill, 120 pp. 
$3.95 (paper, $1.50). 

Leooz, Francis. Forerunners and Rivals of Chris- 
Hanity: From 330 B.C. to 330 A.D, Two Volumes 
Bound as One. New Hyde Park, N.Y.: University 
Books, 1964. xxxi, 462 pp. $10.00. 

Levinson, Dani J. and Evoznn G. GALLAGHER. 
Patienthood in the Mental Hospital: An Analasis 
of Role, Personality, and Social Siructere. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co, 1964. xvii, 265 pp. 
$5.95, 

Lowpnero, Ferprvann. The Coming World Trans- 
formation, Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & 
Co., 1963. x, 395 pp. $5.75. 

MacDovearn, Curtis D. The Press and its Prob- 
lems. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown, 1964. v, 
532 pp. $7.95. 

Manner, Jean Marrer and Grorce MANDTER. 
Thinking: From Association to Gestalt. Perspec- 
tives in Psychology edited by Wruramx Krssew 
and Grorck Manpiter. New York; London; end 
Sydney: John Wiley & Sons, 1964, x, 300 pp. 
$4.95. 


Marx, Lro. The Machine in the Garden: Technol- . 


ogy and the Pastoral Ideal in America. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1964. 392 Dp. 
$6.75. 

Marnos, K. S. Caste and Ritual in a Malwa Village. 
New York: Asia Publishing House, 1964. vtii, 
215 pp. $11.00. 

McCan, Wooororp D. Svetosar Markotié: 
And ike Origins of Balkan Socialism. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1964. viii, 308 
pp. $7.50. 

Mexrroo, Joost A. M. ness and Cure: Studies on 
the Philosophy of Medicine and Mental Heath, 
New York and London: Grune & Stratton, 1964. 
vi, 282 pp. $8.75. 

Murs, Tuwe M, Group Transformation: An 
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Analysis of a Learning Group. ee Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1964. vi, 120 pp. 
$4.95. 

Mom, J. W., R. E Tonner, and M. B. Jenny. 
Pedophilia na. Exhibitionism. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1964. xvi, 204 pp. $8.75. 

Montacu, Asutrey’ (Editor). Tke Concept of Race. 
New York: Free Press of Glencoe; London: 
Collier-Macmillan, 1964, xvit, 270 pp. $5.95. 

Monressor1, Manta. The Montessori Method. In- 
troduction by J. Mc C. Huwr. New York: 
Schocken Books,: ‘1964. xxxhx, 376 pp. $5.00 (paper, 
$1.95). 

Morris, CHartes. Signification and Significance: 
A Study of the: Relations of Signs and Values. 
Cambridge, Mass.: The M.I.T. Press, 1964. x, 
99 pp. $5.95. 

MULLEN, Josep B. “Room 103”: A Novel about 
Detrott’s Welfare Department. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Dorrance & Co., 1963. 171 pp. $3.50. 

NEUGARTEN, Bernice L. and Associates. Personality 
in Middle and Late Life: Empirical Studies. 
New York: Atherton Press, 1964. xxi, 231 pp. 
$6.75. 

Osrrocorsk, M. Democracy and the Organisation 
of Political Parties: England. Vol. I. Preface by 
the Right Hon. Janes Bryce, MP. Edited and 
Abridged by Seymour Marrin Lieser. Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1964. Ixxx, 350 pp. $7.50. 

M. Democracy and the Organisation 
of Political Parties: The United States. Vol. YI. 
Preface by The Right Hon. James Bryce, MP. 
Edited and abridged by Seywour Marrin Lre- 
set, Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1964. Ixxxv, 
418 pp. $8.95. 

Pareto, Virrerno. Trattato di Sociologia Generale: 
Introdusione di Norberto Bobbio. Vol. I. Milano: 
Edizioni di Comunita, 1964. xxxviii, 877 pp. No 
price indicated. 

Pareto, Virerepo..Trattato di Sociologia Generale: 
Introdusione di Norberto Bobbio, Vol. I. Milano: 
Edizioni di Comunita, 1964. ix, 1055 pp. No 
price indicated. 

Parson, Rupes L. Conserving American Resources, 
Second Edition. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1964. xil, 521 pp. $12.65. 

Prazopy, Rosert L. Organisational Authority: Su- ` 
perior-Subordinate Relationships in Three Public 
Service Organizations. New York: Atherton Press, 
(A Division of Prentice- Hall}, 1964. xii, 163 pp. 
$5.50. 

Poissy, Nzrson W. Congress of the Presidency. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice-Hall 1964. vil, 
120 pp. $3.95. 

Rans, Enwasp D. The Innocents. New York: 
William Morrow and Co„ 1964. 256 pp. $4.50. 
Ranp, Curisropazk., Cambridge, U.S.A.: Hub of a 
New World. New York: Oxford University Press, 

1964. 195 pp. $4.50. ` 

RANULF, SVEND. M oral Indignation and Middle Class 
Psychology: A Sociological Study. Preface by 
Haro D. LAsswELL. New York: Schocken 
Books, 1964. 204 pp. $4.50 (paper, $1.75). 

Ravusuxysuse, Esruer. The Student ond His 
Studies. Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University 
Press, 1964, xix. 185 pp. $5.00. 


` PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Rezntxorr, Saran, Narman Reznrkory, and 
Cuarres Remuxorry. Family Chronicle: Early 
History of a Seamstress; Early History of a 
Sewing-Machine Operator; Needle Trade. New 
York: Charles Rezinkoff, 1963. 311 pp. No price 
indicated. 

Ricurern, Mervin. The Politics of Conscience: 
T. H. Green and His Age. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1964. 415 pp. $7.50. 

Rosenav, James N. (Editor). International Aspects 
of Cull Strife. Princeton, 
sity Press, 1964. vil, 222 pp. $7.50. . 
Savers, Eowarp N. (Editor). American History 

` and the Social Sciences. New York: Free Press 

of Glencoe; London: Collier-Macmillan, 1964. 

viii, 599 pp. $9.95. 

Scunemer, Lous (Editor). Religion, Culture ‘and 

' Sodety: A Reader in the Sociology of Religion. 
New York; London; & Sydney: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1964, xvii, 663 pp. $9.95. | 

Scour, Eowmn M. (Editor). The Family and: the 
Sexual Revolution: Selected Readings. Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1964. xv, 427: pp. 
$7.95 (paper, $3.95). 

ScHwirzcrser, RALPH. Streetcorner Raeorek An 


Experimental Approach to the Juvenile Delin- . 


quent. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1964. x, 163 pp. $3.95. 

Sxcorp, Pavt F. and Caxt W, Bacmaran, Social 
Psychology. New York; San Francisco; Toronto; 
and London: McGraw-Hill Book ‘Co., 1964, 
659 pp. $8.50. 

Sms, Rocer L. (Editor). The Search . for 
Identity: Essays on the American Character. 
Published by The Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies. Distributed by Harper & Row, 
New York, Evanston, and London. 1964. xi, 
204 pp. $4.00. 

Soroxny, Pregos. The Basic Trends of Our Times. 
New Haven, Conn.: College & University Press, 
1964. 208 pp. $5.00 (paper, $1.95). 

Steene, Ricaarp S. Delinquent Conduct and 
Broken Homes: A Study of 1,050 Boys, New 
Haven, Conn.: College & University Press, 16s: 
144 pp. $4.00. 

Srevens, Hanvey A. and Rice HEBER (Editors). 
Mental Retardation: A Review of Research. 
Chicago and London: University of Chicago 
Press, 1964. xii, 502 pp. $12.50. 

STURMTEHAI, AnoLr. Workers Councils: A Study 
of Workplace Organisation on Both Sides of 
the Iron Curtain. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1964. x, 217 pp. $5.00. ' 

Srycos, J. Mayvone and Kuer W. Back. The 
Control of Human Fertility in Jamacia, Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1964. xii, 377. pp. 
$7.50. 

THorwrox, THomas Perry (Editor). The Third 
World in Soviet Perspective: Studies by Soviet 
Writers on the Developing Areas, Princeton, 
NJ.: Princeton University Press, 1964. xx, 
355 pp. $7.50. 

TUNSTALL, Jexemy. The Adverstising Man: In 
London Advertising Agencies. London: Chapman 
& Hall, 1964. 288 pp. 30s net. 

Turner, Rares H. The Soctal Context of Ambi- 


N.J.: Princeton Univer- ` 
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tion: A Study of High-School Seniors in Los 
Angeles. San Francisco: Chandler Pub. Co., 1964. 
xi, 269 pp. $6.00. 


VALEN, Henry and Danret Karz. Political Parties 


in Norway: A Community Siudy. Norway: 
Universitetsforlaget, 1964. xii, 383 pp. No price 
indicated. 

Vorm, ARTHUR Jọ, Josepm Bewsman, and 
Maurice R. Srem (Editors). Reflections on 
Community Studies. New York; London; and 
Sydney: John Wiley & Sons, 1964. xvi, 359 
pp. No price indicated. 

Warp, Roperr E. with Frawx Bonnia, Jamas S. 
Coreman, Hersert H. Hyman, Lucian W. Pz, 
and Myron Werer. Studying Politics Abroad: 
Field Research in the Developing Areas. Boston 
and Toronto: Little, Brown and Company, 1964. 
viil, 245 pp. $4.00. (paper, $2.50). 

Wiroavsxy, Aaron. Leadership in a Small Town. 
Totowa, N.J.: Bedminster Press, 1964. ix, 388 pp. 
$7.50. 

Wurms, Row M., Jr. in collaboration with 
Josx P. Dsan and Epwarp A. Svucuman. 
Strangers Next Door: Ethnic Relations in 
American Communities. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1964. xiv, 434 pp. No price indi- . 
cated. ° 

Wiis, Worum Appreman. The Great 
Evasion: An Essay on the Contemporary 
Relevance of Karl Marz and on the Wisdom of 
Admitting the Heretic into the Dialogue about 
America’s Future. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 
1964. 189 pp. $4.50. 

Wrrriamson, Oriver E. The Economics of Dis- 
cretionary Bekavior: Managerial Objectives in 
a Theory of the Firm. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1964. xiv, 182 pp. $4.50. 

Wrrxe, Cart, We Who Built America: The Saga 
of the Immigrant. Revised Edition. Cleveland, 
Ohio: Western Reserve University, 1964. xvii, 
550 pp. $6.95 (paper, $4.50). 

WOLPE, JosepH, Anprew Sarrxr, and L. J. RENA 
(Editors). The Conditioning Therapies: The 
Challenge in Psychotherapy. New York; Chicago; 
San Francisco; Toronto; and London: Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, 1964. viii, 192 pp. $7.00. 

ZALEZNIK, ABRAHAM and Davin Moment. The 
Dynamics of Interpersonal Behavior. New York; 
London & Sydney: John Wiley & Sons, 1964, ix, 
520 pp. $7.95. 

ZALEZNIK, Aprawam and Davin Moment. Case- 
book on Interpersonal Behavior in Organisations. 
New York; London and Sydney: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1964. xvi, 587 pp. $7.95. 

ZIMMER, Bast. G. Rebuilding Cities: The Effects 
of Displacement ond Relocation on Small Busi- ` 
ness. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1964. xl, 
363 pp. $7.50. 


Paperback 


ACQUAVIVA, Sastwo S. Automazione E Nuova 
Classe: Problemi di sociologia industriale. Second 
Edition. Bologna; Societa Editrice il Mulino, 
1964. xx, 181 pp. Prezzo L. 2.000. 
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Arna, Victor. Historia del Movimiento obrerc en 


American Latina. Mexico, DF. Libreros 
Mexicanos Unidos, 1964. 598 pp. No price 
indicated. 


Ariecer, Dant E, (Editor). Social Change and 
Aging in the Twentieth Ceniury. Published. for 
the Univ. of Florida Institute of Gerontology, 
Vol. 13. Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 
1964. x, 114 pp. $3.75. 

Barron, Mitton L. Contemporary Sociology: An 
Introductory Textbook of Readings. New York; 
Toronto: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1964, xvi, 662 pp. 
$4.25, 

Bersoaw, Creu, S. Anatomy of a University. 
Vancouver: University of British Columbia, 1964. 
67 pp. $3.00. 

Berarr, Ina et Rocer Benyasan. L'Univers des 
Instituteurs: Etude sociologique sur les institu- 
teurs et institutrices du departement de la Seine. 


Paris: Les Editions de Minuit, 1964. 212 pp. No ` 


price indicated. 

Boum, Davin, N. R. Hanson, Mary B. Hrsg, 
NICHOLAS KEMMER, A. B. Preparp, and Mauricz 
Pryce. Quanta ond Reality. Preface by Davp 
Enar. Introduction by Sternen Touran, Cleve- 
land, Ohio: World Publishing Co. (A Meridian 
Book), 1964, 96 pp. $1.25, 

Botaccur, Groo. Teoria Delle Classi Sosiali. 
Roma: Edizioni Richerche, 1963. 257 pp. No 
price indicated. 

Brepyer, Jonn BARTLET. The Explorers of North 
America, 1492-1806; From Columbus to Lewis 
and Clark. Cleveland and New York: World 
Publishing Co. (A Meridian Book), 1964. 431 
pp. $2.45. 

Burorss, M. Exar. Negro Leadership in a South- 
ern City. New Haven, Conn.: College & Unver- 
sity Press; in collaboration with University of 
North Carolina Press, 1964. 231 pp. $1.95. 

Cocuran, Tuomas C. The Inner Revolution: Es- 
says on the Social Sciences in History. New 
York; Evanston; and London: Harper & Row 
(Harper Torchbooks), 1964. 187 pp. $1.50, 

Cross, Roserr D., (Editor). Walter Rauschen- 


busch: Christianity and the Social Crisis. New - 


York; Evanston; and London: Harper & Row 
(Harper Torchbooks), 1964. xxv, 429 pp. $2.25. 

Dx Rrra, Lipia, I Contadini E La Televisone: Siu- 
dio sull-influenza degli spettacoli televisivi is un 
gruppo di contadini lucani. Bologna: Sozieta 
editrice il Mulino, 1964. viii, 307 pp. Prezzc lire 
2,500, 

Dri Trerxa, Torcuato S. Æ Sistema politico argen- 
tino y la clase obrera. Eudeba: Editorial Un-ver- 
sitaria de Buenos Aires, 1964, 127 pp. No price 
indicated. 

DUMONT, FERNAND et JEAN-CHARLES FALARIEAU. 
Littérature et société canadiennes-frangaises. Que- 
bec: Les Presses de L'Université Laval, 1964. 269 
pp. No price indicated. 

DuwnavevsEaya, Rava. Marxism and Freedom... 
from 1776 until Today. Second Edition, Preface 
by Hersert Marcuse. New York: Twayne >ub- 
lishers, 1964. 363 pp. $1.98. 

Exx, Frepenicx. The Family in Canada: An Ac- 
count of Present Knowledge and Gaps in Knowl- 
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edge about Canadian Families. Ottawa: Canadian 
Conference on the Family, April 1964. 192 pp.. 
$2.00. 

Fervcorp, S. Norman. A Career Conference for 
your Community. Washington, D.C.: B'nai 
Brith Vocational Service, 1964. 88 pp."$2.00. 

Fisuer, ROBERT T. Classical Utopian Theories of 
Education, New Haven, Conn.: College & Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. 180 pp. $1.95. 

FLANDRAT, CHARLES Macome. Viva Mexico. Edited 
and with an Introduction by C. Harvey GARDI- 
NeR. Urbana: University of Illinols Press, 1964. 
xxv, 302 pp. $1.95, 

Farepmann, Gerorors, Industrial Society: The 
Emergence of the Human- Problems of Automa- 
tion. Edited with an Introduction by Hanrorp L. 
Suerparp. New York: Free Press, 1964. 436 pp. 
$2.45, i 

Furrapo, CELso. Development and Underdevelop- 
ment, Translated by Ricaarpo W. DE Acuzar 
and Eric CHARLES DRYSDALE. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1964. 
xii, 181 pp. $5.00. 

Gooves, Worm. J. Readings on the Family and 
Society, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1964, xil, 242 pp. $3.95. 

(Group For Tux ADVANCEMENT Oy PsycCHIATRY). 
Psychiatric Aspects of the Prevention of Nuclear 
War. Vol. V, Report No. 57. New York: Group 
for the Advancement of Psychiatry, September 
1964, 223-317 pp. $1.50. 

Hars, J. R. (Editor). The Evolution of British 
Historiography: From Bacon to Namder. Cleve- 
land and New. York: World Publishing Co. (A 
Meridian Book), 1964. 380 pp. $2.95. 

HELLER, Joszpx. Caich-22. New York: Dell Pub- 
lishing Co. (Delta Book), 1964. 443 pp. $1.95. 

Henry, Anprew F. and James F. Snort, Jr. Sui- 
cide and Homicide: Some Economic Soctoligical 
and Psychological Aspects of Agression. New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe; London: Collier- 
Macmillan, 1964, 214 pp. $1.95. 

Hersxovirs, Merve J. Cultural Dynamics. Pref- 
ace by Joserm H. Greenpero, Abridged from 
Cultural Anthropology. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1964. vill, 260, xviii pp. $2.50. 

Howes, Rayrmonp F. (Editor). Toward Better 
Preparation of College and University Admini- 
strators. Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association, 1964. 48 pp. $1.00 

Insrrrvro po TRABALHO, PREVIDENCIA E Accao Soc- 
TAL DE ÅNGOLA. Trabalho. Luanda: Instituto, 1963. 
324 pp. No price indicated. 

Karren, DeLsar, The Citisen in Court: Litigant, 
Witness, Juror, Judge. New York; Chicago; San 
Francisco; Toronto; and London: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston. 1964. viii, 211 pp. No price 
indicated. : 

Kosa, Jou. Two Generations of Soviet Man: A 
Study in the Psychology of Communism. New 
Haven, Conn.:" ' College & University Press, 1964, 
In collaboration with the University of North 
Carolina Press.! 214 pp. $1.95. 

Lanner, Jestacy, Drive, He Said. New York: Dell 
rice: Co.) (A Delta Book), 1964. 190 pp. 
$1.55. ; 


Lgowannt, Frawco..Operai Nuovi: Studio sociologico 
sulle nuove forse del lavoro industriale nel’erea 
siracusana. “Milano: Feltrinelli Editore, 1964. 267 
pp. No price indicated. 

Levitan; Sar A. Reducing Worktime as o Means 
to Gombai Unemployment, Kalamazoo, Michi- 

gan: W.E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Re- 
ney 1964, v, 28 pp. No price indicated. ` 

Lewis, Hyrax. Blackways of Kent. New Haven, 
Conn.: College & University Press, 1964. In col- 
laboration with the University of North Carolina 
Press. xxiv, 337 pp. $2.45. 

Lro Wu-Cur. A Skort History of Confusion Phil- 
sopky. New York: Dell Publishing Co. (A! Delta 
Book), 1964, 226 pp. $1.75. 

Livincstone, A. S. The International Student. Man- 
chester: University of Manchester, 1964. 56 pp. 
Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 

Mamet, Pum (Editor). Alfred Adler: Problems 
of Neurosis. A Book of Case Historles.. New 
York; Evanston, and London: Harper &, Row 
(Harper Torchbooks), 1964. xxvi, 180 pp. $1.75. 

Martin, Berenar, The Existentialist Theology. New 
Haven, Conn.: College & University Press,, 1964. 
221 pp. $1.95. 

McCanr, Caanues and CHARLES L. Baver, Metals, 
Atoms, and Aloys, New York: Scholastic Book 
Services (A Vistas of Science Book), 1964. 128 
pp. 50 cents. f 

McGurrert, Miceare (Editor). The Character of 
Americans: A Book of Readings. Homewood, 
Iltinols: The Dorsey Press, 1964. xli, 377 pp. $2.95. 

McGrats, Joseru E. Social Psychology: A, Brief 
Introduction, New York; Toronto; Chicago; 
London; and San Francisco: Holt, Rinchart and 
Winston, 1964. ix, 166 pp. $2.75. 

MENNINGER, Karr. Theory of Psychoanalytic Tech- 
nique. New York; Evanston; and London:: ' Har- 
per & Row (Harper Torchbooks), 1964. xiii, 206 
pp. $1.65. 

Micrersen, Orar, Nutrition Science and You! New 
York: Scholastic Book Services (A Vistas of 
Sclence Book), 1964. 127 pp. 50 cents. 

Murer, Desert C. Handbook of Research Design 
and Social Measurement. New York: David Mc- 
Kay Co., 1964, xiv, 332 pp. $3.50. 

Moorr, Brian. The Lonely Passion of Judith 
Hearne. New York: Dell Publishing Col, (A 
Delta Book), 1964. 223 pp. $1.55. 

Moore, Harry Estur with the collaboration of 
others... . and the Winds Blew. Austin, Texas: 
Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, University 
of Texas, 1964. xv, 221 pp. $2.00. 

Morranp, Jous KennetH. Millways of Kent. New 
Haven, Conn.: College & University Press, 1964. 
In collaboration with the University of North 
Carolina Press, xxli, 291 pp. $2.25. 

Murad Anator., What Keynes Means; A Critical 
Clarification of the Economic Theory of John 
Maynard Keynes. New Haven, Conn.: College 
& University Press, 1964. 223 pp. $1.95. | 

(NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION or THE UNITED 
States, DIVISION or AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTIONAL 
Service). Selection and Use of Programme Ma- 
terials: A Handbook for Teachers. Washington, 
D.C. The Association, 1964. 71 pp. 50 cents, 
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Parsons, Tarcorr. Essays in Sociological Theory. 
Revised Edition. New York: Free Press of Glen- 
coe; London: Collier-Macmillan, 1964. 459 pp. 
$2.45. 

PORTMANN, ADOLF. Animals as Social Beings. Trans- 
lated from the German by OLrveRr Cosvurn. New 
York end Evanston: Harper & Row (Harper 
Torchbooks), 1964. 246 pp. $1.85. 

Poweznrs, Epwin (Preparer). The Basic Structure of 
the Administration of Criminal Justice in Massa- 
chusetts. Fourth Edition. Boston, Mass.: The 
Commenwealth of Massachusetts, January, 1964. 
112 pp. No price indicated. 

Prouproor, Merrni. Diary of a Sit-In. Foreword 
by Franx P. Grasam. New Haven, Conn.: Col- 
lege & University Press, 1964. In collaboration 
with the University of North Carolina Press. xiv, 
204 pp. $1.95. 

Rocers, Evererr M. Research on the Diffusion of 
Innovation, No. 1: Bibliography of Research on 
Diffusicn of Innovations. East Lansing: Dept. of 
Communication, Michigan State University, 1964. 
58 pp. No price indicated. 

SCHERMERRORN, Ricwarp A. (Editor). Psychiatric 
Index for Interdisciplinary Research: A Guide to 
the Literature, 1950-1961. Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1964. xvii, 1249 pp. 
$6.50, 

Scorr, Rosert E. Mexican Government in Transi- 
tion. Revised Edition. Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1964. 345 pp. $2.25. 

Smceson, Ricmar L. and Ina Harrer Sracesow (Ed- 
itors). Social Organization and Behavior: A 
Reader in General Sociology. New York; London 
and Sydney: John Wiley & Sons, 1964, xii, 457 
pp. $5.25. 

Suara, A, DELATELD. The Rigkt to Life. New 
Haven, Conn.: College &. University Press, 1964. 
In colleboration with the University of North 
Carolina Press, xi, 204 pp. $1.95. 

Surra, Grozciwa M. Help Wanted—Female: A 

` Study of Demand and Supply in a Local Job 
Market for Women. New Brunswick, N.J.: In- 
stitute of Management and Labor Relations, 
Rutgers—The State University, n.d. iv, 94 pp. No 
price indicated. 

Soroxr, Prom A. Social and Cultural Mobility. 
Containing complete reprints of Social Mobility 
and Chapter V from Volume IV of Social and 
Cultural Dynamics. New York; Free Press of 
Glencoe; London: Collier-Macmillan, 1964. 645 
pp. $2.95. 

Spencer, Rorerr F. (Editor). Many-—Sided Lan- 
guage. No. 15. Minneapolis, Minn.: Graduate 
School Research Center, University of Minnesota, 
1964. iii, 108 pp. No. cost. 


` Surrzes, Parenica Horeneoer and Wat H. Hart- 


tey (Compilors and Editors). Educators Guide to 
Free Sccial Studies Materials: For use during 
school year 1964-1965. Fourth Edition. Randolph, 
Wisconsin: Educators Progress Service, Septem- 
ber 1964, xvii, 423 pp. $6.75. 

Swanson, Guy E. The Birth of the Gods: The 
Origin of Primitive Beliefs. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1964. ix, 260 pp. $1.95. 

(U.S. DEPARTMENT oF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
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| WELFARE, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION). So- 
cia} Security Programs Throughout the World, 
1964, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, May 1964. xxv, 223 pp. $1.75. 

(U.S. DEPARTMENT or HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE, NATIONAL CENTER FOR HEALTH STATIS- 
TICS), Health Insurance Coverage, United States, 
July 1962-June 1963. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1964. 37 pp. 35 cents, 

Van pew Bera, J. H. The Changing Nature of Man: 
Introduction to a Historical Psychology New 
York: Dell Publishing Co. (A Delta Book), 1964. 
252 pp. $1.95. 

Wacner, Purr L, The Human Use of the Earth. 
New York: Free Press of Glencoe; London: 
Collier-Macmillan, 1964. xv, 270 pp. $1.95. 

Warrer, Erru A. (Editor). Religion and the Siate 
University. Ann Arbor: University of Michizan 
Press, 1964. 316 pp. $2.25. 

Wotrs, Tom, WALTER Kerr, Juprra Cert, EMY 
GrwavEr, MAURICE DOLBIER, EUGENIA SHEPPARD, 
Rep Sucre, and CLEMENTINE PADDLEFORD. New 
York Herald Tribune Presents: New York, New 
York. New York: Dell Publishing Co. (A Kii 
Book), 1964. 190 pp. $145. 

Worrr, Kurt H. (Translator and Editor). Tke 
Sociology of Georg Simmel. New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe; London: ee 
1964. lly, 445 pp. $2.95. 
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In a ground-breaking new book, 
eminent Catholic scholars consider 


the most urgent issue of our time 


POPULATION AND 
—FOOD 


By MICHEL CÉPÈDE, FRANCOIS HOUTART and LINUS GROND 


B= = exhaustive research and the most 
recent statistical data, this study of world- 


wide population growth and food production is, 


a work of the highest scholarship. It avoids the 
hysterics and partisanship that have so often 
marred discussion of “the population explo- 
sion.” Its aim is to present an evenly balanced, 
realistic report on a crucial, many-sided prob- 
lem, together with carefully considered con- 
‘clusions, . i 


The authors are superbly qualified toi tho 
task. Michel Cépéde, agronomist, is President 
of the French National Committee for the Food 
and Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations (FAO), François Houtart, sociologist, 
is a Secretary-General of the International 
Federation of Institutions for Socio-Religious 
and Social Research (FERES). Linus Grond, 
demographer, is a past Secretary-General | of 
FERES. i i 
The following comments underscore the: ex- 


treme importance of this Just-published book. - 


§*Probably its deepest merit is its witness: to - 


the inanity of simplist solutions to the world- 
embracing problem of food and population. 
It is good to see at last in Catholic circles an 
effort at serious analysis of an issue which has 
too often received superficial treatment due’ to 
cultaral bias or merely a priori natural law 
morality . . . This book is for college, semi- 
nary and social department libraries.”-—-Mscr, 
JOSEPH GREMILLION, Director, Socio-Economic 





Development of the Catholic Relief Services, 
NCWC. 


** An excellent piece of scholarship, well-written 
and well-documented, which should assist ma- 


` terially in destroying much of the ignorance 


too many of us have about the increasing popu- 
lation of the world and the world's food sup- 


- ply ... A study which should be carefully 


considered by all interested in international 
economic and social matters.” — FRANKLIN H. 
Waruams, U. S. Mission to the UN. ‘ 


` 46 As one who has long been interested in the 
-field of population and birth control, I thought 


the work a thorough, productive and provoca- 


. tive study and one which I hope will have a 


wide circulation in many countries.”---EUGENB 
R. BLack, Trustee, The Population Council. 


This book considers such topics as 


TRENDS IN WORLD 
POPULATION GROWTH. 


THE PARADOX OF SURPLUSES 


FEWER PEOPLE OR ENHANCED 
SUBSISTENCE? 


OBSTACLES AND ALIBIS 
WHAT CAN BE DONE 


480 pages © 74 Tables and graphs @ $10.00 


EJ SHEED & WARD 
64 University Place, New York, N, Y. 10003 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
APPLIED STATISTICS 


John G. Peatman 


—widely acclaimed— 
by behavioral scientists 


“In this text, the subject of statistics is presented to 
the behavioral science student in a logical, well written 
style with the result that the author’s stress on appli- 
cations of statistics appreciably enhances students’ un- 
derstanding of basic techniques along with developing 
insight into their uses in research. The key descriptive 
word for Dr. Peatman’s text is ‘balance.’ . The 
reader develops the feeling that Peatman has been 
thorough, but has refrained from “academ‘c indulgence’ 
for its own sake. ... Thoughfully designed examples 
and illustrations run throughout the chapters, charts 
and diagrams are clear, and algebraic notation is un- 
cluttered. Another merit of this book is its compre- 
hensive scope. . . . Peatman has been attentive to 
the statistical needs of each behavioral science dis- 
cipline. ... A versatile, well written, and effective 
textbook.” Harold G. Hubbard in Sociology and 
Social Research. 458 pp. $7.95 


HARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS 


49 East 33d Street e New York 10016 


i d 
| SOME ADOPTIONS 

Assumption College, Mass. 

Atlanta University 

Barat College 

Birmingham Southern College 

Boston University 

Brooklyn College 

Bryn Mawr College 

Carroll College 

Christian College 

The City College, New York 

Duke University 

Emory University 

Fairleigh Dickinson University, Teanec 

Florida State University 

Furman University 

Greenville College 

Hamilton College 

Harpur College 

Indiana University 

lowa Wesleyan College 

Kalamazoo College 

Kansas Wesleyan University 

Long Island University 

Louisiana College 

Louisiana State Uniyaraity 

Loyola University, Ill. 

Marhattanville College 

Memphis State University 

Newton College 

Northeastern State College, Okla. 

Northern Michigan University 

Ohio State University 

Pacific Lutheran University 

Pennsylvania State University 

St. Bonaventure University 

St. Mary's Dominican College 

San Diego State College 

San Fernando Valley State College 

San Francisco State College 

Southern Methodist University 

Southern University and A & M College 

State College at Westfield, Mass. 

State University of New York, Albany 

State University of New York, Buffalo 

University of South Dakota 

Sterling College 

Texas Wesleyan College 

Tufts University 

Tulane University 

; University of Bridgeport 

University of California, Berkeley 

University of Hartford 

University of Hawali 

University of Maino 

University of Maryland 

University of Michigan 

University of Minnesota 

Universtty of Oregon 

University of Texas 

University of Virginia 

University of Western Australia 

University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 

Valparaiso University 

Villa Madonna College 

Wake Forest College 

Willamette University 
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Mc@RAW-HILL SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS SERIES 


Series Editor: Marvin B. Sussman, Professor of 
Sociology and Chairman, Department of Soci- 
ology and Anthropology, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity l 

The McGraw-Hill Social Problems Series is de- 
signed to provide new and improved material 
for teaching the social problems course usually 
offered at the freshman-sophomore level, The 
initial package of eight volumes presents a 
comprehensive and integrated overview of the 
entire field, and covers the major social prob- 
lems areas taken up in the introductory course. 
The inclusion of relevant theory and research 
makes. each paperback a provocative study of 
ideas and conceptualizations rather than a de- 
scriptive account of a particular socizl problem. 
Just published ... 
A MINORITY GROUP 

IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


By J. Miron Yinozr, Oberlin College, 128 
pages, $1.95 (probable price). 

Deals with the analytic, moral, and strategic 
questions related to the place of a minority 
group in a free society, The focus is on the 
Negro and the racial situation as it exists in the 
United States today. i 


Other forthcoming volumes 
fn the series... 

CRIME AND DELINQUENCY by TN 
ARD Savrrz, Temple University. 
ALCOHOLISM AND DRUG ADDICTION 
by Harrison Tece, Cornell University. 
MENTAL HEALTH by Josepx W. Eaton, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

FAMILY by Marvm B. Susar, Western 
Reserve University. 

COMMUNITY by Rosert Benrier, Columbia 
Teachers College. 

POPULATION by Vincent H. ven 
University of Pennsylvania. 


PROBLEMS OF AN INDUSTRIAL soct- 
ETY by Worum A. Fauncz, Michigan State 
University. 


1 
‘ 


ALSO OF INTEREST 


MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS, Fifth Edition 


By Henry A. Bowman, University of Texas. 
Off Press. 


A thorough revision of a successful text, with 
new sections on racial intermarriage, the mean- 
ing of problem and adjustment, sexual permis- 
siveness, and premarital sex. 


POPULATION PROBLEMS, Fifth Edition 


By Warrun Tompson and Davi T. Lewis, 
both of Miami University. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Sociology. Off Press. 


Although extensively revised, the book retains 
its basic purpose: to present "the study of pop- 
ulation in a way that will help the student to 
see the relationship between population facts 
and the political, social, and economic aspects 
of man's condition in today’s world. 


THE NEGRO CHALLENGE 

TO THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY 
Edited by Eur Ginzayeo, Columbia University, 
115 pages, $4.95 (cloth) $1.65, (McGraw-Hill 
Paperback). 

Early in 1964 senior executives from 60 leading 
American corporations met at Arden House, 
Columbia University, with five experts to ex- 
change ideas and opinions, and to illuminate 
diverse aspects of this complex problem, This 
book is a report of that meeting. 


SOCIAL CHANGE 


By Rictarp T. La Pere, Stanford University. 
ct -Hil Series in Sociology. 576 pages, 
so 


A distinctly original, systematic analysis of 
how social changes come about, the conditions 
under which they will be generated, and the 
varied functional consequences of such changes, 


THE MAKERS OF PUBLIC POLICY 
American Power Groupa 

and Their Ideologies 

By Josep Monsen, University of Washington; 
and Marx Cannon, Brigham Young University. 
Off Press. 

Outlines and documents the position and ide- 
ology of the major power groups in this country 
that determine our public policy. 


Examination copies avatlable on request 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street ; New York, N.Y, 10036 
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Outstanding Texts from SCHENKMAN 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


by Harold M. Hodges, San Jose State College 
; 3 
This book focuses-in the main upon American society. "What is offered is what 
for many readers will be novel and, hopefully, rewarding and perhaps even exciting 
ways of perceiving the world in whch they live." SOCIAL STRATIFICATION is 
already widely adopted. 


Hodges has written "the most interesting, insightful, and exciting book on social stratification." 
Edward C, McDonagh, in Sociology and Social Research 


"Hodges attempts here to treat all aspects of social class in America. In coverage, it is similar 
to Barber's SOCIAL STRATIFICATION (1957) and Kahi's THE AMERICAN CLASS STRUCTURE 
(1957). New information includes findings trom Hodges’ study of social class in the San Francisco 
area. The documentation is thorough. Mos* of the standard references are used; some new source 


material is included; and Hodges makes usa, to a greater extant than most such works, of literary, 
philosophical, and popular sources, Style is clear and understandable . . . Avoids the use of 


technica! terminology which would not add to the clarity of the book, Most suitable as outside 
reading material for undergraduates. Excellent bibliography and adequate indexes. Only a few 
tables are included, ond these ore easy to read.” Choice: Books for Collega Libraries 


Cloth, $4.95 


THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH: 
Basic Principles of the Scientific Method 
by Carlo L. Lastruce!, San Francisco State College 


"A carefully structured and unusually lucid presentation of the basic principles of the mathadology 
of science in which special attention is oczasionally given to the particular problems involved in 
the collection and interpretation of the data of the social sciences.” The Key Reporter 


Cloth, $4.95 


Other books of social science interest to be published this yaar are SCIENCE AND THE POLITICIAN, by 
Marcus Goodall; SOCIAL CHANGE IN UNCER-DEVELOPED AREAS: ‘A REINTERPRETATION OF EVO- 
LUTIONARY THECRY, (edited by Herbert R. Barringer, George |. Blanksten, and Raymond W. Mack); and 
PUBLIC HEALTH AND POPULATION CHANG: RESEARCH ISSUES IN THE 40's, the Proceedings of 
a Seminar held in June 1964 by the Graduate School of Public Health, University of Pittsburgh, and edited 
by Professors Mindel C. Sheps and Jeanne Clare Ridley. 


SCHENKMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
ONE STORY STREET HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS,; U.S.A. 
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CHANDLER PUBLICATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


Lzonarp Broom, Editor 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


THE CONDUCT OF INQUIRY: 
Methodology for Behavioral Science 


BY ABRAHAM KAPLAN 
. It is clearly the best book in the philosophy of science since Ernest Nagel’s master- 
ful t ‘Structure of Science. Cordial congratulations.” — Herbert Feigl, University of 
Minnesota CLOTH $8.00 


FAMILY: Organization and Unierection 
BY BERNARD FARBER 


“An intellectual tour de force. Judicious critique of the literature. Intellectually creative 
and provocative. A distinguished book.”—Robert O. Blood, Jr., University of Michigan 


CLOTH $7.00 
THE SOCIAL CONTEXT OF AMBITION: 


A Study of High-School Seniors i in Los Angeles 
BY RALPH H, TURNER 
. If mobility does leave its impress on the personalities of the successful, that impress 
will Sane vary according to the nature of the mobility experience. Hence, a detailed 
examination of the social settings within which the mobility is pursued and achieved is 
important to the ultimate IDES eAee of democratic values. . . .” —from the author's 
Foreword. : CLOTH $6.00 


SMALL GROUPS: Some Sociological Perspectives 

BY CLovis SHEPHERD 

This book has two major purposes: (1) to introduce the reader to a selection of socio- 
logical and social-psychological theory and research dealing with the small group; and 
(2) to organize this material within the perspectives of pure and applied social science, 
and within the philosophical positions of symbolic interactionism and positivism. 


l PAPER $1.75 
LEADERSHIP AND PRODUCTIVITY: 


Some Facts of Industrial Life 
BY ROBERT DUBIN, GEORGE C. Homans, FLoyp C. MANN, AND DELBERT C. MILLER 
Using a diversity of strategies, the authors address the broad question: “What are the 
social systems in which supervisors and workers interact to produce the goods and serv- 
ices of society?” The immediate question is: “Can leaders and supervisors really influence 
their associates and followers to increase productivity in their common enterprise? ” 
PAPER $1.75 


CHANDLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
124 SPEAR STREBT, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94105 
When writing Advertisers please mention the Awrzican SocroLoarcaL Review 





SOCIOCULTURAL FOUNDATIONS 

OF PERSONALITY ' 

Albert D. Uliman 
15 readings, carefully integrated by original supporting text, 
show the complex interrelations between culture and person- 
ality. The book is based on experimental psychology’ 8 findings 
about learning in general, and attempts to describe how the 
individual acquires the behavior patterns of a particular culture. 
About 450 pages A May 1965 Publication 


EXPLORATIONS IN SOCIAL CHANGE 


Edited by George K. Zollschan 

and Walter Hirsch |! 
With an introduction by Don Martindale. Thirty-one original 
contributions by authorities in various disciplines, The con- 
tributors, representing three continents, speak! for themselves 
on their own choice of important problems, and unity is pro- 
vided by editorial comment on the underlying common as- 
sumptions and methods of approach. At the same time it is 
made clear that there is no simple formula for the proper study 
of social change. i 


832 pages 1964 $19.95 


MAN IN A WORLD AT WORK 
Edited by Henry Borow | 
For the National Vocational Guidance Association 

A collection of 24 writings—nearly all of them in original 
form—contributed by distinguished social scientists and ed- 
ucators, providing the first book that is a| comprehensive 
interdisciplinary analysis of the human work experience. Sev- 
eral chapters treat the changing state of the American social 
order and its effect upon the education, counseling and vo- 
cational development of American youth, as well as the ad- 
justment of the worker on the job. 

606 pages 
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COMPARATIVE FAMILY SYSTEMS 
Edited by M. F. Nimkoff 


An introduction to the ‘inajor variations in the organization 
of the human family: what they are, what causes them, and 
what differences they make. Twelve different authorities ex- 
amine family life in sociéties with various political, economic, 
religious, marital, and’ descent patterns, Dr, Nimkoff supplies 
supporting introductory ` and concluding analyses, 

About 500 pages l | A March 1965 Publication 
THE FAMILY, SOCIETY, AND THE 
INDIVIDUAL 
William M. Kephart 


An integrated presentation of the family as a system of in- 
teracting personalities and as a social institution sensitive to 
the structured expectations of society. Interweaves research 
findings and sociological) analysis in a clear, appealing style. 


690 pages $7.50 


SOURCEBOOK IN MARRIAGE AND 
THE FAMILY Second Edition 


Edited by Marvin B. Sussman 


The revised edition contains. 49 new articles (bringing the 
total to 75). It retains the fine features of the first edition, 
including strong emphasis on methods of studying the family, . 
a selection from the best ral gale essays on the sociology 


of the family, and the. “family-life-cycle” plan of organization. 
566 pages ' Paperbound 1963 $4.75 


RACE AND’ ETHNIC RELATIONS 
Third Edition 
Brewton Berry 
The Third Edition ve this distinguished, highly readable text 
continues to offer the ‘comparative, cross-cultural, world-wide 
point of view that made the first two editions so popular with 
students and instructors.. | Data as current as 1962, 1963, and 
1964 have been incorporated throughout the revision. Socio- 
logical concepts remain ah integral part of this text’s approach 
to the persistent problems of race and ethnic relations. 
About 600 pages A May 1965 Publication 
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Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 


American Civilization 
An Introduction to the Social Serenas 


By Mavrice Bovo and Donatp E. Worcesteg, both J Texas Christian 
University. An integrated treatment of the disciplines| of social science, 
this book supplies a historical base for courses in |jsocial scierce or 
American civilization. 1964, €16 pp. $8.95 list. } 


| 
t 


Society and Education 


Second Edition | 


By Rosert J. Havicnursr and Bernice L. NEUGAHTEN, both of the 
University of Chicago. Adopted by over 150 colleges and universities, 
SOCIETY AND EDUCATION has been hailed as “the! outstanding book 
at the present time on educaticn presented from tHe Ropiolordoal point 
of sate The second edition hes been extensively revised. 1 2. 585 pp. 
7.95 list. 


Readings in the Social 
Psychology of Education 


Eprrep By W. W. Cuarrens, Jr, Washington University; and N. 

Gace, Stanford University. Sponsored by the Society Woe the Payoh: 
logical reed of Social Issues, c division of the American Psychological 
Association ... editors K. W. Charters, Jr. and N. É. Gage chosen by 
this Society. This book of reacings is the first of itaj kind devoted ex- 
plicitly to the emerging field of the social psychology of education. 











Thomas F. Pettigrew of Harvard University comments: |“One further and 


important step toward the develcpment of a vital social! psychological un- 
derstanding of education.” 1563. 350 pp. Paperbound: $6.95 list. 
Clothbound: $7.75 list. 


fi 
For examinazion copies write to: 7 
ARTHUR B. CONANT, DEPT. rt 


ALLYN AND BACON COLLEGE DIVISION 
150 Tremont ats Boston, Masa. | 02111 
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Coming this spring . 
A SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION: 


Emerging Patterns of Class, Status, and Power in the Public Schools 


Ronald G. Corwin, The Ohio State University. This new book, which approaches 
the field of education from the standpoint of organizational theory, is con- 
aistently keyed to major sociological concepts and their relation to the public 
school system. The material is structured around three underlying analytical 
dimensions of society—class, status, and power—as these concepts apply to 
bureaucratized systems of education in the United States. 

April. 450 pp., ilus., $5.00 (tent.) 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS, 3rd Ed. 


Paul B. Horton, Western Michigan University; and Gerald R. Leslie, Okla- 
homa State University. The leading book in its field for two previous editions, 
this text aims to improve the student’s understanding of how and why social 
problems develop. Within a consistently sociological and comprehensive 
theoretical framework, each social problem is analyzed through the presen- 
tation of the most up-to-date research data bearing upon it, and is interpreted 
in terms of modern social phenomena. The third edition includes the latest 

a sharpening of the theoretical approaches, and a completely new 
chapter on poverty in the United States. Apri. 680 pp., illus., $7.00 (tent.) 
An instructor’s manuel is now in preparation for this significant 
volume. 


MAKING THE MOST OF MARRIAGE, 
3rd Ed. 


Paul H. Landis, Washington State University. An objective and realistic ap- 
proach to the study of marriage marke this successful text, now entirely up 
to date in a new edition. The author stresses male-female roles as a key to 
understanding modern marriage, delineates the process of sex identification 
and its importance to functioning in marriage, recognizes the importance of 
love in personality development, and deals in depth with parenthood and child 
training. 


April. 680 pp. illus., $7.00 (tent.) 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS ae 


440 Park Ave. S., New York, N.Y. 10016 . AçC 
Division of Meredith Publishing Company 
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Recently published . . . 


BLUE-COLLAR MARRIAGE 
by MIRRA KOMAROVSKY, Barnard College, Columbia University 


A new and penetrating look at American working class marriage based 
on interviews in depth with fifty-eight white blue-collar workərs and 
their wives. Professor Komarovsky focuses on the marriage rela:ionship 
in stable rather than disorganized families and explores every significant 
facet of married life Combining theoretical analysis with case study 
material, she examines the values held by husbands and wives as well 
as their actual relationships. : 

1964; 416 pages; 42 tables; $5.95 text 


POPULATION DYNAMICS Causes and Consequences of World 
Demographic Change 
by RALPH THOMLINSON, California State College at Los Angeles 
Stressing the three pervasive variables of birth, death, and migration, 
Professor Thomlinson surveys the history of world population and 
analyzes ita characteristics and distribution, as well as the major causes 
and consequences of change in population size. In addition, the author 
discusses the continuance of current population trends in size, com- 
position, density, and distribution, wating the significance ef these 
present trends and future expectations. 
1964; 620 pages; 26 figures; 57 tables; $8.50 text 





RANDOM HOUSE STUDIES IN SOCIOLOGY 
A complete subject catalogue of Random House Studies in Sociology, a 
series of original works attractively bound in paper covers, is ilable 
upon request, 

Recently published ... 


DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR A Redefinition of the Problem 
JOHN M. MARTIN and JOSEPH P. FITZPATRICK, both of Fordham 
niversity 
SS24; $1.95 text 
RACE RELATIONS IN TRANSITION The Segregation Crisis in the 


South i 
by JAMES W. VANDER ZANDEN, The Ohio State University 


S$S25; $1.95 text 
RANDOM HOUSE THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
601 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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In preparation .. . 


SOCIOLOGY The Study of Human Relations 
Second Edition, Revised 
by ARNOLD ROSE, University of Minnesota 
This introductory text combines a theoretical framework with a 
complete and factual review of all the branches of sociology. While 
the basic outline of the earlier edition is unchanged, all To 
ters have been substantially revised and over one third of the 
book consists of new material. The new edition will also feature 
boxes containing quotations from the major sociological writers 
and theorists, as well as illustrative stories, findings of selected 
studies, and other informative material. 


April 1965; about 735 pages; about $8.00 text 


SMALL GROUPS Studies in Social Interaction 
Second Edition, Revised 
Edited by A. PAUL HARE, Haverford College 
EDGAR F. BORGATTA, University of Wisconsin 
and ROBERT F. BALES, Harvard University 
The new material in this revised edition incorporates the sub- 
stantial advances in method and conceptualization made in the 
field of small-group research over the last decade. While many 
of the articles selected for the first edition have proved durable 
and are carried over into the new edition, the entire volume has 
been radically reorganized to reflect the maturity of the subject 
of small groups and to provide a representative selection of both 
theory and research. 


April 1965; about 610 pages; about $7.50 text 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 

A Sociological Interpretation 

by ROBIN M. WILLIAMS, JR, Cornell University 
Second Edition; 570 pages; $5.50 text 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
. College Department 501 Madison Avenue . New York 10022 
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New and Recent 
Prentice-Hall 
Sociology Texts 


SOCIETY AND CULTURE: An Introduction to Sociology, 
3rd Edition, 1965 


Francis E. Merrill, Dartmouth College. Tre latest revision 
of a sociology text based on the concept of social interaction 
—combining a clear and consistent thecretical approach 
with extensive documentation from recent research. This 
text introduces the student to social problems of interest 
to him personally—race, class, family, bareaucracy, mass 
society. He learns to see these problems in a conceptual 
framework that gives them meaning and relates them to 
the society as a whole, January 1965, 640 pp., Wus., $7.96 


CHANGING THE LAWBREAKER: The Treatment of Delinquents and Criminals 


Don O. Gibbons, San Francisco State Colleges. A detailed and systematic diszussion of forms 
of crime and delinquency seen as role-careers in criminological literature. Varied patterns 
of therapy that can be applied to offenders are discussed, with an examinetion of research 
material in this area. In addition this new book enumerates and explains the obstacles in the 
way of successful treatment of offenders, January 1965, 820 pp., $6.95 


MODELS OF CHANGE AND RESPONSE UNCERTAINTY 


Dr. James 8. Coleman, The Johns Hopkins Universtiy. A new method for analysing change 
in attitudes or behavior. This book provides a solution to the problem of enalyzing process 
of change in single attitudes or several interdependent attitudes, using data from three or 
more observations on the same sample of individuals, 1964. 180 pp., $6.96 


RELIGIOUS BEHAVIOR: Where Sociology and Religion Meet 


Oliwer Read Whitley, Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Colorado, Reviews the current status 
of the sociology of religion, and suggests an approach to this important segment of the field 
of sociology. Compares and contrasts the views of sociologists and religionists on important 
facets of the religious scene. Challenges some widely-aecepted sociological views con 

the ‘‘rekigious reviwal’’ In America and the church in suburbia, as well as certain theolo 
interpretations of the chureh now enjoying popularity, 1964, 177 pp, $5.95 


THE ARTS IN SOCIETY 


Edited by Robert N. Wilson, University of North Carolina. Twelve acholars here present 
authoritative studies which investigate the interrelation of art, society, and personality. The 
authors have tried to heal the breach between the humanities and the social selences in modern 
intellectual life, and synthesize a humane, scientifically informed perspective on man and his 
arta, 1964, $48 pp., $6.76 


for approval copies, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
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A major new book from the 
winner of the 1964 Maclver 


A ward e o o AND TWO OTHER RECENT 
BOOKS FROM THE FREE PRESS 





Comparative Social Problems 
S. N.. EISENSTADT 


OVERTY, delinquency, alcoholism, mental illness . . . up to now, such 

problems have been written off as marginal to the study of sociology. 
Generally speaking, study of them has been confined to specific problems in 
the limited context of one particular country. Today, sociologists see these 
cancerous ills as part of the very fabric of society . . . problems all nations 
face in common and must conquer through a common effort. 


Now, one of the greatest living sociologists calls upon 72 leading scientists 
from every social discipline and many different countries for a compara- 
tive analysis of social ills on a worldwide basis, Emile Durkheim, Tal- 
cott Parsons, Robert Redfield, A. B. Hollingshead, Oscar Lewis, and other 
gifted and distinguished figures contribute studies on universal problems 
which range the globe, brought together in a 463-page text ideal for class- 
room or library. The editor, S. N. Eisenstadt, won the 1964 MacIver Award 


of the American Sociological Association. 


Theories of Society 


. TALCOTT PARSONS, EDWARD SHILE, KAS- 


PAR D. NAEGELK and JESSE B. PITTS 


Internationally recognized as the most 
brilliant compilation of basic sociolog- 
ical theory, this two-volume classic is 
now available in a new, one-volume 
edition. 


Machiavelli, Locke, Mill, Freud, Weber, 
Durkheim and Cassirer are among the 
85 social theorists represented in this 
treasury of the living thought of those 
giants who have made significant con- 
tributions to man’s knowledge of him- 
self and of the societies in which he 
lives. $12.95 


$9.95 


Applied Sociology 
ALVIN W. GODLDNER and 8 M. MILLER 
With the growing importance of soci- 
ology as a practical tool in our rapidly 
changing society, which places a high 
value on smoothly functioning com- 
munications and a knowledge of the 
interrelations of people, this book offers 
a fresh approach to new ways of uti- 
lizing the principles and practices of 
sociology. 
The book offers working methods by 
which sociology may be used by labor, 
business, social service agencies, inter- 
national organizations, and tke law. 
$7.95 


Order from your bookseller, or write directly to Dept. ASR~165 


THE FREE PRESS 


A Division of The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 
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HARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS 
SOCIOLOGY 


third edition 
GEORGE A. LUNDBERG © CLARENCE C. SCHRAG: « OTTO N. LARSEN 





Pleased by the popularity of the first edition, unsurprited by the sales of the 
second, we at Harper & Row have come to expect success for Lundberg, Schrag, 
and Larsen’s SOcIoLOGY and again are pleasantly unsurptised as the sales of the 
third edition triple those of the second. Edward C. McDonagh commented in . 
Sociology and Social Research: “In a number of important respects this textbook 
symbolizes the new maturity of Twentieth Century sociology. ” 786 pp. $8.50. 


49 East 33d Street Q- New York '10016 
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as any ha vel. „A Mexican Peasant and His Family 


By OSCAR LEWIS 
Author of The Children of Sanchez 
AS troublesome zte meres i 


lenge that we in the United States 
have thus far been peel of meet~ 


AS a conscience — i titeye tsaia ste 


ligent, politically alert peasant and 
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a yy the events in his! life that drive him 
on fire toward a rejection of his social 
order.” i. Marvin Hannis, 
; Professor of Anthrovology 
— Monni E, Open, Columbia University 
Professor of Anthropology, E 
_ Comell Univ, President of °° s awa yoe bookstoro EAN : 
American Anthropological Soc. The College! ‘Department 





501 Madison am N. Y., N. Y. 10022 
aS ‘ 3 M 
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HUMAN INTERACTION: 
An Introduction to Sociology 


d 
GLENN M. VERNON, University of Maine 


| 

Designed for introductory courses, this textbook offers a symbolic 

interactionist framework of theory which emphasizes the manner in which the 
bols man uses are related to his behavior, It stresses the social aspect of behavior, 
dynamic and emergent as well as the systematic and orderly. This interactionist— 
rather than group-—approach encourages the student to think sociologically and to 
ask questions that can be scientifically researched. Terms are operationally defined 
as they are introduced, and the over-all pattern of the book is consistently enlarged 
as additional concepts are discussed and integrated into the presentation of basic 
data. Throughout, quotations challen i the student to apply developing concepts 
to specific examples. 1965. 475 pp., illus, $7.50 


1 


CRIMINOLOGY 


ROBERT G. CALDWELL, State University of lowa 


; Second Edition of this popular textbook presents a many-sided approach 
to the c causation and treatment of crime and delinquency. Stressing the individual as well 
ai the group, it underscores the limitations of the scientific approach and the responsibility 

er prat citizens and experts. Book utilizes the resources of many allied fields to discuss 
the historical and the come aspects of criminology. 2nd Ed., 1955. 690 $005 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


S. STANSFELD SARGENT! Veterans Administration, Phoenix; and 
ROBERT C. WILLIAMSON, Los Angeles City College 


This introductory textbook offers an integrated approach to the study of humen relations. 

Iti dee the basic herp Kaune an oe a application I in this ae 
ary area comprised of sociolo aa psychiatry, po science, an 

related fields. 2nd Ed. 1958. 649 pp., wi illus. $7.00 


The Ronald Press Company: 


SEEE gaa alera kE E At 26% street / New York, N.Y. 
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Ley eel neha pelelmare nay 


CERRAR MERE T h Samam aE fe UR pe 


New titles in a distinguished list 
of text and professional books 


MACMILLAN 





f = SHIBUTANI and KWAN/ETHNIC STRATIFICATION 


pres Ee) re a lr cy E 


oe pe ee Be ie Po a 


VALDES 


by Tamotsu Shibutan!, University of Callfornta, Santa Barbara, and Kian M. Kwan, Chio University 
(with contributions by R. H. Billigmeler, University of California, Santa Barbara) 


. Intended for courses on race relations or minoritles, Ethnic Stratitication is that 


rare phenomenon in the textbook field, a genuine theoretical contribution. In this 
basic text a vast body of literature is unified under a new and stimulating con- 
ceptual scheme, It is a comparative study of the contact of peoples throughout the 
world in different perlods of history. The authors sketch a comprehensive theory 
of Inter-ethnic contacts and conflicts through which diverse and seemingly un- 
related episodes are shown to be manifestations of the same recurrent social 
processes. There is no clalm to finality for thls conceptual framework; rather, It 
gives directlon to further research by providing useful concepts and specific 
hypotheses. 

Professors Shibutani and Kwan polnt out that textbook discusstons of ethnic 
contact are usually expressed in terms of the “prejudice” and “discrimination” 
of “race relations,” These discussions are far too often based on misconceptions: 
and misinformation. This work fills the need for a theory broadly based on the 
evidence of social sclence and void of political and soclal catchwords and stereo- 

es. Recognizing that completely objective analysts is not possible in the social 
sclences and that the problem is particularly acute in the emotlorally explosive 
area of inter-ethnic contact, the authors succeed in providing a highly dispas- 
sionate and objective comparative analysis. 


Spring 1965, 672:pages, $7.95 


and DEAN/SOCIOLOGY IN USE: 


Selected ‘Readings for the Introductory Course 


Edited by Donald M. Valdes and Dwight G. Dean, both of Denison University 


A collectlon of provocative readings, this book shows beginning students the 
relevance of soclology to contemporary human affairs and Indicates its practical 
uses In solving problems of many kinds In business, politics, religion, medicine, 
etc. It stimulates the interest of students in sociology as a subject directly related 
to thelr lives and demonstrates the considerable practical value of tris still young 
science. The readings reveal how occasions for the application af sociological 
principles Intrude Into everyone’s life and how organizations or Ind viduals utiliz- 
Ing these principles can understand and resolve problems. A complete topical 
index is included to correlate readings with standard introductory texts. 

Ready Spring 1965, paper, approx. 512 pages, prob. $3.95 


Write to Judith Wight for examination copies 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 100! 
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New titles in a distinguished list 
of text and professional books 


MACMILLAN . 


ROSENBERG, GERVER, and HOWTON/MASS SOCIETY 
IN CRISIS: Social Problems and Social Pathology 


Edited by Bernard Rosenberg, The City College of The City University of New Yerk; Israel 
Gerver, U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, Welfare Administration; and F. William 
Howton, The City College of The City University of New York 


Mass Society in Crisis presents a vivid and absorbing description of the pressure 
of social ills on man, accompanted by a social-scientific analysis of them. it offers 
dispassionate appralsals of efforts to alleviate soclal problems and presents a 
system for relating analyses of problems to corresponding types of solutions. 
Although primarily a collection or readings, this book is not meant to be used only 
as a supplement to a textbook, as are many Collections of readings. 


1964, 676 pages, $7.95 


COSER and ROSENBERG/SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY: 
A Book of Readings, Second Edition 


Edited by Lewis A. Coser, Brandeis University, and Bernard Rosenberg, The City College of the 
City University of New York 


Professors Coser and Rosenberg here provide an Introduction to those theoretical 
ideas, from the nineteenth century to the present, which form the basis of contem- 
porary sociology. They have selected readings from past and present thinkers con- 
cerned with developing theorles about social reallty rather than bullding logical but 
Irrelevant systems. Thus the selections do not cover integrated systems but deal 
instead with special propositions, definite concepts, and examples of substantive 
theorizing. The book Is organized around such topics as culture, interaction, and 
social control. Each chapter has as Its subject one significant concept. The various 
Important positions In sociology are well represented here. An entirely new chap- 
ter on social disorganization and deviance Is Included. 

1964, 704 pages, $8.50 $ 


TAFT and ENGLAND/CRIMINOLOGY, Fourth Edition 


by Donald R. Taft, Professor Emeritus, University of Ilinois, and Ralph W. England, Jr., University 
of Rhode Island i 


Although its organization remalns the same, this text is a thoroughly revised 
Introductlon to criminology, as defined by current sociology. The theoretical posi- 
tion of the book Is that crime is fundamentally an outgrowth of our general cul- 
ture. A review of major competing theories of crime causation Is Included. This 
brief and comprehensive text Is well sulted for one-semester courses. Annotated 
bibliographies with each chapter and an index are provided. 

1964, 560 pages, $6.95 





‘Write to Judith Wight for examination copies 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York [00II 
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e e | 
Available Again 
i 
The Beaumont-Tocqueville classic, first printed in 1833, is the first book | 
in our new series devoted to reprinting significarit works that form the 
background of sociology as an academic discipline. The series is under 
the general editorship of Hermen Lantz, with the} assistance of advisory . 
editors Alvin W. Gouldner, Robert A. Nisbet, and! Melvin M. Tumin. 


Southern Illinois University Press `. 
l Carbondale, Ilinois í 


i 
May we send you our current catalog and, keep you 
posted on future titles that should be of interest. 
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FIRST OF THE "OBSERVATIONS" SERIES 
edited by Howard S. Becker, Stanford University 


SYMBOLIC LEADERS: Public Dramas and Public Men 
-by Orrin Klapp, San Diego State College | 


Radio, television and the press form the vast stage on which the public 
. dramas o e er time are played to a responsive audience of millions— 

the peoples of our nation and of the world. Almost anyone can steal 

the ne oone a public hero, a Teeri villain or a 

victim. How do these persons—our sym olic_leaders—emerge? Who 

are they? How does the climate of eae opinion affect the would-be 

leader? And, how does the public use its leaders? 


SYMBOLIC LEADERS is a probing and provocative analysis of the process 
of public drama and of the actors who play the leading roles, discussed in 
terms of their significance for the structures of our rapidty-changing society 

and illustrated by vivid case histories. Beginning with the burden of being 
a celebrity, the author delineates the process by which people become famous 
by fulfilling a symbolic function needed by the TOR This lively and read- 
able study views the types of confrontations making heroes, image trouble, 
role reversal and strategy and; the implications of publio 


in our society. 


‘AND A NEW NORC MONOGRAPH 
IN SOCIAL RESEARCH 


edited by Peter Rossi, University of Chicago and Director National 
Opinion Research Center , 


REPORTS ON HAPPINESS 
by Norman M. Bradburn and David Caplovitz, University of Chicago 


You zon may thik tar that happiness i is a warm puppy. But here for the first time are 
stu subject the Eo ho inked of personal and publio hoppas to to 
scientific sociological research, inhabitants of three 
munities were interviewed both in March and in October, 1962. The “first 
already-famous study, In Pursuit of Happiness, emerged from the March set 
of interviews; In Shadows of omb came out of the October set con- 
ducted one week after the Cuban crisis, and provide provocative information 
on how world events affect personal happinees. 192 pp., $3.95 


ee ‘ALDINE PUBLISHING, COMPANY 
fie 64 E. VAN BUREN: STREET CHICAGO | 


LO Sitar te, 
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Social Problems: 
Dissensus and Deviation in an Industrial Society 


By RUSSELL R. DYNES, ALFRED C, CLAREE, and SIMON DINITZ, 
The Ohio State University, and IWAO ISHINO, Michigan State University 


This anal: of major contemporary social problems in America applies in some degree 

to all industrial societies. Through the concepts of dissensus and deviation, the book 

combines both individual and institutional aspects of social prob identifying social 

ge as the causal factor. “The organization of mater-al around definite concepts is 

one of the best features of the book because this pas gets away from mere discussion 

of separate ‘problems’ and ts development of a workable theory of societal mal- 
ioning.”—Marshall E. Jones, University ot pig 

£08 pp. 


Rural Life and Urbanized Society 


By LEE TAYLOR, Louisiana State University, and ARTHUR R. JONES, Jr., 
University of Maryland 


This new look at rural America describes changes in the rural scene and systematically 
treats the concept of “urbanized social organization,” the process by which rural and 
suburban life have come under the influence of urbanized eccial values, and modes 
of organization. “This book represents an enormous amourt of research, and the results 
are well presented. We are going through basic changes in rural-urban relationships, 
and this study constitutes a big step toward an understanding of them.”—Tro7 J. Cauley, 
Indiana University 1964 520 pp. 27 illus. $7. 


The Springtime of Freedom: 
The Evolution of Developing Societies 
By WILLIAM McCORD, Stanford University 


In this study of the social, economic, and political problems faced by the newly de- 
veloping nations, the author argues that the democratic pluralistic approach to gov- 
ernment offers better solutions in the long run than totalitarianism. This is by no 
means an undisputed view, even in democratic countries: some scholars elieve that 
dictatorships are more efficient for rapid development. bicCord makes a convincing 
case against this idea and for his own thesis. 


February 1965 344 pp. paperbound $2.25 clothbound $6.00 


Leaders, Groups, and Influence 

By E. P. ‘HOLLANDER, State University of New York at Buffalo 

This collection of twenty significant theoretical and research papers is d ed to present 
a consisten Siew of leadership as an influence proce Si model social paychological 
analysis and testing of a critical hypothesis of leadership, It demonstrates once again 


that social psychology as a distinct discipline is coming os ame F. P EW, 
Harvard Univereity 272 pp. CO 


Oxford University Press / 417 Fifth Ave. / New York 10016 
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illus, $7.50 





Assimilation in American Life: 


The Role of Race, Religion, and National Origins 
By MILTON M. GORDON, University of Massachusetts 


This book contains the first, full-acale modern sociological analysis of the assimilation 
of ethnic groups in the United States. Considerable separation still exists between 
racial and religious groups, the findings show. The author develops the thesis that this 
“structural pluralism” better describes American social organization than the familiar 
notions of cultural pluralism and the Meltmg Pot. “Perceptive, logical, and lucid. Dr. 
Gordon is a competent scholar and has applied himself very productively."—W. Wallace 
Weaver, University of Pennsylvania 

1964 288 pp. paperbound $2.50 clothbound $5.25 


Men at the Top: A Study in Community Power 
By ROBERT PRESTHUS, Cornell University 


To measure the traditional democratic values of pluralism in an age of oncon 
political and economic power, the author conducted an exhaustive social survey of two 
small communities (pop. 6000 and 8500) in New York State. His data reveal striking 
facts about the structure of influence in the community and the power of individuals 
at various social levels. “The first research study te explore the community power 
structure of communities utilizing the reputational and issues approach simultaneously. 
It is ‘must’ reading.”—Dalbert C. Miller, Indiana University 


1964 496 pp. paperbound $2.95 clothbound $8.50 


The Voices of Negro Protest in America 
By W. HAYWOOD BURNS 


The important new forms of Negro protest that came out of the Second World War are 
the subject of detailed investigation in this book. After describing earlier protests, be- 
ginning with slave rebellions, the author analyzes the non-violent, direct-action protests 
and the Black Muslim movement, comparing them to each other and to the traditional 
methods used by the N.A.A.C.P. Much of the information was obtained through per- 
sonal contact and firsthand observation. 1963 110 pp. paperbound $1.00 


Current Perspectives in Social Psychology: 


Readings with Commentary 


Edited by E. P. HOLLANDER and RAYMOND G. HUNT, State Uni- 
versity of New York at Buffalo 


“I believe this is the most important teaching aid yet to be offered for students in in- 
troductory and intermediate social psychology classes.”—Jack V. Buerkle, Temple Uni- 
versity, in American Sociologial Review 


1963 576 pp. paperbound $4.50 
Oxford University Press / 417 Fifth Ave. / New York 10016 
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A HISTORY OF RUSSIAN ECONOMIC 


THOUGHT Ninth through Eighteanth Centuries 


Edited and Translated from the Russian by JOHN M, LETICHE with 
the collaboration of Basil Dmytryshyn and Richard A. Pierce. A 
basic reference on the ideological and historical sources of Soviet 
economic thought. Its Russian authors intended this work to dem- 
onstrate that from their earliest existence as a political entity the 
Russian people have contributed significantly to the science of 
economics. $12.50 


EDUCATION IN TOKUGAWA JAPAN 


By R. P. DORE. Japan, the economic growthmen say, is “different” 
from her Asian neighbors, chiefly in having been socially better 
prepared for industrialization. What happened in Japan in the 250 
years that preceded the Meiji Restoration of 1868 and tae sudden 
decision to modernize? This book fills a major gap in cur knowl- 
edge of Tokugawa society with the first detailed study in English 
of developments in the educational field. A publication of the Center 
for Japanese and Korean Studies. $6.00 


UNDER THE IVI TREE 


Society and Economic Growth in Rural Fiji 
By CYRIL 8. BELSHAW. This case study in economic growth approaches 
the problem with the wide-angle lens of social anthropology, exam- 
ining mainly a single cultural region. It undermines current con- 
ceptions of Fijian peasant society, some of which—involving, for 
example, the relationship of ceremonial, status, land registration, 
and religion to development—are prominent in the general theory 
of economic development. $6.00 


JAMAICAN LEADERS 

Political Attitudes in a New Nation 
By WENDELL BELL. Using the society of Jamaica as a case in point, 
this study of the sociology of nationalism traces the final stages of 
the island’s transition from colonial dependence to politizal inde- 
pendence. It focuses on the causes of nationalism, the factors pro- 
ducing national attitudes, and the contrary factors which result in 
preferences for colonial status and opposition to the formation of 
the new independent nation-state. $6.00 


GS UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 


Jf berkeley © os angeles © new york 
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"A long-needed: book” 


ALMOST WHITE 


By BREWTON BERRY 
Professor of Sociology and Anthropology, Ohio State University 
‘ The story of a racially mixed people found throughout the eastern United aes 


and known variously as Jackson Whites, Wesorts, Gay Heads, Guineas, Mel 
Croatans, Lumbees, Narragansetts, Brass Ankles, Cajuns, Red Bones, and 


“A long-needed book ... . competently,. humanly, warmly written... For cae 


all of us, what it tells will be a surprise.” 
Oliver La Farge in The Saturday Review. 
“A very sprightly and readable account . . . What it does, it does very well 
indeed . . . I welcome this eee sociological survey.” 
B. Johnson in American Anthropologist 
“The literature on minorities is the adie for this book.” 
Katharine DuPre Lumpkin in Social Forces 
“Nowhere is the nature of a minority group so clearly revealed.” 
Robert P. Stuckert in The Sociological Quarterly 
“Interesting, informative, and highly readable.” 
` Leonard Blumberg in The Annals 
1963, 212 pp. $5.95 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth n Avenuo: New York 11, N. Y. 


LEONARD BROOM & PHILIP SELZNICK 


a new | SOCIOLOGY 


instructor’s | A Text with Adapted Readings 


announcing 


manual for | hird Edition 


A new, revised, and dined instructor’s manual by Joann 
S. Hayes for use with the text will be ready later this spring. 


“The clarity of format and presentation of [the text] ... makes 
it eminently suitable for the introductory course. It fits the 
needs particularly of the student planning to take further work 
in sociology because of its bird's eye, semi-encyclopedic a 
proach. The fledgling sociologist is rapidly introduced to the 
major concepts, sociologists, and research tools, methods, and 
studies.” Sociology and Social Research. 746 pp. $8.25. 


HARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS 
49 East 33d Street © New York 10016 
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VALUABLE NEW STUDIES 


The German Historical School 


in American Scholarship 
A Study in the Transfer of Culture 


By JURGEN HERBST, Wesleyan University 


In this outstanding contribution to institutional and intellectual history, Professor Herbst 
analyzes the impact of the prener German historical school on the study of history, 
political science, economics, and sociology n American universities, 


Beginning with the migration of American students to Germany, Professor Herbst exam- 
ines the nature of university instruction in philosophy and theology in Germany and in 
the United States. He relates German-inspired innovations—the fellowship system, the 
seminar, scientific associations and pee methods of scholarly investigation 
and presentation. He also explores the successful combination of empirical research and 
idealistic interpretation in Germany, and the disintegration of this combination in Ameri- 
can graduate schools. This careful study, with Professor Herbst’s concluding evaluation 
of the accomplishments and failures of the historical school, contributes a new and signifi- 
cant chapter to the understanding of cultural transfer. 


282 pages, 544 x 814, index. $5.75 


The Control of Human Fertility 


in Jamaica 


By J. MAYONE STYCOS, Cornell University 

and KURT W. BACK, Duke University 

This book is a landmark in the study of population control. It sets forth the results of: 

first, a survey of marriage and birth control patterns of 1,400 lower-class Jamaican women; 

and second, the results of an experimental program to test the value of three educational 

techniques—pamphlets, meetings, case visite—in promoting family planning. Detailed 

descriptions of both the experimental design and the evaluation procedure are provided. An 
appendix shows the local press response to the study. 


877 pages, 6 x 9, tables, map, bibliography, index. $7.50 


Cornell University Press / ITHACA, NEW YORK 
When writing Advertisers please mention the Amuntcan Socro.ocica, Review 





A New y Publication 


. from SAUNDERS 


Sherif, Sherif and Nebergall’ S. 


ATTITUDE AND ATTITUDE CHANGE 
The Social Judgment—Involvement Approach 


A reference work devoted to research in a vital socio-cultural area 


For any educator or social scientist inter- 
ested in the mechanisms of opinion forma- 
tion, this unusual book presents the origi- 
nal research procedures and results of an 


exhaustive study of attitudes and attitude- - 


change. The authors, well-known social 


psychologista, trace in detail the psycho-. 
logical processes of the individual in his 
acceptance or rejection of persons, groups,. 
ideas, and events.- This volume clearly sets, 


forth and émphasizes the differentiation 
of attitudes into discernable classifications 
of acceptance, rejection, and the vital area 
of noncommitment. 


The book tells how the authors went abbat 
formulating psychological principles which 
can accommodate the phenomena of. atti- 
tude formation and change in any socio: 
cultural setting. A vast range of empirical 
and experimental data—much of it previ- 
ously unpublished research findings—sup- 


ports their excellent analyses of the Own- 
Categories Procedure in attitude measure- 
ment, and their approach to the “cognitive 
dissonance” theory. 


. Studies conducted on desegregation, ethnic 
. groups, reapportionment of state legisla- 


tures, farm policy, labor-management is- 
sues, Prohibition, prices of consumer 
goods, and the 1960 Presidential campaign 
provide rich psychological material on 
trends of change and on reactions influ- 
encing change. 


This valuable work offers the reader a . 
better understanding of attitudes and com- 
munication in today’s complex world. 


«By Caxourn W. Burar, Ph.D., Research 


of Group Relatlons; Muxar Sioa, Ph.D., Director and 
Reasarch Professor, poe of Group Relations; and 
Rooma E. » Associato Professor, Department 
of Speech. Aas Oa Gaede a Oa About 868 ' 
pages, C4” x D4”, Mlustrated. Abont $8.25. 

New—Just Ready! 


. Text gladly. sent to professors on approval 


eS cen, ns EEEE TE SAE AAAS AERE MRNA KAAS A E a eea Sea ea eare a HEU SN HY I OR RAN SS 


Sherif, Sherif and Nobergallneareae and Attitude Change—about $8.25 
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| 
I 
l Please send and bill me: Discount acoorded to full-time inseructors Listing efliatioa ` I 
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DONALD W. CALHOUN, ARTHUR NAFTALIN, BENJAMIN NELSON, 
MULFORD Q. SIBLEY, ANDREAS PAPANDREOU : 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 


An unusually imaginative collection of readings for courses in 
Social Science, General Ecucation, and Introductory Sociology. 
1182 Pages $8.50 


ROBERT L. SUTHERLAND, JULIAN L. WOODWARD, MILTON A. MAXWELL 


INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY, Sixth Edition 


A major revision of a distinguished text in which the authors have 
made extensive changes in both content and conceptual orienta- 
tion. 


400 Pages l $6.50 
READ BAIN 

SOCIOLOGY: Introductory Readings 

A spiondid collection of raadings that will help the beginning 
student to think sociologically about all aspects of culture, 

496 Pages Paperbound $3.50 
STUART A. QUEEN, ROBERT W. HABENSTEIN, JOHN B. ADAMS 

THE FAMILY IN VARIOUS CULTURES, Second Edition 
A epics paperbound edition of a classic cross-cultural study 


of family life. Completely rewritten and reorganized. 
320 Pages Paperbound $1.85 
THOMAS WELTY 


THE ASIANS: Thoir Heritage and Tholr Destiny 
Designed for the teacher cr student who requires a clear and 
concise introduction to con-emporary Asia. The author broadly 
sketches the Asian landscape, discusses Asian ideals and ideol- 
ogies, and explores the central aspects of Asian social and 
political life. . 


352 Pages Paperbound $1.95 


EVELYN M. DUVALL 
FAMILY DEVELOPMENT 


Latest research findings are incorporated and emphasis on con- 
ceptual framework is greatly expanded in this new edition of a 
popular text. 


540 Pages $6.95 





| Lippincott 


or 
ooh eit Sa rear, 


College Department, East V/ashington Square, Phila. Pa. 19105 
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E JAMES A. QUINN , . 
‘SOCIOLOGY: A Systematic Analysis 

Through the application of basic scientific method to the study of 
human groups and their cultures, the author provides -the student 
with an objective survey of an increasingly complex field. 
Systematic analysis of institutional systems, group structure, and 
the influence of groups on persons clearly reveals the similarities 
and differences between these fundamental aspects of all human 
societies. i 
448 Pages t: $6.50 


EDWIN L. SUTHERLAND AND DONALD R. CRESSEY 

PRINCIPLES OF CRIMINOLOGY, Sixth Edition 

The classic in the field for thirty-five years. "On the whole this 
is one of the most comprehensive analyses of crime and delin- 
quency available..." Sociology and Social Research. 
646 Pages - a ‘ $6.95 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN: ‘ 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

A finely balanced presentation of delinquent behavior from the 
social-psychological point of view. 

384 Pages ; $7.00 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
READINGS IN JUVENILE DELINGUENCY 


Designed to accompany standard texts in delinquency and crim- - 
inology. Thirty-six selections focus on the sociological aspects of 
juvenile delinquency, covering theories, individual factors, family 
and school intluences, behavior patterns, prevention, correction, 
police and courts, 

480 Pagees -| Paperbound ; i $3.59 


ELIZABETH FERGUSON = 

SOCIAL WORK: An. Introduction 

Especially suited for the student who wishes to explore the excep- 
tional opportunities and rewards to be found in the field of social 
work today. Detailed case studies clearly demonstrate the need 
for skillful and informed approach to individual social problems. 
Material on delinquent chile ren and adult corrections is included. 


672 Pages l ; l $4.00 





College Department, East Washington Square, Phila. Pa. 19105 
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from THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT OF 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 





Handbook of Organizations 


JAMES G. MARCH 
University cf California, Irvine 

Emphasizes the present state of organization theory and covers the entire field 
thoroughly. Includes a wide range of viewpoints nct previously available. Contribu- 
tions are concerned with theory and research on all types of organizations and draw 
together the best research from the social sciences, Valuable to students of business 
administration, sociology, psychology, political science, and economics. 

1965 * 1200 pages « $20.00 


Handbook of Modern Sostolog y 


ROBERT E. FARIS 

University of Washington 
Pioneering material of 29 researchers examines frontier areas of most modern 
sociology fields. The articles present a comprehensive summary of all major 
growing research areas with unifying chapters to show interrelations and patterns of 
unity. Material standard enough to be found in general textbooks has been omitted. 
The depth and perception of the articles will interest all professional workers and 
advanced students concerned with sociology. 

1964 » 1083 pages + $17.59 


Handbook of Marriage and the Family E r 


HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN 
Purdue University 


This definitive reference work reviews and integrates all major research in the 
family field. Twenty-four authorities report on present knowledge and understanding 
of the family, criticize the methodology, and point out the major knowledge gaps 
that exist. In its focus on the family, the book suggests the most promising steps for 
professional workers in the field. An excellent reference source for teachers, counselors, 
advanced undergraduate and graduate students, 

1964 + 1028 pages « $17.50 


to order, write; Room 300 The College Department; Rand McNally & Company, Box 7600, Chicago, 60680 
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SOCIETY: 


lis Organization 
and Operation 


te Ra RA ess. By W. A. ANDERSON, lete of Cor- 
FRU | net Ut; mà FREDERICK B. 
jee ot GAM oe ae cy | PARKER, University of Delaware. 


Foreword by Wilbert E. Moore, 


Princeton University. 


Published, Ilus., 464 pp., $7.95 


This modern, introductory textbook in sociology is a comprehensive study of how our 
societies are organized, how they operate, and the consequence of that organization and oper- 
ation. The authors use comparative material throughout the book, and enliven the presenta- 
tion with historical and literary reference, and numerous illustrations. 


Coming in February, the SECOND EDITION of ... 
MODERN SOCIAL THEORIES: Selected 


American Writers 
by CHARLES P. LOOMIS & ZONA K. LOOMIS, both at Michigan State Univ. 
A lucid, comparative study in which the authors analyze the work of eight of our leadin 
modern social theorists—-Howard Becker, Kin Davis, George C. Homans, Ro 


Merton, Talcott Parsons, Pitirim A. Sorokin, obin M. Williams, Jr. and Alvin Gouldner 
. (new to this edition). 775 pages 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


120 Alexander Street Princeton, New Jersey 
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INTERNATIONAL TINT] 
SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL | aya 


A quarterly review published by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


JUST ISSUED: 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF AFRICAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
VOLUME XVI, NO. 3, 1964 


- Social aspects of African resource development 
Editorial. 
Change and continuity in the Gezira region of the Sudan, by Georges Brausch, 
University of Khartoum. 
The integration of social development plans with over-all development planning: 
the example of Sierra Leone, by David Carney, United Nations African Institute 
for Economic Development and Planning, Dakar. 


The development of subsistence and peasant economies in Africa, by George 
Dalton, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Some social policy implications of industrial development in East Africa, by 
Walter Elkan, University of Durham. 


Problems in the development of family relations in West Africa, by Artem 
Letnev, Institute of African Studies of the U. S. S. R. Academy of Sciences, 


. The World of the Social Sciences 
Current studies (7 pages); Research and teaching centers and professional bodies 
(15); Meetings and Announcements (9); Reviews of books and documents (29). 


Annual subscription: $6.50 ($7.00 beginning with Vol. XVII, No. 1) 
Single issue: $2.00 


To be issued shortly: 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


A pioneer attempt to integrate educational plans with economic and social developments, 
this handbook brings together the best thinking of Social Scientists in many disciplines. It is 
of primary interest to those involved in assisting developing countries. 

Approximate number of pages: 820 
Approximate price: $5.50 


Order from: 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 
317 East 34th Street, New York N. Y. 10016 
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from THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT OF 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 





Values and Organizations: 


A Study of Fraternities and Sororities 


WILLIAM A. SCOTT 
Universizy of Colorado 
‘This empirical study illustrates how p2rsonal values enter into various organiza- 
tional processes, An extensive examination of ten fraternities and sororities in- 
vestigates two problem contexts: organizational sociology and the nature and 
function of “morality.” It describes hew an individual comes to take part in an 
established group and.discusses som= aspects of group characteristics, status 
differentiation, and attrition. 
«1964 * Sh x 8 iaches + 290 pages » $5.00 


Social Class in American Protestantism 
N. J. DEMERATH III 


: Universiry of Wisconsin 
A unique study examines religions involvement and its relation to social class. 
It distinguishes between church-like and sect-like behavior within religious 
‘participation and takes a thorough icok at the different kinds and contexts of 
religious involvement. By highlighting the characteristics religion shares with 
other organizations in a secular society, it seeks to generalize the findings to 
some non-religious organizations, 
1965 * 53% x 8% inches * c. 250 pages * Paper $2.50 * Cloth $4.50 


American Cities: Their Social Characteristics 


JEFFREY K. HADDEN 
Purdee University 
EDGAR. F. BORGATTA 
Universi*y of Wisconsin 
The first of three volumes treating the characteristics of American cities as 
models of man’s environment, the book develops a set of concepts that will 
facilitate the description and representation of the outstanding characteriszics of 
cities and sets up a focal point for studying the relationship of human organisms 
to their environment. 
Spang, 1965 


to order, write: Room 300 The College Departmert; Rand McNally & Company, Box 7600, Chicago, 60680 
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New and recent books from Wiley. 








ELEMENTARY APPLIED STATISTICS: 
for Students in Behavioral Sciences 


By LINTON C. FREEMAN, Syracuse University, A non-mathematical introduction 
to statistics based upon the nature of the problem and the type of data at hand. 1965. 
Approx. 288 pages. Prob. $6.95. 

TRAPPED: FAMILIES AND SCHIZOPHRENIA 


By LLOYD H. ROGLER and AUGUST B. HOLLINGSHEAD, both of Yale Univer- 
sity. Shows, through case studies of families in Puerto Rico, the intricate family relation- 
ships which schizophrenia destroys and disrupts. 1965. Approx. 400 pages. Prob. $9.00. 

SOCIAL PERSPECTIVES ON EDUCATION 
The Society, the Student, the School 

By DOROTHY WESTBY-GIBSON, San Francisco State College. A major study firmly 

grounded in recent, vital social theory and research. 1965. Approx. 464 pages. Prob. $6.95. 
MENTAL HEALTH OF THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER | 
A Detroit Study 


By ARTHUR KORNHAUSER, Wayne State University; with the collaboration of 
OTTO M. REID. Reports on an intensive study devoted to the psychological effects of 
machine industry on working people. 1965. Approx. goo pages. $7.95. 


DEATH AND IDENTITY 


By ROBERT FULTON, California State College at Los Angeles. A systematic ordering 
of the most recent and pertinent research that has been conducted by psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, sociologists, and medical personnel on various facets of death. 1965. Approx. 
408 pages. Prob. $6.95. 


LEISURE IN AMERICA: A Social Inquiry 
Paperback Edition 


By MAX KAPLAN, Bennett College, Looks at leisure as one of the “conditions of 
survival” in an emerging atomic society, which seeks a new philosophy, direction, and 
values for itself. 1964. 350 pages. $3.45. (Clothbound edition: 1960. 350 pages. $7.50.) 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
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HANDBOOK OF MATHEMATICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Volume III 


Edited by R. DUNCAN LUCE and ROBERT R. BUSH, both of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and EUGENE GALANTER, University of Washington, Vol. TH: 1965. 
Approx. 544 pages. $11.95. (Vol. I: 1963. 4 491 pages. $10.50. Vol. I: 1963. 606 pages. 
$11.95.) l — 

READINGS IN MATHEMATICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Volume II 


Edited by R. DUNCAN LUCE, ROBERT R. BUSH, and EUGENE GALANTER. 
Vol. I: 1965. 568 pages. $8.95. (Vol. I: 1963. 535 pages. $8.95.) 


STRUCTURE AND DIRECTION IN THINKING 


By D. E. BERLYNE, University of Toronto. Stresses problems neglected, to a great 
extent, by English-speaking psychologists. Works out a conceptualization that clarifies 
the ‘relationship between thinking and other forms of behavior. 1965. a pages. Prob. 
$3.95. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CRIME 


By DAVID ABRAHAMSEN, M.D. Cənsiders personality, family tension, and psycho- 
somatic disorders in the evolution of the criminal, A Science Edition paperback. $1.95. 
(Jan. 1965.) 


THE NEGRO ANC ORGANIZED LABOR 


By RAY MARSHALL, University of Texas. Analyzes the factors perpetuating or 
changing union racial practices and the selationship between the Negro community and 
unions, 1965. Approx. 352 pages. Prob; $6.95. 


605 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 
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Life in Society 


INTRODUCTORY READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY 


THOMAS E. LASSWELL, University of Southern Calif. 
JOHN H. BURMA, Grinnell College 
SIDNEY H. ARONSON, Brooklyn College 


This collection of 85 selected readings provides the beginning 
sociology student with a thorough introduction to the study of 
sociology as a behavioral science and to the major areas of soci- 
ological investigation, Functional features of this book include 
introductions to each of the nine parts, headnotes for each 
reading, “Recent Research” essays, a correlation chart for 
the leading sociology textbooks, and an extensive glossary of 
sociological concepts. 


544 pages, softbound available Spring 1965 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dalas Palo Altc Fair Lawn, N.J. 





The Journal of 


conflict 





A quarterly for research 
related to war and peace 


DECEMBER 1964 ISSUE (VIII, 4): 
SOCIAL VALUES AND FOREIGN POLICY ATTITUDES OF 
SOVIET AND AMERICAN ELITES 


Including content-analytic studies By Rosert C. Anorut and J. Dav Siras 
study of Soviet literature by Vera S. DUNHAM, 


Book Reviews by Allen D. Grimshaw, Richard W. Leopold, James K. Pollock, ` 
J. Alan Winter. $5.50 year, $2.00 per issue. 


The Center for Research on Conflict Resolution 
The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Michigan 48104 
FI a Sa EE TEE ee | 
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s0 C10 LQ GY. sack Approach 


JAMES W. VANDER ZANDEN, The Ohio State University 


ý Distinguished for its. carefully formulated conceptual framework, 
this introductory textbook presents the basic concepts and materials of current 
sociological thought as a meaningful, integrated whole. It analyzes culture and 
society as two parallel, independent, yet interrelated systems characterized by unique 
structures and processes. These two analyses are brought together in an examination 
of family, religious, economic, political, and educational behavior. The effects of 
such outside influences as population and ecology upon the systems are discussed, 
and the nature of social research and its application to social problems is clarified. 
Offering a judicious balance of theory and description, the book presents a wealth of 
concise verbal illustrations, pertinent case material, and oe empirical re- 
search data, 1965. 490 pp. ; $7.50 


AMERICAN MINORITY RELATIONS 


The Sociology of Race and Ethnic Groups 


JAMES W. VANDER ZANDEN, The Ohio State University 


the Iatest theoretical ; this book examines current trends, the neture of 
American minority relations, race, the dominant group, and the sources of prejudice and. 
discrimination. The four major processes of intergroup relations are analyzed; full attention 
is given to social change as it relates to dominant-minority relations. be . well 
written and logically organized.”——-ARNOLD M. ROSE, in American Journal of Socio 
1963. 470 pp. $7.00 


THE FAMILY: As Process and Institution 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK, Indiana University 


This standard textbook applies a consistent theoretical framework to our present knowledge 
of family life. Combining theory with empirical research findings, it uses abundant case 
material to illustrate concepts and generalizations. Family types and dilemmas are 
systematically analyzed as are social changes affecting the family. Book covers such 

problem areas as sex behavior and early marria ; fertility control and its implica- 
tions, the an EAE ieee etc. * erhaps the most important text 
aay dealing with family analysis i EBA of Marriage and Family. 2nd Ed., 1963. 

PP. 
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The Ronald Press Company... 
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School 
Desegragation 


DOCUMENTS AND COMMENTARIES 


edited by VICE PRESIDENT 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


1964 © 314 pages 
Paper © $2.50 


URBAN SOCIETY 


FIFTH EDITION 


by NOEL P. GIST 
and SYLVIA FAVA 


May, 1964 e 640 pages e $7.50 


Marriage and 
Family in the 
Modern Werld 


A BOOK OF READINGS 


SECOND EDITION 

edited by RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
March, 1965 + 604 pages 
Paper « about $4.25 


For courses In rase relations and minority groups, this out- 
standing collection touches the very pulse of the most crucial 
issue today facing the United States, The Vica President first 
traces the history of the controversy in the courts and draws 
upon articles argcing for and against desegragation. He then 
prasents selectlons on the complexities of e1forcement that 
arise from differing attitudes, social Institutlois, and financial 
resources in the various regions of the nation 


“Bravo! Most useful--sound yet forceful, belanced-but com- 
palling. We are all in debt to Vice President Humphrey —Alex 
Inkeles, Harvard University. 


This new revision is the first text In the fleld to Incorporate 
the findings of the 1960 census. It is indeed appropriate that 
this data should appear In the standard- text that has chron- 
telad the sociology of the city In five editions over a perlod of 
thirty years. The revision, of course, contains more than Just 
the latest data. All the chapters have been rewritten. The sec- 
tlon on ecology has undergone a thorough reorganization. in 
addition, new chapters have been Included on three of the 
most important aspects of urban IIfe—lelsure, migration, and 
the image of the city. 


“Am Impressed with the excellent revision and up-dating of 
thls classic urban sociology text. Many more classes of stu- 
dents will grow up on this comprehensive volume. Dr. Fava 
has helped add a useful new dimension to the book,” —Mel 
Ravitz, Wayne State University. 


This comprehensive and widely used volume, adopted by 158 
colleges and universities In the First Edition, has now been 
thoroughly up-dated to Include articles based:on the research 
of the last four years, Mrs, Cavan has chosen selections that 
are adaptable to courses using both the Institutional and func- 
tional approaches to marriage and the family. As this book is 
designed primarily as a supplementary volume to broaden the 
scope of the course, it covers a wide range of toples includ- 
ing the significance of marriage today, the family life cycle, 
courtship and ma:tiage in other countries, and questions of 
heredity, To ald the teachar in making assignments, correla- 
tion tables are included for the leading texts In the field. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company 


201 Park Avenua South, New York 10003 
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distingulshed new texts 


FROM THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


Studies in 
American Society 


edited by 


DEREK L. PHILLIPS: 


Dartmouth College 


April, 1965 » 200 pages 
Paper » about $1.95 


Major 
Contributors to 
Social Science 


A NEW PAPERBOUND SERIES 


ALFRED McCLUNG LEE 
General Editor 


Each $1.75 


How does the sociologist test his hypothesis? What methods 
does he tse to discover the nature of social behavior? Too 
often begining students of sociology fail to gain an under- 
standing cf the basic principles of sociological research. This 
volume, Intended primarily for the introductory course, i1- 
cludes abeldged versions of five outstanding recent empirical 
studies. T1ese studies not only provide excellent examples of 
the use o: research method, hut they also draw a number of 
revealing soncluslans about tife in America today. Mr. Philllps 
Introduces each article with a short essay explaining the 
methodolcgy employed, and he provides an annotated. bibli- 
ography a: the end of each selection. 


CONTENTS: TELEVISION IN THE LIVES OF OUR CHILDREN, by 
Wilbur Schramm, Jack Lyle, and Edwin B. Parker/THE ADOLES- 
CENT SOGETY, by James S. Coleman/ MENTAL HEALTH IN THE 
METROPOLIS: THE MIDTOWN MANHATTAN STUDY, by Leo 
Srola, et al /THE RELIGIOUS FACTOR, by Gerhard LenskI/THE 
ACADEMIC MIND, by Paul Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens 


Each of ttese volumes contains a number of well-chosen s3- 
lections fam the writings of a major social thinker. Teachers 
of courses in social thought and theory will find this series 
Invaluable for it places the basle contributions of these irr- 
portant theorists within easy reach of the student. The illumi- 
nating intoductions and commentaries provided by each of 
the editors have been especially designed to lead the student 
to a sound understanding of the concepts discussed. 


SPRING, T965 
VILFREDO PARETO, edited by Joseph Lopreate 


NOW AVAILABLE f 

WILIAM GRAHAM SUMNER, edited by Maurice R. Davie 
LESTER FEANK WARD, edited by Israel Gerver 

MAX WEBER, edited by S. Michael Miller 

THORSTEIN VEBLEN, edited by Bernard Rosenberg 
EMILE DURKHEIM, edited by George Simpson 
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30 NEW BOOKS FOR SOCIOLOGISTS 


(0 READINGS IN THE ADMINISTRATION 


OF INSTITUTIONS FOR DELINQUENT 
YOUTH compiled and edited by William EK. 
Amos, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Washington, 
D. C. and Raymond L, Manella, Loyola 
College of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md, (16 
Contributors) 6S 228 pp., 7 il $7.75 


CRIMINAL ABORTION: A Study in Medi- 
cal Sociology by Jerome E. Bates and Ed- 
ward S. Zawadzki, both of Wayne State 
Univ., Detroit, Mich. ’64, 264 pp., $8.50 


INTRODUCTION TO DEVELOPMEN- 
TAL PSYCHIATRY by Benlah C. Bossel- 
man, Ira Rosenthal, and Marvin Schwarz, 
all of Univ. of Illinois, Chicago, Il. About 
188 pp. In Press 


CRIMINAL LAW AND SOCIETY by 
Frank D, Day, Michigan State Univ., East 
Lansing, Mich. ’64, 132 pp. $4.75 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL OF THE 
FUTURE: A Guide for Parents by Cart 
H. Delacato, Chestnut Hill Academy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. '65, 108 pp., 1 il, $4.75 


CONTRACEPTION THROUGH THE 
AGES by B, E. Finch and Hugh Green, both 
of London, England. '63, 180 pp., 23 il. 
$5.50 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION by Wilfred 
J. Finegold, Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. '64, 132 pp., $5.75 


THE MALTREATED CHILD: The Mal- 
treatment Syndrome in Children by Vincent 
J. Fontana, The Saint Vincent’s Hospital and 
Medical Center of New York, New York 
City. "64, 84 pp. 16 il, $5.00 


TO ORDER BOOKS 





O SOCIETY ON TRIAL: Current Court Deci- 


sions and Social Change by Warren Freed- 
man, Member of the New York and U. §. 
Supreme Court Bars, New York City. About 
266 pp. In Press 


O THE DEVELOPMENT OF THEORY AND 


PRACTICE IN SOCIAL CASEWORK by 
Nina R. Garton, Coos-Curry Mental Health 
Clinic, Coquille, Ore., and Herbert A. Otto, 
Unty. of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. '64, 
172 pp., $6.75 


O THE EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE OF 


THE ABLEST by John Curtis Gowan, San 
Fernando Valley State College, Northridge, 
Calif, and George D. Demos, California 
State College at Long Beach, Long Beach, 
Calif. '64, 528 pp., 1 il., $14.50 


O METHODOLOGY OF THE BEHAV- 
IORAL SCIENCES: Problems and Contro- - 


versies by Rollo Handy, State University of 
New York at Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. '64, 
196 pp. (Amer. Lec. Philosophy edited by 
Marvin Farber), $6.75 


O FAMILY PSYCHIATRY by John G. How- 


ells, Ipswich and East Suffolk Hosp., Ipswich, 
England, About 128 pp. In Press 


O MEDICAL SOCIOLOGY AND CUL- 


TURAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF SPORT 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION by Ernst 
Jokl, Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
64, 176 pp., 42 il, 24 tables (Amer. Lec. 
Sportsmedicine edited by Ernst Jokl), $7.50 


O FAMILY ILL HEALTH: An Investigation 


in General Practice by Robert Kellner, Liv- 
erpool Univ, Liverpool, England, '63, 124 
pp. $4.50 
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MANUAL FOR THE COMPREHEN- 
SIVE COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH 
CLINIC by James A. Knight, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City, and 
Winbom E. Davis, Tulane Univ., New Or- 
leans, La. '64, 196 pp., 1 il. (Amer. Lec. 
Clinical Psychiatry edited by Howard P. 
Rome), $7.50 


STATISTICS ON DELINQUENTS AND - 


DELINQUENCY by Walter A. Lunden. 
lowa State Univ., Ames, Iowa. '64, 320 pp., 
87 charts, 158 tables, $11.50 


TOWARD SELF - UNDERSTANDING: 
Group Techniques In Self-Confrontation by 
Daniel I. Malamud, New York Univ., New 
York City, and Solomon Machover, State 
Univ. of New York Downstate Medical Cen- 
ter, Brooklyn, N. Y. About 286 pp. (Amer. 
Lec. Psychology edited by Molly Harrower) 
In Press 


Concepts of Development in EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, An Institute 
Conducted by The Child Development Cen- 
ter, New York City. Edited by Peter B. Neu- 
bauer, (21 Contributors) About 248 pp. In 
Press 


BROKEN PEACE PIPES: A Four-Huudred- 
Year History of The American Indian by 


Irvin M. Peithmann, Southern Illinois Univ., ' 


Carbondale, Ill. ’64, 320 pp., $7.50 


INDIANS OF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS by 
Irvin M. Peithmann. 64, 172 pp. 43 il, 
$6.50 


RED MEN OF FIRE: A History of the 
Cherokee Indians by Irvin M, Pelthmann, 
64, 183 pp., 52 il, $6.50 





Illinois 





O SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY by Roger Reger, 


Wayne Community Schools, Wayne, Mich. 
About 230 pp., 2 il. In Press 


O THE LANGUAGE OF EDUCATION (3rd 


Ptg.) by Israel Scheffler, Harvard Univ. 
Cambridge, Mass. 64, 128 pp. (Amer. Lec. 
Philosophy), $5.50 


O PROBLEMS OF THE MIDDLE-AGED 


compiled by Clyde B. Vedder, Northern 
Illinois Univ., DeKalb, Ill. (With contribu- 
tions by 29 Authors) About 184 pp. In Press 


O PENOLOGY: A Realistic Approach com- 


piled and edited by Clyde B. Vedder, North- 
ern Illinois Univ., DeKalb, Ill., and Barbara 
A. Kay, Univ. of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Mass. '64, 360 pp., 6 il., 21 tables, $9.50 


O PROBLEMS OF THE AGED compiled by 


Clyde B., Vedder and Annette S, Lefkowitz, 
both of Northern Illinois Univ, DeKalb, 
Ill. (With Contributions by 24 Authors) '64, 
280 pp., 5 tables, $7.50 


O CANCER AND PUBLIC EDUCATION by 


John Wakefield, Manchester Committee on 
Cancer, Manchester, England. '63, 126 pp. 
32 il, $5.75 


O HEALTH AND THE SCHOOL CHILD 


compiled and edited by Elmer Weber, 
Evansville - Vanderburgh School Corp, 
Evansville, Ind. (20 Contributors) '64, 408 
pp. 46 il., 17 tables, $10.50 


O THE PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAL AS A 


SOCIAL SYSTEM compiled and edited by 
Albert F. Wessen, Washington Univ., St. 
Louis, Mo. (12 Contributors) '64 200 pp. 21 
tables, $6.75 
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R) New Reprints in the field of Sociology 


American Journal of Sociology 


Vols. 1~15. Chicago 1895/96-1909/10 Now Available 
Cloth bound set ....---_---. $450.00 
Paper bound set ua eecc ut oe mm-an 425.00 
Vols. 1-10. 1895/96-1904/05 
Per volume, paper bound_____.-.----.--------- 27.50 
Vols. 11-15. 1905/06~1909/10- 
Per volume, paper bound___-_.-.----------.--. 30.00 
American Sociological Review 
Vols. 1-14. Menasha 1936-1949 ` Now Available 
Cloth bound set ....--_-----.--- ee $440.00 
Paper bound set we aconc see Soca cesnteceesack 420.00 
Per volume, paper bound____.......-------------- 30.00 
General Index to Vols. 1-20, 1936-1955 
Paper bound UTE e eass Ace EEE 10.00 


Social Forces 
Available Spring 1965 
Vols. 1-10. Baltimore 1922/23-193 1/32 Vols. 11-20. 1932/33- 1941/42 


Cloth bound set ...---...... $325.00 Cloth bound set ....-_---- $325.00 
Paper bound set ------.----- 300.00 Paper bound set ~....----- 300.00 
Per volume, paper bound.. ~~. 30.00 Per volume, paper bound--- 30.00 


Now Available Social Problems 
Vols. 1-9. New York 1953/1954—1961 /62 
(Partly In the original edition) 


Paper bound set ~n----------74 ede eee ee ek $108.00 - 
Per volume, paper bound ~....-...------...---. 12.00 
Vol. 1, Nos. 1—4 Vol. 6, Nos. 2,4 
Vol. 2, Nos. 2-4 Vol. 7, Nos. 1,3 
Vol. 3, Nos. 2,3 Vol. 8, Nos. 1-3 
Vol. 4, Nos. 2,4 Vol. 9, Nos. 1,2 
Vol. 5, No. 3 
Per issue, paper bound__----....-------------- $3.00 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003. _ 
JOHNSON REPRINT COMPANY LTD., Berkeley Square House, London W.1, England 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK . COLLEGE BUREAU 


Master of Soclal Work 
A graduate two-year Program in preparation 


for casework, group work or community or- 
ganization practice in all fields of social work. 


‘ Doctor of Soclal Work 
. A doctoral program offering the opportunity 
to dsvelop aholarl: and professional com- ` 
ence for Tender in social work. The if 
year of residence includes a field work N ationwide 
placement i in administration, casework, com- 
munity organization, group work, research, ` Personalized Placement 
supervision, or teaching. O to the ex- in 
worker with a Master of ee: 
Bonia] Work degree. Colleges and Universities 


Financial groats available. La T WRITE 


Write: Dr. Margaret E. Bishop, ss ` Miss Mary Crozier 


Director of Admissions A : Director of Placement of 


a e ot Tania: the Social Sclenco Division 


Piedad Be 19s 28 E. Jackson Chicago 4, IIL 


INFLUENTIALS IN TWO BORDER CITIES: 
A Study in Community Decision Making 


Willlam V. D'Antonio & Willfam H. Form, drawing from surveys and personal interviews 
conducted in El Paso, Texas and -Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, expose the power structures 
which regulate politics in most democratie communities. - 


320 Pages March $7.95 


THE PROBLEM OF POPULATION 
Vol. | Tha Moral and Theological Constderations PL-3.$ .95 
Vol. I} Practical Cathollc Applications — PL-6 $1.25 
Vol. Ill To be published later 


Resulting from a symposium of sociologists, theologians, medical authorities and welfare 

personnel, these volumes cover tha ‘subjects of eat amt welfare, morality, contra- 
-peotion and other aspects of population control. A frank ologiċal approach indicative 
of the new age of Cathollc reconsideration. 


GROUP DYNAMICS IN THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


W. W. Malssner, SJ., a clinical psychologist, spalis cut In terms of group dynamics and 
individual behavior the sociological principles guiding the rellglous community. 


200 Pages oe ApH, $4.95 
Write Dept. E for a free catalog of new books. 
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STUDIES 


THE CHURCH AND“RESIDENTIAL ` 
E RA 


«By Henry Clark. A case study of of the 


i oe 


Housing Covenant Campai 
the reactions of the C. 
esegregation activities, 


Dui OF A'SIT-IN 


Merrill udfoot. A 
the "rst i ie story of aa 
happenings of | 2 sit-in. 


| 2 


IN. NEGRO- W ir rü REL. ATIONS 


NEGRO AND WHITE 
IN CONNECTICUT TOWN 


NEGRO LEADERSHIP 

IN A SOUTHERN CITY 
By M. Elaine Burgess. Depicts the natures : 

nioo; and effectiveness of Negro leader- 


A Trilogy om the “New South” 


l 


PLANTATION COUNTY 


By Morton Rubin, Studies the culture end 
D eset core ; 
paper, $195 


MILL WAYS OF KENT 


BLACKWAYS OF KENT 


By Hylan Lewis. Considers the total life 
the Negro subculture in a small town. 
paper, $2.45 


By John Kenneth Morland. Explorer the the way of lifo in “Kent” asa 
blending $ 


of urban traits witk rural 


‘AL CONMOL. 


THE SOBER ALCOHOLIC 


By Irving Peter Gellman, The first com- 
prehensive analysis of the social or ton 
of Alcoholics Anonymous, clo $ 


BE eot one TEEN-AGERS 


Maddox and Bevode C 
MeGall, Nearly ‘wo thousand, Bigh school 
E § n 'aleohole bevemgos a ut 
c 


beverages. 
cloth, $600 
ALCOHOL IN ITALIAN CULTURE 


By Gi Drinking is 
Yr pol, gr ak Driikto as i 


necily fo 
cated by the ' relative sobriety. of Ital 
drinking, cloth, 


ALCOHOL AND THE JEWS 
By Charles R. Snyder. An analysis of “he 


sociocultural factors related to en Gy “do: 


sobriety among Jews. 


COLLEGE AND: 


; "263 CHAPEL STREET ; ; 


patterns, paper, $2.25 


“STUDIES | 


THE DISEASE CONCEPT 
p ALCOHOLISM 
E. M. elias: A deriye survey of 
attitudes toward alcoholism as 
cloth, $6.00 


DRINKING AND INTOXICATION: 
Selected Readings 


Raymond G. Moranti ed. Examines 
ie fa in an effort to understand better its 
motivation and its results, paper, $3.45 - 


PRIMITIVE DRINKING 
By Chandler Washbume, The drinkin; 
practices of sixteen preliterate tribes locat 
in different parts o the world. 
cloth, $6.00 


REVOLVING DOOR 
By David J. Pittman and C, Wa 
don.’ A study of the chronic police 
inebriate. clo th, 


e Gor- 
caso 


UNIVERSITY. PRESS : 
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third edition just published 
RACIAL AND CULTURAL MINORITIES | 


An Analysis of Prejudice and Discrimination 
George Eaton Simpson ¢ J. Milton Yinger 
Among the subjects included in the third edition are the new “scientific” racism; 
genetics and race; decreasing anti-Semitism; the Negro revolt of the 1960's; social power 
in the Negro community; residential segregation and integrated housing; and fair em- 
ployment legislation and policies. Winner of the 1959 Saturday Review/Anisfield-Wolf 


Award, the text also examines the latest sociological and other research studies con- 
cerned with causes and consequences. 582 pp. $8.75. 


recent 


THE CHALLENGE OF DIVERSITY 


Richard E. Engler, Jr. 


A well-documented study of the origins of the American make-up ‘as found in the his- 
tories of eight distinct types of communities—-Néw Bedford, aleston, Santa Fe, 
Houston, Boise, Racine, Seattle, and an Iowa county. The author analyzes the reasons 
for regional differences, which are basic to an understanding of the nation’s social and 
cultural history. 352 pp. $6.50. 


recent 


REFERENCE GROUPS 
Explorations into Conformity and Deviation of 


Adolescents 
Muzafer Sherif °¢ Carolyn W. Sherif 
Exploring the behavior and misbehavior of adolescents in the context of their reference 
groups, the authors’ reséarch reveals. what goes on in groups of adolescent boys of 
three socioeconomic léevéls. Interpersonal relations, power to influence others, popu-. 
larity, individual roles, group norms, treatment by adulta, and facilities in the dir 
are described, measured, and compared. 370 Dii $6.00. 


THE WASTED / AMERICANS 
Edgar May 
A Pulitzer Prize-winner’s account of the public welfare dilemma, analyzing urban 


overty and some of the principal barriers to its elimination—racial bias, inadequate 
ousing, and faulty educational systems. 240 pp. $4.50. 


COMING THIS SPRING: KENNETH ‘CLARK'S | 
DARK GHETTO: AN ANALYSIS OF THE DILEMMA OF SOCIAL POWER 


49 East 33d Street © New York 10016 
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a write: ‘Aaron J. Spector, Ph.D., Vice President and 
~~ Director, Social Sclonce Deparment , oOo, 
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PAPERS ON MAX WEBER 
Max Weber 1864-1964 . Talcott Parsons 
Max Weber and Jakob Burckhardt - ` Reinkard Bendix 
Max Weber and Empirical Social Research 











Paul F. Lazarsjeld and 
Anthony R. Oberschall 


Charisma, Order and Status Edward Shils 
Political Critiques of Max Weber Guenther Roth 


OTHER PAPERS ; EE A 
The Empirical Study of Values Harold Fallding.. 
“Yankee City” Revisited Stephan Thernstrom 
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SOCIOLOGY: 


A Text With 
Adapted Readings 
Third Edition 


i e 


1 


Leonard ‘Broom 
Philip Selznick 


MAJOR 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Second Edition 


Earl Raab 
Gertrude Selznick 


BASIC ` 
STATISTICAL 
METHODS 


Second Edition 


-~ N. M. Downie 
Robert W. Heath 


three texts worth noting 


A, new, revised, and enlarged instrictor’s manual by 
Joann S. Hayes for use with the text will be ready 
later this spring. “One of the best-known introductory 


textbooks. . . . About one-fourth of the text con- 
aists of readings. . . . Dramatic pertinent illustrations 
and carefully selected frequent headings make for a 
zery attractive format. ... The lively style will ap- 
peal to majors and nan-majors alike.” Sociology and 
Social Research. 746 pp. $8.25 


An up-to-date description and analysis of the problems 
of delinquency, crime, group prejudice, family dis- 
organization, education, dependency, religious conflict 
cn the U. S., and the U. S. role in world social problems. 
Zach chapter of the text incorporates one or more well- 
chosen adapted readings. 594 pp. $7.50 


Coming in July. A practical, simple, and concise in- 
troduction to descriptive and inferential statistics stress- 
img computation, application, and interpretation. The 
forthcoming edition deals with statistical theory more 
rigorously; sampling receives a more modern explana- 
tion; hypothesis testing is discussed with a greater 
precision that reflects recent developments in statistical 
tsage. Workbook available. 
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AX Weser was born in Berlin on April 
21, 1864. The American Sociological 
Association took cognizance of the 
centenary year of Weber’s birth at its Mont- 
real meeting in August, 1964, by devoting a 
plenary session to his work and its signifi- 
cance. The three papers presented at that 
session are published in this issue of the Re- 
view. The Editor has asked me as chairman 
of the session to write a brief introductory 
note, giving a few highlights of the signifi- 
cance of Weber’s work. 

Weber died in 1920, at 56. His early death 
is of a place with the unfinished and in a 
certain sense fragmentary character of his 
work. Weber was above all a pioneer who 
broke new ground and in spite of his enor- 
mous command and mobilization of histori- 
cal, comparative, and, Professor Lazarsfeld 
reminds us, experimental materials, he con- 
summated virtually no finished studies in 
any field. This of course is partly due to the 
enormous scope of what he undertook, but 
the very fact that he did delve so widely is 
indicative of his character as a scholar. That 


1A more extensive centenary observance was or- 
ganized by the German Sociological Association at 
Heidelberg, April 20-30, 1964. Along with a number 
of other American sociologists, ‘I was privileged to 
participate. The Proceedings of that meeting are to 
be published by the German Soclological Associa- 
tion, I covered some of the same ground in this 
note though in considerably more extended form in 
my paper for the Heldelberg meeting, “Evaluation 
and Objectivity in Social Science,” which will be 
published in German in the Proceedings and in 
English in the International Social Science Journal 
in 1965. 
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he raised so many questions he did not fully 
settle through careful attention to a single 
specialty is in turn related to the fact that 
important areas of his work are still highly 
controversial. 

In a man of Weber’s stature—which surely 
is not questioned even by his severest critics 
—these are not in any simple sense faults. 
Incompleteness and fragmentation at certain 
levels is entirely compatible with clarity 
of direction, To my mind the most significant 
aspect of Weber’s work is the direction it 
gave to the development of sociology and 
related disciplines. This statement should 
not, however, be interpreted to mean that 
Weber’s contribution was essentially pro- 
grammatic, that he merely told others what 
they ought to be doing. On the contrary, 
he “practiced what he preached” on a grand 
scale. The enormous scope of his writings, 
which is the obverse of their incompleteness, 
laid out a larger part of the macroscopic in- 
terests of social science, as they come to a 
focus in sociology, than that of any other 
scholar in or near his own time, With the di- 
rectional orientation he gave to his work, his 
numerous but systematically interrelated “es- 
says” provided a foundation on which much 
already has been built and much more surely 
will be in the future. 

A grand-scale directional reorientation of 
the type Weber accomplished, especially 
when it ceals with social subject-matter is 
very likely to be associated with major social 
and political crises and change. Weber’s 50th 
birthday, when he stood at the height of his 
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intellectual powers and was in the midst of 
his most important contributions, fell in the 
year of the outbreak of the first World War. 
This marked the end of an era and the begin- 
ning of another, of which the shape is still 
only distinctly visible half a century later. 
It was not merely a very costly war, but it 
touched off the Russian Revolution, it saw 
the United States rise from a position pe- 
ripheral to the main European system of 
“great powers” to the paramount position 
among great powers. Further, it foreshad- 
owed the end of the age of colonial Empires 
and with it the great drive toward “modern- 
ization” of the non-European world. Weber’s 
native Germany was near the storm center of 
the great disturbance and he, as a highly 
cosmopolitan intellectual passionately con- 
cerned with politics, was acutely sensitive to 
its implications. — 

The direction Weber gave to sociological 
thinking grew out of the intellectual situation 
at the turn of the century, in the first in- 
stance in Germany but also with reference 
to the traditions of France and even more 
Great Britain. Between the traditions that 
dealt with human relations, culture and be- 
havior in terms of the model of natural sci- 
ence, and those that stressed the relation of 
things human to the “humanities,” a radical 
hiatus was developing. In Germany the prob- 
lem was shaped largely by the idealistic 
movement in philosophy, with Kant as the 
most important reference. 

The Kantian’ dichotomy between phe- 
nomena and noumena as a focus of intel- 
lectual disciplines gradually became the basis 
of the late 19th-century German distinction 
between natural and “cultural” sciences 
(Kultur or Geisteswissenschaften). In Web- 
er’s relatively immediate background stood 
the work of Dilthey and Rickert, and the im- 
pressive empirical contributions of the his- 
torical schools in jurisprudence (Weber’s own 
immediate subject), economics, religion—in 
such cases as Harnack and Weber’s friend 
Ernst Troeltsch—and other fields. Here the 
Hegelian “construction” of a philosophy of 
development of the Weltgeist had broken 
down into the “partic ” of studying 
historical cultures, epochs, and in detail 
“traits.” The general trend was to impose 
an ideographic method on such studies and 
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to link the attention given to human “values” 
and other cultural concerns, to the “under- 
standing” (Versteken) of cultural complexes 
and subjective motives, explicitly repudiat- 
ing generalized analytical conceptualization, 
which was claimed to be relevant only to the 
natural sciences. ~ os 

In Weber’s time the socialist movement. . . 
also came to be very important among Euro- 
pean intellectuals, most conspicuously in its 
Marxist form. This took its primary de- 
parture from the Hegelian branch of German 
idealism, but it claimed, by “setting Hegel 
on his head,” to give priority to “material” 
interests over those of Geist or Kultur. In 
formulating the operation of these interests, 
Marx adopted a modified version of Ri- 
cardian economic theory, emphasizing the 
elements of conflict and instability in the 
“capitalistic” system. Primarily “historical” 
in orientation, Marx’s formulation was es- 
sentially a theory of capitalism as a con- 
crete historical system, extended backward 
into its “feudal” antecedents and forward 
into its presumptive replacement by “‘social- 
ism.” Other versions of socialistic thought 
involved other intellectual components, but 
for Weber the Marxist was surely the most 
important. 

Marxists as well as idealistically inclined 
“historicists” sharply rejected all forms of 
“positivism” in social matters which tended 
to assimilate the socio-cultural disciplines to 
the natural sciences. Perhaps the most im- 
portant branch of positivism had been “utili- 
tarianism,” with respect to which the prob- 
lem of the status of economic theory was 
particularly central.? 

Weber was a true “historicist” in one vital 
respect. His life work focused on the prob- 
lem of understanding the significance of the 
society of his own time in Europe. It is 
indicative that he called it capitalism, thus 
following the Marxists’ terminology and in 
part sharing their negative evaluation.’ 

37 bave covered a good deal of the relevant in- 
tellectual history more fully in “Unity and Diversity 
in the Intellectual Disciplines,” Daedalus, 94 (Win- 
ter, 1965), pp. 39-65. 

2 Weber’s Introduction to his general series on the 


sociology of religion, which was translated for the 
English edition of The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism, is perhaps his clearest and 
most succinct statement of his approach to the 
broad problem. 
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Weber retained this basic orientation, but he 
found himself increasingly dissatisfied with 
the intellectual resources provided by any 
of the main branches of contemporary social 
thought. He struck out for himself on three 
distinct though intimately related fronts. In 
each case it is important to recognize not 
only what he took over from one of the older 
traditions, but also why he could not accept 
the established treatments of the relevant 
problems.4 f 

The three “fronts” of his reorientation are 
first, the necessity for redefining the “me- 
thodological” orientation of social science (in 
the sense of the term closer to the philosophy 
of science than to techniques of research); 
second, the need to develop a scheme of gen- 
eralized analytical theory, and third, the need 
to mobilize and interpret comparative as dis- 
tinguished from merely “historical” informa- 
tion (in the sense of either the particulars of 
the object of study or its immediate temporal 
antecedents). 

On the first front Weber’s primary concern 
was to establish a methodological basis for 
grounding objective and valid causal ex- 
planation in the cultural and social fields 
without sacrificing an empathic understand- 
ing of motives and meanings and hence the 
role of values and normative elements in so- 
ciety and culture. Here the famous doctrine 
of the value-freedom (Wertfretkett) of social 
as of all other science was his starting point. 
Weber’s position has often been misunder- 
stood, in a positive direction, as maintaining 
that the scientist should have no value-com- 
mitments of any sort. This is not the case. 
The doctrine denotes, rather, freedom to pur- 
sue the particular values to which the sci- 
entist must be committed. For Weber science 
was a specialized “vocation,” with values 
that must needs take priority over and hence 
be free from others current in the same so- 
ciety, notably those involved in political and 
religious commitments.” This differentiation 

4 Weber’s methodological work is most fully set 
forth in the volume Gesaommelte Aufsdtze sur Wis- 
senschaftslehre (2nd ed.), edited by Johannes Winck- 
elmann, Tübingen, 1951. A selection of these essays 
appeared in The Methodology of the Social Sciences 
(translated and edited by Edward A. Shils and 
Henry A, Finch), Glencoe, IIL: The Free Press, 
1949. 


5 See his famous essay “Science as a Vocation,” in 
Gesammelte Asufsdtze Wissenschaftslehre, op. cit. 
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is clearly a function of the development of ` 
science as a social subsystem, with organiza- 
tions and roles specialized for teaching and 
research. The associated problems become 
more acute when this institutionalization ex- 
tends into social science. 

The second of Weber’s famous methodo- 
logical criteria was that of relevance to val- 
ues (Wertbeztehung). Here he borrowed 
from the historicist tradition by introducing 
the investigator’s value system as an element 
of relativity, in the sense that the investigator 
is guided by his conception of problems that 
are significant in terms of these values, es- 
pecially of course in the social fields. This 
did not imply a sacrifice of objectivity in the 
first instance, however, because the objec- 
tivity refers to the criteria and procedures of 
empirical demonstrations of propositions. Be- 
yond that the observer must be related to 
his human subjects in terms of a common 
code of meaning, which certainly includes a 
value component. Hence values particular to 
the investigator and his culture are always 
part of a larger system of values and can be 
systematically related to its other parts. 


. This of course applies to the relation be- 


tween the values of the scientist qua scientist 
and the other values of his own culture that 
help determine his problem-statements. 
Weber thus admitted the variability of 
human values into the very center of his 
conception of method in social science, but 
without implying the lack of either objec- 
tivity or generality which had so often been 
associated with emphasis on these values. 
The methodological significance of values 
for the social sciences is directly articulated 
with a third focus, Weber’s insistence on the 
importance of “understanding” subjectively 
held meanings and motives (Verstehen). 
This was one of the most important tenets 
of the idealist-historicist tradition; above 
all, it contrasts sharply not only with radical 
positivism as in the early behaviorist move- 
ment, but also with the utilitarian version 


‘mentioned above. This is because the latter, 


especially in an aspect of economic theory 
which is still powerful, tended to treat the 


‘“wants” of individuals as “given,” not only 


and in English in Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills 
(eds.), From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1946, pp. 129- 
159. 
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for heuristic purposes, but as a substantive 
assertion that removed the problem of their 
inter-dependence with other variables from 
any social science consideration. Moreover, 
the inherent incomparability of the wants of 
different individuals has repeatedly been as- 
setted in this tradition. Weber, in contrast, 
treated the understandable (in his sense) 
elements of culture, notably values, as pert 
of individual personality, on the one hard, 
but on the other as part of the culture con- 
mon to individuals in the same society, This 
is applied particularly to values, but alsc to 
norms and to various symbolic systens. 
Weber thereby overcame the methodolog-cal 
individualism inherent in the utilitarian tra- 
dition and, at the same time guarded his pmi- 
tion against the “intuitionism” of the ideal- 


ists by insisting on linking the motives and - 


meanings he studied with overt behavior. In 
his famous conception of sociology as a xi- 
ence of social action he therefore con- 
bined “interpretative understanding” wth 
the “causal explanation of the course and 
effects” of action, which referred to the level 
of overt behavior. The last reference was, to 
him, indispensable to objectivity. 

In combination, these three aspects of 
Weber’s methodological position led to Ais 
most radical break with idealist-historicist 
social thought, namely his insistence that the 
cultural disciplines must be built around 
generalized analytical conceptualization, ie. 
theory in the sense used in the natural æi- 
ences, and hence could not be confined to 
the ideographic delineation of historical ““n- 
dividuals” and sequences. First, the scien- 
tist’s special values obligated him to respect 
empirical evidence bearing on propositicns 
at many levels of generality, including those 
that linked many “historical” cases, as in« 
stances of general categories or as stancing 
at different points on systematically formu- 
lated ranges of variation. Second, the sel=c- 
tivity involved in the value-relevance prin- 
ciple implied that the evidence bearing on 
problem solutions could not exhaust the can- 
crete phenomena studied, but must be sma- 
lyzed by reference to abstractly defined veri- 
ables. Applying these inferences to the stady 
of “subjective” contents, Weber concluced 
that no interpretative understanding cculd 
pretend to convey, as so many idealists 
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claimed, the “essence” (Wesen) of the 
phenomenon in a sense precluding other em- 
phases arrived at from other perspectives. 
This requirement of inherent abstractness, 
and the empirical controls necessitated by 
linking subjective subject-matter with overt 
behavior, meant that theory, or generalized 
conceptualization, was a central component 
of any genuine discipline in this field.® 

The sense in which Weber did and did not 
develop a tieoretical systema pursuant to his 
methodological commitments is complex. 
What can fairly be said, I think, is that he 
presented a most comprehensive outline, il- 
lustrated and at many points even verified, 
by immense masses of historical material 
treated in an explicit, comparative frame- 
work. The major orientation from which he 
set up the cutline is very clear indeed; it is a 
kind of charter for macro-sociological re- 
search, still very largely valid today. 

With increasing definiteness in his later 
years, Weber came to concentrate on soci- 
ology, though the range of his knowledge in 
many other fields was encyclopedic. Quite 
correctly, I think, he viewed the phenomena 
of normative control of interests and other 
aspects of overt behavior—thus, the condi- 
tions of successful control—as the appro- 
priate focus of sociology. In his most 
systematic theoretical exposition he went di- 
rectly from the concept of social action and 
its orientations to the concept of legitimate 
order.” Problems of order, as distinguished 
from those of the categories of “interests” 
that define the primary subject-matter of eco- 
nomics and political science, thus constitute 
the core of sociological concern; normative 
order also forms the basis of sociology’s inti- 
mate intertependence with the theory of 
cultural systems. 

In my opinion, the great extent to which 
the cote of Weber’s substentive sociological 
work, both theoretical and empirical, lay in 


® Weber thus formulated a conception of the na- 
ture of science and the place of generalized and ab- 
stract theory in it which closely approached the 
conception daveloped from a vary different starting 
point by the philosopher of science Alfred North 
Whitehead, (Science and the Modern World, New 
York: Macmillan, 1925.) 

™Max Weber, The Theory of Sociol and Ečo- 
nomic Organisation, Glencoe, UL: The Free Press, 
1947, pp. 124 ff. 
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the sociology of law has not been adequately 
appreciated. Partly because of his personal 
training and background in law, perhaps, he 
did not stress this as prominently as he might 
have, but rather took it for granted. He made 


important contributions not only in his’ 


monograph on the sociology of law,® but at 
many other points in his comparative studies, 
particularly those dealing with political 
structures and processes, 

In any case, Weber was anything but a 
legal “formalist.”1° He was concerned not 
merely with the content of legal and other 
norms, but precisely and in the greatest de- 

_ tail with their interdependence with political 
and economic interests. Unlike Marxists, he 
carefully distinguished political and economic 
structures and processes from each other; 
these were the second and third primary foci 
of his substantive sociological analysis. In- 
deed it is in the field of political structure 
and process that his substantive work has 


exerted its greatest influence. Note that what 


Weber treated as the sociology of economic 
and political phenomena centered precisely 
in the relation of such phenomena to systems 
of normative order-—this distinguished the 
“Sociological Categories of Economic Ac- 
tion” 4 from economic theory as such, the 
nature of which he understood very well. 
The sociology of religion, in comparative 
perspective, was for Weber the most im- 
portant area of relations between society and 
cultural systems, though he made many scat- 
tered observations on science, the arts and 
various other aspects of culture. The primary 
link between religious orientations and sym- 
bolic systems and society lay in the values 
legitimized by religious beliefs and attitudes. 


_ 8 One of the few secondary writers on Weber who 
has done justice to this phase of his work is Bendix. 
See Reinhard Bendix, Max Weber, An Intellectual 
Portrait, Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday Anchor, 
1962. 

® Max Weber, Max Weber on the Sociology of 
Law, Cambridge: Harvard University Press; in 
German in Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, Tübingen, 
1922 (rev. 1956). 

10 Cf. his early essay on Rudolf Stammler, in 
Gesammelte Aufsätze Wissenschaftslehre, op. cit. 

14 The title of Ch. 2 of Theory of Social and Bco- 
nomic Organisation, op. cit. 
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It was in this context above ali that he de- 
veloped a comprehensive analysis of the ways 
in which values systems influence concrete 
behavior. 

Here, more than anywhere else in his 
work, Weber brought out most sharply his 
methodological break with the historical 
schools, including Marxism. It was not so 
much that he asserted the independent in- 
fluence of religious orientations and values 
relative to economic and political interests, 
as he did, for example, in his study of the 
Protestant Ethic. He also saw that to demon- 
strate it required a comparative and theo- 
retically analytical treatment. This require- 
ment was the rationale for his ambitious but 
unfinished series of comparative studies in 
the sociology of religion. As in the economic 
and political fields, he was always careful to 
study the interdependence of religious and 
other social phenomena, not to confine him- 
self to one side. 

Just as the four methodological positions 
Weber took, as briefly outlined above, de- 
fined a major direction of scientific research 
and thinking for sociology, the four substan- 
tive areas of interest just reviewed constitute 
an outline of its core interests. His relatively 
“tough” empirical orientation, particularly in 
the economic and political fields, may 
seem to English-speaking sociologists less 
original than it did to those in Germany; 
nevertheless, Weber built the intellectual 
heritage of humanistic historical scholar- 
ship into the canons of an analytical and 
empirical social science at a far higher 
level than anyone before him. He pointed 
a direction for a unified sociology to 
take, and his outline of its principal substan- 
tive interests has not been equalled for clarity 
and comprehensiveness, by any single con- 
tributor to our field. These services, as well 
as his many stimulating ideas and challeng- 
ing generalizations and interpretations in 
more specific empirical problem areas, de- 
mand special attention to the centenary of 
his birth. | 

12 See Weber’s “Castes, Estates, Classes and Re- 


ligion,” in The Sociology of Religion (translator, 
Ephraim Fischoff), Boston: Beacon Press, 1963. 
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Rem warp BENDIX 
University of California, Berkeley 


The anti-rationalist tradition, especially as expressed in the writings of Schopenhauer, influ- 
enced Weber and Burckhardt, With regard to the role of ideas in human action both men 
emphasize the interplay of “material ard ideal interests.” With regard to tae struggle for 
power both emphasize its central importance but differentiate themselves from the ethical 
nihilism of Nietzsche and the Soctal Darwinists. The two scholers differ greatiy, however, in 
their approach to knowledge and to putiic affairs. 


Ax WEBER’s scholarly work encom- 
passes the most divergent themes of 
19th-century intellectual history. The 

extraordinary tensions in his life may stem 
from this as well as from his precarious psy- 
chological condition. For Weber’s work re- 
flects a life-long debate with Marx, with 
utilitarianism, the German historical sckool, 
the philosophies of Dilthey and the Neo- 
Kantian school at Marburg, the evolution- 
ists, the anti-rationalist doctrines of Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche, and with the domimant 
Social Darwinism of his own day. These 
many-sided confrontations are one reasor for 
Weber’s pervasive influence on modern 
thought. 

Aspects of this synthesis have been dis- 
cussed by Alexander von Schelting, Talcott 
Parsons, Dieter Henrich, H. Stuart Hughes, 
Wolfgang Mommsen, myself and others. al- 
though a comprehensive account remains to 
be written, In this paper I wish to contribute 
to this discussion by drawing attention to 
the themes of Weber’s work that provide 
comparisons and contrasts with the worz of 
Jakob Burckhardt, a scholar of comparable 
breadth and acumen. The two men were like 
in important respects, despite equally nota- 
ble differences to which I shall refer in the 
concluding section. Critics of the German 
historical school, they continued its tradition 
in their own ways. Opponents of the philoso- 
phies of history deriving from Hegel and 
Darwin, they developed views of social 
change indebted to these philosophies. 
Deeply influenced by the anti-rationalist 
tradition of their day, they sought to com- 

* A revision of a paper read at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Sociological Association, ont- 
real, 1964. 


bine its insights with an affirmation of the 
values of Western civilization. I shall ex- ` 
amine the last point in greater detail. Weber 
and. Burckhardt both believed that in human 
affairs reason plays only a small part, while 
man’s struggle for power greatly affects the 
course of events. Their writings may be com- 
pared with regard to these two themes. 


REASON AND THE WILL 


The idea that the will and the affections 
are ascendant over man’s capacity to reason 
pervades much of 1¢th-century social 
thought. With its emphesis on power, So- 
cial Darwinism at the end of the century 
is part of a reaction to the enlightenment 
of which Arthur Schopenhauer is an early 
and. prominent representative. Schopenhauer 
consciously reverses the broad tradition of 
Western rationalism by making man’s in- 
tellect a function of his will and divesting his 
reason of all competence in the fields of re- 
ligious belief and moral judgment. Reason 
is a necessary instrument, to be used for 
good or evil, but it has no inherent moral 
qualities, Will, however, is of the essence of 
man, who “wants everything for himself, 
wants to possess all, dominate at the very 
least, and wants to destroy whatever resists 
his will.” + Accordingly, the intellect is above 
all a weapon in the struggle for existence. 
As such, intellect aims at the pursuit of truth, 
but the will constantly interferes with this 
natural tendency so that the prejudices of 
estates, classes, nations and religions deter- 


1 Quoted in Hans Barth, Ideologie und Wahrheit, 
Erlenbach-Ziirich: Eugen Rentsch Verlag, 1961, p. 
194. I have relied partly on Barth for this brief 
synopsis of Sckopenhauer’s position. 
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mine and falsify our judgment. For Scho- 
penhauer all that is genuine in man arises 
from the unconscious, like other forces of 
nature. He concedes that eventually the in- 
tellect can free itself from its subservience 
to the will and develop a capacity for ob- 
jective knowledge. But for him such knowl- 
edge largely consists in unmasking the lies 
and prejudices with which men disguise the 
lust and brutality of their nature. — 
Nietzsche develops this idea of the su- 
premacy of the will over the intellect, though 
he differs in other respects from Schopen- 
hauer’s pessimistic, anti-evolutionist philoso- 
phy. By unmasking lies and prejudices 
Nietzsche offers not only an iconoclastic 
critique of European culture but a biological 
reductionism and a dual ethic for masters 
and slaves which fit in only too well with 
the climate of opinion in the years following 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. To- 
gether with Marxism and the Hegelian tradi- 
tion this was the great challenge that Max 
Weber attempted to meet in his formulation 
of sociology as an interpretative discipline, as 
the great Swiss historian Jakob Burckhardt 
had done more than a generation earlier in 
his lectures on the study of history. 
In his essays on the sociology of religion 
' Weber utilizes the insights of this anti-ra- 
tionalist tradition. “Not ideas, but material 
and ideal interests directly govern men’s 
conduct.”* Each type of interest has its 
own dynamic, yet each depends on the other 


3 Ibid., p. 197. 

8 Readers of Weber’s work will be familiar with 
the dearth of references to the literature, It ls, 
therefore, of interest that recent publications report 
two statements relevant to the present discussion, 
Following a debate with Oswald Spengler, Weber 
states that the world in which he and his contemp- 
oraries lived was largely shaped by the intellectual 
influences of Marx and Nietzsche, so that every 
scholar may be judged in terms of bis attitude to 
these commanding figures. On another occasion he 
makes an admiring and somewhat awed reference 
to the work of Jakob Burckhardt. See Eduard 
Baumgarten (ed.), Max Weber, Werk und Person, 
Tubingen: P. C. B. Mohr (Paul Slebeck), 1964, pp. 
554-55 and Paul Honigscheim, “Erinnerungen an 
Max Weber,” in René König und Johannes Winck- 
elmann (eds.), Max Weber sum Gedächtnis, Köla: 
Westdautscher Verlag, 1964, p. 214. See also foot- 
notes 17-19 below. 

4 From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology (tr. and 
ed. by H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1946), p. 280. 
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to maintain its direction or momentum. In 
analogy to Kant’s famous dictum concern- 
ing facts and concepts one can say that, ac- 
cording to Weber, material without ideal in- 
terests are empty, but ideal without material 
interests are impotent. Thus, the Protestant 
Ethic concludes with the familiar statement 
that the materialistic and the spiritualistic 
interpretation of culture and history are 
legitimate, heuristic principles. 
Weber uses this dual orientation as the start- 
ing-point of his analyses; he regards any 
tendency to generalize one or the other per- 
spective as something “best left to the dilet- 
tantes, who believe in the ‘unity’ of the 
‘group-psyche’ and its reducibility to one 
formula.” 5 

This emphasis on interest exemplifies 
Weber’s indebtedness to the anti-rationalist 


‘tradition that Hans Barth has traced from 


Bacon’s theory of idols, through Helvetius’ 
analysis of prejudices, to Marx’s theory of 
ideology, on the one hand, and on the other 
to Schopenhauer’s and Nietzsche's efforts to 
uncover man’s will and affect behind every 
manifestation of thought and reason. Weber 
clearly accepts this searching critique of the 
enlightenment. But for him ‘the “ideal in- 
terests” of estates, classes, nations and re- 
ligions are not so much prejudices to be un- 
masked as they are beliefs to be understood 
in their own right, however true it might be 
that men use such beliefs to disguise their 
grasping and deceitful nature. Since human 
selfishness and passion tend to use ideas for 
their own ends, his studies in the sociology 
of religion fully explore the passionate in- 
terests involved even in the most esoteric 
beliefs, But Weber is not concerned with the 
the need to uncover man’s “Just and brutal- 
ity.” Rather, he is concerned with the sig- 
nificance of man’s conventionality for an un- 
derstanding of his behavior. The routine of 
conduct borders on a mechanical conformity 
that involves little or no subjective aware- 
ness, He therefore devotes the very first part 
of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft to a discus- 
sion of the “meaning of meaning” at the 
level of usage and tradition. And in his soci- 
ology of religion he examines the question 
repeatedly: how and to what extent do be- 

5 Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsätze sur Religions- 


sosiologie, Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1926, I, pp. 
205-06. 
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liefs that are consciously shared only by a 
tiny, intellectually articulate minority, affect 
the behavior and beliefs of the people at 
large? Thus, for Weber, passion, material 
striving and ideation are basic features of 
the human condition. 

Comparable themes appear in the works 
of Schopenhauer and Burckhardt. For Scho- 
penhauer, philosophy deals with the endur- 
ing nature of things, while history deals with 
singular occurrences that are never twice the 
same. Hence, the true philosophy of history 
consists in the identification of this same, 
unchanging nature beneath the diversity of 
appearances and events, What endures in 
the midst of universal change, according to 
Schopenhauer, are “the basic qualities of 
man’s heart and head—many bad, a few 
good.”® Burckhardt appears to echo these 
statements. He opposes Hegel’s philosophy 
of history, as Schopenhauer did, stating that 
“our point of departure is the only central 
point that endures and is accessible for us 
—man suffering, striving, and doing, as he 
always was and is and shall be.”7 Yet 
Burckhardt’s meaning is not the same as 
Schopenhauer’s. He is interested in man’s 
culture-creating capacities rather than in 
uncovering the “lust and brutality” beneath 
the apparent change of events. I have no evi- 
dence that Weber was influenced by Burck- 
hardt in this respect, but Burckhardt’s 
Griechische Kulturgeschichte (first pub- 
lished in 1898) contains a formulation that 
resembles Weber’s basic approach. Accord- 
ing to Burckhardt, cultural history 


goes to the heart of past mankind; it de- 
clares what mankind was, wanted, thought, 
perceived and was able to do. In this way 
cultural history deals with what is constant, 
and in the end this ‘constant’ appears greater 
and more important than the momentary, & 

quality appears to be greater and more in- 
structive than an action. For actions are only 


6 Arthur Schopenhauer, Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung, München; R. Piper and Co. Verlag, 
1911, TZ, pp. 501-02, 506. In rejecting Hegel’s con- 
cept of world history as the manifestation of a 
rational design Schopenhauer asserts that only the 
individual’s life-career has coherence. Events have 
meaning only as they are related to the will of the 
individual. See ibid., p. 504. 

T Jakob Burckhardt, Weltgeschichtiche Betrack- 
tungen, Stuttgart: Alfred Kröner, 1963, pp. 5-6. 
Subsequent references are to this edition; all Eng- 
lish translations are my own. 
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the individual expressions of a certain inner 
capacity, which is always able to re-create 
these same actions. Goals and presuppositions 
are, therefore, as important as events. 


This emphasis on man’s “inner capacity,” 
his goals and presuppositions, is quite similar 
to Weber’s explication of the logical and 
behavioral corollaries of religious doctrines; 
it is also similar to Weber’s emphasis on sub- 
jective meaning in his definition of sociology. 
Both scholars affirm the enduring importance 
of man’s consciousness. 

But the similarity goes well beyond this 
starting point. Burckhardt posits state, re- 
ligion and culture as the three great spheres 
of thought and action (Potensen), the first 
two stable and hierarchical and the third 
representing the element of change. The em- 
phasis on state and religion was the major 
theme of Ranke’s world history, with its 
tendency to spiritualize force and power. 
Burckhardt’s preoccupation with culture as 
the element of freedom and spontaneity is, 
therefore, an expression of his humanistic 
values. But his purpose is neither naive nor 
idealistic; his effort is to interpret the con- 
flicts of culture with the power concentra- 
tions of state and religion, and his reflections 


culminate in a discussion of historical crises, | 


not in romantic theories of organic growth 
and spiritual principles. It may be said of 
Burckhardt as well as Weber that his view 
of the historical world accentuates the tragic 
conflicts of man’s political, religious and cul- 
tural impulses, combining the pessimistic 
realism of the anti-rationalist tradition with 
an affirmation of man’s cultural potential. 

In their opposition to the evolutionist op- 
timism of their contemporaries, both schol- 
ars use the same argument. Burckhardt be- 
gins his lectures on the study of history with 
ironic comments on the idea of progress. 
In his final chapter he unmasks the con- 
ventional judgments about “happiness and 
unhappiness in world history” as so many 
optical illusions—the results of impatience, 
cheap self-satisfaction, or a matter of taste, 
political sympathy or the desire for security. 


‘He reminds his readers that they would have 
. felt desperately unhappy in the great age of 


Pericles, just as in-his book on the Italian 


8 Jakob Burckhardt, Griechische Kulturgeschichte, 
Stuttgart: Alfred Kröner, 1952, I, p. 6. 
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Renaissance he punctuates his description of 
cultural efflorescence with reminders of po- 
litical instability and dissolution, We know 
from Burckhardt’s letters of his profound 
pessimism concerning modern culture. The 
last chapter in the Weltgeschichtliche Be- 
trachtungen (1868) ends with the observa- 


~ tion that a series of new wars are in the mak- 


ing, that the political structures of the great 
nations (Burckhardt says “Kuliurvélker’’) 
are marked by instability and transition, 
that the spread of education and communi- 
cation is accompanied by a rising conscious- 
ness of suffering and impatience. Yet Burck- 
hardt concludes by evoking the human spirit 
that is also at work in all these phenomena. 
Contemporaries may be unable to perceive 
that this spirit is building a new mansion, 
but the quest for such Knowledge is for 
Burckhardt the supreme goal. This is the 
classical belief in the mutability of fortune, 
noting the seeds of destruction at the pin- 
nacle of power and prosperity, but also the 
emergence of new life in the midst of anarchy 
and despair, 

Weber comes quite close to this attitude, 
though he did not achieve the personal se- 
renity that Burckhardt did.” The principal 
theme of his scholarly work is the “disen- 
chantment of the world” in which he sees 
the distinguishing feature of Western civiliza- 
tion. Weber explores many aspects of this 
process: the decline of charismatic inspira- 
tion and the growth of formalism in law, the 
displacement of adventure-capitalism by 
types of enterprise based on rational book- 
keeping methods, and others. His emphasis 
on the growth of rationalism might appear 
consistent with 19th-century evolutionary 
theories, but this is misleading. For Weber 
all types of rationalism are ambivalent. The 
great theme of his Ancient Judaism, for ex- 
ample, is the ascendance of Old Testament 
prophecy with its monotheistic creed over 
the magical beliefs and practices of the Baal 
cult, Yet the study ends with an analysis of 
the legalism of Rabbinical Judaism following 
the Babylonian captivity and thus empha- 
sizes the irrational ritualism emerging from 
the decline of magic, Again, in his Protestant 


® For documentation on the latter point, especially 
with regard to Weber’s attitude toward death, cf. 
Baumgarten, op. cit, pp. 658-78. 
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Ethic Weber shows that methodological con- 
duct was a response to the religious anxiety 
induced by the doctrine of predestination. 
But Puritanism anathematizes all activities 
that turn men away from God, Art is sus- 
pect because it appeals to man’s sensuality; 
sleep is condemned if it exceeds the necessary 
minimum. Since Puritanism militates against 
the sentiments of love and friendship that 
encroach upon the service the believer owes 
to God above all purely mundane obliga- 
tions, innerworldly asceticism may have a 
rationalizing effect on economic activities. 
But it also exacts a high price in demanding 
an atrophy of natural feeling in man’s cul- 
tural and personal life. Hence Weber em- 
phasizes not only the peculiar rationalism of 
Occidental civilization, but the anguishing 
deprivations it entails—a perspective that 
informs all of his substantive work and is 
kindred in spirit to that of Burckhardt. 


POWER AND CULTURE 


Next I turn to the concern of both men 
with the problem of power. For Weber, 
man’s striving to impose’ his will, even 
against the resistance of others, is a uni- 
versal attribute of all human actions, though 
not an ultimate determinant of any. 

The idea is not original with him. Ver- 
sions of it were as widely accepted in his 
generation as Freud’s theory of libidinal im- 
pulses was later, and it was vulgarized just 
as readily. Two forms of that vulgarization 
should be noted. The American variant of 
Social Darwinism, for example in the work 
of William Graham Sumner, joined the doc- 
trine of economic laissez-faire with the 
theory of social evolution. The result was 
a defense of the “Gilded Age,” sanctioning 
the success of the few and the deprivations 
of the many as inevitable outgrowths of the 
struggle for survival? In the Imperial Ger- 
many of Weber’s generation the same kind 


. of thinking prevailed, but there Social Dar- 


winism merged with national power politics. 
The difference is easy to understand. The 
strength and relative isolation of American 
society made it possible for the concern with 


10 For documentation see Richard Hofstadter, 
Social Darwinism in American Thought, Boston: 
The Beacon Press, 1955, esp. chs, 3 and 5. 
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power to remain an internal affair," but 
Germans of the same generation had just 
experienced the emergence of their country 
as an industrial society and a world power. 
In celebrating the “survival of the fit 
the vulgarizations of the day linked the eco- 
nomic with the political struggle, the m- 
ternal with the external affairs of the coun- 
try. By adding the special accents of racism 
and the pseudopolitical dreams of empire, 
marginal figures like Langbehn or Moelter 
van den Bruck helped to stir up that unhcly 
mixture of cynical Realpolitik and preten- 
tious romanticism which has been a German 
liability since the early i9th-century.* 
Weber belongs in this context, as is evident 
from his inaugural lecture at Freiburg. Eut 
current German efforts to construe his schol- 
arly work from this vantage-point alone seem 
to me just as mistaken as the tendency of 
some interpreters to underrate his preoccu- 
pation with the power phenomenon. Weber 
shares this preoccupation not only with fhe 
Social Darwinists of his time, but with Scho- 
penhauer, Nietzsche and Burckhardt. For 
this reason it is worthwhile to observe the 
way he reconciles 'an emphasis on power and 
a related distrust of reason with humanistic 
values and transforms them into instruments 
of analysis. Two examples from his work vill 
illustrate this point. 

Addressing a convention of the Verein 
für Sozialpolitik in 1893 (at the age of 29), 


11 Note how readily American social theory even. 
today emphasizes the structural aspects of a society 
to the exclusion of concern with its internaticnal 
setting. This particular abstraction has strong af- 
finities with the Marxist tradition before Lenin, 
as well as with basic assumptions of social antkro- 
pology, but its utility is doubtful except under 
properly specified, Hmiting conditions. 

13 This “mixture” antedates the Franco-Prusdan 
War of 1870-71, as Ernst Troeltsch notes in his em- 

phasis on the hiatus between political thought in 
Gamay and in England. See Ernst Troeltich, 
“The Idea of Natural Law and Humanity in Werld 
Politics,” in Otto Gierke, Natwral Law and the 
Theory of Society, Boston: The Beacon Press, 1957, 
D. 214 and passim. For documentation and analysis 
of the ideologies of the Griinderjahre see Herry 
Pross, Vor und nack Hitler, Olten und Freiburg: 
Walter Verlag, 1962, pp. 81-103 and passim; Fritz 
Stern, The Politics of Cultural Despair, Berke ey: 
University of California Press, 1961, and Fritz Bolle, 
“Darwinismus und Zeitgeist,” Zeitschrift für Feli- 
gions- und Gelstesgeschichte, 14 (1962), pp. H3- 
78. 
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Weber declared that tremendous illusions 
had been necessary to create the German 
empire, but that this honeymoon of unifica- 
tion had passed. Now the nation faced the’ 
mundane task of making earlier gains secure, 
yet none of its constituent groups appeared 
capable of providing the necessary political 
leadership. This address and his other early 
writings contain brilliant polemics against 
the false pretensions of Wilhelminian Ger- 
many. Born into a nation with little political 
experience and burdened with the “heavy 
curse” of the late-comer, as he put it, Weber 
identified himself with Germany’s struggle 
for power, but he repeatedly questioned 
whether the nation: was culturally worthy 
of the power position to which she aspired. 
His attitude is perhaps bəst illustrated in 
an incidental comment in which he scores 
Nietzsche—-the foremost critic of German 
culture at the time—as a philistine who could 
not distinguish the values ideally associated 
with the “will to power” from the vulgar 
acquisitive drive of the common herd.'* 

Weber shares Nietzsche’s concern with 
the values of a cultural elite, but unlike 
Nietzsche he wishes to see these values em- 
bodied in the people’s way of life as well. 
Writing about the farm laborers of the pro- 
vinces east of the Elbe, he says: 


We want to cultivate and support what ap- 
pears to us as valuable in man: his personal 
responsibility, his basic dzive toward higher 
ne toward the spiritual and moral values 
of mankind, even where this drive confronts 


18 For the text of this speech, see Reinhard Ben- 
dix, Max Weber, An Intellectual Portrait, New 
York: Anchor Books, Doubleday, 1962, pp. 30-31. 

14 The comment was found in Weber’s copy of 
Simmel’s book on Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, 
where Simmel states that Nietzsche should have dis- 
tinguished between his “will to power” and the 
vulgar acquisitive impulse (“das gemeine Haben- 
wollen”) for without this distinction there is no 
evidence that Nietzsche is really concerned with the 
qualities and values rather than the material gains 
of the quest for domination and power. Weber com- 
ments that this is not Nietzschs’s view because just 
on this point he is a German philistine, Le. like 
many of his vulgar contemporaries he fails to see 
the distinction Simmel makes. See Baumgarten, of. 
cit. p. 615. Weber also endorses Simmel’s emphasis 
on Nietzsche's failure to recognize the human trag- 
edy involved in a conception of lfe which sacrifices 
the many to the few and makes the highest human 
attainments depend on the distance these few attain 
through domination and exploitation. 
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us in its most primitive forms. Insofar as 
it is in our power we want to create the ex- 
ternal conditions which will help to preserve 
—in the face of the inevitable struggle for 
existence with its suffering—the best that is 
in man, those physical and emotional qualities 
which we would like to maintain for the 
nation. të 


Here Weber sees-the nation’s struggle for 
power as a means to promote personal and 
cultural values for the masses, but this is 
the statement of a political goal. Elsewhere 
he makes clear that the prestige of nations, 
but not necessarily the development of their 
culture, depends on their power position. 
Germany after 1870 showed no unequivocal 
cultural gains that were commensurate with 
her increasing power. “Pure art and litera- 
ture that is typically German did ot develop 
in the political center of Germany.” 1° Thus, 
much as he is concerned with the “meaning” 
of the struggle for power, Weker remains 
acutely aware of the ambiguous relations 
between power and culture. He is convinced 
that man’s striving to impose his will on 
others pervades all human relaticnships, but 
he distinguishes himself from his contempo- 
raries in that this central concern of the anti- 
rationalist traditions is for him the starting- 
point of analysis.1” 

In his analysis of the manifold relations 
between man’s “ideal and material interests” 
Weber seeks to vindicate the relative au- 
tonomy of ideas in man’s assertions of his 
will, even in the midst of the “inevitable 
struggle for existence.” One could dismiss 
this approach as ponderous philosophizing 


about mundane affairs, reflecting that mix- 


ture of Realpolitik and romanticism men- 
tioned earlier. But this does scant justice to 
the enduring contribution of Weber’s soci- 
ology of religion. In commentary on this 
work too much attention has been given to 


15 Quoted from Weber’s speech in 1834 before the 
Evangelisch-Soziale Kongress, in Marianne Weber, 
Max Weber, Heidelberg: Lambert Schneider, 1950, 
p. 159. 

16 Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Geselischaft, Ttib- 
ingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1956, IE, p. 
§3 


1f See ibid., p. 542 for Weber's statement on the 
veness of the quest for power. For a de- 
scription and analysis of the mentality of Weber's 
German contemporaries, cf. Hermann Lübbe, Po- 
litische Philosopkhis in Deutschland, Basel: Benno 
Schwabe, 1963, pp. 173-238. 
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Weber’s debate with Marx, not enough to 
his debate with Nietzsche. Although he is 
stimulated by both authors, Weber takes 
issue with their “reductionist” arguments. 
Marx treats ideas as epiphenomena of the 
organization of production, and in his “posi- 
tive critique’ of “historical materialism” 
Weber accepts this perspective. Thus each 
of the great world religions is to him the 
expression of a religious elite: Confucianism 
for example is the ethic of government off- 
cials in the Chinese Dynasties, Hinduism, 
the product of cultured literati who func- 


_tioned as house priests and experts on ritual 


propriety. But 


the specific nature of a religion is [not] a 
simple ‘function’ of the social situation of the 
stratum. which appears as- its characteristic 
bearer... [nor] is it a ‘reflection’ of a stra- 

- tum’s material or ideal interest situation... 
However incisive the social influences . . . 
a religious ethic receives its stamp primarily 
from religious sources.18 ' 


Nietzsche treats ideas as epiphenomena of 
organic life. Where Marx argues that the 
beliefs of the masses are a result of exploita- 
tion and will be completely altered when the 
ruling class is overthrown, Nietzsche con- 
tends that such beliefs reflect the true nature 
of the people. The masses are born to be 
slaves, and their slave morality finds con- 
summate expression in the Christian idealiza- 
tion of suffering. Hence, for Nietzsche, 


the moral glorification of mercy and brother- 
liness is a ‘slave revolt in morals’ among those 
who are disadvantaged ... The ethic of ‘duty’ 
is thus considered a product of repressed sen- 
timents for vengeance on the part of banausic 
men, who ‘displace’ their sentiments because 
they are powerless ... They resent the way 
of life of the lordly stratum who live free 
of duties.19 


Weber accepts this perspective also as a 
fruitful starting point and he underscores 
especially an element of rationalization that 
Marx and Nietzsche emphasize. 


In treating suffering as a sympton of odious- 
ness in the eyes of the Gods and a sign of 
secret guilt, religion has psychologically met 
a very general need. The fortunate is seldom 
satisfied with the fact of being fortunate. 


18 Prom Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, pp. 
269-70. 
18 Ibid., p. 270. 
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Beyond thig he needs to know that he has a 
right to his good fortune.” 


Thus, Weber certainly recognizes the element 
of rationalization in religious ideas. Yet, for 
him such ideas possess a momentum and di- 
rection of their own. With specific reference 
to Nietzsche’s theory of resentment, Weber 
emphasizes that it cannot explain the several 
ways in which the “negative evaluation of 
suffering has Jed to its religious glorification.” 
Hence, the reductionism common to both 
Nietzsche and Marx provides Weber with 
hypotheses to be: tested rather than general 
explanations. For Weber, analysis of multi- 
ple interrelations makes it impossible to turn 
the power phenomenon into a general theory 
of society. In his view power is an aspect 
of all human relationships and hence can ex- 
plain none of them. 

Weber’s concern with power may be com- 
pared and contrasted with Burckhardt’s. 
Burckhardt states that power is always the 
prior element, because it is the natural con- 
sequence of human inequality. Like Weber 


he is sensitive to the human cost: states. 


originate in terrible crises and exact a tre- 
mendous price in human suffering. Accord- 
ingly, he scoffs at the fashion of his day to 
evaluate history in terms of “great states” 
and treats the suffering of the people with 
equanimity—the' same point Weber makes 
` in his critique of Nietzsche. 

These questions involve the objectivity of 
scholarly judgments and Burckhardt is as 
concerned with this problem as Weber, al- 
though unlike Weber he rejects the idea of 
a scientific approach. Awareness of human 
suffering leads Burckhardt to assert that one 
should retain the expression “unhappiness” 
in historical studies. But, at the same time, 
all judgments about “happiness” are relative 
and should be excluded altogether, These 
considerations are linked to his discussion of 
“historical greatness,” a category he regards 
as indispensable. in historical studies, how- 
ever provisional and relative our use of it 
remains.” In his view the great man is not 
a model to be followed, but rather an excep- 


20 Ibid., p. 271. 

31 Burckhardt, Weltgesckichtliche Betracktuagen, 
P. 32, > 
22 Ibid., p. 260. 
28 Ibid., pp. 209 f. 
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tion who expresses something transcending 
the individual: “It appears that there is a 
mysterious coincidence between egoism of 
the individual and ‘what one calls the gen- 
eral benefit or greatness, the glory of the 
whole,” 24 

In these reflections Burckhardt is at one 
with writers from Goethe to Nietzsche, from 
Carlyle to Sumner, in their fascination with 
the great men of power. But Burckhardt 
makes clear, as many others did not, that 
greatness must be distinguished from power, 
and that neither has much to do with happi- 
ness, He tries to depict “great men” as they 
really are, peculiarly exempt from ordinary 
moral rules, judged leniently even for mon- 
strous crimes if their actions are successful, 
passionate in their ambition for glory, and 
endowed with a sense of brute power which 
looks on men in terins of their subordination 
and utility. Not every period finds its great - 
men, nor does every great ability find its ap- 
propriate occasion. ‘But Burckhardt satirizes - 
the tendency of his time to assume that it 
could conduct its affairs without great men 
and assumed that ‘virtue would prevail in. 
their absence, as if small men would not also 
become evil when: they encounter resist- 
ance.* Thus, a dispassionate judgment de- 
mands that we recognize “great men” for the 
extraordinary evil that is in them as well as 
for their critical importance. “Great men are 
necessary for our life, so that the world- 
historical movement frees itself periodically 
and abruptly from forms of life that are dead 
and from ruminating idle talk.” 28 

This synopsis of Burckhardt’s view sug- 
gests striking similarities to Weber’s concept 
of charisma as a source of historical change, 
Weber, like Burckhardt, emphasizes the in- 
herent cultura] significance of this phenome- 
non, its absolute transceadence of routine 
and its independence from ordinary moral 
standards, as well as the basic distinction be- 
tween greatness and mere power.*4 


24 Ibid., p. 242. See also pp. 232 ff. for passages - 
briefly summarized here. 

35 Thid, p. 247, 

86 Thid., p. 248. 

27 Note here that Weber distinguishes between 
Nietzsche’s “ethic of nobility’ and the biological 
(Darwinian) embellishments with which Nietzsche 
almost buries the basically moral core of his doc- 
trine, which Weber considers enduring. See Baym- 
garten, op. cit, p. 648. 


MAX WEBER AND JAKOB BURCKHARDT 


SCHOLARSHIP AND ACTION 


Parallels of the kind I have discussed may 
be due to one writer’s direct influence on 
another, or to the indebtedness of both to 
the same intellectual tradition. In the present 
case this distinction cannot be made for lack 
- of evidence, though much direct influence of 
Burckhardt on Weber is unlikely in view 
of the differences between the two scholars. 
In conclusion I wish to emphasize these dif- 
ferences, 

Burckhardt was 46 years older than 
Weber, In personal terms the two men could 
hardly have been more different. Serene and 
contemplative, Burckhardt was a humanist 
who pursued his cultural studies as a work 
of art, remote from the modern world and 
in conscious opposition to its cultural and 
political tendencies. Weber was scholarly and 
passionate, a man of science and action as 
well as a humanist. Consciously standing in 
the midst of affairs both large and small, cul- 
tural studies were for him second best to po- 
litical action and decision-making, though 
events and personal disability barred him 
from active participation. Weber affirmed the 
world in which he found himself despite his 
foreboding perception of its threatening tend- 
encies. 

Like Schopenhauer, Burckhardt thinks of 
history as the most unscientific of all the 
disciplines, although history provides us with 
much that is worth knowing. He speaks of 
the “systematic harmlessness” of his éxposi- 
tion, which is in keeping with the “continual 
transitions and mixtures” that characterize 
history, and which allows him to move rap- 
idly among different periods and cultures. 
In this way he can bring out parallels and 
affinities—a chronological philosophy of his- 
tory would emphasize contrasts instead. 
Clear concepts, he feels, belong to logic and 
philosophy, not to history.® Accordingly, 
Burckhardt’s aim is to acquire wisdom for 
all time rather than knowledge that may be 
useful at the next occasion. In this con- 
nection he emphasizes the theme of im- 
potence or alienation that appears so often 
in modern commentary: 

Over against the great historical powers the 

contemporary individual feels completely im- 


238 Burkhardt, Weltgeschichiliche Betrachtungen, 
p. 83. = 4 
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potent; as a rule he comes to serve either the 
attacking or the defending party. Few cone 
temporaries have discovered for themselves 
a vantage point outside the events, few are 
able to come to terms with things intellec- 
tually, and [even for them] there is not much 
satisfaction in it and they cannot fend off an 
elegiac feeling, because they must abandon 
all others to their bondage.?® 


For Burckhardt this vantage point of free- 
dom in the midst of a general bondage is 
provided by his personal identification with 
Basle and Switzerland, though even he oc- 
casionally expresses frustration and discon- 
tent despite his affirmation of the small state 
and of civic virtue,®? 

Like Burckhardt, Weber emphasizes the 
“seamless web” of history; in his writings 
he moves even more freely among different 
periods and cultures than Burckhardt does. 
But Weher wants to advance science where 
Burckhardt offers reflections; Weber formu- 
lates concepts that Burckhardt leaves to the 
logicians; Weber accentuates differences 
where Burckhardt searches for the similar 
and repetitive; Weber is committed to the. 
search for truth, which Burckhardt considers 
a lesser goad than the search for beauty. 
Ultimately, Weber puts scholarship in the 
service of a vita activa and thus binds him- 
self to that “stream of necessities” from 
which Burckhardt sought to free himself 
through contemplation. In his scholarly work 
Weber persists in seeking to make intel- 
lectual allowance for the role of ideas and 
innovation in human affairs, to find an answer 
to the question “how anything new can ever 
arise in the world, oriented as it is towards 
the regular and the empirically valid.” 81 
But Weber lived in Wilhelminian Germany, 
in the midst of events he was powerless to 
alter, and in a society whose dominant values 
did not leave him unaffected. His career was 
marked by violent outbursts of temperament 
as well as by stoic resignation; both reac- 
tions may be seen as efforts to fend off the 





29 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 

80 For a searching analysis of Burckhardt’s posi- 
tion in this respect cf. Karl Schmid, Unbehagen im 
Kleinstaat, Zürich: Artemis Verlag, 1963, pp. 201- 
29. 

31 Max Weber, Lato in Economy and Society, 
(trans. and ed. by Max Rheinstein and Edward A. 
Shils), Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954, 
p. 22. 
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bondage that Burckhardt witnessed from 

afar. Towards the end of his life Weber 

said to his wife: 
It could be even that I em.a mystic. Just as 
I have ‘dreamed’ more in my life than one 
should really permit oneself to do, so I am 
nowhere really, entirely at home. It is as if 
I could (and would) withdraw myself as well 
and entirely from everything.5? 


In view of the emotional and intellectual 
tensions in his life, it is not remarkable that 
at times Weber felt sympathetic to the mocd 
that dominated Burckhardt’s life. But for 
Weber, withdrawal from involvement, and 
contemplative freedom, were probably temp- 
tations or weaknesses to which he never pez- 
mitted himself to yield. 

Perhaps the most moving contrast between 
Burckhardt and Weber concerns the pursuit 
of knowledge itself. For Burckhardt knowl- 
edge of the future is neither desirable nor 
probable, and the general craving for such 
knowledge appears to him as an “astrological 
impatience” that is “truly foolish.” 383 Vol- 
tion and striving occur for their own sake, 
an expression of man’s inner capacities 
which would become confused or disoriented, 
were we to know in advance the day of our 
death (or, collectively, the decline of our 
civilization). “A future known in advance 
is a contradiction (Widersinn).” ** But such 
knowledge is also improbable. Wishes, hopes 
and fears stand in the way, we do not know 
the latent forces and unpredictable psycho- 
logical contagions that can suddenly trans- 
form the world, and four centuries of argu- 
ment (now made ubiquitous by the press) 
have created a din that thoroughly obscures 
impending changes. Yet for Burckhardt 
knowledge of the past has great value, espe- 
cially when it is entirely free of concern for 
our welfare and indeed of all mundane in- 
terests. Properly pursued, such knowledge 


83 According to a conversation reported by Baum- 
garten, op. cit., p. 677. 


88 Burckhardt, Weligeschichtliche Betrachtunges, . 


p. 14. 
34 Ibid, 
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bears witness both to the conditions of an 
epoch seen from its own perspective and to 
the enduring quality and the continuity of 
the human spirit. ® 

For Weber such contemplative knowledge 
with its emphasis on the art of appreciation 
is one of the ends men seek. It is an end | 
that led Burckhardt to reject modern civil- 
ization and its belief in progress. Similarly, 
for Tolstoy modern man always looks for- 
ward and is never at peace, not even in 
death whick is a pointless instant in the 
progress of 2, world devoid of God. Weber 
respected this position but did not share it. 
For him intellectual clarity was as valid an 
end of knowledge as contemplation. In his 
view honesty demanded that men recognize 
the void of a world without God as well 
as the ambivalence of all gains made in the 
name of progress. He acknowledges that 
today scientists are dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge but do not ask 
what ends this knowledge will serve, because 
increased “technical mastery” is to them a 
self-evident good, In the modern world, in- 
creasingly a world of such technical special- 
ists, contemplation and intellectual clarity 
for their own sake are at a discount. De- 
scribing these conditions in his essay, Sci- 
ence as a Vocation, Weber seeks to preserve 
the integrity of contemplation, intellectual 
clarity, and the pragmatic approach to the 
pursuit of knowledge, and yet he acknowl- . 
edges that each of these ends is in jeopardy. 
Like Burckhardt Weber probes into the ir- 
rational foundations and consequences of 
knowledge, but unlike Burckhardt and with 
a sceptical fortitude reminiscent of the 
classics he endeavors to advance social 
science.5¢ 


35 Tbid., pp. 18-19. 

86 A fuller exposition of Weber’s views on knowl- 
edge in relation to those of Marx, Tocqueville, and 
Durkheim is in Reinhard Bendix, “The Age of ` 
Ideology,” in David Apter (ed.), Ideology and Dis- 
content, New York: The Free Press, 1964, pp. 306~ 
321. See also Karl Lowith, “Die Entzauberung der 
Welt durch Wissenschaft,” Merkur, 18 (June, 1964), 
p. 501-519. 
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Weber's carkest involvement in empirical social research included three investigations of 
agricultural and industrial labor conditions, workers’ attitudes and work histories, using both 
questionnaires and direct observation. Weber used a relatively modern statistical approach in 
his fourth study, concerning psychological aspects of factory work, and in a fifth episode, a 
critique of another person’s study of workers’ attitudes, he advocated a quantitative or typo- 
logical approach to qualitative data. In al his work Weber was explicitly concerned with 
quantitative techniques and with the notion that the meaning of social relationships can be 
expressed only in probabilistic terms. Nevertheless he was ambivalent about the value of 
quantitative methods and about the role of empirical research in sociology. The sources of 
this ambivalence include two contemporary issues that Weber never resolved in his own 
work: the debate as to whether sociology and psychology should be sharply distinguished, 
and the “action-language” then current in German social science as a conceptual device, to be 


used deductively without reference to empirical research. 


closely involved in empirical social re- 
search. The present paper has two pur- 
poses: first we want to provide a narrative 
description of what actually happened; in 
the second part we try to interpret this 
narrative in the light of Weber’s biography.1 
We use the term “empirical social re- 
search” in a way that has recently become 
conventional, to mean studies of a contempo- 
rary situation using various techniques, such 
as questionnaires, field observations, existing 
records, and generally giving priority to 
quantitative data, though without excluding 
case studies and other qualitative material. 
Obviously a historical study is also empirical 
research; it is merely for terminological con- 
venience that we distinguish between these 
two types of inquiry. 


S times during his life Max Weber was 


PART I 
AGRICULTURAL LABOR 


The first episode took place when Weber 
was about 27 years old, He was then a 


1We assume that the reader is acquainted with 
the main facts of Weber’s life. A good summary can 
be found in the foreword in Hans H. Gerth and C. 
Wright Mills, From Max Weber: Essays in Sociol- 
ogy, New York: Oxford University Press, 1946. 
Reinhard Bendix provides a brief sketch in his Max 
Weber: An Intelectual Portrait, New York: Dou- 
bleday Anchor Books, 1962. The book written by 
his wife, Marianne Weber (Max Weber, Ein Leb- 
ensibild, Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1926) contains 
the largest number of details, though of course her 
story is colored by her personal attitude toward 
Weber. 


member of the Verein für Sozialpolitik, an 
association that had existed in Germany since 
1872. Its core was a group of university pro- 
fessors who were worried about the growing 
antagonism of German workers, organized 
in socialist unions, toward the German state. 
On the one hand they wanted to impress 
upon industrialists the need for social re- 
forms, and on the other hand they wanted 
to minimize the influence of Marxist think- 
ing on the workers. To achieve these aims, 
they organized studies of social problems, 
such as the cost of living, taxes, tariffs, and 
so on, and they discussed their findings at 
annual meetings in which representatives of 
unions, industry, and government were in- 
vited to participate. The association’s hope 
was that studies and discussions would lead 
to social legislation and what today we would 
call improved labor-management relations.? 

Around 1890 the Verein launched an in- 
quiry into conditions of rural labor in Ger- 
many. Somewhat more than 3,000 landown- 
ers received detailed questionnaires requiring 
a description of the situation within their 
particular areas; an astonishing 70 per cent 
replied. In addition, 600 questionnaires were 
sent to individuals who were believed to have 


2 We shall refer to this organization as the “asso- 
clation” or “the Verein.” It published a long series 
of monographs, and its history was written in 1938 
as the last publication after its dissolution by Hitler: 
(Franz Boese, Geschichte des Vereins für Sozial- 
politik, Berlin: Duncker und Humbolt, 1939.) 
Nominally, the association was revived and its pub- 
lications continued after the second World War. 
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a more general view of the topic. This spe- 
cialist’s questionnaire inquired into general 
trends rather than asking for specific če- 
scription; approximately 50 per cent were 
completed and returned. 

The custom of the association was to sort 
these replies by geographic region and to 
ask members to volunteer in the analysis of 
each set. Weber undertook the report 2n 
Eastern Prussia. Publications on the report 
started in 1892. They were rather uniform 
in character: for one district after anotker 
there were voluminous tables on income, 
budgets, and so on; the reporters probally 
did most of the ‘computations themselves. 
Weber’s report (890 pages) contains abcut 
120 pages of such descriptive tabua- 
tions,(9) 3 It is: distinguished from the otker 
summaries by one interesting feature: Weter 
was the only analyst from the Verein wào 
compared his material with the results of 
earlier studies, to ‘provide an historical per- 
spective. ce 

At the annual meeting of 1893, in Berkn, 
summaries of these detailed reports were 
submitted for discussion by the whole mem- 
bership. (2) Instéad of presenting the tra- 
ditional resumé of ‘his findings, Weber placed 
the political implications of his material in 
the foreground. He created a sensation 5y 
pointing out that, for economic reasons, Ezst 
Prussian landowners imported Polish agri- 
cultural laborers,’ thereby endangering the 
German character and the national security 
of this frontier of the German Reich. Even 
when his emphasis was on the political im- 
plications of hig data, however, Weber could 
not refrain from introducing some msthoco- 
logical considerations. The design of the 
study had been fixed before he took on the 
analysis, and he disagreed with several as- 
pects of it. For le, he sharply criticized 
the fact that only landowners had been used 
as informants, a criticism in which he was 
joined by many others. He also objected to 
the content of the questionnaires, stating 
that the Verein had put too much emphasis 
on the material condition of the laborezs, 


8 The publications by Max Weber on which this 
essay was based are listed in an appendix; numbers 
in parentheses will be used in the text to refer to 
this Hst. So far as we know, none of these sources 
has been translated from German. 
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whereas “the problem which the condition 
of the rural laborers presents lies predomi- 
nantly in the subjective area.” By that he 
meant concretely that 
[the question is not how high the income of 
the workers really is, but whether as a result 
of (the level of wages) ar: orderly economy 
is possible for the workers, whether he and his 
employer are satisfied according to their own 
subjective evaluation, or why they are not, 
what direction their wishes and aspirations 
are taking, for future development will de- 
pend upon these factors. ©9, p. 5)] 


A year later, in 1893, Weber conducted 
another survey of rural laborers on behalf 
of the Evangelical-Social Congress. A group 
of Protestant ministers had become aware 
that, to be successful in their missionary 
work among low-income groups, they needed 
to know more about the living conditions 
of these strata. A numbez of surveys re- 
sulted, one of them again concerned with 
the conditions of rural labor, By then Weber 
had become a kind of patron saint for peo- 
ple interested in empirica work. The re- 
search director of the ministers’ organization 
solicited his advice, and Weber remained 
closely connected with the study.* He hesi- 
tated as to whether to send questionnaires 
to rural ministers or to doztors, but he de- 
cided on the ministers because the Congress 
had a central register of all parish ministers 
and because they might be better suited to 
report on psychological problems, About 
1,000 questionnaires were returned, out of 
more than 10,000 sent out. 

The ministers’ questionnaire itself was not 
a radical departure from the 1891 Verein 
questionnaire. It was, however, much 
shorter, divided into meaningful units, and 
the questions were more precise. In the fol- 
lowing pair of questions the shift toward 
precision, and the increased concern with 
psychological factors, are evident. 


Verein, 1891, Questionnairs II, question 4,5 
The relations of employer to the workers. Do 


* Unfortunately, most of the Hterature on this 
survey is in periodicals, newspapers, or reports of 
the Evangelical-Soclal Congress which are not avall- 
able in the U.S. The discussion will be based mainly 
on a six-page newspaper article written by Weber 
In 1893 (1), 

5 The Verein questionnaire is printed in Schriften 
des Vereins für Sostalpolitik, ‘Jol. 53 (1891), pp. 
14-24, g 
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‘patriarchical relationships still prevail in the 
good meaning of the word, that is paternal 
caretaking on the one side, and loyal attach- 
ment on the other? Is discipline becoming 
looser? Breaks in contract. Do the landowners 
take into account the greater self-conscious- 
ness of the workers, or do they miss the 
right tone in their dealings (with the work- 
ers)? What manner of punishment prevails? 
Ministers’ study, 1893, Part IVb, question 3.8 


Are the relations between employer and em- 
ployee patriarchical? That is, caretaking on 
the one side and attachment an the other? 
What do the employees say about their em- 
ployers, about officials of the estates and the 
foreman? What punishment is given in cases 
of poor performance, does corporal punish- 
ment occur? fines? deductions from wages? 
Weber omitted many questions on the forms 
of land-tenure and kept the section on the 
material and living conditions short. Instead 
he concentrated on social and occupational 
mobility, migratory labor, and the origin 
of the various peasant groups. Previous sur- 
veys had included questions on whether or 
not a laborer might get ahead; Weber was 
also interested in the social changes that 
mobility and migratory labor might bring 
about: 


To what extent does emigration into foreign 
countries and movement into industrial re- 
gions take place? Single individuals or entire 
families? Are these the hard workers or the 
lazy ones? Are they changed in any way 
when they return and does the change have 
any effect upon the community? 

In another innovation for this type of 
survey Weber tried to tap attitudes. After a 
series of questions on the living quarters of 
the laborers, he asks: “Do the workers put 
any value at all upon the condition of the 
tenements, and in what respect?” He also 
wanted to know the workers’ attitudes 
toward non-traditional forms of work: 
“What is the people’s outlook toward work 
in side-occupations such as sugar factories. 
. .. What is their outlook toward the intro- 
duction of machines?” Weber did not, on 
the other hand, include questions on the 
laborers’ hopes and aspirations, or their sat- 





©The 1893 questionnaire is partially preproduced 
in Eugen Katz, “Landarbeiter und Landwirtschaft 
in Oberhessen Münchner Volkswirtschaftliche, 
Studien 64 (1904). Katz used an abbreviated form 
of this questionnaire in a small study of his own 
conducted in 1901-02. 
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isfaction with their- wages and general lot 
in life. 

The ministers’ replies were superior to 
the answers the Verein had received from the 
landowners. “A large part of the reports 
give a detailed account of how the data 
were obtained ... ,” Weber wrote. (1, p. 
540) “These are systematic monographs 
that have an enduring value for cultural 
history.” Weber was no better able than his 
contemporaries to find a suitable mode of 
analysis for the reports, and in 1893 he made 
a remark that might apply to all the sur- 
veys of this period (1, p. 540): 


. nonetheless we face all this material 
as a puzzle, for we have not so far been able 
to find a way in which it is to be worked 
over, He who has not collaborated in such a 
venture cannot draw a pictüre of the mag- 
nitude of such an undertaking. The authentic 
freshness of the accounts which the reader can 
enjoy in the original reports will mostly be 
lost.7 l 
At this point Max Weber had concentrated 

in bis methodological thinking on two prob- 
lems: the correct choice of informants and 
the improvement of questionnaires. He was 
explicitly worried about analyzing what to- 
day we would call replies to open-ended 
questions, and he was still convinced that 
low-income people could not be interviewed 
directly because he assumed that they were 
unable to describe properly their own situa- 
tion, and that the more advanced ones would 
be reluctant to supply information for an in- 
quiry sponsored by a middle-class organiza- 
tion. 

At about this point Weber’s activities were 
interrupted by the onset of his mental ill- 
ness, which lasted from 1897 to 1902. It 
was not until 1904, at the age of 40, that 


TA few years later Weber conducted a seminar 


` in Heldelberg in which students used the question- 


naires for thelr dissertation; but these too lacked a 
novel mode of analysis. The typical procedure was 
that each student chose one province or region and 
wrote a brief 50-page essay, faithfully following 
the topics outlined in the questionnaire. No at- 
tempt was made to quantify the questions on social 
relations and intellectual needs through coding of 
answers or any other method. Starting in 1899 
Weber published these essays in a series entitled 
Die Landarbeiter in den evangelischen Gebietes 
Norddeutschlands, Tibingén: H. Laupp, 1899-1902. 
Unfortunately, Webers own 1l-page introduction 
to the series was not accessible to us. 
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he resumed fully his scientific activities, In 
that year his study of the Protestant ethic 
appeared, and in that year also he partici- 
pated in the World Congress of Arts and 
Sciences at St. Louis where the study of 
agricultural labor was a main topic for his 
report. In the next few years he engaged 
in two concurrent empirical research ent2r- 
prises. 


INDUSTRIAL LABOR 


In 1907, at the suggestion of Weber’s 
younger brother, Alfred, the association de- 
cided to undertake a series of studies on 
“Selection and Adjustment (Occupational 
Choice and Experience)” of workers in large 
industries. Weber’s formulation of the two 
problems implicit in the title of the program 
is as follows: > 

What is the effect of big industry on the per- 

sonal characteristics, the occupational destiny 

and the private style of life of its workecs; 
what physical and psychological qualities do 
they develop? 

To what extent'is the potential and actaal 

development of large industries determired 

by characteristics of the labor force rooted 

in its ethnic, social and cultural origins, its 

traditions and living conditions? 
The investigations were to be based on deta 
available in the offices of selected factorias, 
on observations made by collaborators, and 
on direct interviews with workers. The as- 
sociation appointed a committee to direct 
the study. Max Weber was not a member; 
nonetheless (the reasons for this are wn- 
known), he wrote the basic documents, 
which are now published in his Gesammete 
Aufsdize zur Soziologie und Sostalpolit=k. 
Included among these documents is a €0- 
page “methodological introduction” for the 
survey (3). In another context this world 


deserve detailed analysis, because it clarifes | 


Weber’s conception of the relation between 
economics and sociology, on the one hard, 
and between factual information and theory, 
on the other. For present purposes, spec-al 
attention should be drawn to his emphasis 
on the need to investigate the workers’ “sub- 
jective attitude” toward their work situa- 
tion (pp. 53-56). He felt that if possible 
such information should be presented in tab- 
ular form. 

In addition to this general rationale for 
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the study, two research ‘nstruments were 
worked out, presumably also by Max 
Weber. One is a 2,000-word “working 
plan” listing 27 topics to which the regional 
directors of the study should give special 
attention. It set forth the following instruc- 
tions for the collaborators: They should start 
by describing the technological features of - 
the factories under study. Then they should 

analyze the composition, geographic origin 

and work history of the labor force, the qual- 

ifications for work and difficulties in satisfy- 

ing them, with special emphasis on recent 

changes. The third and largest set of prob- 

lems is devoted to the activities of the worker 

in the factory: chances for advancement and 

for satisfying special work interests; experi- 

ence with various wage systems; mobility; 

training facilities; effect of aging, etc. A 

final set of items refers to sociological prob- 

lems: social distinctions among types of 

workers, degree of cohesion, features of daily 

life different from other population groups 

with similar income, aspirations for their 

children, etc. 

Much of this information was to be ob- 
tained from experts or by participant ob- 
servation. But attached to the general plan 
was a formal questionnaire containing 27 
questions to be asked of workers in personal 
interviews. The questions pertained either 
to topics on which statistics were desired 
(such as occupation of parents and leisure 
time activities), or to topics on which it was 
assumed that only direct interrogation could 
provide information (such as reasons for oc~ 
cupational choice, goals in life, and so on). 

Preoccupation with this enterprise gave 
rise to a very important fourth episode in 
the “quantitative life” of Max Weber. He 
himself carried out a detailed study of 
workers’ productivity in a textile factory 
belonging te his wife’s family. He obviously 
attached much importance to it, His report 
was published at once, and he later described 
how hard he had worked on it; he made end- 
less computations himself “because only 
during the continuous and personal analysis 
of figures will the investigator hit upon those 
ideas which he needs to interpret his find- . 
ings and to develop new problems.” ° The 


8 Schriften des Vereins für Sozialpolitik, Vol. 133, 
preface. i 
9 Ibid., Vol. 138 (1911). 
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title of the paper is “Regarding the Psycho- 
Physical Aspects of Industrial Work” (4). 
Its starting point is that differential quali- 
fications of various types of workers are 
obviously of interest to social scientists, Can 
they be measured? Does contemporary work 
in experimental psychology suggest ways of 
doing so? What other procedures could be 
used to answer such questions as: Are there 
innate abilities to work? Do they differ 
among various races? How are they affected 
by sex and age of the workers, their social 
origin, and so on? 

The first hundred pages of the paper 
(Sections 1-5) are devoted to a detailed re- 
view of the existing literature, with special 
emphasis on the work of Weber’s colleague, 
Kraepelin. He had published five volumes 
of papers, reporting laboratory experiments 
dealing with concepts which today are still 
part of the foundation of industrial psychol- 
ogy: learning curves, fatigue, monotony, ef- 
fect of interruptions, etc. 

In a sixth section on “methodological 
problems,” Weber asks whether the results 
of laboratory studies, based mainly on paper- 
and-pencil tests, can be applied to the much 
more complex factory situation. He is doubt- 
ful and wishes that experiments on real 
working machines could be carried out. This 
he considers financially impossible, because 
such experiments would cost at least 20 
dollars a day (sic! p. 119). So the ‘next 
best thing is to look at records of piece-rate 
earnings and of production as they are kept 
in the natural course of industrial produc- 
tion. The next 120 pages are devoted to a 
secondary analysis of such data. 

We have no space here to convey the bril- 
liance of his procedure. He begins by look- 
ing for variations during the day,.in the 
course of the week, and over longer periods. 
The findings are partly interpreted in terms 
of Kraepelin’s psychological categories. In 
discussing individual variations, however, he 
introduces the workers’ desire to influence 
the piece rate, the role of the rate booster, 
and the attitudes of organized workers and 
of pietistic women (Section 9). His analysis 
of marriage as a stabilizing infiuence is 
strikingly similar to Durkheim’s interpreta- 
tion of suicide rates, though the latter is not 
mentioned (Section 10). At one point he 
analyzes the behavior of a few workers who 
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simultaneously attend two weaving machines 
which differ in regard to difficulty and to 
piece rate. He shows that after a period of 
trial and error the worker finds an optimum 
balance between effort and earning; his 
data and discussion could be directly trans- 
lated today into a mathematical learning 
model (pp. 209-217). The monograph an- 
ticipates in every respect the modern ap- 
proach to analyzing voting, radio listening, 
buying, or any other action performed by 
large numbers of people under comparable 
circumstances. Careful statistical analysis is 
used to deduce as many generalizations from 
the data as possible and to interpret them 
in the light of appropriate concepts already 
available or newly advanced for the purpose 
at hand. f 

At the association’s Dresden meeting in 
1911, the leading labor economist, Herkner, 
gave a summary of the factory survey, and 
another speaker reported additional produc- 
tivity figures, using Weber’s approach and 
corroborating his findings° but Weber him- 
self had by then completely withdrawn from 
both enterprises. He seems not even to 
have remained in contact with the men 
who collected and analyzed the regional 
material for the factory studies: none of the 
authors referred to him in the published re- 
ports. At the general summary meeting of 
1911 he was not included in the list of dis- 
cussants that the chairman announced in 
advance, though in the end he did inter- 
vene at length. The leading German statis- 
tician, Bortkiewich, criticized politely but 
incisively various shortcomings in the 
studies.127 Thereupon Weber got up, ac- 
knowledged some mistakes in the statistical 
procedures, and defended other procedures 
in considerable detail. But his general tone 
was one of skepticism. All other participants 
reiterated their admiration for the great im- 
portance of the studies, while Weber stressed 
his opinion that nothing much came of the 


10 Tbid., Vol. 138 (1911), pp. 1394f. 

11 There is one reference to the psycho-physical 
paper in a later edition of the Protestant Ethic, and, 
conversely, in section 9 of the paper there is a ref- 
erence to “the larger context in which I have tried 
to analyze these things elsewhere” (4, p. 162). 

18 In discussing the occupational choices made by 
women, Bortkiewich pointed out that really two 
questions are in order: Why do they work at all? 
Why in a specific occupation? 
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whole affair. At best it resulted in a few 
hypotheses and the “high probability that, 
with the help of future material, after a long, 
long while valuable and crucial results might 
ensue.” 18 

Counting the statistical analysis of pro- 
ductivity data and the planning of the labor 
survey as two concurrent but distinct ven- 
tures, we have now reported on four of 
Weber’s encounters with empirical research. 
The last two added new elements to his self- 
education: the systematic use of statistical 
cross-tabulation and the conviction that di- 
rect interviews of low-income people are as 
desirable as reliance on informants. 


THE STUDY OF ATTITUDES 


A fifth episode is based on material col- 
lected by another person, Adolf Levenstein, 
who had an intense desire to present to the 
world the living thoughts and hopes of his 
fellow workers. For years before he hit upon 
the idea of a questionnaire survey he held 
weekly discussions with co-workers. Then, 
between 1907 and 1911 he sent out 8,000 
questionnaires to three categories of workers 
—miners, steelworkers and textile workers— 
in eight industrial locations, 1,000 question- 
naires intended for each location. He first 
sent a number of questionnaires to his many 
friends and contacts, then corresponded with 
those who returned questionnaires and sent 
them others to be distributed. He thus 
achieved a very high rate of return (63 per 
cent) which might have been higher still 
had not the socialist press condemned his 
undertaking midway through, for reasons 
that are not clear. 

Levenstein at first published only essays 
and poems by some of his more literate 
friends and respondents. But he showed the 
questionnaires to some professors, including 
Max Weber, and they tried to persuade 
Levenstein to let some of their students col- 


laborate in further analysis of the survey. . 


After oral persuasion had failed Weber pub- 
lished a brief article in 1909—“On the 
Methodology of Social-Psychological Sur- 
veys and on Their Analysis” (5)—in which 
he publicly called on Levenstein to under- 
take a numerical analysis of his data, at the 


18 Schriften des Vereins für Sozialpolitik, Vol. 138 
(1911), p. 190. 
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same time giving him advice on how to do 
it. Apparently this form of pressure was 
effective, though Levenstein did not follow 
all the advice and categorically refused to 
have his coding and tabulating checked by 
university students and professors. 

The Levenstein questionnaire explored the 
workers’ attitudes on all the burning ques- 
tions of the day. Even though the questions 
were phrased in clumsy fashion, and some-’ 
times quite different items were lumped 
together, they covered a wide range of the 
workers’ motivations, satisfactions, aspira- 
tions, and general attitude toward their situ- 
ation in life. The questionnaire was later 
divided by Levenstein into five sections for 
purposes of analysis. The first section con- 
tained background data such as name, age, 
occupation, marital status, number of chil- 
dren, income, manner of payment, and 
length of the work day. Weber in his cri- 
tique (5) suggested that more background 
information was needed, such as place of 
birth, father’s occupation, and a detailed job 
history. The second section dealt with such 
matters as fatigue, monotony, preference for 
piece rates or hourly wages, thoughts during 
work and other topics that were also im- 
portant in the Verein für Sosialpolitiks study 
of factory workers. The second section ended 
with the loaded question number 20: “What 
depresses you most, the low level of pay, 
or that you are so dependent upon the em- 
ployer, that you have such limited pros- 
pects to advance in life, that you have 
nothing to offer to your children?+* The third 
section dealt with hopes and wishes, pre- 
ferred hours of work, what the worker 
would do if he had the spare time, what he 
would buy if he had the money, and what 
occupation he would choose given the op- 
portunity. The remaining two sections were 
on cultural and political matters such as 
reading, political interests, and belief in God. 
Question number 25: “Do you go often into 
the forest? What do you think of when you 
lie on the ground, and everything is still 


14 A similarly loaded pair of questions appeared 
in a questionnaire distributed by Karl Marx in 
1888: “In case of accident, is the employer obliged 
by law to pay compensation to the worker or his. 
family? If not, has he ever paid compensation to 
those who have met with an accident while work- 
ing to enrich him?” 
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and quiet all around?” which Weber thought 
“grotesque” actually turned out to be an 
interesting projective question for those who 
answered it. 

Weber advised Levenstein on a number 
of technical points indicating that he had 
acquired an acute sensitivity to what one 
would today call the techniques of survey 
analysis. The most interesting aspects of 
this discussion concern the use of typolo- 
gies. Levenstein classified his respondents 
into a number of types which he had con- 
ceived intuitively and for which gave no 
clear basis of classification. Weber was 
highly critical of this unsystematic approach 
and wanted him to adopt a more logical pro- 
cedure. His thinking on the construction of 
empirical typologies was very modern, to- 
tally different from that associated with the 
. controversial ideal types. 


Only after the material has been quantita- 
tively exploited and various parts of it 
brought into relationship with each other, 
only then may one try to use this foundation 
as the basis for constructing types of prole- 
tarian mentality and awareness, formal as 
well as substantive types, ... At any rate, 
one must approach this problem on the basis 
of numbers, that is to say, investigate dif- 
ferences in the frequency of certain styles 
of expression and of thought-orientation by 
age, income, and place of origin of the re- 
spondents. Dubious cases should be ex- 
cluded, while the indisputable ones, if that 
seems possible, should be brought together 
carefully into types (and also combinations 
of types and transitional types), all this, 
` however, very carefully, and with constant 
oo of the original data. (5, p. 
9 


This passage indicates that Weber favored 
a quantitative approach to the building of 
typologies from qualitative data. Moreover, 
his notion of arriving at the correct dimen- 
sions after constructing provisional “transi- 

” types and “combinations” of them, 
is in the spirit of contemporary typological 
procedures. 

Levenstein’s work may legitimately be 
considered one of the earliest efforts to study 
attitudes. But neither he nor Weber made 
explicit the idea that attitudes can be meas- 
ured, that questionaire materials can be 
combined so as to form variables along which 
people are classified. This brings us back 
once more to Weber’s psycho-physical paper. 
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In a few pages (4, 132-136) Weber tried to 
make a threefold distinction that seemed to 
him as important as it was difficult for him 
to express clearly. 


In the attempt to analyze causally the fluc- 
tuations in production, whether they be ex- 
pressed in terms of piece-rate earnings, or 
“exactly” in terms of the figures established 
through the ‘output-measuring registers, one 
has to take into account that several cate- 
gories of components come into play, quite 
distinct in their manner of “being given” 
even though trespassing upon each other’s 
boundaries, 


At one extreme tiers ate factors involving 
the rational actions of men, “workers who 
regulate their output according to plan for 
material reasons [i.e., gain]. . The 
‘maxims’ which such purposeful ‘regulation 
follows we can ‘interpret pragmatically.’” 
At the other extreme are factors involving 
physiological and psychophysical changes 
which become visible only through their ef- 
fect, a change in output, and which the 
workers experience as facilitating or imped- 
ing production, without even being aware 
of the mechanisms behind it. Weber cited 
as an example the Zeiss experiment of Abbe 
where the working day was reduced and 


` production was slightly increased just in 


such an automatic, unconscious way, inde- 
pendent of the good will or ill will of the 
workers. Such factors can be “explained” 
by knowing the psychophysical laws derived 
from experiments. Between these two ex- 
tremes are attitudes and frames of mind of 
which the workers are aware, but which they 
do not consciously experience as being re- 
lated to a change in output. The researcher 
can make such factors psychologically “un- 
derstandable” by reconstructing them intro- 
spectively. 

Weber used the term “Attitude” repeat- 
edly in his essay, but he missed the idea that 
attitudes as variables could be cross-tabu- 
lated against behavioral items just as one 
did with external factors such as the amount 
of light and heat in a workroom. Obviously 
the matter was of considerable concern to 
him because he made a very clear termino- 
logical distinction in all his writings. If a 
worker was angry at his employer or dis- 
liked the wage system, this was an attitude. 
But as far as we can see, the term never ap- 
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pears in his historical writings. In Parsons’s 
translation of The Protestant Ethic, 5 for 
example, the term “attitude” appears about 
40 times in the translation, and the context 
makes its appearance seem quite natural in 
each case. Still, in none of these instances 
did Weber himself use the word; instead, 
he used a variety of other nouns: Ans- 
chauung, Gesammtstimmung, Gesinnung, 
Art des Empfindens, etc. He obviously elt 
that the action: of historical persons or 
groups, as reconstructed from letters, Te- 


corded customs, and so on, should be de- ` 


scribed in a terminology different from waat 
a “psychologist” uses when he studies living 
human beings. There is, indeed, an important 
methodological problem here. But Weser 
did not solve it, nor, as a matter of fect, 
did he even formulate it clearly. 


OTHER EFFORTS 


Weber’s sixth and final empirical effort 
began in 1910 when he became secretary- 
treasurer of the newly formed German Soci- 
ological Society. From the first it was con- 
templated that this professional group 
undertake research itself. Weber outlined a 
project on the sociology of the press which 
he intended to direct (6). In his usual man- 
ner, he located the problem in its historical 
and comparative perspectives; he discussed 


the inner organization and the distribution | 


of power in newspapers; and he also got 
down to asking some specific questions end 
suggesting concrete methods of investigation 
that resembled modern content analysis: 
“What type of reading do the newspapers 
accustom men to? ... What kinds of mass 
beliefs and mass .hopes are created and Je- 
stroyed, what kinds of point of view? (6, 
pp. 440-441). He suggested that the Te- 
search begin by exploiting the content of the 
newspapers themselves: 


We shall have to start with measuring, n a 
pedestrian way, with the scissors and the 
compass, how the contents of the newspapers 
has quantitatively shifted in the course of 
the generation, between light literature and 
editorial, between editorial and news, between 
what is or is no longer [into the paper! as 
news. .. . And, from these quantitative in- 





18 Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism (trans. by Talcott Parsons), 
New: York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958. 
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vestigations we will have to move on to quali- 

tative ones. We will have to pursue the style 

of presentation in the papers, how the same 
problems are treated inside and outside the 
papers, the apparent repression of emotional 

presentation. (6, p. 441) 

Weber secured funds for a survey of the 
press. But in 1912 at the second meeting of 
the Sociological Society he announced that 
he was withdrawing as project director for 
personal reasons, and he could find no one 
to replace him. 

Our narrative would not be complete if 
we did noz stress a trend in Weber’s writ- 
ings which cannot be located neatly along 
a timeline but which certainly adds to the 
picture of his interest in quantification. We 
refer to his repeated use of the notion of 
probability, especially during the later part 
of his life. a 

In all the social sciences clarity about the 
nature of “disposition concepts” has de- 
veloped only slowly. The pragmatists made 
the initial start by pointing out the impor- 
tance of indicators. Thus, William James 
would say that a prudent man is one who 
looks before he jumps, buys insurance, etc. 
Slowly the notion of probability was intro- 
duced; the prudent man is kely to look | 
before he jumps, etc. Finally it became clear 
that prudeace is not an all-or-none matter— 
people have to be ranked according to this 
and other concepts. in which we are inter- 
ested. And various combinations of indicators 
provided the basis for this ranking.1® 

In 1895 Durkheim tried to write a Magna 
Charta for the new science of sociology. In 
his Rules cf Soctological Method the central 
and reiterated proposition was that “social 


_ facts are to be treated as things.” And when, 


in the introduction to the second edition, he 
wanted to defend his ideas against the words 
of his critics he sought to do so by sharpen- 
ing his defizitions: 17 


Things irclude all objects of knowledge that 


16 For a general discussion of disposition concepts 
see Carl Hempel, Concept Formation, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948, For a brief review 
of their histcry in psychology sée Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 
“Latent Structure Analysis,” in Sigmund Koch 
(ed.), Psychology: A Study of a Science, New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1959, VoL 3. 

17 Emile Durkheim, Rules of Sociological Method 
(trans. and 2d. by George E. G. Catlin), Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1938, p. xti, 
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cannot be conceived by mental activity, those 
that require for their conception data from 
outside the mind, from observations and ex- 
periments, those which are built up from the 
more and immediately accessible 
characteristics to the less visible and more 
profound. 


But Durkheim, like James, still thought of 
indicators as “all or nothing.” One of the 
“corollaries” to his first rule is: 


The subject matter of every sociological 
study should compromise a group of phenom- 
ena defined in advance by certain common ex- 
ternal characteristics, and all phenomena so 
defined should be included within this group.18 


From the context in which this is stated one 
can infer Durkheim’s imagery. A “social 
milieu” would be characterized by certain 
indicators, al of which were necessary to 
establish its existence. Durkheim never 
‘faced the problem of what one should do if 
only some of the required indicators were 
present, 

Weber, however, recognized the probabil- 
istic nature of indicators, and he expressed 
this in his sociological concepts. Passages 
like the following occur frequently: 


. it is only the existence of the probability 
that a certain type of action will take place 
which constitutes the “existence” of friend- 
ship. Thus that a friendship exists or has ex- 
isted means this and only this: that we, the 
observers, judge that there is or has been a 
probability that on the basis of known sub- 
jective attitudes of certain individuals there 
will result in the average sense a certain spe- 
cific type of action. 


Weber specifically stresses that only in such 
probabilistic terms can the meaning of social 
relationships be caught. They cease to exist, 
he says, “whenever there is no longer a 
probability that certain kinds of meaning- 
fully oriented social action will take place.” 
Elsewhere he defines power as the probabil- 
ity that a person is “in a position to carry 
out his own will despite resistance” or that 
a command will be obeyed “by a given group 
of people.” ” 

And yet, one final problem Weber did 


18 bid., p. 35. 

18 The Theory of Social Economic Organisation 
(trans. and ed. by Talcott Parsons and A. M. 
Henderson), New York: Oxford University Press, 
1947, p. 119 (italics ours). 

20 Ibid., p. 152. 
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not face. What if a variety of indicators do 
not behave in the same way? For instance, 
mutual support in emergencies might be 
more “essential” for friendship than similar 
tastes in food. “Certain commands” can 
apply to a variety of topics: some of them, 
if not obeyed, might show that “imperative 
control” is not present; others might be 
flaunted with various degrees of frequency 
without undermining the control structure. 
And what is more serious: if we have data 
on such a set of indicators, how do we com- 
bine them—if combining be desirable—into 
one index that would permit us to order 
classes of friendships and to distinguish de- 
grees of authority? #4 

In a way Weber’s failure on this point 
also kept him from full clarity on the nature 
of attitude measurement. It should be re- 
called, however, that his systematic work 
was interrupted by the beginning of the 


‘world war in 1914, and that between the 


end of the war and 1920, when he died, 
events in Germany made scientific work es- 
pecially difficult. Without the war’s inter- 
ruption, Weber’s increasing clarity on the 
nature of empirical social research might 
very well have led him to a level of com- 
prehension the field as a whole did not begin 
to develop until the late 1920’s.™ 


31 Actually Weber was-not quite consistent in his 
use of probability notions. He defined a bureau- 
cratic organization by a set of criteria, including 
hierarchy, separation of profeasional and personal 
obligations, separation of membership from owner- 
ship of the tools of work, etc. He defined as “ideal- 
typical” those organizations which satisfied all the 
criteria. But what about those which satisfied only 
a proportion of them? Carl J. Friedrich, in a 
critique, correctly pointed out that omission of an 
answer to this questlon precluded empirical study 
of concrete organizations, He wanted to compare 
bureaucracies in various countries. He had to use 
Weber’s criteria—or similar ones--as “measuring 
rods for determining the degree of bureaucratiza- 
tion;” he needed “the judgment of more or less.” 
See his “Some Observations on Weber’s Analysis of 
Bureaucracy,” in Robert K. Merton, et al. (eds.), 
Reader in Bureaucracy, Glencoe, TI: Free Press, 


` 1957, p. 27, and Weber’s “The Essentials of Bureau- 


cratic Organization,” ibid., pp. 188. : 

33 Weber was well acquainted with contemporary 
writing on probability theory, as is evident in the 
footnotes to his paper “Objective Possibility and 
Adequate Causation in Historical Explanation,” in 
The Methodology of the Social Sciences (trans. and 
ed. by Edward A. Shils and Henry A. Finch), Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949, pp. 167£f. 
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PART I 
PSYCHOLOGY AS AN OBJECT OF AMBIVALENCE 


Our narrative has shown that, throughout 
his life, Weber was concerned with empirical 
social research, explicitly interested in quan- 
titative techniques, and steadily gaining me- 
thodological competence and awareness. It 
is for those experienced in the sociology of 
knowledge to determine why this is so little 
known. Talcott Parsons recalls that when he 
came to study in Heidelberg soon after 
Weber’s death he was greatly influenced by 
Weber’s historical and theoretical writings; 
but no one told him of the material we have 
summarized in the preceding pages. This 
can be explained partly by the public image 
that Weber projected of himself. Whenever 
he gave a lecture ‘to a wider public it was 
on some large-scale issue; in his historical 
writings he rarely used any statistics. And 
when he wrote about people of the past, his 
terminology was almost ritualistically differ- 
ent from what it was when he dealt with con- 
temporary situations. 

It is probable that Weber was quite am- 
bivalent about the role of empirical social 
research in the developing field of sociology. 
Making ambivalence a basic theme in his 
short biographical sketch, Bendix talks about 
the “extraordinary tensions . . . the many 
paradoxes . . . the ambivalences . . . which 
characterized Weber's life.” He quotes as 
examples Weber’s desire to participate in 
public life, conflicting with his wish for a 
writer’s solitude; his interest in academic 
work, dampened by his difficulty in com- 
municating with students; his nationalistic 
feelings, mingled with his increasing dislike 
for the constitution of the German Empire; 
and so on.*4 

Otte is tempted to add still another ele- 
ment of ambivalence: a conflict between 
quantitative and historical work. In at least 
two episodes one could find appropriate evi- 
dence: his early enthusiasm for and subse- 
quent desertion of the 1908 labor survey 
and the 1910 newspaper project. But that 





28 The one exception is The Protestant Ethic, 
whith takes its starting polnt from the work of one 
of his students who had compared the occupational 
choices of different religious groups. Even there, 
however, the only table presented ls in a footnote. 

94 Bendix, of. cih, Ch. 1. 
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would be to take the notion of ambivalence 
too superficially. After all; if a man is inter- 
ested in two types or two fields of work, it 
is not surprising that he moves back and 
forth between them, and is sometimes forced 
to leave unfinished work on either side of 
the borderline. 

And yet, Weber’s continual approach to 
and withdrawal from quantitative material 
probably was only a symptom of a more 
basic ambivalence, which we shall analyze 
in more detail below. In our opinion it in- 
volves an unanswered question as to the 
place of the study of human action in the 
panorama of the social sciences. A good part 
of empirical social research analyzes the be- 
havior of aggregates of people. In Weber’s 
time the so-called moral statistics were well 
developed, and qualitative studies of crime 
and suicide were abundant.*® 

In the 1908 labor. survey Weber empha- 
sized the need to study occupational choice, 
and his psycho-physical essay is, in effects 
centered around variations in the produc-. 
tivity of different types of workers under 
different working conditions. In modern em- 
pirical studies of this kind—and of course 
these now include voting, buying, etc.—it is 
taken for granted that no sharp distinction 
can be made between psychological and so- 
ciological determinants. As a matter of fact, 
the interplay of individual disposition and 
social situation is central to most such 
studies. 

For Weber and his contemporaries the re- 
lation between sociology and psychology was 
of much more immediate concern. To begin 
with, both were on the borderline between 
the humanities and the quantitative natural 
sciences, and the relation between these two 
traditions was considered an important philo- 
sophical problem. Moreover, at that time, 
sociology was supposed to justify its emer- 
gence as a new field by showing that it was 
different from psychology. Different authors 
handled these problems differently. In the 
controversy between Durkheim and Tarde, 


35 Weber’s friend Tönnies wrote on both topics. 
He advocated social observatories and created a 
special section “Soclography” when he became 
permanent president of the German Sociological So- 
ciety after World War I. This, too, is rarely mèn- 
tioned when the author of Community and Society 
is discussed, 
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for instance, Durkheim claimed dogmati- 
cally that there was a radical difference be- 
tween psychology and sociology while Tarde 
considered the latter to be founded on the 
former, Neither seemed to question the cor- 
rectness of his opinion. Our contention is 
that Weber retained a permanent conflict 
within himself. 

Obviously, evidence for such a claim 
must be only inferential. But we can offer 
material on two relevant points: first, Weber 
had unresolved psychological problems; 
second, a dominant intellectual tradition in 
German social science made it especially dif- 
ficult to introduce psychological notions into 
the study of action which, in the final analy- 
sis, was the center of Weber’s historical as 
well as his empirical work. 

On the first point, we need only mention 
Weber’s mental breakdown, which lasted 
almost five years and which is vividly de- 
scribed in the biography written by his wife. 
We have already referred to the compulsive 
separation of terminology when he wrote 
about real persons as compared to constructs 
like the Calvinist Merchant. When he had 
to defend the question in connection with 
the labor studies he argued a correct point 
of view in 4 terminology which was certainly 
less than detached. The minutes of the 1911 
meeting report the following statement by 
Weber: 28 


I agree that (these data) have no value for 
the question: why have these people really 
chosen their occupation? Possibly the answers 
are quite useless. I consider it possible, how- 
ever, that they are worthwhile under another 
aspect; what do people answer to such an—if 
you please—stupid question? 

(Great hilarity.) 
Sometimes stupid questions provide quite val- 
uable answers. l i 
(Great hilarity.) 
And the way his wife reports a specific 
sequence in his life undoubtedly reflects the 
atmosphere in which the two lived. Weber 
was deeply devoted to his mother, from 
whom he acquired his interest in social 
melioration, developed in sharp contrast 
to the political conservatism of his father, a 
member of the German parliament. At 29 
he married after having been greatly worried 


26 Schriften des Vereins für Sozialpolitik, Vol. 138 
(1911), p. 193. : 
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whether he would ever he able to “satisfy a 
woman.” *? When he was 33 there was an 
open and violent break with his father over 
the question whether his mother would be 
permitted to visit him alone each year for 
a month, The quarrel led to a separation of 
his parents; the father went alone on a trip 
and died two months afterwards without 
being reconciled with. his son Max. Two 
months later the latter had the nervous 
breakdown that made all intellectual work 
impossible for almost five years. Sketching 
the course of events in four pages, Marianne 
Weber refers to the sense of tragedy every- 
one felt at the funeral of Weber senior and 
adds: 


But the oldest son (Max) has no feeling of 
guilt; the quarrel of seven weeks before was 
clearly inevitable. 


Even to a layman this does not appear to 
be a very insightful statement. Given the 


. intellectual closeness between Weber and his 


wife, we may assume that they shared this 
resistance to psychological interpretation. 
One hit of corroboration comes from a brief 
reference to Freud in Weber’s paper or in- 
dustrial work; “These theories are hecoming 
increasingly outmoded,” It is to Webers 
credit that he knew anything about Freud 
in 1908; but his diagnosis as to Freud’s 
chances for intellectual survival is surpris- 
ingly wrong for a man who was so farsighted 
with respect to other innovations of the time 
—the role of probability, for example.?8 
Our first point, then, is that Weber’s per- 
sonal difficulties in dealing with psycho- 
logical ideas affected his methodological 
thinking too, making it hard for him to 


21 Marianne Weber, op. cit., pp. 171 and 195. 

28 Had Max Weber been a poet or a prime min- 
ister some psychoanalyst would undoubtedly have 
written his biography. (The older Pitt, Lord 
Chatham, was a victim of similar cycles of power- 
ful activities and paralyzing depressions; several bi- 
ographies of him exist.) Such an analyst certainly 
would point to the way Marianne reacted to her 
husband’s illness (p, 249): 


Weber’s supreme self-sufficiency had often raised, 
for her, the question whether he really needed her. 
(Mrs. Weber always refers to herself in the third 
person.] Now she doesn’t need to doubt any more. 
Out of the dark abyss, which his illness creates, 
great happiness emanates for her: the strong man 
needs her continuous care and presence; she is 
permitted to serve him. 
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reconcile the various ways he himself ap- 
proached the study of human action. At 
two points in his writings he dealt with the 
problem directly and there the ambivaleace 
is evident. In his psycho-physical paper. it 
will be recalled, he reported in detail the 
work on fatigue done by Kraepelin (who, 
incidentally, is credited with the distinction 
between schizophrenia and manic-depressive 
illness), and he considers his own analrsis 
of production figures mainly a corroboration 
and extension of Kraepelin’s laboratory ex- 
periments. Elsewhere, however, he again em- 
phasizes differences. 

One of his untranslated methodolog:-cal 
papers (7) deals with the relation betw2en 
the economic doctrine of marginal utility and 
the Weber-Fechner law. A colleague, Bren- 
tano, had pointed to the geometric similarity 
between the laws that a constant increase of 
the stimulus makes for a relatively decreas- 
ing increment in sensation, on the one hand, 
and the law that constant increase in the 
supply of the same commodity makes far a 
relatively small increase in its utility, on the 
other hand. Max Weber argued that the two 
generalizations cannot have any relation to 
each other. Theoretical economics is not con- 
cerned with human behavior but with action 
schemes from which the idea of marginal 
utility and other economic concepts can be 
derived. 

The term action scheme leads us to Dur 
second point, that a source of ambivaleace 
was embedded in the general intellectual 
tradition within which Weber was trained 
and worked. 


THE “ACTION” LANGUAGE IN THE GERMAN 
TRADITION OF “HUMAN STUDIES” 

German humanists and social scientists in 
Weber’s time tended to place a great em- 
phasis on the notion of “human action.” 
But the notion did not refer to the empir-cal 
study of action. The idea was rather that 
the concept of “Handlung” could be used 
as a systematic frame of reference within 
which available knowledge and prevailing 
procedures could be located. For our pur- 
poses, it is important to get a feeling for 
this use of action schemes as an ordering de- 
vice, and the work of a young jurist (20 years 
Inter he was to become Minister of Jus-ice 
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in the firs: Weimar Republic) provides us 
with a very good example. He wrote a re- 
view and re-analysis of all the available 
literature (more than 50 references) on “The 
Concept of Action and Its Importance for 
Legal Systematics.” He stated explicitly that 
the problem was not to study empirically 
“what happened when people did something” 
but to conceive a framework within which 
the salient legal distinctions could be taken 
into account, “The concept of action has to 
be the solid structure upan which the doc- 
trine of crime is to be based.” 29 Legal 
philosophers were confronted with problems 
of the following kind: On the one hand, a 
punishable crime was an act; on the other 
hand, you could also be punished for neg- 
ligence (for failing to do something), or for 
an intended crime, even ii it had not been 
carried out. The task of a theory of action 
was to give crime all the characteristics— 
and no more—that were necessary to sub- 
sume under it everything for which the law 
provided punishment. Correspondingly, the 
starting pcint of Radbruch’s analysis is an 
inventory ‘this would be referred to as con- 
tent analysis today) of all the places where 
the penal code uses the term action. From 
there he went on to devise “a concept of 
action which would satisfy the requirements 
of a legal systematics.” 9° 

Radbruch describes the doctrinal history 
(“Dogmengeschichte’) of the concept of 
action and the way it was discussed and re- 
defined over and over again to adapt it to 
changing ideas about legal responsibility and 
criminal guilt. For his own solution he takes 
into account some introspective observations 
suggested by what he calls “psychological 
jurisprudence.” 8t But he never doubts that 
action as the central concept of criminal 
law has to be analyzed in ‘the light of classi- 
ficatory needs, and not a3 a result of em- 
pirical observations. 

The specificity of the legal problem and 
the clarity of Radbruch’s presentation is 
paralleled by more ambitious efforts to de- 
rive general categories for the human sci- 
ences from a formal notion of action. Dil- 


89 Gustav Radbruch, Die Handlungsbegriff in 
seiner Bedeutung für das Strafrechtssystem, Berlin: 
J. Guttentag. 1903, p. 96. 

80 Ibid., p. 75. 

81 Ibid., pp. 112i, 
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they was most specific as to his goal. The 
life of an individual was action on the 
largest scale; history was a system of such 
lives. The analysis of action would therefore 
provide a “critique of historical reason” 
(Vernunft); it would answer the question, 
“How is history possible?” in a way similar 
to Kant’s answer for the natural sciences in 
his “Critique of Pure Reason.” A perceptive 
British philosopher. has traced Dilthey’s 
ideas on this matter through the many vol- 
umes of his collected works.3? A later at- 
tempt, belonging to the same tradition, has 
been made by Fryer, who wrote a theory 
` of the “Objektiver Geist.” We might trans- 
late this as “autonomized projection,” join- 
ing two terms that other authors have in- 
troduced. Kardiner speaks of projective sys- 
tems when he studies the psychological roots 
of primitive beliefs. But the German tradi- 
tion of “human studies” included technology 
and artistic products, and it stressed that 
they had all taken on functional autonomy 
in G. Allport’s sense—they had intrinsic 
characteristics which could be deduced by 
looking at them as complex extensions of a 
basic notion of “human action.” Fryer dis- 
tinguishes five major types of autonomized 
projections, difficult to understand and im- 
possible to translate. They are characterized 
according to different elements of an action 
scheme: one, exemplified by art (Gebilde) 
corresponds to the expressive function 
of action; another, exemplified by tools 
(Geraete), to its instrumental aspect. In 
addition the very nature of all “objektsver 
Geist” is “derived” in several steps from the 
action of concrete individuals to the perma- 
nent traces they result in: from a man point- 
ing the way, to the road sign, and finally to, 
say, the system of musical] notation. 

The Germans who wrote in this tradition 
seem to have taken it for granted that some 
kind of “action-language” is mandatory for 
a discussion of the human sciences. The ori- 
gin of this tradition goes back at least to 
Fichte, as one can gather from occasional 
references, It is analogous to a modern theo- 
retical physicist who as a matter of course 
writes in mathematical terms. 


83 Herbert A. Hodges, The Philosophy of Withelm 
Diltkey, London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952, 
esp. Ch. 9. . 
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The compulsion to use action language— 
without justifying its merits—becomes es- 
pecially obvious in a paper by Max Weber 
on some basic categories of sociology. (8) Its 
main purpose is to define a number of con- 
cepts, which might—or might not, as Weber 
himself stresses—turn out to be useful for 
a systematic sociology. The task at hand is 
to take notions from every-day language and 
make them more precise by showing in what 
respect they represent “the course of human 
action of a special kind.” He states what 
today one would call a strictly reductionist 
program. Concepts such as state, feudalism, 
etc. should “without exception be reduced 
[reduziert] to the actions of the single indi- 
viduals involved.” The paper was written 
for a philosophical journal and contains 
many digressions and inconsistencies. It 
centers around the distinction of three types 
of action. In one, people act together but are 
controlled only by the requirement of a con- 
crete situation: the example he gives is a 
group of streetcar passengers trying jointly 
to help a fellow passenger who is suddenly 
stricken by illness, Another type is made up 
of actions in which the conduct of the actor 
and other people is prescribed by definite 
rules: the most extreme example would be 
an army. In the intermediate type of ac- 
tion, behavior is governed by some kind of 
informal understanding, which is less bind- 


. than the rules involved in the second type 


above but more stable and probably more 
explicit than the haphazard “orientations” 
of the first type.®* Various social phe- 
nomena, such as the market, associations, 
and organizations, and of “social relations” 
like competition and domination are ana- 
lyzed in terms of these types of action. 
What is important for our present pur- 
pose is Weber’s insistence that he is not 
concerned with an empirical study of social 
action. His objective is to develop an action 
scheme through which sociological concepts 
can be organized. He is aware of Radbruch’s 
parallel efforts; he refers to him in the in- 


8% The three terms could be translated “joint ac- 
tion” (Type I), “agreed action” (Type II), and 
“organized action” (Type IO). The last two seem 
sometimes subdivisions of the first and sometimes 
coordinate with it; in any case, Weber stresses re- 
peatedly the “fluid transitions” existing between the 
major types. 
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troduction to ‘this paper and elsewhere in 
his methodological writings. Empirical stu- 
dies of action he explicitly sets apart as a 
task for psychologists, For seven pag=s he 
dwells on this distinction; the following 
quotation is perhaps most characteristic (8, 
p. 412, condensed translation): 


From the notion of a mystic-contempative 
relegiosity one can deduce logically a leck of 
concern with the well-being of others And 
yet psychologically it may happen that this 
type of religiosity leads to a kind of euctoria, 
which is experienced as a peculiar feeling of 
love for everyone. (Italics ours) 


Here psychology is opposed to logic. From 
the context it is clear that by logical deduc- 
tion he means the kind of systematizetion 
he attempted in this paper. Weber is not 
deterred by any doubt that logic can Cerive 
one sentiment (Unbekiimmertheit) fror. an- 
other (Religtositdt). For this is exacthy his 
conviction: from the elements of an acion- 
scheme one should be able to build up con- 
cepts permitting derivations or substaative 
content without any empirical tests. 

The ambivalence in Weber was thus 
rather complex. There seemed to be two 
ways of studying “Handlung:” the hallcwed 
deductive way and an empirical approach 
which brought one dangerously close to 
“psychology.” The latter was new, intevest~ 
ing, and a challenge for steady methodo_ogi- 
cal improvement. But Weber never fcund 
a way to reconcile the old and the new tra- 
ditions.®® Still another factor might have 
been involved. Weber was a querulous man, 
continuously engaged in court fights and 
acriminious disputes with colleagues, and 
an impetuous dissenter in many orgariza- 
tions. Empirical projects led him to hope 
for “team-work,” for contacts with others. 
But the intellectual climate and orgariza- 


a4 Parsons makes the same somewhat itosyn- 
cratic use of the term “logically” when he d-stin- 
guishes four elements of the “unit-act:” the ector, 
the goal, the situation, and the normative organiza- 
tion. He introduces this distinction with the sen- 
tence, “An act involves logically the followinz ele- 
ments, , . .” (Talcott Parsons, Structure of Social 
Action, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937, p. 44). 

35 For a contemporary view of this problem: see 
Paul F, Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenberg, “The 
Empirical Study of Action,” Section V of the Lan- 
guage of Social Research, Glencoe, Il.: Free Eress, 
1955, 
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tion of the German academic world made it 
difficult for him to find collaborators in such 
ventures. He repeatedly expressed anger and 
disappointment at his lack of resonance.5¢ 

Having raised the question of why 
Weber’s contributions to empirical social re- 
search have so largely escaped the atten- 
tion they deserve, we have proposed a, par- 
tial answer. He himself felt too uncertain 
about it to put the vigor of his public per- 
sonality behind an integrated effort to gain 
support for this part of his intellectyal life. 
A second aspect remains to be investigated; 
What was it in the German scene that frus- 
trated him? Why was America receptive 
only to his historical writings and to the 
parts of his methodology that stood the test 
of time least well? (The confused but con- 
tinuing discussion of “ideal types” is proba- 
bly the best and most regrettable example.) 
We have attempted elsewhere to explain 


. the situation in Germany; *7 for the United 


States, the explanation is probably simpler, 
When Parsons brought Weber to the at- 
tention of American sociologists, there was 
a widespread desire to develop social theory. 
Empirical social research was taken for 
granted; in its early and primitive forms 
there was enough, or perhaps even too much 
of it. 

Qur contribution has been to bring to our 
colleagues’ attention the submerged part of 
Weber’s work and its role in his life; now, 
hopefully, an historical sociologist will take 
up the broader interpretation of our de- 
scriptive and biographical report. 


UNTRANSLATED PAPERS BY MAX WEBER ON 
WHICH THIS ESSAY IS BASED 


(1) “Die Erhebungen des Evangelisch- 
Sozialen Kongresses über die Verhältnisse der 
Landarbeiter Deutschlands,” in Christliche Welt 
(1893), pp. 535-540. 

(2) “Referat:die ländlicke Arbeitsverfassung, 
in Verhandlungen von 1893 (Vol.58 of Schriften 
des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik) pp. 62-86. 

(3) “Erhebungen über Acpassung und Auslese 
(Berufswahl und Berufsschicksal) der Ar- 
beiterschaft der geschlossenen Gross Industrie,” 


86 For one of many examples, see Marianne 
Weber, of. cit., p. 467. 

at Anthony R. Oberschall, Empirical Social Re- 
search in Germany 1848-1914, Amsterdam: Mou- 
ton, 1965, 
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In this paper I explore the ramifications of charismatic sensitivity, dey the propensity to 
impute charismatic qualities to actions, persons, institutions and cultural objects. My analysis 
takes its point of departure in Max Weber's analysis of charismatic authority. In trying to 
analyze charismatic authority more systematically than Weber was able to do, I have con- 
cluded that ke was dealing with one particular variant of the charismatic propensity, which 
has more far-reaching, more permeative manifestations than his analysis has hitherto led us 


to believe. 


CHARISMA ACCORDING TO Max WEBER 


Ax WEBER repeatedly emphasized 
that none of the three types of legi- 
timate authority he set forth was 
ever found in its pure form. In his analysis 
of the structure of religious, monarchical, 
and feudal institutions, he dealt repeatedly 
with the coexistence of the charismatic and 
the other types of authority. In his analysis 
of modern bureaucratic-political—and to a 
lesser extent administrative and economic 
—institutions, he also dealt with the recur- 
rent appearance of charismatic personalities 
in the midst of bureaucratic organizations, 
in conflict with them or dominating them. 
His attention was given to the charismatic 
personality, i.e., to the charismatic quality 
imputed to 4 spectacular, extraordinary, dis- 
ruptive exercise of authority by an individ- 
ual. 

Central to Weber’s interpretation of so- 
ciety was the distinction between the “ex- 
traordinary,” or the explosively novel, and 
the rectirrent processes through which in- 
stitutions reproduce themselves, by virtue 
of the effective empirical validity of the 


traditional and legal rules or norms, and by 
the attachment of “significant” sectors of 
a society or its institutional sub-systems to 
the results of these norms or rules. He 
wished to distinguish innovators and crea- 
tots from maintainers—in W. I. Thomas’ 
old classification, “creative persons” from 
“philistines.” It was in the pursuit of this 
central theme that he distinguished the 
“charismatically” legitimated authority ‘of an 
individual innovator from the “tradition- 
ally” and “rational-legally” legitimated 
types of authority which keep a system 
moving in a stereotyped manner. The dis- 
tinction between the extraordinary, the crea- 
tive, the innovative, on the one side, and 
the ordinary, the routine, the recurrently re- 
produced, is not merely a distinction be- 
tween infrequent and frequent actions, or 
between actions generated by “great” per- 
sonalities and those which are the result of 
anonymous adherence to roles and rules. It 
is underlain implicitly in Webers scheme 
of analysis by a distinction between an 
intense and immediate contact with what 
the attors involved believe to be ultimate 
values or events and a more attenuated, 
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more mediated contact with such values or 
events through the functioning of eszab- 
lished institutions. Weber regarded the 
former as the locus of the charismatic waich 
he seems to have believed to be intrinsically 
alien to the latter. I do not think the mat- 
ter is as clearcut as Weber appareatly 
thought. It seems to me that an attenuated, 
mediated, institutionalized charismatic pro- 
pensity is present in the routine functioning 
of society. There is, in society, a widespread 
disposition to attribute charismatic proper- 
ties to ordinary secular roles, institutions, 
symbols, and strata or aggregates of per- 
sons. Charisma not only disrupts social or- 
der, it also maintains or conserves it. 
Of course, Weber was not blind to par- 
ticular instances of this conserving, institu- 
tionalized manifestion of the charismatic 
propensity. He certainly attended to the 
ways in which ecclesiastical institutions re- 
tained a considerable component of the 
charismatic authority with which they were 
endowed by their prophetic founders. None- 
theless it remains true that he saw the 
charismatic element as essentially alien to 
the other modes of authority by waich 
churches are governed. Likewise, in his stu- 
dies of bureaucratic, political, and admin- 
istrative machines, he emphasized that 
charismatic personalities emerge and estab- 
lish an ascendancy beyond that called fo: by 
a “rational-legal” definition of their roles. 
But these are only instances of coexistence; 
they testify to the irrepressibility of the 
need to attribute charismatic properties to 
individuals under certain conditions, and to 
the probability that certain kinds of per- 
sonality-—-expansive and dominating, ith 
strong and fundamental convictions—will 
emerge, under conditions of stress, in spe- 
cific decision-making, power-exercising roles. 
Weber’s problem was to describe the 
mechanisms and to state the conditions of 
the emergence of charismatic leadership and 
its subsidence into a routine and occasion- 
ally dynamic coexistence with traditional 
and bureaucratic authority. My aim is to 
see the charismatic phenomenon in a more 
comprehensive perspective. I wish to exam- 
- ine the mechanisms of the charismatic phe- 
nomenon in secularized societies, to see it 
at work in the non-ecclesiastical institutions 
that have conventionally been considered 
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entirely free of the charismatic, except for 
the occasional disruptive or transforming 
intrusion of charismatic personalities. The 
problem then becomes the elucidation not 
only of the conditions under which the pro- 
pensity to impute charismatic qualities is 
concentrated on individuals but also of the 
conditions under which it finds a more dis- 
persed focus on institutions and strata and 
on the properties of roles. 


THE REDEFINITION OF CHARISMA: 
AWE-AROUSING CENTRALITY 


In this section I wish to render more ex- 
plicit what is already implicit in the current 
usage of the concept of charisma and in so 
doing I will disclose the unity of the religious 
and the secular conceptions of charisma. 

Charisma in the narrower and original 
sense is the state or quality of being pro- 
duced by receipt of the gifts of grace. In 
Weber’s usage, charisma is, in the first in- 
stance, a property of conduct and personal- 
ity regarded by those who respond to it as a 
manifestation of endowment. with, or pos- 
session by, some divine power. (Weber did 
not insist that the person really be “pos- 
sessed” or “endowed”; only that he be 
thought to be possessed ky or endowed with 
these qualities.) Weber did not restrict his 
usage of “charisma” to refer only to manifes- 
tations of divinity. He often used the term to 
refer to extraordinary individualities, i.e., 
powerful, ascendent, persistent, effectively 
expressive personalities who impose them- 
selves on their environment by their excep- 
tional courage, decisiveness, self-confidence, 
fluency, insight, energy, e:c., and who do not 
necessarily believe that they are working 
under divine inspiration. He used the term to 
refer to politicians, artists. scientists, soldiers, 
and other occupations the incumbents of 
which nowadays think of themselves as hav- 


1These are the gifts of grace conferred by the 
Spirit: “For to one is given ky the Spirit the word 
of wisdom; to another the word of knowledge by 
the same Spirit; to another faith by the same 
Spirit; to another the gifts oi healing by the same 
Spirit; to another the workirg of miracles; to an- 
other prophecy; to another discerning of spirits, to 
another divers kinds of tongues, to another the 
interpretation of tongues; but all these worketh 
that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing to every 
man severally as he will.” Corinthians 12:8-11. 
(See also Romans 12.) 
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ing, or are thought to have, nothing to do 
with religion, in the conventional sense, in 


the performance of their roles. Sometimes, . 


indeed, he made the content of charisma 
quite psychological, using it to refer to a 
particular constellation of personality quali- 
ties. (In this latter sense charisma has come 
to be widely used in current high- and 
middle-brow speech, in sociological and po- 
litical analyses, and in the superior ladies’ 
magazines.) The common feature of these 
different manifestations, religious and psy- 
chological, was extraordinariness—an ex- 
traordinariness constituted by the high in- 
tensity with which certain vital, crucial 
qualities are manifested, in contrast with the 
low intensity with which they appear in the 
ordinary round of life. 

The charismatic quality of an individual 
as perceived by others, or himself, lies in 
what is thought to be his connection with 
(including possession by or embodiment of) 
some very central feature of man’s existence 
and the cosmos in which he lives. The cen- 
trality, coupled with intensity, makes it 
extraordinary. (Infrequency is only an inci- 
dental feature, although of course the com- 
bination of intensity of presence and central- 
ity of significance is infrequent.) The 
centrality is constituted by its formative 
power in initiating, creating, governing, 
transforming, maintaining, or destroying 
what is vital in man’s life. That central 
power has often, in the course of man’s ex- 
istence, been conceived of as God, the ruling 
power or creator of the universe, or some 
divine or other transcendent power control- 
ing or markedly influencing human life and 
the cosmos within which it exists. The cen- 
tral power might be a fundamental principle 
or principles, a law or laws governing the 
universe, the underlying and driving force 
of the universe. It might be thought to re- 
side in the ultimate principles of law which 
should govern man’s conduct, arising from 
or derived from the nature of the universe 
and essential to human existence, discerned 
or elucidated by the exercise of man’s most 
fundamental rational and expressive powers. 


Scientific discovery, ethical promulgation, 


artistic creativity, political and organiza- 
tional authority (auctoritatem, auctor, au- 
thorship), and in fact all forms of genius, in 
the original sense of the word as permeation 
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by the “spirit,” are as much instances of the 
category of charismatic things as is religious 
prophecy.? 

This extended conception of a charismatic 
property (as perceived by one who is re- 
sponsive to it, including the “charismatic 
person” himself) refers to a vital, “serious,” 
ultimately symbolic event, of which divinity 
is one of many forms. Presumptive contact 
with the divine, possession by the divine, the 
possession of magical powers, are only modes 
of being charismatic. Contact with this class 
of vital, “serious” events may be attained 
through reflective wisdom or through dis- 
ciplined scientific penetration, or artistic ex- 
pression, or forceful and confident reality- 
transforming action. All these are also modes 
of contact with, or embodiment of, some- 
thing very “serious” in Durkheim’s sense, 
which is thought to be, and therewith be- 
comes, central or fundamental to man’s 
existence, 

This contact through inspiration, embodi- 
ment or perception, with the vital force 
which underlies man’s existence, his coming- 
tobe and passing-away, is manifested in 
demeanor, words and actions. The person 
who through sensitivity, cultivated or dis- 
ciplined by practice and experience, by ra- 
tionally controlled observation and analysis, 
by intuitive penetration, or by artistic dis- 
closure, reaches or is believed to have at- 
tained contact with that “vital layer” of 
reality is, by virtue of that contact, a charis- 
matic person. 

2The legitimacy of this extension of Weber's 
analysis and its affinity with his own insight are 
exhibited by the following Hnes (Wirtschaft und 
Gesellschaft, Vol. I, pp. 758-59): “Der Charisma 
ruht in seiner Macht auf Offenbarungs- und Hero- 
englauben, auf der emotionellen Überzeugung von 
der Wichtigkeit und dem Wert einer Manifestation 
religioser, ethischer, künstlerischer, wissenschaft- 
licher, politischer, oder welcher Art immer, auf 
Heldentum, sei es der Askese, oder des Krieges, der 
richtlerlichen Weisheit, der magischen Begnadung 
oder welcher Art sonst”; .. . “die mathematische 
Phantasie’ etwa eines Weyerstrauss ist ‘Intuition’ 
genau im gleichen Sinn wie die diejenigen irgend 
eines Künstlers, Propheten und—Demagogen ... 
Sie alle auch die Künstlerische ihre Ralitat zu be- 
wahren, in ‘Ergreifen’ oder, wenn mann will. Ergrif- 
fenwerden von Forderungen des ‘Werks’ bedeuten, 
und night ein subjektives ‘Fühlen’ odor ‘Erleben’ 
wie irgend ein anderes. Er liegt .. . uberhaupt night 
in der Person oder in den seelischen in der Art, wle 
sie von den Beherrschten oder Gefithrten, innerlich 
angeeignet von ihnen ‘erlebt’ werden.” 
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Most human beings, because their endow- 
ment is inferior or because they, lack oppor- 
tunities to develop the relevant capacities, do 
not attain that intensity of contact. But most 
of those who are unable to attain it them- 
selves are, at least intermittently, resporisive 
to its manifestations in the words, actions 
and products of others who have done so. 
They are capable of such appreciation end 
occasionally feel a need for it. Through the 
culture they acquire and through their inter- 
action with and perception of those more 
“closely connected” with the cosmically and 
socially central, their own weaker responsive- 
ness is fortified and heightened. 

All of these charismatic “connections” 
may be manifested intensely in the qualities, 
words, actions and products of individual 
personalities. This was emphasized by Weber 
and it has entered into contemporary sociol- 
ogy. But they may also become resident in 
varying degrees of intensity, in institutbns 
—-in the qualities, norms, and beliefs to 
which members are expected to adhere or 
are expected to possess—and, in an attenu- 
ated form, in categories or strata of the mem- 
bers of a society. 

Weber’s chapter on the transformatior of 
charisma touched on institutionalized forms 
of charismatic phenomena of lesser intensity, 
but he did not subject them to more elabo- 
rate consideration.’ He discussed the trens- 
formation of genuine, i.e., intense, indi- 
vidually concentrated, charisma into sich 
patterns as “kinship charisma” * (Gentil- 
charisma), “hereditary charisma” (Erbsche- 
risma), and “charisma of office” (Amtscha- 





8 He came closest to it in his discussion of the 
influence of the Lutheran idea of authority on the 
German attitude toward the state (Wirtschaft ind 
Gesellschaft, Vol. I, pp. 775-76): “Die grundsätzlich 
ganz andere Stellung [the contrast is with the Eng- 
lish Puritanical denial of charismatic quality to the 
state] etwas des normalen Deutschen zum Amt zu 
der etwas Uberpersinliches gedachtem Behörde and 
deren Nimbus ist allerdings zum Tell durch die ganz 
konkrete Eigenart der lutherischen Reliogldstit, 
bedingt, entspricht aber, in der Ausstattung der 
Gewalten mit dem Amtscharisma der ‘gottgewoLten 
Obrigkeit? einem sehr allgemeinen Typus, und die 
rein empfindungsmiissige Staatametaphysik, we che 
auf disem Boden wachst hat politisch weittragende 
Konsequenzen.” 

“Charismatic qualities may be manifested in pri- 
mordial things (in blood or in locality) and in the 
roles defined by primordial properties (kinhip 
roles or membership in a territorial community) 
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risma)” In his treatment, the institu- 
tionalization of charisma was coffined to ec- 
clesiastical, monarchical, and familial institu- 
tions, where the sacred and the primordial are 
massively or tangibly present. Even there, he 
tended to think of such charismatic pat- 
terns as lacking the genuinely charismatic 
element, and as greatly supported by con- 
siderations of “interest” in guaranteeing 
stable succession and continuing legitimacy. 
For the most part, he dealt with the “segre- 
gation” of charisma in the course of institu- 
tional establishment through its conceùtra- 
tion into specific action, roles, or occasions, 
while it evaporated from the rest of the sys- 
tem, which was constituted by elements of 
action wholly alien to “genuine charisma.” 

He did not consider the more widely dis- 
persed, unintense operation of the charis- 
matic element in corporate bodies governed 
by the rational-legal type of authority.® 

In other words, Weber had a pronounced 
tendency to segregate the abject of attributed 
charisma, to see it almost exclusively in its 
most concentrated and intense forms, and to 
disregard the possibility of its dispersed and 
attenuated existence. He tended indeed to 
deny the possibility that charisma can be- 
come an integral element in the process of 
secular institutionalization. (This might well 
be part of Weber’s more general tendency to 
see the modern world as enézaubert, as de- 
void of any belief in the possibility of gen- 
uine charisma.) 

Weber’s intent was to characterize the 
modern social and political order as one in 
which belief in transcendent values and their 
embodiment in individuals and institutions 
was being driven into a more and more re- 
stricted domain, as a resut of the processes 


8 “Das Amtscharisma ... der Glaube an die spe- 
cifische Begnadung einer sozialen Institution als 
solcher ist keineswegs cine nur den Kirchen und 
noch wenigen eine nur primitiven Verhältnisse 
eigene Erscheinung. Es Hussert sich auch unter 
modernen Beziehungen der Gewalte unterwiirfenen 
zur steatlichen Gewalt.” Wirtschaft und Gesell- 
schaft, Vol. I, p. 775. 

6 His identification of the charismatic and the 
extraordinary in the sense of the infrequent, and 
the disjunction he saw between the extraordinary 
and the charismatic, one on tie one side, and the 
routine and the ordinary on the other was parallel- 
led by the disjunction he asserted between charis- 
maticaliy and rational-legally legitimated structures 
of authority. 


we 
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of rationalization and bureaucratization, 
which he So rightly underscored as character- 
istic of modern society. This historicist con- 
cern to delineate the unique features of 
“modern society” hindered his perception of 
the deeper and more permanent features of 
all societies. 


THE NEED FOR ORDER 


No one can doubt the grandeur of the 
historical-philosophical vision in Weber’s 
view of the uniqueness of modern society, or 
that it represented vast progress in socio- 
logical analysis. Yet it is too disjunctive in 
its conception of the uniqueness of modern 
societies, and in a way not differentiated 
enough, It is too historicist. 

A great fundamental identity exists in all 
societies, and one of the elements of this 
identity is the presence of the charismatic 
element. Even if religious belief had died, 
which it has not, the condition of man in the 
universe and the exigencies of social life still 
remain, and the problems to which religious 
belief has been the solution in most cultures 
still remain, demanding solution by those 
who confront them. The solution lies in the 
construction or discovery of order. The need 
for order and the fascination of disorder per- 
sist, and the charismatic propensity is a func- 
tion af the need for order.” 

The generator or author of order arouses 
the charismatic responsiveness. Whether it 
be God’s law or natural law ar scientific law 
or positive law or the society as a whole, or 


_even a particular corporate body or institu- 


tion like an army, whatever embodies, ex- 
presses or symbolizes the essence of an or- 
dered cosmos or any significant sector thereof 
awakens the disposition of awe and rever- 
ence, the charismatic disposition. Men need 
an order within which they can locate them- 
selves, an order providing ccherence, con- 
tinuity and justice. 

TI do not know why this need for order exists. 
It is not simply a need for an instrumentally man- 
ageable environment, though that is part of it, It 
is more like the need for a rationally intelligible 
cognitive map, but it obviously Js more than çogal- 
tive. There is a need for moral order—for things to 


be fit into a pattern which is just as well as 
predictable. 
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A DIGRESSION! INDIVIDUAL VARIATIONS IN 
-`> LH NEED FOR ORDER 


The need for order is not equally great 
among all men. Many, of course, whose “an- 
tennae” are short, whose intelligence and 
imagination is either limited or has not been 
aroused by a cultural tradition which ex- 
hibits events of central‘ significance, do not 
have the need to “know” the cosmos or so- 
ciety as a whole or to be in contact with its 
“vital” or “animating” principle. For such 
persons, who are many in the world, the 
need for affection, for self-maintenance, for 
justice, for self-transcendence, can he grati- 
fied largely in personal primary groups with 
spouse and offspring and kinsmen, or in 
working collectivities with colleagues and im- 
mediate subordinates. Much of the order 
they need, as well as the affection and re- 
wards they desire, perhaps even most that is 
of value to them, is found in such circles of 
small radius. Their minds must be prodded 
by education and exhortation to seek the 
wider reaches of the cosmos and society, and 
in most instances, these do not have much 
impact. There is 4 constant falling away 
from attachment to the wider order, Only 
idiots (idiots in a sense halfway between the 
classical Greek usage and our present-day 
psychological usage) can, however, dispense 
entirely with cosmic and social order, Most 
people, occasionally, and intermittently, feel 
the need to see themselves in a deeper, wider 
frame of things. Birth, death, marriage, 
transitions from one ordered condition to 
another (even when they are orders of nar- 
row radius) cause faint or dormant sensibili- 
ties to open, Their judgments of the justice 
of allocations within their narrow circles 
often invoke explicitly a standard connected 
with a more general rule, something more 
universal in scope and validity. Their judg- 
ments of worthy and unworthy tasks and 
accomplishments are judgments referring, 
however vaguely, to a scale of distance from 
or proximity to central things. Wars, na- 
tional elections, large-scale disorders, bring 
men into confrontation with events of the 
larger world, 

In no society can the problem of the larger 
order be avoided entirely, For one thing, 
some individuals, by virtue of high intelli- 
gence or moral sensitivity or preoccupation 
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with power, need to locate themselves and 
connect themselves with a larger order that 
gives meaning to discrete and otherwise 
meaningless events, Then, too, the desire of 
men for power and for the expansion of the 
small orders they have created or generated 
lead to collisions that shake those who would 
dwell in peace within their narrow confines. 
The reverberations of the collisions of the 
larger orders shake the framework of the 
smaller. Even without natural catastrophes, 
the catastrophes of national markets, mili- 
tary vicissitudes, and the mismanagement of 
human affairs, indeed, the very existence of 
national economies alone would force those, 
who by their spontaneous and normal sensi- 
tivity, would not reach out far enough to 
become aware of the events of the larger 
frame or to locate themselves in relation to 
them. 


The major religions recommend themselves 
by providing such ordering patterns. They 
“explain” by reference to divine intention 
how the world came into existence and why 
it exists. They assess society in the light of 
this order and assert what it should be. 

The fundamental discoveries of modern 
science in cosmology, astronomy, medicine, 
neurology, geology, genetics, are significant 
as disclosures of the basic order of the cos- 
mos. Scientific order, like the order disclosed 
by theology, has its imperatives. Being in 
“regular relations” with the truths of sci- 
ence, doing things the “scientific way,” hav- 
ing a “scientific attitude” are as much re- 
sponses to the imperatives of the order 
disclosed by scientific research as pious god- 
fearingness is a response to the imperatives 
of the theologically disclosed religious order. 

Metaphysics, the philosophy of history, 
political and moral philosophy, even sociol- 
ogy, seek to discern an order that is coherent, 
continuous, and just. More secularly, the 
constitution and the legal system, effective 
governmental institutions and the moral 
opinion in which they are embedded, provide 
such meaningful orders. It is within the con- 
text of such orders that the life of the indi- 
vidual and that of his society become mean- 
ingful to him. Perception of and “belief? in 
such orders permit events and actions to be 
sorted out and discriminated by reference 
to the “forces” thought to lie at their root. 
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They calm the mind, or they become the 
objects of criticism. They gratify by putting 
the individuel into the “right relationship” 
to what is important, or they leave him dis- 
contented by forcing him to be out of the 
“right relationship.” 

This “perception of the central” and the 
“seriousness” of mind it arouses is accom- 
panied by the “attribution of sacredness” to 
the powers, transcendent or earthly, which 
men perceive as ruling their lives. Those in 
contact with them by being possessed by 
them or by being in cognitive or expressive 
contact with them, or who are charged with 
their earthly objectivation, become the ob- 
jects of the attribution of charisma. 


THE CHARISMA’ OF ORDERING POWER 
The disposition to attribute charisma is 


` intimately related to the need for order. The 


attribution of charismatic qualities occurs 


-in the presence of order-creating, order-dis- 


closing, order-discovering power as such; it 
is a response to great ordering power. The 
effectiveness or successful exercise of power 
on a large scale, on a macro-social scale, 
evokes a leg:timating attitude. Every legiti- 
mation of effective large-scale power con- 
tains a charismatic element. 

All effective rulers possess charismatic 
qualities, i.e., have charismatic qualities at- 


‘tributed to them, unless it ig known that 


they are fainéants, who have abdicated their 
responsibilities out of moral weakness or are 
otherwise incompetent. Even then, it is not 
easy to divest failed incumbents of the 
charismatic qualities attributed to them dur- 
ing their sovereignty (e.g, kings in exile, 
abdicated monarchs, ex-presidents, retired 
generals, the Duke of Windsor, King Carol, 
King Peter, and even the Comte de Paris, 
Don Carlos, or the Archduks Otto of Habs- 
burg.) What was attributed to the person 
in the role adheres to him in attenuated 
form after he has ceased to occupy it, or 


8 Order-destroying power, great capacity for 
violence, attracts too, and arouses the charismatic 
propensity. It does so because it promises in some 
instance, to provide a new and. better order, one 
more harmonious with the more inclusive and 
deeper order of existence. Order-destroying power 
also arouses the charismatic propensity because of 
a profound ambivalence in men’s relations to the 
central things. Order not only gives meaning; it 
also constricts and derogates, 
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even when by his own weakness he dimin- 
ishes the expected effectiveness of the role 
itself. 

Why does great power as such arouse 
man’s propensity to attribute intense, con- 
centrated charismatic qualities to persons 
or attenuated and dispersed charisma to 
collectivities, roles and classes of persons? 
Great power announces itself by its power 
over order; it discovers order, creates order, 
maintains it, or destroys it. Power is indeed 
the central, order-related event. 

The highly imperative, the extremely 
powerful, in nature and in society, inter- 
venes in man’s life or is acknowledged to be 
capable of such intervention on a drastic, 
life-changing scale. Earthly power, as well 
as transcendent power, can protect or dam- 
age, it has the power to end life or to con- 
tinue it, it has the power to create new 
forms of social life, to maintain and pro- 
tect both the new and the old patterns. 
It is involved in processes, as vital as those 
at the disposal of priests and magicians, 

The highest authorities of a society— 
presidents, kings, prime ministers, party 
secretaries, governors, judges, law-makers— 
are the rulers of the fullest, most inclusive 
order of existence here on earth. Great 
earthly power has a manifold, obscure af- 
finity with the powers believed to inhere 
in the transcendent order. Those who be- 
lieve in divinely transcendent orders also 
believe that earthly powers, to enjoy legiti- 
macy, must have some connection with 
transcendent powers, that rulers are neces- 
sarily involved in the essential order of 
things. Rulers themselves have claimed that 
their rule and the rules issuing from it are 
continuous with (i.e., legitimated by) some- 
thing even more ultimate than themselves 
-—the will of divinity ®—through primor- 


9 Although much has been written about the 
divine right of kings, few efforts have been made 
to see this phenomenon as one instance of a 
general class. Alexander Ular’s Die Politik, in 
Die Gesellschaft: Sammlung sosialpkychologischer 
Monographien, Frankfurt am Main, 1909, Is one of 
the very few attempts to do so. The recent publica- 
tions—La regalité sacrée, Leiden: E. J. Brill and 
Heusch, Luc de, et al.: Le Pouvoir et le Sacré, 
Annales du Centre d'Etude des Regions 1, Univer- 
sité libre de Bruxelles, Institut de Sociologie, 1962— 
do not go beyond the conventional understanding 
of this phenomenon. , 
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dial contact with a charismatic person 
(hereditary kingship), through a cumula- 
tive insight, engendered by continuous tra- 
dition, into the nature of existence, into the 
ethical imperatives and the prudential con- 
siderations disclosed by long-enduring, con- 
tinuous existence, or through the will of all 
the adults who constitute the community 
(popular sovereignty). Today, almost all 
the rulers of state-bound societies claim 
legitimation from the charismatically en- 
dowed citizens who form the electorate— 
although they do so with different degrees 
of reluctance. 

The most fundamental laws of a coun- 
try, its constitution, its most unchallenge- 
able traditions and the institutions embody- 
ing or enunciating them, call forth awe in 
the minds of those in contact with them; 
they arouse the sense of tremendum mys- 
teriosum which Rudolf Otto designated as 
the central property of the “idea of the 
holy.” The ritual surrounding the highest 
office, even in republics, the awe before the 
place where thé ruler sits (as the Presi- 
dential Office in the White House, or the 
Kremlin, or the Elysée) testify to the ways 
in which high “secular” authority draws to 
itself from those who exercise it and from 
those who are its objects, the disposition to 
attribute charisma. 

Of course, a liberal, democratic, secular 
republic is a far cry from an absolute, 
caesaropapistic monarchy or a theocracy. 
A secular bureaucracy is different from a 
religious sect or church. The scope of the 
charismatic element in a system of author- 
ity resting on rational-legal legitimation is 
different from its scope in a system of au- 
thority resting on preponderantly and per- 
meatively charismatic legitimation. The dif- 
ference between the former and the latter is - 
a difference in the locus and intensity of 
charisma in the two systems. In the ra- 
tional-legal system, the charisma is not con- 
centratedly imputed to the person occupy- 
ing the central role or to the role itself, but 
is dispersed in a diminished but unequal in- 
tensity throughout the hierarchy of roles 
and rules. The charisma is felt to inhere in 
the major order-affecting system of roles. 
In the democratic order, there is both a 
legitimacy conferred on rulers by the ac- 
knowledgment of the charisma-bearing 
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populace, and the legitimacy drawn sim- 
ply from the charisma of very power-ul 
(and effective) authority as such.?¢ 

Rational-legal legitimation is, of course, 
unique in some respects, It is manifested in 
a property of a role which derives from its 
position in a more or less logical cosmos or 
system of rules. Legitimacy dwells in the 
substance of the rule reglized by the role, 
in the procedure of establishing the role, 
and in the procedure of appointing its m- 
cumbent. The role of the civil servant is- 
suing a command to a subordinate, or of a 
judge rendering a judgment—leaving asHe 
the coercive power available to each for 
enforcing the command or judgment—is 
perceived as legitimate, as Weber said, te- 
cause it has been created and filled in a 
manner procedurally subsumable under a 
valid general principle or by another higker 
legitimate authority possessing, in accord- 
ance with that valid principle, the right to 
act authoritatively, The command or tae 
judgment uttered might also be perceived 
as itself subsumable under or derived from 
a more general rule or a particular judg- 
ment with generalizable validity. In that 
image of the right to create and fill the 
role and promulgate the law, of which civil 
servants’ and judges’ declarations are per- 
ticular applications, and in the commands 
and judgments themselves, there is an ele- 
ment deriving from the ultimate charismatic 
legitimation of government resting on the 
“will” of the charismatic soverign or, in a 
democracy, on the “will” of the charismatic 
populace. 

But beyond this, the authority of tae 
official and his rule has another charismatic 
source. That is the perception of a property 
derived from the “participation” +1 of the 
particular official role and its official în- 
cumbent in the inclusive corporate body, 
which is conceived of as being under a 
supreme authority. The particular com- 
mand or judgment is conceived—vecy 
vaguely, perhaps ineffably—as a “part” or 





10 In modern societies where belief in both fhe 
charisma of the populace and the charisma of the 
highest authority is a common phenomenon, the 
tensions of populism and constitutionalism are rot 
uncommon. 

11 In the sense developed in the writings of 
Lévy-Bruhl and Przyluski. 
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as an emanation of the cosmos of commands 
and judgments at the center of which is a 
supremely authoritative principle or a su- 
premely authoritative role incorporating 
that principle. The particular incumbent of 
the role of civil servant, administrator, or 
judge is perceived as a manifestation of a 
larger center of tremendous power. 

What the “subject” responds to is not 
just the specific declaration or order of the 
incumbent of the role—as the definition of 
rational-legal authority would have it-—but 
the jncumzent enyeloped in the vague 
and powerful nimbus of the authority of the 
entire institution. It is a legitimacy consti- 
tuted by sharing in the properties of the 
“organization as a whole” epitomized or 
symbolized in the powers concentrated (or 
thought to be concentrated) at the peak, 
This is “Gnstitutional” charisma; it is not 
a charisma deduced from the creativity of 
the charismatic individual. It is inherent in 
the massive organization of authority. The 
institutional charismatic legitimation of a 
command emanating from an incumbent of 
a role in a corporate body derives from 
membership in the body as such, apart from 
any allocated, specific powers. 

The awareness of the grant of powers to 
tha individual incumbent of the role, the 
knowledge that the rule or judgment he 
enunciates derives from a higher, more com- 
prehensive rule, closer to the source of all 
rules—rational-legal legitimation in the nar- 
row sense—fuses with the response to the 
official and his command or judgment as a 
participant in the powerful organization. 

Institutional charisma permeates but does 
not by any means completely saturate the 
entire corporate structure. It is present in 
every act of obedience, even though it does 
not account for the whole act of obedience, 
To the individual “representative” of the or- 
ganization “as a whole” (representative in 
the sense of being endowed with some of its 
properties), some of this charisma is at- 
tributed. (This is perhaps one of the rea- 
sons why contacts with the police and the 
courts are abhorrent to quite innocent per- 
sons who might seek their aid against in- 
fringements of the law—entirely apart from 
the residue of fear of dealing with wicked, 
arbitrary, exploitative, and immoral author- 
ities.) 
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Thus, the mixture of the charismatically 
and the rational-legally legitimated types of 
authority involves not just the appearance 
of an occasional charismatic personality in 
the higher stratum of the corporate body, 
nor is it simply concentrated at the peak 
of a bureaucratic structure, which is as 
much as Weber seemed ready to acknowl- 
edge. The charisma of an institution or of 
a corporate body does not depend on its 
foundation by a charismatic person (al- 
though it might well be true that only 
charismatic persons can command the au- 
thority and resources to create a new and 
very powerful institution or corporate 
body). Corporate bodies—secular, eco- 
nomic, governmental, military, and political 
—come to possess charismatic qualities sim- 
ply by virtue of the tremendous power con- 
centrated in them. 

Of course, earthly authority—political or 
governmental—has to contend with the. at- 
tachments of various groups to their own 
patterns of life, their own desired ends, and 
their conceptions of what will affect those 
ends negatively or positively (“interests”). 
It has to contend with disobedience im- 
pelled by “interests,” competing loyalties 
and sheer antinomianism. It has to contend 
with the fact that its charisma might not 
reach to all sectors of the population living 
within the boundaries over which it claims 
to be sovereign. Authority might be hated, 
partly because it is injurious to the realiza- 
tion of private or sectional aspirations. 
(Likewise, authority may be sustained not 
only by its own charismatic legitimacy but 
by its contribution to the realization of ends 
desired by the members of particular sub- 
sectors of the society. 


CHARISMATIC ACTIVITIES AND THE 
ALLOCATION OF DEFERENCE 


But effective, massive power over the af- 
fairs of men is not sufficient in itself to 
satisfy the need for order, much as it con- 
tributes to its satisfaction and great though 
the charisma (i.e. the connection with vital 
things) which is attributed to it may be. 
Effective power, however great, does not au- 
tomatically and completely legitimate itself 
simply by its effective existence, The social 
order it appears to create, maintain or con- 
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trol, must not only give the impression of 
being coherent and continuous; it must also 
appear to be integrated with a transcendent 
moral order. It must incorporate a standard 
of justice referring to an order beyond that 
already realized in existing institutions, 
The “allocative problem,” the problem of 
who is entitled to what, must be recurrently 
resolved. Here coercive power alone, even if 
it could be generated in sufficient magnitude, 
could not in and of itself provide a generally 
acceptable answer in any society. Even the 
mighty, whose power itself engenders a be- 
lief that those who possess it are entitled to 
do so, must reinforce that belief by invoking 
a standard that justifies their possession of 


-power and reward by their qualities and 


their performances. The demand for justice, 
or for the alleviation of injustice, both in 
the system as a whole and in particular rela- 
tionships within a limited sector of the dis- 
tribution, derives from the demand for a 
social order consonant with a transcendent 
moral standard. If the effective exercise of 
earthly power alone were the only locus of 
presumptive charisma, the problem of injus- 
tice in the actions of the powerful would 
never arise. If men were willing to regard it 
as just that rewards should be exclusively 
proportionate to the exercise of a society- 
wide, order-creating and maintaining power, 
and to proximity to those who exercise it, 
the problem of a just order might not arise. 
That is, however, not the case; in too many 
instances the distribution of rewards pro- 
portionately to power arouses the criticism 
that it diverges from a distribution enjoined 
by an ultimate standard. “Accidents” of in- 
heritance in societies in which primordial 
connections have lost their once self-evident 
charisma are illustrative of this divergence. 
Futhermore, there are other connections with 
the charismatic or transcendent order: sci- 
entific insight, theological reasoning, medical 
intervention, or physical heroism which 
faces and overcomes danger on behalf of 
order. The holders of the greatest power 
over the lives of others are not necessarily in 
harmony with the elites of the spheres in 
which these other order-connected activities 
are carried on, Each elite prizes and feels 
most immediately the particular sector or 
conception of the transcendent order to 
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which it is attached and for which it claims 
responsibility. 

Even though different sectors of the elite 
tend to be in consensus and to support each 


other, from the sense of affinity generated by ~ 


their common centrality, their consensus can- 
not be complete. The very differences in their 
relations to the cosmic and social orders, the 
differences in the intensity of their contact 
with it, produce some degree of dissensus. 
This intra-elite dissensus spreads to other 
sectors of the society and finds particular 
reception among strata and groups already 
unwilling to acknowledge the claims of the 
powerful to supreme and exclusive embodi- 
ment of principles of cosmic and social 
order. 

Still dissensus notwithstanding, the center 
of the society does impose itself. Its central- 
ity is acknowledged widely. Evidence of this 
acknowledgment abounds. The acknowledg- 
ment takes form in spontaneous law-abiding- 
ness and in the deference system. The judg- 
ments constituting the deference system 
confirm the superiority of the center from 
which order is discerned, sustained and con- 
trolled, and represent an assent to the un- 
equal distribution of rewards and facilities. 

In the results of sample surveys regarding 
the prestige or status of various occupations 
in the United States)? Supreme Court Jus- 
tices, State governors, physicians, Federal 
legislators, Cabinet members, nuclear physi- 
cists and other scientists, professors, and 
metropolitan mayors, receive the most defer- 
ence. Somewhat further down but still very 
high are lawyers and directors of large cor- 
porations. Some of these occupations—those 
of State governors, for instance—involve the 
exercise of great authority through com- 
mands that affect many persons; others, like 
scientists and professors, can command very 
few people and in their central activity, the 
authority they exercise has no coercive power 
associated with it. The case of the Supreme 
Court Justice, who heads the list, is especi- 
ally instructive, for he asserts the highest 
law, the Constitution, in the light of its most 
general principles, General conceptions of 


12 The most important of these was conducted 
by the National Opinion Research Center and is 
reported in Albert Reiss, et al, Occupations and 
Social Status, New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1961. 
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rational justice and the common good, trans- 
cendent principles by which individual arti- 
cles of the Constitution ara interpreted, are 
at the very center of trenscendent order. | 
(The recurrence of the terminology of nat- - 
ural law is itself expressive of this connec- 
tion.) The Justice of the Supreme Court is 
the link between the transcendent order and 
the earthly order. Scientists and scholars, 
seeking the general patterr of the universe, 
of man’s nature and the objectivations of his 
creative powers, participate in the same or- 
der. Creative and expressive persons, to the 
extent that their objectivations become 
known, are likewise regarded as connected 
with this ultimate normative and symbolic 
stratum. Legislators who create law, in ac- 
cordance with the higher law of the constitu- 
tion, likewise participate in this connection 
between the higher, charismatic order and 
the earthly order, the maintenance of which 
is in their charge; they deeply affect the 
order of life of many people by their deci- ` 
sions. Lawyers who interpret this law and 
who enter into authoritative positions in gov- 
ernment likewise recelve high deference. 

Below the peaks, the esteemed occupations 
entail, in some measure, an attenuated con- 
tact and collaboration with the central insti- 
tutional and value systems, or they permit 
an attenuated measure of creativity in or- 
dering things. School teachers, welfare work- 
ers, the skilled manual trades, and small busi- 
ness managers are instances of these. 

The occupations enjoying least esteem are 
farthest from the center of society and from 
the central value system formed around the 
expressive, moral and cognitive activities 
directed toward the charismatic stratum of 
being. The unskilled, uncreative occupations 
whose incumbents order very little, handle 
brute matter as brute matter, express little 
that is vital, and do not peretrate intellectu- 
ally into the nature of anything, rank very 
low. The occupations whose incumbents han- 
dle only the detritus of man’s existence and 
do so only by manipulating it directly come 
lowest. Functionally, these occupations per- 
form indispensable tasks, but they rank low 
because they do not apprcximate the cha- 
risma-affected orders. 

To summarize, deference is an acknowl- 
edgement of, a response to the presumptive 
charismatic connections of roles at the cen- 
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ter of society and at the center of life.® The 
main recipients of deference are those who 
exercise authority in the central institutional 
system and those who occupy the main posi- 
tions in the central value system of the 
society. They are occupations which perceive 
and enunciate the most general principles 
(laws, rules, judgments) in their most 
immediate manifestation of or connection 
with the ultimate or charismatic, or which 
maintain or protect the earthly order en- 
joined by these principles. The most pow- 
erful roles, even where they do not occupy 
themselves directly with the norms deriving 
from ultimate cosmic or moral order, arouse 
by the generality and magnitude of their 
power, a sense of the charismatic. They 
thereby become the recipients of deference; 
so do the roles that directly protect vitality 
in consequence of their immediate connection 
with such central things as great physical 
power and cognitive penetration into and 
control over nature. 

The wealthy and the highly remunerated 
are esteemed, not for the possession of great 
wealth or income as such, or the comfort 
they afford, but because wealth arises from 
—or permits—the exercise of authority, or is 
thought to be the reward for order-creating 
activities or the manifestation of creative, 
penetrative powers, Style of life is esteemed 
because it is a ritualized manifestation of 


what is the necessity and obligation of those 


at the charismatic center; it is part of a pat- 
tern appropriate to proximity to the center. 
Education is esteemed because it opens the 
way to contact with the norms and the cul- 
tural objectivations which constitute the cen- 
tral value system and because it facilitates 
entry to the central institutional roles in 
which authority is exercised, or contact with 
persons in such roles. 


The properties that appear to be relevant 


to the assessment of the deference-worthiness 
of a role or an action are wealth, income, oc- 
cupation, the power to order by command, 
prohibition and control over rescurces, style 
of life, standard of living, education, pri- 
mordial connections, including kinship, with 
persons possessing these properties, and the 


13 Weber refers explicitly to charismatic proximity 
as a major criterion in his discussion of the status 
of various Japanese noble families. Wirtschaft und 
Gesellschaft, pp. 772-774, esp. p. 772. 
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power to protect or benefit the community or 
life itself. The distributions of these proper- 
ties are distributions of primary or deriva- 
tive distances from the charismatic. Those 
at the upper ends of the distributions are 
close to it; at the lower ends, they are remote 
from it. Personal and organismic qualities 
such as humor, generosity, gentleness, physi- 
cal strength, and beauty are significant in 
the distribution of deference in face-to-face 
relationships, but they are not taken into ac- 
count when the “objectively existent” status 
system, the “serious” status system, is con- 
sidered. They are regarded as irrelevant, and 
given man’s charismatic propensity, they are 
irrelevant because they are not closely in- 
volved in the charismatic order. They have 
scarcely any connection with the ultimate 
determinants of cosmic order or the ultimate 
grounds of power and justice. 

Some of the macrosocially relevant defer- 
ence or status qualifications are primary; 
they are authority, creativity, penetration 
and promulgation, ‘as embodied In occupa- 
tional role and education. These things are 
at the center of the institutional-and cultural 
systems of any society. Income and style of 
life are derivative. Kinship connection too is 
derivative in highly differentiated societies, 
and so, in large measure, is ethnicity. The 
primary and the derivative properties are 
intertwined in very complicated ways and 
the latter often acquire a certain measure 
of autonomy as primary objects of judgment, 
striving and emulation. 


THE PLURALITY AND PARODOXY OF 
CHARISMATIC OBJECTS 


In the foregoing, I have given instances 
of the working of an attenuated and dis- 
persed charisma in corporate bodies and in 
the stratification system. In both instances I 
have contended that charismatic responses 
are evoked by the manifestations of powerful 
authority as such, without regard to concen- 
tration in individual personalities, or posses- 
sion by divinity. I have implied that there is 
a widespread but not all-inclusive consensus 
throughout much of the society in the assess- 
ment of those affected with charismatic prop- 
erties. I have suggested, also, that dissensus 
is apt to arise between persons whose occu- 
pational roles are concerned with perceiving 
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‘and’ promulgating carer and ` those whose 
roles -are~ čoncerped, “with its conduct and 
management. This notwithstanding, a con- 
siderable: ‘degree'.of consensus exists among 
the various. secors .of the elite. 

‘An: ‘endemic’ digsensus,, however, coexists 
with the-society-wise consensus. (A great deal 
tof idiocy” is .also fostered by isolation, 

ignorance, and insensitivity,) The sources of 
_this dissengus are many and I cannot deal 
- with ‘all ‘of them here. The most important 
atise from divergent conceptions of the locus 
and substance of charisma. I shall touch on 
acfew.of these. ` 

_ Their immediate proximity to the sources 
_of charisma, their awareness of their majesty, 
- distorts the minds of those who live in such 
proximity. This distortion tends in the direc- 
_ tion of an identification of the transcendent 

with the social orders, so that considerations 
` of state and of individual and group advan- 

tage are made out to be in accord with the 
‘ dictates of the transcendent order. 

Then too, there is a differential sensibility 
to the respective orders, Some persons are by 
temperament, just as some are by their cul- 

’ ture, more sensitive than others to the trans- 
cendent order or to particular transcendent 
orders, and more attached to the transcend- 
ent. For the transcendentally more sensitive, 

` the claim of the managers and beneficiaries 
of the social order to be the exhaustive the- 
ophany of the transcendent order is not 
reasonable. The social order seems relatively 
unimportant in comparison with the trans- 
cendent order and unequal to it in dignity. 
The pretensions of the custodians of the 
social order to be the sole and proper agents 
of the transcendent order seem so obviously 
implausible that they scarcely would need 
refutation but for the pragmatic strength of 
the “earthly powers.” 

These two sources of dissensus recur in the 
internal relationships of various sectors of 
the elite, but another pattern of dissensus 
affects the modal and lower sections of the 
distribution. Those who suffer the burdens of 
distance from the center, who are the victims 
of the unequal distributions of dignity and 
more tangible rewards, are inevitably some- 
what hostile toward those who dominate the 
earthly order, All charisma calls forth not 
only awe and deference but also a sacrilegi- 
ous, “arthelstic” hostility. In a firm and 
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stable érder where the earthly elites are 
patently effective, these antinomian disposi- 
tions are held in check. Nonetheless, the im- 
pulse exists and the critical attitude of the 
more transcendentally oriented sector of the 
elite strengthens it. It leads to some measure 
of refusing the pees and claims of 
the earthly elite. 

Those near the lower ends of the distribu- 
tion are, for example, impelled by their con- 
dition toward somewhat different criteria for 
esteeming occupational rales, They do not 
wholeheartedly acknowledge authority and 
creativity; they value wealth somewhat more 
as a criterion. Because their own occupa- 
tional roles derogate them, they evaluate oc- 
cupation less highly than some of the more 
accessible primary and derivative criteria 
such as education and style of life, which 
might be more easily goquired. And even 
with respect to a given deference-releyant 
property, they might seek to invert the pre- 
vailing standard of evaluation in ways that 
would enhance their own dignity. 

There are, moreover, multiple interpreta- 
tions of transcendent orders, flowing from 
different cultural traditions and different 
complexes of experience. There are diver- 
gent “interests,” too, in the vulgar sense of 
the word——-the desire to possess scarce things 
that are or might be possessed by others; 
the very desire is evidenca of the weakness ` 
with which charisma is attributed to those 
who possess the desired things. These give 
rise to dissensus in opirion and conflicts 
among those who espouse the divergent 
interpretations. 

. The contents of the transcendent order can 
never be unequivocally specified; they are 
bound to be ambiguous and to give rise to ` 
and sustain divergent interpretations, espe- 
cially among those who arz very sensitive to 
transcendent things. Thus, out of considera- 
tions of the balance of ease and pain, from 
the desire for dignity as well as from more 
intellectual disagreements, the spread of con- 
sensus about the locus of the charismatic 
over an entire society encounters obstacles. 

But in addition to these endemic sources 
of dissensus about the locus and content of 
the charismatic, two others merit special men- 
tion. The oldest carriers of earthly charisma 
are the primordial collectivities, kinship and 
local territorial groups and ethnic aggregates, 
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Primordial qualities still friction powerfully. 
as charistnatic qualities and their’ conflict 
with the charismatic claims of drdering au- 
thority is a constant feature of historical’ so- 
cieties: The problems of the new states as 
well as the Negroes’ civil rights problems in 
the United States testify to the tenacity of 
the belief in the ultimate validity of prim- 
otdial qualities.14 

The other variant form of the dispersion 
of charisma which. restricts, and even sets 





} 14The case of the Southern Whites is instructive, 
since it discloses the relations between primordial 
charisma and national , their conflicts and 
their interdependence. Except for their relations 
with the Negroes, the Southern whites. have be- 
come as integrated into the national (white) 
American doclety as an uneducated, ignorant, im- 
poverished and, relatively recently, conquered people 
can be. Yet the strength of their attachment to 
particularlstic, primordial qualities indicate that 
they have been unablè to impute the charisma of 
national membership to their Negro fellow- 
Southerners, They do not believe that the charisma 
resident in themselves is shared by all inhabitants 
of the national territory, but belongs only to the 
white members. ` They have become populists, i.e, 
they attribute charisma to the ordinary people at 
the periphery of society, but they have not yet been 
able to attribute it to a primordially allen, in this 
instance, ethnically alien, group within their own 
society. 

The destruction of the effectiveness of the 
. Southern elite after the Civil War permanently de- 
prived Southerners of a center for their society; 
- and their dissenting and sectarian Protestantism 
made it easter for them to find the locus of charisma 
in themselves. They protected their own sdclety 
when they did not have an elite to protect it for 
them; they became custodians of the local or 
regional charismatic order. ` 

The South had formed a coherent regional 
society at a time when the national elite’ was not 
sufficiently ascendant in its powers and therewith 
in its charismatic properties. When the Southern 
elite faded, and the Northern elite was patently 
hostile and therefore patently unjust, Southern 
society became a cénterless society In which 
charisma became concentrated in the strata that 
had previously formed its periphery. 

A strong center, in touch with a transcendent 
order, is a necessity for the growth of a civil 
society. The national elite do not provide such 
a ceiter for the South, and having lost the char- 
istna of authority, the South deteriorated Into an 
ethnically primordial community within a national 
state imposing an authority which has come in the 
course of decades to acquire a frail legitimacy. The 
civil tights movement Ís an attempt to distupt this 
primordial community. In response to this threat of 
disorder, the sense of primordiality which has been 
almost the sole basis of whatever order has existed 
in the South, has become more intense. 





up a dountey-standard! tothe hañ, 
claims of. earthly ‘authotity, is: the. 
of the nation or of thé populagé; “Thè two, 
though somewhat different, Have’ uch in - 
commoti. ‘Fhe proponents and. beneficiaries ` 
of this dispersion attribute. charishtatit qual- 
ities to the sectors of. the society: that’ are ° 
peripheral with respect to their share’in the _ 
exercise of authority and the embodiment of 
culture and in the distribution of wealthi; i in- 
comé, and education.” Where charisma, is: 
attributed to these strata, the distance be- 
tween center and periphery is diminished and 
their position in the hierarchy: of deference 
is much elevated. The spread of range “of 
the distribution of deference, is: narrowed 
as the periphery is brought closer to tie 
peaks. a 
Through this dispersion of charisma. into 
the periphery, the society moves toward a’ 
civil society. A widely dispersed- charisma is . 
an indispensable condition of civility, büt 
it is not a sufficient ground for its existence. - 
Civility entails not only the imputation 
of charisma to the mass of the population 
by itself; it also requires that the es- 
tablished and effective elite ‘impute cha- 
risma to the mass as well, that the elite 
regard itself, despite all its differences as 
sharing some of the charisma that resides in ` 
it with the rest of its society. It requires, - 
too, that the virtues implicit in this wide- 
spread and consensual dispersion of charisma 
should be practised in and with respect to 
the central institutional system—govern- 
ment and law, above all. 


THE MOTIVES AND MECHANISMS OF THE 
DISPERSION OF CHARISMA 


There is a strong tendency toward a con- 
sensual “acknowledgement” of the charis- 
matic quality of those in positions of highest 
authority. So far as authority is visible—this 
is part of its éffectiveness—it does have a 
self-legitimating conséquence, It arouses the 
attribution of charisma and this is why an 
often uncomfortable alternation exists in ref- 
erences to the “upper classes” the speaker 
denying their superiority emphatically, while 
acknowledging it implicitly as an “objec- 
tive” fact that has nothing to do with his 
explicit individual evaluation, which is nega- 
tive. The denial is made because the affirma- 


. tion is already there, and both are genuine. 
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“The mechanism of simultaneous afirma- 
„tioi and denial comes into play where the 
; distance from the’ charisma-generating certer 

-is so great that its effectiveness is enfeebled, 
but not so enfeebled as to be without corse- 
quence. The consequence of distance from 
the charismatic center is a sense of infer‘or- 
ity. Those who are far from the locus of 
-charisma experience that distance painfully. 

The sense of being inferior is most pairful 
for those who cannot divert their attention 
to their orders of narrow radius. The cordi- 
tion of inferiority is itself a strong impetus 
to deny the validity of the distribution in 
which: they fare so badly. This usually en- 
tails a denial of the connection between the 
transcendent’ order and the moral standards 
it implies or asserts, and the social order in 
which they are relegated to a position so dis- 
. tant from the center. One of the major re- 
sponses of the sensitive who are placed. at 
the periphery is to invoke the charisma of 
the transcendent order and to insist on its 
disjunction from the prevailing social order 
and its authority—-which, however, still com- 
pels a reluctant attribution of charisma, de- 
spite the intense and genuine efforts to deny 
it. This is the motive for disassociating the 
allegedly theophanous rulers from the trans- 
cendent order. 

This account does not exhaust the subject. 
There are deeper causes. One is the capacity 
and impulsion of every human being toward 
individuality. Everyone has in some degree 
this capacity and impulse. It dies early in 
most human beings, partly because it is aot 
strong itself and partly because it is crushed 
_ by primordial ties, and by primordial, corpo- 
rate, cultural and political authority. It neads 
cultivation if it is to flower in any but the 
most forceful, (Weber’s observations about 
charismatic education, the nurturing of the 
charismatic capacity, apply as well to this 
property of man’s spirit and are capable of 
a broader application than he himself made.) 
Where individuality, the perception of the 
self and the appreciation of its value, comes 
into substantial existence, it is accompanied 
by an increased sympathy, a greater reedi- 
ness to perceive the minds of others and to 
appreciate them emphatically as entities with 
inherent qualities (not just as instances cf a 
category). The consequent perception of 
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other individualities contributes to the proc- 
ess of attributing charisma to them. 

Another positive factor implicit in what I _ 
have said, which has led in modern times to 
the widening dispersion of charisma over 
the whole society and hence to the belief in 
the charisma of the people, is the growth of 
the national state, entailing a visible, tan- 
gible, coherent and effective central author- 
ity. The sharing of this cherisma which fiows . 
from the central authority, however small 
that share might be, with a multitude of 
others whe live within a territory ruled by 
the central atthority, has gradually and in 
conjunction with the factors already men- 
tioned led to the direct attribution of cha- 
risma to all citizens of the national state. 

Free, universal education works in the 
same direction. It brings the oncoming 
generation directly into contact with the cen- 
tral value system. It gives those who receive 
it a sense cf sharing in what is central in the 
cosmos and ir their own society. The mere 
acquisition of literacy has a similar impact. 
It changes a person’s image of himself; he 
too gains, by virtue of education, contact 
with the transcendent and earthly orders, 
and with their central symbols. 


THE PERMANENT TENSION REGARDING THE 
- LOCUS OF CHARISMATIC QUALITIES 


The dispersion of charisma can never go so 
far as to engender a completely equalitarian 
society. Quite apart from the differences in 
the creative powers of individuals, and the 
unequal distribution of rewards and motives 
which impel men unequally to contact with 
charismatic tings, there remains the basic 
and irrefragible fact of authority, In a large- 
scale society which has many demands and 
which therefore generates many tasks, au- 
thority is Found to be unequally distributed. 
Indeed the very dispersion of charisma, by 
enhancing the individual’s conception of his 
own rights and value, increases his demands 
for performance on the part of elites. These 
performances cannot be carried out without 
a very considerable allocation of authority. 

Authority, when ‘it is massive and con- 
tinuous, cells forth, by its mere existence, 
the attribution of charisma, It calls it forth 
from those who are not in authoritative roles 
and who attribute it to themselves, and 
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even in the elites who also impute charisma 
to the rest of their society. It cannot do 
otherwise. It is too important, too serious 
a matter to do otherwise, even in secular 
societies, Authority is too crucial to the 
‘creation and maintenance of order to be 
able to avoid the sentiments that need and 
are evoked by order. 

The consequence is that large modern so- 
cieties, even more than the large societies of 
the past, are enmeshed in a perpetual strain 
of competing conceptions about the ultimate 
locus of charisma, The discerners and inter- 
preters of the transcendent order, the agents 
of earthly order, and the populace which 
wishes to share in these higher orders and 
already regards itself as sharing in them 
sufficiently, are bound to be engaged. in a 
contest with each other. The earthly elite is 
under pressure from the charisma of the 
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transcendent order and from charisma- em- 
bodied in the populace.’ It.can never. avoid. 
its attribution:of charisma to its own central 
position but neither can it avoid coriténtion, 
pressure, and criticism from the.other bearers 
of charismatic qualities. And any improve- 
ment in the position of any one of the three 
contestants is bound to arouse and strengthen 
the affirmation of their own charisma in the 
other two, while at the same time laying it 
open to criticism and refusal. ` 

With these concluding but not definitive 
observations, we come again to Weber’s 
famous proposition about the revolutionary 
character of charisma. As in so much else 
that he said, much truth resides. But the 
truth of the matter is more complicated, the 
phenomenon is more protean, and the dis- 
tance to be traversed for its understanding 
is still very great. 


POLITICAL CRITIQUES OF MAX WEBER: 
SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY * 
GUENTHER Rora ' 
State University of New York, Stony Brook 


Recent critiques of Weber have come particularly from younger German writers concerned 
with a reassessment of their country’s history. These critiques, however, fit into a general 
pattern of attacks that either use a sociological approack for political purposes or deny 
altogether the present rationale of political sociology. The major critiques have been under- 
taken by Marxists, Nasis and spokesmen of natural law. The Marxist and Nazi views have 
been remarkably similar, and both single out Weber and Thomas Mann as the last great 
representatives of the bourgeois era. The natural law critique tends to consider Weber's work, 
if mot all of sociology, as a step toward relativism or nihilism. These attacks raise general 
questions as to the ideological and institutional presuppositions of political sociology. 


OMMEMORATIONS are frequently polite 

and somewhat stately affairs, but the 

centenary of Weber’s birth has attested 
both to his great influence and to -the still 
controversial character of his work. Weber 
was a passionate advocate of political ration- 
ality and, literally, a “radical” sociologist 
with a world-historical vision:. two features 
which—in the world as it is—are bound 
to engender political and scholarly contro- 
versy.! His case also shows, duly magnified, 


* Revised version of a paper read at the annual 
meeting of the American Sociological Association, 
Montreal, 1964. 

1To some extent scholarly debate on Weber’s 
work, particularly in regard to bureaucracy and 
charisma, has been affected by the incompleteness, 


some of the typical tensions between political 
ideology -and political sociology. Weber has 


and the sequence, of the extant translations. Weber's 
major comparative treatment of forms of domina- 
tion, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, has suffered most 
on this score. This situation will hopefully be 
amelorated by my forthcoming complete edition of 
Economy and Society, 2 vols. Totowa: Bed- 
minster Press, 1966. ‘This edition will also contain 
some of Weber’s political writings, which are still 
almost unknown to most English readers, with the 
exception of the widely read “Politics as a Voca- 
tlon”—a speech addressed to students. On the 
differential impact of Weber’s work on American 
sociology, see Guenther Roth and Reinhard Bendix, 
“Weber's Einfluss auf die amerikanische Soziologie,” 
Kilner Zeitschrift für Sosiologie, 11 (1959), pp. 
38-53. r 

2 Some of these tensions could also be Mustrated 
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been a major target for a series of critiques 
aimed at political sociology in general, if 
not at most of social science. These critiques 
either use a sociological approach for pol ti- 
cal purposes or deny altogether the present 
rationale of political sociology and to sone 
extent even the viability of Western pluracist 
society. Because Weber had a highly articu- 
late view of politics and took his stand on 
political issues that have remained contro- 
versial to this day, it is not always easy to 
distinguish specific critiques of Weber’s pol- 
itics and scholarship from the general im- 
plications for political sociology. There is 
considerable room for different historical in- 
terpretations; it is, of course, also possible to 
put different accents on the definition of pol- 
itics. At any rate, the major intent of tais 
presentation is not an historical defense of 
Weber but a review of critiques so far as 
they seem to bear on the raison d’étre of 
political sociology. In my judgment, this 7a- 
tionale is imperiled if Weber’s insights into 
the nature of politics are denied. 

Since sociological analysis properly en- 
deavors to look at the world dispassionataly 
or, more correctly, from a “theoretical” per- 
spective in the strict contemplative sense of 
the word, it must appear relativist and Mach- 
javellian to all those who, for ideologizal 
reasons, cannot recognize any dividing kne 
between political sociology and political ide- 
ology. Weber emphatically insisted on such 
a distinction. He always made it clear that 
he did not claim scientific support for ais 
political views. Of course, in his politizal 
writings he drew on his sociological learnirg; 
he also put concrete political issues into the 
universal historical context with which jis 
studies were concerned. But since his critics 
refuse to distinguish between his scholarskip 
and his politics, they can quote sociological 
statements—his or anyone else’s—as articu- 
lations of political views. 


WEBER’S SOCIOLOGICAL ETHIC 


The vehemence of various critiques mast 
be attributed not only to Weber’s insistemce 





by referring to Emile Durkheim. But in the United 
States the political implications of his work have 
never been an issue, in contrast to France whera 
they were clearly perceived by friend and foe of 
the Third Republic. In the thirties and forties, scme 
of the same critiques discussed here were directed 
against Vilfredo Pareto. 
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on a scholarly study of power and authority, 
but also to his own political decision that 
politics is the art of the possible—a rational 
craft. Here indeed is a connection between 
Weber’s sociological work and his political 
commitment, which may be said to imply a 
sociological ethic: it was sociological because 
he considered it empirically indisputable that 
recurrent ideological conflict was as basic a 
fact of social life as the impossibility of re- 
conciling any Is with any Ought, so far as 
large-scale gocial structures were concerned; 
it was an ethic because he advocated moral 
stamina in the face of these “iron” facts.’ 
His recognition of the realities of power was 
not identical with the glorification of the 
state and of Realpolitik by many of his con- 
temporaries, Rather, his views were the secu- 
lar counterpart of the age-old Christian dual- 
ism revived as a major literary topic by 
Dostevsky and Tolstoy, about whom Weber 
planned to write a book.* Those who would 
remain pure and innocent must stay out of 
politics altogether, yet even this is not en- 
tirely safe, since values may be compromised 
by a refusal to act—witness the pacifists 
who refuse to fight the enemies of humani- 
tarianism. Whoever enters politics encoun- 
ters the need to exercise power, and this 
implies ethical as well as political compro- 
mise, 

These sociological insigkts did not shake 
Weber’s resolve that man should act de- 
cently toward his fellow man, even if there 
was no absolute supernatural or scientific 
justification for it. For bhim this was a simple 
rational affirmation of the humanitarian ele- 
ment in Western civilization. He had no illu- 


3 This seems to me related to what Benjamin 
Nelson has called the “social reality principle,” in 
derivation from Freudian terminology (see fn. 6). 
The term “sociological ethic” follows Weberian 
vocabulary and is gleaned from Carlo Antoni, From 
History to Sociclogy (Hayden V. White, trans.), 
Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1959, p. 141. 
Since Antoni is a follower of Benedetto Croce’s 
idealist intultionism, the object of his study must 
appear to him as “the decline of German thought 
from historicism to typological soclologism” (see 
his preface of 1939). 

4 See Weber, “Politics as a Vocation,” in H., Gerth 
and C. W. Mills (eds.), From Mar Weber, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1946, p. 126; 
Marianne Weber, Mex Weber, Heidelberg: 
Schneider, 1950, p. 509. 
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sions about the dark side of Progress, and 
this was one reason for his aversion to ab- 
stract moralizing. He was convinced that re- 
sponsible political leadership cannot afford to 
adhere to moralistic, legalistic or any other 
kind of ideological absolutism, since these 
are inherently self-defeating. His sociological 
ethic was thus a latter-day version of Stoic 
philosophy in that virtuous conduct was 
more important than any notion of ultimate 
salvation in a this-worldly or other-worldly 
millennium—and only in this ethical sense 
was Weber a Machiavellian.” 

This anti-ideological insistence on measure 
has provoked the true believers in political 
panaceas, Left, Right and Center. Accord- 
ingly, the ideological critiques of Weber have 
come mainly from three quarters: Marxism, 
Nazism and Natural Law with its liberal 
and conservative wings. In the United States, 
advocates of moralistic liberalism, which is 
rooted in a strong natural rights tradition, 
have been especially provoked by Weber. 
Many of the other attacks, however, seem at 
first sight to refer to another Jand and an- 
other time. Most of the participants in the 
extended debate were born in Germany; 
many left involuntarily, some on their own 
initiative; some returned; and some merely 
studied there. (In the course of this exposi- 
tion it should become clear that more is 
involved than a mere quarrel between Ger- 
mans, ex-Germans, 
Germanophobes. ) 

The three ideologies are substantively op- 
- posed to one another, but they-are all in- 
stances of an “ethic of good intentions” or 
“ultimate ends” (Gesinnungsethik) and, 
methodologically, they all resort to historical 
reductionism. To be sure, Marxism does not 
recognize the existence of absolute values in 
the sense of natural rights (a self-interested 
bourgeois postulate), but it adheres dog- 
matically to a correspondence theory of con- 
cept and object, maintaining that only criti- 
cal, dialectical concepts can express the 
“truth.” Nazism, in turn, was an “ethic of 
good intentions” only in the most formal 
sense. 


THE MARXIST CRITIQUE 


Not surprisingly, the only Marxist cri- 
tiques that warrant attention have come from 


8 See “Politics as a Vocation,” foc. cit. 


Germanophiles and 
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writers who opposed Communist totalitarian- 
ism from the outside or who eventually 
clashed with party orthodoxy from the inside. 
Among the latter, Georg Lukacs was the only 
writer on sociology in the Moscow of the 
Stalinist purges who approached serious 
scholarship. At the time he kept himself busy 
—and out of the way—with an attempt to 
construe German intellectual history as a 
road to irrationalism leading from Schelling 
to Hitler via Weber and all other major 
German sociologists.” 

Despite important political and philosoph- 
ical differences among these Marxist writers, 
their views on Weber appear very similar: 


(1) Weber refused to accept the dialecti- 
cal idea of potentiality—he studied the facts 
of social life and tried to extrapolate future 
trends instead of measuring reality against 


6 Prominent among Western spokesmen for a 
sophisticated “critical theory of society” are T. W. 
Adorno, who called for a critique of Weber’s 
political philosophy in an address as president. of 
the German Sociological Association at the 1964 
annual convention in Heidelberg, and Herbert Mar- 
cuse, who delivered the main attack at the same 
occasion. On Adorno’s basic position, see Max 
Horkheimer and T. W. Adorno, Die Dialektik der 
Aufkldrung, Amsterdam: Querido, 1947; specifically 
on Weber, ses Horkheimer, Eclipse of Reason, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1947, p. 6. For 
Marcuse’s critique, seé “Industrialisierung und 
Kapitelismus,” Heidelberg address, April, 1964, and 
the critical rejoinders by. Reinhard Bendix and 
Benjamin Nelson (forthcoming Proceedings). 
Marcuse has become the best known representative 
of “critical social theory” in the U.S. through his 
books Reason and Revolution (1942), Eros and 
Civilization (1955), and the recent One-Dimensional 
Man (1964), 

T See Georg Lukacs, Die Zerstörung der Vernunft, 
Berlin: Aufbau-Verlag, 1955; on Weber esp. pp. 
474-88, Lukacs followed the Stalinist line before 
1953 but joined the intra-party opposition before 
the Hungarian Revolution; after a period of banish- 
ment he recently emerged again with an appeal 
for a self-critical Marxism that can even accept 
Franz Kafka's bureatcradc nightmare. Cf. Melvin 
Lasky’s perceptive review of two Lukacs trans- 
lations in the New York Times Book Review, 
May 10, 1964, p. 4, especially his remarks on the 
simple-minded thirties.” 

Less known in this country is Hans Mayer, who 
abandoned his professorship of modern literature 
at the University of Leipzig in 1963 and sought 
asylum in Western Germany. For Mayer’s views on 
Weber, see “Die Krise der deutschen Staatslehre 
von Bismarck bis Weimar” (partly written before 
1933), in Karl Marx und das Elend des Geistes, 
Meissenheim: Westkulturverlag, 1948, pp. 48-75. 
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the great possibilities postulated by Marx’s 
theory of human nature. 

(2) Epistemologically, this was due to the 
fact that Weber was a Neo-Kantian, adher- 
ing to the belief that the phenomenal world 
can be conceptualized in many different 
ways. 

(3) Therefore, Weber postulated a uni- 
verse of conflicting values among which no 
scientific choices are possible; this opens the 
way to irrationalism, leading directly to im- 
perialism and ultimately to fascism. For if 
Weber denies the truth of Marxism and is 
too much of a secular relativist to subscribe 
to outmoded religious metaphysics he must 
perforce take the nationalist and militarist 
nation state as his major political and even 
moral reference. 

(4) Weber’s mode of thinking was typi- 
cally bourgeois, insensitive to the truth that 
capitalism has been the most extreme exploi- 
tation of man. In class defense, men like 
Weber and Georg Simmel—both capitalist 
rentiers and parasites, “objectively” speak- 
ing &—view social reality in formalized 
terms, conceiving of capitalism as a system 
of rational calculation based on the abstract 
medium of money. Significantly, Weber is 
also concerned with the “spirit” (Geist) of 
capitalism and its affinity to the Calvinist 
ethic. But in his most detached scholarly 
work, Economy and Society, an “orgy of 
formalism” in its casuistic definitions of 
types of action and of domination, Weber re- 
veals the depravity, the Ungeist, of capitalist 
society.® 

(5) Weber’s interest in a comparative 
study of social structure and ideology “re- 
flects” the imperialist interests of the capital- 
ist countries; it is “expansionist” sociology. 

Most of these charges clearly apply to con- 
temporary American social science as well. 
In spite of their basic optimism, most Ameri- 
can social scientists are skeptical of the idea 
of potentiality, have been vaguely Neo- 
Kantian, and have focussed on the methodo- 
logical and conceptual elaboration of their 
disciplines-—hence have been guilty of “posi- 
tivistic formalism.” Moreover, American so- 
cial science tends' to appear as a defensive 


8 Lukacs, of. cit., p. 361. 
® Marcuse, “Industrialisierung . . 
p. 2 of mimeo. version. 


. op, dt, 
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Cold War instrument, in view of its increas- 
ing interest in newly developing countries. 


THE NAZI CRITIQUE 


In general, the Nazi critique has been even 
less sophisticated than the Marxist critique, 
but there are also some striking parallels. Ex- 
ceptions to the rule of ignorance and incom- 
petence were Carl Schmitt, the renowned and 
notorious political scientist and constitu- 
tional exp=rt, and the forgotten Christoph 
Steding, the unfulfilled hope of Nazi philoso- 
phy. Both men share two features with the 
Marxists mentioned above: they held sub- 
stantially the same opinion of positivistic 
sociology—except for the race issue—and 
they were prominent but politically marginal 
ideologists. I shall limit myself to Steding, 
who was more direct and typical than the 
elusive anc more capable Carl Schmitt.1° 

Steding made a limited effort to conform 
to some of the canons of scholarship in his 
Ph.D. dissertation of 1932 on “Max Weber’s 
Politics and Science,” in which he asserted 
their identity and found Weber’s notion of 
charismatic leadership very congenial." 
Steding’s major concoction, begun on a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant in the early 
thirties, grew into a violent attack on the 
“disease of European culture.” 1? Mixing 


10 Carl Schmitt started from an authoritarian 
Catholic position. His major szholarly work is his 
Verfassungslehre, Munich: Duncker und Humblot, 
1928 (3rd unchanged ed., 1957); on Weber, see 
pp. 286f., 307, 314, 335f., 341 and 347. Scholarly 
in substance too is his essay Der Begriff des 
Politischen (1927). See the text of 1932 with a 
defensive preface (1963), Berlin: Duncker und . 
Humblot, 1563. This essay contains his famous ` 
friend-foe distinction as the basic criterion of the 
political prozess. The Naztfied edition of 1933 
(Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt) differs | 
only—but dacisively—in tone, terminology and 
omission, Weber, for whom Schmitt had high re- 
gard, is no longer mentioned, but Franz Oppen- 
helmer is suddenly identified as a “Berlin-Frankfurt 
sociologist”—evoking the image of the two cities 
as citadels of Jiberalism-capitalism-bolshevism- 
Judaism-sociclogism. Schmitt suffered quick decline 
after 1933, but he was one of the most effective 
opponents of the Welmar Republic and of soclology 
during the late twenties, 

11 Christoph Steding, Politik und Wissenschaft 
bei Maz Weber, Breslau: Korn, 1932. 

18 Das Reich und die Krankheit der europäischen 
Kultur, Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 
1938. 
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historical fact and paranoid phantasy, he 
argued that this disease originated with the 
Westphalian Peace of 1648 when the West- 
ern European nation states established a 
balance of power which made an effective 
Reick impossible and hence vitiated a uni- 
versalist political and cultural order that 
would have restored philosophic realism. The 
age of neutralism arrived and championed 
the liberal theory of the laissez-faire state, 
philosophical nominalism and value-free 
sociology.18 

In vivid organic imagery, Steding showed 
that the “disease carriers” that threatened 
the Reick were located in the Rhein valley; 
Weber had suggested that terms like 
“nation,” “Nationalgefukl” or “Volk” were 
not really applicable to “neutralized” areas 
like Switzerland, Alsace-Lorraine, Luxem- 
burg and Lichtenstein, for which opposition 
to “militarist” Germany provided a strong 
basis of their sense of political community. 
The old Calvinist territories of Switzerland 
and the Netherlands became the corner- 
stones of the hostile wall of Rhenish cities 
which had been Free Imperial cities or anti- 
Prussian court residences. Basle was the 
preferred domicile of Jacob Burckhardt and 
Friedrich Nietzsche, the two most formidable 
intellectual enemies of the Reich in the last 
third of the 19th century; the old univer- 
sities of Freiburg, Heidelberg and Marburg 
excelled in “quasi-Calvinist” and “quasi- 
Jewish” Neo-Kantianism; the old court resi- 
dence Darmstadt was the home of several 
figures of the charismatic George circle, 
which was suspect because of its esthetically 
refined vision of a Third Reich; 15 the trade 
and university centers of Frankfurt and 
Cologne, which pioneered institutes for 
economic and sociological research, provided 
the link to Amsterdam. 


18 Carl Schmitt also construed a theory of 
political decline from the 16th century to the 
liberal-bourgeols age of “neutral” and “unpolitical” 
attitudes and social spheres. See “Das Zeitalter der 
Neutralislerungen und Entpolitisierungen” (1929), 
reprinted in Der Begriff des Politischen, op. dt. 


_ 1963, pp. 79-95. 


14See Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (4th 
ed, Johannes Winckelmann, ed.), Tübingen: Mohr, 
1956, pp. 242ff. 

38 For Webers own dead-pan references to 
George’s charismatic exaltation, see op. cit., pp. 142, 
664, 
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In this context Max Weber and Thomas 
Mann appear as the last two outstanding and 
personally admirable representatives of bour- 
geois civilization in its terminal stage of 
decadence and fatal disease—exactly as they 
do for the Marxists.1* Their work is the last 
achievement of the bourgeois spirit: it is 
capitalist, urban, abstract, nominalist, neu- 
tralist; Neo-Kantian and, for Steding, of 
course, “Jewish” by association. 

As in the Marxist perspective, there is no 
basic difference between Imperial Germany 
and the Weimar Republic: both are capital- 
ist societies, The personnel and the personal- 


.ities are largely the same: William I and 


Weber, his stormiest critic, appear akin in 
their haste, nervousness and imperialist 
posturing, lacking a real power-drive. But 
Weber and ‘Thomas Mann are also acknowl- 
edged to have been more perceptive than 
most other members of their class. Their 
support of parliamentary government made 
them ideological spokesmen or symbols of 
the Weimar Republic, the spirit of which, 
alas, was that of Locarno—another “neutral- 
ist” locality17 

Christoph Steding and his Marxist counter- 
parts read their sociologists with malicious 
care so as to use sociological insights as 
political weapons and turn the tables on 
Weber, Simmel and other members of the 
Generation of 1890. Both Steding and the 
Marxists adhere to a vulgar sociology of 
knowledge, an all too easy and superficial 


16 See, for example, Hans Mayer, Thomas Mann: 
Werk und Entwicklung, Berlin: Volk und Welt, 
1950, and “Thomas Manns ‘Doktor Faustus’: 
Roman einer Endzeit und Endzeit eines Romans,” 
in Von Lessing bis Thomas Mann, Pfulligen: Neske, 
1959, pp. 383-404; Georg Lukacs, Thomas Mann, 
Berlin: Aufbau-Verlag, 1949; see also Hans Mayer’s 
“revisionist” review essay, “Georg Lukacs’ Grösse 
und Grenze,” Dis Zeit, July 24, 1964, p. 12. 

Mann and Weber were impressed with Lukacs’ 
pre-Marxist Theory of the Novel (written in 
1914/15). The figure of Naphta in the Magic 
Mountain (1924) 1s said to have drawn on 
Lukacs’ personality. On Lukacs’ personal acquain- 
tance with the Webers, see Marianne Weber, op. 
cit, pp. 508f., 511, 533, and his autobiographical 
statement of 1962 in Dis Theorle des Romans, 
Neuwied: Luchterhand, 1963, pp. 5-9. 

1f In Locarno (Switzerland) in 1925, Belgium, 
France, England, Italy and Germany concluded 
the famous treaty that guaranteed the existing 
frontiers and seemed to create the basis for lasting 
peace among the European nations. This was the 
era of the “Spirit of Locarno.” 
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notion of correspondence between ideas and 
social structure! The facts are sometimes 
correct, but the political conclusions exbi- 
trary. Thus, Steding points out that Weber 
became interested in Confucianism only efter 
Germany took over Kiaochow in 1298. 
Weber wrote Ancient Judaism and som= of 
his most passionate political essays in the 
midst of the turmoil of the First World War, 
when he felt like a lonely prophet.!° Sted-ng, 
the proud peasant son, also charged Weber 
with the inability of the decadent to finish 
their work and to defend their political in- 
terests successfully. Yet, ironically, he cied 
at the age of 35 in 1938, before finishing his 
long and rambling work, and the two most 
notorious Nazi henchmen, Himmler and 
Heydrich, who considered using his book as 
a major indoctrination text,®° perished within 
a few years, eliminating for the time béing 
this kind of threat to the social sciences. 


THE NATURAL-RIGHT CRITIQUE 


In reaction to the risé of totalitasian 
Nazism and Communism some promirent 
writers have urged a return to natural right, 
which posits a natural or rational hierar-hy 
of values, Adherents believe that this her- 
archy can be discovered by philosophic re- 
flection or intuition, or that it has been 
revealed to man. But because this latter-day 
revival of natural right is so obviously a 
reactive phenomenon, it has a strong instru- 
mental or functionalist admixture. Those of 
Weber’s critics who more or less fall beck 
on natural rights have either stressed 
philosophical implications or they have bsen 


18 This intellectual game of arguing by facile as- 
sociation or spurious correspondence has infisite 
variations. One latter-day version would corsist 
in linking the meetings of the Internaticnal 
Sociological Assoclation in Liège, Amsterdam -nd 
Stresa (where, in 1935, England, France and Ialy 
protested unsuccessfully against German rearma- 
ment) to the “neutralist” atmosphere of these 
localities, on the one hand, and the “neutralsst’ 
or, if need be, “instrumental” character of sociology 
on the other. For the 1962 meetings in Washington, 
D.C., other labels could easily be found ("Old 
War stalemate,” etc.). 

19 Cf, Steding, Maz Weber, op. ct., pp. 108 znd 
31. 

20Sée the letter of Hefnrich Himmler to Ren- 
hard Heydrich, February 1, 1939, in Leon Pollfalov 
and Josef Ulf (eds.), Das Dritte Reick und seine 
Denker: Dokumente, Berlin: Arani, 1959, p. 282. 
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concerned primarily with political conse- 
quences, especially with the course of Ger- 
man history. 

Politico-bhilosophical critiques. The at- 
tacks on this level have been carried in par- 
ticular by Leo Strauss and Eric Voegelin.®! 
For them, Weber is the greatest and most 
typical representative af modern social 
science. “No one since Weber,” says Strauss, 
“has devoted a comparable amount of in- 
telligence, assiduity, and almost fanatical 
devotion to the basic problem of the social 
sciences, Whatever may have been his errors, 
he is the greatest social scientist of our 
century.” But Weber helped lead social 
science into the “morass of relativism.” 
According to Strauss and Voegelin, science 
should be understood no longer positivistic- 
ally, but again ontologically as the search 
for prima principia. Whoever does not be- 
lieve in the oneness of truth cannot help but 


, succumb to a chaos of random values. With- 


out the acceptance of natural rights, rela- 
tivism and its dialectical counterpart, totali- 
tarian absolutism, appear inevitable. 

Like the Marxists and Steding, Voegelin 
develops a formula identifying the forces of 
evil in history. Instead of focusing on the 
capitalist spirit of inhuman rationality and 
neutrality, he attacks the whole “gnostic 
search for a civil theology,” for a perfect 
order on earth. For Voegelin, the Nazis’ 
belief in the Third Reich, and the Marxists’ 
hopes for a classless society after the Revolu- 
tion, are gnostic phantasies about the millen- 
nium. Their very attempt to create total, 
goodness by their own definition is bound 
to turn government into a force of total evil. 
Furthermore, gnosticism is not just a matter 
of totalitarianism but is typical of Western- 
ization in general, a global process that is 
continuing in the United States and Western 
Europe.** 

Positivistic gnosticism has destroyed 
political science proper: methods have sub- 
ordinated relevance, useless facts are ac- 
cumulated, objectivity is equated with the 

2 See Leo Strauss, Natural Right and History, 
Chicago: University of Chicagc Press, 1953, Ch. 2; 
Eric Voegelin, The New Science of Politics, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952, pp. 
13-26, 

24 Strauss, op. cit., p. 36. 

28 Op, cit., p. 163. 

24 See op. cit, p. 164. 
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exclusion of value judgments. Jn this scheme 
Weber occupies a transitional position, He 
was a “positivist with regrets,” who tabooed 
classic and Christian metaphysics. Voegelin 
finds it revealing that Weber neglected these 
two traditions in his vast comparative 
studies of the affinity between status groups 
and ethical ideas. If he had not shied away 
from them he would have discovered there 
“the belief in a rational science of human 
and social order and especially of natural 
law. Moreover, this science was not simply a 
belief, but was actually elaborated as a work 
of reason,” * Weber’s positivism made him 
see history as a process of rationalization, 
whereas modern history was actually a 
downfall from the grace of reason—in the 
light of the scientia prima. Because Weber 
did not recognize natural right, he had to 
demonize politics. Only his ethics of re- 
sponsibility was a rational counterforce. 
Voegelin concedes that Weber made a 
stronger effort than all other positivists to 
turn social science in a meaningful direction, 
but since Voegelin adopts a Christian dual- 
ism, he feels compelled to reject Weber in 
the end?’ 

For Strauss, too, the troubles of recent 
history have been due basically to the denial 
of natural right. Its rejection is tantamount 
to nihilism, and in Weber’s case it led to 
“noble nihilism.” Since American. social 
science largely agrees with Weber’s relativ- 
ism, it has become something of a German 
aberration (says the German philosopher): 


It would not be the first time that a nation, 
defeated on the battlefield and, as it were, 
annihilated as a political being, has deprived 
its conquerors of the most sublime fruit of 
victory by imposing on them the yoke of its 
own thought. Whatever might be true of the 
thought of the American people, certainly 
American social science has adopted the very 
attitude toward natural right which, a genera- 
ce aay could still be described, with some 
usibility, as characteristic of German 
Thought ` 


a Op. "a8 OP. dt, p. 20. 

28 As a young man, Voegelin was under Weber’s 
spell and wrote an excellent analysis of Weber's 
rationalism, in particular, of the difference between 
the necessary resignation of the responsible political 
activist (Weber’s theory) and that.of the esthetic 
creator (Simmel’s theory); see Erich Voegelin, 
“Uber Max Weber,” Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift 
jūr Literatur, 3 (1925), pp. 177-93. 

a7 Strauss, of. cdt., p. 2. In contrast, in the wake 
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This is an extreme statement, which may 
have heen advanced for its shock value, But 
Strauss is fair enough to denounce the 
reductio ad Hitlerum’ the assertion that 
Weber’s thinking led to Fascism, This kind 
of reductionism has been typical of the his- 
torical critique associated with moralistic 
liberalism. 

The critique of moralistic liberalism. 
American liberals have traditionally shown 
exasperation with the reverses of democracy 
abroad: Moreover, their pragmatist back- 
ground has made them especially skeptical 
toward German idealism and to a lesser ex- 
tent toward historical materialism, another 
German product.*® Times have changed, 
however, since 1935 when Ellsworth Faris 
rejected Pareto from implied moral premises, 
without conceding any utility whatever to 
Pareto’s political sociology.®° But many 
liberals still tend to distrust the detached 
sociological study of power and of non- 
democratic systems of government, except 
Communism and Nazism—as the most ex- 
treme negations of liberalism they fit into a 
moralistic black-white scheme. Until very 
recently, at least, there were few studies of 
the growing number of authoritarian govern- 
ments not just as variants of Fascism or 
Communism but as different types of 
dominations, age-old or brand-new, This 
traditional distrust may also explain some 
of the uneasiness toward Weber’s insistence 
on the facts of power and toward his 
nationalism, which at best is regarded as a 
characteristic that he shared with most 
scholars of his generation, especially Durk- 


of the First World War some EngHsh scholara felt 
that one of its benefits had been liberation from 
the yoke of “German” value-free science; see 
Voegelin, op. cit., p. 189. 

38 See Strauss, op. cdi, p- 42. 

39 Paradoxically, however, some liberals have been 
more sympathetic with the extreme German left 
than with the convinced supporters of parllamentary 
government in the Soclal Democratic labor move- 
ment—after both 1918 and 1945-~because the 
former seemed to promise a utopian reconstruc- 
tion. Cf. my study, The Social Democrats in Im- 
perial Germany, Totowa: Bedminster Press, 1963, 
pp. 323ff. For a recent textbook fllustration of 
this moralistic bias, ses John E. Rodes, Germany: 
A History, New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1964, preface. 

40 See Ellsworth Faris, “An Estimate of Pareto,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 41 (1935), pp. 


657-68, 
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heim. Moreover, the experience of Nazism 
provides a powerful moral perspective on 
German history and makes it hard to be 
fair to past generations. 

The interest among American social sci- 
entists, first in Fascism and then in totali- 
tarianism in general, was shared and 
stimulated by German political exiles. In 
reflecting upon the rise of Nazism, scme 
writers began to view Weber, not so muck as 
a direct Nazi forerunner, but as a symptom 
of things to come.3! This concern has row 
been taken up by a new generation of Cer- 
man scholars. Intent on understanding the 
causes of the German catastrophe, some of 
them have been so preoccupied with the 
political interpretation of Weber that they 
tend to lose sight not only of his scholarly 
intentions and achievements but also of the 
rationale of sociology. Weber, a major argu- 
ment goes, emphasized too strongly the in- 
strumental instead of the inherent value of 
democracy—that is, democracy as decreed 
by natural law. He advocated charismetic 
leadership in the face of bureaucratization, 
and therefore favored the direct election of 
the President of the Weimar Republic, a con- 
stitutional provision that proved fatal in 
1933. Hence the conclusion: Neither from 
the viewpoint of natural rights nor from that 
of pragmatic compromise does Weber’s pcsi- 
tion provide reliable support for a pluralist 
system in which mundane group interests 
must continually be readjusted, a task that 
can be accomplished best with a minimum 
of charismatic excitement.®? 


1 J, P, Mayer, who feels more at home with 
Tocqueville’s older conservative liberalism, wrote 
bis reflections on Weber and German politics in he 
early thirtles, contemporaneous with the work of 
Lukacs, Hans Mayer and Steding, and publisked 
them in war-time England. J. P. Mayer, Max Weer 
and German Politics, London: Faber and Faker, 
1943, Hans Kohn, life-long student of nationalism, 
recently echoed Mayer and placed Weber squarely 
in the ranks of narrow-minded nationalists; see ais 
The Mind of Germany, New York: Scribner, 1930, 
pp. 269, 278-87. i 

82 The most impressive study on this score, super- 
seding J. P. Mayer, Js Wolfgang Mommsen’s Max 
Weber und dis deutsche Politik, 1890-1920, 
Tübingen: Mohr, 1959; for Mommsen’s impltit 
natural rights view, see p. 407. As a German lis- 
torlan, Mommsen is, of course, far removed from 
the interest of American sociologists in Weber, Ent 
his treatment becomes questionable to them the 
moment he interprets Weber's sociological analyzes 
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Related to these arguments is another kind 
of historical reductionism, which assumes a 
downfall from the Age of Reason. A number 
of younger German writers, holding a nat- 
ural-rights pcsition at least for polemical 
purposes, have construed an ideological line 
leading to Nazism which runs, for example, 
from Kant’s formalistic Categorical Impera- 
tive, through Ranke’s view of states and peo- 
ples as historical individualities, through the 
legal positivism since the eighteen-sixties, to 
Weber’s sociological definition of politics and 
the state, and from there to Carl Schmitt’s 
theory of politics as friend-foe relations— 
only one last step removed from Hitler’s 
views and crimes. In the same fashion, 


as political ideology. Accordingly he was criticized 
on both historicel and methodological grounds in a 
sympostum by three American (formerty German) 
social scientists: Reinhard Bendix, Karl Loewen- 
stein and the late Paul Honigshelm in Kölner 
Zeitschrift fir Soziologie, 13 (1961), pp. 258ff. 
Mommeen replied at length against what he called 
the Weber orthodoxy in ibid., 15 (1963), pp. 295- 
321. 

The facts on the presidential issue have now 
been uncovered în the excellent study by Gerhard 
Schulz, Zwischen Demokratie und Diktatur: Ver- 
fassungspolitik und Reichsreform in der Weimarer 
Republik, Berlin: Gruyter, 1963, I, pp. 114-42. 
Schulz points out that far from taking a blunt 
position in favor of a “Caeserist” leader, Weber 
gradually shifted his opinions in response to the 
changing political situation and the diversity of 
opinion in committee meetings. Eventually he came 
to favor a pcpularly elected president as a 
mediator between the Reichstag and the States, 
between the unitary and the federative principle. 
Cf. Weber, Gesammelte folitische Schriften 
(Johannes Winckelmann, ed.). Tübingen: Mohr, 
1958, pp. 394-471, 486-89. Schulz also delivered the 
commemorative address on “Weber as a Political 
Critic” before the Friedrich-Naumann-Stiftung, 
Heidelberg, 1954. 

88See Wilhelm Hennis, “Zum Problem der 
deutschen Staatsanschauung,” Vterteljahrshefte fir 
Zeitgeschichte, 7 (1959), pp. 1-23. For a similar 
construction making Schmitt a terminal point of a 
long development passing through Weber, see Heinz 
Laufer, Das Kriterium politiscken Handelns: Eine 
Studie sur Freund-Feind-Doktrin von Carl Schmitt, 
Munich: Institut für politische Wissenschaften der 
Universicdt München, 1961. For Mommsen’s inter- 
pretation of Scamitt’s “logical” elaboration of 
Weber, see Mommsen, of. cdt., pp. 379-86. For a 
judicious assessment, in the wake of the 1964 
Heidelberg convention, of the link and the dif- 
ference between Weber and Schmitt, see Karl 
Loewith, “Max Weber und Ca-] Schmitt,” a ful- 
page essay in the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 
June 27, 1964. Loewith also delivered the main 
address on “Scierce as a Vocation” at the Weber 
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other writers have tried to trace the rise of 
totalitarian democracy from Rousseau’s gen- 
eral will, through Saint-Simon’s technocratic 
elite and Marx’s theory of the class struggle, 
to Lenin’s democratic centralism—only one 
last step removed from Stalin.3* 

The tracing of such ideological lineages is 
a challenging and fascinating task, but it is 
also very difficult, since the scholar must do 
justice to the individual’s subjective inten- 
tions and to the complexities of historical 
reality; he must avoid a facile theory of 
antecedents, stepping stones and parallels, 
since it is in the nature of politics that dif- 
ferences of degree in belief and action are 
critical (the rule of the lesser evil). With re- 
gard to “Max Weber before Fascism,” Ernst 
Nolte has brilliantly balanced the account.®5 


SUBJECTIVE INTENT AND OBJECTIVE 
CONSEQUENCES 


There is no effective protection against 
the misuse of ideas, against their deteriora- 
tion into ideological coins and political weap- 
ons. The doctrine of natural rights, too, has 
been susceptible to political misuse, not least 
in this century.2¢ Ideas always have unin- 
tended consequences, and sociology largely 
lives off this fact. Weber himself showed the 
possible relations between the Protestant 
ethic and the spirit of capitalism. But he was 
never concerned with declaring Calvin or 
Baxter responsible for the materialism of the 
capitalist erd, or Karl Marx, for the intransi- 
gence of the labor movement. His grasp of 


commemoration of the University of Heldelberg, 
April, 1964. ' -a 

%JIn addition to Eric Voegelin, see Jacob L. 
Talmon, Tke Origins of Totalitarian Democracy, 
New York: Praeger, 1960, and Political Messtanism: 
The Romantic Phase, London: Secker and War- 
burg, 1960; Georg Iggers, The Cult of Authority: 
The Political Philosophy of the Saint-Simonians, 
The Hague: M. Nijhoff, 1958, and id. (ed.), The 
Doctrine of Saint-Simon! An Exposition, Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1958, pp. ix-xlvil. For a critique of 
this approach, see Alfred Cobban, In Search of 
Humanity: The Role of the Enlightenment in 
Modern History, New York: Braziller, 1960. 

36 “Wax Weber vor dem Faschismus,” Der Staat, 
2 (1963), pp. 295-321; see also his major compara- 
tive study of French, Italian and German Fascism, - 
Der Faschismus in seiner Epocke, Munich: Piper, 
1963. 

3 Cf. Ernst Topltsch, “Max Weber und die 
Soziologie heute,” address before the 1964 Heldel- 
berg convention. 
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historical reality protected him from sub- 
scribing to any Devil-theory of history. 

Since my main interest is not an historical 
defense of Weber, I shall merely summarize 
some of the factors to be taken into consid- 
eration in this context: 

(1) Weber insisted on realism in politics 
because the politically dominant Right ad- 
hered to idealist and romanticist notions to 


“provide motive and cover for irresponsible 


power politics, 

(2) Weber insisted on realistic politics also 
because for decades the sterile left-wing lib- 
eral opposition of Imperial Germany stuck 
to “principles” regardless of political feasi- 
bility. 

(3) He insisted that he was as patriotic 
as anybody else because (before 1918) he 
could not hope to exert any influence at all 
on the German Establishment unless he 
turned its own values against it by repeat- 
edly pointing out that Imperial Germany 
and its ruling groups violated national ideals 
and national interests.?? 

(4) He insisted on value-neutrality in the 
classroom because the nationalist historian 
Treitschke and similar “professors” of ideo- 
logical creeds indoctrinated students from 
the rostrum. 

(5) He insisted it was the university’s 
business to make the students face the logi- 
cal consequences of their beliefs because 
most of his listeners were middle- and upper- 
class students predisposed to nationalist 
sentiments. 

(6) He insisted, finally, on an ethic of 
responsibility and of the politically possible 
(while conceding the abstract honorableness 
of an ethic of good intentions) because in 
1919 the ideologists of the Right and the 
Left were interested in anything else but the 
creation of parliamentary government in 
Germany. 

31 This is not to deny that Weber had a vocifer- 
ously nationalist phase when he supported the 
extreme Conservatives, at about the age of 30, but 
he quickly moved on to the liberal Left, advocat- 
ing the integration of the Social Democratic labor 
movement (cf. Roth, op. dt., Chs. 10 and 11). 
See Weber’s autobiographical statement on his 
shift of opinion In the preface to “Parlament und 
Reglerung. ... ,” Politische Schriften, op. cit., pp. 
297f. Very useful for an historical judgment are 
the documents selected and commented on by 


Eduard Baumgarten In Max Weber: Werk und 
Person, Tübingen: Mohr, 1964. 
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It is true that national welfare was Weber’s 
ultimate political yardstick, since he consid- 
ered himself a political man, not a theologian 
or philosopher-—two very different types, 
who are not forced to operate within a given 
political unit. Constitutional problems were 
secondary to national welfare only in this 
abstract regard, not in the realm of practical 
politics or of sociological analysis, Weber 
gave much more thought to the instrumen- 
talities of parliamentary government than 
almost anybody else, including the Left, 


during the last decade of the Empire. His. 


only hope for public effectiveness lay in the 
persuasiveness of the technical arguments 
for parliamentary government; the Empire’s 
history had proven that ideological appeals 
for parliamentarism were in vain. 

Weber’s references to national welbute 
were residual and did not imply any denial 
of the welfare of other nations.2° He never 
advocated colonialist or annexionist policies, 
But he was convinced that a great political 
power had special obligations—he called it a 
“miserable duty.” He became ever more 
doubtful whether Germany was morally 
qualified to be a great nation, and he was 
prepared to let those obligations fall to the 
United States, where they have been affirmed 
in general by moralistic liberalism. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS 


The annual convention of the German 
Sociological Association in Heidelberg in 
April, 1964—a meeting dedicated to the cen- 
tenary of Weber’s birth—was the largest 
gathering ever of the German association, 
but sociological interests were almost com- 
pletely submerged by a political dispute. 
Older Marxists and younger social scientists 
joined in all-out attack on Weber, while gov- 
ernment representatives acknowledged his 
contribution to German democracy.*® Ameri- 


38 Cf, Nolte, “Max Weber ,.. ,” of, cit, p. 18, 

a Cf. Carl Cerny, “Storm Over Max Weber,” 
Encounter, August 1964, pp. 57-59, and the report 
in Kölner Zeitschrift fiir Sosiologie, 16 (1964), pp, 
404-24. 

+0 The former President of the Federal Republic, 
Theodor Heuss, one of Weber’s friends and 
political collaborators (deceased in December, 
1963), had intended to lead the public tribute to 
Weber; all major newspapers took note of the 
centenary In essays and extensive news coverage 
of commemorative meetings and particularly of the 
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can sociologists tried to talk sociology but 
were eventually forced to reply in a similar 
vein, 

Political critiques of Weber can to some 
extent be considered merely the price a 
scholar must be prepared to pay for entering 
the political arena and exposing himself to 
the crude vehemence of political controversy. 
Most social scientists since Weber’s time 
have refrained from playing the dual role of 
scholar and political man, but the critiques 
reviewed here illustrate that this does not 
guarantee protection, On the one hand, ad- 
herents of Marxism, Nezism and Natural 
Law have not only refused to recognize any 
dividing line between ideclogy and sociology, 
but they have also shown a common tendency 
toward an historical reductionism which is 
a challenge to serious scholarship; on the 
other, political sociologists are liable to pro- 
voke political opposition by dealing with the 
facts of national power and domestic group 
interests, This makes them controversial in 
their professional roles and ultimately makes 
it impossible for them to avoid taking an 
explicit political stand. Weber’s scholarly 
canons and his sociological ethic were a ma- 
jor attempt to cope with this perennial 
tension. 

The disarmament issue and the two Cuban 
crises have recently led a number of social 
scientists to deal more intensively with vital 
problems of peace and war, not just in their 
roles as private citizens but in guiding their 
research and in speaking for their disciplines 
to colleagues and the public. This is a wel- 
come development as long as it does not lead 
to what Weber called an “apolitical ethos 
of brotherhood.” It stands to reason that 
the younger generation of American and 
European social scientists should avoid 
a rhetoric that might seem to favor na- 
tionalism at the moment when international 
cooperation inside Western Europe and 
across the Atlantic is in its most serious 
crisis since the Second World War. Espe- 


‘cially in Raymond Aron’s presentation at the 


Heidelberg convention it became clear that 





various Heidelberg meetings--evidence of public 
attention to a social scientist which is still un- 
likely in the U.S. For Heuss’ last literary tribute to 
Weber, see “Max Weber in seiner Gegenwart,” his 
1958 introduction to Weber’s political writings, 
op. cit, pp. vila. 


` THE EMPIRICAL STUDY OF VALUES 


the nationalist rhetoric of de Gaulle and the 
German de Gaullists indirectly affected the 
course of the debates, with Weber providing 
a parable for Aron.* 

Weber’s rhetoric is indeed outmoded, since 
it referred to the conditions of Imperial Ger- 
many, the First World War and the national- 
ist intransigence of Versailles. But the pres- 
ent Atlantic crisis seems to teach with 
regrettable clarity that nationalism even of 
the older brand is still a potent force, quite 
apart from the international Cold War ideol- 
ogies, Moreover, the dilemmas of American 
foreign policy over Cuba and Vietnam and 
the domestic agonies over civil rights daily 
pose the issue of the balance between respon- 


sible, effective action and good intentions. 


The insights of political sociology can ben- 
efit both friend and foe of a pluralist so- 
ciety, but only such a society can provide 
the requisite freedom of intellectual inquiry. 
This gives political sociology a vested interest 


4t See Raymond Aron, “Max Weber et la 
politique de puissance,” address before the 1964 
Heidelberg convention. For Aron’s earlier appre- 
ciation of Weber, see his German Sociology (M. 
and T. Bottomore, trans.), Glencoe: Free Press, 
1957, pp. 67-106 (first French edition, 1936), 
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in its preservation. The growing involvement 
of political sociology in problems of political, 
economic and social development, an involve- 
ment which appears to opponents as an ex- 
pression of Yankee imperialism, neo-colonial- 
ism or even fascism, affirms this interest. 
At the same time the political prospects of 
social science, and especially of political so- 
ciology, have become less and less hopeful 
in many of the newly developing or newly 
independent countries. Until a few years ago 
most American social scientists hoped for the 
spread of their disciplines to many of these 
countries, But at this point one cannot put 
much faith in the reception of certain re- 
search techniques in Communist countries, 
particularly the Soviet Union; and recent 
events in Cuba,** Burma and Africa have in- 
creased the possibility that social science will 
remain a Western institution linked to the 
general fate of the Western world, the unique 
history and uncertain future of which were 
Weber’s dominant political and scholarly 
concern. 


42Cf, Heinz Hartmann, “Sociology in Cuba,” 
American Sociological Review, 28 (August, 1963), 
pp. 624-28. 


A PROPOSAL FOR THE EMPIRICAL STUDY OF VALUES 


Haroro FALLDING 
Rutgers + The State University 


Confusion persists in the study of values partly because values are made synonymous with 
things valued. But the term should be reserved for satisfactions that are self-sufficient, These 
should be distinguished from instrumental satisfactions and from pleasures, interests, compul- 
sions and benefits added, Parsons’ pattern variables refer to the considerations involved in 
electing values rather than to values themselves. Becker's dichotomy of the sacred and secular 
refers to the considerations involved in the conservation of values. It is suggested that five 
types of values can be distinguished, viz. membership, partisanship, ownership, interest and 
face. Some observations are made on the requirements for their empirical study. 


HAT is a value and how is it to be 

recognized? In view of the centrality 

of the concept in sociology and the 

ease with which theorists, researchers and 

social critics all use it, our inability to answer 
this is alarming. ' 

A RIGHT DEFINITION GIVES A RIGHT CHOICE 
OF INDICES 


The term “values” is often used in a 
broad sense to mean simply, “things valued.” 


But that is to define the term so broadly 
that it loses point, and it does, in fact, con- 
fuse the whole subject. It is better to restrict 
this term in the way Nadel? suggested, to 
refer not to ends of practical or spectfic 
utility, but to the more autonomous worth- 
whileness which is believed to reside in cer- 
tain classes of objects, and which conse- 


15. F. Nadel, “Social Control and Self- 
Regulation,” Social Forces, 31 (March, 1953), p. 
270, 
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quently gives rise to principles that rule over 
behavior. A value, then, is a generalized end 
that guides behavior toward uniformity in 
a variety of situations, with the object of 
repeating a particular self-sufficient satisfac- 
tion. It is admittedly seldom easy to d2cide 
which satisfactions are made self-sufficient 
and which are instrumental, but a meaning- 
ful comparison of the values of different in- 
dividuals or groups is impossible without 
this. For it és precisely in this distinction 
that a difference of values lies. Whereas 
many persons or groups “value” many of 
the same things, e.g., money, food, krowl- 
edge and entertainment, they differ simply 
` because they “place a value” on one of them 
that differs from the value put on it by 
others. Questions of what value is placed on 
a thing are tte important ones in the s-udy 
of values, and not simply questions of what 
things are valued; all desired things must be 
somehow viewed together and the place given 
to each estimeted. This much at least can be 
said for the Study of Values, which Vernon 
and Allport? built on Spranger’s® types: it 
was worked out with this fact in mind. 

Another paint to which we shall come 
ought to be foreshadowed. The “ends” or 
“objects” that we “value” are really all ex- 
periences of or specific states of involveraent 
with what we might more ordinarily call “ob- 
jects.” They are in that sense desired sub- 
jective states (satisfactions), but are made 
objective in being held in view by symbofiza- 
tion. To value the experience of saving mcney 
is different from valuing the experience of 
burning it: it is not enough in either cas2 to 
say that the person values money. Through- 
out the paper a valued “object” is ta be 
understood as a satisfaction envisaged. 

We might seek to learn what stands higher 
to a person in a scale of self-sufficiency by 
noting his preferences in choice situations 


*Pbilip E. Vernon and Gordon W. Allport, “A 
Test for Personal Values,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 3 (October-December, 1931), 
pp. 232-248; and Gordon W. Allport, Philip E. 
Vernon and Gardner Lindzey, Study of Vlues 
(rev. ed.), Melbourne: Australian Council for Edu- 
cational Research by arrangement with Houghton 
Mifflin, 1951. 

3Ses Eduard Spranger, Types of Men: The 
Psychology and Ethics of Personality, Helle: 
Niemeyer Verlag, 1928. 
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where, though a number of experiences are 
directly available, some limitation dictates 
that he cannot avail himself of all. Yet such 
choices do not necessarily reveal the self- 
sufficient object: it may be that the person 
sees the preferred alternative lying instru- 
mentally closer to his desire. It is on the in- 
dividual’s responses to hypothetical situa- 
tions like these that the Allport-Vernon 
Study largely relies. Not all preferences are 
of the type in which to have A one must 
forego B, however. There are other situations 
(and possibly more of them) in which to 


-have A ore must have B as well, B being a 


means without which A is unattainable. In 
these situations it is possible for a person 
to be charged with having let something “get 
out of its place.” He has made what his 
critic thinks should be a means an end in 
itself—but it is never imagined that he can 
do without it. The question of value then 
becomes which of the two the person will 
regard as‘a means and which he will regard 
as self-sufficient. Questions concerning which 
of several things is “the most important or 
appealing” are roughly equivalent to this, 
and the Allport-Vernon Srudy uses questions 
of this kind also. Yet again these questions 
do not necessarily reveal the person’s self- 
sufficient ends, 

Nor can we work out any simple “objec- 
tive” measures that conceive of human values 
by analogy with the economic conception of 
value; thet is, in terms of the use of limited 
resources. Such tests would assume that a 
person values more what he foregoes more 
time, mony or pleasure for. But differentials 
in these respects are determined more by 
contingencies of circumstance than by values 
(that is, indeed, by the pure economics of 
the situation). If a persons spends most of 
his day at work it need not mean that he ~ 


' values work most: it may be that work is 


purely instrumental to the satisfaction of 
earning money, while morey may be purely 
instrumental to other satisfactions. If he 
spends more time and mcney on food than 
books it nzed not mean that he values food 
more than. literature. The philosophy of the 
popular song that “the best things in life are 
free” implies that the best things in life do 
not require that other things be exchanged 
for them tut that other things should be so 
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ordered as to facilitate their attainment, or 
at least not impede it. 

This ordering of ends into a hierarchy 
means that a person will desire not only one 
thing, but everything that he believes its 
attainment depends upon. Yet it would still 
be entirely realistic to say that he values 
only one thing, if his other desires include 
only the things he believes are necessary for 
it and are made instrumental to the autono- 
mous end. There is a world of divergence 
between two persons who desire the same 
things, if an end which is instrumental to 
one is self-sufficient to another. (Conflict in 
intimate relations is very profitably studied 
with this idea in mind).* Thus, values are 
organizing ends, organizing precisely because 
many other satisfactions and actions are sub- 
ordinate to them. They are, for the same 
reason, more realistically identified by notic- 
ing certain consistencies in behavior that in- 
volves effort, and some correspondence be- 
tween this behavior and principles that the 
person professes to follow, than by any eco- 
nomic balance sheet of how much he gives for 
the various things he gains. Self-sufficient 
ends or values are what a person desires 
most of, not what he pays most for. One 
could even define them as what one desires 
without limit—a point made by Riecken and 
Homans.® It is because values have this im- 
perious nature—satisfactions pursued with- 
out limit and never subordinated to others— 
that to entertain more than one is to court 
conflict (unless, like beauty, truth and good- 
ness, they are the same thing in different 
guises). Two or more ends having supreme 
status will be deadly enemies; and this, pre- 
sumably, is the force of the proverb that no 
man can serve two masters. It is for this rea- 
son that the study of values leads to the 
.study of conflict directly. Kluckhohn’s ê re- 


4 See, e.g., Harold Fallding, “Inside the Australian 
Family,” in A. P. Elkin (ed.), Marriage and the 
Family in Australia, Sydney: Angus and Robertson, 
1957, pp. 54-81; and “The Family and the Idea 
of a Cardinal Role,” Human Relations, 14 (Novem- 
ber, 1961), pp. 329-350. 

SHenry W. Riecken and George C. Homans, 
“Psychological Aspects of Social Structure,” in 
Gardner Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social 
Psychology, Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 
1954, pp. 786-832. 

6 Clyde Kluckhohn, et al, “Values and Value- 
Orientations in the Theory of Action,” in Talcott 
Parsons and Edward A. Shils (eds.), Toward a 
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view paper, though exhaustive, is inconclu- 
sive just because it does not penetrate to this 
simplifying principle. He is prepared to en- 
tertain definitions that take things valued 
for values, and he accepts methods that 
would measure them by simple choices. 


VALUES ARE TO BE DISTINGUISHED FROM 
PLEASURES, INTERESTS, COMPULSIONS 
AND BENEFITS ADDED 


I shall turn aside here to acknowledge 
several important points and save as many 
misunderstandings. If we identify values as 
self-sufñcient ends consciously pursued, and 
if we say that following more than one brings 
conflict, we do not imply that the single- 
minded pursuit of one type of satisfaction 
excludes the possibility of enjoying satisfac- 
tions of other kinds, incidentally, as it were, 
and along the way. A man who is not a 
gourmet may still enjoy his food and liquor 
(more than the gourmet does, quite possi- 
bly), and a man who does not worship the 
body may yet draw satisfaction from health 
and strength. These persons will, moreover, 
have to give deliberate thought to securing 
pleasure from fare and physique, though 
without exalting these considerations into 
self-sufficient ends. Opportunities for pleas- 
ure through embellishment or adornment do 
present “temptations”: there is the possibil- 
ity of being mastered by the trifle and having 
it become a value. This is what “vice” means 
in everyday speech. But a man’s pleasures 
need not become his values if they are ap- 
propriately subordinated and, while he may 
not be able to tell you how he does this, it és 
done by anchoring the pleasures in the 
means-end chain of activities which culmi- 
nates in the value(s) of his choice. They are 
“taken with” his purposive pursuits and not 
“by themselves.” The point in ‘this for our 
present purpose is that a person’s pleasures 
are to be distinguished from his values— 
excepting only when they have been exalted 
into that. Interests and compulsions must 
be distinguished from values in a similar 
way. 

An interest develops when a person’s spe- 
cial capacity is matched by his opportunity. 
If circumstances conspire, a sensitive person 


General Theory of Action, Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1962, pp. 388-433. 
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may develop an interest in art, a muscular 
person an interest in sport, a dexterous per- 
son an interest in machinery, and so on, 
Most people seem to have several interests 
and people who have many are admired, Mul- 
tiplicity of interests does not generate inward 
conflict. It may present problems in the allo- 
cation of resources but these are not in prin- 
ciple unresolvable. For interests are not val- 
ues in and of themselyes, Like pleasures, 
they are capable of becoming values if they 
are exalted to self-sufficient status. The great 
defect of the Allport-Vernon Study of Valwes, 
in my opinion, is that it does not recognize 
this, and what it actually yields is a profile 
of interests. 

As for a compulsion, this contrasts with a 
value as a thrust from behind contrasts with 
an attraction from before, The insatiability 
that Durkheim? saw originating in anomie 
may well be the source of a whole variety of 
compulsions, ranging from preoccupation 
with alcohol through preoccupation with 
things as various as sex, status and power. 
Henry ® finds it important to distinguish 
compulsions (which ‘he calls “drives”) from 
values in making his critique of contempo- 
rary America. While I do not necessarily sub- 
scribe to his catalogue of compulsions, I 
share his feeling about the importance of 
making this distinction when studying val- 
ues. Unlike pleasures and interests, compul~ 
sions are not capable of exaltation into val- 
ues: they compete with them, rather, and so 
far as a person is in the grip of compulsions 
his capacity to pursue values is drained away. 

The final point to acknowledge here is 
that unsought satisfactions can be gratui- 
tously added like fringe benefits. The pursuit 
of altruism, for example, frequently brings 
egoistic satisfactions unsought. Yet this in- 
cidental realization of different kinds of sat- 
isfaction is different from pursuing each of 
them as self-sufficient. 





TEmile Durkheim, Swicide (trans. John A. 
Spaulding and George Simpson), Glencoe, IL: The 
Free Press, 1951, pp. 241-272, 

SI have developed this idea in another paper. 
See Harold Fallding, “The Source and Burden of 
Civilization Ilustrated in the Use of Alcohol,” 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcokol, 25 (De- 
cember, 1964), pp. 714-724. 

9 Jules Henry, Culture Against Man, New York: 
Random Hause, 1963, pp. 12-44, 
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PARSONS’ PATTERN VARIABLES REFER NOT TO 
VALDES BUT TO THE ELECTION OF 
VALUES, TO DISCRIMINATIONS 
BETWEEN ENDS AND MEANS 


The need to pursue both instrumental and 
autonomous ends without. getting them 
mixed imposes a kind of discriminatory dis- 
cipline on man; and, of course, he makes 
many mistakes in it. The discipline becomes 
more constant and exacting as lfe becomes 
more complex and differentiated. It is in the 
illumination of this process that four of 
Parsons’ 1° pattern variables come into their 
own: any tendency to take these variables 
for values in themselves. seems misguided. 
Parsons has been chary about calling the 
variables actual “values,” yet he has been 
very conscious of their role in preferences 
and commitments. Discovering them has 
been something like discovering a mine: it 
has not been entirely clear what kind of 
wealth is hidden in them. Max Black’s 4 
pointed question as to what they are has re- 
cently discovered: Parsons’ 13 still quarrying — 
in them for new meaning. 

The self-collectivity dichotomy is of quite 
a different order from the other dichotomies, 
as Parsons 18 now allows, and I shall exclude 
this one from consideration now, though it 
will assume a cardinal importance for a dif- 
ferent reason later on, Affectivity-neutrality, 
diffuseness-specificity, particularism-univer- 
salism and quality-performance—these, I 
suggest, have to do with making discrimina- 
tions: discriminations between involvement 
with objects as ends and involvement with 
them as means. As they are arranged in the 
above listing, the left-hand side represents 
the investment of any state with intrinsic 
worth: it is, to use Toennies’*“ term, a 





10See Talcott Parsons, The Social System, Glen- 
coe, IL; The Free, Press, 1951, pp. 58-67; and 
Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils, “Categories 
of the Orlentation and Organization of Action,” in 
Parsons and Shils (eds.), of. cdt, pp. 53-109. 

11 Sea Max Black, “Some Questions About Par- 
gons’ Theories,” in Max Black (ed.), The Social 
Theories of Talcott Parsons, Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice Hall, 1962, pp. 268-288. 

12 See Talcott Parsons, “The Point of View of 
the Author,” In Black, op. cit, pp. 311-363, 

18 Ibid., pp. 330-332. 

14 Wesenwille and Kérwille, the types of willing 
Toennies associates with Gemeinschaft and Gesell- 
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Wesenwille involvement. Objects thus valued 
are values. Here some obliteration of the dis- 
tinction between subject and object is always 
effected: the person is “identified with,” “as- 
similated into,” “sacrificed to,” “expended 
for,” the symbols of his devotion. When we 
pass to the right-hand side this is trans- 
formed into an impersonal, “secondary,” “ra- 
tional,” intellectuélized or Kiirwille state: 
the involvement takes on a paler, instru- 
mental complexion. Moreover, the four terms, 
as ordered, may even represent progressive 
stages in the attempt to disengage oneself 
from the object so as to use it instrumentally. 
Neutrality shakes the object free from any 
identification with the self; specificity spe- 
cifies the capacity in which it is to be re- 
garded; universalism nominates the relevant 
standard for measuring that capacity; per- 
formance is the score given it thereby. Per- 
haps it would help stabilize the definition of 
norms if we reserved the term for objects 
valued in tis way. Norms are ends desired 
because they make a segmental contribution 
to the attainment of values. 

Notice the interesting possible link, like a 
kind of overlap or elision, between the instru- 
mental status and value status of objects. 
Anything that we consciously entertain as a 
possible end has to be considered before it 
is chosen. In this process it too is treated as 
a means and held apart from the self. But 
in the exaltation of the object, in which one 
develops an unqualified attachment to it, a 
commitment to it as a value, a kind of en- 
gulfing action occurs. One attends to its 
quality in its pure particularity, though in its 
whole diffuseness of meaning, and flows into 


it through feeling. (Although values are spe- . 


cific attachments to what we might more 
ordinarily call objects—saving money or 
burning it—once the kind of attachment is 
defined the object of valuation is diffusely 
indulged: discriminations of specificity are 
not made within the object.) 

The more 4 society is equipped with fluid 
resources like money, technology and knowl- 
edge (the more Gesellschaft it is) the more 
labyrinthine become the paths its members 





sckaft, are appropriate to the discriminations we 
are discussing. See Charles P. Loomis, Community 
and Society, East Lansing, Mich,: Michigan State 
University Press, 1957. 
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take to their chosen values. The segment of 
their lives taken up with instrumental con- 
cerns increases, and there is even the risk 
that they will become so absorbed in these 
that they will lose sight of their values and 
come to question “what it is all for.” In my 
opinion, it is a difference in this instrumental- 
effort fraction and discriminatory burden, 
rather than a difference in actual values, that 
Lipset’s 15 comparison of the four democ- 
racies shows. There is also the risk in this 
situation that people will inadvertently 
stumble into making values out of what they 
intended to be means. They may then feel 
there is something doubly wrong about the 
conflict in which they are thrown, The dis- 
paraging commentary on the American 
“achievement complex” by laymen and soci- 
ologists alike, seems to be a case of this self- 
amazement. Intending to make achievement 
instrumental to worthier ends, many people 
are surprised to find that they have made it 
an end in itself. Liberty and equality, like- 
wise, were not originally values but political 
norms. Yet the tendency has been to trans- 
form them into life-values and apply them 
generally, without regard to their appropri- 
ate context.1® 


FIVE TYPES OF VALUES CAN BE 
DISTINGUISHED 


I have described values as generalized 
ends, This generality is an empirical one, not 
one imposed by an observer for the sake of 
ordering his observations. People themselves 
develop a general conception of the type of 
satisfaction they seek, and look for it from 
a variety of objects and in a variety of situa- 
tions, Did they not do this we would not be 
entitled to say they had values. Cantril and 
Allport 17 demonstrated that such generalized 


15 Seymour Martin Lipset, “The Value Patterns 
of Democracy: A Case Study in Comparative 
Analysis,” American Sociological Review, 28 
(August, 1963), pp. 515-531. 

16 Robin M. Williams seems susceptible to the 
habit referred to, of viewing liberty and equality 
as values, but he is at the same time aware of 
some of the contradictions generated in American 
life by that habit, See Robin M, Williams, Jr. 
American Society, A Sociological Interpretation, 
New York: Knopf, 1957, pp. 400-422. 

17 Hadley Cantril and Gordon W. Allport, “Re- 
cent Applications of the Study of Values,” Journal 
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tendencies exist. Murphy 1€ has spoken of 
values as canalizations with a conditioning 
whereby the goal-object is connected with a 
symbol, so that the expectation of satisfac- 
tion is relatively detached from particular, 
concrete situations. Using an analogy of the 
neural network, but implying more than an 
analogical connection with it, Northrop 1° 
has asserted that value is simply a concept- 
ual system, thus conveying that it is a way of 
making categories out of the varieties of 
satisfaction life offers. This emphasis on gen- 
erality might seem to contradict what I have 
said about the particularism of values, but it 
is simply part of the elision mentioned above. 
To conceive a value one has to abstract from 
diverse experiences and distinguish among 
them, and this means employing universal- 
istic criteria to classify them. But once the 
class is consolidated it is valued as a single 
thing. It is as though in espousing values we 
were all Hegelians willy-nilly, affirming the 
concreteness of the universal. 

But, obviously, if the satisfactions people 
desired were generalized to the ultimate 
limit they would all become the same thing, 
they would all reduce to satisfaction. People 
frequently do.say simply that they seek 
“happiness” and impute the same to others. 
But the narrower question they put to them- 
selves, and debate between them, is whether 
this or that general mode of behavior will 
bring happiness, so that their values are 
struck at a level of generalization which 
might be called penultimate. The problem for 
an empirical classification of values is to 
identify these penultimate generalities that 
people judge to be intrinsically satisfying. 

Some recent statements by anthropolo- 
gists about the empirical classification of 
. Values are useful as historical reviews, but 
they tend to be admissions of bankruptcy so 
far as positive direction for empirical study 
goes. The paper read by Bidney*™ at the 


of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 28 (October- 
December, 1933), pp. 259-273. 

18 Gardner Murphy, Personality: A  Biosecial 
Approach to Origins and Structure, New York: 
Harper, 1947, pp. 272-279. 

19 See Sol Tax, et al. (eds), An Appraisal of 
Anthropology Today, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953, pp. 329-332. 

20 David Bidney, “The Concept of Value in 
Modern Anthropology,” in A. L. Kroeber (ed), 
Anthropology Today: An Encyclopacdic Inventory, 
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International Symposium. on Anthropology 
was more concerned with removing the ob- 
stacles that cultural relativism has put in the 
way of developing universal norms for so- 
ciety, than with the empirical study of val- 
ues. The ensuing discussion*+ recognized 
that both questions were pressing, and main- 

tained a distinction between them, but it 
proferred no guidance for empirical study. 
Firth??? in the 1953 Merrett Lecture, identi- 
fied technological, economic, aesthetic, norm- 
ative and ritual “value elements,” but he 
acknowledged that they are of different or- 
ders. This type of classification comes from 
thinking of values in the sense of things 
valued, and can only be expected to intro-. 
duce different orders, Toward the end of his 
paper, Firth comes nearer to the conception 
of value adopted here: although he does not 
connect it with the classification of value ele- 
ments he posed earlier, he refers to the fact 
that what is agreeable or disagreeable to 
have in close association, what he calls “com- 
panionship value” or “sharing value,” some- 
times becomes the issue of greatest impor- 
tance in making a value choice. This has 


_ some affinity with what I shall call “member- 


ship” values in the classification below. 
The first great bifurcetion that can Jaunch 
us into a taxonomy of values is the one sup- 
plied by Parsons’ fifth pattern variable: self- 
collectivity. For the self-sufficient ends that 
people pursue fall into two main categories, 
according to whether they seek satisfaction 
by being irvolved in a frame of reference 
more inclusive than themselves, or by some 
form of direct self-enhancement. The former 
satisfaction is a kind of exhilarated release 
from restricted and, possibly, inhibiting or 
burdensome self-consciousness. By fixing at- 
tention and devotion on a wider system one 
“loses himself” or “transcends himself.” 
This is sometimes called “spiritual” experi- 
ence. Family and kinship involvements and 
patriotic an religious experience are com- 
mon examples of such spiritual values. Cog--. 
nate with them are principles enjoining 
altruism, service, loyalty, truth, reasonable- 


Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953, pp. 
682-699, 

%1 Kroeber, op. cdt., pp. 332-341, 

22 Raymond. Firth, “The Study of Values by 
Soclal Anthropologists,” Mas (October, 1953), pp. 
146~153, 
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ness, sacrifice and forgiveness, and the asso- 
ciated behavior by which members strengthen 
and maintain their position in a system. 
Principles and values of this kind we may 
call spiritual. The second type of satisfaction 
is heightened self-awareness, as distinct from 
self-abandonment. These ends we may call 
egotstic. . 

Both classes subdivide again according to 
whether enrichment is sought by an increase 
in breadth or by an increase in intensity 
through narrowing: by comprehensiveness or 
exclusiveness. One who seeks comprehensive 
spiritual values aims to stand in membership 
relation with as many things and people in 
his field of experience as possible, at least 
excluding none by choice. For intensity, the 
aim is to exclude certain others from the 
system in which one finds one’s own anchor- 
age, perhaps even opposing them. The former 
‘can be called membership values, the latter 
partisanship. Partisanship values are mani- 
fest in exclusive devotion to one’s own social 
class, circle, set, movement or school of 
thought, in cliquishness, political and religi- 
ous sectarianism, jingoistic patriotism—the 
Ku-Klux kind of esotericism. The fostering 
of all forms of prejudice, in fact, belongs 
here, all zeal without knowledge. So also does 
all fellowship in parochialism, indifference 
and willful ignorance. Whereas to choose 
membership is to value reconciliation, to 
choose partisanship is to value a cause. 

One who pursues comprehensive egoistic 
values seeks to expand his ego by attaching 
a selection of things to it as acquisitions, 
These may be purely sensory gratifications, 
as are derived from food and drink, or such 
things as intellectual or athletic achievement, 
or property and wealth, This is the mode 
that values possession: such values may be 
called ownership values, (Pleasures fall in 
this class when they are made self-sufficient, 
and things as diverse as achievements and 
property may fall together in one class with 
them. We say, with more than ordinary 
force, that we want to kave a taste, a thrill, 
an academic degree.) The exclusive kind of 

_egoistic value selects an interest in which to 
be absorbed overwhelmingly, such as a pro- 
fession, hobby, sport, or amusement, de- 
liberately reducing the attention given to 
other claims, perhaps even neglecting or 
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denying them. This is the mode that values 
a passion: these are interest values. 

All four types of value—membership, 
partisanship, ownership and interest—are 
real whenever the satisfaction is sought 
in actual involvement. But there is also a 
fifth type that values appearances (strictly, 
of course, it is involvement with the ap- 
pearance of involvement). Unsure of the 
possibility or desirability of attaining real 
satisfaction in any of the four modes, the 
person will seek the satisfaction of appearing 
to have done so. Thus, for instance, he will 
studiously assume conventions of respect- 
ability or appearances of conviviality or 
ability, or wear badges of financial, moral, 
intellectual, artistic, manual, or other kinds 
of attainment. Hence we have ostentation, 
vanity—even pretence and hypocrisy; these 
are samples of a value category long recog- 
nized in sociology. Veblen 7 identified it as 
“ostentation;” more recently Eisenstadt * 
described “symbolic” value—not a good 
name for it, since it seems to impute a phoni- 
ness to symbols themselves. Perhaps these 
could be called face values. Real and face 
values make a second basic division of the 
field, cutting the cake in another direction 
from the spiritual-egoistic cleavage. For 
each kind of real value there is a correspond- 
ing face value. 

Although these five values lump some 
common-sense categories together and split 
others, they do seem to draw the relevant 
distinctions in regard to values. The com- 
mon-sense designations of valued objects 
leave too much ambiguity. For instance, to 
say that a person values art and science 
leaves us still in doubt about the nature of 
his attachment to them. Their value status is 
equivocal, depending on how they are taken . 
up. They could be valued as entries to human 
nature and the world, identifying the person 
with humanity and giving him poise in the 
universe: they are then spiritual values, Re- 
garded as forms of self-expression or self- 
improvement, however, they would consti- 
tute egoistic values. They could, if the case 


#8 Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure 
Class; London: Macmillan, 1908. 

24 Shmuel N. Eisenstadt, Absorption of Immi- 
grants in Israel, Jerusalem, Department of Oriental 
Jews, The Jewish Agency, and The Research Semi- 
nar in Sociology, The Hebrew University, 1951. 
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is one of dilettantism, merely be face values. 
On the other hand, the single category of 
membership enables us to assimilate Eeauty, 
truth and goodness into one, and helps us 
to see how they make one thing in diferent 


BECKER’S DICHOTOMY OF THE SACRED AND 
SECULAR REFERS NOT TO VALUES BUT 30 THE 
CONSERVATION OF VALUES 


What bearing has Becker’s®® dichotomy 
of sacred and secular on the study of values? 
These have actually been treated as values 
in themselves.?! But they are scarcely values 
under the definition being used here, any 
more than Parsons’ pattern variable are. 
“Sacred” and “secular” refer rather o the 
conservation of values than to types of 
values. A sacred mode of behavior is on= that 
is cautious about allowing new means to be 
substituted for achieving old but stfl de- 
sired ends, because the ends are so pr2cious 
that untried means appear to threaten the 
certainty of procuring them.2? Secular be- 
havior, on the other hand, is ready to ques- 
tion the appropriateness of persisting means 
for achieving the same satisfactions ir new 
circumstances, and is willing to learn about 
new means. The dilemma over followng a 
sacred or secular mode of behavior appears 
to be resolvable not only by distinguBhing 
means from ends but by appreciating that 
the same ends can be achieved by vaztable 
means; that is, by taking what we somecimes 
call “a middle course.” This requires z fair 
degree of sophistication; in fact it is orob- 
ably most of what we mean by sophistication 
in the more complimentary sense of the vord. 
In the absence of that sophistication two un- 
realistic courses may be taken, marking the 
extreme poles of the dichotomy. Thr ex- 
treme sacred reaction is categorically to deny 
variability to the means because one is sver- 
whelmed by the sense that-a different means 


45 See Howard Becker, Through Values to Jocial 
Interpretation, Durham, N. C.: Duke University 
Press, 1950. ; 

26 See, eg, Howard Becker and Reuben Hill 
(eds.), Family, Marriage and Parenthood, Bcston: 
Heath, 1948, 

27 Tt is importaht not to identify Beckers con- 
cept of the sacred with Durkheim’s: this is = dis- 
tinction I have elaborated in another paper See 
Haróld Fallding, “Secularization and the Sacred 
and Profane,” unpublished paper, May, 1964. 
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threatens the end; the extreme secular re- 
action denies fixity to the end because the 
persisting means is inappropriate. Any of 
the five types of values might be stultified by 
sacred taboos, or jeopardized through 
secular doubt, or made reasonably certain of 
procurement through the middle course of 
adapting means, all depending on the 
sophistication of the persons concerned. 


THE SOCIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF IT 


Since values, as has been patent through- 
out, are held by “individuals,” someone is 
bound to ask whether their study does not 
belong to psychology rather than sociology. 
But this tiresome “individual,” with his pre- 
sumed role in dividing psychology from 
sociology, ought to be laid. “The individual” 
is en abstraction that belongs equally to 
biology, psychology and sociology. Whether 
he yields biological, psychological or socio- 
logical facts depends extirely on how he is 
regarded. “The individual” is in social organ- 
ization as bricks are in the wall, and in all 
he does he is clothed with culture as he is 
with garments. The province of psychology 
is not “the individual” but his experience 
and personal organization. As a girder in the 
social structure and an exponent of culture 
“the individual” is turned over to sociology. 

Values are the keystcnes of social struc- 
ture, as Parsons?! insists. If men hold to- 
gether at all it is in order to procure them. 
Values are social facts for the further reason 
that individuals are introduced to them: they 
have beer found for them by their forbears 
and symbolized in advance. The individual 
is presented with the option of electing them, 
as Parsons and Shils ? have pointed out. As 
known options, any or all five of the types 
identified may be:part of the property of a 
society. Cross-national and cross-cultural 
comparisons could therefore be made of the 
stable patterns of preference among these 
types. The pattern thus institutionalized, the 
greater part of individual choice is chan- 


28 See, e.g, Talcott Parsons, “An Outline of the 
Social System,” in Talcott Parsons, Edward Shils, 
Kaspar D. Naegele and Jesse R. Pitts, Theories 
of Society, New York: Free Press, 1961, pp. 30~79. 

2° Talcott Parsons and Edward A, Shils with the 
assistance of James Olds, “Systems of Value Orien- 
tation,” in Parsons and Shils (eds.), op. cit., pp. 
180-183. 
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nelled by custom, of course. If comparative 
study were guided by this we might well cut 
through the embroidery of idiosyncratic be- 
lief and practice which surrounds the pursuit 
of values, and which otherwise seems to 
make comparison impossible. Every society, 
indeed every group, has its distinguishing 
value or values and, if the latter, its dis- 
tinguishing conflict. Even without considered 
study, comparisons at once suggest them- 
selves. The Japanese are committed to face 
values more than the Indians, the Ameri- 
cans more than the Australians, The con- 
flict between membership and partisanship 
is more a feature of American life than 
of Australian life. Christianity exalts mem- 
bership, Buddhism interest, Communism 
i ip, and so on. 

My own small-scale study% of urban 
Australian families in which I developed the 
conception of values presented here, also 
raises some comparative questions. How 
much do the values of these Australian 
families resemble those of families in other 
modern industrial societies? 

Of the 38 families covered, there were 
only six in which the spiritual values of 
membership were not important: member- 
ship values were prized most commonly. 
Egoistic ownership values occurred in 22 
cases, interest values in 13. The type of 
real value with fewest adherents was par- 
tisanship: there were seven cases. Some at- 
tachment to face values was exhibited by 
12. 

While only seven families followed mem- 


230 For an account of the sample and the main 
substantive findings of the study see the works re- 
ferred to in footnote 4. The method was a rather 
clumsy one and is not recommended. Parents’ 
values were taken as family values because of the 
sway they have within it. A composite judgment 
was made concerning these on the basis of the 
following data: 

(1) thelr Allport-Vernon Value Profiles, used 

to identify interests; 

(2) the account of their “normal” day and week, 
week-end, public holiday and annual holday, 
used to identify dominant activitles, and 
their expressions of settled satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with these; 

(3) answers to questions concerning what aims 

: ' in Hfe and sense of values they wished their 
children to develop; and 

(4) scattered maxims, “philosophy” and value- 

. judgments, expressed spontaneously during 
the course of the several visits with them. 
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bership values alone, 25 followed member- 
ship in association with other values; 26 
followed entirely real values, while 12 fol- 
lowed a mixture of real and face values. This 
suggests that, in this culture, it is considered 
better form to mix egoistic and spiritual 
values, to have a foot in both worlds, so to 
speak, and also better to preserve one’s 
values real, and eschew face values. One 
should be genuine, but not too spiritual. 
Yet, though the sample included more 
cases of value conflict than value purity, all : 
but four of the families were practicing some 
form of deliberate and considered self- 
restriction, with the object of securing a 
degree of consistency and developing to a 
maximum the values they espoused. This 
restriction was undertaken in the name of 
a variety of objects, and people were pre- 
pared to suffer reproach, deprivation and 
inconvenience for the sake of things as di- 
verse as religion, family, art, learning, science 
or politics. In particular, those who espoused 
real values set themselves against ostentation 
and emulation—although some seemed to 
have been less successful in this than they 
might have wished. Generally speaking, the 
sentiments expressed confirmed the impres- 


‘gion stated above. Face values were re- 


nounced, in opposition to real values, far 
more vehemently than egoistic values in op- 
position to spiritual, and a mixture of ego- 


-istic and spiritual values did not invite 


serious censure. “Practical people” were sup- 
posed to be compromised like that. 

At the same time, it was precisely this mix- 
ture of values which those who chose purely 
membership values found themselves obliged 
to eschew. Consequently, for them, pursuit 
of the good life involved setting one’s face 
against the prevailing cultural climate to 
some extent, so that relations with the wider 
society presented these families with a 
greater problem of adaptation in their efforts 
to secure consistency. An enhanced im- 
portance was then assumed by the family 
itself. It became a kind of refuge from the 
world’s impurity and a fellowship to build 
its members up in single-mindedness. The 
children, especially, were under constant in- 
struction, being taught to discriminate be- 
tween the family’s values and those to be 
encountered as “temptation” in society at 
large. 
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How values are born or reborn remains 
obscure. Yet it may be that this mystery is 
one with the mystery of what constitutes the 
distinctiveness of “collective behavior.” Are 
values born there (in view of their umiversal 
and perennial nature it seems more correct 
to say reborn), before our very eves? Is 
“contagion” simply the exaltation of objects 
to intrinsic worth, men coming always to 
this delayed slaking together like cettle to 
water? The recognized varieties of co_lective 
behavior seem to suggest it. Panic zan be 
viewed as an instance of ownership values, 
the possession (the “preservation”) of life 
itself being made paramount, or the preser- 
vation perhaps of other property, sach as 
investments. A craze is the exaltation of an 
interest to value status, just as a vice is the 
exaltation of a pleasure. The hostile outburst 
expresses partisanship. Fads and feshions 
exemplify face values. The social movement 
is a slower and more diffuse consolidation of 
shared feeling in favor of self-sufficient ends 
of one kind or another, conspicuously mem- 
bership or partisanship. 

Is the collective sharing needed to Jegiti- 
mate the choice of value objects? Do 
primary groups perpetuate the sharinz? To 
suggest that even partisanship and egoistic 
values must have such an origin may at first 
seem far-fetched: yet it is not. The “sharing” 
of value-genesis is different from the “shar- 
ing” of co-operation. Men have to be incited 
and encouraged through association with 
fellows to give themselves to causes, paasions 
and possessions, just as to other values. The 
fact that these activities may then be serially 
divisive in their effect, even among those 
who join to legitimate them, is another mat- 
ter. Your fellow in warfare can quite easily 
be your enemy in war. Both sides must be- 
lieve in partisanship (and, indeed, be ¿ware 
of the mutuality) for battle to be joined. 

Besides sociological questions like these 
there are others that are psychological. Does 
the contagion facilitate the “engulfment” 
involved in dedicating oneself to a value? 
Once it ig caught, a value may be heli by 
the individual in isolation—but a periodic 
plunge in collective tides may be necessary 
for reinforcement. And why it is that mem- 
bership, partisanship, ownership, intsrest 
and face are all able to appeal to man of 
themselves, and compete for a total al- 
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legiance, must be one of the cardinal ques- 
tions of psychology. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE METHOD OF STUDY 


How can this understanding of the nature 
of values be translated into a method for 
studying them? No standardized instrument 
is proposed, for that seems premature. Yet 
some observations can be made on the re- 
quirements of any method adopted. 

First of all we should appreciate that the 
objections to the choice method of detecting 
values disappear when the alternatives the 
person is presented with are defined as self- 
sufficient ends. Ordinar“ly, we think we learn 
a great deal about a person when we ob- 
serve that he is “prepared to sacrifice,” as 
we put it, one of the possible values. Accord- 
ing to where we sit ourselves, our estimate of 
a person then settles fairly definitely into 
admiration or disapproval. He may be pre- 
pared to sacrifice his family for his party, 
appearances for solid achievement, loyalty 
for monetary gain, money for an intrinsically 
absorbing occupation, an intrinsically ab- 
sorbing occupation for a service occupation, 
friendship for exploitation, candor for 
flattery, enduring standards of taste for pass- 
ing fashion, pleasure for work—or vice 
versa~—and so on. We are well on the way 
to knowing a person’s values if we can 
observe him at these points of ultimate 
choice, or if he can tell us what his choice 
would be in hypothetica’ situations. We may 
find him willing to make a restrictive choice 
that is simplifying and life-organizing. He 
may, on the other hand, burden himself with 
complications, trying to eat his cake and 
have it too. Or he may subvert his personal 
effectivensss through vacillation. 

But there is a seconc point. For such a 
choice to indicate a person’s values it must 
express a systematic bias; it cannot be ran- 
dom. We should have evidence that it is 
repeated or re-confirmed over time. In most 
cases, probably, we will not have evidence of 
the original choice at all, but we shall be 
able to secure evidence of the continuing 
habit, Besides having this temporal or longi- 
tudinal reach, the choice must permeate 
diverse sides of the person’s life. Rather 
than showing our values by choosing, say, 
between the political and aesthetic depart- 
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ments of life (Allport-Vernon), we show our 
values by choosing the quality that is to 
spread its influence through both. Then the 
norms to be observed in each area are neither 
evaded nor exalted into life-values, but kept 
in their place. A man who values membership, 
for instance, will work toward service 
through the impersonal discipline of military 
training, the personal affection of family life, 
the hard bargaining of business, the plotting 
of politics. He will play each of these games 
by its own rules but not for its own sake, 
and so he will play them all with a distin- 
guishing restraint. The “mercenary minded” 
man, on the other hand, will work through 
them all toward personal material gain, and 
will play them with a distinguishing re- 
straint of a different kind. 

Third, we do ourselves a disservice to be 
over-suspicious about the sincerity of a per- 
son’s expressed principles. We have almost 
got to thinking these must be deceptions, so 
profoundly analytical are we now. But values 
will scarcely consent to be born unless they 
are swaddled in verbalizations. A degree of 
correspondence between precept and prac- 
tice, then, could supply a very convenient 
means of validation. Certainly all verbaliza- 
tions of principle are not to be accepted on 
“face value.” Yet if we have reason to think 
they are spoken hypocritically, it is usually 
because we have evidence of face values be- 
yond the mere discrepancy between practice 
and preaching. When a person serves conflict- 
ing values in such a way that he does not let 
his left hand know what his right hand is 
doing, there will be occasions when he will 
give voice to principles justifying each. In 
the particular case of face values, where his 
attachment to certain standards is only an 
ostensible one, there will be occasions when 
(by cynical comments and the like) he will 
admit to principles which cancel his own 
avowals. In doing empirical study our view 
of the person must be global enough to catch 
him in all these postures. 

The fourth point is that it will be help- 
ful to look for the locations where the mem- 
bers of a society gather for collective rein- 
forcement, and notice what values are 
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exalted there. Do they meet at family meals, 
family reunions, friendship circles, taverns, 
memorial days and thanksgivings, churches, 
chapels and fellowship halls, to reinforce 
membership? Do they meet at taverns, back- 
rooms and casinos, sales and auctions, com- 
mercial and business associations, exclusive 
clubs, readings of wills, colleges and pro- 
fessional schools, to reinforce ownership? 
Do they meet at academies, bohemias, 
amateur and professional associations, sports 
arenas and concert halls, to reinforce in- 
terest? Do they meet at political cells and 
rallies, military displays, street corner gangs, 
lodges, coteries and cliques, to reinforce 
partisanship? Do they meet at salons, tea 
parties, fashion shows, gossip and bull ses- 
sions and swashbuckling bars, to reinforce 
face? A reasonably exhaustive catalogue of 
these occasions will alert us to the options 
members of a society are likely to exploit. 

The fifth and final observation to be made 
in this connection is that there is a special 
need, in this area of study, to be sophisti- 
cated about Durkheim’s requirement ** that 
the generality of facts is what makes them 
social. This rule asserts, essentially, that 
people who are in association will share 
some values and norms. It does not mean 
that any group must be unanimous on aH its 
norms and values, if we are to impute social 
reality to these. Still less is it appropriate 
to adhere to our political norms and ask for 
a majority. Yet within any society or group 
some discernible sub-group will own, vir- 
tually unanimously, each particular value or 
norm. As likely as not, other sub-groups will 
disavow those same values and norms and 
disown and derogate their owners. All this 
merely means that the issues over which the 
members of a society take sides constitute 
critical evidence of the existence of values. 
Society, no Jess than the person, can be a 
veritable battlefield. This is not to be taken 
for an evidence of poverty in values but of 
profusion. 


81 See Emile Durkheim, The Rules of Sociological 
Method (trans. Sarah Solovay and John Mueller, 
ed. George E. G. Catlin), Glencoe, Il.: The Free 
Press, 1950. 
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This paper attempts to give some substance to the oft-heard complaint that soctologists too 
rarely examine problems in historical depth. It argues that many of the serious distortions 
that mar Lloyd Warners study of Newburyport may be traced to his failure to utilize 
appropriate historical sources and methods of verification, and suggests some of the con- 
tributions history can make to an understanding of the modern community, 


E. H. Carr’s remark that “the more 

sociological history becomes, and the 
more historical sociology becomes, the better 
for both.”+ But in truth, unhappily, the 
mutually-enriching dialogue between history 
and sociology that Carr calls for has barely 
begun; so far, communication between the 
two disciplines has largely been in the orm 
of a monologue, with history on the receiv- 
ing end. Sociologists and social anthropolo- 
gists have been eager to suggest how their 
brethren in the most traditional and least 
theoretical of the social sciences might 
broaden their horizons and deepen their 
insights into man’s behavior in the past. It 
is clear, from a number of recent books and 
articles, that this advice has not gone en- 
tirely unheard.2 What seems to have been 
neglected, however, is that if historians have 


IÈ is easy enough to nod agreement at 


*I am indebted to the Joint Center for Urban 
Studies of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and Harvard University for supporting this 
research, and to Oscar Handlin, 'P. M. G. Harris 
and David Riesman for constructive criticism. 
Some of the materials included here are drawn from 
Chapter 8 and the Appendix to my book, Poverty 
and Progress: Social Mobility in a Nineteenth 
Century City, Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1964, and are reprinted with the permission 
of Harvard University Press. Detailed citations to 
the historical evidence alluded to below will be 
found in the book. ; 

1 Edward Hallett Carr, What is History? New 
York: Knopf, 1962, p. 84. 

2For a useful discussion of the impact on his- 
torical writing of some recent developments in the 
social sciences, see two essays by H. Stuart 
Hughes: “The Historian and the Social Scientist,” 
American Historical Review, 66 (October, 1960), 
pp. 20-46; “History, the Humanities, and Anthropo- 
logical Change,” Current Anthropology, 4 (April, 
1963), pp. 140-145. Both of these have been re- 
printed in Hughes’ book, History as an Art and 
as a Science, New York: Harper and Row, 1964. 


much to learn from their colleagues in 
sociology, the converse of this proposition is 
also true. Carr’s remark cuts both ways. 
Sociological work based on erroneous his- 
torical assumptions can be as superficial as 
sociologically primitive history, and it is no 
less common.? Close scrutiny of an in- 
fluential specimen of contemporary social 
research which is particularly vulnerable to 
this charge may help to clarify why an 
accurate sense of historical perspective is 
indispensable to students of modern society. 

One of the richest and most inviting 
sources of knowledge about modern Ameri- 
can life is the genre that includes such books 
as Black Metropolis, Caste and Class in a 
Southern Town, Streetcorner Society, Elm- 
town’s Youth, and Middletown. Maurice 
Stein has recently urged the relevance of 
these works to the student of 20th-century 
America in his stimulating study, The 
Eclipse of Community: An Interpretation of 
American Studies* Stein, himself a sociolo- 
gist, is surely correct in urging that the com- 
munity studies conducted by American 
sociologists and anthropologists in the past 
50 years are an exceptionally rich source of 
knowledge about the history of American 


8 For a powerful critique of ahistorical soclal 
science, see Barrington Moore, Jr., Political Power 
and Social Theory: Six Studies, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1958, esp. Ch. 4. For 
an excellent case study written from a similar point 
of view, see E. R. Leach, Political Systems of High- 
land Burma: A Study in Kachin Social Structure, 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954. Carl 
Degler’s “The Sociologist as Historian: A Look at 
Riesman, Whyte and Mills,” American Quarterly, 
15 (Winter, 1963), pp. 483-497, raises some of the 
issues considered below, though I believe Degler’s 
substantive conclusions to be mistaken, 

*Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960; 
Harper Torchbook paperback edition, 1964. 
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civilization. But these works must be ap- 
proached with a large measure of caution 
and critical reserve, for too many of them 
have been built upon shaky historical foun- 
dations. In particular, W. Lloyd Warner’s 
famous “Yankee City” series well illustrates 
the distortions that historical ignorance and 
naiveté can produce. 

The “Yankee City” series, five bulky 
volumes reporting on field research con- 
ducted in “an old New England community” 
in the 1930’s, made W. Lloyd Warner the 
most influential American student of social 
stratification.” The first Yankee City pub- 
lication, The Social Life of a Modern Com- 
munity (1941), was widely praised, and the 
subsequent volumes and a host of other 
books by Warner and his students served to 
establish members of “the Warner school” 
as leading interpreters of American com- 
munity life. In recent years, it is true, the 
techniques of social analysis pioneered in 
the Yankee City study have been severely 
criticised, but the abundant literature on the 
Warner school does not include a detailed 
analysis of the mistaken historical assump- 
tions out of which so many of Warner’s 
errors grew.* Future investigators of social 


‘The five Yankee City volumes were published 
as follows: Vol. I, W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. 
Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community, 
New Haven: Vale University Press, 1941; Vol. I, 
W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, Tke Status 
System of a Modern Community, New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1942; Vol. OI, W. Lloyd 
Warner and Leo Srole, The Socia! Systems of 
American Ethnic Groups, New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1945; Vol. IV, W. Lloyd Warner and 
J. O. Low, The Social System of the Modern Fac- 
<- tory, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947; 
Vol. V, W. Lloyd Warner, The Living and the 
Dead: A Study of the Symbolic Life of Americans, 
New Haven: Vale University Press, 1959. A one- 
volume abridgement of the serles has recently been 
published by Yale University Press under the title 
Yankee City (1963). For a guide to other publica- 
tions by Warner and his students, and to the 
critical literature as of 1953, see Ruth Rosner Korn- 
hauser, “The Warner Approach to Social Stratifica- 
tion,” in Reinhard Bendix and Seymour M. Lipset, 
Class, Status ond Power: A Reader in Social 
Stratification, Glencoe, IIL: The Free Press, 1953, 
pp. 224-254, 

6 See, however, the penetrating reviews by his- 
torians Oscar Handlin and Henry F. May. Handlin 
reviewed Vols. I and II of the Yankee City series 
in the New England Quarterly, 15 (September, 
1942), pp. 554-557; Vol. IO in the New England 
Quarterly, 18 (September, 1945), pp. 523-524; and 
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stratification: in American communities will 
no doubt avoid the methodological blunders 
tellingly exposed by Mills, Lipset and 
Bendix, Pfautz and Duncan, and other socio- 
logical critics; that glaring misinterpreta- 
tions and distortions can stem from failure 
to utilize relevant historical data is less 
widely understood, 

What follows is in no sense a full and 
balanced appraisal of the five Yankee City 
volumes or of Lloyd Warner’s contributions 
to an understanding of American society. 
Such an appraisal would pay Warner the 
tribute he deserves as a pioneer in his field 
—for having gathered a wealth of interesting 
material about a subject that had been too 
little studied, and for having inspired an 
enormous amount of further research and 
controversy. It would applaud certain fruit- 
ful insights and note that Warner had ‘the 
gift for social portraiture of a lesser social 
novelist; portions of the Yankee City 
volumes display some of the virtues of the 
novels of John P. Marquand, a writer who 
dealt with the same New England com- 
munity. Such an assessment would be more 
appreciative, in short, and. perhaps it is over- 
due. That, however, is a different task than 
the one undertaken here, and a larger one. 
These critical observations focus on what 
Warner failed to see about the community 
he studied so intensively in the 1930’s and 
particularly on what he failed to see because 
of his misconceptions about the community’s 
history. 

That community was Newburyport, 
Mass., a city whose social and economic 
history I have been studying for the past 
five years. Like many another sociological 
field worker, Warner made evaluation and 
criticism of his work more difficult by ob- 
scuring the identity of the community 
studied with a pseudonym. The usual justifi- 
cation for this step is that is protects the 
identity of local informants. Whatever the 
merits of this argument, it seems clear that 
a latent function of this device is to lend 
an aura of typicality to the community in 
question: “Yankee City” is manifestly a 
place of more universal significance than 


Vol. IV in The Journal of Economic History, 
7 (June, 1947), pp. 275-277. May reviewed Vol. IV 
for the New England Quarterly, 21 (June, 1948), 
Ppp. 276-277. 
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Newburyport, Mass., “Jonesville” is more 
truly American than Morris, Ill. To say this 
is not to endorse the familiar criticism that 
cities like Newburyport were “unrep-esenta- 
tive” of the larger society. With respect to 
the problems that interested Varner, 
Newburyport was much more “representa- 
tive”-than his critics have allowed—though 
it is admittedly difficult to discern this from 
Warner’s distorted and idealized description 
of the city.” The point is rather that "Varner 
assumed Newburyport’s representativeness 
without any critical examination of tha issue, 
and that he made it difficult for others to 
think critically about the question Ly dis- 
guising the identity of the community. 


THE USES OF THE PAST 


The Yankee City project was carried out 
on a scale that can only be descriked as 
prodigious. It still ranks as the most inten- 
sive, exhaustive, and expensive survew ever 
made of a small American city. The five 
published volumes occupy more than 1700 
pages, with 208 tables, charts, and maps. 
The field work extended over a period of 
several years, and required the labor of some 
30 research assistants. The amount of data 
collected was staggering. Warner ai one 
point refers to “the millions of social 
facts” recorded; the study is replete with 
comments like this: “All of the typ2s of 
social structures and each of the thousands 
of families, thousands of cliques, and 
hundreds of associations were, member by 
member, interrelated in our research.” 
“Social personality cards” were compiled for 
all 17,000 members of the community, and 
interviews with local citizens occupied 
thousands of hours. Aerial photographs were 
made of Newburyport and environs; de- 
tailed questionnaires were administered at 
gas stations and lunch stands along the kigh- 
way to discover what transients had stopped 
in the city and why; the plots of plays per- 
formed by students and various social orzan- 
izations were collected and subjectec to 
content analysis (which yielded the illumimat- 
ing conclusion that they all “clearly zon- 
formed to the standards of the local group”). 

1 For a discussion of Newburyport’s representa- 


tiveness and the controversy provoked by Warner's 
claims, see Thernstrom, op cit, pp, 192-206. 
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An observer was stationed at the movie 
house to “see who attended the pictures and 
with whom they attended,” and newstands 
were closely scrutinized to see how actual 
purchases conformed to professed reading 
preferences. (One must sympathize with the 
haunted “upper upper” of Warner’s New- 
burypert seeking furtively to pick up his 
monthly Esquire under the cool stare of a 
Radcliffe graduate student in sociology.) 
Death itself brought the citizen no more 
than partial respite from surveillance: “All 
the names of those persons buried in the 
several cemeteries were gathered and com- 
pilations were made of the members of 
several athnic groups.” 8 

Virtually every aspect of Newburyport life 
was probed by the Yankee City team-—every 
aspect but one. Early in the first volume of 
the seri2s the authors casually commented: 
“To be sure that we were not ethnocentri- 
cally biased in our judgment, we decided to 
use no previous summaries of data collected 
by anyone else (maps, handbooks, histories, 
etc.) until we had formed our own opinion 
of the city.’® This was a remarkable and 
revealing utterance. To consult the historical 
record would be to fall victim to the biases 
and preconceptions of the historian, a man 
necessarily “unscientific,” “culture-bound,” 
“ethnocentric.” 

How, zhen, were Warner and his associates 
to form their “own opinion” about the New- 
buryport past? At times Warner was in- 
clined to speak as if the past was simply 
irrelevan:. He was contemptuous of the his- 
torical school in anthropology; the merely 
“ethnological or temporal aspects of social 
behavior” were of much less interest to him 
than “the scientific problems of explanation 
of the facts by classification and their inter- 
pretation by the formulation of Jaws and 
principles.” 1° “The facts,” in this context, 
meant the facts visible in the present. 

Tt was quite impossible, however, for the 
Yankee City researchers to avoid making as- 


8 Warner and Lunt, The Status System of a 
Modern Community, p. 13; Sectal Life of a Modern 
Communits, p. 90. These are but a few examples to 
suggest the monumental scale of the Yankee City 
venture. For a full account of “The Field Tech- 
niques Used and the Materials Gathered,” see 
Social Life, pp. 38-75. 

9 Social Life, p. 400. 

10 Ibid., Ch. 2. 
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sumptions about what Newburyport had 
been like prior to their arrival on the scene} 
the reasons they gave for selecting Newbury- 
port as a research site included a host of 
historical assumptions. They sought a small 
community which was “above all a well- 
integrated community.” It was to be self- 
contained, as insulated as possible from “dis- 
ruptive” influences emanating from large 
cities undergoing “rapid social change.” Its 
population was to be “predominantly old 
American,” and it was to have “developed 
over a long period of time under the domina- 
tion of a single group with coherent tra- 
dition.” Newburyport, Warner took for 
granted, was such a city, one whose “Puritan 
tradition” remained “unshattered,” one 
whose “social superstructure remained very 
much what it had been at the end of the 
War of 1812.” 12 
How did Warner decide that Newbury- 
port met this rather unusual set of specifica- 
‘tions? He found out “scientifically,” by 
direct observation of the image of the past 
held by present members of the community. 
This seemed a plausible procedure for men 
determined to “use the techniques and ideas 
which have been developed by social anthro- 
pologists in primitive society in order to 
obtain a more accurate understanding of an 
American community.” 2 Warner came to 
Newburyport after three years of observing 
a tribe of Australian aborigines, a people 
without a written history. In a community 
without written records, the dead exist only 
in the minds and deeds of the living; there 
history survives only as tradition, ritual, 
myth, “remembered experiences . . . newly 
felt and understood by the living members 
of the collectivity.” 18 
Rarely is the student of a primitive com- 
munity able to find sources that allow him 
to penetrate beneath this tissue of myths; 
much of the past is irrevocably lost. The 
modern social investigator, however, need 
not remain entirely at the mercy of such 
subjective data. He may ask not only “what 
is remembered of things past?” but also 
“what was the actual past?” 14 The historical 


11 Ibid., pp. 1-5, 38-39; Warner and Low, The 
Social System of the Modern Factory, p. 2. 

12 Social Life, p. 14. ` 

18 Warner, The Living and the Dead, p. 4. 

14Cf. Robert Bierstedt, “The Limitations of 
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record available to him, it need hardly be | 
said, is not pure, disembodied Truth; even 
the simple factual information it contains 
was gathered by men whose interests and 
passions colored their perceptions, men who 
were “culture-bound.” The point to be 
underscored, though, is that this record may 
be read in a way that allows us to dis- 
criminate, at least to some degree, between 
the mythic past and the actual past. 
Warner eventually became aware of this 
crucial distinction. The last of the Yankee 
City volumes, published long after the others 
(1959), includes a lengthy and perceptive 
analysis of the image of the Newburyport 
past presented in the pageants staged dur- 
ing the tercentenary celebration of 1935. By 
utilizing historical sources Warner was able 
to detect and interpret some interesting dis- 
crepancies between the real past and the 
“history” portrayed in the pageants, which 
was what community leaders “now wished 
it... were and what they wished it were not. 
They ignored this or that difficult period of 
time or unpleasant occurrences or embarass- 
ing group of men and women; they left out 
awkward political passions; they selected 
small items out of large time contexts, seiz- 
ing them to express today’s values.” 15 
Regrettably, however, a similar indictment 
must be returned against the first four 
volumes of Warner’s own study. “Where 
truth ends and idealization begins cannot be 
learned,” the authors of The Soctal System 
of the Modern Factory tell us.1° This was 
not a limitation imposed by the absence of 
historical evidence; it was the result of 
Warner’s own methodological commitments. 
In this instance and in many others his inter- 
pretations rested on assumptions about the 
past which were demonstrably false. 
Warner’s unwillingness to consult the his- 
torical record and his complete dependence 
on materials susceptible to anthropological 
analysis—the acts and opinions of living 
members of the community—served to ob- 
literate the distinction between the actual 
past and current myths about the past. Thus, 


Anthropological Methods in Sociology,” American 
Journal of Sociology, $4 (January, 1948), pp. 
22-30; Handlin, review of Vols. I and IL of the 
Yankee City series, op. cit. 

16 The Living and the Dead, p. 110. 

10 Social System of the Modern Factory, p. 139. 
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the Yankee City investigators’ determination 
to escape the ethnocentric biases of culture- 
bound history led them to accept uncritically 
the community’s legends about itseli—surely 
the most ethnocentric of all possible views. 

The ahistorical predilections of Warner 
and his associate produced a number of 
glaring misconceptions about the character 
of the community they studied. The static 
old “Yankee” city whose “social supezstruc- 
ture remained very much what it had Leen at 
the end of the War of 1812” was largely a 
creation of Warner’s imagination. Every in- 
vestigator admittedly sees the commurity he 
studies from a particular, limiting perspec- 
tive; a degree of subjectivity is perhaps in- 
escapable in treating a complex social object. 
But, whatever the bounds of legitimate sub- 
jectivity, the Yankee City series far exceeds 
them. As late'as the 1930’s, according to 
Warner, the “Puritan tradition” of Yankee 
City remained “unshattered,” for the com- 
munity’s population was happily still “pre- 
dominantly old American.” But in point of 
fact the population of Newburyport had 
ceased to be predominantly “old American” 
more than half a century before the Yankee 
City team began its Jabors! The effects of 
mass immigration, the high birth rate cf the 
newcomers, and the heavy migration af old 
residents from the community procuced 
radical changes in the composition of the 
Newburyport population during the 1850- 
1880 period. By 1885, first- and second- 
generation immigrants constituted almost 
half of the city’s population; their decend- 
ants and later immigrants together made up 
the overwhelming majority of the Newtury- 
port population at the time of the Yankee 
City study. Furthermore, only a small 
minority of the “Yankee” families remaining 
in the community in 1880 were actually from 
old Newburyport families. A comparison of 
local city directories for 1849 and 1879 pro- 
vides a precise measure of the extent of this 
devastating change: little more than a tenth 
of the family names recorded in the direc-ory 
of 1879 could be located in the first local 
directory 30 years before. The economic and 
social transformation the community under- 
went midway in the 19th century, whea it 
became a bustling manufacturing city, 
effectively shattered the social structure of 
preindustrial Newburyport. The Federalist 
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ethos lingered on in a few old families, but 
the dominant values in this city of mobile 
newcomers bore no resemblance to Warner’s 
description. It is true that the community’s 
economic growth slowed after the Civil War, 
and that its total population was little 
larger in 1930 than it was in 1855, but to 
infer from these facts that Newburyport was 
a static, old Yankee community sealed off 
from the larger society was utterly mis- 
taken.17 

These misconceptions about the com- 
munity become more comprehensible when 
we realize that the key concepts of the 
study—class and ethnicity—were both based 
entirely on the opinion of Warner’s local 
respondents, and were defined so as to 
render difficult any systematic study of the 
relations between subjective opinion and 
objective social reality. An “ethnic,” for 
example, was said to be a Newburyport resi- 
dent who “considered himself or was con- 
sidered by” others to be an “ethnic” and 
who “participated in the activities” of an 
“ethnic” association; any citizen who did not 
fulfill these two criteria, amazingly, Warner 
classified a “Yankee.” Thus, a community 
in which immigrants, their children and 
grandchildren were an overwhelmingly 
majority could become, in Warner’s mind, 
a city whose population was “predominantly 
old American.” 18 

Not only did the Yankee City investigators 
accept uncritically the opinions of informants 
living in the community at the time; they 
tended to accept the opinion of informants 
from a. particular social group with very 
special biases—Yankee City’s “upper 
uppers.” This group fascinated Warner; he 


17 See Thernstrom, op. cit, pp. 84-86, 167-168, 
195-196. 

18 Warner and Srole, The Social Systems of 
American Ethnic Groups, p. 28. In his excellent 
study of Burlington, Vt., Elin L. Anderson found a 
similar myth, particularly among the upper classes. 
Anderson was unwilling to accept their claims with- 
out investigation, and discovered that in fact the 
“pure” Yankee stock made up less than a third 
of the population; We Americans: A Study of 
Cleavage in an American City, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1937, Ch. 3. For a similar finding 
in another Vermont community, see the unpublished 
study by Martin and Margy Elin Meyerson de- 
scribed In David Riesman, Faces in the Crowd: 
Individual Studies in Character and Politics, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1952, p. 274, 
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devoted an inordinate amount of space to 
them, despite the fact that they constituted 
less than 2 per cent of the Newburyport 
population. The upper uppers were the few 
dozen prominent old Yankee families who 
presumably had enjoyed high status in the 
community for more than a century. In fact 
Warner overestimated the continuity and 
rootedness of even this tiny elite, as they 
themselves were wont to do; while each of 
his vivid “composite drawings” of upper 
uppers depicted a family that had resided 
in the community for several generations, 
Warner’s own questionnaires showed that 
at the time of the study fewer than 60 per 
cent of this group had been born in or near 
Newburyport, and that almost a quarter 
of them had been born outside of New 
England entirely.° These were the Yankee 
City families whose sense of subtle prestige 
distinctions was translated into Warner’s 
famous theory that the community was 
stratified into six discrete prestige classes; 
this was the “single group with a coherent 
tradition” whose eagerness to equate New- 
buryport history with their own history led 


19 Social Life, p. 209. “Composite drawings” of 
“fictive persons” play a crucial role in the Yankee 
City volumes, They occupy much space, and are 
often referred to in support of subsequent analyses. 
In these narrative sketches of local residents, “no 
one actual individual or family in Yankee City is 
depicted ;” instead, “the lives of several individuals 
are compressed into that of one fictive person.” 
Warner did not hesistate to “exclude all material 
which might identify specific persons in the com- 
munity, and . . . included generalized material 
whenever necessary to prevent recognition, The 
people and situations in some of the sketches are 
entirely imaginary.” Social Life, p. 129. 

These sketches often seem illuminating. But have 
they any value as evidence? As the example cited 
in the text indicates, the method gives free rein to 
any biases and preconceptions the social scientist 
brings to his subject. Warner assures us that all the 
liberties taken with the original evidence were 
checked to see that “the essential social reality” was 
not impaired. This is a commendable effort, but is 
it an adequate substitute for the ordinary safe- 
guards which the historian imposes upon himself 
by guiding the critical reader to the body of evl- 
dence on which he bases his interpretation? Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes? Warner’s desire to “pro- 
tect” his subjects and to tell his story “economi- 
cally” is understandable, but he paid a rather heavy 
price to satisfy these requirements. All too rarely in 
the Yankee City series is the ordinary reader able to 
check the assertions of a composite drawing against 
data of genuine probative welght. 
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Warner to believe that the community’s 
“social superstructure . . . remained very 
much what it had been at the end of the 
War of 1812” and to attribute the apparent 
stability of the Newburyport social order to 
the fictitious dominance of the “Yankee.” 2° 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND THE BLOCKED 
MOBILITY THEORY 


The American class system was becom- 
ing “less open and mobility increasingly dif- 
ficult for those at the bottom of the social 
heap,” Warner wrote in 1947. “The evidence 
from Yankee City and other places in the 
United States,” it seemed to him, “strongly” 
indicated that both manual laborers and 
their children enjoyed fewer opportunities to 
rise than was common in the 19th century; 
on the expanding frontier and in the idyllic 
craft structure of the 19th-century city, 
social mobility had been “certain,” but the 
spread of the factory system had degraded 
the worker and had blocked the “ladder to 
the stars.” #1 On the basis of his interpreta- 
tion of “the industrial history” of Newbury- 
port in The Social System of the Modern 
Factory, Warner concluded that the “tra- 
ditional” American open class structure was 
becoming increasingly rigid; the “blue print 
of tomorrow” drawn up in Yankee City in- 
cluded the growing likelihood that America 
would soon see “revolutionary outbreaks ex- 
pressing frustrated aspirations.” 22 

The historical event that inspired these 
dark forebodings was the strike which closed 
all the shoe factories of Newburyport in 
1933 and eventually resulted in management 
recognition of the shoe worker’s union. 
Warner portrayed this strike as a dramatic 
success, and argued that such a radical de- 
parture from the community’s tradition of 


30 Social Life, p. 5; Modern Factory, p. 2. John 
P. Marquand’s savage lampooning of Warner as 
the “Malcolm Bryant” of Point of No Return 
should not be allowed to obscure the fact that the 
two men viewed the community from a very sim- 
ilar perspective. Marquand appears to have felt that 
Warner betrayed the confidence placed in him by 
Marquand himself and other upper-class respond- 
ents. Whatever the merits of this accusation, Warn- 
er’s image of the community seems to have been 
shaped by this group to a striking degree. 

21 The Social System of the Modern Factory, pp. 
182-185, 87-89. 

22 Ibid., Ch. 10. 
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social peace and labor quiescence required 
elaborate explanation. The initial field inter- 
views, Warner admitted, revealed that Wew- 
buryport citizens tended to think of the 
strike as a struggle over economic grievences 
provoked by the depression: “Each man, 
owner, and worker, and townsman, spok his 
own brand of economic determinism.” But 
Warner found these answers superficial; 
there had been depressions, wage cuts and 
the rest in the city before, he observed, yet 
this was the first “successful” strike. There 
had to be some “secret” as to “why the 
Yankee City workers struck and... why 
men in other cities strike.” That secret, 
Warner decided, lay “beyond the words and 
deeds of the strike; ” it could only be fer- 
reted out by probing deeply into the evolu- 
tion of the community’s productive system.” 
A knowledge of history, he now seemed to 
concede, could supply deeper insight into an 
event in the present. 

Warner began his excursion into the New- 
buryport past with a hymn to the Gokden 
Age of the craftsman, when every youngster 
became an apprentice and every apprentice 
a master. The local youth was gradually 
trained in the complex skills of his calling, 
and eventually became “an inextricable 
member of the honorable fraternity of those 
who made, and who knew how to mzke, 
shoes.” In this system, presumably, “workers 
and managers were indissolubly interwoven 
into a common enterprise, with a common 
set of values.” 24 To strike was unthinkable. 
The workman held a respected place in the 
community, and there was little social dis- 
tance between him and the men for whom he 
worked. Economic power was concentrated 
at the local level, and the age-graded s:ill 
hierarchy of the craft assured maximum so- 
cial mobility opportunities. 

One day, however, the serpent “mechani- 
zation” entered this Eden: 


The machine took the virtue and respect from 
the worker, at the same time breaking the sxill 
hierarchy which dominated his occupatDn. 
There was no longer a period for young men 
to learn to respect those in the age grade 
above them and in so doing to become self- 
respecting workers. The “ladder to the stars” 


28 Ibid., pp. 4-7. 
24 Ibid., p. 87. 
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was gone and with it much of the structure 
of the “American Dream.” 25 


The shoe industry, Warner argued, under- 
went a technological revolution that shat- 
tered the craft order and destroyed local 
economic autonomy. The Newburyport la- 
borers’ sudden decision that a union was 
necessary to defend their rights was an in- 
escapable consequence of this revolution. The 
growth of giant factories controlled by ab- 
sentee owners opened up a vast social gulf 
between worker and manager. The steady 
encroachment of the machine rendered all 
manual skills useless; there resulted a sharp 
“break in the skill hierarchy.” The status 
of all laboring jobs became equally degraded, 
and opportunities to rise into supervisory 
and managerial posts were eliminated. The 
“secret” behind the upsurge of union support 
in 1933 was thus a series of fundamental 
changes in the productive system, which sep- 
arated the shoe workers from the community, 
blocked the mobility opportunities they had 
once enjoyed, and inspired a new sense of 
labor solidarity and class consciousness, 
This portrait of a community in crisis, of 
course, represents a stunning reversal of the 
image of Newburyport presented in earlier 
volumes of the Yankee City series. The 
reader may well wonder if there were two 
Yankee Cities; the research for The Social 
System of the Modern Factory might almost 
have been conducted in another community. 
The placid New England town Warner se- 
lected for investigation because of its ex- 
traordinary continuity and stability suddenly 
became the site of a study in social disorgan- - 
ization and class conflict.7® 


25 Tbid., pp. 88-89. 

28 A possible explanation of this startling shift in 
Warner's image of the community would be that 
events in Newburyport since the publication of the 
early vclumes had given the Yankee City researchers 
a different perspective. The actual chronology of 
the series, however, does not support this sugges- 
tion. The strike took place in 1933; the volumes 
stressing the harmony of social relations in what 
was supposedly “above all a well-integrated com- 
munity” (Social Life, p. 38) appeared in the early 
1940’s; the factory study, whose dark fears of 
“revolutionary outbreaks expressing frustrated as- 
pirations” (Modern Factory, p. 185) were allegedly 
inspired by the 1933 strike, was published in 1947. 
A better explanation may be that Warner, though 
he never replied to his critics overtly, was stung by 
the charge that the Yankee City he portrayed was 
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Warner’s new interest in historical change 
and his determination to present a dynamic 
analysis of the impact of larger social forces 
on Yankee City was commendable. Unhap- 
pily, however, his account of the evolution 
of Newburyport from “the simple folk econ- 
omy of the earliest community” to the 1930’s 
grossly distorted the city’s actual history; 
it is a classic example of the old American 
habit of judging the present against a stand- 
ard supplied by a romantic and sentimental 
view of the past. The sweeping conclusions 
about the American class structure he drew 
from this case study are not in accord with 
the Newburyport evidence, nor do they 
square with the findings of recent mobility 
studies conducted in other communities. 

As an attempt to explain the shoe strike 
of 1933, The Social System of the Modern 
Factory can be quickly dismissed. This strike 
did not in fact represent as radical a depar- 
ture from community traditions as Warner 
believed. “Everyone in management and la- 
bor agreed that the strike could not have 
happened” in the good old days, Warner re- 
ports, but strikes kad taken place in New- 
buryport—in 1858, in 1875, and a good 
many times since.?” The strike of 1933 was 
distinctive only in that it was more successful 
than previous strikes, and not very much 
more successful at that. As Handlin pointed 
out, the union asked for a closed shop and a 
10 per cent wage increase, but it won simple 
recognition and no raise. And within three 
years the union had Jost out in one of the 
two factories still open.?8 The events of 1933, 
therefore, were not unprecedented, and mas- 
sive changes in the community need not be 
invoked to explain them. 

Even if this be doubted, Warner’s explana- 
tion of the strike is wholly unsatisfactory, 
because the causes to which he attributed the 
supposedly drastic changes of the 1930's 
were fully operative in Newburyport several 
decades before the events they presumably 


static, “trendless,” and thus entirely unrepresenta- 
tive of changing industrial America. Certainly this 
criticism could never be made of The Social System 
of the Modern Factory, for here Warner pursued 
trends with a vengeance, elaborating not only the 
national but the “world implications” of the dra~ 
matic changes he now perceived taking place in 
Newburyport. 

31 Modern Factory, p. 5. 

38 Handilin, op. cit. 
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explain. Once upon a time, the Newburyport 
economy was organized along craft lines; 
labor was content, social mobility was “cer- 
tain,” to strike was unthinkable. Warner was 
exceedingly vague as to the actual dates of 
this idyllic craft age, but he assumed that 
memories of it were alive in the minds of the 
strikers of 1933, and one chart made it ap- 
pear that craft and apprenticeship relations 
prevailed in local shoe production until “ap- 
proximately World War I.” 7° The vagueness 
is not accidental, for the craft order por- 
trayed in this volume was but a Never Never 
land conjured up by the author. Not a shred 
of evidence pertaining to Newburyport itself 
is cited in support of this account; none 
could be. If one goes back as far as 1800, 
one can indeed find evidence of a well- 
integrated craft order in Newburyport, but 
its outstanding features were not equality 
and mobility but hierarchy, religiously-sanc- 
tioned elite rule, and institutionalized defer- 
ence of the lower classes.° And, in any case, 
the craft order had virtually disappeared in 
Newburyport and industrial cities like it 
long before the 19th century drew to a close 
without producing a powerful union move- 
ment, much less “revolutionary outbreaks ex- 
pressing frustrated aspirations.” 

Well before 1880 the Newburyport econ- 
omy was dominated by large textile and shoe 
firms. Production was highly mechanized in 
both industries; all of the textile mills and 
some of the shoe factories were already con- 
trolled by absentee owners.®! Factory la- 
borers found no inviting “ladder to the stars” 
before them; in the substantial sample of 


29 Modern Factory, chart i, p. 65. 

80See Thernstrom, of. cit., pp. 34-42, for a dis- 
cussion of the craft order of preindustrial Newbury- 
port. In the Middletown volumes, Robert and 
Helen Lynd offered a more convincing sketch of 
the craft order and a more sophisticated version of 
the blocked mobility theory. For some critical re- 
flections on thelr analysis, see ibid., pp. 214-216. 

81t is ironic that Warner, in discussing the 
idyIHc craft order in shoe manufacturing, alludes 
to the efforts of the Knights of Crispins to preserve 
stringent apprenticeship requirements and to pre- 
vent the use of “green hands” in the post-Civil War 
decade. Not only had the Knights everywhere lost 
this crucial struggle more than half a century before 
the “successful” Newburyport strike; it was pre- 
cisely in Newburyport that the craft order was so 
weak as to permit capitalists from the great shoe 
center, Lynn, to set up “runaway shops” as a means 
of avoiding “Crispin trouble.” 
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workers and their sons I studied for the 
1850-1880 period, there was not a single 
instance of mobility into the ranks of man- 
agement or even, into a foreman’s position! 
Since Warner failed to present any quantita- 
tive evidence to substantiate his assertions 
about the supposed decline in mobility rates, 
no detailed comparison of mobility rates in 
Newburyport in the 1850-1880 period with 
those in the 1930s can be made.** Extensive 
comparisons between my own findings con- 
cerning the intra-generational and inter- 
generational occupational mobility of un- 
skilled laborers in 19th-century Newburyport 
and mobility rates in several other 20th- 
century American communities, however, 
provide no support at all for Warner’s claim 
that to rise “from the bottom of the social 
heap” has become increasingly difficult in 
modern America. Instead, both types of up- 
ward mobility seem to have become some- 
what less difficult over the past century.®* 
Nor is Warner’s stress on the importance 
of absentee ownership confirmed by the his- 
tory of the community. Several of the New- 
buryport plants were controlled by outside 
capitalists in this early period; this was a 
common pattern in many American indus- 
tries from the very beginning of industriali- 
zation. And, more important, labor-manage- 
ment relations in the firms still in local hands 


3323In The Social Systems of American Ethnic 
Groups Warner did attempt to supply quantitative 
data about sodal mobility in Newburyport, and 
his effort to analyze historically the occupational 
and residential mobility patterns of local ethnic 
groups was not completely unfruitful. But because 
he believed that the essence of class was prestige, 
Warner was too predisposed against objective in- 
dices to use them properly. See Thernstrom, of. cit., 
pp. 236-238, for a detailed critique of the mobility 
study reported in The Social Systems of American 
Ethnic Groups. 

88 See Thernstrom, of. cit, pp. 202-203, 216-221. 
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were not in fact characterized by the happy 
solidarity Warner attributed to them, local 
mythology to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Whether the Yankee Protestant mill-owner 
lived on High Street or in Boston could have 
mattered little to his Irish-Catholic em- 
ployees, whose willingness or unwillingness 
to strike was governed by more tangible and 
impersonal considerations. 

The clue to these errors, I believe, lay in 
the fact that Warner’s new-found apprecia- 
tion of history did not leac him to any criti- 
cal awareness of what constituted historical 
evidence. Though he cited a few secondary 
historical accounts that were tangentially 
relevant to his analysis, Warner derived the 
main outlines of his romantic interpretation 
of “the industrial history of Yankee City” 
from his informants in the community in the 
1930's. That this set of myths flourished in 
the city is indeed a social datum of great 
interest (though one might well be skeptical 
about how widespread these attitudes really 
were, given Warner’s initial admission that 
most local residents viewed the strike as a 
simple and familiar contest over wage griev- 
ances). To comprehend the function of 
myths like these in the social struggles of 
the present, however, is impossible when 
they are taken for an accurate description of 
past social reality and used as the foundation 
for an ambitious theory of social change in 
industrial society. 

The distortions that pervade the Yankee 
City volumes suggest that the student of 
modern society is not free to take his history 
or leave it alone. Interpretations of the pres- 
ent requires a host of assumptions about the 
past. The real choice is between explicit his- 
tory, based on a careful examination of the 
sources, and implicit history, rooted in ideo- 
logical preconceptions and uncritical accept- 
ance of local mythology. 
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METHODS FOR CONTROL WITH 
SMALL SAMPLE SIZE* 


Sanrorp I. Lasovrrz 
Washingion State University 


A small sample size often does not permit 
the use of standard procedures for controlling 
two or more variables, for partialling decreases 
the ratio between the number of cases and the 
number of cells. Consider the association be- 
tween storks and babies. To demonstrate 
whether the relationship is due to a third vari- 
able, urbanization, the correlation between the 
number of storks and the number o7 babies 
must be computed for rural areas, and again 
for urban areas, But the very act of partialling, 
even with a dichotomy, requires an N large 
enough to be split and still yield a fruitful 
cross-classification. In the illustration, the num- 
ber of cells increases from four to eight. If only 
15 rural and urban areas had been analyzed, 
partialling would have led to non-interpretable 
results. The problem increases geometrically 
when two or more controls are considered 
simultaneously. Even when all control classi- 
fications are dichotomies, six define 64 cells, 
and nine define 512. The problem is to dis- 
tribute a constant number of cases over an in- 
creasing number of cells; for 64 cells, one is 
likely to need at least 500 to 1,000 cases, 

Three possible solutions, when N is relatively 
small, are selection, index formation, and cell- 
ordering and combination.? 


SELECTION 


The simplest solution is to select from a num- 
ber of variables the one or two deemed most 
important. Selection may be based on the re- 
lations between the control classifications and 


*This paper grew out of a special seminar in 
statistics at Stanford University supported by the 
Social Sclence Research Council, in 1963. The major 
ideas in the paper are from John W. Tukey, Data 
Analysis and Behavioral Science, unpublished manu- 
script, 1963, ch. H. I have found Tukey’s ideas both 
extremely useful and widely applicable and feel 
they should be accessible to other sociologists, I 
wish to thank Lincoln Moses for his initial help on 
some of the ideas presented in the paper, and Santo 
F. Camilleri for his valuable criticism and advice. 

1 These methods are discussed briefly by Tukey, 
op. ct. 
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the dependent variable, those most highly cor- 
related being selected for control. This approach 
may lead to difficulty when one of the candi- 
dates is strongly related to the independent 
variable; ? it also forces one to use only a few 
of the potential control variables, though one 
may want to allow for the effects of most of 
them. 

Another method of selection is to con- 
sider the relations among all the control vari- 
ables. If two or more are highly correlated, 
one can perhaps be chosen to represent the 
others; and if two or three highly interrelated 
clusters occur, a few variables may adequately 
represent all. But this solution is not applicable 
when the variables are not highly correlated. 
Furthermore, two variables may be highly re- 
lated, yet have different effects on a third, so 
that both variables must be controlled. 

Finally, of course, selection can be based on 
the nature of the problem, theoretical con- 
siderations, or previous research findings. 


INDEX FORMATION 


The method of index formation is based on 
the relation of each control classification to the 
dependent variable.2 On the basis of these re- 
lationships, weights are assigned to each cat- 
egory in a control classification and each 
individual in a category receives the designated 
weight. These weights are summed for each 
individual to yield an index based on all of 
the controls. Finally, the index is used as a 
control classification in the usual sense, ie., 
the individuals are grouped by similarity of 
composite weighting values. 

In general, “to control” or “controlling for” 
a variable or classification * means to take out 
(almost always only in part) the effects of a 
factor, and thus make visible a more nearly 
“pure” relation between the variables under 
consideration. For example, to take out the 
effects of urbanization, the relation between 
storks and babies is computed separately for 


2 Ibid., p. H45. 
3 Ibid. 


t For a discussion of certain theoretical aspects of 
control, see Paul F. Lazarfeld, “Interpretation of 
Statistical Relations as a Research Operation,” in 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenberg (eds.), The 
Language of Social Research, Glencoe, IL: The Free 
Press, 1957, pp. 115~125. 
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urban and rural areas. Urbanization is con- 
trolled by being held broadly constant with 
regard to the variables in question.” 


5 This, of course, is not perfect control, for urban 
and rural areas are of different sizes. More predse 
control would involve a finer classification. Perfect 
control is never possible. 
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Index formation is a method of control in 
this sense, because it takes out the effects of 
selected classifications. The weighting system 
is based on the relations between the control 
classifications and the dependent variable. The 
sum of these weights yields a measure, or index, 
which is a plausible predictor of the dependent 
variable, at least by contrast with many other 


Taste 1. HYPOTHETICAL Data For 64 INDIVDUALS ON EDUCATION, NUMBER OF ORGANIZATIONAL 
MEMBERSHIPS, Socran Crass, Ace, Rexraton, Incoam, Sex ann Crry Size 


Educa- Member- Social City 
tion* ships Class” Age Religion” Income Sex Size 

1 10 8 M 42 J $750 M 35,000 
2 4 1 L 57 P 4,000 M 20,000 
3 8 3 L 49 c 4,000 F 2,500 
4 6 3 M 35 c 2,500 F 4,000 
5 8 4 M 50 P 3,500 M 75,000 
6 12 6 U 29 P 6,000 F 100,000 
7 16 10 U 26 j: 12,000 M 100,000 
8 5 1 L 63 c 3,500 F 30,000 
9 6 1 L 53 >P 3,000 M 4,000. 
10 8 0 L 42 P 3,000 M 8,000 
11 12 5 M 39 P 5,500 F 100,000 
12 7 4 L 47 P 4,500 F 50,000 
13 13 9 M 33 c 9,000 M 75,000 
14 14 7 U 25 P 8,500 M 100,000 
15 2 0 L 72 P 2,000 M 2,500 
16 7 3 L 54 c 2,500 F 1,000 
17 4 1 M 59 J 3,000 F 1,000 
18 11 5 M 38 P 4,500 F 45,000 
19 9 5 M 42 P 4,500 F 50,000 
20 8 6 M 41 C 3,500 M 30,000 
21 4 2 L 58 c 2,000 M 100,000 
22 15 8 U 28 J 14,000 M 50,000 
23 8 7 M 38 P 7,500 F 35,000 
24 9 9 M 45 P 6,000 M 15,000 
25 12 8 U 36 P 8,500 M 25,000 
26 7 6 M 58 c 4,000 F 20,000 
27 1 5 M 4i J 6,500 F 100,000 
28 9 4 L 47 J 6,000 M 50,000 
29 15 9 U 35 P 11,000 M 60,000 
30 6 2 L 66 c 4,000 M 15,000 
31 10 7 M 46 P 6,800 M 50,000 
32 12 6 U 54 J 7,500 M 65,000 
33 8 6 M 50 Cc 6,500 M 75,000 
34 7 5 M 62 P 10,000 M 60,000 
35 8 6 M 46 P 7,000 M 20,000 
36 6 4 L 58 P 7,200 M 15,000 
37 7 2 L 50 c 12,000 M 18,000 
38 7 4 M 52 P 6,500 M 25,000 
-39 10 5 M 41 J 9,009 M 35,000 
40 6 5 L 55 J 7,000 F 45,000 
41 8 5 L 65 cC 7,200 E 75,000 
42 4 0 M 51 P 8,000 F 50,000 
43 7 2 M 48 P 8,500 F 100,000 
44 9 5 U 28 P 9,000 F 52,000 
45 6 7 M 41 J 7,000 F 55,000 
46 6 5 L 33 P 7,200 F 80,000 
47 6 2 M 65 J 8,000 F 20,000 
48 3 1 L 74 C 9,500 F 10,000 
49 3 o M 32 P 7,000 F 30,000 
50 6 3 M 32 P 7,200 F 1,500 
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Taste 1.—Continued 








Educa- Member- Social l City 

tion* ships Class? Age Religion” Income Sex Size 
51 4 1 M 38 Cc 7,100 F 5,000 
52 7 3 L 60 P 3,500 M 50,000 
53. 4 0 M 35 J 4,500 M 55,000 
54 15 10 U 40 J 6,000 M 65,000 
55 10 7 M 38 P 5,500 M 100,006 
56 8 3 M 29 P 4,200 M 50,000 
57 8 6 M 35 P 5,000 M 30,000 
58 3 (t) L 38 C 3,500 M 1,500 
59 9 3 M 66 C 3,000 F 54,000 
60 2 1 L 48 P 3,800 F 100,000 
61 5 2 M 54 P 5,200 F 58,000 
62 3 1 L 27 P 2,500 F 1,500 
63 5 0 M 35 J 3,200 F 20,000 
64 2 0 L 33 P 2,800 F 35,000 


* Number of years of formal education. 


t? U=Upper class; M=Middle class; L==Lower class, 


* P=Protestant; C—Catholc; J=Jew. 


Tasty 2. MEAN NUMBER OF ORGANIZATIONAL MEM- 
BERSHIFS FoR Eacm Catecory or Sre 
CONTROL CLASSIFICATIONS 


Mean Number of 
Control Organizational 
Classification Memberships 
Social Class 
Upper’ anois a ta i e i 7.7 
Middle ceden cece noii 43 
LOWE EE EET 22 
Age: 
OSATA Sanne ee Pa ren se ere 22 
5904 65 cd neat beeen aiavee 29 
Ay CE MPT EMRE RECO 3.7 
SOFA Soap eked EE ats 4.9 
Pa Kaeesi hig cence coe k sé 5.2 
Religlon: 
Protestant orson dguecria ipun 4.3 
Catholic ....... ccc eee ene eeee 33 
JEW is as E ENDARA 5.1 
Income 
D2 490 sila died aie ave acn ocala le 1.0 
2,500-4,999 ..rccceveaereceee 2.4 
5,000-7,499 oo... sseaseeceees 5.1 
7,500-9,999 sesesesororereres 4.7 
10,000 cv aiciss-e cece e's ioni 6.8 
Sex: 
Malers eisime nTa 4.9 
Female woes cscs ccccseeacene 3.1 
City Size 
O 4,999 ...... eee eee eee 1.7 
5,000-19,999 ...... ccs eee eee 27 
20,000-49,9990 .... ccs sees 4.1 
§0,000-99,999 ..... ccc ecco eee ED 
100,000+ wesc ae eee eee 5.0 


choices. By grouping all individuals with sim- 
ilar indices, certain effects (hopefully important 
ones) of the control classifications (considered 
simultaneously but not concurrently) are taken 
out. This type of control may not be as desir- 
able as conventional partialling, e.g., female 
Protestants may end up with the same index 
value as male Catholics. But note that if 
female Protestants and male Catholics report 
a similar mean value of the dependent variable 
~in the example below, number of organiza- 
tional memberships—the two groups are homo- 
geneous in this respect. By grouping these ap- 
parently different aggregates, the effects of 
religion and sex are simultaneously controlled. 

As an illustration of the method of index 
formation, consider the hypothetical data in 
Table 1. The problem is to find the relation be- 
tween education and number of organizational 
memberships for 64 individuals, holding con- 
stant, social class, age, religion, income, sex 
and city size. Even controlling for sex alone 
greatly reduces the ratio of the number of in- 
dividuals to the number of cells: the relationship 
for females is based on 31 cases. If religion 
were partialled, the relationship among Jews 
would be based on only 14 cases. Controlling 
on two variables with an N of 64, let alone all 
six, is virtually impossible by conventional 
partialling methods, but index formation does 
permit such control. 

Table 2 illustrates a simple method—not 
the only one, nor necessarily the best one—of 
assigning a weight to each category of the con- 
trol classifications. Each control is divided 


6 Ideally, the rationale for weighting combines 
theoretical and empirical considerations. Theoretical 
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into a number of categories, and the mean aum- 
ber of organizational memberships for rach 
category is determined and used as its weight. 
For example, the age group 65-74 has a mean 
and hence a weight of 2.2. Every indiv-dual 
in this age group receives a weight of 2.2 on age. 

Table 3 lists the weights assigned to eaca in- 


explanations of phenomena necessarily “weight™ var- 
iables by including some and excluding other.; in 
addition, theory may assign differential weighcs to 
the independent variables in question. The emprical 
techniques include the general methods of mult£ari- 
ate analysis (beta weights), factor analysis (fsctor 
loadings), and scaling. For a discussion of empzrical 
techniques, see Wiliam J. Goode and Paul K. Hatt, 
Methods in Social Research, New York: McG-aw- 
Hill, 1952, pp. 232-296; Clyde H. Coombs, “TLory 
and Methods of Social Measurement,” in Leon Fest- 
inger and Daniel Katz (eds.), Research Metho-s in 
the Behavioral Sciences, New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1953, pp. 471-536; Quinn McNenar, 
Psychological Statistics, New York: John Wiley 3rd 
ed., 1963, pp. 169-188; Hubert M. Blalock, Social 
Statistics, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960, pp. 326- 
359; and Paul Horst, The Prediction of Per-onal 
Adjustment, New York: Social Sclence Research 
Council, Bulletin 48, 1941, pp. 349-365. 
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dividual on the basis of the six control classi- 
fications. Each individual is given a total index 


(shown in the last column) equal to the sum ` ` 


of these weights. The indices range from 16.3° 
to 34.7. These scores may now be used for si- 
multaneous control of social class, age, religion, 
income, sex, and city size With 64 cases it 
is feasible only to dichotomize or trichotomize 
the index; further divisions would yield too 
few cases in some of the control groups. For 
illustrative purposes, the incex has been divided 
into three groups: (a) 2C cases with scores 
ranging from 16.8 to 21.4, (b) 28 cases with 
scores ranging from 21.5 to 27.4 and (c) 16 
cases with scores ranging from 27.5 to 34.7. 
The relation between educazion and number of 
memberships within each of the three control 
groups may now be evaluated by computing 
correlation coefficients.? i 

The zero-order correlation between educa- 
tion and number of memberships is .84. Even 


7 The index may not always be highly correlated 
with the dependent variable, because of the highest 
and lowest scores. The correlation between the index 
and the dependent variable should be assessed before 
the control is introduced. 


Taste 3. WeIcHTS ASSIGNED TO INDIVDUAZS ON THE Basis oF Sıx CONTROL CLASSIFICATIONS * 











Social City 

Subject Class Age Religioa Income Sex Size Index 
1 4.3 4.9 5.1 4.7 4.9 4.1 28.0 
2 2.2 2.9 43 24 4.9 4.1 20.8 
3 2.2 3.7 33 2.4 3.1 1.7 16.4 
4 4.3 4.9 3.3 24 3.1 17 19.7 
5 43 3.7 43 24 4.9 5.0 24.6 
6 7.7 5.2 43 5.1 3.1 5.0 30.4 
7 7.7 5.2 5.1 6.8 4.9 5.0 34.7 
8 2.2 2.9 33 4.7 3.1 4.1 20.3 
9 2.2 2.9 4.3 24 49 1.7 18.4 
10 2.2 4.9 43 24 4.9 2.7 214 
11 4.3 4.9 43 5.1 3.1 5.0 26.7 
12 22 3.7 43 24 3.1 5.0 20.7 
13 4.3 5.2 33 4.7 4.9 5.0 27.4 
14 7.7 5.2 43 4.7 49 5.0 31.8 
15 2.2 2.2 43 1.0 4.9 1.7 163 
16 2.2 3.7 3.3 24 3.1 1.7 16.4 
17 43 2.9 5.1 2.4 3.1 1.7 19.5 
18 43 4.9 43 24 3.1 41 23.1 
19 43 49 43 2.4 3.1 5.0 24.0 
20 43 49 33 24 4.9 41 23.9 
21 2.2 2.9 33 1.0 4.9 5.0 19.3 
22 7.7 5.2 5.1 6.8 4.9 5.0 34.7 
23 43 4.9 43 47 3.1 4.1 25.4 
24 43 3.7 43 5.1 4.9 2.7 25.0 
25 7.7 49 4.3 4.7 4.9 4.1 30.6 
26 43 2.9 33 2.4 3.1 4.1 20.1 
27 43 4.9 5.1 5.1 3.1 5.0 275 
28 22 3.7 5.1 5.1 49 5.0 26.0 
29 7.7 4.9 43 6.8 4.9 5.0 33.6 
30 2.2 2.2 3.3 24 4.9 2.7 17.7 





. * Derived from Tables 1 and 2. 
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TABLE 3.—Continued 


Social 
Subject Class Age Religion 
31 43 3.7 43 
32 7.7 3.7 51 
33 4.3 3.7 33 
34 43 29 43 
35 43 3.7 43 
36 2.2 2.9 43 
37 2.2 3.7 33 
38 43 3.7 43 
39 4.3 49 5.1 
40 2.2 29 51 
41 2.2 2.2 33 
42 43 3.7 4.3 
43 43 3.7 4.3 
44 7.7 5.2 43 
45 43 4.9 5.1 
46 2.2 5.2 43 
47 43 2.2 5.1 
48 2.2 2.2 3.3 
49 43 3.1 43 
50 43 5.2 43 
51 43 4.9 23 
52 2.2 2.9 43 
53 43 49 5.1 
54 7.7 49 5,1 
55 43 4.9 4.3 
56 43 5.2 43 
57 43 49 43 
58 22 49 33 
59 43 2.2 33 
60 2.2 3.7 43 
61 4.3 3.7 4.3 
62 2.2 5.2 43 
63 43 49 5.1 
64 2.2 5.2 4.3 
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City 

Income Sex Size Index 
5.1 4.9 5.0 27.3 
4.7 4.9 5.0 31.1 
5.1 4.9 5.0 263 
6.8 4.9 5.0 28.2 
5.1 4.9 4.1 26.4 
5.1 4.9 2.7 22.1 
6.8 4.9 2.7 23.6 
5.1 4.9 4.1 26.4 
4.7 49 4.1 28.0 
5.1 3.1 4.1 22.5 
5.1 3.1 5.0 20.9 
4.7 3.1 5.0 25.1 
4.7 3.1 5.0 25.1 
4.7 3.1 5.0 30.0 
5.1 3.1 5.0 27.5 
5.1 3.1 5.0 24.9 
4.7 3.1 4.1 23.5 
4.7 3.1 2.7 18.2 
5.1 3.1 4.1 24.6 
5.1 3.1 1.7 23.7 
5.1 3.1 2.7 23.4 
24 4.9 5.0 21.7 
2.4 49 5.0 26.6 
5.1 49 5.0 32.7 
5.1 4.9 5.0 28.5 
24 4.9 5.0 26.1 
5.1 4.9 4.1 27.6 
24 4.9 17 19.4 
24 3.1 5.0 20.3 
24 3.1 5.0 20.7 
5.1 3.1 5.0 25.5 
2.4 3.1 1.7 18.9 
24 3.1 4.1 23.9 
24 3.1 4.1 213 





when the correlation is as high as this, other 
variables could be responsible for the relation 
between these two. That is, once the six con- 
trol classifications have been partialled out, 
the relationship may be reduced. The correlation 
coefficients for the three control groups are: (a) 
.66 for the group with the lowest indices, (b) 
.77 for. the middle group and (c) .59 for the 
group with the highest index values. Thus, 
in this instance, controlling for the six variables 
still leaves a substantial relation between ed- 
ucation and number of memberships although 
r?, representing the proportion of variation 
accounted for, was reduced to about 70 per 
cent of its zero-order value. Considered si- 
multaneously, the six control classifications have 
a small but positive influence on the relation 
between education and number of organizational 
memberships. Index formation does not obviate 
the use of standard partialling procedures for 
each control classification separately, if there 
are theoretical reasons for determining the 
independent effects of each one. Or, an index 


could be formed using only two, three, four, or 
five of the controls, rather than all six: this 
would help determine which of the controls, 
considered simultaneously, has the greatest in- 
fluence on the relationship in question. 


CELL-ORDERING AND COMBINATION 


In the procedure designated as cell-ordering 
and combination (COAC) the independent var- 
iable is “neglected,” just as it was in index 
formation, that is, its effects are not consid- 
ered. Three steps are required. First, cells 
are determined by the cross-classification of all 
control variables. A representative value of the 
dependent variable is assigned to each cell, 
e.g., the average number of organizational mem- 
berships.§ Finally, the cells are ordered into 


8 The dependent variable in the example (mem- 
berships) is measured on an interval scale; a neces- 
sary condition for the interpretation of mean scores. 
Note that interval measurement is not required for 
the COAC method, because the mode and the median 
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TABLE 4. MEAN NUMBER OF ORGANIZATIONAL NIEM- 
BERSHIPS," BY Income,” Acy,° Crry Sizs," 











AND SEX 
High Income Low Income 
Young Old Young Old 
Large 
City 8.6 6.0 5.0 3.3 
Male 
Small 
City 7.0 4.0 4.0 2.6 
Large 
City 5.4 3.0 5.3 2.5 
Female 
Small 
City 3.7 1.0 1.0 3.3 


a Derived from the data in Table 1. 
ÞIncome: High=-$6,500+- 


Low=less than $6,500 
* Age: Old=454- 
Young=ess than 45 
t City Size: Large=40,000-+- 
Small—less than 40,000 


broad classes which are subsequently used for 
control (in the same fashion as index va-ues 
in the preceding method). 

The COAC procedure is not as widely appli- 
cable as index formation, because it can be used 
only when the number of cases is just barely 
tco small adequately to assess the orginal re- 
lationship. To illustrate the method, four con- 
trol classifications—income, age, city size, and 
sex—have been dichotomized, yielding 16 calls 
when cross-tabulated. The mean number of 
memberships in each cell is given in Table 4. 

To obtain control classes the 16 cells are 
ranked according to mean number of organ- 
izational memberships, which varies from a 
high of 8.6 for young male high-income, larze- 
city residents to a low of 1.0 for young female 
low-income, small-city residents and older 
female high-income, small-city residents. Once 
ranked, cells are combined to form classes; 
in this example, all cells with a mean of 3.3 
or more memberships are combined into cne 
control class (Control I), those with a mean 
between 3.3 and 5.0 are combined into a sec- 
ond control class (Control IZ), and finally, cells 
with a mean of 3.0 or less are combined irto 
a third control class (Control II). ‘Tais 
method, like the index-formation method, cen- 
trols simultaneously (but not concurrently) 


(which may be computed with nominal and ordinal 
scales) may be used as the representative value Zor 
each cell. On the other hand, the method of incex 
formation combines scores and therefore requires 
at least an interval scale. The mode and the median 
are inadequate for this purpose because they canrot 
be manipulated algebraically. 
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for more than one variable. In the example, 
four variables are controlled simultaneously 
because, when considered in selected combina- 
tions, they yield similar values of the depend- 
ent variable. 

The zero-order correlation coefficient be- 
tween education and number of memberships 
is .84, The three first-order correlations are .63 
for Control I, .81 for Control II and .74 for 
Control TIT. Thus, the zero-order correlation 
is not substantially reduced by controlling 
(incompletely, as usual) fcr income, age, city 
size, ang sex. On the other hand, these four 
control classifications do have a positive though 
somewhat small influence on the original rela- 
tionship. 

The COAC method is similar to standard- 
ization, a technique used extensively in demo- 
graphic and public health research.® Standard- 
ization provides a single summary measure of 
an observed distribution by adjusting the data 
to one cr more characteristics of a constant 
(i.e, standard) distribution. For example, 
one way to compare the death rates for New 
York and Florida (which kas a large number 
of aged people) is by standardizing both states 
on the age distribution of the United States,1° 
thereby controlling for the effects of age on 
the death rates. In terms of the present example, 
one may compare individuals with a high educa- 
tion (10 years or more) to those with a low 
education (nine years or less” with regard to or- 
ganizational memberships, standardizing both 
groups on the income, age, city size and sex dis- 
tributions for the total sample. 

Standardization, like the COAC method, 
controls simultaneously for more than one 
variable. Note, however, that standardization 
does not help solve the problem of controlling 
for a large number of variebles with a small 
sample size, for it requires as many cases as 
conventional partialling.™ The utility of stand- 
ardization is in assessing the effects of one 
or more control classifications, when the par- 
tial correlations are highly variable in size.12 
Since one seldom finds a uniform reduction in 
the partial correlations, one can seldom claim 
unequivocally that the zero-order correlation 


® For a discussion of some of the applications and 
interpretations of standardization to partial analysis, 
see Morris Rosenberg, “Test Factor Standardization 
as a Method of Interpretation,” Social Forces, 41 
(October, 1962), pp. 53-61. 

20 Thid., p. 56. 

11 For example, when a column of the control 
table has no cases, the results of zhe method are non- 
interpretable. See ibid., p. 59. 

14 This is the problem Rosenterg considers. Ibid., 
p. 54. : 
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has been reduced (let alone determine the de- 
gree of reduction). Standardization helps solve 
the problem by providing a single summary 
measure, utilizing all of the controls. 

The COAC method does not provide a sum- 
mary measure, but it may be used to reduce 
the number of partial correlations (three in 
the above example). While a summary measure 
is useful for an overall picture of the effects 
of all controls, a few partial correlations may in- 
dicate interaction effects (as well as the effect of 
the controls on the relation in question). 


SUMMARY 


The primary concern of this paper has 
been to present three solutions to the problem 
of controlling for a large number of variables 
with a small sample size. The first method is 
to choose a few of the potential controls, 
basing the selection on the size of correlations 
between control and dependent variables or 
among the control variables, on substantive 
considerations, or on previous research findings. 

The second method is to form an index based 
on all of the control classifications. This is 
a widely applicable and useful method, because 


it can be used with an extremely small N and 


a large number of control classifications, but 
each control must be weighted so that an index 
can be derived for each individual. The third 
method presented, cell-ordering and combi- 
nation, involves grouping the cells into broad 
classes to be used for control purposes. This 
method is not as widely applicable as index for- 
mation, for it requires a larger number of 
cases, 


A MISAPPLICATION OF FACTOR 
ANALYSIS * 


Desmonp S. CARTWRIGHT 
University.of Colorado 


In their paper “Dimensions of Alienation 
among Manual and Non-Manual Workers” 
(Review, August, 1963), Arthur Neal and 
Salomon Rettig provided a stimulating and 
clarifying discussion of several concepts 
pertinent to the theory of alienation. They sug- 
gested useful operational definitions for those 
concepts and emphasized the importance of 
investigating antecedent conditions. They raised 
a number of crucial questions: 


*I wish to thank Carol I. Cartwright and Pro- 
fessor William A. Scott for helpful comments made 
on an earlier draft of this commentary. 
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1.Is there a general dimension - underlying the 
alternative meanings of alienation? (p. 599) 

2. Are measures of powerlessness and normlessness 
orthogonal to Srole’s anomie scale? (p. 601) 

3.1s status aspiration a dimension separate from 
normlessness and powerlessness? (p. 601) 

4. How does the structure of allenation among 
manual workers compare with that among non- 
manual workers? (p. 601) 


Their method included intercorrelating items, 
factor analyzing and rotating data for manual 
and non-manual respondents separately; com- 
paring structures through transformation anal-. 
ysis, and examining factors for meaning. This 
method generated many answers; for example, 
the authors found support for “the hypothe- 
sized independence of the various alienation 
measures” (p. 605), thus answering question 2. 


ORTHOGONALITY AND INDEPENDENCE 


Unfortunately, factor analysis, even in its 
most elegant, computerized form, can lead an 
investigator to draw conclusions that are not 
well founded. 

The method employed was principal-axis, 
which extracts orthogonal factors. A Varimax 
rotation was applied; this method takes one 
set of orthogonal factors and rotates them into 
a new set of orthogonal factors. 

It is possible to factorize (using Multiple 
Group Method,! for example) so that the fac- 
tors are oblique, if the underlying structure of 
the data so dictates. It is possible to take an 
orthogonal factor matrix and rotate (using Obli- 
max, Oblimin,? and other methods) so that the 
resulting structure is oblique, if the data so 
dictate. If the data dictate orthogonal solutions 
despite the investigators’ having allowed the 
possibility of obliqueness, then it can be said 
that orthogonality has been “found,” or that 
certain concepts have “emerged as ... unre- 
lated dimensions.” But if the investigator does 
not allow the possibility of oblique structure, 
then the dimensions are necessarily orthogonal 
or independent. No answer to the authors’ 
second question is obtainable from the particu- 
lar application of factor analysis they employed. 


NUMBER OF FACTORS 


Question 1 asks for one general dimension. 
Even Spearman, who fought for years to estab- 
lish the generality of one single factor (intelli- 


1 See L. L. Thurstone, Multiple Factor Analysts, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950, pp. 
170-175, $ 

2A full review of analytic methods for oblique 
rotation may be found in Harry H. 

Modern Factor Analysis, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1960, pp. 309-334. 
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gence), allowed that all tests or items would 
also be affected by their own specific sources of 
variance. In general, a correlation matrix for 
real data may be expected to have dimensional- 
ity equal to the number of tests, Hence, the 
problem is better phrased: “Is there one dimen- 
sion that accounts for ‘most’ of the variance 
among these items (tests, etc.) ?” 

Two approaches to this question may be 
taken: 1) specify a percentage of variance that 
will satisfy the meaning of “most” (within a 
pre-stated tolerance level), extract the first 
principal factor and see whether its sum of 
squares reaches or exceeds the required per- 
centage; 2) factorize in any acceptable way, 
rotate to oblique positions as necessary, and, if 


there is sufficient obliquity, analyze for a. 


second-order factor of pre-stated size.8 The 
possibility is left open that a general dimension 
may not be obtained at the stipulated size 
(method 1), or by reason of insufficient obliq- 
uity (method 2), or by reason of insufficient 
size at the second-order level (method 2 also). 

Neal and Rettig do not state the method they 
used to determine the number of factors; * they 
merely say that “nine orthogonal factors were 
extracted in each sample” (p. 602). Now, in 
questions 2 and 3 they asked: “Are anomie and 
status-striving orthogonal to powerlessness and 
normlessness?” Perhaps the simplest way to 
answer such questions would be to compute 
correlation coefficients among the four scales.’ 
But if the answers must be factor analytic, the 
questions should be asked of the four concepts 
rather than of nine factors. The investigator 
should call for the first four principal axis 
factors and rotate to an oblique criterion. For 


3 A useful account of procedures for factorizing at 
different “orders” is given by J. Schmid and J. M. 
“The Development of Hierarchial Factor 
Solutions,” Psychometrika, 22, (1957), pp. 53-61. 
4For a review of 11 different criteria see Ray- 
mond B. Cattell, Factor Analysis, New York: Har- 
per, 1952, pp. 296-302. For lower-bound criteria 
frequently used in computer programs see Louis 
Guttman, “Some Necessary Conditions for Com- 
mon-Factor Analysis,” Psychometrika, 19 (1954), pp. 
149-161. For a discussion of the typical ratios of 
numbers of factors to numbers of variables, as ob- 
tained empirically by use of the Guttman lower- 
bound criteria, see Henry F. Kaiser, “The Applica- 
tion of Electronic Computers to Factor Analysis,” 
Champaign, Dl.: Bureau of Educational Research, 
1959 (dittoed). 
5A recent paper by Arthur G. Neal and Melvin 
Seeman, “Organizations and Powerlessness: A Test 
of the Mediation Hypothesis,” American Sociolog- 
teal Review, 29 (April, 1964), pp. 216-226, draws 
on data similar to those used by Neal and Rettig. 
In this later paper the authors report a correlation 
between powerlessness and the Srole Scale of .33. 
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the authors’ basic questions had to do with 
structural relations among the four conceptual 
variables, not with the number of concepts 
(factors) needed to explain the variance in the 
domain. 


NUMBER OF FACTORS AND ROTATIONAL 
CRITERION 


Lest the number of factors be thought un- 
important, I shall illustrate its effect on the 
Varimax rotation, which in turn affects the 
loading patterns of items (tests), with data 
from the article under consideration. The 
authors reported two tables of factor loadings, 
one for each group of workers, Thus, for a 
given factor an item has one loading for the 
manual sample, and one loading for the non- 
manual sample, All items with a loading below 
ct .40 for both groups on a certain factor were 
omitted from the reported tables. 

In the initial stages of research, factors are 
often identified by their highly loaded tests or 
items, as they were in the present case. Such 
loadings varied between + .42 and + .75. The 
defining items for factors I, V, VII, and IX for 
non-manual workers had loadings of = .67 or 
less. It would take very little rotation to 
change loadings of == .67 into loadings of +: .55 
and at the same time change loadings of Æ .37 
(omitted at present) into loadings of +: .55 too! 
Then previously omitted items would have to 
be included as defining items. 

The Varimax criterion ® maximizes the vari- 
ance of squared loadings of factors under the 
orthogonality restriction. This is equivalent to 
minimizing the covariance of pairs of columns 
of (factors with) squared loadings and sum- 
ming over all possible pairs to obtain the cri- 
terion. Once the criterion is reached for some 
number r of factors a convergence has occurred, 
and the rotated factors have fixed positions 
with respect to the unrotated (say, principal- 
axis) factors. That position is given by an r xr 
rotation (or transformation or lambda) matrix. 
If now another factor is introduced, so that 
r + 1 factors are to be rotated, the positions of 
all previous (r) rotated factors will change; the 
criterion must be reached anew by rotating all 
previous r factors with the (r + 1)* factor. 
The covariance between the column of squared 
loadings on one previous factor and the column 
of squared loadings on the new factor must be 
minimized for each old factor in separate palr- 
wise rotations. This sequence must be repeated 


6A full discussion of the Varimax criterion is 
given by its author Henry F, Kaiser, in “The Vari- 
max Criterion for Analytic Rotation in Factor 
Analysis,” Psychometrika, 23 (1958), pp. 187-200. 
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again and again until a new convergence point 
has been reached. By that time, the new (r + 
1) x (r + 1) lambda matrix may well bear lit- 
tle resemblance to the previous r x r lambda 
matrix. In other words, the positions of the pre- 
vious r factors with respect to the unrotatec fac- 
tors will have changed as a result of the intro- 
duction ofan additional factor. This prirciple 
may be generalized to addition and subtraction 
of any numbers of factors within the order of 
the correlation matrix.” 

Thus, the loading patterns of items on factors 
can change markedly with changes in the num- 
ber of factors rotated. Implicitly, Neal and Ret- 
tig seem to infer independence of concepts from 
the absence of item overlap in the tables pre- 
sented. But how much overlap between (say) 
Srole’s anomie scale items and the powerless- 
ness factor (or vice versa) exists at the “below 
=~ .40” level? Rotation of one more or one 
fewer factors might change the picture 
markedly, especially if several of these urmen- 
tioned items have loadings between Æ .20 and 
+ .39. Of course, if only four factors had been 
extracted, the appearance of the tables would 
have been entirely different. 


FACTOR INTERPRETATION 


The authors’ fourth question asked about 
the structure of alienation among manual 
workers, compared with that among non-manual 
workers. In the main they held these to be 
similar, on the basis of item loading patterns 
and of the transformation analysis rotatirg the 
solution for one group of workers into the solu- 
tion for the other group. In interpreting differ- 
ences between similar factors for the two 
groups they said, for example, “The specific 
content of economic normlessness for the man- 


T See Henry F. Kaiser “Comments on Communali- 
ties and the Number of Factors,” Champaign, DL: 
Bureau of Education Research, 1960 (dittoed). In 
this paper Kalser says: “The number of factors 
question is important because of its crucial rela- 
tionship to . . . rotation... it has now become 
clear that, with one minor exception, the analyti- 
cally rotated structure in factor analysis is ex- 
tremely sensitive to how many factors are retained 
(the one exception is orthogonal analytic rotation 
when the communalities have been underestimated)” 
(p. 4). I have been studying this sensitivity system- 
_ atically. In some matrices the addition or sub- 
traction of one factor makes Httle change, once the 
larger factors have been extracted. In other matrices 
considerable change occurs. In all matrices studied 
differences of two or three factors produce sizable 
changes in loading patterns. The relative magnitudes 
of the principal components, and the distribution of 
loadings over each principal axis factor appear to 
be crucial variables. 
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ual worker reflects the theme of exploitation as 
necessary for success in business. Apparently 
the manual workers feel themselves the objects 
of manipulation and deception” (p. 607). 

The evidence for these two interpretive sen- 
tences must lie in the items loading their factor 
VIL (same for both groups) entitled: ‘“Eco- 
nomic normlessness: the necessity of force and 
fraud in business.” Six items are reported (p. 
603). (The signs of loadings for the non-manual 
group are made positive to facilitate discus- 
sion.) On two items® the loadings are above 
.40 for both groups; on three,® the loading is 
above .40 for the non-manual group, below .40 
for the manual group; and on the sixth,!° the 
loading was .71 for the manual workers and .24 
for the non-manual. The content of the four 
items on which the two groups differed seems 
no more pertinent to the “theme of exploitation 
as necessary for success in business” than does 
that of the other two items. Moreover, three of 
those four items have the smaller loading in the 
manual workers’ data. To infer a theme of 
exploitation from the difference in loadings on 
the single remaining item seems most unreason- 
able. 

The factorial data reported thus do not sup- 
port the conclusion quoted above, that the 
specific content of economic normlessness for 
manual workers is their feeling that they are 
manipulated and deceived. Neither the three 
items with the smaller loadings on factor VII, 
in the manual workers’ data, nor the one item 
with the larger loading, provides the necessary 
support. A substantial loading on a factor could 
be evidence for saying that the item is corre- 
lated with, or reflects, or is reflected in the fac- 
tor. But it is not evidence for saying that the 
sample has responded to the question predomi- 
nantly one way or the other. Factor interpreta- 
tion deals with covariance, not with mean differ- 
ences. 

For all four questions raised, then, the con- 
clusions drawn are not justified by the method 
of analysis employed. 


8 “Success in business and politics can (not) 
easily be achieved without taking advantage of 
gullible people” (.61 and 55), and “One can (not) 
be successful in business without compromising 
moral principles” (.49 and .60). 

9 “In getting a good paying job, it is necessary to 
exaggerate one’s abilities (or personal merits)” (.59 
and 31); “In order to have a good income, a sales- 
man must use high pressure salesmanship” (.53 
and .09), and “For a strike to be effective, picket 
line violence is necessary” (.49 and .02). 

10A newspaper can (not) build up its circula- 
tion without making news events (i.e., crime stories) 
seem more sensational than they really are” (.24 
and .71). 
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POPULATION SIZE AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION * 


Amos H. HAWLEY 
The University of Michigan 
WALTER BOLAND MARGARET BOLAND 
Bowdoin College 


Recent comment and research concerning the 
relation between population size and the size 
of administrative staff in formal organizations 
have left the issue clouded. Caplow conchkided 
rather casually that “the proportion of workers 
not directly engaged in production incr2ases 
with the size of the organization.” 1 Empirical 
evidence to that effect is supplied by Terrien 
and Mills from their study of California school 
systems. Mason Haire observed, however, in 
his analysis of the growth histories of four 
firms that the administrative staff increases less 
than proportionately with size of organization.’ 
Parenthetically, Haire rejects the findings of 
cross-sectional studies* because they do not 
control historical circumstances, yet he fails 
to show how cohort analysis provides the histori- 
cal control necessary for purposes of generaliza- 
tion. 

Results similar to Haire’s have been re- 
ported by Anderson and Warkov from heir 
study of hospitals.5 They also observe that while 


* We are indebted to Otis Dudley Duncan ard to 
Michael Coble for statistical assistance in the prep- 
aration of this paper. We are also grateful tc the 
Center for Research in Social Organization, oi the 
Department of Sociology, The University of Michi- 
gan, for the use of its facilities. Only we, of course, 
are responsible for statements made in the text. 

1 Theodore Caplow, “The Effect of Increasing 
Size on Organizational Structure in Indusz-ry,” 
Transactions of the Third World Congress of Soci- 
ology, v. 2, p. 160. See also Theodore Caplow, “‘Or- 
ganizational Size,” Administrative Science Quarterly, 
1 (March, 1957), pp. 484-505, 

3F, C. Terrien and D. C. Mills, “The Effect of 
Changing Size on the Internal Structure of an 
Organization, 2 American Sociological Review, 20 
(February, 1955), p. 11. 

3 Mason Haire, “Biological Models and Empirical 
Histories of the Growth of Organizations,” in Mason 
Haire (ed.), Modern Organisation Theory, New 
York: Wiley, 1959, ch. 10. 

+E.g. A. W. Baker and R. C. Davis, Ratie of 
Staff to Line Employees and Stages of Differer-tta- 
tion of Staff Function, Columbus, O.: Ohio State 
University, Monograph No. 72. 

5 Theodore Anderson and Seymour Warkov, “Or- 
ganizational Size and Functional Complexity A 
Study of Administration in Hospitals,” American 
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the relative size of administrative staff declines 
with increases in organization size, it increases 
with advances in complexity. Unfortunately 
their data were insufficient for a satisfactory 
test of the effect of complexity. A positive rela- 
tion between complexity and the proportion 
of administrators is to be expected, for com- 
plexity implies a diversity in organization of 
which administrative functions are an integral 
part. But the particular form of the associa- 
tion remains problematical. 

In this paper we intend to examine the size- 
administrative relationship once more, though in 
a different class of organizetions, namely, insti- 
tutions of higher education. The analysis is in 
some respects exploratory. We expect the size 
of administrative staff in such organizations 
to vary directly with population size. We are less 
confident, however, about the form of that 
relationship and the appropriate control varia- 
bles. The relationship should persist when com- 
plexity is controlled, since administration is not 
clearly distinguishable fram complexity. We 
suspect, further, that the resources institutions 
command is a factor of no small importance. 
In fact, it is entirely probable that the organ- 
ization-size relationship in its general form re- 
sults not from a direct causal connection be- 
tween the two, but because each is a function 
of the system’s productivity, i.e., the sustenance 
it is able to generate with the technology avail- 
able. It is also possible, in organizations of this 
type, that qualitative differences might prove 
influential: for example, administration might 
expand more rapidly with size in low-quality 
than in high-quality institutions. 

The data for the present study were se- 
cured through questionnaires addressed to 
presidents of all tax-supported institutions of 
higher education having, in 1961, four-year 
undergraduate programs. We anticipated less 
than complete returns, but we hoped to gain 
a usable sample from the responses. By sup- 
plementing initial replies with follow-up ap- 
peals and other devices, we elicited responses 
from 116 institutions in a universe of 356, a 
return of 32 per cent. Incomplete responses 
in a few cases reduced the number for our 
purposes to 97. Since the larger institutions 
responded in larger proportions, they are some- 
what over-represented (see Table 1). 

Although student enrollment was the best 
measure of size available for comparing the 





Sociological Review, 26 (February, 1961), pp. 23-28. 
These authors discuss the divergent findings in the 
Terrien and Mills study. 

6 This paper is a preliminary report of a much 
more inclustve study of size and organization in 
academic institutions. 


POPULATION SIZE AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Tasrz 1. STUDENT ENROLLMENT IN UNIVERSE AND 
SAMPLE, INSTITUTIONS or HIGHER 
Epucarion, 1961 


Per cent 

Student enroll- Universe Sample sample is 

ment, 1961 % % of universe 
Under 1,000 17.4 16.5 25.8 
1,000--1,999 24.4 18.6 20.7 
2,000-4,999 31.2 26.7 23.6 
§,000~8,999 12.4 19.6 43.2 
9,000 and over 14.6 18.6 34.6 
Total 100.0 100.0 27.2 

N) (356) (97) 


sample with the universe distribution, we re- 
jected that measure of size in our analysis, be- 
cause students are analogous to the market or 
clientele for institutional services. Our measure 
of institutional size, i.e., the independent varia- 
ble, is the number of both full-time and part- 
time faculty, We have data on total number of 
faculty reduced to full-time equivalents, but 
we reasoned that each faculty member poses 
an administrative burden regardless of . the 
time he devotes to faculty duties. The size of 
the student body is, in fact, well represented by 
the size of the total faculty: the correlation 
coefficient is .943. Our dependent variable is 
the number of professional administrators, 
excluding department chairmen and heads of re- 
search institutes and bureaus. These are ex- 
pressed in full-time equivalents so as to ap- 
proximate the total volume of administrative 
functions performed. The number of depart- 
ments and non-departmentalized schools serves 
as an index, albeit a crude one, of the diver- 
sity of programs or lines of activity pursued, or, 
in other words, complexity. Operating budget 
size obviously measures an institution’s re- 
sources, or its ability to acquire the where- 
withal to provide academic services. Finally, 
the percentage of faculty with Ph.D degrees is 
our measure of institutional quality.” Our sym- 
bols for these variables are: 


Total number of faculty 
Professional administrators: full-time » 
valents 

Number of departments and non- 
departmentalized schools 

Amount of operating budget 

Per cent of faculty with Ph.D. de- 
grees 


A plotting of the x and y variables in a 
scatter diagram, omitted here, shows a marked 


oOo ne 4 


TThe same index was used as a measure of 
quality by Paul Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, 
Jr, The Academic Mind, aes HL: The Free 
Press, 1958, 
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concentration of institutions at the low ends of 
the scales and a few institutions widely scat- 
tered in the upper ranges. Consequently, we 
used logarithmic transformations (unless other- 
wise stated) in the correlation analysis reported 


- below. 


The size of administrative staff is closely as- 
sociated with the size of total faculty: the zero- 
order correlation is r.,=.822 (with raw data 
Yxy=.795). The dependent variable is also fairly 
closely related to institutional complexity: r,,== 
-680 (using raw data 1,y==.640). When the ef- 
fect of complexity is removed from the ad- 
ministrative staff-faculty size relationship, the 
result is: rwy.. =.616. But treating complexity 
as the independent variable, and eliminating 
the effect of faculty size on the complexity- 
administrative staff relationship, reduces the 
partial correlation coefficient to ry.=.372. It 
seems clear, therefore, that complexity, though 
important, is much less influential than faculty 


size in determining the size of the administra- 


tive component in academic institutions. 

The ways in which faculty size and com- 
plexity affect the size of administrative staff 
may be seen in Table 2, First, the ratio of ad- 
ministrators to faculty (last column) tends to 
decline as size of faculty increases. The co- 
efficient of regression of administrative size on 
faculty size is b,.==.813. A slight tendency 
toward curvilinearity seems to be present in 
this series of ratios. But that impression, equiv- 
ocal as it is, disappears when a scatter diagram 
is plotted on a log-log grid. Nor is the E? test 
for curvilinearity convincing, since E* differs 
by an insignificant amount from the square of 
the correlation coefficient based on grouped 
data, 

Contrary to the conclusion of Anderson and 
Warkov, the ratios decline as complexity, or 
the number of departments and non-depart- 
mentalized schools increases (bottom row of 


Tasty 2. NUMBER or FULL-TIME EQUIWALENT 
ADMINISTRATORS PER 100 TOTAL FACULTY, 
Sze or Facutty ann Numer oF 
DEPARTMENTS AND Nox-DEPARTMEN~ 

TALZED SCHOOLS i 


Number of 

Departments and Schools 

Faculty Under 30 and 
Size 15 15-29 over Total 
Under 75 14.8 25.4° oae 16.3 
75-199 15.6 17.8 20.4* 17.2 
200-349 13.9 12.1 12.5 12.6 
350 and over ate 10.5 13.0 12.8 
Total 14.8 14.1 : 





*N==2. In all other cells N=5 
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Table 2). But the interior cells of Table 2 re- 
veal that the effects of the two independent 
variables interact. On the one hand, ratios tend 
to decline in each column, that is, when com- 
plexity is controlled. On the other hand, the 
ratios in the rows increase with increase in 
complexity. In short, increase in faculty size 
depresses the ratio, while increase in complexity 
enlarges it, though only when size of faculty 
is controlled, 

The amount of operating budget is highly 
correlated with both faculty size and size of 
administrative staff. Hence it should have a 
very appreciable effect when used as a control 
in partial correlation. That’ proves to be true: 
Yny.222.409. Thus budget size appears to have 
more influence on the relationship under study 
than that exercised by complexity, Educational 
quality, as represented by the per cent of faculty 
holding Ph.D degrees, however, exerts a neg- 
libible effect on the association: riy.—.766. 
Institutions of all quality levels have about the 
game ratio of administrative staff to faculty. 

Beta coefficients were derived from multiple 
regression computations to determine the con- 
tribution of each independent variable to the 
size of administrative component. The results 
are; 


Day. 12.7913 
Dyzxs92=—.0020 
Bya.x1922.0076 
bya.xas==.0500 


Faculty size is clearly most important in ac- 
counting for the relative size of the admin- 
istrative component; the independent effects 
of the remaining variables—complexity, budget 
and quality—are inconsequential. 

Our results might have been more conclusive 
had we employed more sensitive measures of 
some of the independent variables used for 
control purposes. As a measure of complexity, 
for example, the number of departments and 
non-departmentalized schools is at best a first 
approximation, and its shortcomings undaubt- 
edly become more acute with each increase in 
size. How to express adequately and simply 
the total range of diverse activities present 
or potentially present in a modern wni- 
versity is a conceptual problem as well as one 
of measurement. Udy has suggested that organ- 
izational complexity is resolvable into three 
elements: the actual number of tasks per- 
formed; the number of different tasks per- 


8 Growth rates, from 1956-61, in student enroll- 
ment, faculty size and budget size were examined 
in a preliminary way. None of these showed more 
than a very slight influence on administrative staff 
size. 
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formed simultaneously; and the frequency of 
combined effort in the performance of tasks.® 
Useful though it may be, Udy’s proposal leaves 
unsettled the question of how the three elements 
might be combined into a summary measure. 

Our use of gross operating budget to measure 
available resources is also less than satisfactory. 
In contrast to the measure of complexity, the 
operating budget probably overstates what is 
needed for the purposes of this study. It in- 
cludes funds to support the activities or pro- 
grams not embraced in our concept of com- 
plexity, as well as those that are. Finally, our 
index of quality (proportion of Ph.D degree 
holders among the faculty) may be debatable. 
In its defense it can be said that it yielded 
results similar to those of two other quality 
measures: the number of graduates who even- 
tually earn Ph.D degrees, and library resources 
per capita. 

We suggested earlier that the two variables 
of primary concern are probably functions of 
a third factor, the productivity of the system. 
But neither our interpretation of budget size as 
an operationalization of that variable nor our 
crude measures of organization permits a satis- 
factory test of the proposition. Assuming that 
the proposition is true, however, so that popu- 
lation size and organizational diversity may 
be considered different facets of the same 
thing, the important question has to do with 
the amount of variation in one that can occur 
without producing a corresponding change in 
the other. . 


DISCUSSION 


Given these limitations, our findings are of 
more than passing interest. Not only does 
faculty size exert an overriding influence, but 
the relationship is similar in form and in mag- 
nitude to comparable relationships observed 
in data for hospitals and business firms, Thus 
the prospect of finding a general relationship, 
which holds in all classes of organization, is 
more than a little inviting. That such a pos- 
sibility is even intimated seems, at first glance, 
to contradict the special quality of relations 
between academic administrators and adminis- 
tratees. Further reflection, however, indicates 
that this line of reasoning is spurious. Although 
in the present state of knowledge we may have 
some basis for arguing that the number of 
people involved in a relationship affects the 
mode and perhaps the content of interaction, 


? Stanley H. Udy, Jr, “The Structure of Au- 
thority in Non-Industrial Production Organiza- 


` tions,” American Journal of Sociology, 64 (May, 


1959), pp. 582-584. 
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we have no basis for contending that the con- 
tent of interaction exerts a corresponding in- 
fluence on the numbers involved. On the con- 
trary, the parallel between our findings and 
those of other studies suggest that the drift 
toward isomorphism among the structures of 
different kinds of institutions has progressed 
farther than we were aware. 

It is not unlikely that the tendency for func- 
tion to determine structure operates only in 
an independent system. But in a complex so- 
ciety this tendency may have to yield to the 
more powerful influences of information flows, 
the mechanisms those flows require and other 
system properties. That is, the determinants of 
institutional structure come to reside in the 
parent system, so that functions of all kinds 
tend to be shaped and adapted to a standard 
institutional structure. Thus the structures of 
academic institutions, business enterprises, gov- 
ernmental units, religious bodies, military es- 
tablishments, etc., necessarily move toward a 
central tendency, at least in respect to their 
formal aspects. The adoption of a uniform ac- 
counting procedure, for example, undoubtedly 
exerts a potent standardizing influence. Other 
requirements of institutional interdependence 
also enhance the impetus toward uniformity. 

Unfortunately, our findings provide too 
slender a basis to pursue implications farther. 
Additional research in this area should be con- 
cerned not only with improving measures and 
procedures, but also with comparing size re- 
lationships in different classes of institution. 


fá 


UPTOWN AND DOWNTOWN; A 
STUDY OF MIDDLE-CLASS 
RESIDENTIAL AREAS * 


B. Lavrence Ross 
New York University 


One of the fundamental propositions of tradi- 
tional urban sociology is that the character of 
social life varies with distance from the urban 
core. Evidence supporting this proposition ap- 
pears in the wealth of studies that have accu- 
mulated since 1925 in confirmation of the Bur- 
gess Zonal Hypothesis and similar models of 


*I wish to express appreciation to Sheldon Mes- 
singer for advice and comments on this manuscript; 
to Mr. Henry Weitzer and the Heights Academic 
Computing Facility for ald in data processing; to 
the Faculty Research Fund of New York Univer- 
sity for financial support; and to the Rosedale and 
Kibel Management Corporations for their kind co- 
operation in facilitating this study. 
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the city. Although some aspects of the Burgess 
formulation have been strongly criticized, and 
negative results have occasionally been pub- 
lished, the weight of the evidence appears to 
be heavily in its favor. 

A current version of this general proposition 
distinguishes between the central city and the 
suburb, viewing the latter as a kind of midway 
point between urban and rural communities? 
The suburb may be conceived either as a para- 
dise of stable institutions or as a provincial 
backwater, but observers of either persuasion 
agree that there are differences between the 
suburb and the city. The issue now is whether 
these differences are inherent in the nature 
of city and suburb (ie., whether distance from 
the urban core is an independently causal vari- 
able), or whether these differences merely reflect 
the well-known distinctions among social classes, 
ethnic groups and people of varying family sta- 
tus, drawn to city or suburban residences by such 
considerations as the availability of suitable 
housing. The latter suggestion has appeared in 
the work of human ecologists, modern re- 
searchers in the “community” tradition, and 
members of the “social areas” school of urban 
research.4 

This paper reports the results of an effort 
to identify life-style differences between resi- 
dents of a neighborhood close to the urban core 
and residents of a peripheral area, holding con- 
stant social class, ethnicity and family status. 
Although the character of the sample makes the 


1 The classical zonal hypothesis was suggested by 
Burgess in “The Growth of the City,” in Robert E. 
Park and Ernest W. Burgess (eds.), The City, Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1925. A series 
of doctoral dissertations at Chicago provided con- 
firmatory data; they are summarized in Ernest W. 
Burgess and Donald J. Bogue (eds.), Contributions 
to Urban Sociology, Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1964, esp. Pt, IV. 

2 The most well-known critiques are Milla Alihan, 
Social Ecology, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1939, and Maurice R. Davie, “The Pattern of 
Urban Growth,” in George P. Murdock (ed.), 
Studies in the Science of Society, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1937. 

3 See Anselm Strauss, Images of the American 
City, New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1961. 

4See, respectively, Leo Schnore, “The Socioeco- 
nomic Status of Cities and Suburbs,” American So- 
ciological Review, 28 (February, 1963), pp. 76-85; 
Herbert J. Gans, “Urbanism and Suburbanism as 
Ways of Life: A Reevaluation of Definitions,” in 
Arnold M. Rose (ed.), Human Behavior and Social 
Processes: An Interactionist Approach, Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1962, pp. 625-648; and Wendell 
Bell, “Social Choice, Life Styles and Suburban Resi- 
dence,” in Willam Dobriner (ed.), The Suburbon 
Community, New York: Putnam, pp. 122-131. 
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conclusion very tentative, the data suggest -hat 
city-suburban differences in life style are pri- 
marily thé product of underlying differences in 
class, ethnicity and family status. 


METHOD 


Since distance from the urban core wes to 
‘be the principal independent variable, ani its 
relation to class, ethnicity and family satus 
was to be controlled, the study was desicned 
to compare two residential areas approximately 
similar in class and ethnic composition, sitccted 
at different distances from the core of New 
York City. (It was not possible to hold cons-ant 
family status in selecting the areas for study.) 
The areas selected were a portion of the East 
Side of Manhattan, and Riverdale, a neigtbor- 
hood in the Bronx.® Both are high-status arzas, 
virtually without non-white residents, and each 
contains many large new high-rise apartarent 
houses. The downtown or Manhattan area is 
within the census-defined New York central 
business district, though the immediate vic_mity 
is largely residential. In contrast, Riverda‘e is 
located adjacent to the city limits, appzoxi- 
mately 11 miles from the core, and is noiri- 
ously inconvenient to cheap public transpo-ta- 
tion. Impressionistically, the downtown area is 
part of the asphalt jungle, its streets chozed 
with traffic and its multi-story buildings pacxed 
closely together, while the uptown area is spac- 
ious and suburban, with many single-family 
houses and much greenery. 

Random sampling within the areas was rot 
feasible for two reasons. First, there were in- 
superable difficulties in gaining admission to a 
large number of Manhattan apartment houses, 
guarded by doormen and elevator operators in- 
structed to exclude interviewers.6 Second, rnt- 
als in the high-rise buildings of Riverdale, al- 
though higher than in any comparable uptown 
neighborhood, were on the whole lower tkan 
those in the high-rise buildings of the downtown 
area, creating an undesirable class differeace. 
The sample was therefore drawn from only cne 
apartment house in each area. Both were Je- 
signed by the same architect, managed by the 
same firm, and they were closely matched on 


5 The principal variable investigated in this si dy 
was distance from the urban core. The other de- 
fining variable of the city-suburban distinction, po- 
litical Independence, was deliberately excluded fom 
consideration by the choice of Riverdale as <he 
peripheral neighborhood; both neighborhoods ee, 
politically, part of New York City. 

6 See H. Laurence Ross, “The Inaccessible Be- 
spondent: A Note on Privacy in City and Countcy,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 27 (Summer, 1963), Dp. 
269-275. 
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rent level.” The downtown building contained 
195 adult residents and the uptown building 
236. An attempt was made to interview all in- 
dividuals living in both buildings during April, 
May and June of 1962; 114 interviews were 
completed in Manhattan and 108 in Riverdale.8 
As the selection of buildings and of residents 
within buildings was not representative and sys- 
tematic, inferences from the data are suggestive 
only and will not support tests of statistical 
significance, 


STATUS CHARACTERISTICS 


Indices of social class and ethnicity in each 
area were compared to verify the extent to which 
the attempt to control these variables succeeded. 
The two groups could be considered equivalent 
in class and ethnicity when these variables 
were defined in gross terms, but further anal- 
ysis revealed some subtle differences. Thus, 
with the exception of the resident custodian 
in Riverdale, all the respondents in both 
areas were engaged in white-collar occupa- 
tions. These white-collar jobs were held in 
different industries, however: almost 45 per 
cent of the downtown group were in arts and 
communications, compared with 13 per cent 
of the uptown group. Similarly, the Riverdale 
sample included a relatively high proportion 
of free professionals such as physicians and 
lawyers (18 per cent, compared with 4 per 
cent in Manhattan), as well as a high propor- 
tion of proprietors, managers and officials out- 
side arts and communications (43 per cent, 
compared with 18 per cent). No Negroes were 
interviewed in either building, but the propor- 
tion of Jews among the Riverside respondents 


7 Both buildings had only recently been com- 
pleted, and both represented current trends in the 
construction of middle-class apartment houses in. 
New York City generally. The Manhattan building 
was in the area where expensive high-rise apartments 
are totally replacing outmoded lower-class tene- 
ments. The Riverdale building is one of several 
built on vacant land or on the sites of single-family 
homes on the bluff overlooking the Hudson River. 
Because of rapid change in the areas, data from the 
1960 Census are only approximate for the time at 
which the study was undertaken. The block con- 
taining the Manhattan building had a 1960 median 
rental of $164 for apartments averaging three rooms 
in size. Only eight dwelling units are listed In the 
entire tract containing the Riverdale building, but 
an adjacent tract had a median rental in excess of 
$150 (exact amount unspecified) for apartments 
averaging 3.9 rooms in size, 

8 These proportions are lower than is usual in 
survey research, reflecting the difficulty of finding 
apartmeat-dwellers of this social class at home. A 
minimum of three call-backs was specified. 
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Taste 1. MARITAL STATUS IN THE RIVERDALE AND 
MANHATTAN SAMPLES (in percentages) 





Marital 
Status Manhattan Riverdale 
Single 39.5 7.4 
Married 46.5 90.7 
Widowed 3.5 0.9 
Divorced 7.9 0.9 
No answer 2.5 g 
Total 99.9 99.9 
N) (114) (108) 


was more than double that in Manhattan (56 
per cent, compared with 24 per cent); Catholics 
were 19 per cent of each group. Although these 
differences in occupation and religion are prob- 
ably not due to chance, they did not strongly 
affect the relations reported below between 
centrality and the other variables studied. 

Whereas a control for class and ethnicity 
was introduced in selecting the areas for study, 
no such control was possible for family status. 
The data in Table 1 show that the two groups 
differed considerably in this respect, So large 
a proportion of the Riverdale group were mar- 
ried couples that no separation by marital status 
was justifiable for the purpose of further anal- 
ysis. The Manhattan group in contrast occupied 
a variety of marital statuses, The selectivity 
described here is confirmed in the Census as 
characteristic of the areas, rather than peculiar 
to the buildings studied. In spite of this dif- 
ference in marital status, however, school-aged 
children were not very much more common in 
Riverdale: 68 per cent of the Riverdale re- 
spondents, compared with 89 per cent in Man- 
hattan, reported no school-aged children. Like- 
wise, the differences in marital status were not 
associated with marked difference in age dis- 
tribution: approximately 75 per cent of the 
respondents in both areas were between 20 and 
49 years of age. 


LIFE STYLE 


The rationale of the study was the expecta- 
tion that residents of a central area in a metro- 
polis would display a more cosmopolitan style 
of life than people of the same class and ethnic 
status residing in a peripheral area. Specifically, 
residents of the central area were expected to 
rate as important the qualities of excitement, 
opportunity and privacy commonly attributed 
to highly urbanized environments; to be less 
likely to have friendship and institutional ties 
in the local community; to express greater 
tolerance of deviants and minorities; to show 
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Taste 2. SELECTED INDICES OF LIFE STYLES: 
RIVERDALE AND Mangen MANHATTAN 
Samcptes (in percentages) 


- Manhattan Riverdale 


Item (N=53) (N=108) 
Aspects of community environ- 
ment considered important: 
Friendliness 32.1 55.6 
Cleanliness 77.4 95.4 
Privacy 83.0 78.7 
Opportunity 83.0 74,1 
Excitement 62.3 64.8 
Ties to local community: 
Knows 7 or more people 66.0 74.0 
Knows manager of grocery 11.3 23.1 
Has local charge account 39.6 44.4 
Likes idea of Negro friend 30.2 18.5 
Reads quality newspaper 92.6 97.2 


greater exposure to “quality” media of com- 
munication; and to make greater use of the 
specialized leisure facilities found only in close 
proximity to the urban core. 

In general, these expectations were only 
weakly supported by the data. Dlustrative re- 
sults from pre-coded questions are presented in 
Table 2. For example, nearly identical majori- 
ties of each group rated the “urban” virtues 
of privacy, opportunity and excitement as im- 
portant features desired in their residential 
environment, though the Riverdale residents 
were more apt to declare the “rural” virtues 
of friendliness and cleanliness important. With 
regard to friends and other bonds in the neigh- 
borhood the similarities between the areas were 
more impressive than the differences, although 
the latter were generally in the expected direc- 
tion. In both areas the mean number of ac- 
quaintances was relatively high (greater than 
six), while local facilities usage was minimal. A 
projected comparison of local as against mid- 
town shopping preferences failed to yield mean- 
ingful information because such facilities as 
existed in Riverdale were not comparable to 
those available in the Manhattan area. 

A projected comparison of tolerance towards 
deviance, based on the Stouffer scale,® was 
abandoned in the pre-test because both groups 
were concentrated at the extremely tolerant 
end of the scale. An attempted revision, sub- 
stituting more extreme situations, was a failure. 
The item reported in Table 2, concerning favor- 
ing the idea of a Negro friend, however, was in 
the predicted direction. Quality newspaper read- 


? See Samuel A. Stouffer, Communism, Conform- 
ity and Civil Liberties, New York: Doubleday, 
1955, 
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Taste 3. Use or Srectauuen LEISURE Sactiirms: RIVERDALE AND MANHATTAN RESIDENTS 











(ir percentages) 
Under 40 
Unmarried Married 40 and over Total Riverdale 
Item (N=38) (N==41) (N=31) (N=114)* (N==108) 
Museum 55.3 53.7 32.3 46.5 47.2 
Play 71.1 70.7 45.2 63.2 51.9 
Opera, Concert 44.7 29.3 38.7 36.0 25.0 i 
First Run or “Art” Film 86.8 75.6 54.8 73.7 54.6 
Public Lecture 15.8 19.5 16.1 16.7 24.1 
Night Club 50.0 51.2 16.1 41.2 29.6 
Indoor Spectator Sports 31.6 48.8 32.3 38.6 28.7 
Outdoor Spectator Sports 5.3 17.1 6.5 10.5 12.0 
Specialty Shopping 84.2 80.5 64.5 78.1 75.9 
Hotel Events (Dances, etc.) 44,7 36.6 32.3 37.7 49.1 
* Sum of previous columns plus 4 cases not included there. 


ership (Times and Herald-Tribune) was very 
high in both areas. 

Use of specialized leisure facilities is a rela- 
tively direct index of life style. Most of the 
leisure facilities mentioned in the survey sched- 
ule are available only in large metropolian 
areas,9 and common experience indicates taat 
they tend to be relatively centralized witain 
these areas. The hypothesis that downtown 
residents make greater use of these facilities 
seems eminently reasonable under the assump- 
tion that the discomforts of downtown living, 
including high rentals, select as residents people 
who are particularly attached to the centxal- 
ized facilities, or even under the less stringent 
assumption that people tend to devote their 
leisure time to more, rather than less conven- 
ient, activities. 

Ten types of specialized leisure facilities were 
mentioned to the respondents, who were asked to 
state whether they had used such a facility 
within the previous month. Table 3 presents 
the percentage of the groups named who kad 
used the various facilities at least once during 
the previous month. 

Comparison of the Riverdale sample w-th 
the total Manhattan sample yields little suppert 
for the hypothesis. In four of the ten compar- 
isons, a higher proportion of the uptown than 
of the downtown group had used the facility 


10See Otls Dudley Duncan, “The Optimum Size 
of Cities,” in Paul K. Hatt and Albert J. Reiss 
(eés.), Reader in Urban Sociology, Glencoe, I.: 

-Free Press, 1951, pp. 632-645. 

11 The ten unmarried Riverdale respondents were 
not analyzed separately. Likewise, division of the 
Riverdale population into older and younger yielded 
few notable differences and is omitted from Table 3 
for the sake of simplicity. 


in question. Moreover, the absolute level of 
participation and the genera! pattern of activi- 
ties are similar in both groups. Facilities that 
draw a high proportion of Manhattanites also 
draw a high proportion of Riverdalers, and vice 
versa. 

The initial expectation, that downtown resi- 
dents would actively utilize specialized leisure 
facilities however, was quite true of the younger 
unmarried subgroup.1* These were definitely 
the “doers” among the respondents. At least 
half of them had been to museums, plays, major 
film theaters, night clubs and specialty or de- 
partment stores during the previous month. 
Nonetheless this is a selective pattern of ac- 
tivities, for it did not extend to such items as 
outdoor spectator sports, or public lectures. Less 
congruence with the expectation of downtown 
participation occurred among the younger mar- 
ried and particularly among the older Manhat- 
tanites. 

In the light of the relatively infrequent use 
of specialized leisure facilities among the older 
and married downtown residents, the high 
degree of participation by the Riverdale resi- 
dents is somewhat surprising, as they were 
nearly all married and were not significantly 
younger than the downtown population. A dis- 
tance of 11 miles apparently is not an insuper- 
able barrier to high-status pecple in their enjoy- 
ment of leisure facilities located at the urban 
core. Conversely, the relative convenience of- 
some facilities to Riverdale (e.g., several stadi- 


12 The decision to dichotomizs the population at 
age 40 was made in advance on the grounds that 
at this age those who are unmarried are likely to 
remain so. Regrettably, the number of older re- 
spondents in either marital status was very small. 


1% 


ums) is not reflected in any appreciable pref- 
erence for their use. 

_ In sum, this test of the hypothesis that life 
style m a downtown residential area is more 
cosmopolitan than that in an uptown area 
yielded but weak support when social class and 
ethnicity were held constant. Both downtown 
and uptown, residents of these upper middle- 
class apartment buildings gave evidence of a 
highly cosmopolitan life style, particularly in 
the use of specialized leisure facilities. Within 
the downtown group, though, life style varied 
considerably, according to differences in age 
and marital status. These results seem to sup- 
port the contention that differences between 
city and suburban life styles are but the re- 
flection of class, ethnic and family status dif- 
ferences. In addition, the differences among 
Manhattanites point to the fact that downtown 
populations, unlike many suburban populations, 
are extremely complex and heterogeneous, and 
therefore maintain a variety of life styles not 
possible in a homogeneous population. 


RESIDENTIAL ORIGINS AND DESTINATIONS 


A subordinate hypothesis with a somewhat 
happier empirical experience was that uptown 
and downtown residents differ in their residen- 
tial origins and future residential destinations, 
In particular, residence in Riverdale was con- 
ceived as a step in a series leading from central 
New York City residence to the suburbs. The 
downtown area was conceived as a reception 
center for in-migrants, youths from suburban 
families and newcomers from outside the area. 
Plans to move directly to the suburbs were 
thus expected to be less common in the down- 
town than in the uptown group. 

The residents of the two areas did differ 
in the type of community in which they grew 
up. Approximately two-thirds of the Riverdale 
group, compared with 40 per cent of the Man- 
hattanites, grew up in a large city; apparently 
this was usually New York, though no direct 
question was asked to that effect. Older un- 
married residents of Manhattan most often 
originated in a small city or town on a farm, 
and these origins were more common among 
Manhattanites generally than among the River- 
dale residents. 

Immediate residential origins (location prior 
to the last move) also differentiated the two 
groups. Of the Manhattan residents, 17 per 
cent came from the New York suburbs, and 8 
per cent came directly from places outside the 
metropolitan area, compared with 11 per cent 
and none at all, respectively, of the Riverdale 
residents. And although 54 per cent of the up- 
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town residents were now living in larger quarters 
than before, only 31 per cent of the downtown 
residents were in larger quarters, and 45 per 
cent at their last change of residence, had moved 
to smaller quarters. (Whether the new quarters 
were larger or smaller than the old, they were 
nearly always more expensive.) 18 

Critics of the suburbs might not be surprised 
to learn that the uptown residents were notice- 
ably less likely to be satisfied with their neigh- 
borhood: 78 per cent in Riverdale and 92 per 
cent in Manhattan expressed satisfaction. 
Among those planning to remain within the 
New York area but to leave the neighborhood, 
well over a third of the uptown residents, but 
none of the downtown residents, expressed a 
desire to move to the suburbs, 


SUMMARY 


A survey was made among the residents of 
two similar apartment houses in upper middle- 
class, all-white neighborhoods in New York 
City, in an effort to isolate some life-style 
correlates of residence in central and peripheral 
parts of a city. Differences in life style between 
residents of the two buildings were small in 
magnitude and inconsistent in direction; more 
impressive were the differences among sub- 
groups of the downtown population based on 
age and marital status. Younger single people 
were active users of specialized leisure facili- 
ties, whereas older and married people were 
not. The uptown and downtown groups dif- 
fered in their residential origins, satisfaction 
with the neighborhood, and plans for future 
moves. 

Since the sample does not represent central 
and peripheral residential areas in general, the 
results are merely Suggestive. They support the 
position that the importance of the distinction 
between city and suburban residence lies mainly 
in the selectivity of these areas with respect 
to social class, ethnicity and family status, ma- 
jor statuses already recognized as important in 
social area analysis and similar approaches. In 
addition they remind us that downtown resi- 
dential areas, even when segregated by rental, 
contain heterogenous populations, with a wide 
variety of life styles. 


13 Compare this finding with Peter H. Rossi's 
(Why Families Move, Glencoe, I.: Free Press, 
1955) to the effect that moves in four types of resi- 
dential communities were most frequently to larger 
Ae as a consequence of adding family mem- 

TB. 

14 These respondents were 20 per cent of the 
Manhattan group and 31 per cent of the Riverdale 
group. 
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THE “PREVALENCE” OF RECORDED 
DELINQUENCY AND RECIDIVISM 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


ALAN LITTLE 


The London School of Economics ana 
Political Science 


In their note, “Incidence and Estimated Pre- 
valence of Recorded Delinquency in a Metro- 
politan Area” (Review, February, 1964), 7. C. 
Ball, e¢ al. distinguished between the incicence 
of delinquent behavior and its prevalence in 
a specified population. By “incidence” they 
meant the delinquency rate in a given year; by 
“prevalence,” the proportion of an age group 
that had been delinquent sometime in zheir 
lives. The authors estimated that in a emall 
metropolitan area the incidence of officia) ju- 
venile delinquency (measured by court appear- 
ance) in 1960 was 2.3 per cent of boys and 
0.5 per cent of girls. They calculated the prob- 
ability of a youngster appearing before the 
juvenile court before his (her) 18th birthday, 
however, as 20.7 per cent for boys and 5.2 per 
cent for girls. Their conclusion was that the 
“hypothetical” prevalence of juvenile celin- 
quency was roughly ten times its “incideace.” 
Unfortunately, this study has at least -hree 
limitations: 

1, The area studied was a small metropclitan 
area in Kentucky, with a population of 131,906, 
and in the year studied 363 juveniles were con- 
victed in the juvenile court. 

2. Many delinquents were not included in 
the sample because no estimate could be made 
of extra-judicial means of dealing with celin- 
quents (by educational and welfare agencie: and 
by police caution and conferences) nor of 
crimes not reported to the police or not fal- 
lowed by arrest and trial. 

3. The estimate of “prevalence” used Las a 
major weakness. The authors worked out age- 
specific first-offence rates for the population 
aged 6-17 in 1960. The sum of these age specific 
rates was what they termed the “hypothetical 
prevalence” of crime in a group of 17 year olds. 
To make their calculations the authors assumed 
that the first-offence rate of a cohort at each 
age from 6 to 17 years (ie. from 194%) is 
indicated by the first-offence rates of youngsters 
aged 6-17 in 1960. Changes in types and aum- 
bers of crime would make such an assum2tion 
invalid, | 

Independently of Ball, e¢ al. I have tried to 
demonstrate the importance of the distinction 
between incidence and prevalence of delinquency 
and recidivism in England and Wales. First, 
using a method similar to that of Ball, e al, 
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I distinguished between the incidence and pre- 
valence of crime in one year (1962) for England 
and Wales. The measure of “crime” used was 
the number of individuals found guilty of 
indictable offences! during that year who had 
not previously been found guilty of such an 
offence.2 Estimates of the size of the age group 
in the population were obtained from the Regis- 
trar General.’ Crime rates were expressed as 
the percentage of the age group found guilty 
of indictable offences for the first time; pre- 
valence of delinquency is the sum of these age- 
specific rates (See Table 1). 

These results are consistent with those re- 
ported by Ball, et al. in two. ways. First, the 
“prevalence figure” (ie, the cumulative per- 
centage) is far higher than the annual incidence 
figures. The annual incidence figures given in 
the 1962 Criminal Statistics for convictions for 
indictable offences in the 17-21 age group were 
2.45 for males and 0.27 for females. Second, the 
often observed differences between males and 
females are repeated here. 

A second method of assessing prevalence 
would be to follow up the same age cohort from 
its eighth to its 21st birthday, (A study of this 
sort would overcome the third limitation of 
the Ball, e# al. study.) Although official figures 
for England and Wales are not published in a 
form that permits a follow-up study, it is pos- 
sible to follow up an age cohort in the Metro- 
politan Police District of London, an area that 
includes over eight million people (one fifth of 
the population of England and Wales). Statis- 
tics are available for pecple arrested (again 
for indictable offences) for the first time.* 

Unfortunately one difficulty in these figures 
is that first arrests for men and women are com- 
bined and therefore sex-specific rates cannot be 
calculated. The cohort followed up was the 
population aged nine at the time of the 1951 
Census." The first arrests for this age group 


1“Indictable offences” fs a legal category that 
covers nearly all the more serious crimes, but not 
the more frequent. Over 80 per cent of people 
found guilty of a crime in 1962 had been 
with a non-indictable crime. (See Criminal Statistics 
for England and Wales 1962, Cmnd. 2120, p. xtti.) 
Therefore, this calculation is imited not only as in- 
dicated under 2 above, but also because it includes 
only a small minority of offences. 

3 Supplementary Statistics Relating to Crime and 
Criminal Proceedings, Home Office, 1962, pp. 3~16. 

8The Registrar General’s Statistical Review of 
England and Wales, HMSO, 1962, p. 1. 

t Report of the Commissicners of Police for the 
Metropolis, 1962, Cmnd. 20€8, p. 271. Similar ta- 
bles are in the Reports of 1950-61. 

51951 Census, England & Wales, Report on 
Greater London and Five Conurbations. 
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TABLE 1, PREVALENCE or DELINQUENCY IN Enotanp AND WALES, 1962 


Number of 
individuals found 

guilty of an Size of the 

Age of indictable offence age group 

Offenders for the first time (in 000’s) 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
8 923 38 337 321 
9 1749 133 336 318 
10 2746 214 328 314 
11 3787 447 338 321 
12 5230 759 348 332 
13 6703 1085 366 347 
14 8124 1331 392 376 
15 6140 1080 440 419 
16 4673 851 341 326 
17 4973 856 340 323 
18 4593 731 345 330 
19 4026 685 327 316 
20 3213 530 301 294 
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Per cent of age 
group found guilty Cumulative 
for first time per cent 

Boys Girls Boys Girls 
0.27 0.018 “me — 
0.52 0.042 0.79 .06 
0.84 0.068 1.63 .12 
1.12 0.14 2.75 .26 
1.5 0.23 4.25 -49 
1.8 0.31 6.05 0.8 
2.07 0.35 8,12 1.15 
1.39 0.26 9.51 1.41 
1.37 0.26 10.88 1.67 
1.46 0.27 12.34 1.94 
1.33 0.22 13.67 2.16 
1.23 0.21 14.90 2.37 
1.06 0.18 15.96 2.55 





as it progressed from ages 8-20 were taken from 
successive Police Commissioners’ reports be- 
tween 1950-62. By adding the age-specific first- 
arrest rate for each year between 1950 and 1962 
the “prevalence” of official delinquency (having 
been arrested once for an indictable offence) 
can be calculated. In Table 2, the “follow-up” 
prevalence is compared with the “static pre- 
valence” for 1952 and 1962. 

These figures show the deficiencies of using 
the “hypothetical” prevalence of crime at one 
point of time to obtain a picture of future pre- 
valence of crime (or chances over time of 
getting arrested), when the volume of crime is 
changing. In this case the volume of crime 
was increasing: the numbers of indictable of- 
fences known to the police in England and Wales 
increased from 513,559 in 1952 to 896,424 in 


TABLE 2. ‘Comuranve First ARRESTS IN THE 
Lowpon Merrororrran Porce Direicr 


Age 1952 Static Follow up 1962 Static 
8 13 1 109 
9 -38 44 +434 

10 88 94 -950 
11 1.52 1.51 1.714 
12 2.32 2.17 2.796 
13 3.32 3.14 4.267 
14 4.43 4.34 5.869 
15 5.22 5.40 7.049 
16 6.00 6.71 8.380 
17 6.75 7.82 9.612 
18 7.26 9.00 10.807 
19 7.71 10.13 11.839 
20 8.19 11.25 12.84 





1962,8 and in the London Area from 106,077 
in 1949 to 214,120 in 1962.7 The “follow up” - 
prevalence of crime before the 21st birthday 
in a cohort born in 1942 was 11.25 per cent 
compared with a “prospective” estimate of 
8.19 per cent and “retrospective” estimate of 
12.84 per cent. In other words, the 1952 static 
figures underestimate the future criminality of 
the cohort nine years old in 1952, while the 
1962 static figures overestimate it. 

The discrepancies among the three calcula- 
tions also appears in estimates made separately 
for boys. The Metropolitan Police do not pub- 
lish separate arrest figures, but it is known 
that roughly 90 per cent of persons arrested 
are male.8 Assuming that this figure is constant 
in all age groups, cumulative arrest figures for 
boys alone can be calculated: the 1952 static 
figure is 14.7 per cent; the follow up, 19.9 
per cent and the 1962 static, 23.0 per cent. 
Had the 1952 static figures been used to pre- 
dict the future prevalence of delinquent be- 
haviour among nine year olds that year, it 
would have under-estimated the prevalence of 
official delinquency among males by roughly 


® Criminal Statistics for England and Wales, 
1962, Cmnd. 2120, p. viii. 

1 Report of the Commissioners of Police for the 
Metropoks, 1962 Cmnd. 2088, page 48. 

8 Criminal Statistics for England and Wales, 1962, 
Cmnd. 2120, p. xlviii. Tables Ia and IIb give 
the numbers of convictions per 100,000 males and 
females: at age eight, the ratio of male to female 
delinquents was roughly 25/1; at age nine, 15/1; at 
age ten, 15/1; at age 11, 10/1; at ages 12-17 respec- 
tively, 8/1; at ages 18 and 19, 9/1; and at age 20, 
10/1. 
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TABLE 3. Nummer oy CONVICTED DELINQUENTS, AGES 8-20, 1962 
Number of Previous Indictable Convictions 
0 1 2 4 5 6-9 10-19 20-4- 
Boys 56857 11903 5623 3449 2250 1410 2486 478 55 
Girls 8750 582 247 112 60 28 38 5 1 


one third, while the 1962 figures would have ex- 
aggerated the prevalence by a seventh. Never- 
theless, if calculated annually the static picture 
gives a useful impression of the prevalence of 
crime in a given population. 

Of course, these calculations in no way over- 
come the second limitation mentioned with ref- 
erence to Ball, eż al. (that is, they are based on 
convictions only) and therefore underestimate 
the “true” prevalence of criminality in an ado- 
lescent population. In spite of this they show 
that a substantial minority of the male popula- 
tion is officially delinquent prior to their 21st 
birthdays. A question of theoretical as well as 
practical importance is whether criminologists 
ought to concentrate on the difference between 
non-criminals and criminals (i.e., an individual’s 
chances of becoming a first offender) or whether 
the proportion of the population who are de- 
linquent (officially and unofficially) is so high 
that they should try to explain not why people 
commit one crime, but why some become re- 
peated offenders, 

What are the recidivism rates in an adolecent 
population? Since 1959 the Supplementary Sta- 
tistics? have classified offenders convicted of 
indictable offences by the number of previous 
convictions for indictable offences. Information 
for 1962 offenders under 21 is summarized in 
Table 3. 

To calculate the rates of recidivism, a hypo- 
thetical cohort has been constructed, namely, the 
total number of boys (and girls) ages 8-20, 
divided by the number of years (13). This gives 
a hypothetical population base of 349,000 boys 
and 343,000 girls, Recidivism rates can then be 


® Supplementary Statistics, op. dt., p. 14. 


calculated in two ways: (1) The hypothetical 
cohort can be used to give the chance that any 
member of the population will be convicted for 
the first and subsequent times before his 21st 
birthday. (2) Alternatively, the rate can be cal- 
culated using the previous offence group to give 
the chance that an individual who has been con- 
victed once (or more times) will be convicted 
on. still another occasion before his 21st birth- 
day. Table 4 gives the results using both 
methods. 

Calculated either way, the probability of com- 
mitting a first offence is slightly different from 
the figures derived by summing age-specific 
first-offence rates to give a cumulative figure. 
This is because the above figures are based on 
a hypothetical base population. 

These calculations suggest that although the 
probability of being convicted once before the 
21st birthday is quite high (16 per cent for 
men and 2.55 per cent for women), it falls 
off rapidly, so that, according to the first 
method, only four mer in 1,000 and eight 
women in 100,000 will have six convictions 
before their 21st birthdays. 

Using the second method of calculating 
recidivism rates, however, among those con- 
victed once, one in five men and one in 15 
women are convicted a second time. Of these, 
nearly one man in two and four women in ten 
will be convicted a third time. Then the prob- 
ability of a fourth or subsequent conviction 
appears to increase to nearly two out of three 
men and one out of two women. Thus, the 
chances of being convicted a first and second 
time are much the same, but the chances of 
re-conviction increase rapidly with the 3rd.and 
subsequent convictions, It follows from “this 
that the social and psychological differences 


TABLE 4, CHANCE or Recwivism BEFORE 21st BIRTHDAY, 1962 











ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth óth 
Offence Offence Offence Offence Offence Offence 
Boys i 
Method (1) 16.2 3.4 1.3 1.0 64 4 
s (2) 16.2 21 47 61 65 62 
Girls 
Method (1) 2.55 -17 07 .036 .017 .008 
a (2) 2.55 6.6 42 45 53 46 
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between the tecidivists (who are a small minor- 
ity of the population) and the first and perhaps 
second offenders (who are at least a substantial 
minority of the population), are as important 
to the criminologist as differences between the 
non-offender and the -first offender. This con- 
clusion must be qualified however, because a 
proportion of offenders are not re-convicted 
after each conviction and it is important to 
know why. Moreover, an adult population: of 
offenders is not composed largely of recidivists. 
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Of people: aged 21 and over and convicted in 
1962, over half were convicted for the first time 
(39,385 out of 77,718 convictions). Therefore, 
in all age groups the proportion of offenders 
who are recidivists is less than the proportion 
who are first offenders. 

Keeping these two reservations in mind, 
more attention ought to be devoted to the 
social and psychological factors causing repeated 
delinquency, and less to explaining why in- 
dividuals commit a first offence. 


COMMUNICATIONS 





MATHEMATICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


To the Editor: 


All who believe that literacy in mathematics 
is important for sociologists will welcome Tal- 
cott Parsons’ invitation to discuss this question 
(“The Sibley Report on Training in Sociology,” 
Review, October, 1964, pp. 747-48), Although 
arguments about the place of mathematics in 
sociology go back to Quetelet and Comte, the 
nature of these arguments has been transformed 
by the advent of the large computer, a tool 
as revolutionary in its implications for sociology 
as the microscope was in biology. I should like 
to continue this new and important discussion 
by giving five reasons why literacy in mathe- 
matics should be required of virtually all new 
Ph.D’s. 

1, Mathematics is essential for understanding 
“quantitative” research. The computer is revolu- 
tionizing all forms of research, especially survey 
analysis, where a growing family of powerful 
statistical techniques is gradually replacing the 
weak, slow, and wasteful procedures of tabular 
analysis. Unfortunately, the more powerful the 
technique the greater the likelihood that igno- 
rant users will produce invalid results and that 
ignorant readers will misinterpret them. The 
sociologist who knows only “sociological sta- 
tistics” (requiring no mathematics later than 
that of the 16th century) cannot meet this 
challenge. Without mathematical literacy, he 
must choose between foregoing complex statis- 
tical analysis and accepting uncritically the 
claim made for it, 

2. The computer makes it possible to deal 
with mathematically formulated theories that 
are complex enough to be realistic. Sociologists 
(and economists, psychologists, and political 
scientists) are now studing complex systems in 
such fields as voting, interaction, and large-scale 
organization, Again, a mathematically illiterate 
theorist must either renounce all mathematical 
thinking a priori or accept uncritically the con- 
clusions of the theorist who works mathemati- 
cally. 

3. Mathematically-oriented sociology seeks to 
work with the rest of sociology, not to domi- 
nate it. Mathematics is not likely to drive out 
historical research, insightful observation, con- 
ceptual clarification, or the formulation of ver- 
bal theories; few, if any, of its advocates would 
be happy if it did, The question is whether 


these two groups will remain parts of one scien- 
tific community, to their mutual benefit. Since 
all mathematically orienced sociologists under- 
stand ordinary English, they can learn from 
their nonmathematical colleagues. But the math- 
ematically illiterate sociologist must remain 
ignorant of this growing branch of his field; 
he cannot even judge for himself whether or 
not this work is importent. 

4. Rigor is not the sarte as sterility. Parsons 
is alarmed by what mathematics has done in 
economics and psychology. This is a matter 
of judgment. Many ecoromists would say that 
economics has gained faz more from becoming 
mathematical than it has lost. And, judged by 
its vast disarray of nonmmathematical theories, 
psychology does not seem to have suffered from 
too much mathematics. The fact that much of 
statistical research in psychology and sociology 
is trivial and incompeten: should be equally dis- 
turbing. Surely the problem is not too much 
mathematics and statistics, but rather that 
users of “cookbook” statistics often exhibit the 
consequences of too litte mathematics. 

5. The cost of acquiring mathematical literacy 
is low. One should not judge the difficulty of 
learning mathematics by the courses one re- 
members from high school or college. Under 
the guidance of professional mathematicians the 
teaching of mathematics is being transformed. 
(In another generation most students may grad- 
uate from high school with the minimum level 
of literacy that we now seek in vain in our 
graduate students,) Right now, in many colleges 
and universities, departments of mathematics 
are offering courses designed especially for the 
needs of the social sciences—for example, a 
two-semester course that includes the basic ideas 
of analytic geometry, calculus, and linear al- 
gebra. I have known two or three dozen stu- 
dents who have taken such courses; few have 
gone on to specialize in mathematical sociology, 
but not one has said that he regrets the time 
and effort that went intc the course. 

I should like to thenk Professor Parsons 
for starting this discussion and to ask his 
forgiveness for repeating part of a conversation 
we once had. In the spring of 1948 I sought 
his advice on graduata study in sociology. 
Among other things he asked what I had 
majored in as an undergraduate. On my saying 
“economics and mathematics,” he replied en- 
thusiastically, “Ah, thet’s the best possible 
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preparation for sociology.” For all these years 
I thought he was referring to both subjects, 
but now I’m not so sure. 


Hanan C. SELVIN 
The University of Rochester 


ERRATUM 


The following book reviews and reviewers 
were not included in the index for Volume 29 
(see Review, December, 1964): 


BOOK. REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


(American Council of Learned Societies and 

the National Council for the Social Studies) 

The Social Studies and the Social Sciences. 

Marvin Bressler .......cceeeeeeee cence 797 
Bigler, Rolf R. Der einsame Soldat. Guenther 

Roth asics cake e a EE AnA AD 795 
Gamble, Sidney D. North China Villages. 

W. Eberhard .......... Savers ao seceeee 784 
Ellul, Jacques. Propagandes, Daniel Lerner.. 793 
Gamble, Sidney D. North China Villages. W. 


Eberhard ............06 eletaa gre Batwa eee 784 
Kiger, Joseph C. American Learned Societies. 
Jacob W. Gruber........ pn bute Aa eae we 797 


(Kolner Zeitschrift fur Sociologie). Sozial- 
psychologie Heute. Rose Laub Coser...... 792 
Moore, Wilbert E. Social Change. Alvin 


Boskoff .....sseeeeeeees ELE EE TT 789 
Obenhaus, Victor. The Church and Foith in 

Mid-America. James H. Barnett.......... 796 
Osgood, Cornelius. Village Life in Old China. 

W. Eberhard .....cc cc ccacvneeeecenetvers 784 
Piddington, Ralph. The Psychology of Laughter. 

Earl Rubington ......cccsaseceeaceee vee 791 


Schechtman, Joseph B. Postwar Population 
egg in Europe, 1945-1955. Everett S. 


Read Arthur M. Tr. ‘and Morton White 
(Editors). Paths of American Thought. 
Rokert A. Nisbet.....seseceseseseverene 

Schorr, Alvin L. Slums and Social Insecurity, 


Silvert, K. H. (Editor). Expectant People. 
Konstantin Symmons ........0seeeeeeees 
Stendenbach, Franz Josef. Sosiale Interaktion 
und Lernprozesse. Rose Laub Coser....... 
Strauss, Anselm L. Images of the American 
City. Ephraim Harold Mizruchi....... re 
Sussman, Leila A. Dear FDR: A Study of 
Political! Letter-Writing, Lewis A. Dexter.. 
Toutain, J. C. La Population de la France de 
1700 a 1959. David M. Heer....... Padawan 
Wright, Gordon, Rural Revolution in France. 
Charles Tilly ...ccccecseeccccescneues ee 


REVIEWERS 


Back, Kurt W., 788 
Barnett, James H., 796 
Boskoff, Alvin, 789 
Bressler, Marvin, 797 
Coser, Rose Laub, 792, 793 
Dexter, Lewis A., 793 
Eberkard, W., 784 

Gruber, Jacob W., 797 
Heer, David M., 786 

Lee, Everett S., 783 
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Mizruchi, Ephraim Harold, 787 
Nisbet, Robert A., 790 
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Tilly, Charles, 786 
Wilkinson, Thomas O., 789 
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THE PROFESSION: REPORTS AND OPINION 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Announcement 


At its meeting in Washington on January 10, 1965, the Executive Committee of the American 
Sociological Association unanimously voted to establish a new publication to be called The American 
Sociologist. This action was taken pursuant to the action of the Council and the Committee on 
Publications in Montreal on August 30 and September 1 (ASR, Dec. 1964, >. 890, 901). These 
actions were followed by consideration of the financial aspects of the problem by the Committee 
on Budget and Investment at its meeting in Chicago on October 19. The latter Committee certified 
the financial feasibility of the plan. On this basis, then, the Committee on Publications, at its 
meeting in Washington on January 9, unanimously recommended the adoption of the following 
plan, which as noted was voted on by the Executive Committee the next day. 

The American Sociologist will be a quarterly publication appearing in November, February, 
May and August. It will in certain respects be modelled after The American Statistician and 
The American Psychologist. It is hoped that the first issue will appear in November, 1965, and that 
it will be possible to feature the Report of the Committee on Organizational Relationships (Robert 
E. L. Faris, Chairman) which hopefully will have been presented to the Co.ncil at the annual 
meeting in Chicago. It will be sent without charge to all members of the Association. Subscription 
for non-members will be $3.00 per year. Single copies will sell at $1.50. 

The Sociologist will carry all official records and documents of the Association, such as the 
minutes of the Council, Executive Committee and Business Meetings, announcements of nomina- 
tions and elections, reports of Committees and of official Association representatives to other organ- 
izations, It will also include the News and Announcements about activities in university and college 
departments, fellowship openings, research grants, activities in the federal government of interest 
to sociologists, and similar materials. It will also include the Employment Bulletin, These materials 
will be edited in the Association office, as has been the case for such materials for some time. . 

In addition, it is planned to transfer the present section entitled “The Profession” from the 
Review to the Sociologist. It will probably be expanded and in some ways mod'fied. Broadly, how- 
ever, it will contain articles and. discussions concerning sociology as a profession and related topics 
concerning the academic world, the place of the social sciences in the world of practical affairs, and 
similar matters. It will carry a small number of reviews of books of special interest in this field. 
It will strongly encourage correspondence from the membership of the Association on matters of 
professional interest on a larger scale than the Review has been able to do. Obituary notices will 
also be published in the Sociologist, 

To edit this part of the Sociologist, the Executive Committee authorized the appointment of 
an Editor under the general policies of the Association as stated in the By-Laws for the editing 
of its publications. He will be elected for a three-year term and will be an ex-officio member of 
the Committee on Publications and immediately responsible to that Committee. He will be author- 
ized to nominate a panel of six Associate Editors for election by the Council. It is expected these 
will be selected for their knowledge of such fields as graduate training, undergraduate teaching, the 
involvement of sociologists in government and business, organization for research and the like. 
Associate Editors will serve a three-year term, but in order to achieve continuity, the first Board 
will be staggered, two to serve three years, two for two years and two for ore year, after which 
two will be elected each year for a three-year term. The Editorial Board will also include, ex-officio, 
the member of the Executive Office staff responsible for the materials edited fn that office. As in 
the case of the Association’s other journals, the Executive Committee has authcrized the Execntive 
Officer to provide the Editor with the funds necessary for secretarial services, mailing costs and 
the like. 

. There will be a problem of drawing the line for some materials between the Sociologist and both 
the Review and Sociology of Education. It is not intended that all materials in any way bearing on 
sociology as a profession should be excluded from these two journals. Where thére are problems, 
it is assumed that they will be negotiated among the editors concerned, and thet in time relatively 
clear policies can be worked out. 

Announcement of the election of the Editor and the Assoclate Editors will te made in an early 
issue of the Review. Pending this, Inquiries concerning The American Sociologist, suggestions for its 
policies, and materials which might be offered for publication in it should be addressed to the 
Executive Officer at the Washington office. 
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“NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


American Sociological Association 

American Sociological Association, 60th Annual 
Meeting, August 30-September 2, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ilinois. 


Calendar of Annual Mestings 


Gerontological Soclety, Eighteenth Annual Scien- 
tific Meeting, November 11~13, Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles, California; Population Association of 
America, annual meeting, April 23-24, Palmer 
House Hotel, Chicago, Ilinois; World Academy of 
Psychodrama and Group Psychotherapy, ennual 
meeting, May 2, Hotel Americana, New York, New 
York; World Association for Public Opinion Re- 
search, 1965 conference, September 6-10, Dublin, 
Ireland (direct inquirles to Dr. Irving Crespi, The 
Gallup Organization, Inc., 53 Bank Street, Princeton, 
New Jersey); 6th World Congress of Sociology, 
September 4-11, 1966, Evian, France {for further 
information write International Sociological Asso- 
ciation, Postal Box 141, Les Acacias, Geneva 24, 
Switzerland). 

Pacific Sociological Association, annual meeting, 
April 22-24, Ramada Inn, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Grants, Fellowships, Awards 


The American Association of University 
Women Educational Foundation has been 
awarded a $37,000 grant from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor Office of Manpower, Automation, 
and Training, to develop specialized counseling 
techniques for adults seeking employment or retrain- 
ing. The eight-week workshop, which will run 
from June 14 through August 6 at the AAUW Edu- 
cational Center in Washington, D.C., is open to 
women counselors who have a special interest in 
working with adults, particularly women long ab- 
sent from the work force. Those selected for this 
program will receive $75 a week. Women inter- 
ested in applying for this program are urged to 
write to Dr. Dolan, AAUW Adult Counselor Pro- 
gram, 2401 Virginia Ave, N.W., Washington 37, 
D.C., stating their education and experience. 


The National Science Foundation has 
awarded grants for Field Training in Cultural An- 
thropology in a program jointly directed by the 
Departments of Anthropology at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Stanford University and the University 
of Nevada. Maintenance stipends and round-trip 
transportation will be paid each participant who 
must have been accepted in a doctoral program in 
anthropology or one of the behavioral sciences. Ap- 
plicants must submit detailed statement of why 
training is desired; two or more letters from pro- 
fessional anthropologists that include candid eval- 
uations of the applicant’s general competence, rank- 
ing with peers, how well he may perform in the 
field, and characteristics that might interfere with 
field performance; undergraduate and graduate aca- 
demic transcripts; ranked preference by applicant 
of three field sites. Announcements to be made by 
April 15, 1965. For further information write David 
Landy, Director, Tri-Institutional Field Training 
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Program, Department of Anthropology, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213, 


Associations, Agencies, Institutions, Ete. 


American Public Health Association, Med- 
ical Care Section. Authors of papers for possible 
inclusion in the program of the annual meeting 
of the Medical Care Section, APHA, in Chicago, 
October 18-22, should submit ten copies of ma- 
terial to A. Donabedian, M.D., Medical Care Sec- 
tion Program Chairman, Bureau of Public Health 
Economics, 3547 School of Public Health, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, before April 15, 
1965. Papers of two kinds will be considered: re- 
search reports and service or program reports. For 
presentation as research reports, abstracts of not 
more than 250 words should be submitted, describ- 
ing the objectives of the study, methods used and 
findings. For presentation as a service or program 
report, the full text of a proposed paper taking 
no longer than 10 minutes should be submitted. 
Authors of papers selected for the program will be 
notified shortly after June 1. 


American Society of Criminology has con- 
ferred its annual awards upon two Canadians at 
its meeting December 28-30, The Edwin Sutherland 
Award was presented to the Hon. James Chalmers 
McRuer, formerly Chief Justice for Ontario and 
now Chairman of the Royal Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, for “his distinguished contributions 
to the administration of criminal justice.” The 
August Vollmer Award was presented to J. Adrien 
Robert, Director of the Montreal Metropolitan 
Police, for his long-time support of police train- 
ing curricula at the university level and his out- 
standing contributions to the science of police ad- 
ministration. 


Association for the Advancement of Psycho- 
analysts announces a discussion on “Sociological 
Aspects of Psychoanalysis” on April 28, at the 
New York Academy of Medicine. Gustav Bally 
will elaborate on issues of developments in psycho- 
analysis, 


Center for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions announces the creation of a library of 114 
tape-recorded discussions and reports on basic, con- 
troversial issues in American life which it will make 
available to individuals, educational Institutions and 
radio stations. The tapes feature talks by authorities 
from the United States and abroad on such subjects 
as the civil rights movement and the Negro, new 
developments m U. S. labor unions, recent historic 
Supreme Court decisions, technology, contemporary 
politics, religion and forelgn affairs. Tapes can be 
obtained from the Center, Box 4068, Santa Barbara, 
for $5.00 each to cover materials and handling 
charges, Groups of thirteen tapes can be ordered 
at a bulk rate of $58.50. A copy of the Center’s 
tape-library catalogue is available without charge. 


California State Department of Mental Hy- 
giene Burean of Planning has selected 15 topics 
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for mental health planning projects. As the stuctles 
progress, reports are prepared which may be of 
widespread interest to those in the mental health 
and the health, welfare, education, and other re- 
lated fields. A list of these publications has been 
prepared which will be brought up to date on a 
quarterly basis, For further information and pub- 
Itcations lists write to: Ralph Littlestone, Chief, 
Bureau of Planning, Department of Mental Hy- 
giene, 1500 Fifth Street, Room 251, Sacramento, 
California, 95814. 


Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare announces the appointment of Mary Lou 
Bauer, formerly of the Mental Health Study Center, 
National Institute of Mental Health, as Social Sci- 
ence Analyst in the Social Studies Section, Division 
of Occupational Health, U. S. Public Health Service. 


The Family Institute of Philadelphia for 
Treatment, Research and Training, a non-profit 
research, training and treatment organization, 
founded by professionals in psychiatry, psychology, 
and social work with extended experience in family 
therapy was formed in July 1964, for the purpose 
of providing a center where insights learned from 
this unique approach of treating the entire family 
as a unit can be further developed. The ultimate 
goal of the organization is to help prevent indi- 
vidual and family disorders and to promote health- 
fully integrated living. 


Gerontological Society. Abstracts of papers for 
the Eighteenth Annual Scientific Meeting should be 
submitted to the Program Chairman of the appro- 
priate Section for consideration by the Program 
Committee. The deadline for receipt of abstracts 
is June 1. All members of the Gerontological So- 
ciety will receive a special form on which to type 
the abstracts so that abstracts accepted for pres- 
entation can be reproduced by photo-offset. Inves- 
tigators who are not yet members of the Geronto~- 
logical Society but who wish to submit abstracts 
may obtain the form from the Gerontological So- 
ciety, 660 South Euclid, St. Louls, Missouri, 63110. 
The abstracts should concisely state (a) spectiic 
objectives, (b) methods, (c) results, and (d) con~ 
clusions (it is unsatisfactory to write: “The results 
will be discussed.”). 


Missouri Society for Sociology and Anthro- 
pology. Officers for 1965 are: President, Richard L. 
Brown, Missouri Valley College; Vice President, 
Alvin W. Wolfe, Washington University; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Edward Tomich, University of Mis- 
souri at Kansas City; Advisory Council, Riley A. 
Pittman, Central Missouri State College; C. T. 
Pihlblad, University of Missouri at Columbia; 
Oreen Ruedi, Southwest Missouri State College. 


National Merit Scholarship Corporation has 
begun an intensive psychological study of twins. 
The group being studied is made up of more than 
1200 sets of twins identified in the 1962 National 
Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test. Purpose of the 
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studies is to learn more about the relative effects 
of heredity ard environment on intelligence and 
ability. Also being studied is the birth order of sib- 
lings in relation to their performance on the quall- 
fying test. 


National Science Foundation announces 
Senior Postdoctoral and Science Faculty Fellow- 
ship Awards for 1965. The fellowship programs 
support advanced research training, and are de- 
signed to improve the teaching of science, mathe- 
matics, and engineerlng in colleges and universities. 
Recipients of the Senior Postdoctoral Fellowship 
Awards were: John T. Gullahorn (Mich. St.); 
Irwin Deutscher (Syracuse U.); Alan C. Kerck- 
hoff (Duke U.); Emory J. Brown (Penn. St. U.). 
Science Faculty Fellowships were awarded to: 
Lyle M. Stanford (C. Idaho); Paul D. Kilburn 
(Principea); David C. Johnson (Luther C.); 
James A. Clifton (U. Kansas); Vernon P. Deines, 
(Kan. St. U.); Robert A. Kuehne (U. Kentucky) ; 
Marvin P. Riley (So. Dak. St. U.). 


Pacific Sociological Association, Officers for 
1965—66 are: President, Melvin Seeman, University 
of California, Los Angeles; Vice President, Southern, 
Raymond V. Bowers, University of Arizona; Vice 
President, Central, Carl Backman, University of 
Nevada; Vice President, Northern, James F. Short, 
Jr., Washington State University; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Robert A. Ellis, University of Oregon; Ad- 
visory Council: John Clausen, University of Cal- 
lfornla, Berkeley; Sanford M. Dornbusch, Stanford 
University; Henry L. Manheim, Arizona State Uni- 
versity; John C. Pock, Reed College; Reinhard 
Bendix, University of California, Berkeley; Maurice 
B. Van Arsdol, University of Southern California; 
Editor of the Pacific Sociological Review, John M. 
Foskett, University of Oregon; Representative to 
the Council of the ASA, Philip Selznick, University 
of California, Berkeley. 


The Summer School of Alcohol Studies will - 
hold its twenty-third annual session June 27 through 
July 16. Training courses will include specialized 
courses for health, education, welfare, law enforce- 
ment and pastoral workers, and for those responsible 
for systems of control of alcohol use and abuse. A 
number of scholarships to the School have been 
made available by governmental and voluntary 
alcoholism agencies and by many church groups. 
Application must be made on the official applica- 
tion form which may be obtained from: Summer 
School of Alcobol Studies, Rutgers-The State Uni- 
versity, Box 554, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
08903, 


Syracuse University. The Eighth Annual Sum- 
mer Symposium of the School of Library Science, 
July 28-39, will examine the structure of knowledge 
and the nature cf communications behavior as these 
may affect the design of rational systems of access 
to recorded information. Among those delivering 
papers will be Karl Deutsch, Harold Borko, Jesse 
Shera, Talcott Parsons, and William Garvey. For 
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further information write to Dan Bergen, Assistant, 
Dean, School of Library Science, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York 13210, 


United States Public Health Service, Division 
of Community Health Services offers research grants 
in metropolitan health. It stimulates and supports 
the development of effective and interrelated opera- 
tlon of all health and other pertinent community 
resources for the delivery of comprehensive health 
care, Comprehensive health care Includes preventive, 
curative and restorative services available when 
and where they are needed by individuals and 
families of the community. The Research Grants 
Program will assist in developing, and will support, 
research designed to yield new knowledge regarding 
the need for and. the provision, acceptance, and 
utilization of health and related services. The 
Division is interested in research proposals dealing 
with technical aspects of planning comprehensive 
metropolitan health services and with the social, po- 
litical, and economic contexts in which health serv- 
ices must function in metropolitan communities, 
Applications for research grant support will be 
accepted by the Public Health Service at any time, 
but they are reviewed only three times annually. 
Deadlines for submitting applications for review 
are October 31, February 28, and June 30. At 
least six months should be allowed between the 
time of submittal and the desired beginning date of 
a grant. Research grant applications and further 
information may be obtained from: Metropolitan 
Health Section, Division of Community Health Serv- 
ices, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C, 
20201, is 


Wisconsin Sociological Association, Officers 
for 1964-65 are: President, Marian MacNefl Dein- 
inger, Stout State College; Vice President, Joseph 
Elder, University of Wisconsin; Secretary-Treas~ 
urer, Sister Caroline Marie, SSND, Mount Mary 
College. 


World Academy of Psychodrama and Group 
Psychotherapy will discuss at its annual meeting 
“Civil Rights and the ‘Great Society,” with actual 
demonstrations of psychodrama and sociodrama, 
For further information and registration write to: 
Academy of Psychodrama and Group Psychother- 
apy, P.O. Box 311, Beacon, New York 12508. 


Colleges and Universities 


American University. The Center for Technol- 
ogy and Administration is sponsoring a series of 
institutes on managerial sciences beginning Feb- 
ruary 1 through June 13. For additional information 
contact Paul W. Howerton, Director, Center for 
Technology and Administration, 2000 G Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


University of Colorado. On Leave: Gordon H. 
Barker, as Fulbright Professor at Plerce College, 
Athens, Greece.’ 
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The Cornell Rural Sociology Essay 
Award will be made to the author of the 
best paper dealing with theoretical and 
methodological aspects of the general, topic 
of the development of human communities 
or societies. Papers that have not been sub- 
lished prior to January 1, 1965 as well as 
papers especially prepared for this occasion 
may be submitted. The final date for sub- 
mission of manuscripts is March 31, 1966. The 
award carries an honorarium of $250. The 
winner will be invited to present his paper at 
a colloquium to be held at Cornell University 
in the spring of 1966. The content and format 
of the manuscript should meet the standards 
of professional journals. Three copies of the 
manuscript or reprint should be submitted to 
the Committee on the Fiftieth Anniversary, 
Department of Rural Sociology, 134 Warren 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 





Harvard University. Awarded: To Stanley Mil- 
gram, the Socio~Psychological Prize of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science for 
his essay on “Some Conditions of Obedience and 
Disobedience to Authority,” which reports his 
research on the conditions under which experi- 
mental subjects will submit to authority in perform- 
ing destructive acts. The AAAS met in Montreal, 
December 26-31. 


Hlinois Institute of Technology. Established: 
Master’s program beginning September 1965; will 
serve elther as pre-doctoral experience or will per- 
mit substantive concentration in selected fields as 
preparation for sociological practice. A second pro- 
gram, supported by a grant from the NSF, will 
serve high schoo] social studies teachers and will lead 
to a Master of Science in Teaching of Soctology. 
Daisy M. Tagliacozzo will direct the program. 
Other Activities: Mark Abrahamson is continuing 
his studies of centrality in small groups. Hans O. 
Mauksch has initiated a study of a small hospital 
through the Minois Institute of Technology Health 
Research Center. 


University of Maine. Appointed: A. A. Lacog- 
nata, formerly of State University of New York at 
Oswego, as associate professor; Alan Muller, for- 
merly of Southern Oregon College, as instructor; 
Robert L. Stewart, of Central Michigan University, 
as visiting professor summer 1964. Promoted: Wil- 
liam Sezak, to professor; Bob Friedman, to as- 
sistant professor; Willard D. Callender, to assistant 
professor, 


Marquette University. Elected: Joseph W. 
McGee as President of the Milwaukee Chapter of 
the American Statistical Association, for 1965. 


University of Michigan. Appointed: Albert J. 
Reiss, Jr., as chairman; Robert O. Blood, Jr., as 
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associate chairman; O. Andrew. Collver, formerly of 
the University of California, Berkeley, as assistant 
professor; Morris F. Friedell, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, as instructor. Promoted: Leon 
H. Mayhew, to assistant professor. On Leave: 
William A. Gamson, on research leave at the West- 
ern Behavioral Sclences Institute, fall, 1964; Amos 
H. Hawley, as Social Science Advisor in the Office 
of the Prime Minister, Thafland; Guy E. Swanson, 
on sabbatical during 1964-65. 


Michigan State University. Awardec: To 
Everett M. Rogers, a four-year grant for $1,236,000 
from the USAID to study the Diffusion of Inno- 
vations in Rural Societies. Objectives of the hvesti- 
gation are (1) to study the diffusion of innovations 
in a Latin American, an African, and an Asian coun- 
try through establishment of research centers; (2) 
to develop improved research methodolog&s for 
study of communication and change in developing 
countries, including computer simulation cf dif- 
fusion processes, and (3) to train U. S. and host 
country nationals. in communication research 
methods, 


University of Missouri at Kansas City. Ap- 
pointed: Robert J. Havighurst, as professor of 
education, on a half-time basis to direct a new 
Center for the Study of Metropolitan Problems in 
Education; he will continue to give half of his 
time to the University of Chicago. 


State University of New York. Appointed: 
Kurt Lang and Norman Goodman, formecly of 
Queens College, as professor and assistant professor, 
respectively; Ned Polsky, formerly director >f the 
Free Press, as instructor. Promoted: Guenther 
Roth, to associate professor. Awarded: To Kurt 
Lang, a grant for a study of the 1964 elections. 
Other Activities: Benjamin Nelson delivered five 
papers in Syracuse, New York, on November 5-9, 
as guest of the Department of Psychiatry of the 
Upstate Medical Center and the Department of 
Soclology and Anthropology of Syracuse University ; 
he was a guest of the German Sociological Society 
as discussant and panelist in connection with the 
commemoration at Heidelberg of the centenery of 
the birth of Max Weber. Guenther Roth continues 
at work on a collated variorum translation, based 
on a corrected reading of the text of Max Weber’s 
Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (Economy and Soxtety). 
Norman Goodman is engaged in collection ard an- 
alyses of data bearing on the personalities and 
career paths of Air Force officers and business ex- 
ecutives, and is collaborating in the preparation of 
a book entitled Who am I? Adolescent Perscuality 
as Self-Other Systems. 


North Dakota State University. NDSU will 
hold a symposium on “The Great Plains” on April 
20-22, An attempt will be made to bring to the 
symposium Jeading specialists in aridity and water 
use; in wheat, grass and other crops; in forestry 
with reference to shelter belts; in lignite and other 
fossil fuels; in sociology, economics and other perti- 
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nent subjects; and to have these specialists discuss 
the problems of human adaptation to the Great 
Plains or prairies. Interested persons can write 
Seth W. Russell or eave C. Zimmerman of NDSU, 
Fargo. 


Ohio State University, Appointed: Leon War- 
shay, formerly of the University of Missouri at 
Kansas City, as associate professor. Promoted: 
Alfred C. Clarke and Saad Z. Nagi, to professor, and 
Thomas Eynon, to associate professor. Retired: 
Brewton Berry. Elected: Walter Reckless, as pres- 
Ident of the American Society of Criminology. 
Awarded: To Ronald G. Corwin, a grant from the 
Cooperative Research Branch of the Office of Edu- 
cation to study staff conflicts in public schools. To 
the department, a training grant from the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration for expanding 
the program of graduate training in medical sociol- 
ogy. (For information regarding the fellowships 
write: Dr. Saad Z. Nagi, Department of Sociology, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio.) Other 
Activities: Saad Z: Nagi has been appointed for 
a two-year term to the Advisory Panel of the 
Cooperative Program of Research Grants and 
Demonstrations, Welfare and Social Security ` Ad- 
ministrations, and as a consultant to the Division 
of Research and Statistics, Social Security Admin- 
istration. Dedicated: Behavioral Science Labora- 
tory specially equipped for communications and 
small group research. 


Pennsylvania State University. Appointed. 
Paul T. Baker, as acting head of the department. 
Fern K. Willits, as assistant professor. Promoted: 
Paul T. Baker and Margaret B. Matson, to pro- 
fessor. Returned: Maurice A. Mook, from a sir- 
month leave as research Fulbright scholar at the Na- 
tional University of Cuzco, Peru. William T. San- 


` ders, from a nine month leave during which he was 


a Fulbright lecturer at the National University of 
Cuzco, Peru. Margaret B. Matson, from a six-month 
leave during which she was e visiting professor at 
the American University, Beirut, Lebanon, and 
conducted research on recent changes in family 
structure, Awarded: To David L. Westby, a NSF 
grant to investigate the socio-political correlates of 
urban economic decline. To H. Kirk Dansereau, a 
grant from the Welfare Administration of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
investigate blue-collar workers’ resistance to pre- 
retirement education. To Martin J. Crowe, a grant 
from the Air Environment: Center to study socio- 
logical factors in the identification and control of alr 
pollution. To Gordon F. De Jong, a grant from 
the Council of the Southern Mountains to continue 
research on demographic and sociological aspects of 
the decline of human fertility in the Southern Appa- 
Iachians. To Richard A. Rehberg, a USOE grant 
to explore adolescent career plans in economically 
distressed communities. To John A. Hostetler, a 
grant from the Department of HEW to study 
education and marginality in the communal society 
of the Hutterites. To Stillman Bradfield, a NSF 
grant for a Pilot Study of the Acculturation of 
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Peasants to Urban Life and Work in Modern In- 
dustry. To C. Michael Lanphier and Joseph E. 
Faulkner, a university grant for explorations in 
middle-class delinquency. To William F. Nydegger, 
a university grant for the initiation of an enthno- 
graphic field school in Mexico. To Joseph E. 
Faulkner, a university grant for the study of the 
religious attitudes of college students. To Gordon 
F. De Jong, a untversity grant for completion of 
an investigation of fertility attitude differentials 
-in the Southern Appalachians, Established: A 
PhD. program in Anthropology. A Committee on 
Latin American Studiss, comprised of faculty mem- 
bers from several departments to promote research 
and training in Latin American studies. 


Pierce Collage (Athens, Greece). Established: 
A department of Soclology, by Gordon H. Barker, 
a Fulbright Professor, on leave from University of 
Colorado. 


University of Pittsburgh. Awarded: A $158,- 
000 contract from the Agency for International 
Development to study how new organizaticns and 
techniques are introduced in developing countries to 
enable them to become mature nations. The contract 
was awarded to the University of Pittsburgh on be- 
half of the Inter-University Research Program in 
Institution Building in which Indiana, Michigan 
State and Syracuse Universities are also cooperating. 
Headquarters for the program are at the University 
of Pittsburgh Graduate School of mubie and Inter- 
national Affairs, 


Purdue University. Appointed: E. Willam 
Noland, formerly Kenan Professor at the University 
of North Carolina, as professor and head of the de- 
partment; Harry Potter and Joel Gerstl, as assistant 
professors. Wiliam Madsen, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, as professor; Donald Hansen and 
Jeffrey Hadden, as assistant professors; Raymond 
Rymph and John Wilson, as instructors; Hugh Car- 
ter, of the National Center for Health Statistica, as 
visiting professor for the spring semester; Richard 
Hill, formerly of the University of Texas, and James 
Green, of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, professors; Robert Perrucci, as research di- 
rector of NSF supported research on engineers in 
industry and government. Harold T, Christensen, as 
chairman, Family Section of the ASA for 1964-65; 
Edward Z. Dager, as state representative of the 
Committee on Marriage and Divorce Statistics of 
the ASA. Promoted: Robert Eichorn, to professor; 
Robert Bain, to associate professor; Eugene Kanin 
and Bernice Goldstein, to assistant professors. Re- 
turned: Joel Gerstl, from a summer at the Unl- 
versity of Wales where he completed a study of 
engineers, sponsored by the British Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, On Leave: 
Harold T. Christensen, combining a world tour with 
a visiting professorship at the University of Hawaii 
during the spring semester; Leonard Z, Breen, to 
Kanpur, India, to initiate a program in sociology at 
the Indian Institute of Technology, Kalyanpur 
campus; Bernice Goldstein, to Japan for two years. 
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Awarded: To Robert Perrucci, a Purdue Research 
Foundation grant for the study of career adaptations 
to technical obsolescence, and social and cultural 
factors affecting job mobility, geographic mobility, 
and social mobility; to Robert Bain, a PRF grant 
to study the relationship between teacher turnover 
and organization formalization; to Leonard Z. 
Breen, a PRF grant to study the impact of urban 
planned change on normal patterns of invasion and 
succession; to Robert L. Eichhorn, in cooperation 
with Agriculture Economic, funds from the US. 
Division of Occupational Health, to complete the 
fifth and final year of study of heart disease and 
rebabilitation; to Donald A. Hansen, funds from 
USOE to develop a sociological theory of motiva- 
tion; to Jeffrey K. Hadden, research monies from 
the Danforth Study of Campus Ministries to par- 
ticlpate in a national study of Protestant ministers. 
Other Activities: Speakers participating in a soci- 
ology-sponsored University-wide series on current 
social issues during the academic year 1964-65 in- 
clude Donald Cressey, Philip Hauser, Morris Jano- 
witz and S. M. Lipset. 


Roosevelt University. On Leave: Ferdinand 
Kolegar, to the University of Lund, Sweden, as 
visiting professor for the spring semester. 


Southern Ilinois University. Appointed: 
Hugh Dalziel Duncan, Independent Scholar, as visit- 
ing professor. Awarded: To Melvin S. Brooks, a 
grant of $14,157 from the USPHS for continuation 
of his investigation of Family Stress and Child Be- 
havior. Established: A reprint serles, by SIU Press, 
Perspectives in Sociology, under the general editor- 
ship of Herman Lantz. One purpose of this series is 
to extend the scope and depth of current sociological 
Hterature by making available “pre-sociological” 
works, and works in related fields, which have con- 
tributed importantly to the development of soci- 
ology. The first work in the series will be Beaumont 
and de Toqueville, “On the Penitentiary System in 
the United States,” edited, with an introduction, by 
‘Thorsten Sellin. Other Activities: Charles R. Sny- 
der has been appointed to the planning committee 
of the 28th International Congress on Alcoholism, 
to be held in Washington, D.C., in 1968. Herman 
Lantz presented a paper to the American Historical 
Association at its meeting on December 29, 1964 in 
Washington, D.C, 


Washington State University. Appointed: 
Athol Congalton, University of New South Wales, 
as visiting professor of sociology and visiting Rural 
Sociologist, for the period February 1 to August 1, 
1965. 


Washington University. Awarded: To the 
Social Sclence Institute, two research grants: (1) 
$27,796 from the U.S. Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research for “Simulation of Communication and 
Interaction,” conducted by Dorothy Meter, investi- 
gating inter-nation interaction for building theory 
that will be used in the training of decision-making 
in policy-making situations; (2) $51,257 from 
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NIMH for “Objective Personality Measurement,” 
conducted by Jane Loevinger and Clare Ernhert, 
dealing with psychological theory in the area of ego 
development. 


Wayne State University. Awarded: To Paula 
Verdet, the 1965 Danforth Associate Award. To the 
department, teaching assistantships for students 
qualified to enter the Ph.D. program in sociology; 
starting stipend of $2600 for half-time teaching; 
awarded for an initlal two-year period, renewable 
for an additional year; confers residency on the 
holder; closing date for application is April 15 (Zor 
additional details write Leonard W. Moss, Chairman, 
Sociology and Anthropology, Wayne State Univers- 
ity, Detroit, Michigan 48202). 


Western Reserve University. Awarded: A 
$95,404 grant from the Russell Sage Foundation to 
study “Property Disposition and the Family”; di- 
rected by Marvin B. Sussman, this three-year study 
is concerned with economic, legal and human prob- 
lems of increased concern to our “affluent society.” 


University of Wisconsin. Awarded: To Joseph 
W. Elder, the 1965 Danforth Associate Award. 


Sir George Williams University, Montreal. 
Other Activities: The second Special Summer Ses- 
sion in Sociology will be held in Montreal from 
July 12 to August 24, 1965. For details of courses 
and visiting professors see the announcement on 
last page of this issue. 


University of Glasgow. Other Activities: A 
Course in Criminological Studies will be held in the 
University in the week beginning June 28 and end- 
ing July 4. The Course will consist of Plenary Ses- 
sions, Sectional Lectures, and Seminar Discussions. 
Lecturers include Marshall B. Clinard, University of 
Wisconsin. For further information write to the 
Secretary, Course in Criminological Studies, Uni- 
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versity of Glasgow, 53 Southpark Avenue, Glasgow, 
W.2., Scotland. 


Publications 


NORC Secial Research 1941-1964: An Inventory 
of Studies and Publications in Social Research. This 
research inventory describes the social surveys and 
other projects undertaken by the National Opinion 
Research Center from its founding in 1941 through 
the middie of 1964. The invertory may be obtained 
from: NORC Library, 5720 South Woodlawn, Chi- 
cago, Minois, 60637, for $2.50 (postpaid if prepaid). 
Price includes 3 half yearly supplements through end 
of 1965. The Inventory covers NORC activities 
through June, 1964. 

Problems of Youth, a fact book prepared at the 
request of Senator Pell of Rhode Island for the 
Subcommittee on Employment and Manpower of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, U. S. 
Senate. This fact book deals with youth in the areas 
of health and physical fitness. education and train- 
ing, jcb opportunities, income and how it is spent, 
residence and mobility, special problems, particu- 
larly that of poverty. The latter section is a brief 
summarization of an earlier study requested by 
Senator Pell entitled “Profile of Youth—1963.” 
Orders should be sent to the Saperintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., 20402 (Price 25 cents). 

The Australian and New Zealand Journal of So- 
ciology will be published twice a year in April and 
October beginning 1965. The Journal will serve as 
an outlet for contributions by Australian and New 
Zealand scholars as well as articles by overseas soci- 
ologists writing about Australasian societies. The 
annual subscription rate wil’ be $3.50 (U.S.A,). 
Checks should be made payable to the Sociological 
Association of Australia and New Zealand in care 
of: L. J. Tierney, Hon. Busin2ss Manager, Depart- 
ment of Soclal Studies, University of Melbourne, 
Parkville, N.2, Victoria, Australia. 
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The Character of Danger: Psychiatric Symp- 
toms in Selected Communities. By DOROTHEA 
C. Lzicaton, Jonn S. Haring, Davi B. 
Mackin, Attistes M. MACMILLAN, and 


ALEXANDER H, Lercmron. The Stirling County . 


Study of Psychiatric Disorder & Socio-Cul- 
tural Environment Vol. IIL New York and 
London: Basic Books, 1963, ix, 545 pp. 
$10.00. 


This book takes its title from a statement by 
Virchow which says, in part “... we distinguish 


neither in sickness in general nor in its partic-. 


ular effects, anything which is distinctive from 
life and its performance ... it is a question 
either of the obstruction of normal physiological 
processes or of the stimulation of the same in 
unusual locations or at unusual times .. . yet, 
in such a way that the pathological process dif- 
fers from the physiological process by the char- 
acter of danger which it entails for the continu- 
ance of life in general or of individual living 
components.” With the two volumes that pre- 
ceded it (My Name is Legion, People of Cove 
and Woodlot) this book will become a landmark 
in the developing study of the ecology and. eti- 
ology of mental illness. Its value resides not 
only in the research findings presented but also 
in its potentialities as a handbook and guide on 
research procedures in this difficult field. ‘The 
reader may follow, almost step by step, the 
authors’ reasoning, the problems they en- 
countered, the alternatives they faced, the new 
instruments and metrics they had to devise as 
they went along. 
_ The Stirling County Study of Psychiatric Dis- 
order and Socio-cultural Environment began 
about 15 years ago. Its major purpose was to 
investigate the relations between psychiatric 
symptoms and certain kinds of socio-cultural 
conditions in Stirling County, an area of about 
970 square miles in the northeast part of the 
North American continent. In particular the au- 
thors wanted to test the hypothesis that indi- 
viduals living in a depressed, disorganized or 
disintegrated community risk psychiatric dis- 
order much more than individuals living in an 
integrated, well organized and stable commu- 
nity, Because of the nature of the population, 
the authors were able to survey in detail people 
from English and French cultural groups, as 
well as from communities exhibiting markedly 
different degrees of social disintegration. 

In the final chapter the authors summarize 
their findings under four headings: How Much: 
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„It is the authors’ belief that if the entire popu- 


lation of the county were studied by competent 
psychiatrists approximately two-thirds would be 
found to have suffered, at some time during 
their lives, from some kind of a psychiatric dis- 
order, and that at least half of the adults are 
currently suffering from some psychiatric dis- 
order. What Kinds: While the prevalence of 
psychosis, brain syndromes and mental defici- 
ency was what might be expected from previous 
studies and observations, the prevalence of psy- 
chophysiologic, psychoneurotic, personality and 
sociopathic disorders was far greater than they 
had expected initially. Where: The prevalence 
of psychiatric disorder was affected by three 
main variables: age, sex and socio-cultural dis- 
integration. Why: While the authors do not 
deny the relevance of the drift hypothesis (that 
cultural disintegration is caused by disintegrated 
individuals forming disintegrated communities) 
their interpretation of their findings is that a 
disintegrated environment is a primary cause of 
disintegrated personality. 

‘Of equal significance, in my opinion, is the 
authors’ conclusion that mental illness, like so- 
matic illness, is part and parcel of the human 
condition, not simply the result of the intrusion 
of some specific, monistic, noxious agent that 
invades the organism and must be located, neu- 
tralized or removed to effect a “cure.” Illness 
is a much more complicated process, the result 
of a multiplicity of causes, and it is usually a 
point on a continuum of “wellness and illness” 
rather than an “either-or” condition. Everyone 
occasionally becomes somatically or mentally 
ill, but in many instances these are minor epi- 
sodes that require no special medical attention. 
The “character of danger” is in states—organic 
or mental—which, if left unattended or ne- 
glected, potentially threaten the individual’s ex- 
istence and his relations with others. This sug- 
gests, as the authors point out, that effective 
help can be given to many who suffer impair- 
ment from psychiatric disorder, without going 
deeply into the personality and the unconscious 
sources of the problem. As they judiciously 
point out: “A reduction of mankind’s disposi- 
tion toward many psychoneurotic symptoms 
may have to wait the emergence of far better 
child care and family and community patterns 
of existence... . But a reduction of impairment 
and disablement from these symptoms may per- 
haps be accomplished with considerable speed 
by means of techniques now available to com- 
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munity clinics and to programs of edusation 
and community development” (p. 359). 

The materials of this study are evidenc2 that 
our 19th-century tradition of mental hospitals, 
isolated from the community, with their cus- 
todial and punitive attitudes toward mental pa- 
tients, are obsolete. In a world that is every- 
where experiencing rapid change, a etter 
understanding of the impact these changes have 
on mental health is a prerequisite for sound 
planning and prevention, As such the wok of 
the Leightons and their associates is an import- 
ant and enduring contribution to knowledge. 

Marx G. FELD 

Boston University 


Concepts of Insanity in the United Etates, 
1789-1865. By Norman DAIN. New Fruns- 
wick N.J.: Rutgers State University, 1964, 
xv, 303 pp. $9.00. 

This study documents the rise and fall of 
“moral treatment” in American psycaiatry 
from its inception to the end of the Civil War. 
The author’s problem is to explain the changes 
in psychiatric theory and practice, on th> one 
hand, and the apparent lack of change ih the 
fearful and stereotyped public image cf in- 
sanity, on the other. 

In exploring this problem, the author ranges 
widely through source materials of diverse 
kinds. He uses contemporary medical textoooks 
and periodicals, newspapers and popular maga- 
zines, reports of mental institutions, and biog- 
raphies of psychiatrists, reformers, and others. 
Thus the book makes available a considerable 
amount of unpublished material, such as papers 
and memoirs of leading psychiatrists. 

The basic trajectory that the book fcllows 
is the development and change of psychiatric 
theories and the diffusion of these theor-es to 
other physicians, reformers, informed larmen, 
and the general public. In telling this storz, the 
author deals with many issues central to the his- 
tory of American psychiatry, such as the argins 
and course of the concept of “moral insanity” 
(e.g, psychopathy) which brought its propo- 
nents into conflict with religious and legal 
thought, the organization and growth of psy- 
chiatry as a profession, the effects of large 
numbers of culturally alien patients (eg., 
Irish immigrants, northern Negroes) on insti- 
tutional care, and the place of politics and news- 
paper exposés on the cycle of concern and 
apathy which has characterized care of the 
` mentally ill 

Through all of these issues, and others, the 
euthor seeks to show the social bases of psy- 
chiatric theory and practice. For exampl2, he 
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tries to document the chain of cause and effect 
that begins with exaggerated claims to suc- 
cessful cures by private hospitals (to attract 
clientele), and ends with the disillusionment of 
both the psychiatrists and the public, when it 
becomes clear that even early hospitalization 
and moral treatment did not succeed in every 
case. He also seeks to show how psychiatrists’ 
concern with their own status influenced their 
outlook, as when somatic theories were accepted 
more widely and quickly than psychological 
theories, because they seemed more scientific 
and therefore more prestigeful, 

How well does the book succeed as social 
histary? To this reviewer, the author’s theses 
are often unconvincing, and at times, confused. 
The book lacks a substanzial organizing frame- 
work for the mass of historical detail and there- 
fore lapses from time to time into a mere list 
of issues, events, personalities and opinions. 
Mirroring the absence of sustained analysis, 
the writing style is bland and diffuse. Many of 
the propositions with which the author sum- 
marizes his descriptive materials are either in- 
sufficiently documented (movements of public 
opinion, causes of changes in psychiatric prac- 
tice) or are so tautological or ambiguous that 
they are unexceptionable, (The first sentence 
illustrates this defect: “Society’s reaction to 
the mentally ill has largely determined the 
way they are treated.’’) 

To summarize, this bcok makes a serious 
attack on a significant problem, but falls short 
of providing a solution. Historical and cross- 
national variation in the societal reaction to 
the “mentally ill” offers a problem of consid- 
erable scope for social science and social policy. 
Students of this problem will be stimulated by 
some of the medical exotica presented. For ex- 
ample, the standard approach of 18th-century 
medicine to insanity was cepletion, i.e., purging 
and bleeding. But until such historical details 
can be placed within an orderly framework of 
inquiry, they will probably be treated as little 
more than the curiosities in which the history 
of medicine abounds. 

THOMAS SCHEFF 

Uraversity of California, 

Santa Barbara 


The New Soctology: Essays in Soctal Science 
and Social Therory in Honor of C. Wright 
Mills. Edited by Irvino Louris Horowrrz. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1964. xv, 
512 pp. $8.50. 

Mark Twain once remarked that he greatly 
enjoyed reading the dictionary. The only trouble 
with it, he said, was that it changes its subject so 
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often. The same may be said of this large collec- 
tion of papers published in honor of the late C. 
Wright Mills. The first ten of them, to be sure, 
direct attention to some aspect of Mills himself, 
his dedications and his ideals. Thus we have es- 
says on the moral commitment of Mills, Mills as 
“an American conscience” (by the distinguished 
Mexican sociologist Pablo González Casanova), 
Mills and politics, Mills and sociology, Mills and 
science, Mills and social psychology, Mills and 
power, Mills and “the intellectual default,” Mills 
and values, and a comparison of Mills and 
Veblen. In various of these essays we are told 
that Mills’ commitment was to reason and free- 
dom, that—like Veblen—he opposed the pulver- 
ization of social sciences, that contemporary 
social science reflects the folklore of the artisan, 
that Mills was wholly alienated and unsenti- 
mental and a “not very dormant anarchist,” that 
he was a “book-length pamphleteer,” and that 
he was a “strenuous defender of virile liberty.” 
The pieces by Anatol Rapoport (‘The Scientific 
Relevance of C. Wright Mills”) and Andrew 
Hacker (“Power To Do What?”) are both criti- 
cal and constructive. 

The second set of eighteen essays, with little 
reference to Mills, ranges over a variety of 
topics too numerous to list here, including several 
on sociology, science, and values, several more 
on anomie and alienation, several also on politics 
and bureaucracy, and others on Marx, poverty, 
cybernetics and revolution, the social effects of 
nuclear war, transitional man (in the developing 
countries), social change in Latin Americe, and 
the emerging international sociology. Of par- 
ticular interest in this group, perhaps, are the 
essays of Erich Fromm (who places Marr 
squarely within the tradition of humanist 
thought), Alvin Gouldner (who regards a value- 
free sociology as a myth), Abraham Edel (who 
perceptively traces the relations between social 
science and value), S. M. Miller (who restores 
the problem of poverty to the purview oi soci- 
ology), Rex Hopper (who sees the possibility of 
political revolution in the advance of cyberna- 
tion), T. B. Bottomore (who discusses the role 
of an administrative elite), Peter Worsley (who 
warns us against both a “useless universalism” 
on the one hand and an “idiotic idiography” on 
the other), and Byron Fox (who hopes for a 
sociology that will transcend both parochialism 
and nationalism). 

The editor, Irving Louis Horowitz, supplies a 
preface and a long introduction. In the former 
he tells us that the volume was planned before 
Mills’ death and that it “celebrates the matura- 
tion of classical sociological theory into a crystal- 
lized scientific position—stripped of inherited 
ideological and metaphysical pretense.” In the 
latter he serves as a kind of defense attorney for 
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Mills, turning to Mills’ advantage the various 
indictments that have been directed against his 
work, and reiterating with enthusiasm many of 
Mills’ own criticisms of the corporate society in 
which he lived and the kind of sociology it seems 
to have produced. There is room for argument 
on all of these points, of course, but here it is 
appropriate to say that the book as a whole is 
one of which Mills would have approved. His 
memorial is therefore a successful enterprise. 

ROBERT BIERSTEDT 

New York University 


Peddlers and Princes: Social Change and Eco- 
nomic Modernization in Two Indonesian 
Towns. By Currrorp Geertz, Chicago and 
London: University of Chicago Press, 1963. 
vii, 162 pp. $5.00. 


How to handle sociocultural factors in eco- 
nomic development is without doubt one of 
the liveliest and weightiest theoretical issues in 
the social sciences today. This slim volume 
should become a major reference in that debate. 
As the author reminds us, advances in economic 
developmental theory have so effectively em- 
phasized macro-economic factors that these have 
come to seem the primary determinants in eco- 
nomic development. The difficulty in dealing as 
elegantly with the concomitant social and cul- . 
tural variables has led to their displacement 
from the central position they had in the works 
of older theorists on economic change. In this 
book Geertz continues his argument, carried 
forward from his earlier work, for restoring 
a stress on these factors, In particular, he 
argues that the socioeconomic base of a nation 
must change appropriately before rapid eco- 
nomic development can occur, and that such 
changes can be traced now in certain segments 
of Indonesian society, a nation clearly enjoying 
at present little or no economic development 
at all, His analysis, he cautions, does not by 
any means allow certain prediction that rapid 
economic development will in due course fol- 
low for Indonesia, though it does demonstrate 
that real if tentative progress toward develop- 
ment is taking place there. 

His material comes from two field trips to 
Indonesia, one to a locale in Eastern Central 
Java in 1953-54 (Modjokuto), the other to 
locales in South Bali in 1958 (in particular, 
Tabanan). Taking each locale separately, he 
assesses the sociocultural matrix, viewed in 
process, within which individual entrepreneurs 
are operating. For this, he uses functional 
theory that leans heavily on a Weberian anal- 
ysis of status groups, market types and ide- 
ological congruities. Case studies of business 
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enterprises in each locale operating at varying’ 


levels of organizational complexity lead to an in- 
formal classification of entrepreneurial forms 
in underdeveloped economies. He distinguishes 
between the “bazaar,” which he describes as 
characteristic of the whole area till recently, 
and the more modern, complex “firm,” whose 
recent appearance in both locales he is able to 
document. 

One of his major findings is that the entre- 
preneurs behind the firm have emerged in 
each locale more or less exclusively from a 
single status group—the pietistic, orthodox 
Moslem traders in Modjokuto (the “Peddlers”), 
and in Tabanan, the local Balinese aristocrats, 
displaced by the Indonesian revolution from po- 
sitions of governmental power (the “Princes”). 
With great skill, he shows how the exclusiveness 
of these entrepreneurial status groups, as well 
as the contrast between the Javanese and Bali- 
hese groups, may be connected with their dis- 
tinctive sociocultural contexts. 

In his assessment of the future for the 
Modjokuto “peddlers,” Geertz cites two major 
obstacles to their continued progress: the organ- 
izational difficulties in developing a “firm,” 
and the power of the local Chinese. He might 
have mentioned a third: the Indonesian govern- 
ment’s hostility (supported by popular feeling) 
to a capitalist-oriented middle class. In his 
concern for micro-sociological analysis, the au- 
thor leaves the impression that higher levels 
of the nation-state play essentially a permissive, 
or at worst a fixed, inflexible role in the local 
developments he describes so brilliantly, Macro- 
politics enter in as well, and it is entirely pos- 
sible that the governmental crackdown of the 
past few years against private enterprise in 
favor of “guided socialism” was stimulated in 
part by some of the very developments Geertz 
has depicted here. 

_Ropert R. Jay 

University of Hawaii 


Southern Europeans in Australia. By CHARLES 
A. Price. Melbourne; London; Wellington; 
and New York: Oxford University Press, 
1963. xvi, 342 pp. $3.60. 

Immigration and emigration have been areas 
of unusual interest to Australians throughout 
most of the 20th century. This interest has been 
shared by the general public, by statesmen and 
policymakers, and by historians and social sci- 
entists. The reason is not hard to discover. Im- 
migration has made a substantial contribution 
to Australia’s population growth since the first 
settlement in 1788. More than one and a hali 
million immigrants have entered the country 
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since the Second World War and present govern- 
ment policy is to encourage the entry of an ad- 
ditional 100,000 each year. This figure is nearly 
ten per cent of Australia’s 1960 population of 
10,400,000, 

For some time migrants came primarily from 
the British Isles and, if the small aboriginal 
population is ignored, gave a high degree of 
homogeneity to both people and culture. Never- 
theless immigrants from other countries, includ- 
ing some outside Europe, began to arrive in 
Australia as early as the middle of the 19th 
century. By 1961 some eight and three-quarter 
millions of the population were native-born or 
born in New Zealand, and an additional three- 
quarters of a million were born in the United 
Kingdom. Natives of other countries included 
229,000 Italians, 109,000 Germans, 102,000 
Dutch, 77,000 Greeks and 60,000 Poles. Their 
children of course are among the native-born 
but in a social sense they often continue to be 
identified as members of immigrant settlements. 

Histories of several immigrant groups have 
been published in the past. As Price’s study 
makes abundantly clear, generalizations based 
on such studies are dangerous, since Australia’s 
immigrants vary widely in terms of settlement 
patterns, occupations, speed of assimilation and 
other characteristics. Such variation exists not 
only between groups but often within them, 
especially at different periods of time, between 
generations and between groups from different 
regions within the particula> countries of origin. 

Price approaches his study primarily as a 
social historian trying to understand the process 
of the absorption of Southern Europeans into 
Australian life. He proceeds by detailed exam- 
ination of each group, both historically in its 
country of origin and in its particular setting 
in its new homeland. Although Price has made 
full use of available statistics, especially na- 
turalization records, his conclusions derive prin- 
cipally from case studies of individuals and 
families within each group. Emphasis is placed 
on the reasons for migration and on the factors 
promoting or hindering integration and as- 
similation, especially religion, family ties, folk- 
cultural history and organizations, and the re- 
lations between old and new settlers from a 
particular region. Perhaps the closest the author 
comes to generalizing about the various groups 
is to indicate the importarce of chain migra- 
tion among the causes of migration. Indeed, he 
demonstrates that migrants are drawn both from 
and to highly localized areas of settlement. 
This has also been true in Canada and the 
United States, but in these countries occupa- 
tional adjustment and other aspects of settle- 
ment have differed from the Australian ex- 
perience. 
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In sum, this is a scholarly and judicious study 
in historical and cultural demography, which 
has value far beyond the context of the par- 
ticular Australian situation. Its scope, however, 
excludes a number of important aspects of 
Australian migration, such as migration policy 
and its relation to attitudes of the native-born; 
or the impact of migration on the economy. 
Many readers will regret lack of access to any 
of the basic statistics, which are published 
separately, along with “the purely demographi- 
cal and sociological analyses.” 

Vincent Heat WHITNEY. 

University of Pennsylvania 


The Triumph of Conservatism: A Reinterpreta- 
tion of American History, 1900-1916. By 
GABRIEL Korxo. New York: The Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1963. 344 pp. $7.50: 

There is a tide in the affairs of historians 
which, taken in. reverse of the flood, leads on 
to major reinterpretations. Kolko has set his 
face against the prevalent benign judgments 
of the role of the businessman in American 
history to make an original and compelling as- 
sessment of the Progressive era. 

Most historians have viewed the Federal 
government during the Progressive period as 
seeking to neutralize, if not destroy, the power 
of the big corporations in the American econ- 
omy. Kolko’s analysis of the legislative and 
executive functions under Theodore Roosevelt, 
Taft, and Wilson leads him to exactly the op- 
posite conclusion. The major American busi- 
nesses not only did not oppose many of the 
regulatory acts from 1900 through 1916, but 
they actively sought, welcomed and supported 
anti-trust, banking reform, and other regula- 
tory action, including the formation of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. “Progressivism was 
not the triumph of small business over the 
trusts, as has often been suggested, but the vic- 
tory of big business in achieving the rationaliza- 
tion of the economy that only the federal gov- 
‘ernment could provide” (p. 284). 

Kolko’s analysis relies heavily on the corres- 


pondence and memoranda between businessmen - 


and federal agencies and on the papers’ and 
memos of the various attorneys-general as well 


as the presidents. Beginning with an analysis 


of the business economy in the early 20th cen- 
tury, he finds a consensus among big business- 
men on the value of concentrating and central- 
izing the economy. The state of competition 
around 1900, involving an increasing number 
of small businesses, threatened the stability 
and control that big businessmen thought es- 
sential for economic growth, and in federal 
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regulation they found a way to structure in- 
dustry so as to bring about stability and control. 
On the other side, both the Attorney-General 
and the President, in each administration, rep- 
resented the same outlook themselves. (Inter- 
estingly enough, Kolko finds that Taft and bis 
attorney-general, Wickersham, were less united 
with businessmen in outlook than Roosevelt or 
Wilson. Kolko traces considerable informal 
rapport between the supposedly great trust- 
buster and such business figures as J. P. Morgan 
and George Perkins.) Many of the measures 
that the political publica saw as antithetical to 
business were, in reality, highly beneficial to the 
larger corporations in their struggles against 
small businesses and against the flux of an 
unrestrained maket. In meat packing, for ex- 
ample, government inspection was sought after 
by the large corporations, for whom it was of 
great benefit in sales to foreign markets. 

In a final chapter, Kolko attempts to give 
some theoretical significance to his findings. 
He maintains that American society has pro- 
duced a “political capitalism” in which the 
political’ actions of federal government have 
been essential to the operation of the Ameri- 
can business system. The kind of economic 
rationalization that Kolko describes has not 
been one of political entities, supine before 
the force and authority of technicians. The 
point that he makes is that politics has been 
an essential part of American capitalism. 

Despite the generally compelling evidence 
of the role of big business in support of federal 
regulatory actions during the Progressive era, 
Kolko leaves many important questions wun- 
answered, These mar the strength of his con- 
clusions. What were the anticipated conse- 
quences of such legislation and presidential 
activity for the economic structure? Various 
suggestions are made throughout the book— 
warding off state regulation, rendering the busi- 
ness climate more predictable, improving public 
relations or foreign acceptance, and preventing 
the growth of large numbers of small busi- 
nesses, with the attendant instability. He is most 
imprecise about the difficulties under which big 
businessmen were laboring. Was bigness and 
concentration in fact as essential to rational 
economic activity as the businessmen of the 
day thought? Answers to these questions are 
really essential to what Kolko means by “po- 
litical capitalism,” since he leaves the opposite 
structure, ‘non-political capitalism” so vague. 

Kolko resembles C. Wright Mills in his view 
of an American elite linked through cultural as 
well as economic and marital ties. Indeed, at 
the root of Roosevelt and Wilson’s pro-business 
orientation is the cultural setting in which both 
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president and businessman moved. Kolko adds 
to the enormous range of studies, impressions, 
and experience that suggest the great power and 
influence of business values and businessmen 


_ in American society. So significant a role im the 


process of value formation and prestige & al- 
most unique for this class, Even given the nore 
recent changes in American culture, it is still 
true that as compared with other societies this 
is a businessmans culture. Few sociologists, 
aince Veblen, have really attempted to analyze 
the implications for the nature of American so- 
ciety. Kolko’s provocative study should spur a 
deeper examination of the role of business in 
American life. 
Josera GuUs¥IELD 
University of Illinois ` 


The American Federal Executive: A Stucy of 
the Social and Personal Characteristics of 
the Civilian and Military Leaders of the 
United States Federal Government. Br W. 
Liovp Warner, PauL P. Van River, 
Norman H. Martin and Orvis F. Corus. 
New Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1963. xvii, 405 pp. $7.50. 


This book is a study of the social orgins, 
educational attainments, and career lines of 
higher civilian ‘and military executives in 
America. As such it continues Warners own 
work on the recruitment of the American busi- 
ness elite, and forms part of the graduall~ ac- 
cumulating researches into the social recruit- 
ment and composition of various elites in 
American society. Such a study is not only 
of interest to scientists and citizens whc are 
concerned about the types of men who occupy 
positions of command, but it also contributes 
to the empirical backbone for an eventual zom- 
prehensive theory of elites. 

Part of the authors’ stated purpose, taere- 
fore, was to discover the chief social charecter- 
istics of a sample of higher federal exectives 
by inquiring into their social origins, femily 
connections, and educational attainments. As 
in most such studies, however, the relevance 
of these data for an understanding of how <hese 
men function in their position of responsi- 
bility and power is nowhere explicitly stated. 
An additional, and perhaps more fundam=ntal 
objective was to ascertain the extent and kind 
of opportunities currently available for up- 
ward social mobility. More specifically, the 
authors hoped to “draw broad generalizacions 
about the representative character of the 
American federal bureaucracy and, in zum, 
about the nature of occupational mobility and 
succession in American society as a whole” 


(p. 4). 
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Questionnaires were maied to nearly 19,000 
carefully selected individuals occupying im- 
portant positions in the federal government. 
A total of 12,929 questionnaires were returned 
in useable condition, 10,851 by civilian, 2078 
by military executives. The returns ranged 
from 80 per cent for she Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to 56 per cent 
for the Department of State. With regard to 
the independent agencies, only 51 per cent of 
the Small Business Administration respondents, 
but 98 per cent of those from the Air Coordin- 
ating Committee, replied. 

Thus, about 70 per cent of the chosen sample 
supplied the information sought. Within each 
of the major civilian hierarchies—career civil 
service, political civil service, and foreign serv- 
ice, positions from GS 14 through Cabinet posts 
were tapped. The ranks of Captain in the Navy 
and Colonel in the Army, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps, through Admirals and Generals, were 
covered in the military hierarchy. The authors 
note that in the final sample the highest as well 
as the lowest ranks contacted are slightly under- 
represented. As in all such studies, the decision 
as to what constitutes the boundary between 
higher and lower federal executives is some- 
what arbitrary and preserts great difficulties. 
In this case, the authors, fully aware of these 
difficulties, based their dacision on common 
sense and informed opinion, which, in the ab- 
sence of established theoretical guides, was rea- 
sonable enough. Appendix A, a valuable docu- 
ment in its own right, describes the methods 
used to obtain the sample end presents a useful 
discussion of the design and administration of 
various phases and aspects of the questionnaire. 

In a series of chapters on social origins, 
family influence, education, and careers, the 
authors present their main finding. Drawing on 
Warner’s own study of a decade ago, they also 
compare, wherever possible, the findings on 
federal executives with those on American busi- 
ness executives. In fact, the design of the pres- 
ent study is closely modelled on the latter. The 
findings generally contain few surprises. Pat- 
terns of ascent to positicns of responsibility 
seem to be quite similar throughout the upper 
echelons of American society. These higher of- 
ficials are largely male (ony 145 out of 12,000 
are women), urban middle-class, native-born, 
and college educated. They typically did not in- 
herit their occupational pasitions but had had 
to work, on the average, from 15 to 20 years 
to achieve them. This is the general pattern. 
There are of course differences in detail among 
the executives in different branches, but the 
overall similarities in bacxground and career 
overshadow these. The same is true when fed- 
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eral executives are compared with business ex- 
ecutives. 

But while the great cities, the colleges, and 
business and professional groups contribute dis- 
proportionately to the higher executives in busi- 
ness, government, and the military, no social 
group is barred from access to responsible posi- 
tions in the federal government, nor does any 
group exercise a monopoly over them. Upward 
social mobility is both general and frequent. 
No caste-like stratum is in the making. In this 
conclusion, this study agrees with all major re- 
cent studies of recruitment to the higher eche- 
lons of American society. 

SUZANNE KELLER 

Fulbright Professor 

Graduate School of Ekistics 

Atkens, Greece 


Race: The History of an Idea in Americe. By 
Tuomas F, Gossett. Dallas: Southern 
Methodist University Press, 1963. 512 pages, 
$6.95. 

This book about racism (not race) is a partial 
intellectual history of racist thought in America. 
It begins with the development of racist senti- 
ments in the Old World and the New; it pro- 
ceeds to consider anti-American attitudes; it 
deals with the rationalizations used to justify 
slavery, and it treats (at somewhat shorter 
length) the Little Brown Brother approach 
that discredited American expansion into the 
former Spanish colonies. The author also at- 
tempts to trace the development of human 
taxonomy as “Ejighteenth-Century Anthro- 
pology” and “Nineteenth-Century Anthro- 
pology,” more in terms of concepts of imequal- 
ity than in terms of the legitimate taxonomic 


problems that classification necessarily entails. 


Now it is certainly important to remind our- 
selves of the heavy burden of racism we have 
carried for more than three centuries. Students 
today need to be reminded that the latest 
Putnam Letters are merely warmed up, less 
scholarly versions of Lothrop Stoddard and 
Madison Grant. Gossett’s intentions are un- 
questionably honorable; his purposes are clear 
and his citations correct. But his bad men are 
official stereotypes, and his story flickers out 
at some undefined point about 30 years ago. 

For the people who wrote on race are not 
so easily divided into heroes and villains. Blum- 
enbach must be remembered today as the man 
who succinctly rebuked those who argued that 
American Indians were not even of our species! 
Sir Francis Galton is commonly pictured as a 
“bad” man in the anti-racist literature but Gal- 
ton was also the brilliant founder of human gen- 
etics. Davenport’s “Race Crossing in Jamaica” 
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has attracted particularly adverse attention, but 
a critical review of his long scientific history 
hardly shows him as a dyed-in-the-wool racist. 
For that matter, Franz Boas, the good guy of 
this and every other story, held views on the 
fixed and unchanging nature of human races 
that are patently obsolete today. The disease 
is not Gossett’s alone, but he does suffer from 
secondary-source-itis, with the complication of 
derivative opinions. 

Race stops where it might well have begun. 
The first edition of Hooton’s “Up from the 
Ape” is mentioned, but not the second (1946). 
Post-war works on race are not mentioned, not 
even Earl Count’s “This Is Race,” which con- 
tains as juicy a group of selections as Gossett 
could have wished to serve up. All race is not 
racism, and surely Boyd’s “Genetics and the 
Races of Man” (1950), or his Boston Univer- 
sity lecture (1959) could be included as ap- 
propriately antidotal, one might even say anti- 
genic. Surely “Man, Race and Darwin,” “Read- 
ings on Race” and Dobzhansky’s “Mankind 
Evolving,” all post-1950, present a very dif- 
ferent picture of the study of man below the 
species level. 

Still, an author has the right to write his 
own book and not the one of the reviewers 
retrospective choosing. Perhaps it is only be- 
cause I am an anthropologist that the labels 
“eighteenth-century” anthropology and “nine- 
teenth-century” anthropology, for the combina- 
tion of taxonomic and racist thinking cited, 
disturb me. But why is “twentieth-century” 
anthropology in this sense and meaning so 
nearly absent? 

That racism existed and exists now, is a 
matter of record, and it is important for Gossett 
to review it. That there are legitimate problems 
of human taxonomy, quite apart from racism, 
is a fact too. Further, neither “inferiority” nor 
“superiority” have any biological meaning, ex- 
cept in the restricted sense of adaptive advan- 
tage under very specific selective pressures. We . 
who are alive are proven superior, in the sense 
that our genes have survived while other have 
not. Recognizing this operational test of fitness 
makes racism more absurd than words can 
ever do. . 

STANLEY M. GARN 

The Fels Research Institute 

Yellow Springs, Ohio 


The Negro Church in America. By E. FRANK- 
LIN Frazier. New York: Schocken Books, 
1963. xii, 92 pp. $3.50. 

The death of E. Franklin Frazier in 1962 re- 
moved from the sociological scene a tough- 
minded uncompromising analyst of Negro life 
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and race relations in the United States ard, in- 
deed, the world. This slim posthumoush-pub- 
lished volume (which contains a short m=moir 
by Everett Hughes) considers in richer detail 
and depth materials dealt with more briefly in 
the chapter on “The Negro Church” im one 
of Frazier’s major earlier works, The Necro in 
the United States. It is a valuable additin to 
the field, although its relatively slight dimen- 
sions in the treatment preclude describing it as 
a definitive work on the evolution of en in- 
stitution spanning several hundred years. 

In his analysis of the role of the regions 
institution in the life of the American Hegro, 
Frazier stresses two major points: 1) thet the 
` church, as the major institution outside =f the 
family that Negroes were eventually allowed 
by the dominant whites to develop and operate 
on their own, has played an overwhelningly 
important part in the internal social coñesion 
and functioning of the group, and 2) that the 
religious institution among Negroes has itself 
changed in response to changing socia: and 
economic conditions affecting American Efe as 
a whole and the Negro in particular. 

Beginning with his well-known and persuasive 
thesis that the slave of pre-Revolutionary days 
was stripped decisively of his African heritage, 
Frazier shows, by drawing on numerow his- 
torical sources, how many of the enslaved black 
men gradually turned to the elements ef the 
Christian complex tendered in tentative fashion 
by the ambivalent white culture and created 
the “invisible institution” of the ante-bellum 
Negro slave church, 

After emancipation, the separate churcaes of 
the Negroes who had been free before the Civil 
War absorbed the embryonic religious institu- 
tion of the newly-created freedmen, and under 
the aegis of the Baptist and Methodist denomi- 
nations the Negro churches grew and flourished, 
becoming the major organizational force in 
Negro communal life. Frazier shows, toc, how 
the Negro churches played an importart role 
in stimulating Negro economic and educztional 
life and how they served as the only permis- 
sible field for political activity. 

The urbanization of the American Nero in 
the 20th century, and his northern migration, 
brought accompanying transformation n his 
religious institutions. The Negro church Lecame 
less concerned with salvation and other world- 
liness and devoted more attention to its mem- 
bers’ pressing economic, social, and political 
problems. The rise of the “storefront” church 
as an attempt by the impoverished Negro mi- 
grants to maintain the familiarity anc soci- 
ability of their small, intimate, rural method 
of worship is described. Some attention is given, 
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also, to the cults that developed in the Negro 
urban slum, though oddly enough no mention 
ig made of the Black Muslims. Finally, the 
effect of increasing social stratification among 
Negroes is related to changes in Negro religious 
life. In general, Frazier viewed these new trends 
as denoting the end of en era of dominance 
of Negro institutional life by the Negro church 
and the beginning of the development of a 
broader institutional base in the Negro com- 
munity, as well as the greater integration of 
the community itself into the larger American 
society. 
Mitton M. Gorpon 
University of Massachusetts 


The Vendée, By Cuartes Titty. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University, 1964. xi, 373 pp. 
$8.50, 


The rebellion or counterrevolution known as 
the Vendée, which broke out in western France 
in 1793 ard became the major internal challenge 
to the French Revolution, has long fascinated 
historians, Yet despite the numerous accounts 
of the Vendée that have been published, some 
key questions concerning the counterrevolution 
—the social composition of the participants, 
their motivations, and the sources of leadership 
—had not been answered edequately. This study 
is a fresh, new look at the Vendée that adds a 
good deal to our understanding of the episode 
and goes far toward providing satisfactory an- 
swers to these questions. 

Tilly has placed the Vendée in sociological 
perspective, making extensive and sophisticated — 
use of the findings and formulations of con- 
temporary studies on the nature of rural society 
and of social change, in Lis examination of the 
political disturbances cf 1791-93. Specifi- 
cally, he has endeavored to spell out the differ- 
ent ways in which the process of urbanization— 
the growth of large scale, centralized political 
and social activities, the increasing social dif- 
ferentiation with the creation of new elites, the 
development of rationalized, impersonal rules 
of conduct, etc.—affected the community organ- 
ization and way of life of the people living in 
the 18th century in western France (roughly 
an area comprising parts pf the departments of 
Maine-et-Loire, Loire-Inférieure, Deux-Sévres, 
and Vendée). 

This examination of the changes produced 
by the increasing involvement of the inhabit- 
ants of western France in activities, norms, 
and social relationships that went far beyond 
the narrow limits of their own localities permits 
the author to pinpoint the elements and seg- 
ments of society that supported the French 
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Revolution and those that opposed ft. In gen- 
eral, opposition to the French Revolution and 
and the vast social changes accelerated by it— 
and, hence, support for the Vendée—-was great- 
est precisely in the regions where the impact 
of urbanization and the concomitant rise of the 
bourgeoisie to elite positions had been recent 
and rapid, where urbanization had been “both 
vigorous and uneven,” and, consequently, where 
the tension between rural and urban areas had 
been exacerbated to an unprecedented .degree. 
The Vendée, the author concludes, was largely 
anti-bourgeois and anti-urban in character, and 
it was provoked by a blending of economic, 
religious, and political issues together with 
personal animosities and local rivalries all of 
which finally coalesced in a struggle for power. 
In preparing this study Tilly used the ‘stand- 
ard histories of the Revolution as well aa the 
scholarly monographs on the Vendée, but his 
principal sources for the new insights into the 
subject were the dossiers of French depart- 
mental archives, particularly those of the 
Maine-et-Loire, and the Archives Nationales. 
This fine book is additional proof of the fact 
` that the pocedures of sociology can indeed, as 
the author notes, “often aid immensely in un- 
snarling historical problems.” 
AARON NOLAND 
City College of New York 


Party and Society: The Anglo-American Dem- 
ocracies. By Rogert R. Atyorp. Chicago: 
Rand McNally & Co., 1963 xxiii, 396 pp. 
$5.00. 

This informative and skillful study of the 
political systems of Great Britain, Australia 
United States and Canada utilizes a broad 
range of source materials in addition to opinion 
surveys of the voting population in each nation 


collected over the past three decades. Both. 


statistical evidence and abundant comment 
from case studies of each nation are used. The 
analysis focuses on the questions of whether 
the bases for political cleavage in the four 
nations are different and whether the sources 
of cleavage are changing over time. 

The primary cleavage identified is social class 
as measured by occupational status. The dif- 
ference in the proportion of their vote manual 
as compared with nonmanual workers give to the 
“left” party is called the index of class voting. 
The mean index score for the years 1952~1962 
is 40 in Great Britain, 33 in Australia, 16 in the 
U. S. and 8 in Canada. A wide range of eco- 
nomic and social indicators (urbanization, ratio 
of salaried workers to wage-earners in manu- 
facturing, students in higher education, labor 
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union membership, the crude birth rate, per 
capita income) also conform rather well to this 
rank order. Some other indicators (e.g., popu- 
lation size, aspects of political organization, 
etc.) do not. 

Indices of voting by region, religion, and 
detailed occupational categories are presented, 
controlled by age, sex and even subjective 
class identification when possible. As a deter- 
minant of voting bebavior, neither religion nor 
region is nearly as important as class in Great 
Britain or Australia, but cleavage along re- 
ligious lines is quite substantial in Canada. In 
the U, S. class also has more effect than re- 
ligion. The index of class voting was generally 
higher for Protestants than Catholics in the 
U. S. and Canada, but not in Australia or Great 
Britain. Religion is an independent source of 
political cleavage in Australia, tbe United States 
and Canada, while regional cleavage is impor- 
tant only in the United States and Canada. 
The conclusion of most general interest is the 
finding that class voting is not declining in any 
nation. 

Concluding chapters on the consequences of 
class polarization and the degree of “moderniza- 
tion” provide an excellent summary as well as 
numerous ideas for further research. Class po- 
larization is strongest in nations with high 
national integration, low regionalism and sec- 
ular populations. Where class polarization is 
strong, region is not a basis for cleavage, but in 
the absence of class politics religion is a strong 
source of cleavage. 

The author indicates that time is on the 
side of continued secularization, higher levels 
of class voting where it is now weak and con- 
tinued strong class voting where it now exists. 
Class voting reflects a political struggle based 
on the division of the national product among 
competing classes, rather than a struggle by 
religious or regional groups for cultural and 
political integrity, As these traditional struggles 
recede, class-interest politics will become the 
focal point of political life. This does not mean 
that a left-wing party in the United States or 
Canada will draw overwhelming strength from 
lower occupational groups. It does mean that 
a variety of issues defined as left or right in 
terms of class interests will emerge to replace 
competing regional or religious concerns, Voters 
will be increasingly attracted left or right, de- 
pending on their occupational positions, as par- 
ties achieve a clear position on these issues. 

The author’s theoretical analysis and evalua- 
tion of the meaning of class cleavage in demo- 
cratic politics is rich and remains within hailing 
distance of his empirical materials. We can all 
be grateful for that. Although somewhat weak- 
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ened by poorly designed charts throughout and 
an obscure numerical example on page 85 (the 
numbers in the minor diagonal cells in the sec- 
ond and third tables should be reversed). this 
book definitely merits the attention of a troad 
audience. 
PHLIPS Curricar 
Social Security Administration 


Japan's New Middle Class. By Ezra F. VicEL. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1963. xiii, 299 pp. $6.50 


In contemporary Japan, where social cLange 
is a virtually palpable phenomenon, soci¢l re- 
search, whatever its original impetus or sub- 
stantive concern, almost inevitably becomes a 
study in social change. Vogel tells us that “We 
had originally gone to Japan to get information 
on middle-class Japanese families to compare 
with the results of a study of Irish-Ame-ican, 
Ttalo-American, and old-American familie, in 
which I had participated” (271). In this report 
on his research, however, the comparisen is 
not between Japan’s new middle-class fimily 
and these American ethnic groups but between 
the contemporary and traditional patterrs of 
the Japanese family. 

Vogel’s field activities were based in “Ham- 
achi,” a Tokyo suburban neighborhood, seEcted 
by Japanese social scientists as typically mid- 
dle-class. He used anthropological field methods, 
ie., participant observation as a residert of 
Mamachi, and intensive interviews with mem- 
bers of 12 families, six of them with an ‘ emo- 
tionally disturbed” child and six with “normal” 
children. This research design was guided by 
his original purpose of gathering data conpar- 
able to those obtained in his previous research 
in the U.S. To supplement these data, Vogel 
distributed questionnaires to 60 families in each 
of seven other communities—one primarily 
composed of white-collar families, and the 
others variously characterized as small shop- 
keepers, agricultural, deep-sea fishing, anc off- 
shore fishing neighborhoods or villages. (The 
response rate for these 420 questionnaires is 
not given.) Other sources include “expest in- 
formants in various cities throughout Japan,” 
consultation with Japanese and American schol- 
ars interested in the Japanese family, and the 
findings of a number of national opinioc and 
other surveys conducted in Japan by verious 
organizations and social scientists. 

Vogel skillfully employs these supplementary 
data and sources to give perspective and depth 
to his description and analysis of the orgeniza- 
tion, values, attitudes, practices and activities 
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of Mamachi residents. His skill in the use of 
these materials has produced a perceptive and 
engaging book, but it suffers seriously from his 
decision (see p. 280) not to present the evidence 
on which many of his descriptions, analyses, 
and interpretations are based. In view of the 
small sample of families providing the bulk of 
his data, this decision is particularly question- 
able. 

The primary focus of Vogel’s attention is the 
“salary-man” and his family, a focus which 
“emerged gradually during the field work and 
analysis of data as we were struck by its 
uniqueness and importance in modern Japan” 
(271). With this prototype of the new middle 
class as his reference point, he examines the 
relation of the Japanese family pattern to the 
phenomenal modernization of Japan and the 
patterns of social organization it has produced. 
Vogel provides numerous indications of major 
changes in the dominance of kinship and com- 
munity organizations as strategic integrative 
institutions in Japanese society. 

The emergence of large-scale business and 
government bureaucracy in Japan is central to 
Vogel’s analysis of the salary-man family, for 
it has created a new organizational base for the 
economic and social security of a new middle 
class. Characteristic of the rationalization of 
Japanese industrial organization is a paternal- 
istic feature whereby appointment to a salaried 
position is tantamount to acquiring tenure in 
the firm. Thus, the primary source of group 
membership, identification, and security for the _ 
salary-man has shifted to the firm, and the 
claims of his kin group no longer have the force 
of duty or the authority of social and economic 
power, Vogel suggests, however, that although 
the emphasis on universalistic values and stand- 
ards of performance is increasing, their imple- 
mentation is qualified by more traditional forms 
of social relations, and that individualism is 
constrained by the persistence of loyalty to 
peer-group and superiors as a fundamental 
value. 

As a study of social change in Japan, Vogel’s 
report is a mine of perceptive observations, 
comments, and interpretations, His thesis con- 
cerning the strategic importance of entrance 
examinations as the “gateway to salary” for the 
new middle class should provide an instructive 
case for sociologists concerned with the relation 
between family organization and educational 
aspirations, And in a chapter addressed to the 
question of how the transformation of Japanese 
society was achieved with so remarkably little 
institutional and personal disorganization, Vogel 
presents a suggestive interpretation of the con- 
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tinuity of Japanese culture and society wader- 
lying the changing patterns of the contempor- 
ary family. 
Joun I. Krrscse 
Emory University 


German Social Democracy 1918-1933. By Rice 


arp N. Hunt. New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1964. xviii, 292 pp. $7.50. 


Most American sociologists know the German 
labor movement only from Michels’ celebrated 
but highly idiosyncratic account. American and 
English monographs are gradually coverirg its 
hundred-year-span, however, and German re- 
search is proliferating again. Almost all Ameri- 
can writers on the subject have been histcrians 
(Berlau, Gay, Schorske, Angress, Lidtke and 
others), but since a highly organized mass move- 
ment invites sociological analysis, some histo- 
rians, notably Schorske and now Hunt, have 
utilized a sociological approach. 

Hunt presents an “internal history,” which 
tums out to be a sociological analysis in the 
Michelsian tradition—narrowly focusing oa the 
social background of the functionaries and the 
organizational setup of the party and the more 
or less Social Democratic unions, This approach 
leads readily to a simplifying juxtaposition of 
“democratic” and “bureaucratic” principles of 
organization, and this has indeed happened 
again in the present case. The trouble begins 
when the author summarizes the party’s early 
history in terms of the conventional but out- 
dated contrast between the “democratic” (i.e., 
loosely organized) but “Marxist” Eisenacher 
wing and the centralized, “authoritarian” Las- 
salleans, and then applies the distinction to later 
developments. This blurs the historical dimen- 
sion proper by means of a sociological reduc- 
tionlsm that sees in the party’s history little 
more than bureaucratization, embourgeoise- 
ment, superannuation, “lack of vitality,” etc. 
Since this approach assumes a close connection 
between policy and bureaucratization, it seems 
fair to point out that, ever since the unification 
of the Hisenachers and the Lassalleans under 
the formers’ leadership in 1875, the party was 
tactically “conservative,” primarily in response 
to the Empire’s political structure and the 
threat of total repression. For diverse reasons 
(the impossibility of gaining a majority or of 
gaining strength through radicalization, etc.), 
this policy was retained up to the end of the 
Weimar Republic. 

It appears highly unlikely to me that super- 
annuation, for example, was one of the major 
reasons for this policy, as Hunt seems to be- 
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lieve. He considers an average age of 52 for 
the 31 members of the party executive in 1925 
evidence of such a malady. True, the leader- 
ship had aged with the movemeni’s rise, and 
the leadership of the “juvenile” Communist 
party was much younger and much more pro- 
letarian in background, but it is also true that 
the Communist leaders were completely incom- 
petent and subservient to Comintern. The point 
is that such statistics do not necessarily tell 
much about the “vitality” of a party, nor do 
statutes and centralization tell much about “bu- 
reaucratic stagnation,” especially in the case of 
a democratic mass party faced by powerful 
enemies on the right and left. One must cer- 
tainly wish that the party had been powerful 
enough to crush the Nazis, but it remains an 
open question how significant “bossification, 
ossification, bourgeoisification” (p. 241) were, 
relative to the increasing paralysis of the Wei- 
mar body politic. In Hunt’s somewhat illogical 
imagery, the party has been “middle-aged” since 
Weimar, hence “stagnation and ossification re- 
mained” after 1945 (p. 257). He refuses to end 
on a pessimistic note, however, and hopes that 
“revitalization of the movement, with active 
grass-roots participation, could reverse the old 
oligarchic trend” (p. 259)-—paradoxically, in 
view of recent program changes which have 
made the party even less “radical” than before. 
These strictures are not meant to deny that 
Hunt’s study is informative and provides use- 
ful materials on organizational structure, or- 
ganizational base, and on such problems as the 
union’s restraining influence and the fate of a 
left wing that rebelled against mediocrity, hesi- 
tation, and bureaucratic clumsiness while resist- 
ing the overtures of the Communists. 
GUENTHER ROTH 
State University of New York, Stony Brook 


The Moon-Doggle: Domestic and International 
Implications of the Space Race, By Amxtat 
Erzionzr. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day & Co., 1964. xv, 198 pp. $4.50. 

This is an impassioned essay against the 
“monumental misdecision” to go to the moon. 
It is an attack on almost every one of the varied 
justifications that have been offered (especially 
by NASA) to support the program. It examines 
many implications of the program—both mani- 
fest and latent. Finally, it attempts to present 
practical solutions to all the problems raised. 

Etzioni argues that the $20 billion crash pro- 
gram to get to the moon has unbalanced the 
overall national science effort; has severely 
strained scarce manpower resources, and threat- 
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ens to undermine the very ethos of scienc3. He 
discounts any potential increments to scientific 
knowledge. Above all, the race exposes a fanda- 
mental weakness in American science: the lack 
of a comprehensive and coordinated na-ional 
science policy. 

Further, the benefits from any potential fall- 
out or spinoff from the moon program supposed 
to spur the economy and alleviate unemploy- 
ment are said to be largely mythical. Worse 
still, the race tends to deflect our attentior first 
from recognizing basic domestic economic and 
social problems and then from trying to solve 
them directly and adequately. Finally, the apace 
program could (and should) be a force for 
world peace. Instead, it is insidiously beccming 
part of the cold war competition. The frantic 
quest for absolute superiority is seen as a symp- 
tom of the refusal of many Americans to recog- 


nize the fact that the Soviet Union is already a 


first-rate power and to face up to the conse- 
quences and realities of peaceful coexiscence 
with the USSR. 

As a concerned and outspoken citizen, Etzioni 
is not content to rest his case with this diagmosis. 
He suggests solutions to almost all the protlems 
he identifies, whether these deal with the man- 
agement of science, domestic economic or social 
problems, or international relations, But im the 
process, Etzioni appears to have cast too wide a 
net. The solutions proposed seem hasty, naive 
and often facile. These are among the weakest 
and most disappointing parts of the book. Since 
the solutions are often interwoven with the diag- 
nosis, they reduce the total impact. 

Consider, for example, the solution proposed 
to correct the present “mismanagement oi sci- 
ence.” To formulate and implement a truly na- 
tional policy for science, Etzioni suggests that a 
new Federal Board be created, resembling the 
present Federal Council in structure but differ- 
ing in function, As a counterbalance, he pro- 
poses a new Federal Council made up of uni- 
versity representatives and others concemed 
with research. A new cabinet post, Secretary of 
Science, should be established, but he would be 
without a department. The present National 
Academy of Sciences and the AAAS stould 
merge into a new American Academy, which 
would then be the elite spokesman for the sci- 
entists. This is part of the “cosmic overkaul” 
rather than the “cosmetic touchup” Etzioni. sug- 
gests is needed. Perhaps. But many who have 
been more deeply immersed in problems o? na- 
tional science organization and policy meking 
would seriously question that this is the answer 
. or even the most fruitful point of departure. 

A number of recent books and articles exam- 
ine the American commitment to put a man 
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on the moon by 1970, See, for example, Vernon 
Van Dyke’s Pride and Power (University of 
Illinois Press, 1964) and the report by Daniel 
S. Greenberg in Science, July 10, 1964, pp. 137- 
139. In many ways, Etzioni’s is one of the more 
superficial and less satisfactory treatments, 
though he certainly raises issues of vital con- 
cern to all of us, 
Norman KAPLAN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Industriaization and Democracy: Economic 
Necessities and Political Possibilities. By 
KARL De SCHWEINITZ, Jz. New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1964. vii, 309 pp. $6.95. 
This is a study in “poli-ical economy” in the 

fine old sense of the term. Written by an econ- 
omist, it explores the coincidence of industri- 
alization and the growth of democratic insti- 
tutions in the oldest industrial countries, and 
the steady deterioration of that coincidence as 
Germany and then the Soviet Union entered 
the ranks, Japan could heve been properly in- 
terpolated in this sequence. De Schweinitz then 
examines the special difficulties of moderniza- 
tion in underdeveloped countries, failing to 
note certain positive advantages of becoming 
heir to a cumulative technology. These diffi- 
culties, plus the certainity of political direction 
of economic processes, leads the author to pes- 
simistic conclusions abou: democratic institu- 
tions in the developing areas. 

The book begins with four chapters compris- 
ing “The Argument,” continues with Chapters 
§~9 comprising “The Evicence,” and concludes 
with a chapter on “Growth Freedom, and Dem- 
ocracy in the Twentieth Century.” The ex- 
position ig clear and occasionally felicitous. 
The historical chapters are an especially use- 
ful essay in economic interpretation of political 
evolution without the singular sins of economic 
determinism. To my taste, “The Argument” 
could have been stated more briefly, as it is 
all repeated in the course of the subsequent 
exposition. 

Some cranky comments: Surely there is 
no longer any excuse for putting “footnotes” 
at the end of a volume, particularly when the 
notes contain extensive textual material—e 
regrettable practice at best. As far as I can 
tell the index contains a small, and I hope ran- 
dom, sample of authorities cited in the notes; 
now that is simply sloppy. The authorities cited 
in Chapter 9 on “Industrialization and Pros- 
pects for Democracy in the Underdeveloped 
Economies” do include several standard works . 
by political scientists, but not Eisenstadt, nor 
the extensive and relevant literature produced . 
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by sociologists. My complaint is not merely 
parochial piety; several sociologists have at- 
tended to the problem of political organization 
in the course of modernization and have noted 
the likelihood of assertive nationalism and wid- 
ening political participation—points that de 
Schweinitz misses—while agreeing with de 
Schweinitz’s pessimism about substantive dem- 
ocracy. 

My regret is certainly not that the book was 
written. It is an important corrective to the 
notion that economic growth will solve all 
problems. I only regret that the execution was 
not more finished. 

Wisret E. Moors 

Russell Sage Foundation 


Agrindus: Integration of Agriculture ond In- 
dustries, By Harm Harperrn. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1963, ix, 214 pp. $7.00. 


This book, like many before it, explores the 
possibility of preserving the values of village 
life (“more neighbourly relations . , . and more 
effective mutual aid, sympathy and concern 
among the inhabitants”) while at the same 
time enjoying the benefits of industrializa- 
tion. (This blend of agriculture and indus- 
tries accounts for the title.) The locale is Israel, 
where the author has had a long, distinguished 
career in the Agricultural Workers’ Organization, 
the Ministry of Agriculture, the Israel Bank of 
Agriculture, and the Faculty of Agriculture at 
the University of Jerusalem. 

Halperin assumes that economic development 
during the past hundred years has tended toward 
excessive centralization, with the giant city and 
vast economic corporations wearing down and 
ultimately destroying the smaller economic units 
and with them the smaller social units, His 
answer is to “embark upon the development of 
co-operative agro-industrial regions, which by 
vertical and horizontal integration can combine 
to form ramified economic, municipal and so- 
cial complexes” (p. 30). He foresees the con- 
tinued establishment of factories in cities but 
concerns himself with a more rational, regional 
approach to the extension of industry into 
agricultural areas. Since he is dealing with a 
problem central to economic development, his 
book is timely despite an admitted utopian 
tinge. Certainly the Israeli experience, described 
in detail, is suggestive, though it is not neces- 
sarily the model for rapidly developing coun- 
tries. 

The purpose of the agrindus, or the socio- 
political-economic unit the author would set 
up, is “to secure cooperation between the 
largest possible number of neighboring villages 
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for the maintenance of agricultural services 

and the establishment of factories and 
workshops to meet agricultural and other re- 
quirements,” including “cultural and sporting 
facilities, educational and health institution” 
(pp. 14-15). Halperin considers co-operation 
in farm production as the highest level of rural 
cooperation. Villages can continue their own 


‘way of life, concentrating on farming and 


ordinary services. Individual farmers will share 
a variety of regional co-operative processing 
facilities and services located in the town, which 
also is the site for the regional school and 
cultural activities. This “town, together with 
all constituent villages, will make up a single 
municipal district, headed by a Council of rep- 
resentatives of all settlements” which will elect 
the Regional Executive, 

The agrindus-town will not have permanent 
residents. Those who do live there will be en- 
gaged in round-the-clock services but most 
workers will return each night to their villages, 
not more than 15 to 20 minutes away. Equal 
pay will be given for equal work, but according 
to trade-union rates, and non-agricultural de- 
velopment will be limited, since “the essential 
purpose of the agrindus is to preserve agricul- 
ture, the rural society and way of life” (p. 22). 

The main value of the book, to this reviewer, 
lies not in its delineation of the agrindus, inter- 
esting as these details are, but in the historical 
background about the rural development of 
Israel, The author’s distinctions between the 
kibbutz and the moshav as forms of rural or- 
ganization, his discussion of the roles played 
by the G’dud Ha’avoda (“The Labour Corps”) 
and the General Federation of Jewish Labour 
(Histradut, or Federation) in Israel’s economic 
growth and of patterns of local government and 
the increased use of Regional Councils (four in 
1949, 50 in 1961), and his examples of inter- 
regional enterprise all make a useful contribu- 
tion to the literature on economic development. 

Irwin T. SANDERS 

The Ford Foundation 


Immigrants on the Threshold. By Juprra T. 
Suuvat. Introduction by Lours GUTTMAN. 
New York, N. Y.: Atherton Press, 1963. xiv, 
216 pp. $6.75, 

This volume from the Israel Institute of Ap- 
plied Social Research reports on a study of 
immigrants in transit camps in Israel in 1950. 
The small Jewish community of 600,000 in 
Palestine had fought desperately for years 
against the British policy of ‘restricting Jewish 
immigration, and the leaders of the new state 
immediately opened its doors to every Jew in 
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the world. A tide of immigrants flowed in from 
the camps in Germany, harboring the survivors 
of Hitler’s Europe; these were rapidly emptied 
of Jews and the tide of immigration then shifted 
to Jews in Arab and Moslem countries. At the 
time of the study, 80,000 immigrants (a ma- 
jority from outside Europe) were living in 
camps, waiting—some for more than a year-— 
for living quarters in towns and agricultural 
settlements, A sample of 1900 immigrants was 
drawn and a lengthy questionnaire, using Gutt- 
man scales wherever possible, probed their 
morale; their reaction to experiences in Israel, 
- to the government, to the old settlers, and 
their neighbors; their reactions to the dominant 
ideological themes of the new society (empha. 
sis on collective work, agriculture, free immi- 
gration); their hopes for themselves and their 
children. 

The principal findings relate these factors to 
ethnic background (European and non-Euro- 
pean), ideology (Zionist and non-Zionist), and 
previous experience of strain and suffering (the 
concentration camp). 

Among the most interesting findings: The 
morale of the non-Europeans is higher, they 
have suffered less disappointment in the new 
state, they become more positive, with time, 
toward the Israeli norms of collective and so- 
cially significant labor, they react more posi- 
tively to the public authorities and the old 
settlers, and depend more on their guidance and 
advice. The European settlers, despite their 
greater experience with Zionist ideology, suffer 
greater disappointment, fall away somewhat 
from the Zionist ideals with which many of 
them came, show more negative attitudes to 
Israelis and Israeli institutions. It is not dif- 
ficult to explain this, using the concept of 
relative deprivation; leaving aside the Hitler 
years, the Europeans have come from a more 
prosperous and comfortable setting, and the 
camps depress them, and turn them in some 
measure against Israel; the non-Europeans find 
the camps no decline from their previous lives, 
and look forward to better. 

The Europeans who are Zionists are insu- 
lated somewhat against disappointment and low 
morale by their ideology (ideology does not 
serve the same function for the non-Euopeans). 
The concentration camp survivors are uniformly 
more pessimistic than the other immigrants; on 
the other hand, they are apparently “hardened” 
to disappointment rather than “softened” by 
their experience, for those who have suffered 
special hardship in Israel feel no more pessi- 
mistic than those who have not. 

Technically, this is a well done and careful 
study, but to my mind, the concentration on 
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attitudinal variables makes it rather thin. Here 
is a huge population of the most varied back- 
grounds, thrown together in immigrant camps 
and menaced by all their neighbors. We are 
told the interviews were given in nine languages, 
and lasted more than two hours. What stories 
these people must have told! What has been 
selected from this incredible human pageant 
are a few highly refined attitude measures. In 
his introduction, Guttman reports that, using 
his intensity function technique to ascertain 
a zezo point, it turns ovt that 80 per cent of 
the immigrants had a pcsitive personal adjust- 
ment; a control sample of the older settled 
Jewish population showed the same proportion 
with positive personal adjustment; finally, even 
a sample of people in kibbutzim showed 80 per 
cent with “positive personal adjustment.” This 
should only make one skeptical of the value of 
this measure of “personal adjustment.” While 
Shuval’s other measures ere rather more flexible, 
they raise similar questions as to how well they 
have communicated the experience of her sub- 
jects. 
NATHAN GLAZER 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


Pilgrims, Colonists and Frontiersmen. By ALEX 
Srvarenko, New Yorz: The Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1964. xvi, 232 pp. No price indi- 
caied. 

This book is a report of social change in 
the “old” Russian community of Minneapolis 
(formed at the turn of the century). The 
author reports that his theoretical views regard- 
ing change in the ethnic community have been 
guided by Max Weber, Hans Gerth, C. Wright 
Mills, and Don Martindale, all of whom ar- 
gued that preservation of the ethnic community 
depends on internal anc external closure and 
on edvantages and privileges to members of 
both the ethnic and majority communities. 

The concept of the ethnic community as a 
partially closed minority community serves as 
a foundation for two general hypotheses: (1) 
The system of stratification in the ethnic com- 
munity is gradually destroyed with the rise 
of tae second and later generations; (2) The 
economic and professionel advancement of later 
generations brings about cultural assimilation 
with, and dispersal among, the majority com- 
munity. 

Simirenko describes three generations in the 
Minneapolis Russian community: the founders 
are the Pilgrims; the more conservative among 
their sons and daughters are the Colonists; 
and a third segment consists of radicals who 
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left the Russian community, the Frontiersmen. 
The sample consisted of 29 Pilgrim, 42 Colo- 
nist, and 34 Frontier families. 

Data from these families revealed a general 
improvement in class situation, and a general 
increase in acculturation to the American com- 
munity, as one moves from the Pilgrims through 
the Colonists to the Frontieramen. Within the 
ethnic community, the Colonists had higher 
status and more power than the Pilgrims. 
Simirenko hypothesized that the basis of status 
is transformed as one moves from the Colonist 
to the Frontiersman generation, that is, Front- 
iersmen increasingly find status outside the 
ethnic community. The findings on this hypo- 
thesis were inclusive, however, and the author 
suggests that the measuring instrument may 
have been insensitive. Similarly, he expected 
a drop in comparative power as one moves 
from Colonists to Frontiersmen, but again the 
findings were inconclusive. 

‘The main contribution of this study is that 
it concentrates on the experiences of a specific 
and generally neglected ethnic group in this 
country, It is interesting and generally well ex- 
ecuted, but sometimes go heavily documented 
that it reads much like a dissertation ‘(it is 
a revision.) A long section on. the history of 
the Russian Community is often unnecessarily 
detailed, and the lengthy summaries of well 
known sociological ideas and research are per- 
haps necessary for a dissertation but much 
less so for the présent work. 

Nevertheless, the author raises a number of 
questions which, hopefully, he may pursue in 
future work. For example, why did some in- 
dividuals take the opportunity to leave the 
ethnic community while others remained? 
Equally interesting is the matter of a limited 
involvement in what the author identifies as 
classical culture. 

A theory that encompasses the factors making 
for consensus and alienation among members 
of the ethnic community including the internal 
and external structural variables affecting each, 
would enhance our understanding of the dynam- 
ics of the ethnic community, including the means 
for self-maintenance, and of the stresses that 
impinge on ethnic-group members. Simiren- 
ko’s work provides a good base from which to 
pursue these matters. 

Herman R. LANTZ 

Southern INinois University 


Two Years After the College Degree: Work 
and Further Study Patterns. By the BUREAU 
or Socrat Science Resmarce. Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1963. 
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Prepared by the Bureau of Social Science 
Research, for the National Science Founda- 
tion, x, 335 pp. $1.75, paper. 

A research report containing some five pages 
of tables for each page of text is often a gold 
mine for specialists in the subject studied but 
of little interest to most. readers. The present 
report is an exception, since the data may be 
brought to bear on practical and theoretical 
matters of interest to students of stratification, 
the utilization of talent, the determinants of 
occupational choice, the issue of diversity ver- 
sus specialization in undergraduate training, and 
more. 

The bulk of the report deals with recipients 
of bachelor’s degrees in June, 1958, although 
data concerning persons receiving master’s and 
professional degrees in 1958 are also presented. 
Information was sought from random samples 
of 1958 degree recipients in all four-year degree- 
granting institutions in the U.S. Only about 
5 per cent of the eligible schools failed to 
supply the requested sampling lists. Sampling 
methods and the procedures applied to non- 
respondents are discussed in Appendix B. 

Some highlights from the report are as 
follows. The effect of social class of origin on 
college attendance is maintained with little 
change in enrollment for graduate study and 
in attainment of the master’s degree. Perhaps 
the higher average motivation and ability com- 
monly attributed to working-class as compared 
with middle-class college students, which pre- 
sumably would propel more college graduates 
from working-class backgrounds into graduate 
school, does not really obtain. Or perhaps this 
relationship holds only for certain types of 
institutions, such as the larger universities. 

Nearly 80 per cent of the bachelor’s degree 
recipients who were working full time in 1960 
were employed in professional occupations, and 
the specific occupation held was strongly re- 
lated to the field of undergraduate major. This 
finding holds not only for such highly special- 
ized majors as Engineering, but for most under- 
graduate fields. Most bachelor’s degree recipi- 
ents reported considerable use of their major 
fields on the job, except for those who majored 
in Business. Here is additional evidence that 
Schools of Business Administration function 
more to confer prestige than to impart special 
knowledge to their graduates. Since only some 
15 per cent of college graduates are Business 
majors, however, perhaps the special training 
acquired in college is considerably more im- 
portant for most students’ subsequent work 
careers than is the prestige conferred by the 
college degree. Those majoring in English, Fine 
Arts and Foreign Languages are considerably 
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more likely to specialize than those msjoring 
in Sociology or Anthropology and Psyckology. 
Less than one-fourth of those majoring in the 
traditional humanistic disciplines, but more 
than one-third of those majoring in Sociology 
or Anthropology and Psychology, reported re- 
ceiving less than 25 per cent of their credits 
in their major fields. Finally, half the 1958 


graduates had attended graduate or professional - 


school during the succeeding two years, nearly 
30 per cent being enrolled as degree candidates. 

In contrast to alternative survey techniques, 
the quality of information in studies based 
on mail questionnaire data is typically poorer, 
the number of variables investigated is typi- 
cally smaller, the hypotheses convincingly tested 
or even descriptively explored are typically 
fewer in number and weaker in theoretical im- 
port, and the yield of insights and lines of 
inquiry for further study is smaller. The present 
study overcomes these limitations far better 
than do most studies of its kind. The hope of 
the authors that the work will provide a 
benchmark for future studies deserves to be 
fulfilled, 

Harry J. CROCKETT, Jz. 
University of North Carolina 


The Refugee in the World: Displacement ond 
Integration. By JosepH B. SCHECHTMAN, 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co.; Lcndon: 
Thomas Yoseloff, 1964. xvi, 434 pp. $2.50. 


The purpose of this book is “to trace the ori- 
gin, development, and attempts at solution of 
each significant refugee movement that has 
arisen in the postwar years, 1945-1963, on the 
three continents of the Old World.” This is a 
subject so bound up with political dispute that it 
would be fanciful to expect one close to the 
events to expound a neutral analysis, Among 
professional demographers, the usual resclution 
of this dilemma is to omit refugees from their 
province, and thus to pass over most migrants of 
the modern era. So Jong as this is the altermative, 
one must be grateful for so informed and inter- 
esting an account as Schechtman’s, but one must 
algo be aware of the normative framework with- 
in which this book was written. 

Schechtman’s cards are all on the table. The 
orientation expressed in his laudatory biography 
of Vladimir Jabotinsky, the prewar leader of the 
Revisionist Zionists, considerably shapes his ac- 
count of the Palestine Arab refugees, and his 
prejudices seem to have hardened with the years. 
The chapter on this subject largely derives from 
his earlier book, The Arab Refugee Problem 
(1952), but there is a difference in, for example, 
the way he now describes Deir Yassin, an 
Arab village where Irgun and Stern Gang insurg- 
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ents murdered virtually the whole population in 
a single night. In the earller work “the tragic 
events,” when “about 240 women and children 
perished . . . had a disastrous effect on Arab 
morale;” in this book we are told that “the vil- 
lage had been for long a nest of Arab snipers” 
and that “the Jews never intended to hurt the 
population of the village, but were forced to do 
so.” This chapter must ke seen, in short, as a 
lawyer's brief, an exposition of the theme that the 
Jewish leaders “were defermined to do all in 
their power to bring about harmonious coopera- 
tion” with the Arabs. 

In contrast, the best chapter deals with the 
mammoth exchange of refugees between India 
and Pakistan, partly bezause prior scholarly 
work is here usefully summarized, mainly be- 
cause Schechtman’s prejudices are not involved 
in this issue. “It would be a futile endeavor,” he 
writes, “to allocate blame for the state of affairs 
created in India after partition.” 

More fundamently, however, the entire vol- 
ume is shaped by Zionist precepts. How does 
Schechtman define that difficult concept, the 
“refugee”? The U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees has a principal mandate to assist per- 
secuted persons who have sought asylum in a 
foreign country. Schechtman examines a few 
refugee movements so defined—for example, the 
Tibetans who fled to Indie and the border coun- 
tries—but omits the very important case of the 
Hungarians and deals with Cubans only in a 
short and quite inadequate afterthought. He is 
mainly interested in the “iagathering” of persons 
who have been forced, or induced, to “return” to 
“their” country, after having lived “abroad” 
sometimes for generations or centuries. The 
movement of ethnic Germans from East Euro- 
pean enclaves to Germany, of ethnic Turks from 
Bulgaria to Turkey, of Italians and French from 
North Africa to Italy and France, of Dutch from 
Indonesia to the Netherlands, are in his analysis, 
parallel to the ingathering of the Jews to Pales- 
tine-Israel, or of Palestine Arabs to the sur- 
rounding Arab countries. Schechtman accepts 
Elfan Ree’s amazingly broad dictum that. “no 
large-scale refugee problem has ever been solved 
by repatriation,” so long as “repatriation” i 
taken to mean the return to the country of one’s 
birth, but he rejects it as invalid when it per- 
tains to the “return” to the country of one’s sup- 
posed national adherence. 

WILLIAM PETERSEN 

University of California, Berkeley 


Psychiatry and Religion. By SAMUEL Z. KLAUS- 
NER. Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1964. 299 
pp. $6.95. 

This book reports a study of the Hterature 
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is relevant to the relation between religion and 
psychiatry. The basic technique is content analy- 
sis: 1,347 articles and books were read and 
classified on a large number of dimensions. For 
example, the author of each item is rated on 
a Religious Belief Index and a Psychiatric 
Belief Index, on the basis of the clues he pro- 
vides in his writing. The numerous classifica- 
tions, indices and scales which result are cross- 
tabulated against each other and against social 
and other characteristics of the authors. The 
text is largely a discussion of these cross-tab- 
ulations. 

The author sees ministers who are psychi- 
atrically oriented, and psychiatrists who are 
religiously oriented, as marginal to their own 
fields. He uses the results of his content analysis 
to make inferences about the dynamics of their 
marginality. The marginal ministers and psy- 
chiatrists, as well as their critics, are considered 
to constitute an ideological and social move- 
ment which is called the “religio-psychiatric 
movement.” The author attempts a sociological 
analysis of the origins, tensions and consequences 
of this movement. 

Klausner’s concepts are all at a high level 
of abstraction. He describes and interprets his 
findings in terms of role-conflict, reference 
` groups, means-ends relations, the pattern vari- 
ables of orientation to action, and so on. For 
example, a minister who appears to call for 
the use of psychiatric techniques to reach re- 
ligious goals, or a psychiatrist who uses religious 
means to reach psychiatric ends, is classified as 
an innovator in Merton’s paradigm of deviance. 
The author goes on to show that these classifica- 
tions are related to the pattern variables of the 
counselor’s orientation to his client. 

This is obviously a useful book, in thet it 
applies systematic methods and abstract theory 
to a broad and significant area. Its utility is 
limited, however, by numerous flaws in research 
tactics and presentation. Perhaps the most 
glaring deficiency is that the author does not 
select a particular framework such as an or- 


ganizational study of two professions, the soci- 


ology of knowledge, or the social psychology 
of social movements. Without the sustained 
analysis and comparisons with other professions, 
ideologies or social movements which such a 
selection would have facilitated, the interpreta- 
tion is often thin and unconvincing. A middle 
level of related fact and analysis would bridge 
the great gap between the concrete issues in 
this field and the extremely abstract interpre- 
tation attempted by the author, but without 
this middle level, the author at times seems to 
feel that he has explained a finding by attach- 
ing a sociological term to it. Another reason 
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for the inconclusiveness of much of the in- 
terpretive comment is the absence of multi- 
variate analysis; all of the tables show zero- 
order relationships. 

Lesser faults are found in the writing style 
and in inadequate editing. Typographical errors 
are numerous, as well as more serious slips. 
Table 6, for example, shows 61 per cent of 
the ministers, but only 19 per cent of the psy- 
chiatrists agreeing that “Science is the final 
judge of the good life,” or “The good is achieved 
through science. Even religion is a function of 
science and may be judged by science.” The 
stubs were apparently transposed, since the 
majority of the psychiatrists, rather than the 
ministers, should agree with these items, Even 
with the stubs corrected, however, the table 
still does not agree with the details discussed 
in the text (p. 34), so the reader does not 
know whether the error is in the printing or 
the text. The writing style is generally turgid 
and unrelieved by examples or comparisons. 

Despite these shortcomings, this book rep- 
resents a useful contribution to the research 
literature. The techniques used were power- 
ful enough to summarize neatly a bulky liter- 
ature, and to generate findings of interest to 
students of organization, ideology, and religion. 

THOMAS J. SCHEFF 

University of California, Santa Barbara 


Persuasion ond Healing: A Comparative Study 
of Psychotherapy. By Jerome D. FRANK. 
New York: Schocken Books, 1963, xiv, 282 
pp. $1.95, paper. 

The stated purpose of this book is to re- 
view data from various sources that may help 
to identify and clarify the active ingredients 
of psychotherapy in our own and other cul- 
tures. Psychotherapy is defined as influence 
exercised in a more or less structured series 
of contacts between a trained, socially sanc- 
tioned healer and a sufferer. The healer, often 
with the aid of the group, seeks to change the 
sufferers emotional state, attitudes and be- 
havior. As such, psychotherapy is ascribed to 
faith healing, religious conversion and even 
“brain washing” (thought reform), as well as 
in naturalistic, scientific forms. 

The author outlines a general conceptual 
framework, central to which is his notion of 
“assumptive worlds.” Such worlds provide a 
basis for predicting the behavior of others, 
and they differ in degree of their integration. 
Family experience and culture determine the 
content of assumptive worlds, which, along 
with age and possible genetic differences, affect 
adaptations to stress. “Unhealthy” agssumptive 
worlds present serious obstacles to the change 
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(or influence) that is a prerequisite to new 
learning and adaptation. Such obstacles reside 
in the assumptions themselves, in repression, 
and in reference groups. Reciprocal interaction 
also insulates the assumptive world by pro- 
ducing reactions in others confirming the fixed 
expectations of the individual Thus, patients 
get caught in “self-fulfilling prophecies.” Dis- 
covering and creating conditions of change in 
psyches, broadly conceived, is the appointed 
task of the psychotherapist. 

The author’s discussion ranges widely over 
such subjects as religious and magical healing, 
the placebo effect, religious revivalism and 
thought reform, persuasion, psychiatrist pa- 
tient relationships, individual and ‘group psy- 
chotherapy, the traditional mental hospital vs. 
the therapeutic community, and symptom re- 
lief and attitude change. Factors which emerge 
as presumably important ingredients of effec- 
tive psychotherapy are expectant trust (in 
the healer), emotional arousal, sufferer par- 
ticipation, group identification, operant condi- 
tioning (subliminal cues), self-respect, and 
influence of anticipated audience on recall. 

Here and there the author utilizes concepts 
from both sociology and anthropology, but to 
accept this as a comparative study of psycho- 
therapy in different cultures demands a high 
order of intellectual charity. In reality the 
author has selected several pieces of data on 
illness and its treatment in primitive society 
to illustrate his conceptual orientation, drawn 
briefly on historical accounts of cures at Lourdes, 
and abstracted from psychiatric literature on 
Chinese indoctrination of prisoners of war in 
Korea. The critical comparison of therapies is 
largely of the evocative and directive forms 
generally used by American psychiatrists 

Sociologists will profit most from the au- 
thor’s discussion of the social role of the 
psychiatrist, the consequences of the type of 
training they receive—especially those psycho- 
‘analytically indoctrinated—and selective quali- 
ties of patients as they affect psychotherapy. 
Placing psychotherapy in the context of value 
conflicts in American culture suggests several 
lines of possibly exciting inquiry. The atten- 
tion given to symptom treatment is long- 
needed emphasis, 

The influence of democratic ideology on 
choice and forms of psychotherapy in America 
is noted, but the author seems unaware of or 
indifferent to any moral issue in his inclusion 
of Chinese Commumist brain washing as a 
variant form of psychotherapy. This along with 
the title of the book carries an uncomfortable 
implication that the psychiatrist, the priest, 
and the Commisar are brothers under the skin. 
The author recognizes the unfortunate effects 
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of the psychiatrist’s multifarious social role on 
his self esteem and public image; this should 
have led him to narrow and differentiate rather 
than broaden the conception of psychotherapy. 
Epwin M. LEMERT 
University of California, Davis 


Comparative Law and Social Theory, By JEROME 
Harr. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1963, vii, 167 pp. $5.00. 

_ Whatever the opposite of breaking new ground 
is, Jerome Hall has done it in this book. This 
is especially unfortunate since Hall’s earlier 
work, Theft, Law and Society, and his chosen 
subject here will lead many readers mistakenly 
to expect an important contribution to sociology 
of law, 

Hall starts with a dead-serious inquiry into 
the question of what is comparative law. The 
key positions in this controversy were enunciated 
in 1900 by Gutteridge and Saleilles, who argued 
over whether comparative law was merely a 
method or a separate social sclence. Neither 
view is entirely acceptable to the author. He 
worries particularly about whether a scientific 
study of comparative law is possible in view 
of the problems of evaluation, functional 
equivalence, quantification, statistical control, 
and adequacy of data. He concludes that, though 
fulfiliment of the highest standards of scientific 
rigor is bound to elude scholars in this field, a 
useful function can be performed by relaxing 
but not rejecting those standards and looking 
at law comparatively anyway. On these premises, 
he recommends a comparative approach to 
legal phenomena which is qualitative and valua- 
tional. Work following these guidelines would 
become part of an emergent discipline that 
Hall labels “humanistic legal sociology.” 

No systematic statement of this new field 
is attempted. A good deal of regret is expressed 
concerning the failure of American anthropology 
and sociology to deal with legal subject matter 
and the efforts of political science are dismissed 
as insufficiently sophisticated. But Hall provides 
no remedy for these deficiencies. 

Instead, he touches lightly and erratically on 
some literature which, if treated adequately, 
might provide starting points for a systematic 
sociology of Jaw. He laments the “dubious” 
evolutionary theories of Durkheim and Maine, 
but does not improve on their analyses of the 
relations between social structure and legal insti- 
tutions. He refers frequently to Weber, but ig- 
nores Weber’s central insight concerning law, Le., 
its contribution to rational action in complex 
societies. He treats functionalism somewhat 
more cogently, but ultimately fails to appreciate 
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its potential utility. Largely or completely ne- 
glected are the legal realists who extensively 
documented the many unanticipated conse- 
querices of American law, 

Even more regrettable than his spotty treat- 
ment of past work is Hall’s apparent oblivious- 
ness to contemporary research in the feld. 
Ethnographers such as Gluckman, Bohannan, 
and Pospisil have given us some superb studies 
of primitive legal systems. A growing group of 
sociologists and lawyers are engaged in promising 
work on the legal profession, the impact of law 
in action, and the evolution of quasi-legal sys- 
tems. In political science, recent studies of judi- 
cial decision-making have explored the signific- 
ance of social background and institutional set- 
ting. Hall brushes these developments aside or, 
more frequently, does not treat them at all. 

If these works do not yet add up to a scientific 
sociology of law, at least they give reason for 
confidence that one will be possible. What is 
needed is more good research and a comprehen- 
sive theoretical framework. On the basis o7 his 
earlier work, Hall looked like a man who might 
provide both. Instead, he has given us reasons 
for doubting the possibility of either, and his 
reagons are not very convincing. 

Ricwarp D. SCHWARTZ 

Northwestern University 


Sosiologie des Betriebsklimas. By LUDWIG VON 
FREDEBURG. Frankfurt/M.: Europäische Ver- 
lagsanstalt, 1963. 143 pp. No price indicated. 
Industrial sociology has been a major concern 

in post-war Germany, and there have been a 
great many publications in this area. Many of 
these studies, however, were mere collections of 
data and have become valuable only through 
secondary interpretative analyses. Ralf Dahren- 
dorf, for instance, recently published a compara- 
tive evaluation of four studies on codetermina- 
tion. 

Now, Ludwig von Friedeburg presents an- 
other, primarily analyzing German studies of 
industrial morale. Since the author contributed 
to several of the prior investigations, this analy- 
sis may be read as a sequel to his earlier publica- 
tions. But he also refers frequently to studies by 
Benad, Fürstenberg, Neuloh, Pirker et al, 
Popitz et al., and several commercial survey cen- 
ters. 

If any one argument best characterizes his 
commentary, it is von Friedeburg’s claim that 
the notorious nebulous concept of morale must 
not obscure the strategic importance of “ob- 
jective conditions” in the work situation. While 
giving their full due to attitudes and opinions, 
the author concludes from his data that such 
objective conditions as wage rates, conflict of 
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interests, etc., should be assigned more weight. 
First, in his introductory chapter on morale 
and industrial sociology, von Friedeburg opposes 
those who would unravel the social problems 
encountered in firms by starting with small 
groups. In contrast, he would approach these 
problems from the vantage point of society; 
in his opinion, industrial sociology must focus 
on the industrial rationality of the firm. By this 
he means the deliberate attempt to synchronize 
direction and production with national resources 


‘and social expectations. Manifestations of this 


rationality are to be found in the improvement 
of job security, the “humanization” of working 
conditions and authority relationships, and in- 
creased employee participation in coordinative 
efforts and in the products of joint labor. 

In his second chapter (on attitudes toward 
the company), von Friedeburg shows how on- 
the-job impressions decisively color a man’s 
view of the overall organization and may pro- 
duce more diverse evaluations within firms than 
between firms. This chapter also contains use- 
ful comments on the difficulties of measuring 
such attitudes. Among other things, he decries 
the application of standards for scaling to the 
same questions from which they were con- 
structed, These comments may seem superfluous 
to more sophisticated practitioners of the art, 
but some of the past research on morale does in- 
deed call for criticism. 

In another chapter, the author deals with 
the waning of ideology and the importance of 
comparative evaluation in labor-management 
discussions of wages and salaries. In his final 
chapter he turns to the changing functions of 
supervisors. A new emphasis on interpersonal 
skills is interpreted as an adjustment on the 
part of supervisors to a reduction of their dis- 
ciplinary powers. The author here expresses 
doubts concerning the significance of attitudes 
when compared with the authority structure of 
the organization. 

On the whole, this book succeeds in its major 
purpose: it demonstrates how an additional 
yield may be mined from the rich resources 
of facts on morale. Perhaps some of the early 
studies of this subject would never have ap- 
peared so insignificant had they been interpreted 
as thoroughly and imaginatively as was done 
in this publication. Yet why stop at this point? 
Several times in his attempt at reevaluation 
von Friedeburg is almost carried beyond his 
limited conclusions into more substantive theory 
-only the formal categories seem to be miss- 
ing. To this reviewer, Soziologie des Betrieb- 
Sklimas would have profited from more thorough 
reference to theories on relative deprivation 
or reference groups, on marginality, on authority 
relationships and other relevant topics. Then, 
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perhaps, the “objectivity” of the so-called ob- 
jective factors might have proved a good deal 
less influential than it appears in the present 
text, and the author would perhaps have been 
more hesitant to substitute his own valves for 
relative perspectives in assessing importance or 
‘significance, 
Heinz HARTMANN 
University of Münster 


L’Analyse des Structures Sociales Regianales. 
By FERNAND DuMont et Yves MARTIN., 
Quebec: Les Presses de l’Université Laval, 
1963. 266 pp. No price indicated, paper. 

Situation de la recherche sur le Canada Fran- 
çais. Edited by FERNAND Dumont et Yves 
MARTIN. Quebec: Les Presses de l'Université 
Laval, 1962. 296 pp. No price indicated, 
paper. 

When the average American sociologist zhinks 
about social research on French Canada, the two 
names that most quickly come to mind are 
Huglies and Miner, both of them professors at 
universities in the United States. These two 
books testify to the new and growing irterest 
of French Canadians themselves both i the 
scientific analysis of their own society and in 
the behavioral sciences in general, 

L’Analyse des Structures Sociales Regionales 
reports the first results of a study commissioned 
by the Roman Catholic bishop of Saint Jerome, 
Quebec, concerning the area included im his 
diocese. This diocese, northwest of Mortreal, 
contains somewhat more than 100,000 people 
and includes on its southeastern border certain 
of the outer suburbs of that city. The Montreal 
metropolitan area now contains around two 
million persons. Essentially, then, this & the 
study of part of the immediate hinterlanc of a 
large metropolis. The research reported in this 
book was based mainly on analysis of already- 
available material from the census and other 
sources. For each of ten subregions within the 
diocese information -is provided on the demo- 
graphic, economic, and social structure. A sacond 
book is promised, which will focus on the 
religious groups within the diocese. 

The diocese of Saint Jerome is a most 
variegated region, including sparsely inhebited 
forest, both depressed and prosperous agricul- 
tural areas, small manufacturing cities, and 
bedroom communities for Montreal. Today the 
population is very largely French-speaking and 
Catholic. This was not always so, howev2r; a 
large part of the original colonization wes by 
Scotch-Irish and other English-speaking persons. 
But successive censuses record a steady decline 
in the proportion of the total population which 
is neither French nor Catholic. Presurrably, 
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this decline was largely che result of selective 
out-migration of the English-speaking groups, 
who may have found it difficult to live in a 
province so thoroughly populated by the French. 
If so, the decline should give no encouragement 
to the protagonists of the ideology of pluralism. 

The economic structure of the region is very 
akin to that of areas surrounding large cities in 
the United States. A large part of the population 
now gains its livelihood from manufacturing, 
and the existing agriculture tends to be oriented 
to supplying food to the inhabitants of Montreal. 
Many persons in certain parts of the diocese are 
employed in service industries connected with 
tourism. A large part of the rural population 
is now nonfarm and working in manufacturing 
and tertiary industries; consequently, many 
persons living in the countryside commute long 
distances to available jobs. Moreover, the 
number of persons engaged in agriculture has 
steadily declined. The authors report a con- 
siderable degree of social disorganization, which 
they contenc is the result of the clash between 
the values of the old agrarian society and the 
newer values of the industrial society. 

Situation de la Recherche sur le Canada 
Frangais is a collection af papers delivered in 
1962 at a colloquium at the University of Laval. 
It is a systematic attempt to report the present 
state of social science research concerning the 
region. The first two papers concern the history 
of French Canada from 1632 to the present; 
the third, the economic history of Quebec; the 
fourth, recent economic research; and the fifth, 
political studies. The remaining papers are 
cleser to the imterest of the sociologist. A 
geographer deals with the current state of 
regicnal studies; Gerald Fortin discusses studies 
of the rural milieu; Yves Martin treats studies 
in urban sociology; Jacques Henripin reviews 
demographic research; and Marc-Adelard 
Tremblay takes up the culture of the Acadians. 
One paper contains a disccssion by Guy Rocher 
of research on occupations and social stratifica- 
tion; another, by Bernard Maihot, is on social 
psychology. Jean-C, Falardeau writes about the 
sociclogy of religion, Gilles-R. LeFebvre about 
linguistic research, and Luc Lacourciere, about 
folklore. In the two final papers, Marcel Rioux 
discusses micro-sociology, and Fernand Dumont 
treats the systematic global study of French- 
Canadian society. 

While most of the papers emphasize the large 
gaps in our present knowlecge of French Canada, 
certain ones show increments to our knowledge. 
Guy Rocher demonstrates that in the cities 
French-speaking persons ccnsistently have lower 
occupational positions then those who speak 
English. Fortin emphasizes that rural Quebec 
can no longer be considered ever to have been 
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a homogeneous society. His conclusion should 
be taken to heart by the many sociologists 
who, according to current fashion, believe that 
all nonindustrial societies are in essential respects 
alike. 

. Davm M. HEER 
Harvard University 


Out in the Mid-day Sun. By Boris Gussman. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1962. 
xii, 179 pp. $5.00. 


Early in July of 1964, what had been the 
_ British protectorate of Nyasaland since 1891 
became the sovereign state of Malawi, with 
the neighboring colony of Northern Rhodesia 
scheduled for a similar metamorphosis into an 
‘independent Zambia in October. Both territories 
had been component parts of the Central African 
Federation, which was organized by the British 
Colonial Office in 1953 in the face of widespread 
African opposition. Southern Rhodesia, the third 
partner, a self-governing colony dominated by 
a white-settler minority, was the source of 
African fears that the promise of “partnership” 
in a “multi-racial society” was merely a strat- 
agem to avoid granting African demands for 
the universal franchise, and that Southern 
Rhodesian racial prejudice would dominate the 
Federation, This book, written a decade after 
the Federation was created (and, although the 
author could not know it, on the eve of its 
dissolution) concluded that “, . . the Africans 
have looked in vain for concrete examples of 
true partnership. Disillusion has set in and has 
been followed by bitterness and hostility.” 
The author felt that the only way to prevent 
eventual armed conflict between the races was 
for Britain to turn the administration of the 
Federation over to the United Nations for the 
implementation of thorough-going reforms. The 
major purpose of this book was to canvince 
- British readers that the situation demanded such 
drastic action. But it was too late for such a 
solution even before Gussman wrote, and Afri- 
can nationalism finally dissolved the Federation. 
The book serves a useful purpose, however, by 
providing insightful background material for 
interpreting whatever does eventually happen 
there in the future. f 
Gussman also makes a modest contribution 
to the growing body of reliable data about re- 
lations between Africans and Europeans in 
Central Africa and to theory building in the 
field of race relations. The genesis of racial 
attitudes distinctive of the area is described in 
a frame of reference that makes comparative 
study possible (“Early Days in Central Africa”), 
while a chapter on “Today’s Masters” Felps to 
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fill a gap to which the author had previously 
called attention—the paucity of material in 
the literature on the way of life and attitudes 
of “white settlers.” Some of the comments 
about race relations are superficial when not 
actually banal (as, e.g., “If there is an ultimate 
culprit in the whole sad story it is human 
nature”), but the discussion of “Culture Shock 
in Central Africa” brings interesting new data 
to test a familiar concept, and the author makes 
a serious though not particularly impressive 
attempt to isolate stages in the individual’s 
development of culture shock. 

Gussman’s own empirical research has been 
in the area of what he calls “problems of African 
detribalization” in southern Africa. Four 
chapters of this book present a popularized 
sociological and anthropological analysis of 
urban African life (“The African at Home,” 
“Bad Citizens,” “And Bad Workers,” and “The 
Advanced Africans”), readable and generally 
accurate, though marred here and there by 
cliches and oversimplification. The data on 
social stratification and social mobility among 
Africans can be of some value to professional 
social scientists. 

The book’s main value is that it is, itself, 
a useful document for students of the process 
by which social scientists have helped to pre- 
pare members of the British public for the 
“culture shock” forced upon them by the 
liquidation of the Empire. 

St. CLAR DRAKE 

Roosevelt University 


Cooperation ‘in Change: An Anthropological 
Approach to Community Development. By 
Warp Hunt GoopenoucH. New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1963. 543 pp. $6.50. 


Much of the work in the new area of com- 
munity development and other types of induced 
change in developing countries, lacks a full ap- 
preciation of the complexity of social change. 
Goodenough, an anthropologist, in a work spon- 
sored by the Russell Sage Foundation, has tried 
to grasp this complexity by attempting a syn- 
thesis of the concepts and principles relating to 
agent-client cooperation in customary change. 
The book is designed for those preparing for 
related overseas assignments and for policy 
makers who need to understand the problems 
to which developmental agents are seeking 
solutions. It is also a sort of compendium of 
basic theory in the behavioral sciences relating 
to this area. 

As Goodenough points out, the task of com- 
munity development as a profession is to use 
the knowledge of the behavioral sciences in 
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cross-cultural efforts to bring about change. 
Economic, agricultural and technical advisors 
have become an established feature of inter- 
national relations, and scientists have come 
increasingly to view problems of change as 
worthy of systematic investigation and analy- 
sis, The professional requirements of an agent 
of change include a scientifically presented 
theory of human behavior, a clear idea of 
what is to be changed, an accurate knowledge 
of the local situation, an understanding of his 
own values and motives, and the ability to 
record his experience so that it will contribute 
to a body of knowledge about social change. 

Two-thirds of the book consists of a pres- 
entation of theory relevant to planned social 
change, This includes a discussion of wants 
and needs, custom and function, values, beliefs, 
identity and personal worth, identity change, di- 
mensions of community change, and social con- 
trol, The second part is an excellent discussion 
of the problems an agent may encounter among 
the client’s community’s members; the larger 
social complications that may arise in the client 
community either with members of one’s own 
society or because of the complex local struc- 
ture, and, finally, the problem of administra- 
tive relations. The “pitfalls of cultural igno- 
rance” are discussed with a concise summary 
of some of the major difficulties into which a 
change agent, ignorant of anthropological aspects 
of other societies, might easily blunder. 

Goodenough correctly points out that change 
in identity or self-image is the basis of successful 
community development. As he says, “people 
may not try to avail themselves of proffered 
opportunities to change their lot because they 
accept the view that it is in their nature to 
be as they are, that their present identity is 
something beyond human power to change.” 
He carefully analyzes the steps through which 
identity change takes place under planned ef- 
forts, including the achievement of a desire 
for change, a revision of one’s view of self, 
commitment to change, learning new roles, 
acceptance of the new identity by others, 
and full recognition by the individual of his 
new identity. j 

This book may help to stimulate more soci- 
ologists to enter, this area of work. Although 
Goodenough does not discuss this issue, the 
fact is that countless economists, political scien- 
tists, anthropologists, and others have been 


involved in overseas social action assignments, 


while few sociologists have been so involved, 
and most of them have been from rural sociol- 
ogy. Sociologists are seldom asked to help abroad 
as policy consultants, for a number of reasons. 
They are not trained to undertake analyses that 
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would lead to social action; they fear that 
action work will not receive professional recog- 
nition from colleagues who conceive of the 
sociologist’s task as- writing and research within 
the academic community; their first-hand ex- 
perience with concrete human data is limited; 
finally, unlike the economists, whose basic 
theory and concepts are better organized for 
social practice, the sociologists’ knowledge is 
often diffused and unorganized. The book should 
at least help to overcome the latter deficiency. 

Despite good organization, the book falls 
somewhat short of attaining its major objec- 
tives, While attempts are made to relate theo- 
retical material directly to community devel- 
opment, some of the material is extraneous or 
the implications must be read into the discus- 
sion. Goodenough seems more familiar with 
anthropological studies of largely unplanned 
cultural changes in smaller societies and tribal 
groups than he is with large-scale purposive 
attempts at community change which have 
been underway for many years in developing 
countries, In fact, the majority of his refer- 
ences and examples deal with the American 
Indian and Polynesian societies. I could find 
only nine scattered references to the large-. 
scale community development work in India, 
none to those in Pakistan, and hardly any to 
most other Asiatic countries, where the most 
ambitious community development work has 
taken place. This constitutes a regrettable fail- 
ure to relate theoretical material to existing 
programs, Relatively unplanned cultural changes 
are not necessarily the same as those attempted 
in community development, though some of 
the discussion unwittingly implies such a sim- 
ilarity. Moreover, the growing field of com- 
munity development in urban areas receives 
practically no attention. 

Goodenough’s book is designated as “an an- 
thropological approach to community develop- 
ment,” but in actuality its perspective encom- 
passes both culture and social structure. His 
work can be regarded as a major contribution 
and a much needed theoretical framework for 
understanding planned community change, not 
only in developing countries but in what might 
be termed “over-developed” countries as well. 

MARSHALL B. CLINARD 

University of Wisconsin 


Management Rights and Union Interests. By 
MARGARET K. CHANDLER. New York; San 
Francisco; Toronto; and London: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1964. xiv. 329 pp. $7.95. 


This is an analysis of organizational factors 


associated with management decisions to con- 
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tract-out for maintenance and construction serv- 
ices in industrial firms, rather than having these 
services performed by regular employees of 
the firm. It is, also an analysis of the condi- 
tions under which worker protest occurs and 
of the assertion of management and employee 
rights in connection with decisions to contract- 
out. The analysis is based on two separate 
studies: (1) a 1958-59 survey of plant man- 
agers, contractor representatives, and union 
officials in 31 process industry and 43 fabri- 
cation establishments located in the northeast- 
ern United States; and (2) a study over time 


of management decision processes in connection 


with contracting-out in five process and five 
fabrication plants willing to participate in this 
second phase of the research, conducted in 
1960-62, The book is divided into sections 
dealing with “A Perspective on the Manage- 
ment Rights Issue,” “Factors in the Emerging 
Rights Dimension of Contracting-out,” Man- 
agement Rights: Erosion and Irrevocable 
Losses,” “The Inside and Outside Forces,” 
“Concepts of Equity,” and “Management Rizhts 
and the Decision Process.” The first section 
includes a review of policies and practices with 
regard to contracting-out in Japan, Western 
Europe, and the Soviet Union. 

Thé author’s view is that previous claims 
to management rights in connection with a mat- 
ter such as contracting-out have been “chron- 
ically dominated by ‘legalistic’ thinking.” She 
proposes “an alternative and... more frutful 
approach” by examining technological, organi- 
zational, and cultural factors associated with 
contracting-out decisions and workers’ reactions 
thereto. She finds that the existence of formal 
agreements that certain work belongs to inside 
employees does not predict their response to 
“management decisions to contract-out, but that 
an unfavorable or protest reaction to contract- 
ing-out is positively correlated with the size or 
amount of money ifvolved in the job con- 
tracted-out and also with the number of in- 
house employees on layoff at the time-of the 
decision. Contracting-out also tends to generate 
less protest and to be more accepted as a man- 
agement right in more highly automated process 
operations than in fabrication plants. In the 
situations studied, various reactions to rcon- 
tracting-out demonstrated that there is no 
“umited front” with regard to the effects of 
contracting-out on management rights to assign 
work functions or on workers’ claims to prop- 
erty rights in their jobs. 

Because contracting-out has indeed been one 
of the most inflammatory issues in labor-man- 
agement relations in the late 1950’s and early 
1960's, this detailed analysis of relevant prob- 
lems and elements ought to be valuable reading 
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for industrial managers, industrial relations spe- 
cialists, and union officials. Its value for socio- 
logical theory in general, however, and for the 
sociology of Jaw and of organization more spe- 
cifically, would have been enhanced by inter- 
preting the data from a perspective that looks 
for interactions between concepts of rights and 
various social, organizational, and technological 
factors, rather than viewing the organizational 
analysis approach as an alternative to “legal- 
istic thinking.” The reader with sociological in- 
terests in the areas mentioned may profit more 
from relating the findings of this study to 
theories and studies of the scope of managerial 
control, the functions and activities of indus- 
trial relations offices in supporting rights con- 
cepts within organizations, and the contributions 
of social and technological factors to the emer- 
gence of rights concepts from considerations of 
equity. The final chapters of the book touch on 
these matters, but the reader is left to his own 
devices to relate them to the growing body of 
relevant sociological theory. 
Howard M. VOLLMER 
Stanford Research Institute 


The Hard Way to Peace: A New Strategy. By 
Amrrar Erzioni. New York: Crowell Collier, 
1962. 285 pp. $3.95 (paper, 95 cents). 

This book, written in a lively and engaging 
style, is a polemic on behalf of an American 
defense and foreign policy of gradualism. Fairly 
incisive sociological and political interpretations 
are employed to assess, and then to demolish, 
various alternative strategic policies, including 
unilateral and multilateral disarmament. Imag- 
inative suggestions are made about how to 
achieve a reduction in conventional and nuclear 
armaments. These are tied cogently if somewhat 
sweepingly to proposals for reducing interna- 
tional political tensions through economic aid 
and area development. 

For sociologists, the book has several com- 
pelling virtues. First, it makes a contribution 
to the literature on a crucial policy question 
in a way that decision makers can understand, 
an undertaking that is important and exceed- 
ingly rare among modern sociologists. Second, it 
does this job far better than C. Wright Mills 
did in his Causes of World War III, a counter- 
part to Etzioni’s work. As such, Etzioni’s book 
has historical value. Third, the book’s proposals 
are meaningful in themselves. While it is some- 
times glib and occasionally oversold, Etzioni’s 
main outline for a new strategy is helpful, rele- 
vant, and therefore educational. 

Sociologists may also note that sustained use 
of the intellectual resources of the discipline 
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in the search for a new defense strategy would 
probably yield a more durable and valuable 
book. This book gains in its timeliness what 
it loses in insufficient analysis of its problem; 
it is a quick job. But its main flaw comes from 
a tedious if sincere emphasis on Soviet Com- 
munism as the chief and most evil threat to 
American society, This emphasis is inconsistent 
with Etzioni’s own strategy of gradualsm, I 
believe, hard as he endeavors to bond tke two 
views. It is also inconsistent with his prcposals 
for reducing and even eliminating internetional 
conflict through foreign aid. 
ROBERT A, DENILER 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Interest Groups in American Society. By Har- 
MON ZEIGLER. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1964. viii, 343 pp. $6.75. 


This is a modest, well-written, and carefully- 
documented discussion of the role played by 
interest groups—business associations, labor 
unions, and farm organizations in particalar— 
in political decision making. Zeigler is a pclitical 
scientist who seems to be seeking to bridge the 
gap between traditional, institutional pclitical 
science and political behaviorism. He does this 
rather well, drawing comprehensively o2 the 
formulations and data of both schools of politi- 
cal science, but adding, it must be noted, -ather 
few ideas of his own. 

Zeigler is no polemicist, and he concludes 
that we may have little to fear in our society 
from the influence of interest or pressure groups. 
“In a pluralistic society such as ours it is hard 
to imagine any single set of organizations being 
powerful except in limited areas and under 
specified conditions.” What are these arees and 
conditions? Interests groups can succeed, Zeig- 
ler’s analysis reveals, if they “(1) draw their 
membership from a high-ranking social strata, 
(2) espouse goals not in conflict with sccietal 
values, and (3) are accorded legitimacy by 
those in a position to make authoritative de- 
cisions.” These are the modest conclusions of 
a young man, but certainly not those of an 
angry young man. The “ruling elite” of C. 
Wright Mills and Floyd Hunter, Zeigler con- 
cludes, does not exist. 

It is sometimes instructive to identfy a 
book by “category.” This is not a history of 
political theory, although the beginner in polit- 
ical science will learn much from the discussion 
(in the first chapter) of the ideas of Arthur 
Bentley, David Truman, George E. G. Catlin, 
Harold D. Lasswell, and others. Nor is it, as 
Zeigler acknowledges, an original contritution 
to political theory. While the book is essen- 
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tially a critique of group theory in political sci- 
ence, it does not reformulate it or assess its 
relevance for plural societies other than Amer- 
ica. It is not an original contribution to Amer- 
ican history; although considerable space is 
devoted to major developments in business- 
government and labor-government relations, 
the materials presented are largely drawn from 
secondary sources. It is not a report of original 
(field) research, nor is it a systematic “review 
of the literature.” It is not a propositional 
inventory, an assessment of what is known 
and not known about interest groups. And it 
is certainly not popular social science, an at- 
tempt to inform the general reader of what 
political science can contribute to an under- 
standing of American socety. Although Zeigler 
writes well, his prose is academic, and what 
he has written is a textkook. Instructors who 
assign Truman’s The Governmental Process 
will want to continue daing so, but they can 
also assign the Zeigler book to supplement it, 
since it describes many events that have oc- 
curred in the intervening 12 years. 

It is a shame that this book is not more. 
original; group theory in political science sorely 
needs both attention and systematic, imagi- 
native remodeling. But it is not a bad book; it 
is cautious, sincere, and in places quite thought- 
ful, and college and university students of po- 
litical science and politica: sociology will find it 
a useful summary of an important aspect of 
the American political system. 

Davi L. Surs 

International Encyclopedia of the 

Social Sciences 


Group Psychotkerapy: Theory and Practice. 
By Huca Moan, and Max ROSENBAUM. 
New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1962. - 
xvi, 360 pp. $5.95. 

A great many books on group psychotherapy 
have appeared in the recent past. The virtual 
explosion in this segment of the psychiatric 
literature reflects the increased importance at- 
tributed to group psychotherapy as a mode 
of treatment. At the same time, however, it 
reveals the conceptual ccnfusion that usually 
accompanies hastily pursued ventures. Since 
group psychotherapy was in many ways an 
offspring of necessity, or at least of strong 
pressures that have little to do with what is 
now cited in its favor, his literature has a: 
tendentious character. Alchough the practical 
advice that is offered in these works is val- 
uable and by and large irstrumentally correct, 
the reasons that are advanced in support of 
it are often either emberrassingly trivial or 
argumentative. There is Httle doubt that the 
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practice of group psychotherapy is much more 
firmly established than the arguments that are 
now written to back it up. 

Within the literature on group psychotherapy 
the book by Mullan and Rosenbaum rates as 
one of the best, if not the best. It is distin- 
guished by its clear organization of contents, 
an explicit and unapologetic eclecticism, and 
a full recognition that group psychotherapy is 
an ongoing enterprise that must accommodate 
to the circumstances in which it is practiced. 

Proceeding from an informative and open- 
minded review of historical antecedents of 
present-day practices, the authors lay bare the 
twofold theoretical roots of group work. On 
the one hand, there is the background of clin- 
ical psychiatry and psychoanalysis; on . the 
other hand, there is the knowledge of group 
structure and dynamics deriving from the social 
sciences. To be sure, what is said about the 
social sciences is said in the vaguest of terms; 
for the most part, it comes down to an in- 
sistence on the relevance of the social condi- 
tions of human existence. 

Within this broad framework the authors 
recognize a variety of types of group work, and 
although they do not propose a general typology 
they compare several alternatives systematically. 
The bulk of the book is devoted to a -richly 
documented practical compendium of “regres- 
sive and reconstructive group psychotherapy.” 
(Regression and reconstruction is juxtaposed 
to repression and construction and also to 
non-therapeutic group practice.) Problems re- 
lating to selection and preparation of patients, 
to the handling of resistance and transference, 
to the management of crises, and emergencies, 
and to scheduling and termination are care- 
fully discussed and topically illustrated. The 
book closes with a chapter on the training of 
group psychotherapists. 

Despite the favorable impression it produces, 
the book leaves the reader with a melancholy 
realization. Taking it seriously means seeing 
it as a sign, one among many, of the closing 
of a great era of psychiatry. Faith in the help- 
ing genius of the physician as psychotherapist 
is the unnoticed victim as the base of psychi- 
atry is broadened. Perhaps the time has come 
for this. It could be, however, that those to 
whom this kind of physiclanship is now en- 
trusted merely lack the talents and the stamina 
to carry on the task formulated three-quarters 
of a century ago by the great founders. In 
any case, no matter how enlightened and pro- 
gressive it may sound, a note of resignation 
appears in the statement that “help in the 
future cannot stem miraculously from an omni- 
potent father; it must come from the collective 
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and “cooperative effort of peers, the extended 
group—society and culture.” 
Econ BITTNER 
Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute 


Processes of Aging: Social and Psychological 
Perspectives. Edited by Ricaarp H. Wu- 
LIAMS, Criark Trssirrs and WitmMa 
Donanoe, Vol. I and II. New York: Atherton 
Press (A Division of Prentice-Hall), 1963, 
xvii, 587 pp.; xvii, 570 pp. $12.50 each. 
Like so much of the published literature in 

social gerontology, this massive (and attrac- 
tively printed) collection of 57 papers is the 
result of a miulti-disciplinary conference, an 
international seminar held in Berkeley in 1960 
and sponsored by the International Association 
of Gerontology and the University of Michigan. 
Covering almost every conceivable facet of 
the aging process, it includes some excellent 
articles and will be a must for specialists in 
the field. Yet its lack of theoretical coherence 
and integration mirrors the present state of 
the discipline of social gerontology itself; one 
even suspects a connection between the rela- 
tively low development of aging theory and 
the propensity for conferences, from which 
the collected papers emerge as the gerontol- 
ogist’s characteristic form of publication. For 
the development of theory is ordinarily a 
lonely enterprise and a slow one. The need to 
prepare papers for annual conferences is rarely 
conducive to the speculation involved in theory- 
building; for conferences it is easier to present 
and discuss data from ongoing research. 

The two volumes are encyclopedic in their 
coverage of physiological, psychological (here 
the emphasis is mental illness), sociological, 
and economic aspects of aging. Such scope is 
justifiable in a handbook, which Processes of 
Aging is not. The papers do not summarize 
or criticize a body of knowledge in a specific 
area but generally present more limited research. 
The result is a rambling and somewhat con- 
fusing collection of many first-rate papers un- 
linked by central unifying themes or problems. 
Adding to the overall lack of coherence are 
the diverse purposes of the contributions: 
again reflecting gerontology itself, the orienta- 
tions include social problem and policy 
approaches, descriptive presentations of data, 
methodological critiques, and theoretical and 
conceptual discussions. 

A number of articles stand out as most 
interesting for the sociologist non-specialist. 
Marian Yarrow clarifies the complexities in- 
volved in the notion of environment and Irving 
Rosow criticizes the conceptions of adjustment 
that inform so much research in aging. In a 
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case study of a rural village in the Netherlands, 
Gerrit Kooy shows how broad societal changes 
affected the family and reduced the status of 
the old in the family and the community. In a 
related treatment of social change, Rudolf 
Tartler’s discussion of work, necessity, 3ocial 
role, continuity, and life meaning is an out- 
standing contribution. The actual experience 
of being old in our society comes across most 
clearly in Richard Williams’ paper on life-styles 
(graphically illustrated with interview material) 
and in Morton Lieberman and Martin Lakin’s 
study of the psychic meaning of entering and 
adapting oneself to an old-age residential 
institution. Angelo Pagani finds that old people 
living near Milan generally approve of the 
social and economic changes that have zaken 
place in their lifetimes, questioning our stereo- 
type of the aged as conservative. The idea that 
we can study the human impact of social change 
by directly questioning the people who have 
lived through it-is a novel one, thouga its 
implementation would require interviewing 
techniques less structured than those Pagani 
used. 

As Rosow points out, most gerontolcgical 
research is oriented to the notion of the 
adjustment of the older person to his social 
environment. His criticisms of the theoretical 
basis, the ideological assumptions, and the 
empirical measures of adjustment are there- 
fore especially pertinent. Rosow suggests that 
the “well-being” of the old person cannct be 
assessed through a static consideration oł his 
behavior and attitudes in the last stage oZ the 
life-span alone, but “the only way to evaluate 
conditions in later life is to compare them to 
some earlier pattern.” Thus the importance of 
studying aging in terms of the meaning cf an 
entire life, and the empirical prcmise 
of longitudinal studies and life-history data. 
A finding from Majorie Lowenthal’s careful 
study comparing aged psychiatric patients with 
their counterparts in the community seems to 
support Rosow’s approach: patients who were 
agitated, angry, and anxious in the hospital 
were more likely to have been “fun-loving and 
irresponsible in their prime,” whereas the con- 
tented and serene patients “more frequently 
have histories of active and productive lives.” 

ROBERT BLAUN=R 

University of California, Berkeley 


Clinic Nursing: Explorations in Role Innove- 
tion. By Herman Turk and THELMA 
INGLES with the Assistance of Others. 
Philadelphia, Pa. F. A. Davis Co., 1963. 192 
pp. $5.00. 


It is no secret, either to those who ave 


‘emotional services; 
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endured its ministrations or to those who have 
investigated the scenes of said ministrations, 
that the outpatient clinic affords perhaps the 
closest: approximation tə mass production 
methods extant in the health care field today. 
Although the objects of routine processing are 
people rather than inert articles of manufacture, 
many of the same ncrms of procedural 
efficiency, volume output, closely calculated time 
economy and elimination of “personal irrelevan- 
cies” obtain in this setting as in the factory. 
Unfortunately the ostensible beneficiaries (or 
victims) of this functional rationality, the 
patients, are as a rule thcse least equipped to 
resist the processes of depersonalization and 
alienation to which clinic practice subjects 
them. For these patients are the poor in general 
and the minority poor in particular, the un- 
educated, the medically unsophisticated, the 
superstitiously apprehensive or apathetically 
indifferent. 

Such being the lamentable state of so many 
outpatient clinics, it is to tae credit of the Out- 
patient Department of Duke University 
Medical Center that in the late 1950’s it set 
about purposively to remedy some of the more 
psychologically corrosive, and hence medically 
problematic, features of clinic practice within 
its domain. Chief among the innovations in- 
troduced was the formation of 30 randomly 
paired health teams, each consisting of a student 
doctor and a student nurse. Following a period 
of expert indoctrination, the teams were 
expected to treat patients in accordance with 
the philosophy and norms of a modern com- 
prehensive care approach rather than according 
to the traditional bureaucratic orientation that 
had prevailed. 

Based mainly on questicnnaire data secured 
from the 30 doctor-nurse teams, this volume 
reports on how the teams functioned in this 
situation of ideological and organizational 
innovation: the authority and autonomy each 
attributed to and exercised vis-a-vis the other; 
the cohesion resulting from their cooperative 
endeavor and the satisfaction each derived 
from the professional re-ationship. No sys- 
tematic evaluation is made of the effects of 
the innovation on the qual:ty of care extended 
to patients or on the clinic organization as a 
whole. Instead, we learn, for example, that 
student doctor and student nurse got along 
nicely together, (1) when they were in prior 
agreement concerning the division of labor 
between them, this usually being the traditional 
one in which doctor assumes responsibility 
for instrumental and the nurse for socio- 
(2) when this comple- 
mentary division of labor was in fact realized in 
the team’s operation, and (3) when the partners’ 
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feelings of positive satisfaction reinforced the 
Structural cohesion of the specialized division 
of labor. 

Intriguing as some may find these propositions 
for the microsociological analysis of small-group 
behavior, and despite the considerable, theoret- 
ical and methodological sophistication with 
which they are propounded by the book’s prin- 
cipal author, Herman Turk, it is to be regretted 
that they are in no way addressed to what ails 
contemporary outpatient clinic practice. The 
commendable ameliorative interest that guided 
several of the co-authors in launching the health 
team experiment (an interest which, too, could 
have as easily and perhaps more usefully served 
as a focus for systematic research inquiry) was 
evidently sacrificed on the altar of sociological 
“rigor” and economical access to “reliable hard 
data,” so that the reformistic concerns of these 
co-authors peek through only mtermittently, 
and somewhat shamefacedly at that. 

In the eight chapters of which he is either sole 
or senior author, Turk regales us with pains- 
taking and intricate analyses of autonomy, 
cohesion, power, authority, satisfaction and rate 
of interaction as these were ostensibly mani- 
fested in the doctor-nurse relationship. So 
prolific are the indices, the scale types, the 
contingency cells, the conceptual reifications of 
indirect measures of elusive social psychological 
entities, that one stands in awe of the sheer 
manipulative pyrotechnics of it all; that is, 
until one recalls it is all based on only 30 sets 
of mostly ‘check-list, questionnaire responses. 
Nowhere in this methodological blitz is one 
diverted for an instant by a single first-hand 
observation of what phenomenologically, went 
on between the student doctors, the student 
nurses and their patients. 

A curious omission is the book’s failure to 
take account of or even refer to the important 
body of parallel work by Bennis, Berkowitz, 
Klein, eż al, on the problematic role of the 
outpatient department nurse. And a discrepancy 
in author credits for the book’s last chapter, 
between that given in the table of contents 
and that appearing in the text, needs correction. 

FreD Davis 

University of California, San Francisco 


Changing the Structure and Functioning of An 
Organization. By STANLEY E. SEASHORE and 
Davip G. Bowers. Monograph No. 33, Ann 
Arbor: Survey Research Center, University 
of Michigan, 1963. vi, 113 pp. No price 
indicated. 

This is a rare attempt to apply the experi- 
mental method to the study of formal organiza- 
tions. The primary purpose of the study was 
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to examine four propositions: An organization 
is likely to achieve its purposes better if (1) 
the work group,’ rather than the individual 
exclusively, is emphasized as the unit super- 
vised; (2) there is a high rate of interaction and 
mutual influence among work-group members; 
(3) there is a high degree of participation in 
decision-making and control activities in the 
lower echelons of the organization; and (4) 
supervisors are highly supportive of subordi- 
nates. The secondary objective of the study 
was to investigate whether significant changes 
in these variables could be introduced in a 
fashion compatible with the organization’s basic 
purposes and processes, drawing on its own re- 
sources rather than relying on outside interven- 
tion, The variables reflected in the four proposi- 
tions above were the independent ones; the 
dependent variables (criteria of effectiveness) 
were (a) increase in productivity rate; (b) 
decrease in waste rate; and (c) decrease in 
absence rates. 

The study was conducted by a research team 
from the University of Michigan Survey Re- 
search Center in the home plant of a large 

ckaging firm in a large midwestern city, from 
1958 through 1961. Five departments in the 
plant were used; three were experimental and 
two were control. Changes in the four inde- 
pendent variables were introduced by the mana- 
gers and supervisors of the three experimental 
departments, after appropriate training and 
“stage-setting” by members of the research 
team, and with instruction and counseling dur- 
ing the process by the SRC change agent. 
Data on the independent variables were ob- 
tained by questionnaires; data on organizational 
effectiveness came from company records. 

The authors claim that “the experiment ap- 
pears to be a success.” All four of the main ex- 
perimental variables underwent significant 
change; productivity improved more in the ex- 
perimental than in the control departments (al- 
though it was not proved that changes in the 
independent variables caused this); waste per- 
formance improved plantwide (the five depart- 
ments could not be separated out for specific 
measurement); while absence rates actually in- 
creased during the period of the experiment, the 
increases were greater in the control depart- 
ments than in the experimental ones. 

Three outstanding features of the book are 
the splendid spelling out of the change agent’s 
role; how the research plan had to be modified ` 
after the research had begun; and certain prob- 
lems arising from the “spill-over” effects of ad- 
jacent departments (e.g., waste performance on 
a machine is affected by work practices and 
interpersonal relations in preceding and follow- 
ing departments). The analysis of the task of 
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deliberately contriving organizational change 
was particularly insightful. Lowering the level of 
decision-making was impeded by unceriainty 
about the respective areas of authority; suppor- 
tive supervisory behavior, once initiatec, was 
interpreted by supervisors as “getting soft” and 
by supervisees as confusing, due to lack of clear- 
cut definitions of work procedures and stand- 
ards; increased interaction among workers is 
valuable when meaningfully tied in with deci- 
sion making; and group emphasis in supervi- 
sion, to be effective, calls for stability of zroup 
size and composition. 

The appeal of the study to the reviewer lay 
not as much in the significance of the research 
findings as in the detailed reporting of the re- 
search methodology employed. The frankness 
with which Seashore and Bowers discuss the pit- 
falls of this type of research is extraordinarily 
refreshing—and reflects that substantial Cegree 
of realism which is the hallmark of the well- 
qualified and meticulous researcher. 

E. Wrt1am NOLEND 

Purdue University 


The Reluctant Job Changer: Studies in Vork 
Attachments and Aspirations. By Graos L. 
PALMER, Herpert S. Parnes, Ricnaro C. 
Witcocx, Mary W. Herman and Caror P. 
Bramer, Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1962. 225 pp. $7.50. 


The willingness of American workers to 
change jobs in the face of rapidly changing tech- 
nology is a problem of national concern. The 
phasing out of entire industries and the emer- 
gence of new ones will force labor to be consid- 
erably more mobile than it has been durinz the 
past quarter century. Superimposed on tkis is 
the economic dislocation that may result from 
cut-backs in defense spending and disarmament 
efforts. 

. Solving the problems will require some-hing 
more than economic analysis and examination of 
shifting labor markets. Socio-psychological fac- 
tors may largely determine whether workers will 
be willing to abandon present jobs, move Lome 
and family into new environments and face the 
risks of unemployment elsewhere. Here is a zhal- 
lenge not for policy makers and administretors 
alone; social scientists can play a crucial role. 

Although the authors of this compact series of 
studies do not set out to answer the broad policy 
question, they do supply an explanation, if rot a 
theory, of why workers are reluctant to change 
jobs. Making liberal references to other sttdies 
of labor and occupational mobility, the authors 
collected their primary data on work attachment 
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and aspirations in various specific geographical 
locations. They examined comprehensive work 
histories, supporting these with partially struc- 
tured interviews and questionnaires, 

The findings will bring few surprises to stu- 
dents of worker behavior and occupational 
mobility. The fact of seniority, now institu- 
tionalized in collective bargaining agreements 
and other arrangements, is generally given as the 
primary reason why workers are reluctant to 
change jobs. Fear of the unknown future and 
strong group ties developed both in the work 
context and at home tend to anchor workers to 
their jobs. In some of th studies the authors 
suggest that expectations of better pay or ad- 
vancement reinforce reluctance to move, but 
one might question that workers have strong 
aspirations to advance, in the light of studies by 
Chinoy and others. Palmer acknowledges this in 
spite of some of the authors’ data. 

In his study of the influence of private pen- 
sion plans in holding workers to jobs, Parnes 
reaches a conclusion that may shock those in 
personnel management circles who hopefully see 
locked-in pension plans as a device to reduce 
turnover. Parnes concludes that the average 
worker is little influenced by pension accruals 
when he decides whether to remain on the job 
or leave. 

In a summary chapter Palmer admits that the 
studies provide few clues as to a worker’s pro- 
pensity to move given possible alternatives to his 
present employment; the reader can only specu- 
late on the strength of tie3 to present employ- 
ment in the face of rational inducements to 
move. And we learn virtually nothing about the 
social and psychological problems faced by 
workers who have moved voluntarily or been 
forced to seek employment elsewhere. This is 
not to disparage the importance of what the 
authors have contributed, gs far as it goes. But 
in the readjustment area sociologists could make 
a substantial practical coatribution to policy 
making, as criminologists have contributed to re- 
forms in penology. The senators who introduced 
the Economic Conversion Bill recently are not so 
naive as to assume that re-iraining is the simple 
answer to adjustment probiems created by new 
technologies and by the break-up of defense 
industries; at least they are aware of the power- 
ful centripetal forces of the primary group, the 
family and the community that must be con- 
sidered in any national planning. They need help, 
not from local politicians and public servants 
alone, but from researchers :n a discipline that at 
least knows how to begin asking the right ques- 
tions in a scientific manner. 

This volume, though not designed to face the 
“big problem,” at least gives a firm base for 
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understanding why workers are reluctant to 
change jobs. 
Rozert H. GUEST 
Dartmouth College 


The Disenchanted Unionist. By PAuL E. SUL- 
TAN. New York; Evanston; and London: 
Harper & Row, 1963. xi, 272 pp. $5.95. 


Sultan’s study is based on an analysis of 
50 intensive interviews with respondents who 
testified before the Senate McClellan Commit- 
tee or two state “right to work” committees. 
The union “critic” described is thus not’ nec- 
essarily representative of all who would indict 
their unions for arbitrary and authoritarian 
practices. Accordingly, the work should be 
interpreted on two levels—the characteristics 
of the specific individuals discussed and the 
general problem of internal union organiza- 
tion. 

Typically of rural background or with rail- 
road-worker fathers, the respondents represent 
the rugged individualist Puritan American at 
odds with an over-organized and consump- 
tion-oriented society. Their early ambitions 
thwarted, many remain sanguine about future 
success possibilities. Most seem ideologically 
committed to a belief in the traditional virtues 
and just rewards of the enterprising individual 
or, occasionally, the corporation, 

They attack unions for harsh and discrim- 
inatory treatment of dissenters, especially 
themselves, though some are also dissatisfied 
because the organization penalizes the more 
energetic. Their most pointed criticism is di- 
rected toward union security provisions, partic- 
ularly the union shop. In detailing their own 
experiences, they imply sacrifices for generic 
principles, They charge unions with insufficient 
attention to members’ needs; in some cases, 
they insist that unions readily submit to com- 
pany demands in return for assistance in dis- 
ciplining recalcitrants. i 

But the respondents may not be model Jef- 
fersonians. Their concern for union members 
is often accompanied by a general deprecia- 
tion of most of them. Some are explicitly 
skeptical about union democracy as a method 
for righting the ills they document. They are 
typically opposed to foreign.aid and prone to 
a conspiratorial interpretation of events. Their 
eagerness to use government agencies to com- 
bat union abuses is accompanied by skepticism 
about political processes and leaders. The pro- 
file depicts an ostensible avid believer in indi- 
vidualism who seems very susceptible to the 
authoritarian messages of the “radical right.” 
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Because these histories sometimes reveal 
seriously disturbed personalities, they might 
be considered suspect; many of the stories are 
bizarre. Yet, similar incidents are reported from 
less questionable sources. Sultan adds substan- 
tiating material from NLRB and court cases. 
For the social scientist, the issues transcend 
the special features of these particular inform- 
ants; Sultan’s work constitutes an assessment 
of how leaders of any large-scale contemporary 
organization, no matter what the official ideals, 
view the functional possibilities of internal so- 
cial conflict. 

WILLIAM SPINRAD 

Paterson State College 


The Social Context of Economic Behavior. By 
W. T. Tucker. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1964. ix, 163 pp. $3.75. 


Ten years ago, in her Social Foundations of 
Wage Policy, Barbara Wooton demonstrated 
that the pay of every worker “be he miner, doc- 
tor, shipwright or archbishop,” is not only an 
economic bargain, but is also an expression of 
the community’s social attitudes. Tucker’s book 
extends this proposition, with slight qualifica- 
tion, to all economic decisions. As he puts it, 
‘Where economic consequences are not clear, 
other considerations will always intrude upon— 
and may dominate—the decision-making proc- 
ess” (p. 114), 

These other considerations are “class,” 
“group,” and “culture,” and Tucker, who is 
Professor of Marketing at the University of 
Texas, is bold enough to explain all three with- 
out jargon, and with becoming modesty and 
brevity. Except for the introductory and final 
chapters, the rest of the book is an examination, 
in context, of an interesting variety of decisions 
giving the general thesis convincing, and some- 
times entertaining, support. Under analysis, the 
decision as to choice of job shows up not 
really as a decision at all, but more likely than 
not, as something that just happened. The 
choice of an item in a retail store? Strongly in- 
fluenced by non-economic forces. So, the author 
argues, are the decisions of corporation mana- 
gers, advertising managers, public utilities execu- 
tives and farmers. 

Although presumably all this is addressed to 
business men or future business men (the book 
is part of Holt’s Modern Management Series), 
the author also has a serious academic purpose: 
“the possibility of a real rapprochement between 
... economic theory and social theory.” A skill- 
ful writer and observer, Tucker has no difficulty 
showing that at the practical level, choice, of 
which the economic goal is to maximize satis- 
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faction at minimum expense, has a social content 
—one that alters the economic reality itself. 
Thus, one cannot know much about ths real 
world of economic choice without asking about 
the situations within which goals form and 
change. 

Having proved that social planners, business- 
men, economic policy advisers need both eco- 
nomic and social theory, Tucker takes a scanty 
look at both and concludes that “. . . the disci- 
plines of sociology and economics have not 
reached far enough toward one another ta make 
it mandatory that the theorist from either area 
consider the other as a portion of his expertise.” 
His advice? Become an informal student of both. 
This book admirably proves that it can be done. 

Earr F. Caerr 

University of California, Berkeley 


The Political. Role of Labor in Developing 
Countries. By Broce H. Muren. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 1963, 
x, 148 pp. $3.50. 


This small book attempts to describe trade 
unions in the newly developing societies of 
Africa and Asia. It is apparently intended to 
help and advise United States officials who work 
with these unions. Concentrating on the differ- 
ences between these unions and trade unions in 
the United States, and relating these differences 
to the evolving character of these new societies, 
Millen presents many of the reasons why unions 
in Africa and Asia are highly politicized, both 
organizationally and ideologically. Moreover, he 
emphasizes that attempts to make over these 
unions in our own image are based on a pro- 
found ignorance of the organizational ciffer- 
ences and the social milieu from which they 
are generated. He concludes that such. attempts, 
rather than strengthening unions in these so- 
cieties, are much more likely to weaken if not 
destroy them. 

The style of the presentation is anecdotal 
and hortatory. Most praiseworthy is the author's 
insistence that the problem be viewed as one 
of evolution and change; that the issue is the 
future of trade unions in these societies rether 
than their current condition. Unfortunately, he 
does seem to assume that the potential of these 
unions will be best realized when they look 
like unions in the United States or Scandinavia. 
Thus he combines a realistic description of the 
present states of these unions and their socisties 
with an unrealistic, if not utopian, expectation or 
hope for the future. 

As Millen points out, the political charecter 
of unions in developing societies is not just 
a matter of multi-faceted alliance between party 
and union. In addition these unions are almost 
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never occupationally or even industrially spe- 
cific. Indeed, unions in developing societies often 
transcend the actual labor force. They constitute 
mass organizations with political rather than 
economic ideologies. Nationalism rather than 
class or occupational interests is often the 
ideological attitude. 

Thus party and union are often structurally 
and functionally similar rather than differenti- 
ated. Once independence is achieved the prob- 
lems and strains generated by this organizational 
coincidence often become strains between union 
and one-party state. 

All too often, such problems in developing 
societies are viewed as narrowly organizational 
and technical. It is not enough to list the ad- 
vantages of organizational specialization, auton- 
omy and thus social and political pluralism. 
Increased attention must be given to the re- 
lations between a set of social processes and 
the changing character of an organizational 
anatomy. : 

Millen’s study reminds us that the relations 
between social and organizational change are 
problematic, volatile, and most important. 

ARNOLD S. FELDMAN 

Northwestern University 


Problemi socioloskog metoda: kriticno razmat- 
ranje stanja u zapadnoevropskoj i americkoj 
sociologiji (Problems of the Sociological 
Method: a Critical Evaluation of the Situa- 
tion in West European and American Sociol- 
ogy). By Mimano Durc. Beograd: Savre- 
mena Skola, 1962, 315 pp. No price indicated. 


Spolecane procesy upsemyslowienia (Social 
Processes of Industriaization). By WLADYS- 
LAW Marxrewicz. Poznan: Wydawnictwo 
Poznanskie, 1962, 291 pp. No price indicated. 


These two books are good. They provide 
further evidence that among East European 
nations, Poles and Yugoslavs are today leading 
our discipline. Duric, an associate professor 
at the University of Belgrade, displays almost 
perfect familiarity with American literature; 
characteristically, references to American au- 
thors dominate his book, Like other European 
publications and unlike American counterparts, 
his book covers a whole range of problems, 
starting with the definition of science, theory 
and research, taking up consecutively analysis 
of concepts, problems of measurement, ideal 
types, methods of verification experiment, logic 
of multivariate analysis, historical comparisons 
and, finally, functionalism, In his discussion 
of functionalism Duric points out that it could 
be integrated with Marxist historical dynamics, 
a point recently made by van den Berghe in the 
Review. 
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Markiewicz, of the University of Pcznan, 
studied a coal mine and an electricity plent in 
the region of Konin in Central Poland during 
1959. He analyzed minutes and attended meet- 
ings, interviewed 96 employees, and obtained 
about 800 questionnaires returned, to produce 
a valuable book about the social system of 
two Polish enterprises. By asking children of the 
employees to describe their fathers’ joks, he 
introduced a new method of collecting data. 
Markiewicz found that workers were more 
dissatisfied than white-collar employees, that no 
more than 10 to 15 per cent of employees 
showed interest in problems of the enterprise, 


that collective ownership identification was, 


weak or in most cases absent, that thers was 
antagonism between workers and manegerial 
personnel, that the stronger the local party 
organization, the more managerial autcnomy 
was enjoyed by the enterprise, and so on. This 
book supplies a wealth of very valuable data 
which converge with my own findings (published 
in A Polish Factory). It should be noted, how- 
ever, that Markiewicz optimistically interprets 
his findings as transition symptoms that should 
be overcome as time goes by. It should also 
be recorded here that despite their tendencies 
toward social disorganization, both enterprises 
had been raising their output considerably. 

Jr Koraya 

University of Kentucky 


Das Problem der Religion in der modernen 
Gesellschaft. By Tuomas LUCKMANN. Frei- 
burg: Verlag Rombach, 1963. 84 pp. DM 
8.80, paper. ' 

Eigentumspolitik: Voraussetzungen und Wir- 
kungen aus psychologischer Sicht. By HART- 
mur Micuer. Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 
1962. 188 pp. DM 16.—, paper. 


These two books are different in content, but 
similar in concern; both authors try to discover 
and influence the shape of things to come. 

Luckmann’s main submission is that the so- 
called secularization commonly ascribed to the 
last centuries is in reality a much more com- 
plex process, with both a negative and a positive 
side. Most sociologists have made the mistake 
of equating church and religion, as if religion 
consisted in nothing but participation in ec- 
clesiastical activities, and for this reason they 
have invariably spoken of a decay of religiosity. 
But religion and church are not identical: the 
churches merely embody the religious attitudes 
behind them, and these attitudes existed before 
the churches and may well continue to exist 
beyond them. Indeed, without expressing him- 
self forcefully on the issue, Luckmann seems 
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to assume that religious attitudes are essential 
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to human life, for a creature like man must see 
reality in meaningful terms and only from the 
point of view of transcendence can full mean- 
ing be given to existence and the existent) sub 
specie aeternitatis. Thus, if the old, church- 
bound religiosity has indeed declined, we should 
expect a new, church-free world-view to evolve, 
showing the same spirit and fulfilling the same 
function. Luckmann asserts that loose and |non- 
institutionalized systems of belief attuned to 
modern conditions are already discernible, how- 
ever dim their outlines may be. .Their center 
lies in the private, not the public sphere, for 
men search increasingly for meanings ouside 
the social area, Which has fallen victim to 
mechanization, rationalization, propaganda) and 
other meaning-destroying influences. Thus the 
little book leads finally to the seemingly para- 
doxical assertion that “subjective individuality” 
will become “the new social form of religion.” 

Luckmann’s analysis has both weight! and 
wisdom, yet certain critical considerations force 
themselves on the attentive reader. t he 
assumes to be indispensable to man is a cértain 
philosophy of life, perhaps only a certai 
policy, but not religiosity in the proper se 
the word. The interpretation of reality which 
the cultured individual must manufacture for 
himself need not include the concepts of deity, 
survival, and judgment, or the activities of 
prayer and worship; it could be purely hedo- 
nistic. If the great religious themes are to sur- 
vive at all, if they are to enter into personal 
world-views in the future as they did in the past, 
the church in indispensable, if for no other 
reason, then as a propaganda organization keep- 
ing the enigma of existence and the traditional 
metaphysical-religious answers before every- 
body’s eyes. For this reason a non-institutional 
religion, a spirit without a body, would have 
little chance of survival. Ecclesiasticism is not 
identical with religion, but it may be indis- 
pensable to it as a vehicle, and so far as this 
is so, Luckmann’s essay is less than convincing. 

Michel’s great concern is property. His ideal 
appears to be what is often described as a 
property-owning democracy. A society of this 
kind would be relatively stable, like a ship in 
ballast. -But how can a democratization of 
ownership be achieved? Since the overwhelm- 
ing majority of our contemporaries are well 
able to save, saving on a sufficient scale would 
be the simplest and most obvious technique. 
But saving presupposes a definite psychology, 
and this is missing among the masses, Men 
spend and overspend because they want to keep 
up with the Jonses, as Veblen (whom the 
author, surprisingly, does not know) has shown 
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—because they are, in Tarde’s striking phrase, 
peacocks; and also because such experiences as 
the creeping inflation of our century provide a 
counter-argument to all propaganda for cupital 
formation. What, then, is to be done? 

Michel’s recommendation is a definite edu- 
cational policy, which would lead the masses 
gently from their present indifference to o-vner- 
ship to a live interest in it. First, they should 
be weaned from their present habit of catering 
to short-term consumption needs only and in- 
duced to provide themselves with relatively 
durable consumer goods. Then an interest in 
home-ownership should be fostered; and when 
this is well established, and a more positive at- 
titude to property in general has been ins-illed 
in people’s minds, they should be taughy the 
advantages of share-holding which, when sys- 
tematically universalized, would provide scziety 
with a broader basis and more security than it 
has hitherto enjoyed. 

On the critical side it must be said that 
Michel’s recommendations suffer from a certain 
naiveté, The strategy he maps out is based on 
the conviction that his successive stages will 
spontaneously prepare, and follow from, each 
other. But is the offered sequence more than 
an exercise in text-book logic? Will life ever 
follow such neatly laid-out theoretical pat- 
terns? And, more basically, is the whole -deal 
of a private-property-holding democracy not 
already antiquated? Will the masses not, ir the 
future, increasingly seek security through par- 
ticipation in such public (or semi-public; in- 
stitutions as health, unemployment, persion 
and kindred social insurance schemes? ‘These 
more searching questions are not answered in 
Michel’s all too one-sided investigation. 

WERNER STAEK 

Fordham University 


Politics in a Pluralist Democracy: Studies of 
Voting in the 1960 Election, By Lucz S. 
Dawmowicz and Leon J. GOLDSTEIN. Fore- 
word by Ricaarp M. Scamacon. New York: 
Institute of Human Relations Press, 1963. 
xii, 100 pp. $1.75, paper. 

The authors of this book have set ou. to 
“study group behavior and intergroup zela- 
tions in a political context’—the 1960 presi- 
dential election. To accomplish this purpose, 
they have examined ethnic voting behavio- in 
five cities—Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Provi- 
dence, and Los Angeles; the impact of relizion 
on the rural vote in Tennessee, Illinois, Chio, 
Louisiana, and Minnesota; and Jewish voting 
behavior in the “suburbs and near-subucbs” 
of Chicago, New York, and Detroit. Two 
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final chapters treat “Special Appeals to Jewish 
Voters” and “The Jewish Liberal Tradition,” 

Although survey results are included in this 
volume, the basic research orientation is eco- 
logical. A variety of data sre used to character- 
ize urban, suburban, and rural electoral units; 
these include the Federal census, church cen- 
suses, local studies, and lozal informants. Elec- 
tion returns are drawn from both official and 
unofficial sources. 

The major conclusions that emerge from 
this research are not altogether startling. “Re- 
ligion was an important factor in the 1960 
vote. . . . But religion was far from being 
the only basis of choice its interplay with 
economic or class interest, party loyalty, ethnic 
background and local political conditions was 
so varied that the conclusions reached in these 
studies often apply only to particular groups 
in particular places.” It is the latter set of 
findings that I found rewarding. While further 
evidence supporting the krown voting patterns 
of 1960 is always welcome, this work pinpoints 
variations from the general trends. For example, 
the authors find that Kennedy lost heavily rela- 
tive even to 1948 in Tennessee counties with 
substantial Fundamentalist Protestant popula- 
tions, whereas Minnesota Lutherans seemed 
“almost untouched by the religious issue.” 
Similarly, Negro voters were not always over- 
whelmingly enthusiastic for candidates of the 
Democratic presidential party, as Negro voting 
in Boston and Tennessee shows. Nor was the 
Jewish vote solidly Democratic. In Chicago 
“a rise in socio-economic status tends to re- 
duce the Democratic vote among Jews,” 
though support for the Democrats among the 
more prosperous Jews cortinued at a higher 
level than in other groups with comparable 
economic status. 

The skeptic who reads this volume may not 
be entirely satisfied with the methodology. 
For instance, no apparent use was made of 
correlation techniques, though they might well 
have enhanced the total res2arch product, espe- 
cially the part treating the impact of religion 
on the rural voter. Yet, despite this and certain 
other limitations, Politics in a Pluralist Democ- 
racy is well worth the attention of students 
of voting behavior. 

BERNARD COSMAN 

University of Alabama 


Women of Tropical Africa. Edited by DENISE 
PAULME, Translated by H. M. Waricut. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1963. ir, 308 pp. $6.50. 


Modern arguments on the proper place of 
women are generally of two kinds. Conserva- 
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tives point to women in more traditional so- 
cieties who accept with dignity and satisfaction 
the limited sphere allotted to them. Feminists, 
on the other hand, tend to attack polygyny, 
manual labor and the bride price—the fact that 
women were “bought” and “sold.” 

This volume on African women by seven 
female anthropologists must in part be under- 
stood against this ideological background of 
feminism. In her introduction to the book 
Denise Paulme argues that contrary tə the 
common Western stereotype, the place of the 
African woman is actually relatively higher 
than that of their Western counterparts. Though 
she does heavy work and is subject to 
polygynous marriage arrangements, African 
women are accorded important status through 
their market activities, their magical powers and 
their potential for organizing revolt. 

Three of the essays develop the theme of 
African women’s relative freedom and power. 
Monique Dessain analyzes Coniagui kinship to 
show the important power that a Ccniagui 
woman holds; she can act both as a kinship 
link and as a pivot for revenge between disput- 
ing kinship groups. Annie LeBeuf examines 
the role of women in the political organization 
of African societies. In societies with a differ- 
entiated class system, aristocratic women have 
important power over all inferiors—men and 
women, Similarly, Ethel Albert shows in her 
description of the Burundi that African women 
living even in a patriarchal society may exer- 
cise considerable power over any person of 
inferior social position. 

Paulme introduces an alternative theme, 
vaguely reminiscent of the feminists, in her 
discussion of the mistrust between African 
men and women in the family, in political life, 
and in matters of witchcraft and sorcery. Gen- 
erally, women go to live among strangers when 
they marry and often know resentment and 
rivalry as a result. Because all women share 
this experience, they are quite capable of form- 
ing alliances with each other even beyond the 
bounds of their own villages, and when they 
do so they become a powerful and threatening 
revolutionary force. Additional causes for mis- 
trust of women are their special ritual connec- 
tion with witchcraft, magic, and the threatening 
symbolic connotations of menstrual blood. 

African women not altogether happy with 
their lot are a potential force in the service of 
social revolution. This theme emerges in 
Marguerite Dupire’s essay on women in a pas- 
toral society of the Niger. The WoDaaBe women 
have a strong interest in Islamization precisely 
because under the Islamic rules of inheritance 
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they would. be able to inherit through the 
patrilinéal line. 

Taken together, the essays in Women of 
Tropical Africa seem to present a balanced 
picture of the position of women in more 
traditional societies. The essays that emphasize - 
the relative power and status of African women 
are matched by equally compelling evidence 
of the strains and tensions in the traditional 
role, The book also draws attention to the 
great complexity and variety of the empirical 
materials, The 60-page annotated bibliography 
that concludes the volume is a special contri- 
bution toward this end. S 

Nowhere, however, does this book systemati- 
cally analyze major changes in the womap’s 
role, and the essays give very little considera- 
tion to changes that are likely to occur. If we 
are to understand the changes that have oc- 
curred and predict those that are likely to 
come, we must soon take the inevitable step 
of linking analysis of the feminine role to a 
systematic consideration of change in family 
structure as it evolves, from tribal to modern 
society. Though the present volume does not 
take this step, it is rich in the resources that 
will contribute to such an advance. 

JANET Z. GELE 

Wellesley College 


Madame de Stael on Politics, Literature, and 
National Character, Translated and Edited 
by Morroz Bercer Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., 1964. viii, 371 pp. $5.50. 


This anthology of excerpts from the non- 
fictional works of a notable figure in French 
letters and politics has been compiled, Berger 
says, not only to indicate Madame de Stael’s 


‘contributions to political sociology, the sociol- 


ogy of literature, and the study of national 
character, but “also as an inspiration to liberal 
thought.” The latter goal may be frustrated 
by the perhaps overenthusiastic tone of the 
editor’s 89-page Introduction, with its speedy 
dismissal of all critics. Berger comments that 
“Madame de Stael has a way of captivating her 
biographers; they are happy to forgive her her 
faults.” 

For those who may be outside this circle of 
enchantment, which facets of the anthology are 
instructive enough to invite increased attention 
to Madame de Stael’s work? 

The volume makes evident that Anne Louise 
Germaine Necker de Stael-Holstein was re- 
markable in her own day (1766-1817) as a per- 
son, as a woman, and as a litterateur, and would 
merit attention in all three roles today. This 
“true daughter of the eighteenth century” em- 
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braced many of the beliefs of the Encyclo- 
pedists, saw much that was positive in the 
French Revolution though she criticized its ex- 
cesses, and constituted herself a brave and 
implacable opponent of Napoleon. 

As a writer, Madame de Stael was a political 
force of international dimensions. Napoleon 
tried, by exiling her and by suppressing her 
books, to weaken her influence. While hers was 
a moderate republicanism, not wholly free from 
prejudice in favor of the elite group from which 
she came, and capable of fine discriminations 
among tyrants, Madame de Stael never relented 
in her opposition to Napoleon as a threat to the 
rule of law and reason in which he had placed 
her faith, 

As an essayist, and particularly as a fore- 
runner of systematic sociologists. Madame de 
Stael presents a curious mixture of careful 
scholarship and careless presentation. While it 
is true that the reading of excerpts tends to 
contribute to an impression of lack of organiza- 
tion and consistency of style, these negative 
features are found in the complete works as 
well. It has been said of her “On Literature” 
that it was “original and lively, but lacked 
order,” and that she tends in her books to talk 
rather than write. Perhaps the salon flavor of 
the quick thrust rather than recollection in 
tranquillity derives from her well-known habit 
of writing rapidly amid a circle of guests with 
whom she could not resist conversing. 

Madame de Stael considered values to be 
central in the study of human behavior, how- 
ever, declaring: “Morality must guide our cal- 
culations, and our calculations must guide 
politics.” The purpose of morality she saw as 
“the preservation of the rights and happiness 
cf each person.” Fiction therefore interested 
ker as much as did observation and experiment, 
for she saw in creative literature a means of 
drawing moral lessons, of suggesting how things 
cught to be even while delineating what they 
were. She saw novels as producing “an aversion 
to vice and love of virtue” but cautioned that 
philosophy, when too obvious in its control of 
fiction, “destroys its magic.” 

‘ Not fiction alone but “all exercise of thought 
in writing,” including philosophy and history, 
constituted the literary phenomena that she 
sought to explain in terms of the social and 
political institutions of a nation. Her specific 
studies of the literature of France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and England are still valuable. 
More disputed is her study of national char- 
acter. While Madame de Stael visited a number 
of lands and conversed with their foremost 
philosophical and literary figures, she went with 
her ideas for the most part already formed, and 
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was said to have done moze talking than listen- 
ing. First-hand observation based on hasty 
travel expeditions made her one of the earliest 
of the in-agzin-out-again-commentators on na- 
tional character. Bryon wes to remark that she 
was “sometimes right, and often wrong, about 
Italy and England,” and Heine was to com- 
ment more sharply on her idealization of petty 
bourgeois, semi-feudal Germany. Nonetheless, 
her grasp of significant detail and her awareness 
of larger patterns make ber reports still help- 
ful. Change in national character has been too 
little studied; she offers challenging theses when 
she says of the Germans of her day that they - 
are marked by “self-abnegation and esteem of 
others” as well as “consideration for foreigners 
and not enough national predilections.” 
Berger has selected well from Madame de 
Stael’s major works of non-fiction. This volume 
should enhance awareness of the many areas 
in sociology to which Madame de Stael con- 
tributed, At the very least it should counteract 
the depreciatory tone with which encyclopedia 
articles tend to dismiss this remarkable woman. 
Rose M. SOMERVILLE 
City University of New York 


The Potential of Woman: A Symposium. Edi- 
ted by Seymour M. Farser and Rocer H. L. 
Wiison, Man and Civilization Series. New 
York; San Francisco; Taronto; and London: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1963. xiii, 328 pp. 
$2.95, paper. 

The Potential of Womar is a record of the 
third symposium in a series held at the Uni- 
versity of California Medical Center, In the 
editors’ words, their “intertion was to gather 
together a group of people, from as many pro- 
fessions as possible, to talk about the potentiali- 
ties of women and the hazards that they confront 
in their search for that most meaningful of 
freedoms, the freedom to be oneself.” The 
symposium was divided into six sessions, en- 
titled: The Experimental Study of the Female; 
The Spectrum of Feminin‘ty; The Roles of 
Women; The Consequences of Equality; The 
Male Revolt; and The Private Worlds of Mr. 
and Mrs, Mitty. 

The papers presented and the panel discus- 
sions were characterized by a considerable 
degree of heterogeneity. For example, one 
paper by an anthropologist is on the behavior ` 
of female langur monkeys; another deals with 
famous female art patrons. A philosopher con- 
tributes an exposition of the existential intuitive 
approach to role analysis, The biological makeup 
of women is discussed, and enother paper deals 
with women as investors in the stock market. 
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There is a paper on the intellectual capacities 
of women and another on the multiplicity of 
roles they play in different societies and within 
the same society. There is even a brief biogra- 
phy of Marilyn Monroe who I gather is sup- 
posed to have typified many of the problems 
of modern “woman.” For reasons not clear to 
me, this one is in the “Male Revolt” section. 

This enormous heterogeneity, not ony in 
the topics discussed, but in the perspectives of 
the discussants was to me, somewhat jarring. 
For example, the main topic—women—i3 ap- 
proached from a constantly shifting point of 
view. Women are discussed in generic terms— 
the very title of the symposium is “The Po- 
tential of Women,” not The Potential of 
Women”—and although such generic discussions 
are probably best carried out on the biological 
level, many papers try to do it—and not too 
successfully—on the social level as well. A very 
different and more sophisticated approach is to 
-analyze feminine roles in a variety of social 
settings. Many of the papers make a special 
effort to do this, but the constant shift from 
one perspective to another, does confuse the 
picture. z 

In spite of this unevenness, however, some 
of the papers are very interesting. In particu- 
lar, Eleanor Maccoby’s paper on sex differences 
in intellect is a provocative and skillfully writ- 
ten piece. She discusses several studies indicat- 
ing that on the average boys and men tend 
to think more analytically than girls and 
women, and then relates these differences to sex 
roles and the socialization of boys and girls. 
Another very interesting paper, by John Money, 
is concerned with the developmental differentia- 
tion of femininity and masculinity. It is of 
particular interest to sociologists that in some 
respects Money’s essentially biological analy- 
sis leads to the conclusion that socialization is 
of major importance in sex differentiation. 

All in all, then, this symposium has several 
articles of interest to sociologists, and to those 
in other fields as well, but it is poorly integrated 
and lacks focus in the definition and discussion 
of its subject matter. That it is all about women 
seems to provide no common universe of dis- 
course, Quite the contrary. 

VALERE C. KINCADE 
University of Arizona 


Resources and People in East Kenrucky: 
Problems and Potentials of a Lagging 
Economy. By Mary Jean BOWMAN anp W. 
Warren Haynes. Baltimore: The John 
Hopkins Press (for Resources for the Future, 
Inc.), 1963. xxiv, 448 pp. $10.00. 


The United States is now witnessing a rebirth 
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of national activities resulting from local com- 
munity and regional attention to, and discontent 
with, poverty, resource depletion, area depres- 
sion, and racial and ethnic inequality. Together 
with our shortcomings in educational process, 
they all intersect one another, in varying degrees. 
Concern over all of them is gradually leading 
to a renewed appreciation of the need for 
multilateral, coordinated decisions and actions— 
in a word, for planning. 

Resources and People in East Kentucky is a 
thorough, systematic study of an American 
microcosm that embodies in one locale (36 
counties, with more than 700,000 people) all 
of these problems. Negroes are an insignificant 
percentage of that population, but this should 
not blind us to the fact that white migrants 
from this region have their problems in the 
industrial cities of the North, and in turn 
constitute problems for the urban communities. 


. Unfortunately, the study was completed and 


written before any of the new programs of the 
Kennedy-Johnson Administration were enacted, 
implemented, or proposed (area redevelopment, 
manpower training, the Appalachian plan, “war 
on poverty,” etc.). It would have been interest- 
ing to have the benefit of the authors’ evaluation 
of the progress and accomplishments of these 
programs and proposals, against the background 
of their profound diagnosis of the human and 
natural resources of East Kentucky, and within 
the framework of their own suggestions for 
strategy. 

At the time the book was written, local and 
inter-county planning councils had been in 
effect for about three years. As Bowman and 
Haynes indicate, 

The potential real value of such local organiza- 

tions is that they serve as the foci of human 

resource development activities in local areas, and 
as agencies for the sponsorship of low-cost pro- 
grams of community improvement that depend 
primarily upon local effort. Their contribution 
to either of these ends will depend upon the 
vision, realism, and determination of local lead- 
ers. If concern is narrowly focused on local job 
creation, frustration and rapid or lingering death 

(or costly Parkinsonian political job sinecures) 

can be predicted. Which future will emerge is 

not yet clear (pp. 269-70). 


In a context of massive Federal-State programs 
aimed at water, highway, and timber develop- 
ment, along with radical upgrading of educa- 
tional opportunities, these local bodies will 
be indispensable, for consensus and “grass- 
roots” appreciation of macro-economic develop- 
ment and organization can facilitate such 
development and organization. Without local 
involvement the best-laid plans of governors 
and presidents can go awry. 

This encyclopedic work elaborately treats the 
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natural and industrial resources of the area; 
the role of its geographic isolation; the potentials 
of manufacturing and of tourism; the education 
of its people; and the dominance and fateful 
function of the rise and fall of its coal mining. 
One third of the volume is devoted to the 
postwar problems and adjustments of the coal 
industry, which has determined many of the 
area’s human and economic characteristics. 

With the current revival of interest in 
planning and related matters, Resources and 
People in East Kentucky should be useful to 
social scientists and administrators as a source 
Tor conceptual and policy approaches to their 
respective tasks of teaching, research, and action. 

Hazon L. SHEPPARD 
The W. E. Upjohn Institute 
for Employment Research 
Washington, D. C. 


Status Forces in Delinquent Boys. By MARTIN 
Gorp., Ann Arbor, Michigan: Institute for 
Social Research, University of Michigan, 
1963. xv, 229 pp. $6.00 (paper, $5.00). 


This second in a series of monographs grow- 
ing out of the Flint (Michigan) Youth Study 
is concerned with the manner in which status 
problems provoke delinquent behavior. The 
study primarily involves a sample of 93 pairs 
of “repeated” delinquent and non-delinquent 
boys (matched for race [all white], IQ [79 
end over], age (between 12 and 16) and father’s 
eccupation) and their parents. Non-delinquents 
were selected from various local junior and 
senior high schools. The delinquents were 
chosen from the Juvenile Bureau files of the 
Flint police force, delinquency being defined 
as having a record in the Juvenile Division, 
regardless of subsequent disposition, Of the 93 
repeated delinquents sampled, 56 had only 
been “contacted” by the police, “booked,” or 
referred to court and then dismissed; that is, 
61 per cent had never been formally adjudi- 
cated juvenile delinquents, Certainly a strong 
case can be made for operationally defining 
delinquency in terms of some procedural point 
short of formal court adjudication, but unfor- 
tunately no such defense ig offered here, “Re- 
peated” delinquents had engaged in two or 
more fairly serious crimes within a three-year 
period. “Fairly serious” offenses apparently 
are those more serious than traffic violations 
and truancy, including robbery, assault, arson 
“and such.” 

Each boy was asked what job he would like 
to have and how sure he is that he wants it, 
The author might have asked other questions 
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as well. Because occupational aspirations and 
expectations are central to this work, he should 
have considered the poss:bility that job am- 
bitions operate on several levels: an idealized 
dream (a position that cannot realistically be 
attained), the highest aspirational level (what 
might be attained if “everything broke right”), . 
and expectation level (what the future job 
probably will be). Non-delinquents reported 
higher occupational goals than repeated delin- 
quents. One might suspect that the discrepancy 
between the non-delinquents’ aspirations and 
their expectations, woulc represent special 
status problems for the non-delinquent, but 
Gold postulates instead that delinquents, to re- 
lieve felt status problems, engage in what he 
chooses to call “defensive aspirational down- 
grading,” so that status problems are signaled 
by lower aspirational levels. 

Repeated delinquents were more negative 
toward Flint and their neighborhood; educa- 
tional and recreational facilities did not help 
explain the relation of sccial class to delin- 
quency; and delinquents erigaged in fewer 
family activities and less aften consulted their 
parents about personal problems, While the 
delinquent’s relations witk his mother were 
somewhat tenuous, his weak attachment to his 
father was more crucial: tke lower the father’s 
occupation the less the son’s attraction to him 
and the more likely he is ta become delinquent. 

A major conclusion is that provocation and 
weakened social controls are generated by the 
same processes for both lower- and higher- 
status boys. When a boy does badly in school, 
for example, this confirms his belief that he 
will be a failure occupaticnally and in other 
crucial areas, Since lower-class boys are more 
provoked by status problems, due largely to 
weakened control, they are more likely to turn 
to delinquency, but the same processes are said 
to explain much delinquency among higher- 
status boys. 

In an unusual but very interesting chapter, 
Gold attempts to discover whether the meas- 
ured behavior, memories and aspirations were 
consequences or determinants of delinquency. 
On the basis of admittedly flimsy evidence, he 
concludes that the measured differences be- 
tween delinquents and non-ielinquents are not 
due to changes subsequent <o delinquency. 

After wading through a somewhat superficial 
review of “Some Previous Thought and Re- 
search on Delinquency,” I failed to find any 
mention of Cloward and Ohlin’s very fashion- 
able model of delinquent behavior. Despite its 
many limitations, the theory focuses sharply 
on delinquency and “oppor-unity,” and there- 
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fore should have been considered in preference, 
for example, to Lander’s suspect theory and 
data. 
Lzonarp D., Savitz 
Temple University 


Religious Conflict in America: Studies cf the 


Problems Beyond Bigotry. Edited by EARL 
Raae. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. 
(Anchor Books), 1964. viii, 238 pp. $1.25 
paper. 

Religion and Social Conflict: Based upon lec- 
tures given at the Institute of Ethics and 
Society at San Francisco Theological Seminar. 
Edited by Ropert Lee and Martin E. Marty. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1964, 193 
pp. $5.00. 

Each of these books is a valuable addition 
to the growing literature in the sociolcgy of 
religion, and either would provide supplemen- 
tary material for a “Social Problems” course. 
The discussions should also be of interest to 
those actively engaged in religious organizations. 

The contributors to these two anthologies 
represent a variety of disciplines including soci- 
ology, theology and philosophy. Some of them 
defend a particular value position, as in Hook’s 
discussion of religious liberty from the perspec- 
tive of the Secular Humanist, which provides 
(in the Raab book) a stimulating contrast to the 
statements of three theologians on the subject. 
Each book deals with a different area cf con- 
flict, though no effort is made in either to in- 
tegrate the conflict area discussed with any 
particular theoretical framework. , 

Both volumes convey the extent to which 
religion permeates American society and make 
it clear that religious beliefs and practizes are 
much:more than personal individual matters. 
As Raab says in his introductory statement, 
“there is reason to believe that interreligious 
conflict in America will prove to be a more 
knotty, more durable and in some ways more 
significant problem than interracial conflict.” 

The articles in the Raab collection were ap- 
parently written specifically for the boak. Lip- 
set’s discussion of religion and politics (which 
appears in different form in each volume) pro- 
vides an excellent historical perspective on the 
relations between these two institutions. Other 
areas covered are the social and religious dif- 
ferences among major religious groups, inter- 
marriage, and religious-secular conflicts. “Amer- 
ican Religion” is described by Herberg (who 
also has a companion article in the Lee-Marty 
volume) and two contrasting interpretations 
are included, as well as excerpts from Supreme 
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Court decisions, an interesting case history of 
community conflict over the religion-in-class- 
room issue, and a review of religious conflict in 
America. 

The Lee-Marty volume follows the same 
pattern and includes in addition to the Lipset 
and Herberg articles already mentioned, dis- 
cussions of technological complexity, a valuable 
contribution by Glock on the theory of depriva- 
tion in the origin and evolution of religious 
groups, articles on protest movements for racial 
justice, radical right and left wing influences, 
church-state relationships, and the role of clergy- 
men in conflict, with an epilogue by Marty. 
The tone of the volume is suggested by the 
statement “It is too easy and even perhaps 
dishonest to think that the church is the solvent 
of social conflict. In a mood of confession we 
know that the church is often part of the prob- 
lem and not merely the cure.” Discussions of 
the functions of religion m society would bene- 
fit from this perspective. 

Neither book attempts to provide solutions 
to the problems; rather, each sensitizes the 
reader to the complexities of religious conflict. 

GLENN M. VERNON 

University of Maine 


Social Change: Sources, Patterns, and Conse- 
quences. Edited by Amrrar ETZIONI and Eva 
ErTZIoNL New York and London: Basic Books, 
1964. xii, 503 pp. $6.95. 

„The revivified interest in social change among 
sociologists might be simply demonstrated by 
three books on that theme this year alone. A 
monograph by Wilbert Moore provided a brief 
structural-functional analysis of social change. 
Recently, a voluminous symposium, edited by 
George Zollschan, brought together various theo- 
retical and descriptive sources designed to illum- 
inate the future development of studies in social 
change. Now the Etzionis have assembled a 
“reader” or “sourcebook” to acquaint the stu- 
dent (presumably on the graduate level) with a 
sprinkling of clues about social change. 

Essentially, this reader contains selections on 
four aspects of social change: (1) brief theoreti- 
cal discussions, from Spencer to Parsons and his 
critics; (2) illustrations of specific social 
changes; (3) concern for a variety of social sys- 
tems in change, from primary groups to inter- 
national organization; (4) specific processes by 
which social change develops. It shares the ob- 
vious difficulties inherent in a collection of read- 
ings, however, first because there is no theoreti- 
cal or conceptual framework within which to 
evaluate- the relevance of the selections, and 
second, because the introductions to each section 
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fail to provide much more than capsule sum- 
maries of the selections. ; 

Not until the last section, titled “Processes of 
Change,” does the book approach a significant 
analysis of social change. Basically-—but be- 
latedly—this is achieved by analytically distin- 
guishing phases in social change: initiation, dif- 
fusion, termination; and by presenting a limited 


number of attempts to identify the factors ap-° 


propriate to each phase. Indeed, in this section 
one can begin to ruminate about potentially val- 
uable selections that were, for some reason, not 
included. These second guesses on editorial 
choices are, of course, implicitly encouragec by 
the “readings” approach, and I cannot ignore 
the scholarly responsibility of pointing to items 
or authors that might have been given space. 

For example, I missed the seminal (and yet 
largely ignored) analyses of schismogenesis by 
Bateson, of innovative social action and group 
formation by Znaniecki, of innovative processes 
by Homer Barnett, of “scale” by Godfrey and 
Monica Wilson, of more sophisticated concep- 
tions of “lag” (e.g., by Odum, L. J. Carr, and 
Chapin), as well as the “classical” theories of 
change found in the works of Keller, Tarde, 
Teggart, and Alfred Weber. 

For those who wish to explore the field of 
social change without the benefit (or perhaps the 
bias) of an explicit framework, this book sap- 
plies a highly varied feast. There are selections 
—among others—from Spencer, Comte, Toynbee 
Spengler, Marx, Weber, Toennies, Kroeker, 
Park, MacIver, Linton, Ogburn, Parsons, Mann- 
heim, and Riesman, with a grand total of 55 
pieces. In this corpus, the careful student may 
identify 12 to 15 basio theoretical ideas relevent 
to social change. The primary value of tais 
reader may be in challenging the student to 1o- 
cate these ideas and to identify potentially fruit- 
{ul interconnections among them for subsequent 
theory and investigation. 

, ALVIN Boskorr 

Emory University 


Digital Computers in Research: An Introdnc- 


tion for Behavioral and Social Scientists, By 
Bert F, Green, Jr. New York; San Fran- 
cisco; Toronto; and London: McGraw-Hill, 
1963. xii, 333 pp. $10.75. 


It is hard to believe that UNIVAC I, tae 
first commerical computer, came on the market 
less than 14 years ago. Perhaps no other teci- 
nological innovation has been exploited 30 
rapidly or bas had such a wide impact. In 
sociology alone, the computer is revolutioniz- 
ing the methods and techniques of empirical 
research; its importance in theory constructioa, 
if less visible now, may be no less revolutionary. 
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Sociologists should be grateful to the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association for having in- 
duced Green to forego his own research long 
enough to write this book, If its title and sub- 
title promise more than the text delivers (the 
applications come almost entirely from psy- 
chology), it will nevertheless be valuable both 
in training students and in giving more experi- 
enced users some of the background they need 
to use the computer effectively. i 

The first two of the four parts introduce 
computers and the principles of programming. 
The author here faces a problem that is almost 
unique in textbooks: the multiplicity of comput- 
ers with which his readers will have to deal 
makes it unwise to base his treatment on any 
one computer. Instead, he uses a hypothetical 
computer that resembles most of the actual com- 
puters with which his readers are likely to 
work, This lack of “fit” might seem a dis- 
advantage, but in fact, it frees the author to 
leave such unpleasant details as input and 
output routines to the manufacturers’ manuals 
and to concentrate instead on general principles. 
He does this with clarity and consideration for 
the student. True, there are some pedagogical 
difficulties: for example, the concept of “binary 
numbers” is used several pages before it is 
defined, but these difficulties are minor, 

The textbook style disappears in Part IL, 
which is a discursive account of different fields 
of application, rather than a systematic exposi- 
tion of general principles. Chapter 8, “Statistical 
Applications and Data Analysis,” deserves 
special mention for its value as an introduction 
to more conventional treatments of statistical 
computation, such as the recent manual by 
Cooley and Loknes. This chapter will help the 
computer user in choosing among existing pro- 
grams and in commissioning new ones. The 
other chapters in this section are likely to leave 
the sociological reader dissatisfied, even as they 
impress him with the ingenuity of the research- 
ers whose work is presented (for example, the 
author’s own “Baseball” program, in which the 
computer interprets questions put to it in 
ordinary Englisk), Thus thera is a chapter on 
generating lists of stimuli for psychological 
experiments and another on complex man- 
machine configurations, such as air-defense 
systems, Only two genuinely sociological prob- 
lems are discussed—social interaction and vot- 
ing—and they receive only one and a half pages. 
Furthermore, there is no mention of important 
work being done by political scientists and econ- 
omists in complex organizations and inter- 
national relations, 

Part IV returns to the textbook approach but 
on a more abstract level: an elementary ac- 
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count of how computers work and an introduc- 
tion to the exotic theory of “automata.” Know- 
ing something about what happens inside the 
computer will help the user understand that it 
is not a “giant brain” but a “universal symbol- 
manipulating device”’—a less romantic concep- 
tion, but a more useful one. 

The one real shortcoming of this otherwise 
admirable book is its lack of. sociological ap- 
plications. But it is a safe bet that several such 
applications will be reported in the next year 
or two, and we may hope that the success of 
this book will allow Green to include them in 
future editions. 

Hanan C. SELVIN 

The University of Rochester 


Classification and Indexing in the Social Sci- 
ences. By D. J. Fosgerr. Washington, D.C.: 
Butterworths, 1963. x, 190 pp. $6.95. 


Sociologists often fail to read material that 
bears on their research simply because they 
can’t find it. The putatively cumulative re- 
sults of the social sciences are widely dispersed 
and frequently lost as a result of current 
methods of library classification and indexing. 
Plans for improving this situation are the sub- 
ject of Foskett’s book. The author (a British 
librarian) stresses the desire of his profession 
to work with the social scientists, but it ap- 
pears that the librarians have for the most part 
been ignored. Once, perhaps, the cumulative 
lore of social science could be carried around 
in its practitioners’ several heads, but scientific 
growth means that codifying research results 
becomes a specialized task. Cumulative growth 
is retarded when research workers are out of 
touch with the curators of previous research; 
and some sociologists may recognize this re- 
tardation in their own field right now. 

Any unambiguous classificatory scheme will 
do equally well when it comes to filing informa- 
tion away; the test of a scheme is its relative 
efficiency for information retrieval. Foskett’s 
account of the great historic schemes—including 
of course the Library of Congress Classification, 
dominant in America, and the dreadful Dewey 
Decimal Classification—shows clearly enough 
why the social sciences have been inefficiently 
filed away in them. Most of the schemes were 
designed in the 19th century and could hardly 
have anticipated with much precision the direc- 
tion in which emerging sciences would move. 
More important today is that the task of classi- 
ficatory revision is done not by specialists in 
the fields whose growth makes the revision 
necessary but instead by librarians, whose world 
view the specialists do not often share. 
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In the U.S. the librarians’ estrangement from 
the social sciences results in classification of 
social science material primarily for the pur- 
poses of public education; thus the parochial 
and moral are celebrated and the comparative 
and realistic obscured. “Stratification,” for ex- 
ample, is filed under “social problems,” to rest 
between tales of virtuous poverty and accounts 


of affluent excess. Other problems arise from 


a growing emphasis on periodical rather than 
book publication, and from the Balkanization 
of the study of behavior into several vaguely 
bordered disciplines. Foskett suggests, however, 
that, a fundamental problem is latent in the 
social sciences’ general reliance on lay rather 
than a really technical terminology, a problem 
made manifest when machine retrieval of in- 
formation is essayed, because “natural language 
is far too vague and imprecise a tool to be of 
much use in the actual coding process.” No 
wonder that sociological library research calls 
for peripatetic skills and an intuitive grasp of 
ambiguous synonymy. 

Foskett’s book is relaxing, discursive, and 
programmatic. But it will enlighten any sociol- 
ogist who has ever wondered why library re- 
search is so refractory, and hearten any who 
hope that the situation might someday be im- 
proved. Sociology will immediately gain, and 
ultimately will be required, to attend to the 
problems which this volume treats. 

Joun FIntey Scott 

University of California, Davis 


The Role of Savings and Wealth in Southern 
Asia and the West. Edited by Ricaarp D. 
Lampert and Berr F. HoseLrrz. Paris 
UNESCO, 1963. 432 pp. $6.00. 


The volume consists primarily of a series 
of essays describing definitions of and atti- 
tudes toward wealth and the socio-economic 
mechanisms that contribute to its accumula- 
tion. The countries ‘concerned are Ceylon, 
Hong Kong, India, Malaya, Pakistan, the Phil- 
ippines, and Viet-Nam. The authors are prin- 
cipally sociologists and anthropologists or so- 
cially-oriented economists. It would be difficult 
to distinguish their training on the basis of 
these essays, however, since there is a heavy 
emphasis on the sociological and institutional, 
and the more technical macro-economic argu- 
ments are absent. 

This is particularly evident in the opening 
essay, in which Hoselitz and Lambert character- 
ize the savings-wealth nexus of Western soci- 
eties. They do so by using general analytical 
categories, some of which might be challenged 
empirically, but which are linked with the issues 
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emerging in the treatment of the countries of 
southern Asia. This is most definitely not the 
kind of article that would appear in a technical 
economic journal, and to this reader at least, 
it is not a convincing portrayal of the operation 
of our economic system. 

The essays dealing with specific countries 
are variable in their approach and quality. The 
article by M. S. Gore on India is a highly gen- 
eralized survey of attitudes, most of which are 
familiar to readers about that country, but 
which could have the status of a scholarly 
stereotype unless they are applied to a more 
‘clearly demarcated operational model. Other 
essays are rooted in clear empirical example, 
bringing together new information or re-present- 
ing old to provide an extremely valuable and 
handy source of reference, together with useful 
interpretations of social and economic processes. 

The concluding summary essay lacks punch, 
flogs some old horses such as “rationality,” and 
on the whole neither points up the most inter- 
esting comparisons, nor suggests new depart- 
ures for study. 

While there is much of value and merit in 
this compendium, it is not the most lively or 
successful of UNESCO contributions. And those 
who wish to use it frequently for reference will 
be most annoyed to find that it lacks a subject 
index, surely a grievous omission in a lengthy 
tome packed with so much detail. 

Cyr S. BELSHAW 

University of British Columbia 


Mexico: The Challenge of Poverty and Iliter- 
acy. By Ramon Epvuarpo Rur. San Marino, 
California: The Huntington Library, 1963. 
ziv, 234 pp. $6.00, 


Basically this book is a history of the Mexi- 
can Federal Rural School system from 1920 to 
the present, but it is also more than just another 
book about Mexican education. The history 
is more detailed and the evaluation is more 
objective. That Ruiz is not without compassion 
is evident in his background sections on the 
plight of the Mexican peasant. On the other 
hard he can, for example, discuss the cultural 
mission in its various forms without either 
uncritical enthusiasm for its intentions or naive 
acceptance of official reports of its accomplish- 
ments. In addition to his analytical treatment 
of official documents and public debates, Ruiz 
has searched out some of the scanty observa- 
tions of the rural school at the village and class- 
room level. Perhaps he still undervalues such 
data. Would it be unreasonable in the future 
to require every writer on Mexican rural schools 
to have visited perhaps 50 or more schools 
from Sonora to Quintana Roo, most of them 
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not accessible by a paved road and not selected 
by school officials? As in this country, all too 
much debate about education has been based on 
what official policy says should be happening 
in the school—or what the often naive and 
objective teacher thinks he is doing. 

Ruiz’s book has a number of points of 
sociological interest. He treats Mexico as a 
case history of importance for the problems of 
more recently emerging countries faced with 
the vicious cycle of poverty and illiteracy. 
Various changes in past policies are effectively 
related to the men involved and to changing 
political philosophies and social movements. 
Ruiz recognizes that literacy without function 
is meaningless if not impossible. The success 
of the school system is closely tied with the 
problems of economic betterment and social 
reform in feudal-like societies. While Mexico 
is getting richer, population growth is outstrip- 
ping resources; while there are more literates 
in Mexico than ever before, there also are 
many more illiterates than ever before. He 
predicts that in 1964 there will be two million 
more children of school age than in 1960, with 
no corresponding increase in schools. Prospects 
of population control are remote in a country 
with limited resources, a rising birth rate and 
declining death rate and perhaps the fastest 
population growth rate in the world. 

RALPH L, BEALS 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Assuring Freedom to the Free: A Century of 
Emancipation in the U.S.A. Edited by ARNOLD 
M. Rose. Introduction by the Honorable 
Lynpon B. Jomnson. Detroit, Michigan: 
Wayne State University Press, 1964. 306 pp. 
$6.95. 


This book is a selection from the essays and 
addresses presented at the year-long centenary 
celebration of the Emancipation Proclamation 
sponsored by Wayne State University in 1963. 
It includes an introduction by (then) Vice- 
President Lyndon B. Jobnson, a reprint of 
Abraham Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, 
and 13, essays by authorities and scholars on 
various aspects of Negro life and thought in 
America. 

The contributors are by no means unanimous 
in their assessment of the Negro’s future. Al- 
though most are hopeful, James Q. Wilson is 
pessimistic about the positive effects of the 
contemporary militant movement for equality. 
on the Negro masses. Without better education 
and higher incomes, and faced with the dismal 
consequences of increasing technological unem- 
ployment, Negroes may enjoy a hollow victory 
should their struggle for civil rights be success- 
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ful. G. Franklin Edwards suggests a similar 
short-run outcome, but his essay is couched in 
a much more optimistic tone. Echoing, so it 
would seem, Park’s belief in the enhanced op- 
portunities for freedom in the city, Robert C. 
Weaver argues that the increasing urbanization 
of the Negro “offers Negroes a chance to change 
and improve their status in the nation.” Rayford 
Logan’s history of the mass-produced, negative 
stereotype that the Negro must overcome, por- 
trays another facet of the enormous burden the 
Negro bears. But several of the essays celebrate 
“progress” in civil rights and look forward to 
a rosier future. The consignment of the Negro 
to a Panglossian future should, however, be 
tempered by examining the extent to which the 
study of the Negro is characterized by what 
Gunnar Myrdal attributes to the study of un- 
derdeveloped countries, viz., a “diplomatic bias” 
tending toward optimism. 

The weakest section of the book is the first, 
entitled “The Negro in the Context of History.” 
John Hope Franklin’s hortatory survey of the 
century since Emancipation is clearly inferior 
to his historical writings on the subject. Arnold 


Rose’s account of distortions in conventional ` 


American histories of the Negro is superficial 
and might better have been written by one of 
the historians—Kenneth M. Stampp ard Law- 
rence Litwack come to mind—who has devoted 
himself to the task of setting the record straight. 
Carleton Lee’s attempt to explain the -eligious 
roots of the Negro protest is pretentious, and 
Broadus Butler’s examination of Detroit’s al- 
legedly unique importance in the promulgation 
of the Emancipation Proclamation is uncon- 
vincing. The essays in the second section of 
the book, “The Negro in a Changing Society,” 
are written with greater detachment. If their 
outlook is more pessimistic, it is matched by a 
greater attention to the facts. In this section 
the essay on “Legal Concepts in the Quest for 
Equality,” by Charles Quick and Donald King, 
should be of special interest to civil rights at- 
torneys and students of the sociology of law. 
The final section on “Social Movements Among 
American Negroes” contains a justification of 
the Urban League by its director, Whitney 
Young, a history of the changing interests and 
activities of American Negro intellectuals by 
John Hope Franklin, and C. Eric Lincoln’s now 
familiar analysis of the Black Muslim move- 
ment. Although brief histories of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People appear in several of the essays, there 
is, regrettably, no presentation of the role and 
functions of the Congress on Racial Equality. 

Careful readers will find in several of the 
essays hypotheses worthy of testing and ques- 
tions needing further examination. For example, 
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would land reform in the post-bellum South 
have materially affected the Negro as much 
as Myrdal suggests? If so, what urban equiva- 
lent of land reform would materially affect his 
present condition and enhance his chances to- 
day in the cities to which he is more and more 
drawn? - 

x STANFORD M., LYMAN 

Sonoma State College, Cotati, California 


Organizing Educational Research. By PAUL F. 
LazarsTELD and Sam D. Sreser. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall Inc., 1964. 113 pp. 
3.75, 


This volume reports an exploratory study of 
the organization of educational research acti- 
vity. The study resulted from concern about 
the quality of many educational research proj- 
ects submitted to the College Entrance Examin- 
ation Board. The authors’ original intent was to 
analyze educational research organization by 
the methods used in a prior study of social 
science research institutes, but they soon recog- 
nized that the previous instruments and methods 
were not entirely appropriate, for the following 
reasons: (1) Educational research is done by 
individuals rather than in institutes to a greater 
extent than in social science; (2) In comparison 
with social science faculties, norms for research 
are less clearly defined in professional schools; 
(3) A strong tradition in schools of education 
favors applied research and service to the pro- 
fession rather than the extension of basic knowl- 
edge; (4) There are a number of independent 
educational testing and evaluation organizations 
which have no parallel in social science; (5) 
Educational researchers do not have as clearly 
identified a reference group as social science 
researchers do. 

The identification of these differences is both 
a major contribution of the study and the basis 
for its major weakness. The fact that the 
authors “only gradually became aware of the 
five differences” (p. 5) seriously limited the 
contribution they could make, though they are 
to be commended for their forthright recogni- 
tion of their handicap and resulting inade- 
quacies of this study. 

Problems of educational research identified 
include those arising from an orientation toward 
service rather than basic research; from the 
career patterns of educational researchers, and 
from the research climate in schools of educa- 
tion. These are interrelated problems already 
recognized by those in the field. Several organi- 
zations have now separated basic research from 
service functions with some success, and schools 
of education are increasingly emphasizing re- 
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search in their reward systems. This is mocify- 
ing the research climate in some institutions, so 
that competent persons will be more likely to 
commit their careers to research. 

The authors emphasize a fourth set of prob- 
lems concerned with dissemination and feed- 
back, but they leave the reader with the im- 
pression that educational practitioners do not 
use research results because they are “indif- 
ferent” or “recalcitrant” (p. 33) with regard 
to educational research. Practitioners are I 
believe, generally anxious to apply research 
results, Perhaps the problem stems more from 
the low quality of much educational research end 
the inability of professional educators to dis- 
tinguish between conclusions from well-designed 
and soundly executed research and those based 
on the current fashions in practice disseminated 
by professional consultants and educational 
writers. 

Lazarsfeld and Sieber offer a series of recom- 
mendations to overcome some of the problems 
in educational research: “Filling the gap be- 
tween educational research as a specialty aad 
the social and behavioral sciences” (p. 61); 
“Strengthening the relation between the ince- 
pendent agencies and the universities” (p. 62); 
“Improving the training program” (p. 63); 
“Improving the utilization of research ins-i- 
tutes” (p. 66); and “Establishing field testing 
and demonstration centers” (p. 69). Few edi- 
cational researchers would take issue with these 
recommendations. Most of them have previous_y 
been made by members of that group. 

This report deserves careful reading by pro- 
fessional educators for the discussion of tke 
differences between social science and educa- 
tional research, the analysis of problems, and 
the recommendations given, all show that tke 
authors were perceptive once they became ac- 
quainted with the educational research system. 

Wizur B. BROOKOVER 

Michigan State University. 


Indian Students in Britain, By Amar KUMAR 
SıncH, New York: Asia Publishing Hous2 
1963, xvii, 208 pp. $10.75. 

English higher education has variously served 
as an instrument of empire and of emancipation. 
India has been a special beneficiary of the 
British educational system. Among others, 
Tagore, Gandhi, Nehru, Patel and Radakrishnar: 
studied in the West and Indians now represent 
the largest nationality group among foreigr 
students enrolled in British umiversities 
Strangely enough, except for two reports 
issued by official committees early in this cen- 
tury, Singh’s dissertation is the first full scale 
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investigation wholly devotec to Indian students 
in Britain. 

This monograph is doubly welcome because 
it allows comparison with inquiries conducted 
in an American setting, Sociologists familiar 
with the SSRC studies on cross-cultural ed- 
ucation and related work wIl recall references 
to the disjunction between expectation and 
reality; the classic problems of bed, board, and 
boredom; the difficulties of adjusting to alien 
academic patterns; the students’ favorable 
responses to Anglo-Saxon efficiency, discipline, 
and industry; and their nezative reaction to 
Western restraint, absence o: family solidarity, 
and racial arrogance. Singh’s data, which sug- 
gest that the proces of “adjustment” exhibits 
the characteristics of a U-shaped curve, is com- 
patible with materials develcped by Beals and 
Humphrey, Coelho, Lysagaard, and Sewell and 
Davidsen. ; 

The merit of Indian Sindents in Britain, 
then, does not reside in the novelty of its 
findings but rather in the comparative rigor 
of its execution. Singh’s analysis rests on a 
firmer quantitative base than most American 
researches on foreign students and he is able, 
therefore, to elevate conjecture to the level of 
evidence. The author makes judicious use of 
participant observation, case histories, and in- 
terview materials, but his primary sources of 
data are two questionnaires—an initial “exten- 
sive survey” and a supplemeatary probing in- 
strument—distributed to Indian students at Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Manchester, Leeds, and Lon- 
don. The response rate, in both instances nearly 
70 per cent, is generally satisfactory and a 
reasonably careful inquiry into the character- 
istics of non-respondents procuced no warrant 
for suspecting any serious biaa in the findings. 

The N’s of 400 and 67 respectively are suf- 
ficiently large to establish the zero-order rela- 
tionships between an expanded array of struc- 
tural and personal variables and various as- 
pects of student attitudes and experience. The 
composite portrait of the successful Indian 
sojourner and scholar who admires his hosts 
is a young, upper-class, financially secure 
undergraduate, with low nurturance needs and 
high social skills, residing at Oxbridge, during 
the latter period of his stay. Unfortunately, 
limited resources and the nature of his design 
restricted Singh’s attempts at multivariate 
analysis and precluded any assessment of 
the relative impact of inputs and outputs on 
educational outcomes. 

Edward Shils says in the foreword to this vol- 
ume that “Dr. Singh's study is only a begin- 
ning,” and adds that he “has dealt in a way 
more effective than any other inquirer has pre- 
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viously done, with the factors which determine 
the intellectual outcome of the Indian student’s 
foreign sojourn.” Both of these estimates seem 
eminently just. 
Marvin BRESSLER 
Princeton University. 


Society in the Mind: Elements of Social Eidos. 
By CHartes Mapcr, New York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1964. 158 pp. -$4.50. 

The title of this brief study raises questions 
that the author does not fully answer. What 

‘ could he possibly mean by the Hegelian expres- 

sion “society in the mind” and why does he in- 
troduce Plato’s notion of eidos into a contem- 
porary sociological work? He claims that “Each 
of us has in mind some sort of picture (seldom 
clearly in focus) of society,” and even though 
this assertion is fortified by a quotation from 
Louis Wirth, the matter remains a mystery. It 
may in fact be doubted whether we have any 
such thing as a picture of society. We surely 
have a picture of a bottle of sherry, a sky- 
scraper, and the front page of The Times; but 
society is as abstract as love, democracy, and 
the transcendental unity of apperception—and 
there is no clear sense in which we have an 
image of them, 

Let the author explain: “In my usage, eidos, 
as a whole, means the predominant character 
of the whole stock of ideas available in a soci- 
ety or group. Social eidos then means that part 
of edios which relates to social institutions 
and activities.’ Now, however, he is’ talking 
about something else; namely, that all societies 
have dominant ideas and that some of these 
ideas achieve realization or objectification in 
institutions—a perfectly proper, if orthodox, 
observation. But the institutions themselves 
are not “in the mind,” nor are the societies in 
which they occur. Unfortunately, the author 
fails in what follows to remove these initial 
confusions. 

Before we finish we are taught to distinguish 
general eidos, social eidos, general social struc- 
ture, the social structure of general eidos, and 
the social structure of social eidos. It is not 
difficult to do this, but one wonders if the 
effort is worthwhile. 

In any event, the author traces, in a series 
of Comtean stages, the eidos of archaic or 


primitive societies, the speculative and moral- 


izing eidos of India, China, and Greece, and 
the eidos of our own society—an eidos that 
emphasizes a technical rationality. In the 
second part of his book he recounts, often with 
excessive quotation, the relevant notions of 
Comte, Marx, Pareto, Freud, and Parsons. In 
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the concluding part he offers in ten brief chap- 
ters, some no more than a few paragraphs long, 
his own thoughts on a new eidos for a new 
society and attempts to show how various ele- 
ments can be combined to produce it. 

To discern the ruling ideas of our own society 
and to discover in them possibilities for the 
future is surely a meritorious enterprise. It is an 
enterprise, however, which in this book leads 
to no firm or complete conclusion. We know 
only that Madge prefers an aesthetic to a moral 
utopia. 

ROBERT BIERSTEDT 

New York University 
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Soziologie und Geschichte. By Otto HINTZE. 
Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1964. 
543 pp. 


This’ volume is a greatly expanded second 
edition of a collection of essays, originally pub- 
lished in 1942, now re-edited with a lengthy in- 
troduction by Gerhard Oestreich. The volume 
is divided into two parts, one containing essays 
and reviews dealing broadly with the. relation 
of sociology to politics, the other with theory 
and history, though the distinction is not clear- 
cut. 

As Oestreich points out, Hintze came to soci- 
ological and general theoretical considerations 
after he had established himself as a historian, 
specializing in the two fields of Prussian and 
comparative constitutional history.’ These in- 
terests, however, differentiated Hintze from his 
professional colleagues quite early (1897, 1903), 
leading perhaps to the dilemma that his work 
was considered too sociological by historians, 
and too historical by sociologists, 

The essays here collected are best considered 
a theoretical supplement to those contained in 
Staat und Verfassung, dealing with compara- 
tive constitutional history (cf. my review, 
Review, April, 1963, pp. 296-98). There are 
several short review articles including Hintze’s 
very appreciative comments on Max Weber, 
commemorative essays on his teacher Droysen 
and on Gustav Schmoller, and some short po- 
litical essays which are highly instructive pieces 
of rethinking by a conservative monarchist dur- 
ing the years of the Weimar Republic. Of great- 
est interest to sociologists will be a valuable 
historical and sociological analysis of govern- 
ment officials as a status group, originally pub- 
lished as a separate lecture in 1911, and several 
critical essays evaluating the work of Roscher, 
Scheler, Oppenheimer, Troeltsch and Sombart. 

The latter resemble book reviews, but in fact 
they are long critical essays containing independ- 
ent expositions of Hintze’s own intellectual posi- 
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tion. Thus, the essay on Roscher is a précis of 
Hintze’s approach to comparative constitutional 
history (pp. 12-45), supplemented (on pp. 268 
ff. in the essay on Oppenheimer) by an exposi- 
tion of his views on the relation of state and 
society and the comparative history of imperi- 
alism. The essay on Scheler contains Hintze’s 
‘analysis of the relation between “material and 
ideal interests” (to use Max Weber’s phrase}, 
which has a contribution to make to current 
discussions of role-theory almost 40 years after 
it was written. Hintze’s analysis of the inde- 
pendent significance of political decisions for 
the development of European capitalism (in his 
critique of Sombart and especially on pp. 427- 
52) is directly relevant to current discussions of 
economic development. 

In his valuable introduction, Oestreich em- 
phasizes the contemporary relevance of Hintze’s 
approach and analyzes his place in German po- 
litical and intellectual history. The present note 
will serve its purpose if it helps interested Amer- 
ican social scientists find the “nuggets” that are 
rather buried in this volume. 

REINHARD BENDIX 

University of California, Berkeley 


Fact and Theory in Social Science. Edited by 
EARL W. Count and Gorpon T. Bow Les. 
Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1964. 
xvi, 253 pp. $5.50. 


This volume is a Festschrift in honor of 
Douglas Haring. Its central theme, according 
to the editors, is to “indicate the kind of 
thinking about social man that is generally 
current in twentieth century America.” The 
result is a disparate and heterogeneous pot- 
pourri, in terms of both approach and substan- 
tive content. I cannot do justice within present 
space limitations to the high quality and read- 
ability of the constituent papers, but in spite 
of these positive characteristics, the book lacks 
any kind of empirical, methodological or theo- 
retical focus. Bowles contributes a short bio- 
graphical essay, and Paul Meadows interprets 
Haring’s theoretical contributions (which, to- 
gether with Haring’s bibliography constitute the 
short Part One of the book), but otherwise 
Haring’s influence on the contributors is dif- 
cult to discover, For example, although Haring’s 
empirical contributions are almost entirely de- 
voted to Japan, there are no papers by Japan 
specialists. 

Part Two of the book, entitled “Dimensions 
of Sociological Thought,” includes William C. 
Lehmann’s piece on Johann Gottfried von 
Herder. John W. Bennett skillfully analyzes the 
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contribution of anthropology to the creation of 
social myths and criticizes his profession for its 
detachment from events ard ideology. Earl W. 
Count’s thoughtful epistemological essay argues 
that “facts” are themselves symbolizations of 
experience and, hence, cultural and culture- 
bound phenomena. Count also deals with the 
problems of reductionism, quantification and 
uniqueness in the handling of social science 
“facts.” In a more anecdotal and narrative 
form, R. E. L. Faris is concerned with the valid- 
ity and reliability of facts and fact-gathering 
techniques in behavioral science. 

The third part of the bcok is entitled ‘“De- 
velopments in Social Theory,” although its first 


‘item is more methodological than theoretical. 


Carl J. Friedrich criticizes the classification sys- 
tem of H.R.A.F. as an instrument for develop- 
ing political theory, and advocates a system 
stressing process as well as structure and insti- . 
tutions. Talcott Parsons’ piece on “structure- 
function” contains nothing important that he 
has not said elsewhere, but the author is at 
his most readable. I am nct certain, however, 
that everybody would agree that in the United 
States, “. . , explicit concern with general theory 
has been confined to a relativzly small number of 
persons, most notably mysel and a small num- 
ber closely associated with me at some stage 
of their careers” (p. 150). 

John F. Manfredi argues that with increas- 
ing social complexity, the renge of cultural or 
structural alternatives narrows, and, hence, that 
an increasing convergence cf structure occurs 
between the world’s societies. Ernest Becker 
closes this part of the book with a critical 
piece in which he contrasts the more limited 
notion of “Oedipus complex” with the broader 
concept of “Oedipus phase? as a “universal 
developmental sequence in the human primates” 
(p. 169). 

The last section of the book on “Cultural 
Relativity” consists of empirical material from 
four cultures. T, F. Mcilwraith deals with the 
perception and interpretation of sensory experi- 
ence in terms of values and beliefs among the 
Bella Coola of British Colsmbia. Morris E. 
Opler richly documents how the value system 
and familial practices of Northern Indian vil- 
lagers defeat national meascres of population 
control, E. S. Craighill Handy relates the active 
volcanic environment of a Hawaiian group to 
the latter’s religious beliefs and behavior, and 
finally, Alfred Rodman Hussey, the only non- 
academician among the contributors, analyzes 
historically the role of the American official 
overseas and his problems of adjustment. 

In short, I enjoyed reading the book, but it 
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reminded me of Hamlet with neither a Prince 
of Denmark nor a plot. . 
PIERRE L. VAN DEN BERGHE 
State University of New York at Bufalo 


Die Entwicklung der empirischen Sozialfor- 
schung in der Sowjetunion. By RENÉ AHL- 
BERG. Report No. 60 of the Osteuropa In- 
stitute, Free University of Berlin. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrossowitz, 1964. 80 pp. No price 
indicated. 

Marksistskaia i burzhuasnaia sostiologita segod- 
nis. By the Pamosopny Institute, USSR 
ACADEMY oF Sciences, Edited by V. F. Kox- 
STANTINOV, G. V. Osov, and V. S. Semenov. 
Moscow: “Nauka” Publishing House, 1964. 
478 pp. 1 ruble 95 kopeks. 


Both these volumes deal with the new Soviet 
sociology of the 1960’s. The second volume 
partly bears out the first, and partly contradicts 
its conclusions. 

The first volume is a fine monograph in the 
sociology of knowledge. The author, René 
Ahlberg, is an associate of the Osteuropa Insti- 
tute of the Free University in West Berlin. He 
approaches Soviet sociology by way of the 
country’s established social philosophy, Histor- 
ical Materialism. 

To rationalize his drastic telescoping of social 
change, Stalin favored a deductive theory that 
portrayed not reality but future-oriented ideal- 
ization of it. Under a less coercive leadership 
since the 1950's, sociology turned to the cogni- 
tive or positivistic element in Historical Materi- 
alism. As a consequence, while vast differences 
remain, Soviet sociologists are more and more 
receptive to the empirical orientation of their 
Western colleagues. In bare outline, this is 
Ahlberg’s theme. 

Based on a close analysis of published pri- 
mary sources, the monograph ends with two 
predictions. Just as in the West the turn to 
empiricism meant a more conservative theory 
of society and social change, the same may now 
become true of Soviet sociology. On the other 
hand, the author does not rule out a major 
divergence. In pluralistic societies an empirical 
orientation has reduced sociology to a system- 
stabilizing science. In the USSR, the present 
need to shed theory-bound “false conscious- 
ness” might elevate the field into an agency of 
enlightenment. f 

The second volume under review consists of 
34 statements, by Soviet participants and non- 
participants, on the Fifth World Congress of 
Sociology, held in Wasbington in 1962. The 
main discrepancy between Ahlberg’s conclusions 
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and the Russian-language collection is sug- 
gested by the title of the latter, Marxist and 
Bourgeois Sociology Today. A Manichean di- . 
chotomy pervades the Soviet volume: capitalism 
and socialism or communism, idealism and 
materialism and, most often, “bourgeois” soci- 
ology and “Marxist” sociology. One side embod- 
ies darkness and failure. The other is all light 
and success. Thus the collection recalls the 
kind of self-idealization that derives factual 
and general propositions from a priors doctrine. 

But within this unmistakable adherence to 
earlier. ways of theorizing, Ahlberg’s conclus- 
ions find some support. Compared to writings 
of even a few years ago, we find here evidence 
of more research on Soviet society, and more 
knowledge of social science abroad. And while 
to Western eyes the collection appears rudi- 
mentary, ultra-polemical, and ultra-official, per- 
haps one-fourth of its papers and briefer notes 
constitute at least partial exceptions. These 
exceptions include Andreeva and Rutkevich on 
non-manual occupations in the USSR; Osipov 
on social research and on mathematical models; 
Zvorykin on Merton and Parsons; Novikov on 
the Parsons theory of social action; Motro- 
shilova on Western sociology of knowledge; 
Grashchenkov on the sociology of medicine. 

The Soviet collection supports Ablberg’s con- 
clusions in one other domain. It shows that 
some concerns and criticisms of Soviet soci- 
ology could indeed interest and even benefit 
sociologists elsewhere. But here, too, Marsist 
and Bourgeois Sociology Today barely scratches 
the surface. 

GEORGE FISCHER 
Cornell University 


What is Sociology? An Introduction to the Dis- 
cipline and Profession. By ALEX INKELES. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. 
120 pp. (paper $1.50), 

This little volume belongs to the Foundations 
of Modern Sociology Series, the ably designed 
project of which Inkeles is also the editor. Here 
Inkeles tries to combine within a concise scope 
an introduction to some of the central problems 
of sociology, a discussion of the character and 
significance of the discipline as a whole, and (in 
the last chapter) an overview of the present 
state of the discipline as a profession in this 
country. This is an ambitious undertaking. 
Inkeles succeeds remarkably well in what he 
sets out to do. The volume should be welcome, 
both to undergraduate instructors, looking for 
good supplementary readings and to the wilder 
ones who want to dispense with textbooks alto- 
gether. 
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Inkeles begins with a discussion of the sub- 
ject matter of sociology, paying special atten- 
tion to the relation of sociology to other dis- 
ciplines also concerned with the study of human 
phenomena. Sociology is characterized as seek- 
ing “to explain the nature of social order and 
social disorder” (p. 25). What this means is 
explicated in the following four chapters—one 
on different models of society used by sociolo- 
gists, one on conceptions of man employed in 
sociological analysis, one on the fundamental 
character of social life as such and one on the 
fundamental processes taking place in society. 
These chapters are followed by a discussion of 
the nature of sociology as a science and by a 
very useful chapter on the status of the profes- 
sion, giving the reader a sensible idea of how 
all this erudition might be applied to earning a 
respectable living. The volume concludes with 
a brief but convincing discussion of the rela- 
tions between free sociological inquiry and the 
apen society. 

Inkeles is at his best when he expounds what 
sociologists do and what their basic concepts 
mean. Thus his passages on the units of social 
organization, on stratification and mobility, and 
on social change are lucid and to the point, nec- 
essarily reducing highly complex issues to simple 
terms, but without talking down to the reader 
or giving him the idea that there are no prob- 
lems. Inkeles is much weaker when he deals 
with broad theoretical issues. Thus, in the chap- 
ter on models of society, he discusses the evolu- 
tionary model, the organismic model (struc- 
tural-functionalism), equilibrium versus conflict 
models (structural-functionalism as berated by 
its critics), the physical science model, and sta- 
tistical and mathematical models. It is revealing 
that nowhere in this entire section is any refer- 
ence made to Max Weber, who is cited as a 
“founding father” a little earlier, The “model” 
left out completely here is that of society as a 
network of human meanings. Again, in the 
ckapter on conceptions of man there are excel- 
lent summaries of contemporary work on the 
borderline of sociology and psychology, but no 
mention of the now sizable efforts on the border- 
line of sociology and philosophical anthropology. 

The limitation of Inkeles’ perspective comes 
out most clearly in his discussion of whether 
sociology is a science. He tells his reader that 
the fundamental debate is between “those who 
wish sociology to be a humanistic discipline 
rather than a science” (p. 93) and those who 
have decided on the latter designation. The en- 
suing argument makes the reader think that the 
“humanists” among the sociologists do not be- 
lieve in generalization or the search for reguler- 
ities, oppose meaning to measurement, and in- 
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sist on an “engaged sociology.” This will come 
as something of a surprise to sociologists who 
have mainly looked to Weber for the methodo- 
logical clarification of sociclogy as a humanistic 
discipline. Inkeles misses the entire theoretical 
issue at this point, and one must regret that 
so misleading a discussion occurs in a book 
aimed at beginners in the field. 

These flaws, though, are not serious enough 
to subvert the purpose for which the volume is 
intended. Indeed, so far as Inkeles’ theoretical 
limitations are representative of those of the 
American sociological establishment at large, 
the purpose of telling the uninitiated just what 
it is that American sociologists do and think is 
perhaps enhanced, And Inkeles presents sociol- 
ogy with moderation, with a large store of 
knowledge at his disposal, and with refreshing 
clarity and economy of language. 

- Peter L. Bercer 

New Schook for Social Research 


Sociology and the Field of Public Health. By 
Epwarp A. SUCHMAN. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1964. 132 pp. $2.00 paper. 


This monograph is the fifth in a series of 
bulletins concerned with the applications of 
sociology to various fields of professional prac- 
tice, prepared under the joint sponsorship of 
the American Sociological Association and the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

Suchman’s main theme is that there has 
been “a drastic shift in the nature and signifi- 
cance of modern disease patterns and in soci- 
ety’s methods for providing care” resulting in 
a reorientation of public health philosophy and 
activity and encouraging greater collaboration 
between sociologists and public health practi- 
tioners. Rather than simply describing ways 
in which sociclogy can coatribute to public 
health, he points out that sociology as a science 
may benefit substantively, theoretically, and 


methodologically from collaborative efforts 
with the field cf public health. 
With respect to methcdology, Suchman 


emphasizes epidemiology as the common meet- 
ing ground of public health and sociology; he 
points out that the social survey is also “the 
methodological backbone of epidemiology.” 
In fact, he says, “The methodology of com- 
munity public health research is to a large 
extent, the methodology of social research.” 
Substantive and theoretical interests of soci- 
ology in public health research are also noted, 
such as in family and community decision-mak- 
ing processes, in addition to social factors in 
disease and differential patterns of medical care. 

The heart of the bulletin is in the two chap- 
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ters entitled, “Sociology and Basic Health 
Processes” and “Sociology Applied to Public 
Health Practice.” In the former chapter Such- 
man provides several examples of mutual inter- 
est concerning the study of social factors in 
the distribution, etiology, and definition of 
public health problems and the response of 
society to them. A weakness in this section 
of the volume is that in discussing the social 
etiology of disease Suchman refers to mental 
disorders, heart disease, cancer, and arthritis, 
giving due recognition to the work of social 
scientists in research on mental disorders but 
neglecting his colleagues’ work in the other 
diseases, e.g., Wardwell, Syme, Reeder, Marks, 
and Eichhorn in heart disease and Graham in 
cancer. On the other hand, these two chapters 
are rich in other respects, not the least of which 
is the author’s insightful and thought-provoking 
conceptual approach. 

The discussion of the kinds of public health 
activities engaged in by -sociologists, while 
generally good, is not quite accurate. For ex- 
ample, Suchman relies on a preliminary and 
unofficial mimeographed report concerning the 
teaching of public health administration to 
characterize the UCLA School of Public Health 
curriculum, particularly its social science por- 
tion, as “highly applied” (pp. 143-144). As a 
matter of fact, in the two sociology courses 
offered by the school, the emphasis is on social 
epidemiology rather than on public health 
practice, as Suchman implies. 

This bulletin, like the others preceding it, 
is a perceptive and well-written analysis of the 
relations between sociology and a practicing 
professional field. It should make a welcome 
addition to the bookshelf of every sociologist. 

Lro G. REEDER 

University of California, Los Angeles 


Group Psychotherapy and Group Function. 
Edited by Max Rosenpaum and Mutton 
Bercer, New York and London: Basic Books, 
Inc., 1963. xii 690 pp. $12.50. 
This volume is a well organized and judi- 

clously selected collection of readings about 

group psychotherapy. It goes without saying 
that it is incomplete and that it contains some 
contributions of questionable value, but it is 

comprehensive enough to give the reader a 

guide to the existing literature and a certain 

grasp of the field. 

The editors’ general introduction offers an 
account of the historical development of group 
psychotherapy and a reasonable appraisal of its 
present state, and informative chapters intro- 
duce each of the several parts of the volume. 
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The first section, “Social Psychology and Small 
Group Theory,” contains six papers, includ- 
ing a hortatory speech by Gardner Murphy 
which was delivered before a conference of 
the American Group Psychotherapy Asso- 
ciation, the ubiquitous papers by Asch and 
Sherif which appeared some years ago in the 
Scientific American, and reports of studies 
by Harvey and Consalvi, Stock and Thelen, 
and Knudsen. The next group of papers rep- 
resents the historical development of the disci- 
pline. Some of the contributions: were written 
by the early pioneers in therapeutic group work, 
Joseph H. Pratt, L. Cody Marsh, and Trigant 
Burrows. Other articles describe the contri- 
butions of Joseph Jules Dejerine, Alfred Adler, 
Carl G. Jung, Harry Stack Sullivan and Karen 
Horney. In view of the careful consideration 
given to the classical theorists, it is interesting 
to note that the work of Sigmund Freud is not 
separately evaluated. 

The third and largest section of the volume 
is devoted to papers on theory and technique. 
In 18 essays virtually every major topic of 
group psychotherapy is addressed. Although 
the selection is decidely eclectic, the psychoan- 
alytic perspective is most strongly represented. 
The only work of monograph size included’ 
is by Alexander Wolf, describing psycho- 
analysis in groups. The fourth part of the 
book consists of articles describing group 
psychotherapy in special settings or with spe- 
cial types of patients. Included are papers on 
work in the military establishment and with 
such diverse groups as psychotic patients, el- 
derly patients, alcoholics, defective delinquents 
and retarded readers. Problems relating to the 
training of therapists are dealt with in four 
papers, the longest of which is a truly fine de- 
scription of the training program at Hillside 
Hospital by Aaron Stein. The final section is 
devoted to new developments in group psycho- 
therapy. It consists of articles on such diverse 
topics as the teaching of the theologian Martin 
Buber, the role of psychotropic drugs, and ad- 


_ vances in family therapy. The book closes with 


a statement by Eugene L. Hartley. It is a pity 
that these concluding remarks are confined to 
four pages; with more space Hartley might have 
attempted to answer some of the important 
questions he raised. 

Since the editors make several explicit state- 
ments, and many allusions, to the effect that 
the base of group psychotherapy must be broad- 
ened by including the teachings of the social 
sciences, it is necessary to note that the present 
collection contributes very little to this object- 
ive. The discrepancy between what is urged and 
what is accomplished is evident in the dispro- 
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portionally small number of selections from the 
social science literature; only six of the 51 
papers came from outside the discipline of group 
psychotherapy proper. Beyond that, the ed- 
itors’ references to the social sciences are ex- 
ceedingly brief and occasionally misleading. 
Undoubtedly space limitations played a part 
in this. There is, however, in this economy 
a certain point at which a topic fares better 
when entirely omitted and the reader'is merely 
directed to find out for himself. 
Econ BITTNER 
Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute 


The Unconscious in Social Relations: An Anal- 
ysis of Unconscious Processes in Personality, 
Society, and Culture. By OTAKAR MACHOTKA, 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1964. 
zziii, 321 pp. $6.00. 


“The aim of this book”, states the author, 
‘Ss to point to the role of the unconscious in 
social life in almost all its breadth. To my 
knowledge, no such attempt has yet been made.” 
The concept “unconscious” is used here in the 
broadest sense and includes “unresponsive, un- 
discriminating, conditioned, subliminal, unat- 
tending, insightless, unremembering, unlearned, 
unrecognizing, ignored and unavailable to aware- 
ness”. The psychoanalytic meaning of the term 
is said to represent only a fraction of what it 
encompasses. 

Machotka wrote a brief analysis of uncon- 
scious processes of adaptation and adjustment 
shortly before the Communist coup of 1948 in 
Czechoslovakia. After his arrival in the U.S, he 
examined the writings of sociologists in greater 
detail and found frequent references to the 
unconscious but these were usually brief and 
unsystematic. This led him eventually to write 
the present book. He freely admits that his 
conclusions in this unexplored area have the 
nature of general hypotheses rather than of 
established truth. 

In Part I various types of unconscious ex- 
periences are described with appropriate illus- 
trations. Experiences that are unconscious while 
occurring are distinguished from those that are 
conscious while occurring but later drop into 
unconsciousness. Part II includes an account of 
such psychological factors and processes as men- 
tal sets, habit, imitation, unconscious learning 
and thinking. Part IIT deals with configurations 
in the emotions, social ties and norms, attitudes 
and values. Part IV carries the analysis into the 
realm of personality and culture. 

Machotka has performed a service investigat- 
ing a level of thought, feeling and interaction 
that is often difficult to conceptualize and un- 
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derstand. Current fashions in sociological re- 
search, with their emphasis on quantitative 
methods, are confronted here with a new chal- 
lenge. So too with psychology. The violent 
rejection of the deep and dark abysses of the 
human psyche by modern 2xperimentalists sug- 
gests that further explorations of the uncon- 
scious may require a kind of scholarship—new 
for latter-day empiricists but thoroughly famil- 
iar to humanists—that is hospitable to the im- 
precise, but invaluable, insights derived from 
intuitive sensitivity. 

Yet it is strange that the author should give 
only passing attention to psychoanalytic con- 
cepts. Here is a body of theory about the un- 
conscious which has been criticized and defended 
ad nauseam, and which has exerted a profund 
influence on the thinking of many social scien- 
tists. True enough, Freudian and post-Freudian 
theories represent only one type of approach 
and undoubtedly other theories of the uncon- 
scious are needed; but the virtual neglect of 
this revolutionary perspective in the book wn- 
der review is still puzzling. 

Nevertheless, this book fulfills its purpose in 
underlining the prevalence and the significance 
of unconscious processes. It also stresses the 
need for more systematic analyses of the sub- 
terranean currents coursing through society. 

Craupe C, BOWMAN 

Temple University 


Shared. Fate: A Theory of Adoption and Men- 
tal Health, By H. Dav Kex. New York and 
London: Collier-Macmillar, 1964. xiv, 192 pp. 
$4.95, 


This perceptive, well-executed volume adds 
an important work to the literature of the 
sociology of the family. It is based on ten 
years of research involving approximately 2000 
Canadian and American families with adopted 
children. 

Kirk begins by analyzing the cultural and 
social settings in which adoption occurs, His 
evidence shows that adopters are typically role 
handicapped by lack of preparation for non- 
fecundity and adoption. Their parental roles 
are further complicated by the often contradic- 
tory attitudes concerning adcption that prevail 
in professional agencies as well as in the com- 
munity at large. In his discussion of the dilem- 
mas and consequences of adoptive parenthood, 
Kirk uses a conceptual framework based on 
two major modes of coping with role handi- 
caps. One pattern—‘“Acknowledgment-of-Differ- 
ence”—-asserts that the adoptive parents’ situa- 
tion differs from that of biological parents; the 
other denies such differences. Kirk evaluates 
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the relative effectiveness of these mechanisms 
in terms of stability and permanence in family 
relationships» and' concludes that acknowledg- 
ment of difference is a more effective meens of 
coping with role handicap. Thus he stresses the 
view that parents should tell the child that 
he was adopted. The concluding section of the 
book focuses on practices designed to facilitate 
the integration of the adoptive family inzo the 
North American community. 

In a provocative chapter entitled, “Boy or 
Girl? A Speculative Detour,” Kirk observes 
that adoptive parents seem to prefer girls, in 
contrast with the usual desires of potentially 
fecund couples. He explains the tendency in a 
hypothesis based on the following considera- 
tions: Women suffer more than men from child- 
lessness. Men are relatively hesitant to resort 
to adoption because, Kirk suggests, adoption 
breaks the continuity of the consanguine family, 
and this is threatening to tradition-oriented men. 
The threat should be considerably abated if 
a girl is adopted, since a girl will not carry 
the family name into subsequent generations. 
Thus, with the wife as the most deprived party, 
anxious for adoption, and the husband hasitant, 
a girl may represent a compromise solution. 

A valuable feature of the book is in the Ap- 
pendices, which contain a detailed description 
of the scales and indices employed in the study. 
This investigation is well-designed, remarkably 
free from jargon, and in addition to presenting 
a new synthesis of data on adoptive relation- 
ships it offers valuable insights into contempo- 
rary value orientations. 

ALFRED C., CLARKE 

The Ohio State University 


Judicial Decision Making. Edited by GLENDON 
Scxusert. New York: Free Press cf Glen- 
coe; and London: Collier-Macmillan, 1963. 
ix, 278 pp. No price indicated. 

In his earlier book, Quantitative Anclysis of 
Judicial Behavior (1959), Schubert presented 
a number of quantitative techniques that he 
believed to be potentially useful for investi- 
gating judicial decision-making. The nine selec- 
tions in this volume (the fourth “International 
Yearbook of Political Behavior Research”) 
represent recent developments in this line of 
research. ; 

The fare is both varied and demanding. 
Ulmer applies Bales’ “ratio of support/non- 
support” in small group interaction to the 
acceptance or rejection of other justices’ opin- 
ions, to delineate the “leadership structure” 
of the Michigan Supreme Court. Nagel cross- 
classifies responses to a modified form of the 
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Eysenck “‘conservatism-liberalism” question- 
naire (“off-the-bench attitudes”) and the vot- 
ing records of 119 state and federal supreme 
court justices. Schubert applies both Guttman 
scaling devices and a model of multi-dimen- 
sional space to U. S. Supreme Court cases 
involving civilian-military jurisdiction. Spaeth 
utilizes Guttman-like scaling as a tool for a 
multi-variable analysis of 155 U. S. Supreme 
Court cases (1953-59) that involved business 
regulation; beginning with Schubert’s E-scale 
of “economic liberalism” (pro-union, pro- 
competition, anti-business), he interprets its 
two major components by means of the W- 
scale (unions) and the B-scale (business). 
Tannenbaum, Schick, Muraskin and Rosen test 
certain aspects of a “cue theory” to explain 
decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court to grant 
certiorari and then use a regression equation 
to predict future decisions. Kort applies factor 
analysis to Supreme Court decisions and opin- 
ions to specify the “unspecified combinations” 
of three rules of law in involuntary-confession, 
right-to-counsel, and workmen’s compensation 
cases, Aubert analyzes the protocols of Nor- 
wegian Military Courts (1949-54) in cases 
involving conscientious objectors, according to 
the circumstances of the decision or court, 
qualities of the defendant, and selected aspects 
of the objector’s belief, to cast light on “the 
problem of the ‘rule of law’” (predictability) 
and “the problem of justice” (equal treatment). 
Torgersen describes the changing role of the 
Supreme Court in the Norwegian political sys- 
tem, especially as this relates to the changing 
character of the Norwegian legal profession. 
Jacob and Vine present a plea for more atten- 
tion to state courts and suggest a frame of 
reference and a set of leading questions to 
guide such an endeavor. 

On the whole, the book represents a stimu- 
lating effort to add rigor and precision to the 
study of behavioral determinants that more 
conventional scholars of the law have long 
accepted as operative. ‘This does not mean, 
of course, that it has no shortcomings. These 
are mostly minor, but a few are serious, An 
example of a minor shortcoming is Ulmer’s 
observation that the majority of the Michigan 
Supreme Court prefer a Chief Justice “with 
a modicum of the qualities usually associated 
with leadership.” While this may be so, the 
fact remains that the tradition of that court 
is to elect its senior member as Chief Justice. 

A more serious shortcoming is Spaeth’s as- 
sumption that such variables as states-rightism 
and deference to administrative expertise ought 
to change the rank orderings of the judges from 
those along the dimension of “economic liberal- 
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ism.” Thus, when his subsets of business cases 
selected on the basis of these other variables 
produce highly imtercorrelated orderings of 
the judges, he concludes that the effects of 
these other variables are “very small.” But, it 
is equally important to ask how these other 
variables influence the location of the cases 
in the parent B-Scale itself. For example, & per 
cent of the cases involving anti-business deci- 
sions by federal agencies, and 50 per ceat of 
those cases involving anti-business decBions 
by state agencies, are in the first six oz the 
15 B-scale ranks (the 46 per cent of the 
cases representing the most anti-business azree- 
ment among the court), in contrast to 4C per 
cent of the non-agency anti-business federal 
cases and only 29 per cent of the cases involv- 
ing pro-business decisions by federal agercies. 
These effects are hardly “very small,” =2ven 
though the Court in the period studied was 
three times as likely to reverse a pro-business 
agency decision as it was to reverse an anti- 
business agency decision. 

Kort’s study, in many ways the most iano- 
vative, is on the whole a most careful piece 
of work, and the inclusion of his compter 
program should facilitate further work song 
this line. One wishes, however, that Kort had 
relied less heavily on the constancy of a siagle 
item to account for the failure of the regression 
equation based on the first half of the “in- 
voluntary confession cases” to predict the sec- 
ond half, If one eliminates this as a source of 
error, his equation derived from the first half 
still predicts the decision of the court incor- 
rectly in 50 per cent of the remaining cazes. 
Moreover, all five of these errors are instarces 
in which the equation for the first half predicted 
a decision in favor of the defendant. Since most 
of these errors were committed by the War-en 
Court, it is regretable that Kort did not discuss 
this in the light of the prevalent charge that zhe 
Warren Court has been “soft on criminals.” 

Harry V. BALI 

University of Hawai 


Crime, Correction, and Society. By ELMER 
Hurnert Jounson. Homewood, Illinos: 
Dorsey Press, 1964. xv, 792 pp. $8.50 


The author of this new criminology text Fas 
done his homework. It is literally crammed with 
references to and briefs of most of the signifi- 
cant literature on crime and corrections. There 
are 26 chapters, organized into five rather tradi- 
tional sections: “Crime and Criminals’”—five 
chapters on the nature of criminology and its 
basic demographic foundations; “Crime Causa- 
tion”—five chapters on theories of causation 
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and patterns of criminal behavior; “Society 
Reacts to the Criminals”—-six chapters on social 
responses to and handling of offenders prior to 
imprisonment; “Confinement and Correction” 
—a chapter on informal inmate society and four 
on prison operations; and “The Offender and 
the Community’—five chapters on probation, 
parole, and crime prevention. 

Jobnson emphatically states that to under- 
stand criminal behavior one must understand 
the nature of the larger society, and vice versa. 
However admirable this sbservation, making 
the point and demonstrating it are not synony- 
mous. Such a statement as “The criminals be- 
come useful as a mirror image of society itself,” 
for example, raises an unanswered question as 
to what “image of society” one would derive 
if criminals were one’s mirror. But this is a 
relatively minor aspect of the book. 

The last half of the book (on corrections) 
contains, considerably more sociology than most 
other texts. For example, instead of the usual 
description of the numbers and types of police 
jurisdictions and courts, we read of public- 
police relations, the role of the defense attorney, 
and the Strodbeck, e¢ al., jury studies. 

There are some peculiar omissions in the 
book. Since the author frequently calls for a 
purely sociological orientation to the study of 
criminal behavior and since the book is very 
much like other criminology texts in many re- 
spects, one expects considerable emphasis on 
the “behevioral system” of crime (as in Bloch 
and Geis, Man, Crime and Society). But this 
occupies, at most, only twa chapters. An im- 
portant theory of crime causation (differential 
association) is presented only in part; Suther- 
land’s specification of frequency, duration, in- 
tensity and priority of association as factors in 
the learning process are not presented. Juvenile 
delinquency (other than gangs) is barely men- 
tioned. Many writers surely make too much of 
special theories of causation of delinquent be- 
havior. Johnson avoids this, but he also largely 
ignores the specific formal response to juvenile 
misconduct, e.g., special police handling, juve- 
nile correctional agencies, and juvenile courts. 

Aside from these omissions, there is the usual 
fixation on prisons and ther operations. Six 
chapters (nearly one-fourth of the book) are 
devoted to this general topic. They are very 
well written and the author’s experience as both 
an academician and prison edministrator pro- 
vides some unusual insights, but because the 
material is so closely tied tc the professional 
literature, its relative importance is somewhat 
exaggerated. 

The above criticisms notwithstanding, John- 
son has done a better job than many in present- 
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ing a synopsis of sociological knowledge about 
crime and criminals. The book’s most serious 
fault is that with the exceptions noted it re- 
fects rather than contributes to the literature, 
but teachers will probably use it frequently as 
a source—a worthwhile role, indeed. 

Joun P. CLARE 
University of IHinois 


Religion in American Culture: A Sociological 
Interpretation, By W. SEWARD SALISBURY. 
Homewood, HL: Dorsey Press, 1964. ix, 538 
pp. $7.95. 

This book is presented as “a sociological 
analysis of religion,” not as a “sociology of 
religion” text. It grows out of the Teacher 
Education and Religion Project of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation. 

In Part I, perspectives, definitions, and re- 
sources for the study of American religion are 
introduced, with a survey of the history of “the 
three faiths.” Part II, “Religion and the TIa- 
dividual” includes religious statistics. Part III, 
covers the normative structure of Catholicism, 
Judaism, “Normative” and “Third-Force” Pro- 
testantism, “Creative Innovation,’ and the 
clergy. The analysis of “Religious Change” in 
Part IV is based on concepts of disjunction 
(competition, contravention, and conflict) and 
conjunction (accommodation, cooperation, and 
assimilation). Part V, deals with relations be- 
tween religious institutions and government, 
education, and the family. © 

The book has many virtues, It uses numerous 
sociological concepts and focuses on “opera- 
tional religion” more than on “conventional 
religion” (official dogma). It treats minority 
religious groups fairly. It summarizes relevant 
research and usually interprets data cautiously. 
It is liberally illustrated with recent incidents 
related to religion in America; the New York 
Times is the most frequently cited source. 
Occasional references to the author’s personal 
experiences promote human interest. 

Weaknesses are relatively few and in general 
minor. Population data are for 1957 and 1958, 
not from the 1960 Census. Many periodical ref- 
erences are incomplete. Pity him who desires a 
specific item from the New York Times, for he 
has neither headline nor page number to help 
him—only the date! ; 

Some statements which are only hypotheses 
creep into the text as if they were facts. For 
instance, Salisbury says that most Protestant 
churches represent “the Liberal rather than the 
Conservative or Neo-orthodox position” on the- 
ology (p. 123); considerable evidence to the 
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contrary is available. Other dubious assertions 
hold that “The Catholic pastor spends a greater 
proportion of his time in administrative and 
business roles than his Protestant counterpart” 
and is more skilled in administration (p. 227); 
that “the most direct, antagonistic, and puni- 
tive relations within the religious culture” are 
found in struggles between religious systems for 
the custody of an individual (p. 269); that 
“The economic ladder is now an escalator that 
most of the population can ride” (p. 316); that 


_ “Negroes are more religious than white South- 


erners” (p. 463); that Jehovah’s Witnesses are 
a fundamentalist denomination or sect (pp. 
201, 313); and that sects do not contribute to 
social solidarity (p. 478). 

The Unitarian-Universalist Association with 
about 200,000 members is incorrectly presented 
as “one of America’s smallest denominations” 
(p. 303); though most have fewer than 50,000. 
Other errors appear in statements about the sex 
ratios in major denominations (pp. 86-87). 

Nevertheless, this well-written text is one of 
the best for courses describing American religion, 
and will serve as a useful reference book on 
religion in pluralistic America, 

Davip O. Mozeae 

Minster University, W. Germany 

(Bethel College, Minn.) 


Intermarriage: Interfaith, Interracial, Intereth- 
nic. By ALBERT I. Gorpon. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1964. ix, 420 pp. $10.00. 


The author announces three objectives: to 
report attitudes of college students toward in- 
termarriage, to summarize information on inter- 
marriage in the U.S., and to state his own views. 
Having gathered several thousand question- 
naires from college students across the land, 
Gordon finds that the concept of social distance 
continues to fit the data. For example, “two 
to five times as many students in most of the 
groups would interdate as would intermarry 
with Negroes” (p. 21), and the importance of 
differences as a basis for rejecting possible 
mates is least with respect to nationality, 
greater for educational level and religion, and 
greatest for race (p. 36). 

In bringing this information together, the 
author states his one hypothesis: that rates 
of intermarriage in this country will increase 
most for interethnic and least for interracial 
marriage. Trends that he interprets as lending 
plausibility to his hypothesis are: an increase 
in the number and percentage of young people 
attending college; ecumenical trends and an 
(apparently increasing) indifference to religion 
generally; a decrease in parental authority and 
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a weakening of family ties; and a lowering of 
the color bar. . 

How does the author, a rabbi, feel about 
the trend he sees in his data? It is hardly news- 
worthy that a rabbi should deplore incermar- 
riage—at least interfaith marriage. The everage 
intermarriage, he says, is less successful than 
one wherein mates are alike in faith, race, and 
ethnic status. Intermarriage is also herd on 
children born therein. Being marginal, they have 
difficulty knowing who and what they are. The 
author does not make a critical analysis of 
studies that might justify these assertiors; the 
most convincing part of his presentation is 
a series of interviews with intermarried couples. 
intermarriage, he concludes, constitutes “a be- 
trayal of family and group values.” In line 
with his value-position are his observatiors that 
strong parental love and vital religiosity in the 
family bind children to the ethnic group and 
thereby to avert intermarriage, 

How does the author deal with the conflict 
between his hypothesis—with the supporting 
data that point to more intermarriage—aad his 
value-position that it is abhorrent? He denies 
that the outcome implied in his data will come 
to pass, and in doing so he presents what ap- 
pears to be his ultimate basis for rejecting it. 
Intermarriage would result in the disappezrance 
of religious, ethnic, and racial differences, and 
the resulting blandaess would be “a sarious 
threat to the welfare of individuals and the 
society of which they are a part” (p. 268). 
“Universal brotherhood, freedom from preju- 
dice, intolerance and hatred of the unlike,” he 
says, “will hardly be purchased at the price of 
the giving up of all group personalities . . .” 
(p. 358). Is such blandness too high a pr:ce to 
pay for the abolition of the differences leading 
to ethnocentrism, inter-group conflict, and geno- 
cide? Can the rabbi be serious? 

Rosert F. Woa 

Northwestern University 


Adolescent Personality ond Behavior—MMPI 
Patterns of Normat, Delinquent, Dropout, and 
Other Outcomes. By STAREE R. HATHAWAY 
and Erro D. Monacaesr. Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1963. 
xiii, 193 pp. $5.75. 


Many sociologists are somewhat uncomforta- 
ble about using the MMPI to predict celin- 
quency, largely because it assumes that the pre- 
delinquent can be spotted simply on the basis 
of his personality “profile.” This is a form 
of reductionism unattractive to sociologically- 
oriented investigators, who usually prefer a far 
less psychological model, Nevertheless, the 
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MMPI has been used in predicting delinquency 
for many years, and the present work, repre- 
senting ‘tke apotheosis of this approach, ‘is cer- 
tainly worthy of careful consideration. 

This stm volume consists primarily of 133 
tables and 136 pages of text explaining and 
collating she tabular data. It reports a longi- 
tudinal study began in 1947 when the MMPI 
was administered to about 4000 ninth-grade 
students in Minneapolis, primarily to predict 
subsequen- delinquency and school drop-outs. 
From 1954-1956, 11,329 additional ninth-grad- 
ers throughout the state of Minnesota were 
also given the test. School records were used 
for basic demographic data, and information on 
delinquency was obtained from juvenile court 
and police files. 

It is important to note that although the 
authors discuss the theoretical implications, re- 
liability, validity and predictive value of the 
MMPI, th2y show little concern about a mean- 
ingful definition or measure of delinquency. The 
sample was classifed as O (nondelinquent), 1 
(one “minor difficulty”), 2 (a minor offense), 
3 (a serious offense or several less serious of- 
fenses), or 4 (repeated serious offenses). Most 
of the analysis is based on delinquency in 
the 2, 3, and £ classes only but it is extremely 
difficult to determine, from the book, how a 
“minor difficulzy” differs from a minor offense. 
More importart, court and police records were 
not the basis of this classification; rather, rat- 
ings were made by field workers on the basis 
of “all date” so that in some cases (how many 
is not revezled), subjects were rated delinquent 
without any official record of delinquency and, 
conversely, some were ratec nondelinquent de- 
spite the existence of some court or police 
record. We are never told what experience or 
training the field workers had had, nor what 
weights were given to the various types of 
data used in classification. No convincing argu- 
ment is offered as to why this technique is 


* superior to the simple judicial finding of delin- 


quency. 

The data reveal that by age 18, 24 per cent 
of all boys were “2, 3, 4” delinquents; 35 per 
cent were “i, 2, 3, 4” delinquents, while fe- 
male percentages were much lower. A group of 
school teachers predicted subsequent delin- 
quency accurately for 45 per cent of the boys 
and 38 per cent of the girls, but the MMPI, 
with particular attention beirg paid to the Psy- 
chopathic Deviation, Schizophrenia and Para- 
noja scales, predicted successfully for only 37 
per cent of the boys and 26 per cent of the 
girls in the total sample. The MMPI, therefore, 
was less accurate than teacker predictions, al- 
though it did better in clearly identifying sub- 
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groups most likely to produce delinquents. Ad- 
mittedly the MMPI profile emphasizes person- 
ality organization without taking into account 
educational and socio-economic data. 
„A selected scale of 30 MMPI items was con- 
structed to improve the predictive efficiency of 
the test, but even this did not adequately dif- 
ferentiate delinquents from nondelinquents. No 
single dimension measurable with available items 
could be used as a delinquency-proneness scale, 
“The personality patterns of the delinquency- 
prone adolescent are diverse, not monotonic.” 
The authors see little likelihood that a really 
efficient predictive instrument can be con- 
structed with MMPI items. . 
Lzonarp D. SAVIT 
Temple University 


Gambling in Sweden. By Necmama Tec. To- 
towa, N.J.: Bedminster Press, 1964. xv, 139 
pp. $5.00. 

This report documents the prevalence, fre- 

- quency, and size of soccer pool wagers and the 

relationship of this betting to the vocazional, 

social and marital behavior of 812 Swedish men 

(a probability sample). Despite the superficial- 

ity of the questions, the results are sufficient 

to dispel any notion that gambling per se has 
an obvious and deleterious effect on an indi- 
vidual’s obligations, ambitions and happiness. 
The author’s inferences about the sociological 
meaning of betting are not so easily demon- 
strated, partly due to her mode of analysis. 

The categorization of material often seems 

somewhat arbitrary. Key findings are occasion- 

ally described in the text but do not appear 
in the tables, and, finally, though Tec deems 
statistical tests of significance inappropriate, 

she continually uses such vague phrases as “a 

strong association.” In one instance, despite 

what appear to be statistically significart cor- 
relations between several indicators of social 
rank, she claims that each may be “safely used 
as separate measures of prestige,” and there- 
fore as independent tests of her hypotheses, 
The author’s tendency toward overin-erpre- 
tation may be the book’s worst defect. To ac- 
cept proof of any hypothesis, one must first 
accept assumption after assumption. This is 
most evident in her major hypothesis: “As the 
availability of conventional channels for the 
fulfillment of people’s mobility aspirations de- 
crease, the likelihood that they will seek un- 
realistic avenues of social mobility’ [such] as 
habitual betting increases.” She presents ^0 evi- 
dence, quantitative or qualitative, for such es- 
sential elements of this hypothesis as. what 
constitutes a conventional channel or its avail- 
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ability, only arguing that a respondent not hav-. 
ing an upper-class parent or one who owned 
a business is ipso facto blocked from conven- 
tional channels. Data showing that these gam- 
blers hold office, take courses, have plans, lead 
to a qualification stated but once—that gam- 
bling may provide an additional channel for 
mobility. Similarly, there is no evidence that 
soccer betting is used as an avenue (realistic or 
unrealistic) for social mobility. All that is ulti- 
mately shown is that the higher echelons of the 
lower classes (manual laborers) bet more than 
those below them. (This is related to the orig- 
inal hypothesis by the further claim that these 
men feel more frustrated and experience greater 
barriers to mobility than their less successful 
colleagues.) 

Finally, Tec overextends the implication of 
her research when she contends that legalization 


-of gambling (no matter in how limited a form) 


may be a workable or even feasible policy. By - 
demonstrating the absence of significant differ- 
ences between gamblers and non-gamblers in 
vocational, social or marital behavior, Tec has 
at most, questioned the dire claims made by. 
anti-gambling critics. The book’s greatest value 
is that it is one of the few quantitative studies 
of what is generally considered a major social 
problem (gambling). As such, it represents a 
promising start. 

Irving KENNETH ZOLA 

Brandeis University 


Taboo Topics. Edited By Norman L. FARBE- 
row. New York: Atherton Press (a division 
of Prentice Hall), 1963. xvi, 140 pp. $4.50. 


The volume grew out of a 1961 American 
Psychological Association Symposium devoted 
to problems of research in emotion-laden areas. 
Some of the papers deal with topics that are 
socially taboo: these include a chapter on death 
by Herman Feifel, on sexual behavior by War- 
dell Pomeroy, on suicide by Edwin S. Shneid- 
man, and on male homosexuality by Evelyn 
Hooker, Other papers‘ deal with substantive 
problems that might be considered scientifically 
taboo or unorthodox: Gardner Murphy on para- 
psychology, Daniel S. Anthony on graphology, 
William Douglas on religion, John G. Watkins 
on hypnosis, and Charles E. Osgood on peace 
and international relations. 

We learn in Farberow’s introduction that the 
volume is designed to indicate the feasibility 
of research in emotion-laden areas, to illustrate 
methods and procedures already in use, to 
stimulate the interests of professional research- 
ers and to point out challenging areas that 
await investigation by yet-to-be-devised tech- 
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niques. It is likely to be inadequate for these 
purposes, since the papers are too brief and 
uneven to cover the various topics thororghly, 
but as a contribution to the sociology of sci- 
ence, it reveals a number of the recurring prob- 
lems that the contributors encountered in car- 
rying out their work and interests. 

A common theme in many of the contribu- 
tions is the intercession of various third parties 
in the relations between researcher and taboo 
subject. In Feifel’s work on death, the paysi- 
cians wanted to protect the patients from ques- 
tions about threatening topics like terminal 
illness, but the patients were anxious to talk 
about them and relieved when they had the 
opportunity. Pomeroy reports relatively -ittle 
trouble with interviewees, but much trcuble 
with fringe groups of pseudo-scientists and with 
those who wanted to use the Kinsey name for 
commercial purposes like selling brassiares. 
‘Graphologists suffer from the availability of 
cheap and ready handwriting analysts advertised 
an matchbook covers. And so on. The way in 
which these various third parties shape the de- 


velopment of studies and in part determine ' 


their fate is a worthy topic for more systematic 
study. 

Areas that are scientifically rather than so- 
cially questionable raise a somewhat diffe-ent 
order of problem, having to do with institu- 
tional facilities. It is hard to recruit graduate 
students to parapsychology when their mentors 
warn them that it is not a respectable topic 
and when no one working in the area occupies 
a secure endowed position. And it is harc to 
develop. graphology if one can get credit for 
taking courses in it in only one place in the 
U. S. The graphology case is interesting beczuse 
apparently it is still a flourishing academic 
subject in Europe. Thus, in discussing their own 
research problems these authors necessarily 
raise broader questions concerning the institu- 
tionalization of scientific work and knowledge. 

Do those who work in suspect topics need 
special tools, methods or skills? In general, 
there seem to be no qualitative differences, but 
certain problems are more severe for the student 
of suspect subject matter or groups than for 
others. For studies like Kinsey’s the problems 
are primarily technical: getting adequate sem- 
ples and good interviewers. In studies that at- 
tempt a more ethnographic approach, broader 
problems of sustaining trust and objectivity 
in the face of emotion-laden issues arise. Hook- 
er’s sensitive comments on this issue may be 
read with profit by any one who attempts to 
study deviant groups or sub-cultures. 

Another question concerns the pracess by 
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which one arrives at his research interests, Some 
people study conventional groups or issues, 
others study the off-beat, bizarre or unorthodox 
and some do both at different times, What 
accounts for these differences? Osgood provides 
interesting information on this problem as he 
attempts to analyze the ciccumstances that led 
him into peace research, 

The book should be read because it raises 
these and other similar questions, rather than 
for a systematic treatment of the problems of 
doing research on taboo subjects. For those 
who are really interested in the particular fields 
covered, it is no substitute for the authors’ 
more basic research papers. 

> STANTON WHEELER 
Russell Sage Foundation 


The Japanese City: A Sociclogical Analysis. By 
Takeo Yazaxı. Rutland, Vt. and Tokyo, 
Japan: Japan Publications Trading Co., 1963. 
105 pp. $4.50. 

‘Translation is a hazardous intermediary for 
communication among scholars; decisions as to 
translation should be made by students in the 
specific field who have the requisite competen- 
cies. Professor Yazaki was a student in the 
Department of Sociology az the University of 
Chicago at a time when the recent literature 
of urban sociology was that of 1945-1955. He 
has tried to extend to Japan the theoretical © 
formulations of the American development, par- 
ticularly the concepts of the integrative func- 
tions of the city and Wirth’s trilogy of ecolog- 
ical structure, social organization, and social 
control, The goal, defined as methodological, is 
to view the city as a sub-system of a socio- 
cultural system. 

The present small book seems to be derived 
from lectures to students in Japan, It is inter- 
esting as a cross-cultural presentation of the 
derivative of lectures and reading at Chicago 
as of a decade ago, with limited increments. 
The problem is that it is a translation back 
into English of the Japanes2 understanding of 
American sociology. This is doubtless the path 
of advance, but it is sometimes a painful one. 

The historical evolution of Japanese cities, 
their integrative functions, their place in the 
socio-cultural system, and their ecology differ 
at specific times and in caanges over time. 
American cities also chang: over time, and 
American theoretical formuletions and method- 
ological approaches are in continuing develop- 
ment. The most valuable espect of Yazaki’s 
book for urban sociologists, ecologists, and 
demographers is the series cf city plans, with 
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commentaries thereon, from the Ritsuryé capi- 
tal laid out in 710 A.D. to modern Tokys. The 
historically based explanations of Japanese de- 
velopments also contribute. Unfortunately, the 
approach is theoretical and abstractly methodo- 
logical rather than quantitative and empirical. 
Theories and explanations of the presumed 
processes of ecology and population in Japan 
are nonprofessional and imprecise. 

In Japan, as in the U.S., the dichotomy of 
city and rural community approaches the inter- 
acting unity of metropolitan areas and urban- 

_izing areas outside the formally delineated ones. 
(In Japan in 1960 D.I.D.’s, Densely Inhabited 
Districts, rather than SMSA’s, Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Areas, were used.) If con- 
cepts, hypotheses and research designs could be 
formulated cooperatively, somewhat divergent 
but comparable research could be undertaken. 
It is in the specificity of cooperation such as 
this that both sociological theory and its cross- 
cultural comprehension can best be advanced. 

Irene B. TAZUBER 
Princeton University 


Decisions, Values and Groups: Proceedings 
of a Conference held at the University of 
New Mexico Vol. 2 Edited by Norman F. 
WASHBURNE, Sponsored by the Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. (A Pergamon Press Book), 
1962. 521 pp. $15.00. 


This collection of essays and reports is the 
product of the Second Behavioral Sciences Re- 
search Symposium held during the summer of 
1958. Much like the first conference, this was 
intended as an experimental interdisciplinary 
workshop for younger scientists, with no dictated 
topic and with the aim of cross-fertilization by 
way of “the development of better communi- 
cation among the disciplines which comprise the 
behavioral sciences.” The opening paper, by 
Martin Landau, et al., underlines such a goal 
with a history and rationale of the Behavioral 
Science movement during the past 40 years. 

The 21 other papers, though varied in spe- 
` cific focus, are not particularly representative 
of the “Behavioral Sciences” as defined in the 
first paper, lying as they do predominately 
within the bounds of social psychology and psy- 
chology. There is no attempt at editorial sum- 
marizing or concluding, nor was any subgroup- 
ing of papers considered feasible. 

Among the contributions reflecting current 
interests in social psychology are two papers by 
William A. Scott on cognitive structure and 
social structure; an examination of the rami- 
fications of one’s perceived source of control, 
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internal or external, of his own reinforcements 
(Julian Rotter, Melvin Seeman and Shephard 
Liverant); a probabilistic model for va ated use of 
redundancy among individual abilities 

imize group task performance (Robert Zajone 
and William Smoke); and a list of 90-odd defi- 
nitions as a framework for a theory of organi- 
zational decision making. The more sociologi- 
cally oriented papers include an experiment on 
prestige status designed to test an aspect of 
the Davis theory of stratification (Robert El- 
lis); an attempt to interrelate the “two-step- 
flow” and the “diffusion” traditions in the study 
of opinion leadership (Melvin DeFleur); a 
Schutz-based argument that “the scientific ra- 
tionalities” are ineffective ideals compared to 
the common sense rationalities which are alone 
effective for everyday social life (Harold Gar- 
finkel); and an unusual pair of contributions by 
Edward Rose using dictionaries as source mate- 
rials to examine (1) the record of the use of ' 
“natural” sociological concepts in the English 
language and (2) idea histories as representa- 
tive of cultural uniformities in society. A few 
of the papers are primarily methodological con- 
tributions of one kind or another, including 
Henry Reicken’s concern with subjects’ defini- 
tions of the experimental situation as sources 
of unintended variance in ‘research data; a con- 
structive discussion of the interplay between 
the various orders of measurement underlying 
collected data and those assumed or required 
by the statistical techniques for drawing con- 
clusions from those data (Phillip DuBois and 
David Gold); and an appraisal of methods for 
measuring perceived personality trait relation- 
ships (Douglas Jackson), Also in this category 
is a paper that seems to have wandered by 
mistake into the wrong symposium: drawing ‘on 
recursive function theory and the theory of 
models in logic, Richard Montague offers a logi- 
cal analysis of “deterministic theory” and some 
of its properties, providing along the way new 
formalizations of classical particle mechanics 
and Newtonian celestial mechanics and an anal- 
ysis of the classical n-body problem for k di- 
mensions, Alongside this, Howard Maclay’s ex- 
ercise in modern communication theory makes 
for bed-time reading: his paper develops a 
logical model for describing basic aspects of the | 
communication process, including message en- 
coding and decoding in social groups. 

Despite the merits of these papers taken 
singly, the collection as a whole suffers the 
same defects as reported by a reviewer of Vol. 
I of this title (Review, April, 1961): too many 
of the papers are highly programmatic or of- 
fered as premature “working papers”; and the 
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cross-fertilization accomplished is not impres- 
sive in the face of normal journal output. 
5 Wärter Bucky 
University of California 
at Santa Barbara 


Population Characteristics of the Common- 
wealth Countries of Tropical Africa. By 
T. E. SmrrE and J. G. C. BLACKER. Published 
for the Institute of Commonwealth Studies. 
London: University of London, The Ath- 
lone Press, 1963. 72 pp. $2.00, paper. 
This publication is divided into two parts. 

A General Survey of Current Population Trends 

in the Commonwealth Countries of Tropical 

Africa, by T. E. Smith, comprises a 48-page 

first section. The second section, Population 

Growth and Natural Increase in Tanganyika 

and Uganda, by J. G. C. Blacker, is ac- 

complished in only 16 pages of text. 

Into these few pages are crammed the usual 
topics of fertility, mortality, and migration as 
well as ten other topics. “The Advancemeat 
of Knowledge of African Demography,” ‘The 
Tools for African Demographic Research,” and 
“The Inter-censal Increases,” as a sample of 
subsection titles, suggest the range- and scope 
attempted. 

A more leisurely pace throughout the dis- 
cussions and presentation of data would have 
added to the value of the publication, African 
population specialists will find little of interest 
in this commonwealth paper. It is a well known 
fact that data on African populations are just 
now being developed for many areas; equally 
appreciated are the cautions with which data 
bearing on vital rates and age distributions 
should be approached. The bibliography scat- 
tered throughout as footnotes might be helpful, 
though it is not extensive. Finally, data are 
presented in capsule form wherever discussion 
calls for a staying statistic. The absence of sum- 
mary tables, or even an index, inhibits addi- 
tional use of the materials presented. 

Clearly, this publication exhausts neither the 
available data on the commonwealth countries 
of Tropical Africa nor the writers’ analytical 
talents. It must have been designed for non- 
specialists interested, for whatever purpose—~ 
administrative, legislative, or purely intellec- 
tual—in obtaining a general notion about the 
vital changes now taking place in portions of 
Africa, and the need for more and better data. 
It should serve this purpose admirably. Cer- 
tainly it deserves to be listed as a reading as- 
signment in any introductory course on world 
population. 


University of Pennsylvania 


Pate C. SacI 
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The Poor Pay More: Consumer Practices of 
Low-Income Families. By Davin CaPLovitz. 
New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1963. 
xvi, 220 pp., $5.50. 


The sociology of poverty and consumption is 
gaining attention in sociology but despite in- 
tensive market research studies, sociologists have 
not produced a systematic theory of consump- 
tion practices. Because the affluent fifties led to 
increasing interest in the middle classes, with 
confidence that poverty was working itself out 
through natural market forces, thoughtful anal- 
yses of the new kinds of poverty in the US did 
not appear. 

Caplovitz’ book is a report of research done 
by the Columbia Bureau of Applied Social 
Research. Residents of four low-income public 
housing projects were interviewed about their 
purchases of durable goods, and the practices 
of local stores were also observed. Non-Puerto 
Rican whites, mostly Italian and Jewish, were 
25 per cent of the sample; Negroes were 29 
per cent, and 46 per cent were Spanish-speaking, 
almost all Puerto Ricans. Working with small 
numbers, Caplovitz gives a virtuoso demonstra- 
tion of survey analysis. He demonstrates the 
great and overlooked diversity of views and 
practices among the poor. He analyzes the 
functions and dysfunctions of the peculiar 
credit economy of the poor, the characteristics 
of marginal and insolvent consumers and the 
coping patterns they develop, 

The poor not only have inadequate funds, 
but from those who have little, even that is 
taken. Those unable to obtain credit from down- 
town department stores or unwilling to buy 
there are mercilessly exploited by many local 
shop-keepers and itinerant installment dealers 
(“peddlers”). High-pressure salesmanship, the 
substitution of one good for another, extra- 
ordinarily low quality, unresponsiveness to 
complaints, the use of courts and marshalls 
to enforce claims, are some of the tactics 
employed to milk unprotected consumers. Dis- 
advantage feeds upon itself: the poor get less 
for their dollars than any other group. 

Caplovitz’ notion is that these problems arise 
because the poor are traditional consumers in 
a bureaucratic society. I find this formulation 
somewhat unsatisfactory. As he himself remarks 
in the preface, because of urban renewal “Tra- 
ditional economic relationships have tended to 
break down as hundreds of small shopkeepers 
have been forced to move and as many of the 
old residents have themselves had to move to 
other areas.” The fly-by-night peddlers he de- 
scribes are a far cry from those I knew years 
ago when I worked my way through college op- 
erating a trade association of peddlers in the 
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same areas, These men were stable businessmen 
with enduring relations with the’ families of 
their customers. They charged high prices, true, 
but they knew that they had to provide 
minimal quality or else “the account” would 
dry up. The new breed of fast-buck, clever- 
talking sellers are like the early capitalists 


whose capacity to exploit was relatively un- 


restrained, 

The other main explanatory variable is that 
of “compensatory consumption” to maintain 
self-respect. No data bear directly on this ques- 
tion, and I must confess to an uneasiness when 
variables like compensatory consumption and 
the non-deferred gratification pattern are trotted 
. out to explain a situation without any reference 
to empirical observation. Is it a naive delusion 
of mine that sometimes people do things for 
kicks, apart from status considerations? 

In an effort to tease out interesting findings, 
small differences are sometimes given more 
prominence than they deserve, and as is com- 
mon in survey research, hypotheses to explain 
differences are sometimes developed without ref- 
erence to the other characteristics of those 
who differ. Here for example, the smaller per- 
centage of Negro savers at higher-income levels 
may be due not to compensatory consumption 
patterns but to the probably larger number of 
Negroes on welfare at this income level (p. 126). 

The Poor Pay More is an excellent descrip- 
tion of consumption practices, though what is 
still needed in the sociology of poverty is a 
detailed accounting of the factors that go into 
decisions about purchases. As a clearly-written 
sociological contribution to the analysis of 
public issues, the book is outstanding. The spon- 
sors of the project declare in the Foreword: 
“Dr. Caplovitz brought to this project an im- 
pressive technical skill and an ability to com- 
bine academic hard-headedness with fresh per- 
ception and an underlying warmth and concern.” 
May we all do as well. 

` S. M. MILLER 
Syracuse University 


Negro Thought in America, 1880-1915: Racial 
Ideologies in the Age of Booker T. Washing- 
ton. By Aucust Merger. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1963, x, 335 pp. $7.50. 
The author, though an historian by profession, 

has made a significant contribution to the soci- 

ology of knowledge. His research was guided by 
the assumption that “. . . social thought does 
not exist independently of social forces and so- 
cial institutions, but maintains a complex causal 
connection with them, both influencing their 
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growth and direction, and in turn being influ- 
enced by them.” Meier has demonstrated that 
currents of thought among Negro Americans 
were functionally related to the evolving oc- 
cupational structure and_ social class divisions 
within two distinct cultural areas—North and 
South—and were decisively influenced by the 
national and regional power-structures and the 
prevalent styles of thought during the 19th and 
early 20th centuries. 

Having selected the crucial three decades 
prior to World War I for intensive study, Meier 
carried out a meticulous and exhaustive examin- 
ation of the most relevant newspapers, maga- 
zines, books, diaries, speeches, and correspon- 
dence, including the Booker T. Washington 
Papers in the Library of Congress. This pro- 
vided what he calls “. . . representative expres- 
sions of the varying points of view as expressed 
by articulate members of the race” (p. ix). 
But he also made a careful analysis of the pro- 
nouncements and activities of Negro churches 
and voluntary associations in order to discover 

. the attitudes of the nonvocal ... and un- 
vocalized ideas of the articulate. The result is 
a comprehensive, thoroughly documented anal- 
ysis of “Racial Ideologies in the Age of Booker 
T. Washington.” 

Washington played the dominant leadership 
role among Negro Americans in pushing forward 
what one chapter title describes as “The Insti- 
tutionalization of Self-Help and Racial Soli- 
darity: 1880-1915.” He espoused these two 
dogmas along with a belief in the primacy of 
economic success and the acquisition of a prac- 
tical education as basic goals to be pursued by 
the Negro masses. The ideology embodying 
these dogmas and values—as expressed in the 
separate institutional structure of a disfran- 
chised Negro community in the South—grad- 
ually replaced the emphasis on political action 
during the Reconstruction Period. Washington 
preached “conservatism” as both a philosophy 
of life and a tactic of group survival in a 
hostile environment. The author suggests that 
such an ideology among Negroes was only a 
specialized variant of general beliefs among 
Americans which stressed the virtue of capital- 
ist individualism and which rationalized ethnic 
competition and conflict in terms of Social Dar- 
winism. (Even the stress on industrial education 
that made Booker T. Washington and Tuskegee 
famous is shown to be a special application of a 
popular contemporary educational philosophy.) 

This study reveals the processes (and the 
occasional ruthlessness) by which Washington 
became the most famous and most influential 
Negro in the U.S. between 1894 and 1914, 
supported by the rising Negro middle class in 
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‘the South and backed financially by both North- 
ern and Southern members of the white power 
elite who favored accomodative rather than 
militant leadership among Negroes. Shortly be- 
` fore the outbreak of World War I, however, 
W..E. B. DuBois led a “radical” segment of 
what he called “The Talented Tenth” in a move- 
ment to challenge “the conservatives” from 
which the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People eventually emerged. 
The doctrines of “self-help” and “racial soli- 
darity” were retained but were utilized to rein- 
force militant protest, and the new ideology 
began to influence the South as well as the 
North after Washington’s death in 1915. (Meier 
‘ also emphasizes a frequently neglected point, 
that a strong minority current of “black nation- 
_ alist” sentiment—sometimes with “Back-to- 
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Africa” goals—has deep historic roots in Negro 
communities.) Half the book is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of “The Divided Mmd of the Negro, 
1895-1915” and integrates previously uncoor- 
dinated data on the historic conflict between 
Washington and DuBois. 

This excellent book could have been even 
better, had the author explored the quite con- 
siderable influence of Washington’s confidante, 
Robert Ezra Park, and had he made some men- 
tion of Washington’s attempts to apply his 
ideas in Africa. Park is mentioned only in 
passing; Washington’s African involvements 
not at all. These omissions do not, however, 
diminish the significance of what must be 
acknowledged as the definitive study in the field. 

Sr. CLAIR Drake 
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The Peabody Museum, 1964. xi, 108 pp. Ne price 
indicated. 

Carrow, Teroare and Reece J. McGee. The 
Academic Marketplace. Foreword by Jacquss 
Barron. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co. 
1965. x, 226 pp. $1.25. 

(COMMITTEE yor Economic DEVELOPMENT). Edu- 
cating Tomorrows Managers . . . New York: 
Research and Policy Committee of the Committee 
for Economic Development, 1964. 47 pp. $L00. 

(Commarree ow Pustic Epucation). Medical Prac- 
tice and Psychiatry: The Impact of Chenging 
Demands. No. 58 Vol. V. New York: Group for 
the Advancement of Psychiatry, 1964. 327-369 
pp. 75 cents. 

Cornican, Roserr W. (Editor). The New Tacatre 
of Europe-2. Five Contemporary Plays from the 
European Stage. New York: Dell Publishing Co. 
(Delta Book), 1964. 320 pp. $2.25. 

Coser, Lewis A. The Functions of Social Coaflict. 
New York: Free Press of Glencoe; Lomdon: 
Collier-Macmillan, 1964. 188 pp. $1.95. 

(County COURT or PEILADELPHIA). Fiftieth Aanual 
Report of the County Court of Philadephia, 
Formerly the Municipal Court: For the Year 
1963. Philadelphia, Pa.: County Court, 1964. xi, 
382 pp. No price indicated. 

Davis, Jerome (Editor). Disarmament: A World 
View. New York: Citadel Press, 1964. 22+ pp. 
$1.95. 

(DIVISION OF ALCOHOLIC SE Dert. 
oF Puntic HEALTH, STATE OF CALIYORNIA) Al- 
cokolism and California: Recovery Estatlish- 
ments for Alcokclics. Publication No. 9. Berkeley, 


Calif.: Dept. of Public Health, State of Califcrnia, ` 


1963. 110 pp. No price indicated. 

Dresstzr, Davin (Editor). Readings in Crimnol- 
ogy and Penology. New York and London: 
Columbia University Press, 1964. xv, 698 pp No 
price indicated. 

Durrnem, Emuz. The Rules of Soctological 
Method. Eighth Edition. Translated by Samaa A. 
Sotovay and Joms H. Murmer. Edited by 
Grorce E. G. CATLIN. New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe; London: Collier-Macmillan, 1964 Is, 
146 pp. $1.95. 

Ersson, Erw H. (Editor). The Challenge of 
Youtk. Originally published as Youth: Change 
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ond Challenge. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday 
& Co., 1965. xvi, 340 pp. $145. 

Fanano, T. J. and Morar H. SUNSHINE. A Study 
of c Biased Friendship Net. Syracuse, N.Y.: 
Youth Development Center, Syracuse University, 
1964. x, 124 pp. $2.00. 

Ford, Crmtran S. Field Cuide to the Study of 
Human Reproduction. Behavior Sclence Field 
Guides Vol. 2. New Haven, Conn.: Human Re- 
lations Files Press, 1964. 60 pp. $1.50. . 

Freup, ArTHUR. Of Human Sovereignty. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1964. v, 341 pp. 
$6.00. 

Foxutaxe, Tanasni, Tsutomu Ovucnt, and Cum 
Nakane. The Socio-Economic Structure of the 
Indian Village: Surveys of Villages in Gujarat 
and West Bengal. Tokyo, Japan: Institute of 
Asian Economic Affairs, 2964. 174 pp. No price 
indicated. 

GEIGER, THropore and Leo Sotomon (Editors). 
Motivations and Method: in Development and 
Foreign Aid, Washington, D.C.: Society for Inter- 
national Development, 1964. vii, 152 pp. $3.00. 

Gorpor, C, Wayne and Lets McKinney ADLER as- 
sisted by Jomw D. McNem. Dimensions of Teacher 
Leadership in Classroom Social Systems: Pupil 
Effects on Productivity, Morale, and Compliance. 
Los Angeles: The Program on the Education of 
Teachers, Dept. of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, December, 1963. xviii, 264 pp. No price 
indicated. 

HALPERN, JoeL M. Government, Politics, and Social 
Structure in Laos: A Study of Tradition and In- 
novation. Monograph Series No. 4. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University, Southeast Asia Studies, 
1964. ix, 184 pp. No price indicated. 

Henry, Grorce W. Masculint#y and Feminity. Fore- 
word by Davin E. Rosers, New York: Collier 
Books, 1964. 320 pp. 95 cents, 

(HITOTSUBASHI JOURNAL or Socar Strups). Vol. 
1, No. 1. Kunitachi, Tokyo Hitotsubashi Univer- 
sity, August 1960. 51 pp. 51.50, single copies. 

(INTERNATIONAL ÅLIESEC SECRETARIAT). The Quar- 
terly Journal of AIESEC International. Vol. 1, 
No. 1. Geneva, Switzerland: Association Interna- 
tionale des Etudiants en Sciences Economiques et 
Commerciales, November 1964. No price indi- 
cated. 

Jerico, Ann. Two Plays: The Knack and the 
Sport of my Mad Mother. New York: Dell Pub- 
lishing Co. (A Delta Book), 1964. 87 pp. $1.75. 

KRAPPE, ALEXANDER Haccerty. The Science of Folk- 
lore. New York: W. W. Nerton & Co., 1964. xxi, 
334 pp. $1.85. 

Krupp, SHERMAN. Pattern ix Organisation Analy- 
sis: A Critical Examination, New York; Chicago; 
San Francisco; Toronto; and London: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1961. Republication. xiv, 
201 pp. $3.25. 

Kuvsi, Pexxa. Social Police for the Sixties: A 
Plan for Finland. Helsinki: Finnish Social Policy 
Association, 1964. 295 pp. Mo price indicated. 

LERNER, DANIEL. The Passing of Traditional So- 
ciety: Modernizing the Middle East. With the as- 
sistance of Lucmre W. Pevsner. Introduction by 
Davip Rissman. New York; Free Press of Glen- 
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coe; London: Collier-Macmillan, 1964. xiii, 466 
pp. $2.45. 

Lupz, PETER CHRISTIAN. Studien und Materialien 
sur Sosiologie der DDR. Koln und Opladen: 
Westdeutscher Verlag, 1964. 540 pp. No price 
indicated. 

Manse, Jonn. The Tools of Social Science. (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Co. (Anchor Books), 
1965. xxxv, 362 pp. $1.25. 

MARSHALL, T. H. Class, Citizenship, and Social De- 
velopment. Introduction by SEYMOUR IfarTIN 
Lreszet. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co. 
(Anchor Books), 1965. xxviii, 365 pp. $1.45. 

Martin, Roscoe C., Frank J. Munoer, JESSE 
BurkHeaD, and GurmrE S. Bmxxeap, et al. 
Decisions in Syracuse: A Metropelitan Action 
Study. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co. (An- 
chor Books), 1965. xii, 388 pp. $1.45. 

Morris, Rosrrt. Centrally Planned Change: Pros- 
pects and Concepts. New York: National Associa- 
tion’ of Social Workers, 1964. 149 pp. $2.25. 

NyYMEYER, Frepertck. Minimal Religion. South 
Holland, IIL: Libertarian Press, 1964. xiv, 384 
pp. $3.00. . 

Pacang, Anceto. La Formasione deWinpredi- 
torialita. Milano: Edizioni di comunita, 1564. 348 
pp. No price indicated. 

PAPPENFORT, DonNELL M. Journey to Labor: A 
Study of Births in Hospitals and Technology. 
Chicago: Population Research and Training Cen- 
ter, University of Chicago, 1964. xii, 112 pp. $1.50. 

Parsons, TAaLcorT. The Social System. New York 
and London: Free Press of Glencoe, Collier-Mac- 
milan, 1964. xviii, 575 pp. $2.95. 

POWELL, Sumer. Puritan Vilage: The Formation 
of a New England Town. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Co. (Anchor Books), 1965. xix, 258 
pp. $1.25. 

Reiss, Ina L. Premarital Sexual Standards in Amer- 
ica: A Sociological Investigation of the Relative 
Socal and Cultural Integration of American 
Sexual Standards. New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe; London: Collier-Macmillan, 1954. 286 
pp. $1.95, 

Scuuttz, Duane P. Panic Behavior: Discussion 
and Readings. New York: Random House, 1964. 
viii, 146 pp. $1.95. 

SHarrey, Harrow. The View from a Distant Star: 
Man’s Future in the Universe. New York: Dell 
Publishing Co. (A Delta Book), 1964. ix, 212 pp. 
$1.75. 

SHEPHERD, Crovis R. Small Groups: Some Socio- 
logical Perspectives. San Francisco: Chandler 
Publishing Co., 1964. xf, 130 pp. $1.75. 

SitverT, K. H. (Compilor and Editor) with the as- 
sistance of others. Discussion at Bellagio: The 
Poktical Alternatives of Development. New York: 
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American Universities Field Staff, 1964. 192 pp. 
$2.00. 

Smoun, Gzorc. Conflict. Translated by Kurt H. 
Wotrr. The Web of Group-Affiliations. Trans- 
lated by RemvHarp Benvrx. With a Foreword by 
Evererr C. HuauHes. New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe; London: Collier-Macmillan, 1964. 195 
pp. $1.95. 


© STEKEL, WitwEtm. Peculiarities of Behavior: Wan- 


dering Mania, Dipsomania, Cleptomania, Pryo- 
mania and Allied Impulsive Acts. Vol. I. Author- 
ized English Version by James S. VAN TESLAAR. 
New York: Grove Press (Evergreen Black Cat 
Book), 1964. xiv, 328 pp. $1.75. 

STEKEL, WILHELM. Peculiarities of Behavior. Vol. 
II. New York: Grove Press (Evergreen Black 
Cat Book), 1964. x, 337 pp. $1.75. 

STEKEL, WitHELM. Sexual Aberrations: The Phe- 
nomena of Fetishism in Relation to Sex. Author- 
ized English Version by Dr. S. Parker. Vol. I. 
New York: Grove Press (Evergreen Black Eat 
Book), 1964. ix, 369 pp. $1.25. 

STEKEL, WILHELM. Sexual Aberrations: The Phe- 
nomena of Fetishism in Relation to Sex. Vol. 
I. New York: Grove Press (Evergreen Black Cat 
Book), 1964. 355 pp. 95 cents. 

STERN, Fritz. The Politics of Cultural Despair: A 
Study in the Rise of Germanic Ideology. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday & Co. (Anchor 
Book), 1965. xti, 426 pp. $1.45. 

St. Jouw-Srevas, Norman. Life, Death and the 
Law. Cleveland and New York: World Publishing 
Co., 1964. 375 pp. $2.45. 

(UNITED STATES SAVINGS AND Loan LeaGuE). Human 
Needs in Housing: Report on a Round Table 
Conference. Occasional Paper No. 4. Chicago: 
The League, 1964. 96 pp. No price indicated. 

Van Den Bera, J. H. The Changing Nature of 
Man: Introduction to a Historical Psychology. 
New York: Dell Publishing Co. (Delta Book), 
1964. 252 pp. $1.95. 

Von Henvz, Monz. Karl Marx and Trier: Verkali- 
nisse—Besiehungen—Einflusse. Band 12. Koln: 
Uberweisung auf postscheckkonto, n.d. No price 
indicated. 

Wavcsx, EvELYN. The End of the Battle. New York: 
Dell Publishing Co. (A Delta Book), 1964. x, 309 
pp. $1.75. 

Wiser, GEORGE L, and ELLEN S. Bryant. [Nustra- 
tive Projections of Mississippi Population, 1960 
to 1985. Sociology and Rural Life Series No. 14. 
State College, Miss.: Agricultural Experimental 
Station, Mississippi State University, 1964. xvi, 
224 pp. No price indicated. 

WITTERMANS, ELIZABETH. Inter-Ethnic Relations in 
a Rural Society. Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 1964. 
iv, 180 pp. 12.50 Ned. Glds. 
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New and recent texts in 
The Dorsey Series in Anthropology and Sociology 


TASK EXPERIENCE AS A SOURCE OF ATTITUDES 

By Paul E. Breer and Edwin A. Locke, both of Cornell University 

Such themes as individualism, equalitarianism, theism, and achievement are examined 
in detail. - 

PATTERN IN CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


By Melville Jacobs, University of Washington 

A paperbound, introductory text, providing a structural-functional approach to cultural 
expressive topics. 

CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 

By Victor Barnouw, University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 

Provides a complete review and synthesis of work in the field of culture and personality. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ANT HROPOLOGY: Approaches to Culture and 
Personality 

Edited by Francis L. K. Hsu, Northwestern, University , 

A provocative and well-organized synthesis of modern: thought on culture and personality. 
CRIME, CORRECTION, AND SOCIETY 


By Elmer Hubert Johnson, North Carolina State University 
oy ee of sociology are applied to tho problems 


RELIGION IN AMERICAN CULTURE: A Sociological Interpretation 
By W. Seward Salisbury, State University of New York, College af Oswego 
Religion is studied from the viewpoint of the social scientist. 

THE AMERICAN ADOLESCENT 


By David Gottlieb, Michigan State University and Charles Ramsey, Colorado State 
University 


The impact of youth culture in“our society is analyzed in depth. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY INTERACTION 
By Robert R. Bell, Temple University 


Primary emphasis is focused on a study of the middle-class family within the context 
of social change. oS, ; 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION: A Sourcebook 


Edited by Robert R. Bell 
The material offers. insight into the social institution of American education. 


` ON THE THEORY OF SOCIAL CHANGE: How Economic Growth Begins 
By Everett E. Hagen, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
_A unique theory of social and economic change is used in the study of six societies. 


_ For Information on the Above 
or Examination Copies for College Adoption 
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CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGY 


An Introductory Textbook 
of Readings 


‘Edited by MILTON L. BARRON 


` Professor of Sociology 
The City College of New York 


662 pp. ; 1964 Paperback. $4.25 
Sixty selections from issues of sixteen different journals, periodicals, 
and magazines constitute the substantial reading corpus assembled, with 
editorial helps, by'Professor Barron. The purpose of the book is to sketch 
in broad terms some of the main concerns in the field of sociology. In 
addition to the scope of the discipline and its basic concepts, the reader 
is introduced to methodology, the processes of theory construction, the 
kinds of empirical data employed in sociological research, and the appli- 
' cation of sociology to understanding and resolving today’s social prob- 
lems. ' 


Fewer than one-quarter of the selections are from the lete 1940’s, the 
rest being from the ’50’s and ’60’s. There are no excerpts from books or 
monographs, and ‘each article stands as a complete, coherent statement 

‘by a qualified professional addressed to an interested and mature audi- 
ence. British and American sociological and anthropological journals 
as well as Commentary, The New Yorker and The New York Times Maga- 
zine, are among the periodicals providing materials used in this collection. 
' A lengthy editotial introduction begins each of the six major sections 
of the book and the editor also provides comments relating the selections 
to each other. ` 


The book may be used as the central text in the introductory course, 
as a supplement to the standard textbooks, or in the advanced course on 
principles of sociology. 


Apvisony Enrror: PROFESSOR ROBERT BIERSTEDT 


Head, Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
New York University 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, INC. 
432 Park Avenve South New York, New York 10016 
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THE HERITAGE OF SOCIOLOGY 


This series, edited by MORRIS JANOWITZ, is 
designed to bring into focus the enduring 
contributions of some leading scholars in 
the history of American sociology. 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN ON CULTURE AND 
SOCIAL CHANGE 


Edited with an Introduction by OTIS DUDLEY DUNCAN 


William Fielding Ogburn was trained in history and economics 
as well as sociology, and taught political science and statistics. 
The breadth of his Bere piiens caused him to be much concerned 
with the influence o terhnoloky on culture; his writings on social 
evolutions and “cultural lag” have been influential in sociological 
thinking. Cloth 37.50 


Paper $2.95 


GEORGE HERBERT MEAD ON 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited with an Introduction by ANSELM STRAUSS 


George Herbert Mead, a brilliant and original pragmatic sociolo- 
pist, published no books during his lifetime. These papers have 

n selected from his posthumous works, and are introduced by 
Anselm Strauss, professor of sociology at the ef of Cali- 
fornia Medical Center. Cloth $8.95 


Paper $2.95 


LOUIS WIRTH ON CITIES AND SOCIAL LIFE 


Edited with an Introduction by ALBERT J. REISS, JR. 


Louis Wirth’s humanity made him a critic of fellow sociologists 
who discounted the importance of non-rational elements in human 
behavior, involved him in the problems of ethnic minorities and 
in community work in imps a and inspired generations of his 
students at the University o Chicago. One of them has edited 
and introduced this selection of papers. Cloth $7.96 


Paper $2.95 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Chicago and 
London 
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From the "Observatiors” Series, edited by Howard S. Becker 


WOMEN'S PRISON: 
Sex and Social Structure 


by David A. Ward, University of Minnesota and Gene G. Kassebaum, 
UCLA’ 


A comprehensive study of the social structure of a women’s prison, 
giving primary emphasis to patterns of homosexual relationships as 
the major element of social organization in the total institution. It’ 
is a remarkable contribution to the growing literature on prisons and 
deviance, and one of the fullest accounts of female homogexual behav- 
ior ever published. Inzegrated charts and tables within the book 
meaningfully evaluate the responses of inmates quoted liberally 
throughout the text. 304 pp., $7.50 


SYMBOLIC LEADERS: 
Public Dramas and Public Men 


by Orrin Klapp, San Diego State College 


Radio, television and the press form the vast stage on which the pub- 

. lic dramas of our time are pes to a responsive audience of millions 
~~the peoples of our nation and of the world. ‘Almost anyone can 
steal the scene and become a public hero, a favorite villian or a ; 
lamented victim. Hew do these persons—our symbolic leaders— [OR 
emerge? Who are trey? How does the climate of public opinion | $ 
affect the would-be leader? And, how does the public use its leaders? [7% 


SYMBOLIC LEADERS is a probing and provocative analysis of the 
process of public drama and of the actors who play the leading roles, 
discussed in terms of their significance for the structures of our rap- 
idly-changing society and illustrated by vivid case histories of such 
lic figures as Richard Nixon, Joseph McCarthy and Marilyn 

onroe. _ 806 pp., $5.95 
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FOUR NEW 1965 SOCIOLOGY TEXTS 
FROM PRENTICE-HALL 


THE ORGANIZATION OF SOCIETY 
by Paul E. Mott, University of Pennsylvania. 


The unifying theme of this new text is the concept of ‘‘social organiza- 
tion.’? General characteristies of social organisations are presented and 
discussed, then a series of propositions are introduced to account for 
much of the variation in the structure of social organizations. Through 
the manipulation of these concepts and propositions, the reader is shown 
how he may outline the major features of informal friendshi organisa 
tions, associations, industries, communities, and societies. April 1965, 
approx. 416 pp., $6.50 . 


MAN AMONG MEN: An Introduction 
to Sociology 


by Eugene and Franchon Mead, both of the Oity College of San 
Francisco, “ 


This new book should serve not only as an introduction to major sociologi-. 
cal concepts, but also as a means of awakening the reader to a sociological 
perspective. The essential subject matter of sociology is presented against 
a background of contemporary change. The major theme is the disrup- 
tive disparity between rates of technological and societary change and 
the consequent urgency of cultivating and applying the sciences con- 
cerned with human interaction. April 1965, approx. 480 pp., $6.75 





SOCIETY AND CULTURE: AN IN- 
TRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY, 3rd 
_ Edition, 1965 
by Francis E. Merrill, Dartmouth College. 


The new 3rd Edition of this text is based on the concept of social inter- 
action—combining a clear and consistent theoretical approach with 
extensive documentation from recent research. Thoroughly revised, this 
edition introduces the reader to social problems of interest to him per- 
sonally—race, class, family, bureaucracy, and mass society. He learns to 
seo these problems in a conceptual framework that gives them meaning 
and relates them to the society as a whole. January 1965, 640 pp., $7.95 


ee AND MAN, 2ND EDITION, 


by Meyer Weinberg and Oscar Shabat, both of Chicago Oity Junior 
Oollege, Wright Branch, 


Revised and updated throughout, the 2nd Edition of this text features 
three completely new chapters on selence and technology, religion, and 
underdeveloped countries. Recent research highlights other chapters on 
personality, the family, celinquency, racial discrimination, changing 
capitalism, ete.—contemporary issues are more closely linked with social 
scientific research, and social-psychological perspectives are more promi- 
nently featured. Emphasis is on the role of the human individual and 
his relation to collectivity. May 1965, approx. 736 pp., $8.95 


For approval copies, write: Box 903 
PRENTIOE-HALL, INO., ENGLEWOOD OLIFFS, N. J. 
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The Family and the Sexual Revolution 
Selected Readings 


Edited by EDWIN .M. SCHUR 


In this volume the editor, who is associate Professor of Sociology 
at Tufts University, focuses attention on three of the most im- 
portant areas of social change affecting the family: sex standards 
(with special reference to the question of premarital intercourse), 
the social role of women, and birth control. Offering a wide 
amping of different, often opposing, positions and arguments, the 
book presents some of the most challenging and influential state- 
ments to be made on these subjects in recent years. Included are 
articles by Alfred Kinsey, Paul Goodman, Bertrand Russell, Morris 
Ploscowe, Margaret Mead, Simone de Beauvoir, Bruno Bettleheim, 
Alan F. Guttmacher, Pope Pius XI, and others. . 


448 pages paper $3.95 cloth $7.95 


The Addict and the Law 
By ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 


Alfred R. Lindesmith, Professor of Sociology at Indiana Uni- 
versity and a student of the narcotics problem since 1935, presents 
in this volume much little known and sometimes harrowing factual 
data. He concludes that our present system of narcotics control is 
not only grossly unjust to the addict, but actually intensifizs the 
social evils it is intended to mitigate. The author forsees, however, 
a realistic and just solution in the offing: 

“The comparison/analysis of various narcotics programs in other 
countries gives persuasive substance to Mr. Lindesmith’s plea for 
a program of gradual reform leading to a genuinely medical ap- 
proach to addiction.”—Virginia Kirkus 

350 pages $7.50 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
BLOOMINGTON 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS: : ° Persistent Challenges 
Edward C. McDonagh and Jon E, Simpson, both of the University of . 
` Southern California 


This important text utilizes both ie writings. of sociologists and the com- 
mentaries of sources in related fields. It covers not only the 
frequently defined problems in economics, politics, education, family rela- 
tions, race, population, crime and‘ personality, but focuses also on the 
recently explored problems of. the affect of urban society and mass culture on 
the individual. i 


April, 1965 ` 624 Pp. $5.25 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN SOCIET Y: Values in 
Conflict 


John F. Cuber, Ohio State University f 
William F. Kenkel, Iowa State University 
nonen A. Harper 


. an excellent text and reference ... T recommend it for readability, 
ioe sound treatment of the concept of values in a changing society, and for 
its thought-provoking challenge. For this E I have only high praise.” 
P. F. Ayer, Berea College 


1964 ‘a32 pp. $5.75 


SOCIOLOGY OF DE VIANT BEHA VIOR, Revised 


Marshall B. Clinard, University of Wisconsin 


“The revision has definitely improved what was already a text without peer - 
in the field.” Dr. Leroy J. Day, Alderson-Broaddus College 


. 1963 720 pp. $7.00 


THE FIELD OF SOCIAL WORK, 4th Edition 


Arthur E. Fink, University of North | Carolina 
Everett E. Wilson, Yeshiva Universi 
Merrill B. Conover, Health and Welfare Council, Philadelphia 
1963 i | 376 PP- $3.78 


In Canada: i 
833 Oxford Street, Toronto 18, Ontario 
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ELEMENTARY APPLIED STATISTICS: FOR STU- 
DENTS IN BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE. 


By Linton C, Freeman, Syracuse University. An introductary statistics text that 
emphasizes descriptive techniques with particular attention to the problem of meas- 
uring various types of association. Using illustrative materials taxen from sociological 
literature, Freeman develops his organizational framework f-om a consideration 
of various types of measurement employed by sociological researchers. A balanced 
treatment is given to descriptive techniques appropriate for nominal, ordinal and | 
interval data. Statistical i ee is treated clearly and conrisely—and the dis- 
cussions of estimation and tests of hypotheses provide a sound introduction to these 
topics. Just published. Approx. 288 pages. Prob. $6.95. 


CANVASES AND CAREERS: INSTITUTIONAL 


CHANGE IN THE FRENCH PAINTING WORLD 

By Harrison C. Wurtz, Harvard University, and Cyn'reta Wurre. Combining 
history, sociology and art, the authors explain the sociological development of the 
French impressionist painters. Exploring the various influences of society on the 
arts, the book studies the decline of the French Academy due to its failure to provide 
adequate methods of cooperation, placement and communication among artists. 
The authors show how this failure gave rise to the Impressionists, as well as how 
the growth of the middle man in art influenced Impressionism and subsequent art 
forms. Approx. 192 pages. Prob. $5.50. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND BEHAVIOR 
Edited by Ricnarp L. Simpson, University of North Carolina, and va HARPER 
Simpson, Duke University. Selected readings that cover the foundations of sociology 
and the chief fields of specialized inquiry. Each of the sixteen chapters begins with 
a lengthier and more systematic introduction by the editors than is found in most 
collections of readings. Together, the chapter introductions anc readings are built - 
around the basic concepts of social organization. 457 pages. Paver: $5.25. 


DELINQUENCY AND DRIFT 


By Davip Marza, University of California, Berkeley. A provocative and contro- 
versial essay on how the legal order may be violated by persons who nonetheless 
subscribe to it. Classical criminology postulates that the criminal be seen in a legal 
context——Matza uses this as a basis for revising many of today’s prevalent conceptions 
of delinquency. 199 pages. $4.50. 


THE STUDY OF URBANIZATION 


Edited by Pmr Hauszr, University of Chicago, and Luo Scunorz, University 
of Wisconsin. A collection of essays and reports by members of the Committee on 
Urbanization, SSRC, with additional essays by other scholars—in these essays urban- 
ization is related to each of the social sciences that have contributed to its study. 


Coming in June. 


LEISURE IN AMERICA: A SOCIAL INQUIRY 
By Max Karran. Now available in a paperback edition. 350 pages. $3.45. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
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MARRIAGE AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


By Rorzrrt C. Warumson, Lehigh University. A basic text focusing on the solu- 
tion of problems in marriage—the author analyzes courtship, marriage and family 
relationships through a broad theoretical approach. Ready for fall classes. 


DEATH AND IDENTITY 


Edited by Roszrt Furrow, California State College at Los Angeles. A collection 
of significant research in the medical and social sciences on death, grief and bereave- 
ment with introductory statements by the editor—the editor compares the theoreti- 
cal approaches and the experimental evidence. Just published. 432 pages. $6.95. 


ESSAYS ON COMPARATIVE INSTITUTIONS 


By S. N. E1sunsrapr, The Hebrew University. The result of fifteen years of 
research, these analyses encompass a wide variety of institutions—the author exam- 
ines both fully structured and organized institutions and the behavioral processes 
and personal attitudes related to them. Coming in Spring. 


THE CROWD IN HISTORY, 1730-1848 


By Grorcg Rupf, University of Adelaide. A study of popular movements in 
cighteenth- and nineteenth-century Frarce and‘England. The author discusses spe- 
cific incidents of crowd action and analyzes general aspects of crowd behavior and 
composition. 291 pages. Cloth: $5.95. Paper: $2.95. 


RELIGION, CULTURE AND SOCIETY 

Edited by Louis Scunewer, University of Illinois. Beginning with discussions - 

of the obstacles to understanding and research in the field, this reader focuses on the 

functional analysis of religion, religion as culture, religion and society and the 

religious scene in the United States. Materials range from the primitive African world 
through classical Greece to China, India and Java. 663 pages. $9.95. 


EXCHANGE AND POWER IN SOCIAL LIFE. 


By Perer M. Brau, University of Chicago. In a new formulation of “interaction- 
ist” sociology, the author uses concepts of exchange, reciprocity, imbalance and power 
to analyze social life and to derive the more complex processes in social structure from 
the simpler ones. 352 pages. $7.75. 


THE GOLDEN ROAD TO MODERNITY: VILLAGE LIFE 
IN CONTEMPORARY BURMA 
By Mannine Nasu, University of Chicago. A study contrasting two types of 
villages in Burma: the dry-zone agricultural community and the irrigated rice village. 
Approx. 352 pages. Prob. $6.95. 


605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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NEW DOUBLEDAY 
© ANCHOR BOOKS o) 


THE FIRST NAME IN QUALITY PAPERBACK PUBLISHING 





THE ACADEMIC MARKETPLACE 


by Theodore Caplow and Reece J. McGee: Introduction by 
Jacques Barzun. 


A lively bestseller since 1958, this impeccable sociological analysis of the university as 
an institution covers such areas as teaching demands; the publish-or-perish syndrome; 
salaries; rank vs. status; and retirement. $1.25 

THE CHALLENGE OF YOUTH 

Edited by Erik H. Erikson. 


Originally published as Youth: Change and Challenge, this volume focuses on young 
people in America and around the world, with essays by thirteen authorities including 
Bruno Bettelheim, Talcott Parsons, and Supreme Court Justice Arthur Goldberg. $1.45 


CLASS, CITIZENSHIP, AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Essays by T. H. Marshall: Introduction by Seymour Martin Lipset. 


A leading British sociologist explores structure and interaction in modern society. 
“This long-awaited collection of papers . . . demonstrates the bearing of sociological 
interpretation upon the making of social policy. ROBERT K. MERTON $1.45 


THE POLITICS OF POPULATION 


by William Petersen. 


An objective analysis of the basic issues behind the “population explosion” and the 
relation of expanding populations to social policy, social welfare, aes planning, 
‘international migration, and the acculturation of ethnic minorities. $1.4 


THE TOOLS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
An Analytical Description of Social Science Techniques 
by John Madge. 


An examination of language, logic, and research febilcaaeien’ in social science. “Any- 
one embarking on a piece of social research will pre from an inspection of Mr. 
Madge’s account . . ."-The New Statesman $1.2 





DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Garden City, New York 
including LapLaw BROTHERS, River Forest, Ilinois, 
publishers of textbooks for primary and secondary schools. 
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For College Courses ° cocecceecsorces 


CRIMINOLOGY 


ROBERT G. CALDWELL, University of Iowa. 2nd Ed., 1965. 773 pp. $8.00 


AMERICAN MINORITY RELATIONS 


. The Sociology.of Race and Ethnic Groups 
. JAMES W. VANDER ZANDEN, The Ohio State University. 1963. 470 pp. $7.00 


THE FAMILY: As Process and Institution 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK, Indiana University. 2nd Ed., 1963. 705 pp., 
illus. $7.50 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


S. STANSFELD SARGENT, Veterans Administration, Phoenix; and ROBERT 
C. WILLIAMSON, Lehigh University. 2nd Ed., 1958. 649 pp., illus, $7.00 


SOCIAL STUDIES. > 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Curriculum and Methods | 


à DOROTHY M URE FRASER, 'City College of the City University of New 
York, and EDIE WEST, University of Minnesota. 1961. 476 pp. $6.50 


THE COMMUNITY: 


An Introduction to a Social System 
IRWIN T. SANDERS, The Ford Foundation. 1958. 431 pp., illus. $6.50 


The Ronald Press Company, a 


e AE ETE said ieee oe ...15 East 26% Street / New York, NY. 
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distinguished new texts 


FROM THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


Studies in 
American Society 


edited by 
DEREK L. PHILLIPS 
Dartmouth College 


April, 1965 e 200 pages 
Paper e about $1.95 


Major 
Contributors to 
Social Science 


A-NEW PAPERBOUND SERIES 


ALFRED McCLUNG LEE 
General Editor 


Each $1.75 


How jogs the sociologist test his hypothesis? What methods 
does he use to discover the nature of soclal behavior? Too 
often beginning students of sociology fail to gala an under- 
stand ng of the basic principles of sociological research. This 
volurre, intended primarily for the Introductory course, In- 
cludes abridged versions of five outstanding receat empirical 
studies, These studies not only provide excellent axamples of 
the ua of research method, hut they also draw & number of 
revea ing concluslans about life in America today. Mr. Phillips 
introduces each article with a short essay explalning the 
methclology employed, and he provides an annctated bibil- 
ography at the end of each selection. 


CONTENTS: TELEVISION IN THE LIVES OF OUR CHILDREN, by 
Wilbur Schramm, Jack Lyle, and Edwin B. Parker/THE ADOLES- 
CENT SOCIETY, by James S. Coleman/MENTAL HEALTH IN THE 
METROPOLIS: THE MIDTOWN MANHATTAN STUDY, by Leo 
Srole, et al. THE RELIGIOUS FACTOR, by Gerhard Lenskl /THE 
ACADEMIC MIND, by Paul Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens 


Each cf these volumes contains a number of well-chosen se- 
factions from the writings of a major social thinker, Teachers 
of cousas In social thought and theory will find this series 
invaluehle, for It places the basic contributions of these im- 
portar theorists within easy reach of the student. The illumi- 
nating Introductlons and commentaries provided by each of 
the editors have been especially designed to lead the student 
to a samd understanding of the concepts discussed. 


SPRINE, 1965 
VILFREJO PARETO, edited by Joseph Lopreato 


NOW ATAILABLE 

WILLIA A GRAHAM SUMNER, edited by Maurice R. Dayte 
LESTER. FRANK WARD, edited by Israel Gerver 

MAX WEBER, edited by S, Michael Miller 

THORSTEIN VEBLEN, edited by Bernard Rosenberg 
EMILE BURKHEIM, edited by George Slmpson 
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School 
Desegregation 


DOCUMENTS AND COMMENTARIES 


edited by VICE PRESIDENT 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


1964 » 314 pages 
Paper « $2.50 


URBAN SOCIETY 


FIFTH EDITION 


by NOEL P. GIST 
and SYLVIA FAVA 


May, 1964 e 640 pages e $7.50 


Marriage and 
Family in ihe 
Modern World 


A BOOK OF READINGS 


SECOND EDITION 

edited by RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
March, 1965 e 604 pages 
Paper « about $4.25 


For courses In race relations and minority groups, this out- 
starding collection touches the very pulse of the most cructal 
Issue today facing the United States. The Vice President first 
traces the history of the controversy in the courts and draws 
upo? articles arguing for and against desegregation. He then 
presents selections on the complexities of enforcement that 
arise from differing attitudes, soclal institutlons, and financlal 
resources in the various regions of the nation. 


“Bravo! Most useful—sound yet forceful, balanced but com- 
peling. We are all In debt to Vice President Humphrey?’—Alex 
Inkales, Harvard University. 


This new revision is the first text In the fleld to Incorporate 
the findings of the 1960 census. It Is indeed appropriate that 
this data should appear in the standard- text that has chron- 
Icled the sociology of the city In five editions over a period of 
thity years. The revision, of course, contains more than just 
the latest data. All the chapters have been rewritten. The sec- 
tlon on ecology has undergone a thorough reorganization. In 
addition, new chapters have been included on three of the 
mest important aspects of urban life—leisure, migration, and 
tha image of the city. f 


“Am impressed with the excellent revision and up-dating of 
th’s classic urban sociology text. Many more classes of stu- 
dents will grow up on this comprehensive volume. Dr. Fava 
has helped add a useful new dimension to the book.”—Mel 
Revitz, Wayne State University. 


Tris comprehensive and widely used volume, adopted by 158 
calleges and universities in the First Edition, has now been 
thoroughly up-dated to include articles based on the research 
of the last four years. Mrs. Cavan has chosen selections that 
are adaptable to courses using both the institutional and func- 
tional approaches to marriage and the family, As this book is 
designed primarily as a supplementary volume to broaden the 
scope of the course, it covers a wide range of topics Includ- 
ing the significance of marriage today, the family life cycle, 
courtship and marriage in other countries, and questions of 
haredlty. To ald the teacher in making assignments, correla- 
tion tables are included for the leading texts In the field. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company 


201 Perk Avenue South, New York 10003 
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— Coming this month... 
A SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION: 


Emerging Patterns of Class, S-atus, and Power in the Public Schools 


Ronald G. Corwin, The Ohio Statz University. This new book, which approaches 
the field of education from the standpoint of organizational theory, is con- 
aistently keyed to major sociological concepts and their relation to the public 
school system. The material is ctructured around three underlying analytical 
dimensions of society—class, stetus, and power—as these concepts apply to 
bureaucratized systems of education in the United States. . 

April. 450 pp., illus., $6.00 (tent.) 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS, 3rd Ed. 


Paul B. Horton, Western Michigan University; and Gerald R. Leslie, Okla- 
homa State University. The leading book in its field for two previous editions, 
this text aims to improve the stmdent’s understanding of how and why social 
problems develop. Within a consistently sociological and comprehensive 
theoretical framework, each soc&l problem is analyzed through the presen- 
tation of the most up-to-date research data hearing upon it, and is interpreted 
in terms of modern social phencmena. The third edition includes the latest 
research, a sharpening of the theoretical approaches, and a completely new 
chapter on poverty in the United States. April. 680 pp., illus., $7.00 (tent.) 
an instructor’s manual is now in preparation for this significant 
volume. 


MAKING THE MOST OF MARRIAGE, 
Jrd Ed. 


Paul H. Landis, Washington State University. An objective and realistic ap- 
proach to the study of marriage marks this successful text, now entirely up 
to date in a new edition, The arcthor stresses male-female roles as a key to 
understanding modern marriage, delineates the process of sex identification 
and its importance to functioning in marriage, recognizes the importance of 
love in personality development, sad deals in depth with parenthood and child 


traming. ` 
April. 680 pp. illus., $7.00 (tent.) 


440 Park Ave. S., New York, N.Y. 10016 
Division of Meredith Publiching Company 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 
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°WHAT:DO: THESE: FOUR:-BOOKS. HAVE: IN: COMMON?” 


HE BASIC TRENDS OF OUR TIMES 


By Pitirim A, Sorokin. In a series of five essays Professor Sorokin 
sketches the shift and diffusion of creative leadership from the West to 
the East, gives a diagnosis and prognosis of East-West relationships, 
portrays the mutual convergence of the United States and Russia to be- 
come an’ intermediary type, deals with religious and moral polarization 
as manifested in today’s crisis of mankind, and, finally, provides an out- 
line for research in the field of the mysterious energy of creative, 


love. (paper, $1.95) cloth, $5.00 


HE CHURCH AND RESIDENTIAL DESEGREGATION 


By Henry Clark. A case study of the open housing covenant campaign, 
this book examines the development of the housing problem of Negro 
citizens, the growing awareness of this problem on the part of the re- 
ligious leaders of the community, and the action taken to remedy the 
problem, Conclusions concerning advisable methods for .conducting an 
open housing covenant appeal are drawn, and more general conclusions 
concerning technical and moral wisdom in Christian social action are 
advanced. Dr. Clark teaches at Union Theological Seminary. 


` cloth, $5.00 


ELINQUENT CONDUCT AND BROKEN HOMES 


By Richard S. Sterne. Death, desertion, separation, or divorce may 
shock the observer, but it may be true that the family can subsequently 
rear children as healthy as those more fortunate. When tragedy strikes, 
does thè break in the family affect the social control of the juvenile? What 
of his future development and his potential for delinquency? Does the 
type of break matter? This study of 1,050 boys provides recent answers. 
Dr. Sterne is director of research, Welfare Planning Council, Dade 
County, Florida. cloth, $4.00 


fe RINKING AMONG TEEN-AGERS 

By George L. Maddox and Bevode C. McCall. Nearly 2,000 high 
school students reveal what they are thinking about and doing with al- 
coholic beverages. This book will be of great value not only to social 
scientists, educators, and those responsible for the control of teen-age 
drinking, but also to parents and all those interested in the process of 
adolescent socialization and development. Dr, Maddox teaches at Duke 
University and Dr. McCall teaches at Towson State College, Baltimore. 


cloth, $6.00 


* A new approach to the búning issues of our day—East-West 
relations, race relations; delinquency, and teen-age drinking. 


COLLEGE: AND UNIVERSITY PRESS 


263 CHAPEL. STREET | "NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Publications of Interest to the Sociologist 


THE SOCIAL ORDER: An Introduction to Sociology, Second Edition 

By ROBERT BIERSTEDT, New York University. 602 pages, $7.50. 
Retains the readability and the systematic organization that characterized the first edition, 
and once again is free from jargon, graphs, charts, an: statistical summaries. All of the 
material has been updated and revised with new chapters on population and socialization. 
MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS, Fifth Edition 

By HENRY A. BOWMAN, University of Texas. 576 pages, $7.95. 
A thorough revision of a successful text, with new sectiors on racial intermarriage, the mean- 
ing of problem and adjustment, sexual permissiveness, and premarital sex. 
SOCIOLOGY: An Analysis of Life in Modern Soclety, Fourth Edition 

vo W. GREEN, formerly of The Pennsylvania State University. 704 pages, 

95. 


This Fourth Edition of a well-established introductory sociology text stresses universal 
social processes and principles, while devoting particular attention to mcdern American 
society. 
A new edition of the STUDY GUIDE by MARGARET BENSON MATSON, The Penn- 
sylvania State University, is also available. 
SOCIOLOGY 
By PAUL B. HORTON and CHESTER L. HUNT, both of Western Michigan Univer- 
sity. 640 pages, $7.50. 
Introduces the undergraduate student to the basic principles and descriptive materials of 
sociology in a challenging and highly readable manner. 
Also available: STUDY GUIDE by ARTHUR M. VENER and BRUCE J. COHEN, both 
of Michigan State University; and an INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL by ROY H. RODGERS, 
University of Oregon. 


SOCIAL CHANGE 
By RICHARD T. La PIERE, Stanford University. McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology. 
576 pages, $9.50. 
A distinctly original, systematic analysis of how social changes come about, the conditions 
under which they will be generated, and the varied functional consequences of such changes. 


PERSPECTIVES ON THE SOCIAL ORDER: Readings In Sociology 
Edited by H. LAURENCE ROSS, New York University. 467 pages, $5.95 (cloth), 
$3.95 (soft-cover). 
A collection of basic yet lively readings in sociology adaptable for use with any introductory 
n ea as a companion volume to Bierstedt’s SOCIAL ORDER: an Introduction to 
ociology. f 


POPULATION PROBLEMS, Fifth Edition 

By WARREN S. THOMPSON and DAVID T. LEWIS, beth of Miami University, 
McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology, 512 pages, $7.95. 
Although extensively revised, the book retains its basic purpose: to present the study of 
population in a way that will help the student to see the relationship between population 
facts and the political, social, and economic aspects of man’s condition in today’s world. 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS AND PERSONAL FINANCE, Third Edition 
By ARCH W. TROELSTRUP, Stephens College. Available in April. 


Intended to give the student enough information about the American economy to enable 
him to effectively manage his money, while still in school and later as a member of the 
community. 


Send for examination copies today 


McGraw-Hill 4 Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. New York, N.Y. 10036 
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Society and the Adolescent Self-Image 


By MORRIS ROSENBERG. Society and the Adolescent Self-Image pre- 
sents the results of the first systematic large-scale survey focusing exclusively 
on the way adolescents see and feel about themselves. Over 5,000 high- 
school students of different social, religlous, and national backgrounds were 
studied to show the effect of family experience, neighborhoods, minority 
groups, etc., on their self-image and response to society. The criteria of 
self-evaluation are also scrutinized: what qualities are important to the 
individual in judging himself? 
The book, in manuscript, was co-winner of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science Socio-Psychological Prize for 1963. 
$ 328 pages. $6.50 


Conflict and Decision-making in Soviet Russia: A`Case 
Study of Agricultural Policy 


By SIDNEY I. PLOSS. Using Fpecalized methods of analysis and calling 
upon a wide range of sources, the author undertakes to offer new insights 


into the political processes in the Soviet Union. Agricultural policy from 
1953 to 1963 has selected as a case example of Sòviet conflict and 
decision-making because it has been a constant preoccupation of the 
Soviet leadership and it impinges at maný levels on the crucial questions 
of how to govern and how to allocate resources. 320 pages. $6.50 


Education and Political Development No. 4, “Studies 
in Political Development” 


Edited by JAMES S, COLEMAN. The knowledge and experience of 
nineteen specialists is brought to bear on the subject of the relationship 
of education and political development in at least ten countries around the 
world. The contributors both discuss theoretical matters and present 
the results of empirical research. Education and Political Development 
is the fourth of a series of seven books entitled “Studies in Political 
Development,” sponsored by the Committee on Comparative Politics of 
the Social Science Research Council. 600 pages. $10.00 


1. Communication and Political Development, edited by Lucian W. 
Pye. $6.50 


2. Bureaucracy and Political Development, edited by Joseph La |% 


Palombara. $8.50 


3. Political Modernization in Japan and Turkey, edited by Robert E. 
Ward and Dankwart A. Rustow. $8.75 
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14 NEW BOOKS 
for 


Sociologisis 


Set OE Manes BE a 


READINGS IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF INSTITUTIONS FOR DELINQUENT 
YOUTH compiled and edited by William E. 
Amos, Div. of Youth Services and Empwy- 
ment Standards, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Wcsh- 
ington, D. C., and Raymond L, Mandia, 
Loyola College of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
(With 16 Coniributors) Covers all phases of 
the administration and training of inst.tu- 
tionalized delinquent children. ’65, 228 pp., 
7 il, $7.75 f 


INTRODUCTION TO DEVELOPMEN- 
TAL PSYCHIATRY by Beulah C. Bossel- 
man and Ira M. Rosenthal, both of Univ. of 
Illinois, and Marvin Schwarz, Presbyterian- 
St. Lukes Hosp. All of Chicago, Ill. A 
study of social adaptation from infancy to 
maturity, beginning with the feeding experi- 
ence and proceeding to a study of aggress.on 
and its role in character development. About 
188 pp. In Press 


THE MALTREATED CHILD: The Mal- 
treatment Syndrome in Children by Vincznt 
J. Fontant, The Saint Vincent's Hospital and 
Medical Center of New York, New York 
City. A concise treatise on the social disease 
of the maltreated child. With a compEte 





discussion on the medical, social, and legal 
responsibilities. ’64, 84 pp., 16 il, $5.00 


SOCIETY ON TRIAL: Current Court Deci- 
sions and Social Change by Warren Freed- 
man, Member of the New York and U. S. 
Supreme Court Bars, New York City. A dis- 
cussion of the current grave social problems 
of the day. Each topic is grounded upon 
legal considerations, with the conclusions to 
be drawn by the reader. About 266 pp. In 
Press 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THEORY 
AND PRACTICE IN SOCIAL CASE- 
WORK. by Nina R. Garton, Coos-Curry 
Mental Health Clinic, Coquille, Ore., and 
Herbert A. Otto, Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Presents an examination in 
depth of the development of social casework 
from the late 1800’s through the early 
1960's, 64, 172 pp., $6.75 


METHODOLOGY OF THE BEHAV. 
IORAL SCIENCES: Problems and Contro- 
versies by Rollo Handy, State University of 
New York at Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. Major 
attention is given those problems and contro- 
versies in methodology of the behavioral 
sciences that are recognized as significant. 
’64, 196 pp., (Amer. Lec. Philosophy edited 
by Marvin Farber), $6.75 


FAMILY PSYCHIATRY by John G. How- 
ells, Ipswich and East Suffolk Hosp., Ipswich, 
England. This book describes a pioneer fam- 
ily psychiatry unit which began in 1949, and 
which has led to a completely new clinical or- 
ganization for the practice of family psychi- 
atry. Presents new techniques of investigation 


‘and treatment. ’63, 124 pp, 8 il, $4.00 
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TOWARD SELF - UNDERSTANDING: 
Group Techniques in Self-Confrontation by 
Daniel I. Malamud, New York Univ., New 
York City, and Solomon Machover, State 
‘Univ. of New York Downstate Medical Cen- 
ter, Brooklyn, N. Y. A pioneering work 
which penetrates a relatively new area. 55, 
288 pp., (Amer. Lec. Psychology edited by 
Molly Harrower), $8.50 


Concepts of Development in EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. An Institute 


Conducted by The Child Development’Cen- — 


ter, New York City. Edited by Peter B. 


Neubauer, Director, The Child Development ` 


Center. (With 4 Contributors). This boo is 
designed for those whose practice involves 
them in the actual processes of child devel- 
opment. About 248 pp. In Press 


BROKEN PEACE PIPES: A Four-Hon- 
dred-Year History of the American Indian 
by Irvin M. Peithmann, Southern Illinois 
Univ., Carbondale, Ill. A historical nar- 
rative of the inhumane treatment of the 
American Indian during and after the set- 
tlement of the United States. ’64, 320 pp., 
$7.50 


INDIANS OF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS by 
Irvin M. Peithman. The author traces over 
10,000 years of prehistoric Indian occupa- 
tions by four cultures, and reviews his find- 
ings concerning their disappearance before 
the commencement of the historic period. 
The remains of Indian culture are studied 
and analyzed. ’64, 172 pp., 43 il., $6.50 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR AND THE LAW 
edited by Ralph Slovenko, Tulane Univ., 





New Orleans, La. (With 47 Participants) 
The first major comprehensive study relat- 
ing the dynamics of the various expressions 
of sexual behavior to the law. A carefully 
documented study by internationally promi- ` 
nent jurists, philosophers, psychiatrists, psy- 
choanalysts, and sociologists. ’65, 908 pp. 
6 tables, $19.50 


- PROBLEMS OF THE MIDDLE-AGED 


compiled by Clyde B. Vedder, Northern 
Illinois Univ., DeKalb, Ill. (With Contribu- 
tions by 29 Authors) Includes authoritative 
articles selected from the fields of medicine, 
psychology, sociology, and economics, all 
concerned with the leading problems of the 
middle years, forty-five to sixty-five. About 
184 pp. In Press 


PROBLEMS OF THE AGED compiled by 
Clyde B. Vedder and Annette S. Lefkowitz, 
both of Northern Illinois Univ., DeKalb, 
Ill. (With Contributions by 24 Authors) 
A discussion by the authors of the many 
conditions which create frustration and 
anxiety for older citizens . . . retirement 
fears, deprivation of status, persistent illness, 
and others. ’65, 280 pp., 5 tables, $7.50 


CHARLES C THOMAS 
PUBLISHER 


301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 
Springfield © [llinois 
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SOCIOLOGY 
Fourth Edition 


William F. Ogburn and Meyer F. Nimkoff 


A thorough revision reflecting an exhaustive survey cf sig- 
nificant new research, with more emphasis on cross-cultural 
data, a new chapter on social stratification, updated statistics, 
many new illustrations, and expanded lists of selected readings 
after each chapter. Instructor’s and Student’s Manuels by 
Meyer F. Nimkoff and Paul B. Foreman. 


779 pages 1964- $8.50 


RACE AND ETHNIC RELATIONS 
Third Edition 
Brewton Berry 

The Third Edition of this distinguished, highly readablə text 
continues to offer the comparative, cross-cultural, worlc-wide 
point of view that made the first two editions so popular with 
students and instructors. The 1960 census data and data as 
- current as 1962, 1963 and 1964 have been incorporated through- 
out the revision. The recent symptoms of increased racial un- 
rest in the U. S. and abroad are viewed analytically, for soci- 
ological concepts remain an integral part of this text’s approach 
to the persistent and challenging problems engendered hy the 
interaction of races and ethnic groups. 


About 600 pages A Spring 1965 Publication 


CRIME AND PERSONALITY 
- H. J. Eysenck - 


The first in a series of monographs—The International Series 
in the Behavioral Sciences—by distinguished European and 
American authors representing a cross-section of today’s promi- 
nent behavioral scientists writing in areas in which they are 
acknowledged leaders. In ME AND PERSONALITY, 
Eysenck develops the theory that both socially acceptable be- 
havior and antisocial behavior are the result of conditioning 
experiences, and he proposes. that criminality be combatted 
with a deliberate program of re-conditioning. Series Editor: 
John E. Horrocks, 

204 pages 1964 $4.50 
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Just published 








ROBERT K. MERTON, LEONARD BROOM & LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR., Editors: Sociology 
Today: Problems and Prospects. “Sociology Today seems to me to be, on the whole, 
the best of the symposium volumes of similar or related scope and purpose published 
in this country during the last three decades, . . . “This volume will be found very useful 
by graduate students and many of their seniors who are trying, a bit desperately, to 
keep as well informed as they may on recent developments in the now elaborately 
developed science of sociology.”--FLOYD N. HOUSE, The American Journal of Sociology 


“In a volume which brings together the work of twenty-nine authors, there is an 
impressively high standard of performance. ... [It] will be a much-used resource for 
the sociologist. For others who want to keep abreast of the field, it will serve as a 
guide to forthcoming developments in theory, research, methodology, and the sharp- 
ening specializations of sociology.” WELLMAN J. WARNER, The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science Vol. I TB/1173 $1.75 


Vol. Il TB/1174 $1.95 





JACQUES BARZUN: Race: A Study in Superstition. Revised Edition, with a new Pref- 
ace, “Racism Today.” “Dr. Barzun approaches... the modern form of an old supersti- 
tion through an analysis of its functioning in French culture. . . . This witty wise book 
deserves to be read widely.”—JIsis. “Must be given a place in the front rank of studies of 
what [the author] so aptly terms ‘race thinking.’ ”-—M. J. HERSKOVITS 

TB/1172 $1.95 


ALVIN W. GOULDNER; Wildcat Strike: A Study in Worker-Management ` Relationships. 
“Gouldner has utilized the context of the strike to formulate a theory of group tensions 
and a conception of the threats which disrupt social systems. ... [It] is a research re- 
port interpreted by role analysis within a structure-function framework. Theory and 
research are blended so successfully that industrial sociology becomes here, as it should, 
a contribution to general sociology.”——-DELBERT C. MILLER, The American Sociological 
Review TB/1176 $1.35 


ROBERT HUNTER: Poverty: Social Conscience in the Progressive Era. Edited by Peter 
d'A. Jones. “Hunter’s lasting contribution to the debate on poverty was in being analyt- 
ical, typological, ‘scientific.’ . . . he laid bare with great clarity what we might call the 
‘poverty syndrome’-—the complex inter-relationship of economic deprivation, physical 
debility and mental problems. [His book] did much to discredit the moralistic and a 
priori attitude towards the-poor in America, and encouraged a sociological and factual 
approach to social questions.”——-PETER D’A. JONES, in the Introduction TB/3065 $2.25 


m Complete catalog of Harper Torckbooks [479 volumes to date] available on request from 
Dept. 36, HARPER & ROW, Publishers, 49 E. 33rd St, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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SOCIETY An Introduction to Sociology 
by ELY CHINOY, Smith College 
430 pages; 21 tables; 6 figures; 31 photographs; $6.95 


TEST QUESTIONS, prepared by Leo Chall of Brooklyn College, is 
available to accompany $0 








POPULATION DYNAMICS 
Causes and Consequences of World Demographie Change 
by RALPH THOMLINSON, California State College at Los Angeles 


An impressive contribution to the field of demography. 
—Gregory P. Stone, University of Minnesota 
1964; 608 pages; $8.50 
















THE SOCIOLOGY OF CITIES 
by JOHN SIRJAMAKI, State University of New York at Buffalc 


This book has a style of ckrity and vividness in presenting the com- 
plex subject matter of urban community; above all, it has fresh 
insights into the urban community as an institutional system not 


found in other texts, 
—C. K. Yang, University of Pittsburgh 
1964; 342 pages; 13 tables; 4 figures; $5.25 





SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 

Its Nature and Growth 

by NICHOLAS S. TIMASHESF, Fordham University 
Second Edition; 346 pages; $2.50 text 







For further information, write to: 


RANDOM HOUSE 
£01 Madison Avenue New York 10022 











The College Department 
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BLUE-COLLAR MARRIAGE 
by MIRRA KOMAROVSKY, Barnard College, Columbia University 


A valuable addition to our all-too-limited fund of empirical knowledge 
about husband-wife relationships 
—Robert O. Blood, "Jin The University of Michigan 
1964; 416 pages; 42 tablee; $5.95 


MAN, CRIME, AND SOCIETY 
The Forms of Criminal Behavior 


by HERBERT A. BLOCH, Brooklyn College and GILBERT GEIS 
California State College at Los Angeles 
666 pages; $6.95 


RANDOM HOUSE STUDIES IN SOCIOLOGY 
Recently published ... 
DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR. A Redefinition of the Problem 

by JOHN M. MARTIN and JOSEPH P. FITZPATRICK 

both of Fordham University 

S$S24 $1.95 

RACE RELATIONS IN TRANSITION 

The Segregation Crisis in the South 

by JAMES W. VANDER ZANDEN, The Ohio State University 
SS24 $1.95 

In preparation... 

MARRIAGE, FAMILY, AND SOCIETY A Reader 

Edited by HYMAN RODMAN, Merrill-Palmer Institute 
SOCIAL CHANGE A Study in Sociology ‘ 

by ARNOLD S. FELDMAN, Northwestern University 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN SOCIOLOGY 

by PAUL F. LAZARSFELD, Columbia University 

SCIENTIFIC SOCIOLOGY What The New Sociologists Do 

by RALPH THOMLINSON, California State College at Los Angeles 
MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY Five Conceptual Approaches 
by MILDRED W. WEIL, Paterson State College 


For further information, write tos. 
The College Department, 501 Madieon Avenue, New York 10022 
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SOCIETY: 


Its Organization and 
Operation 


A PROFILE OF 
THE NEGRO 
AMERICAN 


CLAN, CASTE, 
AND CLUB 


VAN NOSTRAND 


3 BOOKS OF SOCIOLOGICAL. SIGNIF 


Se 


IcANCE: 


[A 





By WALFRED A. ANDERSON, late of 

Cornell University; and FREDERICK B. 

PARKER, University of Delaware. 
Illustrated, 462 pages, $7.95 


A well-structured introductory text.of how 
society is organized, how it operates and the con- 
sequences of that organization and operation. | 
The authors use comparative material throughout 
tie book, and enliven the presentation with his- 
torical and literary references. 


By THOMAS F. PETTIGREW, Harvard 
University. : 
Paper, Illustrated, 235 pages, $2.75 

A lucid report on the Negro American at mid- 
century, providing a many-sided view of him—his 
personality, his genetic composition, his mental 
and po health, his intelligence, his crime rate, 
aad his current protest. 


By FRANCIS L. K. HSU, Nortawestern Uni- 
versity. 
335 pages, $7.95 
A comparative study of three distinct ways of 
lize: the family-centered Chinese, tbe supernatural- 
centered Hindu, and the individual-centered 
American. 


Examination copies for course use available upon request 
120 Alexander Street / Princeton, New Jersey 
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Just published . . . 


SOCIOLOGY 

The Study of Human Relations 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 

by ARNOLD ROSE, University of Minnesota 


This introductory text combines a theoretical framework with a 
thorough coverage of all major branches of sociology. All the chapters 
have been substantially revised and over one third of the book con- 
sists of new material. The new edition will also feature boxes 
containing quotations from the major sociological writers and theo- 
rists, as well as illustrative stories and findings of selected research 
studies, 


April 1965; 735 pages; $8.09 


SMALL GROUPS 


Studies in Social Interection 
Second Edition, Revised 


Edited by A. PAUL HARE, Haverford College 

EDGAR F. BORGATTA, University of Wisconsin 

and ROBERT F. BALES, Harvard University 
The new material in this revised edition incorporates the substantial 
advances in method and conceptualization made in the field of small- 
group research over the last decade. While many of the articles 
selected for the frst edition have proved durable and are carried 
over into the new edition, the entire volume has been radically reor- 
ganized to reflect the maturity of the subject of small groups and to 
provide a representative selection of both theory and research. 


April 1965; 610 pages; $7.95 


For further information, write to: 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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Introductory textbooks .. . 
SOCIOLOGY—a aeni Approach 


JAMES W. VANDER ZANDEN, The Ohio State University 


Distinguished for its carefully forriulated conceptual framework, this introductory 
textbook presents the basic concepts and materials of current sociological thought as a 
meaningful, integrated whole. It analyzes culture and society as two parallel, independent, 
yet interrelated systems characterized by unique structures and processes. These two 
analyses are brought together in an e=amination of family, religious, economic, political, 
and educational behavior. The effe-ts of such outside influences as ulation and 
ecology upon the systems are discussed, and the nature of social research and its appli- 
cation to social problems is clarified. Offering a judicious balance of theory and 
description, the book presents a wezlth of concise verbal illustrations, pertinent case 
material, and up-to-date empirical research data. 1965. 490 pp. $7.50 


ty 


HUMAN INTERACTION: 
An Introduction to Sociology 


GLENN M. VEENON, University of Maine 


` Designed for introductory courses, ths textbook offers a symbolic interactionist frame- 
work of theory which emphasizes the manner in which the symbols man uses are related 

< to his behavior. It stresses the social aspect of behavior, the dynamic and emergent as 
well as the systematic and orderly. This interactionist—-rather than group—approach 
encourages the student to think sociologically and to ask questions that can be scientifi- 

cally researched. Terms are operationally defined as they are introduced, and the 
over-all pattern of the book is consistently enlarged as additional concepts are discussed 

and integrated into the presentation of basic data. Throughout, quotations challenge the 
student to apply developing concepts wo specific examples. 1965. 475 pp., illus. $7.50 


INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 


PAUL H. LANDIS, Wassington State University 


This popular basic textbook offers unusually extensive coverage, including a systematic 
treatment of social structure with discassions of the roles and statuses of the sex, age, 
religious, racial, and occupational grompings. It examines social control and the devices | 
used by society to insure social conformity. Teaching aids include reading lists, discus- 
sion and review questions, film lists, and a wealth of outstanding illustrations. 1958. 
726 pp., illus. $7.50 


The Ronald Press Company 


OERE ER e... LS East 26t Street / New York, N.Y. 
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GROUP PROCESS AND GANG DELINQUENCY 


By JAMES F. SHORT, JR. and FRED I. STRODTBECK 
The empirical study of gangs pioneered in Chicago has lagged in 
recent years. New ei eriln theoretical formulations have 
been unsupported by data and by methodological sophistication. 
The authors of this volume have corrected this imbalance by pro- 
viding a collection of papers of their own and their colleagues’ 
research and by demonstrating, with this material, various sophis- 
ticated methods of data analysis. : 

April, 852 pages $7.50 


THE GANG 
A Study of 1,818 Gangs in Chicago 
By FREDERIC M. THRASHER 


Abridged and with a new Introduction by JAMES F. SHORT, JR. 
First published in 1927, Thrasher’s observations and conclusions 
have not lost their relevance in the Chicago of today, and his study 


has its validity for other great cities of the wor 


Cloth $7.50, Paper $2.95 
STREET CORNER SOCIETY 
The Soctal Structure of an Italian Slum 
By WILLIAM FOOTE WHYTE 
“This excellent study deserves the careful consideration of those 


who are working toward solving the problem of our slum dis- 
tricts.”—-BELLE ZELLER, The Annals. Cloth $6.00, Paper $2.95 


RACKETVILLE, SLUMTOWN, HAULBURG 


An Exploratory Study of Delinquent Subcultures 

By IRVING SPERGEL 

“No reader of this book will ever again in his mind lump de- 
Unquents in one undifferentiated mass. There is more than one 
way for youngsters to go wrong, and cities the size of New York 
and Chicago illustrate all: of them.’—aLFRED AMES, Chicago 
Tribune. 4 211 pages $6.00 


DYNAMICS OF GROUPS AT WORK 


By HERBERT A. THELEN 
Material gathered from seven years of pioneering work at the 
Human Dynamics Laboratory at the University of cago. Com- 
pane theory, concrete example, and practice, this book is a basic 
text for all interested in group action. 

Cloth $6.76, Paper $245 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Chicago and 
London 





+ 
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RIES EE EREE I ET EN 
DONALD W. CALHOUN, ARTHUR NAFTALIN, BENJAMIN NELSON, 
MULFORD Q. SIBLEY, ANDREAS PAPANDREOU l 
AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 


An unusually imaginative collection of readings for courses in 
Social Science, General Education, and Introductory Sociology. 
1182 Pages : $8.50 


ROBERT L. SUTHERLAND, JULIAN L WOODWARD, MILTON A. MAXWELL 
INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY, Sixth Edition’ 


A major revision of a distinguished text in which the authors have . 
made extensive changes In soth content and conceptual orienta- 
tion. 


400 Pages tg : 3 ' $6.50 
READ BAIN 
SOCIOLOGY: Introductory Readings . 

A splendid collection of readings that will help the beginning 
student to think sociologically about all aspects of culture. 

496 Pages Paperbound ny $3.50 
STUART A, QUEEN, ROBERT W. HABENSTEIN, JOHN B. ADAMS 

THE FAMILY IN VARIOUS CULTURES, Second Edition 
A ieee prisad paparbound edition of a classic cross-cultural study 


of family life. Completely rewritten and reorganized. 
320 Pages Paperbound $188 
THOMAS WELTY 


THE ASIANS: Their Horitage and Their Destiny 


Designed for the teacher o- student who requires a clear and 
concise introduction to contemporary Asia. The author broad] 
sketches the Asian landscapa, discusses Asian ideals and ideol- 
ogies, and explores the central aspects of Asian social and 
political life. ; 

352 Pages Paperbound © $1.98 


EVELYN M. DUVALL 


FAMILY DEVELOPMENT 


Latest research findings are incorporated and emphasis on con- 
coptual framework is greatly expanded in this’new edition of a 
popular text. 


540 Pages ; $6.96 





Lippincott 


College Department, East Washington Square, Phila. Pa. 19105 
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EG a a BR Se Ae Ot El 
JAMES A. QUINN 
SOCIOLOGY: A Systematic Analysis 
Through the application of basic scientific method to the study of 
human groups and their cultures, the author provides the student 
with an objective survey of an increasingly complex field. 
Systematic analysis of institutional systems, group structure, and 
the influence of groups on persons clearly reveals the similarities 
and differences between these fundamental aspects of all human 
societies. i : 
448 Pages $6.50 


EDWIN L. SUTHERLAND AND DONALD R. CRESSEY 


PRINCIPLES OF CRIMINOLOGY, Sixth Edition 

The classic in the field for thirty-five years. "On the whole this 
is one of the most comprehensive analyses of crime and delin- 
quency available..." Sociology and Social Research. 
646 Pages i $6.95 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
A finely balanced presentation of delinquent behavior from the 
social-psychological point of view. 


384 Pages $7.00 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN `` l : 
READINGS IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

Designed to accompany standard texts in delinquency and crim- 
ine ley. Thirty-six selections focus on the sociological aspects of 
juvenile delinquency, covering theories, individual factors, family 
and school influences, behavior patterns, prevention, correction, 
police and courts,  . aa 

480 Pagess : Paperbound - i $3.50 


ELIZABETH FERGUSON X 

SOCIAL WORK: An Introduction 

Especially suited for the, student who wishes to oxplore the excep- 
tional opportunities and rewards to be found in the field of social 
work today. Detailed case studies clearly demonstrate the need 
for skillful and informed a apres to individual social problems. 
Material on delinquent chile ren and adult corrections is included. 
672 Pages ' $6.00 


Lippincott 





College Department, East Washington Square, Phila. Pa, 19105. 
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A pioneering 
contribution | 
to American 

sociology 


m “To the best of my knowledge, 
this study is unique—another pioneer- 
ing venture by Father Fichter. I know ` 
of no other source of comparable in- 
formation on the views, concerns and 
experiences of the American Catholic 
clergy and of their relations with the 
laity. Anyone with an interest in con- 
temporary Catholicism, Catholic and 
non-Catholic alike, will find the re- 
sults of this study intriguing.” —GER- 
HARD LENSKI, Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology, The University of 
North Carolina. 


PRIEST AND PEOPLE 


By JOSEPH H. 
FICHTER, S.J. 


Chairman of the 


Department - 


of Sociology 
at Loyola University 
of the South 


mi “PRIEST AND PEOPLE is a careful, 
objective analysis of the data from a 
survey which he conducted. It is new 
to have studies of this kind, of the re- 
lations between clergy and laity. Father 
Fichter is certainly a pioneer in the 
studies of social relations within the 
Church. In Priest AND PEOPLE, he 
lives up to his reputation for objec- 
tivity.” —Evererr C, HuGHEs, De- 
partment of Sociology, Brandeis Uni- 
versity. 


w “Father Fichter, one of the pioneer 
giants of the empirical study of Ameri- 
can Catholicism, has done it again. He 
has plunged into the uncharted wilder- 
ness of lay-clergy relations and blazed 
a trail that succeeding researches will 
have to follow.”-—-ANDREW M. GREE- 
LEY, National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter, The University of Chicago. 


At your bookstore ¢ $4.50 


SHEED & WARD 
New York, N. Y. 10003 
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American Civilization. 
An Introduction to the Social Sciences 


By Maurice Boyp and Donar E. Worcester, both of Texas Christian 
University. An integrated treatment of the disciplines of social science, 
this book supplies a historical base for- courses in social science or 
American civilization. 1964. 816 pp. $8.95 list. 


Society and Education 

Second Edition ` 

By Rosert J. Havicnursr. and Bernice L. Nevcarren, both of the 
University of Chicago. Adopted by over 200 colleges and universities, 
SOCIETY AND EDUCATION has been hailed as “the outstanding book 
at the present time on education presented from the sociological point 


of view.” The second ocio, hda Boon pateniaively: roytied: 1962::589 PD; 
. $7.95 list, 


Readings in the Social 
Psychology of Education 


Eprrep By W. W. CHARTERS, Je, Washington University; and N. L, 
Gacr, Stanford University.’ Sponsored by the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issties, a division of the American Psychological 
Association . . . editors W. W. Charters, Jr. and N. L. Gage chosen by 
this Society. This book of'readings is the first of its kind devoted ex- 
plicitly to the emerging field of the social psychology of education. 
Thomas F. Pettigrew of Harvard University comments: “One further and 
important step toward the development of a vital social Pareo e a un- 
derstanding of purion 1963. 350 pp. Paperbound: $6.95 list. 
Clothbound: $7.75 oa 


For examination copies write to: 
ARTHUR: B. CONANT, DEPT. TT 


ALLYN AND BACON COLLEGE DIVISION 
150 Tremont cee Boston, Mass. 02111 
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From Harcourt, Brace & World 


MODERN SOCICLOGY 
An Introduction to the Study of Human Interaction 


by Avn W. GouLpner and HELEN P. GouLpner, Washington University 


Designed specifically for the first-year course, this book is a balanced and thorough 
introduction to the concepts, theories, and research essential to modern sociology. 
Integrated with the authors’ own extensive analyses are 60 articles and original studies 
by outstanding sociologists. With numerous examples, photographs, charts, and tables, 
A recently published Test Guide by Barbara R. Day will be sent free upon request 
to instructors using Modern Sociology. 683 pages, $8.25 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
An Inventory of Scientific Findings 


by BERNARD BERELSON, The Population Council 
and Gary A. STEINER, University of Chicago 


This pioneering book is a systematic statement, in clear, nontechnical terms, of what 
is actually known, in the scientific sense, about human behavior. Drawing primarily 
on the disciplines of sociology, psychology, and anthropology, the authors present more 
than 1,000 findings—general statements with supporting evidence on the major aspects 
of behavior. Text Edition: 712 pages, $8.95 


SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
L A Case Approach. Il. Exercises and Manual 


by Matava Wite Riev, Rutgers University 


A systematic program for undergraduate majors and graduate students that consists 
of two integrally related volumes: one analyzes 34 varied case studies; the other pro- 
vides numerous field and laboratory exercises in applying methods of empirical in- 
vestigation to particular sociological objectives, Volume I: 777 pages, $9.95. Vol- 
ume II: Paperbound. 195 pages, $3.50 


SOCIOLOGY 
A Systematic Introduction 


by Harry M. Jounson, Simmons College 


This widely used text for beginning students provides a systematic account of fun- 
damental sociological principles, and makes available the extensively accepted struc- 
tural-functional analysis. 688 pages, $7.95 
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Outstanding books for sociology courses 


PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 


by THropore Carrow, Columbia University 


An extensive survey of the broad range of organizations—their nature, structure, 
effectiveness, membership, and leadership, as well as the role of organizations in con- 
flict. Dr. Caplow develops the thesis that human organizations comprise a single nat- 
ural class and offers a theoretical model which can be used to analyze organizations 
of any type or size, regardless of their cultural or historical setting. Designed for 
upper-level or graduate courses in social organization, this book is also suitable for 
use in advanced general sociology, industrial sociology, bureaucracy, and institutions, 
383 pages, $6.95 


CULTURE AND COMMUNITY 
by Conran N. ARENSBERG and SoLon T. Kmearr, Columbia University 


A compilation of articles by Professors Arensberg and Kimball—together with orig- 
inal materials, new introductions, and bridging passages—arranged to present the 
first systematic statement of a theory of community and a method of its study. The 
authors assert that the “‘community-study” method of analysis, which they themselves 
helped to develop, represents in itself the entire society or culture in microcosm. This 
book will be a valuable supplement for all community courses, as well as courses in 
applied anthropology, social organization, and social stratification. Paperbound. 349 
pages, $3.95. Just published. 


POVERTY IN AFFLUENCE 


A Reader on the Social, Political, and Economic Dimensions 
of Poverty in the United States 
Edited by Ropert E. Wit and Haron G., VATTER, Carleton College 


A comprehensive, factual introduction to the subject of poverty in this country that 
examines its nature, causes, forms, and results. The 70 readings in this book, ar- 
ranged in eight sections, reflect various points of view about the causes of poverty and 
the social policies that should be advanced for alleviating it. Because this book pre- 
sents the ideological setting of the problem and offers the student an integrated analy- 
sis from the social science point of view, it can serve as a valuable supplement in 
many sociology courses. Paperbound. 288 pages, $2.45 (probable). Publication: 
April — 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 
New York / Chicago / Burlingame 
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vd South Africa 


A Study in Conflict 
By PIERRE L. VAN DEN BERGHE 


A socio-political analysis of South Africa, characterized by the azthor as “a 
large-scale and extremely complex society in a state of acute and continuous 
conflict and disequilibrium.” Mr. van den Berghe is associate professor of 
sociology at State University of New York, Buffalo. Contents: Introduction; 
The Historical Background; The Social Structure of Modern South Africa: 
Culture and Status; The Social Stracture of Modern South Africa: Polity and 
Economy; Socio-Political Conflicts: Afrikaners Versus English; Socio-Political 
Conflicts: “Native Policy”; Socio-Political Conflicts: The Non-White Opposition 
and the Internal Power Balance; The Economic System and its Dysfunctions; 
Value Conflicts; External Pressures; Some Theoretical Considerations; Chro- 
nology of South African Events; S-atistics; International Resolutions Concern- 
ing Human Rights in South Africa; Selected Bibliography. 384 pages, index, 
maps, notes, tables, $8.95 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 


Sociology Education: 


THE SERVANTS OF POWER: A Hi» THE 3CHOOL BUS LAW: A Case 
tory of the Use of Social Seience m Study in Education, Religion, and 
American Industry By Loren Baritz, $4.50 Politics By Theodore Powell. $6.50 


CANEVILLE: The Social Structure cf 
a South African Town By Pierre L. THE STUDENT AND BHIS STUDIES 
van den Berghe. $6.95 By Esther Raushenbush. $5.00 


Economics A GRADUATE PROGRAM IN AN UN- 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE HIGH COST § DERGRADUATE COLLEGE: The 
OF ELECTRICITY IN NEW ENC- Sarah Lawrence Experience Edited by 
LAND By William D. Shipman. $12.00 Charles Trinkaus. Paper $1.50 


Wesleyan University Press Mmprerown, Connecticut 06458 
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Supplementary 


Texts 


AMERICAN WOMEN: The Report of the President’s Commission on the Status of 
Women and Other Publications of the Commission. Edited by Margaret Mead and 
Frances Balgley Kaplan. American F omen, reprinted here in full, is the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission—established by the late President Kennedy, with Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt as its head—on the Status of Women. In addition to its analysis of the condition of 
women in America, including a review of the recent acrompllahmenli 7 in improving women’s 
status, the Report is an invitation to action. Recommendations are made for overcoming 

tions in government and private employment on the basis of sex and for services 
that will enable women to continue their role as homemakers while making a maximum 
contribution to the world around them. In preparing this social document, seven committees 
were established, each committee issuing a report upon which the Commission drew. To 
give as complete a picture as possible of the undertaking, these additional reports appear in 
Section JI, abridged, reorganized and rewritten by Frances Balgley Kaplan, a member of 
the Commission’s central secretariat. Summaries of two cotisulttlons held under Com- 
mission auspices on “Portrayal of Women by the Mass Media” and “Problems of Negro 
Women” are also reprinted in full. A a Epilogue has been contributed by Margaret 
Mead, who supervised the preparation of this edition. Additional aids to the student in- 
clude charts, tables, and an index. 256 pp. Paper. About $3.00. April, 1965 


EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE, Second Edition. By James A. Peterson, Professor of 
Sociology and Marriage Counselor of the University of Southern California. From the 
author’s preface: “The second edition of Education for Marriage has as a central theme the 
rapid shifts in functions and roles in modern marriage. These transitions often result in 
conflict and tension between husband and wife. Because the shifts have been so extensive 
and so rapid, they have also contributed to the individual’s anxiety about his self-worth. This 
anxiety reinforces misunderstanding caused by role and value differences. It is my con- 
viction that preparation for marriage involves a profound and specific awareness as to 
what impact nad of these trends has made upon the individual. Without such awareness 
the individual cannot clarify his own problems or understand another’s, Much of this book 
is focused on such sociological and psychological awareness, which, if understood, might 
help the student gain that insight. But insight alone is barren unless it is accompanied by 
selt-analysis and conscious adaptation. In this sense the self-analysis schedules in this book 
have more value | than the research documentation that establishes the importance of each 
area of concern.” In four parts—Marriage in Transition, Preparing for Marriage, Factors 
in Mate Selection, and The Achievoment of Marital Compatibility. Tables, Figures, and 
Half-tones. xvii, 526 pp. Cloth. $5.95. 1964 


A SOCIOLOGICAL ALMANAC FOR THE UNITED STATES. Edited by Murray 
Gendell and Hans L, Zetterberg, Columbia University. This book contains basic statistical 
information about American society, systematically organized in ninety-eight tables and in- 
terpreted in accompanying text material. xv, 94 pp. Paper. $2.00. 1964 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT °» 597 FIFTH AVENUE eœ N.Y. 
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THE FAMILY AND THE LAW 


JOSEPH GOLDSTEIN and JAY 
KATZ, both of Yale University 


To what extent should—and does—the 
state regulate the family unit? This 
ground-breaking new text explores for tke 
first time those areas in which the gov- 
ernment and the family come into con- 
tact--marriage, divorce, adoption, sepa- 
ration, custodianship, and annulment. In 
compiling this major new work, of great 
value to modern sociologists interested in 
this key area of human society, the aw- 
thors drew freely from a vast spectrum of 
sources, including lawyers’ files, couct 
records, legal decisions, legislative doc- 
uments, and personal interviews with ja- 
dicial figures. A definitive and importat 
new work. ; $17.50 


THE URBAN SCENE: Studies 
in Human Ecology and Demog- 
raphy 


LEO F. SCHNORE, University cf 


Wisconsin 


Documenting key trends in urban ari 
suburban areas of America, and revealing 
critical differences between the two, thcs 
book provides sound empirical back~ 
ground for study of urban sociology. Six 
major sections explore the full spectrum 
of urban problems, outlining the score 
and limit of human ecology and demog- 
raphy. As well, the book studies the 
` emergence of metropolitan centers, traces 
trends of population distribution over a 
full century up to 1960, and defines an 
important distinction between suburbs and 
satellite communities, profiling each-—2a 
distinction vital to fully understanding 
the recent suburban growth differentials, 
$7.5) 


Pi ` 


8 
Pa o 


The Family and the Law...and Other New 
Sociology Texts from The Free Press 





MEN OF IDEAS 


LEWIS A. COSER, Brandeis Univer- 
sity 


This is perhaps the first contemporary 
work to undertake a unified, sociological 
exploration of the cultural and economic 
“climate” in which the modern Ameri- 
can intellectual lives and works. Starting 
with the birth of the modern intellectual 


. among the salons and coffee-houses of 


Regency England, Coser moves on to 
lucidly delineate the world of today’s in- 
tellectual elite ... the settings in which 
they operate, a borderland of foundation 
grants and academic appointments, con- 
cluding with a scientific study of the 
various constraints, pressures of con- 
formity, and “cult of mediocrity” which 
threaten to fetter the free life of the 
mind. $6.95 


COMPARATIVE SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


S. N. EISENSTADT, Hebrew Univer- 
sity, Jerusalem l 


One of the greatest of living sociologists 
calls upon seventy-two leading scientists 
from every social discipline and many 
different countries for a comparative 
analysis of social problems on a world- 
wide basis. Such problems as poverty, 
delinquency, addiction, alcoholism and 
criminal behavior have usually been stud- 
ied in terms of a particular problem in 
a particular country. Today sociologists 
see these conditions as part of the very 
fabric of society, ills all nations face in 
common and must solve through a com- 
mon effort. This compendious, 463-page 
volume includes studies by such distin- 
guished figures as Emile Durkheim, Tal- 
cott Parsons, Robert Redfield, A. B. 
Hollingshead, Oscar Lewis and others. 
The editor, S. N. Eisenstadt, was pre- 
sented with the Maclver Award of the 
American Sociological Association in 
1964. $9.95 
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Goldstein ° Kati «Coser  Schnore ¢ Eisenstadt 
Brown * Gouldner * Miller e Cahnman 


Boskoff » Saveth 


APPLIED SOCIOLOGY 


ALVIN W. GOULDNER, Washington 
University (St. Louis) and S. M. 
Syracuse University 

Our rapidly changing civilization, which 
puts a premium on effective communi- 
cations, requires that sociology assume 
a greater role of practical use—as a 
working tool of modern society. This 
book b new ground, demonstrating 
how the principles, research techniques, 
and results of sociology can be utili 

by industry, labor, government, interna- 
tional organizations, and the law. The 
editors argue for an increasing application 
of sociology in other areas of commerce 
and administration. They demonstrate 
ways sociology may be used to investi- 
gate many current social problems, do- 
mestic and international, and present a 
panoramic view of sociology and its place 
in confronting the issues of the day. $7.95 


Free Press Paperbacks: New 
releases in sociology ... 


DURKHEIM 
The Elementary Forms of the 
Religious Life, $2.95 


PARSONS 
gee in Sociological Theory, 





WEBER 
The Theory of Social and Eco- 
nomic Organization, $2.45 


SIMMEL 


$2.9 


SOROKIN 
Social and Cultural Mobility, 
$2.95 





The Sociology of Georg Simmel, 
95 











Two Important New Books That 
Examine the Use of Sociology 
As aTool for Historical Research 


SOCIOLOGY AND HISTORY: 
Theory and Research 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN, Rutgers 
University, and ALVIN BOSKOFF, 
Emory University $9.95 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


EDWARD SAVETH, The New School 
for Social Research $9.95 


Both historians and social scientists are 
becoming increasingly aware of the im- 
mense value of sociology as a research 
tool for the bea eit understanding of 
history. This brilliantly matched pair of 
new books explores the possibilities of an 
even closer working relationship between 
sociologists and historians, from both 
ends of the question. Both books in- 
clude key selections from pioneering doc- 
uments on this proposed relationship—— 
from Comte, Spencer and Marx to Mar- 
garet Mead, Henry Steele Commager and 
Arthur esinger, Jr.-as well as the 
most recent and significant research pa- 
pers by both historians and sociologists, 


“Saveth, an historian, illustrates influ- 
ences of all the social sciences. Cahn- 
man and Boskoff are sociologists who 
draw their examples from social scien- 
tists’ work . . . the books complement 
rather than duplicate each other. Much 
is to be learned from both... they can 
only suggest, rather than exhaust, ex- 
amples of the inroads and innova- 
tions.” 

—C. VANN WOODWARD in 
The New York Times Book Review 


Order from your bookseller, or write directly to Dept. ASR-166 


THE FREE PRESS 


A Division of The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10011 
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"It requires diligence and pe-sever- 
ance and, perhaps, good 
luck in order to become an ac- 
complished delinquent." 
"Juveniles learn reasons and justifi- 
cations for committing their 
delinquencies from psychiatrists, 
social workers, and sociologists 
as well as from other delinquents.” 
“Murderers, fae and kleptoma- 
niacs are normal peop`e and 
therefore can legalcy and 
morally be held respcnsible 
for their conduct." 
"Can the United State survive psy- 
chiatry? " 


Crime 


and 
Society by Frank E. Hin 


Characterized by the author cs "the last dying cry ‘of rationalism in an 
irrationalist world,” this book reviews, compares, and contrasts the two 
most important theories of crime and criminality—the sociological and 
the psychiatric. Professor Hertung develops with empirical data and 
logical analyses a consistenf. vigorous, and forthright statement in 
support of the sociological theory. 


312 pages. : $9.75 


Order from your bookseller or from 


Wayne State University Press 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 
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‘The Springtime of Freedom 


The Evolution of Developing Societies 


By WILLIAM McCORD Associate Professor of Sociology, Stanford University 

m In this study of the newly developing nations, Professor McCord contends that democracy offers 
better solutions for their social, economic, and political problems than totalitarianism—by no 
means an undisputed opinion. Even scholars in dm ocratic countries have claimed that dictator- 
ships can be more efficient. Drawing on historical models and firsthand observation, the anthor 
argues convincingly against this view and for his own thesis. 


1965 344 pp.  paperbound $2.25 = clothbound $6.00 
Social Problems 


Dissensus and Deviation in an Industrial Society 


By RUSSELL R. DYNES, ALFRED C. CLARKE, and SIMON DINITZ, 
The Ohio State University, and IWAO ISHINO, Michigan State University 


1964 608 pp. $7.50 
Assimilation in American Life 


The Role of Race, Religion, and National Origins 
By MILTON M. GORDON, University of Massachusetts 
1964 288 pp. paperbound $2.50 clothbound $5.25 


Rural Life and Urbanized Society 


By LEE TAYLOR, Louisiana State University, and ARTHUR R. JONES, Jr., 
University of Maryland 1964 512 pp. $7.50 


Leaders, Groups, and Influence 
By E. P. HOLLANDER, State University of New York, Buffalo 1964 272 pp. $5.00 


Current Perspectives in Social Psychology 


Readings with Commentary 


Edited by E. P. HOLLANDER and RAYMOND G. HUNT, State University of 
New York, Buffalo 1963 572 pp.  paperbound $4.50 


Equality in America 
Religion, Race, and the Urban Majority 


By ALAN P. SEIS, Michigan State University 
1964 144 pp. paperbound $1.50  clothbound $4.00 


The Voices of Negro Protest in America 


By W. HAYWOOD BURNS 1963 102 pp. = paperbound $1.00 


Oxford University Press/417 Fifth Avenue/New York, N.Y. 10016 
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from THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT OF 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 





Values and Organizations: 


A Study of Fraternities and Sororities 


- WILLIAM A. SCOTT 
University of Colorado 
This empirical study illustrates how personal values enter into various organiza- 
tional processes. An extensive examination of ten fraternities and sororities in- 
vestigates two problem contexts: organizational sociology and the nature and 
function of “morality.” It describes how an individual comes to take part in an 
established ‘group and . discusses some aspects of group characteristics, status 
differentiation, and attrition. 
1964 © 53 x 814 inches © 290 pages + $5.00 


Social Class in American Protestantism 
N. J. DEMERATH II 


University of Wisconsin l 
A unique study examines religions involvement and its relation to social class. 
It distinguishes between church-like and sect-like behavior within religious 
participation and takes a thorough look at the different kinds and contexts of 
religious involvement. By highlighting the characteristics religion snares with 
other organizations in a secular society, it seeks to generalize the findings to 
some non-religious organizations, 
1965 + 5% x 8% inthes * c. 250 pages * Paper $2.50 * Cloth $4.50 


American Cities? Their Social Characteristics 
JEFFREY K; HADDEN 


Purdue University 
EDGAR F. BORGATTA 
University of Wisconsin 
The first of three volumes treating the characteristics of American cities as 
models of man’s environment, the book develops 4 set of concepts that will 
facilitate the description and representation of the outstanding characteristics of 
cities and sets up a focal point for studying the relationship of human organisms 
to their environment. 
Spring, 1965 


to order, write: Room 300 The College Department; Rand McNally & Company, Box 7600, Chicago, 60680 
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from THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT OF 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 





Handbook of Organizations 


JAMES G. MARCH 
University of California, Irvine 

Emphasizes the present state of organization theory and covers the entire field 
thoroughly. Includes a wide range of viewpoints not previously available. Contribu- 
tions are concerned with theory arid research on all types of organizations and draw 
together the best research from the sccial sciences. Valuable to students of business 
administration, sociology, psychology, political science, and economics. 

1965 * 1200 pages + $20.00 


Handbook of Modern Sociology 


ROBERT E. FARIS 

University of Washington 
Pioneering material of 29 researchers examines frontier areas of most modern 
sociology fields. The articles present a comprehensive summary of all major 
growing research areas with unifying chapters to show interrelations and patterns of 
unity. Material standard enough to be found in general textbooks has been omitted. 
The depth and perception of the art:cles will interest all professional workers and 
advanced students concerned with sociology. 

1964 » 1088 pages + $17.50 


Handbook of Marriage and the Family 


HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN 
Purdue University 


This definitive reference work reviews and integrates all major research in the 
family field. Twenty-four authorizies report on present knowledge and understanding 
of the family, criticize the methodology, and point out the major knowledge gaps 
that exist. In its focus on the family, the book suggests the most promising steps for 
professional workers in the field. An excellent reference source for teachers, counselors, 
advanced undergraduate and graduate students. 

1954 » 1028 pages * $17.50 


to order, write: Room 300 The Coilege Department; Rand McNally & Company, Box 7600, Chicago, 60680 
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CHANDLER PUBLICATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


LeonarRD Broom, Editor 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


THE CONDUCT OF INQUIRY: 
Methodology for Behavioral Science 


BY ABRAHAM KAPLAN 

“, .. It is clearly the best book in the philosophy of science since Ernest Nagel’s master- 
ful The Structure of Science. Cordial congratulations.” — Herbert Feigl, University of 
Minnesota CLOTH $8.00 


FAMILY: Organization and Interaction 
BY BERNARD FARBER 


“An intellectual tour de force. Judicious critique of the literature. Intellectually creative 
and provocative. A distinguished book.”—Robert O. Blood, Jr., University of Michigan 


CLOTH $7.00 
THE SOCIAL CONTEXT OF AMBITION: 


A Study of High-School Seniors in Los Angeles 

BY RALPH H. TURNER 

“, . . If mobility does leave its impress on the personalities of the successful, that impress 
will certainly vary according to the nature of the mobility experience. Hence, a detailed 
examination of the social settings within which the mobility is pursued and achieved is 
important to the ultimate interpretation >f democratic values. . . .” —from the author's 
Foreword. CLOTH $6.00 


SMALL GROUPS: Some Sociological Perspectives 

BY CLOVIS SHEPHERD 

This book has two major purposes: (1) to introduce the reader to a selection of socio- 
logical and social-psychological theory and research dealing with the small group; and 
(2) to organize this material within the perspectives of pure and applied social science, 
and within the philosophical positions of symbolic interactionism and positivism. 


PAPER $1.75 
‘LEADERSHIP AND PRODUCTIVITY: 


Some Facts of Industrial Life 
BY ROBERT DUBIN, GEORGE C. Homans, FLoyp C. MANN, AND DELBERT C. MILLER 


Using a diversity of strategies, the authors address the broad question: “What are the 
social systems in which supervisors and workers interact to produce the goods and serv- 
ices of society?” ‘The immediate questior is: “Can leaders and supervisors really influence 
their associates and followers to increase productivity in their common enterprise?” 

PAPER $1.75 


CHANDLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
124 SPEAR STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94105 
When writing Advertisers please mention the Aurnican SocioLocicaL Review 


THE NATURE OF HUMAN 
SOCIETY series, edited by J. A. 
Pitt-Rivers and Ernest Gellner .. . 


THOUGHT AND CHANSE 
By ERNEST GELLNER 
The author studies the theme that the main concern of society is 
industrialization and the philosophical and sociological issues 
arising from it—issues of value and knowledge, of the nature of 
industrial transition, pad of the criteria to be used in assessing 
alternatives within it. 1966, 252 pages $5.00 


THE THIRD WORLD 
By PETER WORSLEY 
Traces the evolution of the Third World—newly independent 
countries not wanting to enter the struggle between capitalism 
and communism. This “Third World” has its own brand of so- 
cialist development, its own philosophy—populism—and its new 
kind of “international nationalism.” 1965, 320 pages $65.50 


THE WORLD OF THE V/ITCHES 
By JULIO CARO BAROJA 
À. pe me historical review which integrates the recurrent thread 
of witchcraft with the een of orthodox ieee theology. 
Translated from the Spanish by 0. N. V. GLENDINNIN 


1965, 304 pages, 16 aes $6.50 
NEW NATIONS 
By LUCY MAIR 
The profound nate in the structure of African societies, as 
Dr. Mair sees it, derives mainly from a change in scale of the 
‘anits of social relations. Har exposition will explain some of the 
“teething troubles” of new rations. 1968, 285 pages $4.60 


THE MIND OF AFRICA 
By W. E. ABRAHAM 
This book has a double interest—as an intellectual self-portrait 
of the present young generation of educated Africans and as a 
very important contribution in its own right to the problems of 
culture and nationality, o o ae morals, and s continuity 
at a place and time of rapid and crucial chan 


IN DEFENCE OF POLITICS 
By BERNARD CRICK 
Mr. Crick skilfully defends politics against ideology, democracy, 
nationalism, and technology and renon its friends—the non- 
political conservative, the apolitical liberal, and the antipolitical 
socialist. 1968, 156 pages $8.75 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago and 
London 


ge. 
1968, 206 pages $4.00 
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New from Basic Books 


GEORGE A. HUACO 


The Sociology of 
Film Art 


Focusing on the only completed waves 
of film art that are stylistic unities with- 
in themselves, Professor Huaco exam- 
ines the rise and fall of three great schools 
of movie-making and the larger social, 
economic, and political worlds that gave 
each its inspiration and shape. It probes 
German expressionism from Robert 
Wiene’s The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari 
(1920) to Fritz Lang’s M (1931); Soviet 
expressive realism from Eisenstein’s Strike 
(1925) to Dovzhenko’s Earth (1930); and 
Italian neorealism from Rossellini’s Open 
City (1945) to De Sica’s The Roof (1985). 
Professor Huaco assesses the implicit 
ideology of the film plots and the artistic- 
literary-dramatic cultural context from 
which each emerged and establishes a 
causal relationship between the directors’ 
social backgrounds and the ideological or 
artistic aspects of each film wave. $5.50 


STEPHEN A. RICHARDSON 
BARBARA S. DOHRENWEND 
DAVID KLEIN 


Interviewing 
Its Forms and Functions 


This work critically examines all forms 
of interviewing’ and the purposes for 
which they are used, Rather than advo- 
cate any one correct approach, the au- 
thors examine the assumptions underly- 
ing various approaches, describe the spe- 
cific methods requisite to each form, and 
explore the conditions under which each 
method may be most appropriate. Com- 
bining formal experimentation and the 
analysis of tape recordings with years of 
experience in interviewing and in the 
training of interviewers, the authors con- 
sider the personal characteristics needed 
for varlous forms of interviewing and 
develop a set of general considerations or 
queries as guides for planning and exe- 
cuting any interview. $7.50 


BASIC BOOKS, Inc., Publishers 


T. B. BOTTOMORE 


Elites and Society 


T. B. Bottomore critically examines the 
principal theories of elites, from Mosca 
and Pareto to Mills and Aron; discusses 
some prominent elite groups—bureau- 
crats, intellectuals, and managers—that 
have risen to power amidst the social and 
political changes of the twentieth cen- 
tury; and takes up the role of elites in 
developing countries. In conclusion, he 
thoughtfully considers the relationship 
between the idea of the elite and the 
ideals cf democratic government and 
social equality. $4.50 


GENE WELTFISH 


The Lost Universe 


“A modern anthropological classic which 
combines all of the data which the spe- 
cialist would demand with an elegantly 
told and intrinsically interesting story,” 
writes Charles Wagley, Professor of An- 
thropology at Columbia University. “This 
study of the Pawnee Indians of the Great 
Plains of the United States is...a vivid 
document of almost epic proportions 
written in clear, concise, and often lyrical 
prose.” $12.50 


ARTHUR R. COHEN 


Attitude Change 
and Social Influence 
Summarizes recent research on the effec- 
tiveness of arguments and appeals, per- 
sonality factors, and the effects of social 


roles and interactions. A Basic Topic in 
Soctal Psychology book, $2.95 


SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET 
The First New Nation 
The United States in Historical 
and Comparative Perspective 
“A work of leading significance both in - 
its method and in its content”—-Davip M. 


Porter in American Sociological Review. 
$5.95 


404 Park Avenue South 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
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New from Basic Books 


RAYMOND ARON . 


Main Currents in 
' Sociological Thought 


Volume I. Montesquieu—Comte— 
Marx—Tocqueville—The 
Sociologists and the Revolution 
of 1848 
The first of Professor Aron’s projected 
volumes on the history of modern man’s 


understanding of his social order deals 
with the founding fathers of sociology. 


Drawn from his famous course of lec- - 


tures at the Sorbonne, “Les Grandes doc- 
trines de sociologie historique,” this work 
introduces the ideas of Montesquieu, 
Comte, and Tocqueville and analyzes the 
historical context in which their thinking 
took shape. Throughout, there is an em- 


3 





phasis on the relevance of their ideas to 


social issues today. $4.95 





WARREN O. HAGSTROM 


The Scientific 
Community 


This distinguished contribution to “the 
sociology of science” represents the first 
comprehensive sociological portrait of the 
community (and subcommunities) of sci- 
entists, Professor Hagstrom examines the 
leaders; how they exercise influence; the 
power structure and how scientists con- 
form to or rebel against it; the importance 
of priority of discovery; the adjudication 
of controversies; how scientists actually 
communicate with one another; and 
many related questions, 


To be published in May $5.50 


PHILLIP E. HAMMOND, Editor 
Sociologists at Work 
The Craft of Social Research 


With rare directness and candor, Seymour 
Martin Lipset, David Riesman, Peter M. 
Blau, James S. Coleman and nine other 
sociologists recount in detail the complete 
personal history of major research pro- 
jects in which they have been involved. 
“Deals with such issues as ‘Why do inves- 
tigators undertake their research?’ ‘What 
happens when their carefully laid plans 
go awry?’ ‘How can the researcher capi- 
talize on lucky accidents?” and many 
others. The craft of social research is 
thus presented in a humanized and real- 
istic manner not often found in standard 
academic publications.” Josera Bram, 
Professor of Anthropology, New York 
University. $7.50 


Examination copies for adoption consideration available from Dept. ASR45 


BASIC BOOKS, Inc., Publishers 


404 Park Avenue South 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
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INTERNATIONAL <> 
SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL i at 


A quarterly review published by the United Nations 
Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization 











Jus? Issued: 
PROBLEMS OF SURVEYING THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND 
HUMANITIES 
VOLUME XYI, NO. 4, 1964 
I. Problems of surveying the social sdences and humanities 
Editorial 
Introduction: Difficulties and specal features of a study of research trends in the 
social sciences and humanities by Juilian Hochfield 
Department of Social Sciences of Unesco : 
Experiences from a survey of the t-atural sciences by Pierre Auger 
European Center for Space Research ` 
The social sciences and humanities in an era of change by K. O. Dike 
University of Ibadan 
On the distinctions between the na-ural sciences, the social sciences and the human- 
ities by Daya Krishna 
University of Rajasthan 
Note on ideology and tendencies & economic research by Oscar Lange 
Warsaw University ; 
A note on empirical social researzh and interdisciplinary relationships by Paul 
Lazarsfield 
Columbia University 
Criteria of science in the social and human disciplines 
by Claude Levi-Strauss College de France 
Classification of disciplines and in-erdisciplinary connexions by Jean Piaget 
International Bureau of Education 
The specificity of the object in the socio-cultural continuum by Jose Luis Romero 
University of Buenos Aires 
The social sciences in the U.S.S.R.: achievements and trends by A. A. Zvorykin 
Soviet Academy of Sciences 


Il. The World of Social Sciences 
Letters to the Editor (3 pages); Fesearch and teaching centers and professional 
bodies (10 pages); Meetings and Anouncements (15 pages); Reviews of books and 
documents (17 pagen 
Annual subscriptions: 0 ($7.00 beginn-ng with Vol. XVII, no. 1) 
Single issue: $2.00 
Just published: 
Social Implications of Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
edited by Otto Kilneberg 
Among the topics are a comparative study of student attitudes; atomic energy health and 
heredity; mental health implications in the peaceful uses of nuclear energy; some social aspects; 
education for the nuclear age; economics ef nuclear energy; social and moral problems of the 
scientific and technical revolution of our time; and science, technology and communication. 
169 pages $2.00 


Order from: 
UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 
317 East 34th Streat, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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` SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Charles Wagley, Editor 


Each of the papers in this volume, written by a well-known scholar 
with long experience in the Latin American field, evaluates criti- 
cally the present status of our knowledge in a particular discipline 
of the social sciences—anthrorology, economics, geography, his- 
tory, sociology, political scierce, and legal studies. We jearn 
what has been done to date, where knowled is lacking, and the 
new and significant areas of ‘research for the Accompanied 
by excellent bibliographies, ‘and a general introduction y the 
editor, these surveys will be of special interest to students, schol- 
ars, policy- -makers and administrators who are interested in 
Latin America. $4.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BRAZIL 
Charles Wagley 

“This is the most lucid, useful and up-to-date interpretation of 

contemporary Brazil now avaitable in Ponni Its appearance is 


most omy "—-New York Times Book R 
cloth th $5. 95; paper $2.25. 


A CHINESE VILLAGE 
Martin C. Yang 


“Probably one of the most interesting books of the dëcadė: E 
—Saturday Review cloth $5.50; paper rads 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
' 2360 Broadway 
New Yorke N. Y. 10027 ; 
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THIRD EDITION «+ 1965 
512 pages 
College Texts Kimball Young and Raymond W. Mack 
Northwestern University ' 


ahe Sociology and Social Life 


Revised and updated edition of a standard text. 
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jectivity, lucidity, abundant use of scientific data, and 
its sound ‘basis on the results of research. Tae text em- 
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number of important respects this textbook symbolizes 
the new maturity of Twentieth Century sociobgy.” Soci- 
ology and Social Research. Test Guide and Instructor’s 
manual, 786 pp. $8.50 i 


A MANUAL or Exercises RELATING CONCEPTS TO SPECI- 
MENS, PRINCPLES, AND DEFINITIONS -—“E teaching 
machine without a machine, It is comprised. cf a series 
of exercises in (1) recognizing sociological scncepts in 
written material and photographs, (2) distinguishing 
` among concepts in context, and (3) recognizing con- 
. cepts from their definitions. . . . Just about as good 
a book [for the beginning student] as we could hope 
for to initiate a completely new approach.” American 
Sociological Review. Paper. 276 pp. $3.7E 


Just published. Originally the work of tk» late Earl 
H. Bell, this widely adopted text has been -evised and 
updated by Professor Sirjamaki—the bowk regards 
groups and societies as major determinants of human 
behavior, provides the basic materials of cociclogy, and 
surveys ite usefulness in professional fields, ir education, 
and in family and community life, Instructer’s manual. 
628 pp. $7.75 
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On the sociology of baseball . 
Here’s a book that calls on. the social scientist to stop ignoring the sport. 


A star player becomes a “folk hero,” Earlham Professor Ralph Andreano 
says in his book, NO JOY IN MUDVILLE: the Dilemma. of Major League 
Baseball, to be published March 25, 1965.. Keep that folk hero. Give him an 
identity with your club and cizy and your fans.. Today, the baseball player 
- is threatened too much by the conformist mold of the “organization man;” 
folk heroes are shuttled around too much. e 


The author thinks—and he is a social scientist as Well as a fan—that we 
shouldn't let any one club annex all the stars. His book goes the gamut of 
the field. He discusses the influence of TV on baseball, including the CBS 
purchase of the Yankees; the history of the sport and the changing social 
status of the players; the relationship between front office and the diamond;. 
the declining popularity of basaball as Americans become more interested in 
recreational sports; the beginn:ngs of baseball in Japan and the possibilities 
of an International World Series. All that and more, from the point of a view 
of a social.scientist who says that a popular sport could prove a sound busi- 
ness venture—always providing you give the fans their money’s worth. ` 


In addition to providing new dimensions of understanding to the “average 
literate baseball fan,” this book will be assigned to students of sociology be- 
cause through the study of this typically American institution students will 
understand better such phenomena as the need to identify with heroes, growing 
urbanization, changing leisure time patterns, etc. 3 


Jim Brosnan writes, in the Foreword, ““Andreano has written a schéletly 
analysis of major league baseball, and a scholarly analysis i is what the sport . 
needs.” 
list price $3.95 
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instructor’s manual,! ‘with questions prepared by 
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coverage of text material, Nearly all the ques- 
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data. “The authors ‘have attained a high order 
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CRITERIA FOR MEASURES OF ASSOCIATION * 


Hersart L, COSTNER 
University of Waskington 


It is proposed that measures of association in sociological research should be operationally 
interpretable in terms of the proportional reduction in error of estimation made possible by 
the relationship. General rules and defiritions for such measures of association are specified. 
Various conventional measures are showa to be proportional-reduction-in-error measures, and 
differences among them in the nature cf the characteristics estimated and in the nature of 


their estimation rules are suggested as criteria for the choice of an appropriate measure. 
Others, including Kendall's tau, Somzr? d, and various chi-square based measures are not 
interpretable as proportional-reduction-a-error measures. Probable consequences of utilising 
proportional-reduction-in-error measure- in soctology include focusing attention on the form 
as well as the degree of association, as well as simplifying the choice and clarifying the in- 


terpretation of association measures. 


E suffer an embarrassment of r.ches 
with regard:to measures of asocia- 
tion. Ranging from product-moment 

correlation to a simple percentage difference 
in a fourfold table, so many measures have 
been designed to represent the degree cf as- 
sociation between two variables that few 
sociologists would pretend detailed kaowl- 
edge of them all. Although there is a general 
supposition that the measure utilized should 
be adapted to the purposes and data of the 
investigation at hand, it is frequently dificult 
to decide which specific measure is suited to 
one’s needs, and even more difficult to in- 
terpret certain measures that do app2ar ap- 
propriate. On what basis does one ckoose, 
for example, among phi, Yule’s Q, tetrachoric 
r, and percentage difference; among tke co- 
efficient of contingency, Tsuprow’s T, Cram- 
er’s measure, Goodman and Kruskal’s tau-b 
and lambda-b; among Kendall’s tau-a, tau-b, 
tau-c, Goodman and Kruskal’s gamma, 


*I am indebted to Robert K. Leik, George A. 
Miller, S. Frank Miyamoto and L. Wesley Wager 
for their advice and criticism after reading earlier 
versions of this paper. I also wish to express ap- 
preciation to James A. Davis, not cnly fr his 
critical comments on an earller draft, but aso for 
making available to me a pre-publication copy of 
his paper, “A Net Partial and a Multiple Coeficient 
for Goodman and Kruskal’s Gamma,” unpwolished 
manuscript. 
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, 


Somers’ d, and Spearman’s rho; among r, eta, 
and Robinson’s A, or between biserial r and 
point biserial r? It is hardly surprising that 
some researchers are reluctant to enter such : 
an esoteric thicket at all, and that others are 
touchy about the rationale for their choice 
of measures. It is understandable, too, that 
many investigators feel that it is impossible 
and therefore unnecessary to interpret meas- 
ures of association in any more definite terms 
than calling them high, moderate, low cr 
nonexistent. Although several very thought- 
ful papers and textbook discussions! have 


1See for example: Leo A. Goodman and William 
H. Kruskal, “Measures of Association for Cross 
Classifications,” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, 49 (December, 1954), pp. 732-764; 
“Measures of Association for Cross Classifications: 
Uf. Further Discussion and References,” Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, 54 (March, 
1959), pp. 123-163, and “Measures of Association 
for Cross Classification: OI. Approximate Sampling 
Theory,” Journal of the American Statistical As- 
sociation, 58 (June, 1963), pp. 310-364; William H. 
Kruskal, “Ordinal Measures of Association,” Jour-- 
nal of the American Statistical Association, 33 
(December, 1958), pp. 814-861; Robert McGinnis, 
“Logical Status of the Concept of Association,” 
The Midwest Sociologist, 20 (May, 1958), pp. 72- 
77; John B. Carroll, “The Nature of the Data, or 
How to Choose a Correlation Coefficient,” Psy- 
chometrica, 26 (December, 1961), pp. 347-372; 
Robert H. Somers, “A New Asymmetric Measure of 
Association for Ordinal Variables,” American Soci- 
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attempted to clarify selected measures ard to 
suggest relevant criteria of choice, reasonable 
-clarity remains to be achieved with regard to 
the interpretation of many existing measures 
and with regard to the basis for choosing 
among them. In most discussions of these 
measures, a conservationist sentiment has 
prevailed. Old measures have not been cleared 
‘away as new ones have been added, partly 
because it was never clear in what respects, 
if any, the new measures were superior to 
the old. 

Sociological research efforts would berefit 
from the existence of general standards for 
measures of association. More specifically, I 
shall propose the standard that measures of 
association in sociological research should be 
“operationally interpretable” in terms of the 
proportional reduction in error of estimation 
made possible by the relationship. Adopting 
such a standard in sociological research may 
be expected to have these several advantages: 
(a) eliminating measures for which a pro- 
portional reduction in error interpretation is 
not possible; (b) clarifying interpretation of 
the measures not eliminated; (c) focusing 
on the prediction formula or “form” of a 
relationship as well as the “degree” of as- 
sociation between variables; (d) a more 
explicit guide for choosing among alternative 
measures; and (e) specifying a general 


ological Review, 27 (December, 1962), pp. 799- 
811, and “A Similarity Between Goodman end 
Kruskal’s Tau and Kendall’s Tau With a Pardal 
Interpretation of the Latter,” Journal of the Amer- 
icon Statistical Association, 57 (December, 1962), 
pp. 804-812. 

Most statistics textbooks include some discuss:on 
pertaining to interpretation of and choice ameng 
the various measures discussed. Notable discussions 
of this kind appear in the following: Hubert M. 
‘Blalock, Social Statistics, New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1960, esp. pp. 225-234 and 273-325; Allen Edwards, 
Statistical Analysis, New York: Rinehart, 1958, esp. 
Chs. 6 and 14; Mordecai Ezekial and Karl A. Fox, 
Methods of Correlation and Regression (3rd ec.), 
New York: John Wiley, 1959; Maurice G. Kendall, 
Rank Correlation Methods (2nd ed.), Londen: 
Charles Griffin, 1955; John H. Mueller and Karl F. 
Schuessler, Statistical Reasoning in Sociology, New 
York: Houghton-Mifflin, 1961, esp. Chs. 9-10; 
Virginia Senders, Measurement and Statistics, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1958; Helen Walker 
and Joseph Lev, Statistical Inference, New York: 
Holt, 1953, esp. Chs. 10-11; G. Udny Yule and 
Maurice G. Kendall, An Introduction to tke Theory 
of Statistics (14th ed.), New York: Hafner, 19£0, 
esp. Chs. 9-14. 
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framework for the design of new measures of 
association suited to specialized purposes. 

In suggesting that a particular kind of in- 
terpretation for measures of association is 
to be preferred in sociological research, I am 
admittedly extending the “operational inter- 
pretation” notion of Goodman and Kruskal 
to a more specific conclusion than their re- 
marks require. In introducing this notion 
they suggest that: 


If the use to which a measure of association 
were to be put could be precisely stated, 
there would be little difficulty in defining an 
appropriate measure . . . The basic theme 
of this paper is that, even though a single 
precise goal for an investigation cannot be 
specified, it is still possible and desirable to 
choose a measure of association which has 
contextual meaning, instead of using as a 
matter of course one of the traditional mea- 
sures, In order to choose a measure of as- 
sociation which has meaning we propose the 
construction of probabilistic models of pre- 
dictive activity, the particular model to be 
chosen in the light of the particular investiga- 
tion at hand? 


Although other clear operational interpre- 
tations for measures of association are pos- 
sible, of course, they are less appropriate for 
most sociological research problems. Inter- 
pretations in terms of loss functions or in 
terms of expected earnings per bet, for ex- 
ample, introduce features into the interpre- 
tation that ordinarily have no relevance to 
the theoretical considerations that led to the 
anticipation of a relationship and no import 
for the substantive implications drawn from 
the discovery of a relationship. For purposes 
of sociological research, measures that repre- 
sent the “predictability” of one variable from 
knowledge of another appear to provide the 
most useful measures, a point suggested by 
Guttman some 20 years ago: 


By a measure of the association of variate x 
(whe-her x is qualitative or quantitative) with 
variate y (whether y is qualitative or quanti- 
tative) is meant a measure whose absolute 
value increases with the dacrease in amount 
of errors of prediction of x from knowledge 
of the bivariate distribution of x and y and 
knowledge of the y values of the individuals, 
the decrease being from the amount of error 
of prediction that would exist from knowledge 
of the univariate distribution of x alone® 


2 Goodman and Kruskal, op. cit. (1954), pp. 734- 
735. 
8 Louis Guttman, “An Outline of the Statistical 
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“PROPORTIONAL REDUCTION IN ERROR” AS AN 
“QPERATIONAL INTERPRETATION” 


Describing a relation between two varia- 
bles basically refers to the “form” or “shape” 
of the relationship as well as to the “close- 
ness” or “degree” of association. Measares 
of association typically purport to repzesent 
the degree of association only, but the mean- 
ing of a relationship of a specified “deg-ee” 
remains ambiguous unless, implicitly or ex- 
plicitly, its “form” or “shape” is speciied, 
the “closeness” to which the measure sm- 
marizes in a numerical index. 

The notion of a relationship of a particular 
“shape” or “form” is well illustrated by the 
regression equation in Pearsonian correlation 
(¥’=a-+bX) or equally well illustratec by 
some curvilinear equation (e.g, Y’=-2+- 
bX-+cX?).* The “closeness” or “degree” of 
the relationship is illustrated by the degree 
to which variation around the regression line 
(or curve) approaches zero, i.e., the degrze to 
which “error variance” approaches sero. 
Ideally, an index of association does noz de- 
pend on the unit of measurement (as “error 
variance” does), and by long-standing con- 
vention a “high” measure represents a “cose” 
relationship. Thus, the difference bet-veen 
“total variance” and “error variance,’ ex- 
pressed as a ratio to “total variance,” meets 
these qualifications and yields the familia: r* 
which may, of course, be interpreted in pro- 
portional terms. The value of r* indicates the 
proportion by which “error” (as measured 
by the mean of the squared deviations cf ac- 
tual from estimated values) is reduced as one 
shifts from estimating the mean of Y fer all 
Y values (in which case “error” is “total 
variance”) to predicting each Y by the 


Theory of Prediction,” Supplementary Study B-1 
in Paul Horst, The Prediction of Personal Adjust- 
ment, New York: Social Science Research Ccuncil, 
Bulletin 48, 1941, pp. 261-262. 

4A graphic representation of such equaticn3 as 
these may be provided, of course; hence the refer- 
ence to the “form” and “shape” of a relaticnship 
instead of to the prediction formula. Some predic- 
tion formulae, however, have no evident graphic 
representation, e.g, the prediction formuli for 
gamma discussed below. One may assume that the 
relationship does have a form or shape, but bacause 
of the relative crudity of the data pertaining zo it 
(ie, ordinal rather than interval scales), tie as~- 
sociation must be assessed with reference to 1 pre- 
diction formula that does not represent that form 
in full and precise detail. 
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regression equation (in which case “error” is 
“error variance”, or variance around the re- 
gression line). Thus rê is a measure of pro-- 
portional improvement in the accuracy of 
estimation, that is, the proportional reduction 
in the error of estimation obtained by using 
a specified “independent” variable to esti- 
mate a given “dependent” variable by a 
specified linear prediction formula. Since 
this interpretation of r? is familiar to every- 
one who can recall his introductory course 
in statistics, r? is a convenient illustration of 
the basic elements in the description of a 
relation between two variables. By common 
consensus, r? and its curvilinear relatives are 
preferred measures when the nature of the 
data justifies their use. The exalted status of 
these measures of association stems, in part, 
from the clarity of the proportional-reduc- 
tion-in-error interpretation that is appro- 
priate to them.® 

Evidently, many features of data utilized 
in the definition of r? are not directly trans- 
ferable to data represented by ordinal or 
nominal scales. For example, the notion of 
“repression slope” and of a regression equa- 
tion incorporating it, has no meaning for 
nominal and ordinal variables. And although 
the general intuitive notion of variation is 
by no means inapplicable to ordinal and 
nominal scales, the concept of “variance” as 
used in r?, defined in terms of squared devia- 


6 Guttman comments: “In the case of quantita- 
tive variates, the correlation ratio and the product- 
moment coefficient of correlation have been ex- 
tremely successful measures of association. A primary 
reason for this is the utility of least-squares theory 
in handling prediction problems of quantitative 
variates, especially in the case of normal distribu- 
tions where the least-squares principle occurs 
naturally,” op. cit, p. 262. This is not to deny, of 
course, that r has other interpretations. It is, for 
example, one of the parameters specifying a bivar- 
iate normal distribution and it represents the slope 
of the regression line when both variables have 
been translated into z measures. But it is r? and 
not r that has the clearest intuitive meaning with 
regard to the degree of association between two 
variables. 2 

Kruskal notes this proportional reduction of vari- _ 
ance interpretation of r?, but for reasons unclear 
to me he gives an opinion that such an interpreta- 
tion “may not be suitable if we want to apply our 
Measures to general distributions.” See Kruskal, 
op. cit, p. 818. No distribution assumptions are 
necessary to make a proportional reduction in error 
interpretation of r? descriptively accurate. ~ 
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tions, is well defined for interval and ratio 
scales only.® The clarity of the proportional- 
reduction-in-error interpretation for r? de- 
pends, however, on definitions and rules that 
can be phrased so that they ere transferable 
to all types of scales, 

Consider the following rules and defini- 
tions. Any measure for which such conditions 
can be specified can also be interpreted in 
proportional-reduction-in-error terms, re- 
gardless of the nature of the scale ard regard- 
less of any other feature of the data. 


(a) A rule for estimating some “characteri- 
stic” of a “dependent” variable from a char- 
acteristic of an “independent” variable. 

_ In Pearsonian correlation the “charact2ris- 
tic” is “position on an interval or retio scale” 
and the rule for estimation is the equation 
for the regression line, defined as the straight 
line that is best fitting by the least-squares 
criterion. Other measures in which the de- 
pendent variable is represented by an interval 
or ratio scale involve estimation of the same 
characteristic, but by different rules. For 
ordinal scales, the “characteristic” is com- 
monly, but not necessarily, the. order of all 
possible pairs of units—ie, A>B, A<E or 
A=B; rules for estimating are discussed be- 
low. For nominal scales, the “characteristic” 
is commonly “category” or “class;” rules for 
estimating are discussed below. 

(b) A rule for estimating the same “char- 
acteristic” of the same “dependent” varicble 
without knowledge of the “independent” vari- 
able. 

In Pearsonian correlation and ocher cor- 
relation measures where the dependent vari- 
able is represented by an interval or ratio 
scale, this rule designates the mean of the 
dependent variable as the estimate. For or- 
dinal variables, the rule may be to anticipate 
order in a given randomly drawn pair of units 
by some random device. For nominal vari- 
ables, the rule may designate the modal cete- 
gory as the “best guess” in the absence of 
further information. 

(c) A definition of what constitutes “error” 
and how “error” shall be measured. 

In Pearsonian correlation and other cor- 
relation measures where the dependent veri- 
able is represented by an interval or ratio 
scale, “error” is “variance,” i.e the mean 


8 The fact that a proportion p may be regarded 
as a mean and pq as a variance does not contracict 
this statement. In order to define the variance pq 
in terms of squared deviations, it is necessary to 
assign numbers to the two classes of the dichotomy 
and treat those numbers as if they were interval 
scale measures. The utility of this fiction for œr- 
tain purposes is not denied. But this appears to be 
a rather “unnatural” conception of error in dealing 
with a dichotomy. 


of squared ‘deviations of actual values from 
the values estimated by the rules specified 
. in either (a) or (b) above. For ordinal and 
nominal variables, estimates made in accord 
with these estimation rules may simply be 
counted as “correct,” “erroneous” or “non- 
relevant,” with error being measured by the 
proportion of all “relevant” estimates that 
. are erroneous. 
(d) A definition of the measure of associa- 
tion that takes the form 
Proportional = 
reduction ines 2210F by rule (b)—Error by rule (a) 
error measure Error by rule (b} 


._ In Pearsonian correlation, the measure so 
defined is, of course, r? rather than r; other 
closely related measures (e.g., eta) should 

- likewise be squared in order to have a pro- 
portional-reduction-in-error interpretation. 
Measures for ordinal and nominal variables 
that take this form or are translatable into 
it are discussed below. 


These conditions for a “proportional-re- 
duction-in-error” measure of association are 
highly flexible; the rules and definitions re- 
quired for such an interpretation may be 
infinitely varied, with the exception of (d), 
to correspond to the nature of a particular 
research problem and the nature of the scales 
by which the data are represented.” But 


in spite of such flexibility, any measure that 


meets these conditions is subject to the same 
general “proportional-reduction-in-error” in- 
terpretation, made operationally clear by the 
rules and definitions specified. Adopting the 
criterion that measures of association should 
be “proportional-réduction-in-error” meas- 
ures thus permits great flexibility without 
sacrificing clarity and a general uniformity 
of interpretation® 


T Many investigators interested in the relation be- 
tween variables may not be interested in estimating 


. one variable from another; nevertheless it is very 


difficult, perhaps impossible, to discuss the meaning 
of “an association between two variables” without 
discussing the accuracy with which one may be 
estimated from the other, or the degree to which 
one is “predictable” from the other. It seems en- 
tirely reasonable, therefore, to incorporate this in- 
tultively creditable notion of relative accuracy (or 
“predictability”) Into the formal requirements of 
any index that purports to measure the degree of 
association between two variables. This is true 
even when the investigators primary concern is 
to map the relations among variables and not to 
“predict” one variable from another. 

8 This dees not mean, of course, that the measures 
have the same substantive interpretation regardless 
of the variables involved. The interpretation is 
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In the following discussion, I shall refer 
to a measure of association that meets cən- 
ditions (a) through (d) as a “proportioral- 
reduction-in-error” or “P-R-E” measure, etd 
to an interpretation of such a measure in 
terms of the proportional reduction in error 
simply as a “P-R-E interpretation.” The 
“P-R-E criterion” is the criterion that meas- 
ures of association conform to the conditions 
of a “P-R-E measure.” In remaining sectas 
of this paper I explore some conventicnal 
measures with regard to the “P-R-E zri- 
terion” and comment on the implications of 
adopting it. Since ordinal measures are te- 
coming increasingly common in sociological 
research, and since criteria for the choice 
and interpretation of measures for ord_nal 
data appear to be least well developed, I 
shall concentrate on measures for ordinal 
scales more than on measures for interval, 
ratio, or nominal scales. 


“ERROR” AS VARIANCE! MEASURES DE 
ASSOCIATION FOR INTERVAL AND 
RATIO SCALES 


An entire family of measures of assccia- 
tion has been modeled directly after Fear- 
sonian correlation. These fall readily inte 
three groupings—the “correlation-retio” 
measures, measures corrected for “ccarse 
grouping,” and measures representing the 
mechanical application of the procuct- 
moment formula without regard for the “evel 
of measurement. 

The “correlation-ratio” measures ave 
been modeled directly after the varicnce- 
reduction features of r?. This class of meas- 
ures includes point biserial r°, eta square, 
Robinson’s A? and the infrequently used 
ratio of “explained” to total variance when 
the regression equation assumes some non- 
linear form.® With regard to conditions (a) 
“uniform” in the sense that the “meaning” of 
several measures may be expressed in the same 
statistical form. 

a See Walker and Lev, op. cit, pp. 261-272, for 
a discussion of the point biserial correlation «oeffi- 
cient and a comparison of biserial and point b-serial 
correlation. Eta square is widely discussed; se, for 
example, Blalock, op. cit., pp. 266-267. For £2 see 
W. S. Robinson, “The Statistical Measurement of 
Agreement,” American Sociological Review, 22 
(February, 1957), pp. 17-25. A closely related meas- 
ure—intraclass correlation—appears to belong =n this 
class also but presents complications that will xct be 
discussed here. 
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through (d) outlined above, these measures 
are identical to rê in all respects except one: 
the rule for estimating scale position on the 
dependent variable from scale position on 
the independent variable takes various forms 
other than the straight line that is best fitting 
by the least squares ‘criterion.1° In point 
biserial correlation, for example, the estimat- 
ing rule designates the dependent variable 
means for each of the two categories of the 
independent variable as the estimates for 
those categories. The rule for eta square is 
identical except that the independent variable 
is subdivided into more than two categories. 
For Robinson’s A? (between two variables), 
the estimating rule is simply Y==X. A non- 
linear regression equation may, of course, 
assume a wide variety of forms. All such 
measures are (if expressed in squared form) 
“P-R-E” measures. 

“Correlations corrected for coarse group- 
ing” represent attempts to estimate the 
product-moment correlation between two di- 
mensions, one or both of which is coarsely 
measured, e.g., in dichotomies. This class 
is represented by tetrachoric correlation 1? 
and biserial correlation*® These are not 
“P-R-E” measures for the variables as meas- 
ured; rather they may be viewed as attempts 
to estimate the proportional reduction in 
error that might be achieved by a linear 
regression equation if both dimensions were 
actually measured along an interval or ratio 
scale. The utility of such estimates depends 
entirely on the tenability of the rather de- 
manding assumptions on which the accuracy 
of the estimates rests.14 

Finally, measures involving the mechanical 
application of the product-moment formula 
to data not in interval- or ratio-scale form 


10 The parallel between r? and eta square is very 
clearly pointed out in Kruskal, op. cit, pp. 816—- 
817, along with additional mathematical relations 
between the two measures. 

11See Truman Lee Kelley, Fundamentals of 
Statistics, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1947, for a discussion of the “Correction for 
Coarse Grouping.” See also J. P. Guilford, Funda- 
mental Statistics in Psychology and Education, New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1950, pp. 359-361. 

12 See Kelley, of. cdt, pp. 382 ff; Walker and 
Lev, op. cit., pp. 273-275, and Carroll, of. cit., pp. 
362 ff, 

18 See Kelley, op. cdt, pp. 370-379, and Walker 
and Lev, op. cit., pp. 261-272. 

14 See especially Carroll, op. cit. 
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are represented by the phi coefficient (for 
a 2x2 table) and by Spearman’s rho. I shall 
defer discussion of phi to a later section of 
the paper, where I show that it is a special 
case of Goodman and Kruskal’s tau, and dis- 
cussion of Spearman’s rho, to the next section 
on ordinal measures. For both measures, a 
“P-R-E” interpretation is possible, but it 
is not based on the proportional reduction 
of error variance as is the interpretaticn of 
rt, From the standpoint of the “P-R-E” 
criterion, the fact that the measures may be 
computed by a product-moment formula is 
unrelated to their interpretation. 

Apart from measures involving a mechani- 
cal application of the product-moment for- 
mula, it is clear that the measures modeled 
directly after r? are “P-R-E” measures that 
represent the proportional reduction in vari- 
ance made possible by the existence of the 
association and through the use of a specific 
tule of estimation. Attention to the rule of 
estimation appropriate for each, which is 
necessary for a clear specification of the 
“P.R-E” interpretation, helps to clarify the 
nature of the differences among these meas- 
ures. The measures r°, point biserial r°, eta 
square, and A? involve different rules for 
estimating scale position on the dependent 
variable from scale position on the in- 
dependent variable. Choosing among these 
measures, therefore, is largely a matter of 
deciding which rule for estimation is most 
appropriate on theoretical grounds, or on 
empirical grounds, what rule for estimation 
provides the “best fit,” i.e., the greatest re- 
duction in error.15 


ESTIMATING ORDER: “SYMMETRIC” MEASURES 
OF ASSOCIATION FOR ORDINAL SCALES ' 


Both Kendall and Kruskal have explored 
ordinal measures of association in great de- 
tail,1® and Kruskal has discussed probabilis- 


tic interpretations for Spearman’s rho as well , 


as for gamma. “P-R-E” interpretations for 
these measures have not been explicitly 2x- 


15 As theoretical developments occur, perhaps the 
former will become more common than the latter. 
If so, perhaps Robinson’s Ai will assume greeter 
importance. One application of A? is to represent 
the degree of agreement between theoretically esti- 
mated and actual values. 

16 Kendall, op. cit.; Kruskal, op. cit. 
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plored,” however, and in this section I shall 
examine gamma, Spearman’s rho, Kendall’s 
tau measures, and Somers’ dyr- 

First I shall show that a “P-R-E” ier 
tation is appropriate for gamma. Assume a 
cross-classification of two variables, each 
represented by a set of ordered classes. 
Gamma is defined by Goodman and Krus- 
kal 48 in a form equivalent to 


Wae—a 


Yitna (1) 


where r. is the probability that a pair of units 
randomly drawn from the cross-classi- 
fication fall in the same order on both 
variables, i.e., the probability of a con- 

cordant pair, 
and ra is the probability that a pair of units 
randomly drawn from the cross-class{- 
fication fall in opposite orders on the 
two variables, oe the probability of 

a discordant pair. 
As thus defined, Yule’s Q is, of course, the 
special case of gamma for 2x2 tables. Al- 
though not absolutely necessary to the def- 
inition of gamma nor to its computation, in 
the interest of clarity it should be pointed 
out that, except in the special case of only 
one unit in each row and each column of 
the cross-classification, some pairs will in- 
clude units tied on one or both variables. 
Such tied pairs play no part in the definition 
of gamma; they are discarded as pairs for 
which order on at least one variable is in- 
determinate. Thus it is convenient to write: 





Hepat of concordant pair, given no tle 


Ws 














Probability of discordant pair, given no tie 
= (3) 
etre 
Ts _ wa. 
matra mpra Y (4) 
Ts wa 
Fitra mitra ree (5) 


In other words, when ties have been excluded 
as “non-relevant, ” the difference between the 
conditional probabilities of concordance and 


17 Guttman’s early discussion touches on the 
possibility of a proportional-reduction-in-error 
measure utilizing only the ordinal features of data. 
In effect, Guttman suggested the proportional- 
reduction-in-error interpretation for gamma before 
the measure was designed. See Guttman, of. cit., 
p. 268. 

18 Goodman and Kruskal, op, cit. (1954), p. 749. 
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CRITERIA FOR MEASURES OF ASSOCIATION 


discordance yields gamma, and their sum is 
unity. 

In defining this measure, Goodman end 
Kruskal did not explicitly state a rule for 
estimating order on one variable from 
order on another, even though they refer 
to gamma as a measure “based on optimal 
prediction of order.” 1° It is easy to specizy 
the appropriate rule, which is as follows: If 
ats—ta>O0 (i.e. if gamma is positive) antici- 
pate the “same” order on the dependent 
variable for a given pair as their order on 
the independent variable; if rs—ra<0 (ie. 
if gamma is negative) anticipate order cn tae 
dependent variable for a given pair opposite 
to their order on the independent varia5le. 
This is the rule fulfilling condition (a) above. 

In the absence of any information akout 
order on the independent variable, order of 
pairs on the dependent variable may be 
anticipated in some random fashion. S:nce 
the two units constituting a pair are ccn- 
ceived as randomly drawn, the rule may 
therefore designate the unit appearing first in 
the random draw as the unit estimated larger. 
This is the rule fulfilling condition (b). Fol- 
lowing this rule, the probability of a correct 
estimation of order, omitting all ties, is 
exactly one-half. 

An estimated order may be definec as 
erroneous if it differs from actual order, and 
correct if it is as the actual order. Pairs in- 
volving ties on either variable are consid2red 
“non-relevant,” i.e., they are counted reither 
as erroneous nor as correct estimates of order. 

Goodman and Kruskal have suggested 
that gamma may bé interpreted as “the dif- 
ference between the conditional probabilities 
of like and unlike order, given no ties.” 7° 
This interpretation is only indirectly related, 
if at all, to the general intuitive notion of 
“predictability,” but gamma may neverthe- 
less be interpreted in proportional-reduczion- 
in-error terms. By the rules and defini-ions 
specified above and referring to equations 2, 
3 and 4, if gamma is positive 
‘y==P (correct estimate) —P (erroneous eee, 


And if gamma is negative 
(7) 
y=P (erroneous estimate) —P (correct estimate). 


19 Ibid., p. 747. 
_ 80 Ibid., p. 753. 
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Thus in general, 
lvl=|P (correct estimate) —P (erroneous Laer 
Utilizing equation (5) and simple algebra 
we arrive at the following expression, in 
terms of gamma, for the probability of a 
correct estimate of order following the rule 
of (a) specified above: 
ly|==[P (correct)—[1.00-—P (correct) 1| (9) 
1.00-+-|y|=:2P (correct) (10) 


P (correc =s HHH (11) 


Now substituting appropriate values in the 
form for a “P-R-E” measure, as specified 
in condition (d) above: 


Proportional-re- 9 S—(.5-++ IH ) 
duction-in-error =—————--—_L. (12) 
measure 5 

=I] (13) 


The absolute value of gamma is therefore 
a “P-R-E” measure, indicating the propor- 
tion by which error in estimating the order 
of pairs of units can be reduced as one shifts 
from a random device for estimating order 
to the estimation rule specified above.24 That 
rule is conditional on the sign of gamma and 
specifies that when gamma is positive (i.e. 
when m,> ra), order on the dependent varia- 
ble for a given pair is anticipated to be the 
same as their order on the independent varia- 
ble; when gamma is negative (i.e., when 
m.<7a), order on the dependent variable 
for a given pair is anticiated to be the op- 
posite of their order on the independent 
variable. 

In the event of no ties in either variable, 
Kendall’s tau-b ?? is equal to Goodman and 
Kruskal’s gamma and the same “P-R-E” 
interpretation would, of course, be appropri- 
ate for it. For cross-classifications involving 
ties on either or both variables, however, the 
two measures are not identical. I have been 
unable to designate any rules and definitions 
for any of Kendall’s tau measures that would 
allow a “P-R-E” interpretation when ties are 
present. Although it may be possible to 
formulate such rules and definitions, they 


21 Credit for initially perceiving this interpretation 
of gamma belongs to James A. Davis, who discussed 
it in an unpublished paper dated 1963. See also 
James A. Davis, “A Net Partial and a Multiple 
Coefficient for Goodman and Kruskal’s Gamma,” 
unpublished manuscript. 

22 Kendall, op. cit., pp. 25 ff. 
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applicability oi the “P-R-E” interpretation 
would be limited. 

Kruskal has shown that Spearman’s rho 
may be given a probabilistic interpretat/on.?8 
This interpretation rests on the notion of 
drawing sets of three units from a cross- 
classification of ordered classes. Kruskal’s 
work shows that Spearman’s rho may be 
expressed as f 

PaT Wom Wa (14) 
where w. is the probability that at least one in the 
set of three randomly drawn units is con- 

cordant with both of the other two, 

and wa is the probability that at least one of the 


set of three is discordant with both of the 
other two. 
(15) 


Given no ties, wo--wa=1.00. 
Appropriate definitions of error and rules 
for estimation, paralleling those of gamma, 
may be formulated, Furthermore, Kruskal’s 
work indicates that, omitting all ties, where 
estimation is made by appropriate random 
device, the probability that at least one of a 
set of three is concordant with both of the 
other two is exactly one-half, and the prob- 
ability that at least one of a set of three is 
discordant with both of the other two is 
also exactly one-half. Thus Spearman’s rho 
may be given a “P-R-E” interpretation, al- 
though no proof will be presented here. To 
arrive at this “P-R-E” interpretation for 
Spearman’s rho, however, one must specify 
a rather complicated set of rules and defini- 
tions, which render this interpretation of 
Spearman’s rho rather far removed from the 
manner in which “predictability” in most 
research problems is intuitively conceived.** 





28 Kruskal, of. cit., pp. 825 ff. 

34 The entire question of interpreting Spearman’s 
rho, and certain other measures applied to ostensibly 
ordinal-scale data, may be conceived differently, in 
a manner especially appropriate for certain dis- 
tinctively sociological variables. Consider the concept 
of prestige. One might wish to conceive of 
“amounts” of prestige that may be only rather 
crudely assessed by rankings, or one might wisi to 
conceive of prestige as nothing more than a ranxing 
in a specific group, ie„ without assuming an under- 
lying continuum of “amounts” of prestige. The 
former or “amount” conception suggests that en 
adequate measure should remain unaltered with a 
shift in reference group, while the latter or “rank” 
conception suggests that prestige, and therefore ary 

“adequate measure of it, would in the very nacure 
of the case be a function of the comparative rei- 
erence group. In the former conception, social units 
carry prestige around with them from group to 
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would undoubtedly be so complex that the 


By comparison, the rules and definitions that 
allow a proportional-red-iction-in-error inter- 
pretation for gamma are relatively simple.*® 


ESTIMATING ORDER: “ASYMMETRIC” 
MEASURES OF ASSOCIATION FOR 
ORDINAL SCALES 


In the preceding disctssion, I have desig- 
nated one of a pair of variables as the “in- 
dependent” variable and the other as the 
“dependent” variable, 2ven for measures 
ordinarily described as “symmetric” (e.g., r? 
and gamma), because stch designations are 
necessary to specify the conditions allowing 
a proportional-reduction-in-error interpreta- 
tion, and because the numerical value of the 
measure is identical whichever variable is 
called “independent.” A measure of associa- 
tion will be called “asymmetric” if its nu- 
merical value may change when the variable 
designated “independent” changes. 


group, so to speak, but in the latter conception, 
prestige is high or low relative to other members 
of a given group and has n> other meaning; the 
degree to which prestige fn one group affects 
prestige in another is a questzon to be investigated. 

Whenever the latter type o? interpretation for an 
ostensibly ordinal scale is eppropriate, ranks or 
percentiles, rather than some underlying continuum 
of “amounts” only crudely represented by ranks or 
percentiles, should be ‘treated as the variables of in- 
terest. Under these conditions, ranks or percentiles 
may quite reasonably be treated as interval scale 
variables. I am not suggesting that ranks and per- 
centiles should, in general, be treated as interval- 
scale variables; rather I suggest that under certain 
special conditions, some sociological and sodal- 
psychological variables that are only ostensibly 
ordinal variables are more reasonably treated as in- 
terval variables than as ordinal variables reflecting 
some underlying continuum cf “amounts.” When 
such ostensibly ordinal variables are dependent 
variables, the measures discussed in the previous 
section (e.g., r°, point biserlal -2, etc.) are appropri~ 
ate measures of association. Spearman’s rho is, of 
course, r computed for ranks; when rho has been 
computed between two sets o? ranks that are only 
ostensibly ordinal in the sense discussed above, the 
appropriate interpretation is that of r?°, not of rho. 

25 Although current usage does not lead us to 
think of gamma as a measure cf association between 
ranks, it may be used for precisely that purpose, 
of course, Computational ins-ructions for gamma 
are not well adapted for such use, but in the case 
of no tied ranks, gamma and Kendall’s tau are iden- 
tical and the instructions for the latter measure are 
well adapted for use with data in the form of 
ranks rather than in the form of cross-classification 
tables. 
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Somers *® has defined a measure, called 
dyz when y is the dependent variable, which 
is “asymmetric” in the sense defined above. 
The defining formula for Somers’ measure 
differs from the defining formula for garama 
in only one respect: added to the denomina- 
tor of d,x is the probability of ties on the de- 
pendent variable only. Thus: 


a wena 

Raber 

where x, and xa are defined as for gamma 

in equation (1) and where wt is the prob- 
y 


dyz (16) 


ability of a pair tied on the dependent vari- 
able (y) only. 


Somers says that these asymmetric measures 
“have an operational interpretation like 
gamma” and that ' 
The most useful interpretation of the coeffi- 
cient d,x follows closely the interpretaticn of 
. It expresses the proportionate excess 
of concordant pairs over discordant pairs 
among pairs not tied on the independent vari- 
able. Put differently, our dyx is the difference 
between conditional probabilities of lize and 
unlike order, under the condition tha: we 
ignore ‘ties on the independent variable: (al- 
though they will be present, in genera., on 
the dependent variable.) 27 
Somers’ measure does not, however, Jend 
itself to a proportional-reduction-in-<rror 
interpretation as does gamma. In fact, when 
one attempts to translate Somers’ speccfica- 
tions into the conditions (a) through <d) 
above, an ambiguity is soon evident. Folow- 
ing the same definitions for “correct” and 
“erroneous” estimates of order as for gamma, 
and using Somers’ implicit specification for 
“non-relevant” pairs (i.e., pairs tied on the 
independent variable), certain outcomes are 
not identified as belonging to any ore of 
these three classes. Thus, a pair not tied on 
_the independent variable but tied or the 
dependent variable is neither “correct’ nor 
“erroneous;” if it were counted as either, 
then a term representing the probabilizy of 
such pairs would appear in the numerator 
of the formula defining dyr. But the same 
pair has not been counted as “non-relerant” 
either; if it were “non-relevant” no term 
representing the probability of such pairs 
would appear in the denominator. It is pos- 
28 Somers, of. cit. 
aT Ibid., p. 804. 
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sible to modify the definition of error as 


` given for gamma so that estimates of order 


counted as erroneous are either (i) pairs 
where the order is opposite to that estimated 
or (ii) pairs where the order on the depend- 
ent variable is indeterminant (tied), given 
no tie on the independent variable. “Non- 
relevant” pairs are then defined as pairs in- 
volving a tie on the independent variable. 
Utilizing these new definitions, it is then 
possible to define an “asymmetric” measure 
for ordinal variables which omits pairs tied 
on one variable only (as Somers has done) 
but allows a “P-R-E” interpretation (which 
Somers’ measure does not). The most notable 
difficulty with such a measure, is that one 
may experience a net loss in the accuracy of 
estimating order in shifting away from a 
random device. 

But a more basic point should be con- 
sidered before an “asymmetric” measure of 
association for ordinal variables is defined. 
This issue is whether a pair that is tied on 
either variable should be counted as any- 
thing other than “non-relevant” in comput- 
ing a “P-R-E” measure to estimate order. 
If a pair of units is tied on either variable, 
this means, in effect, that the ordering of the 
two units on that variable is indeterminate. 
With finer classes, in other words, the order 
might become determinate, and it might fall 
in either direction. Now consider a pair 
untied on the independent variable but tied 
on the dependent variable. The order on the 
dependent variable is anticipated in accord 
with a rule that depends on whether m, or ma 
is greater. In one sense, whichever order is 
anticipated for the pair on the dependent 
variable is in error because they are, in fact, 
tied on the dependent variable rather than 
standing in the order anticipated. In another 
and more cogent sense such a pair should be 
considered non-relevant because the cor- 
rectness of an anticipated order is indeter- 
minate.*® But if we count all such pairs as 
non-relevant, we have gamma. 


28 In cross-classification tables involving very 
few ordered categories (e.g., an ordered dichotomy) 
or characterized by a heavy concentration of cases in 
a single category, or both, the number of tied 
pairs constitutes a very large proportion of the total 
number of possible pairs. Consequently gamma is, 
under these circumstances, based on a small number 
of pairs, relative to the total possible pairs for a 
given sample size. The -price for using such crude 
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Thus, the attempt to construct a “P-R-E 
measure” for ordinal variables that is “asym- 
metric” and also takes into account the in- 
determinancy implied by ties, leads ony to 
the “symmetric” measure, gamma. The value 
of gamma is, of course, identical whichever 
variable is designated “independent.” I am 
therefore inclined to conclude, not only 
that Somers’ measure is not a “P-R-E mea- 
sure,” but also that such an asymmetric 
measure is quite unnecessary. There is no 
particular virtue in a measure whose value 
shifts with a change in the variable dasig- 
nated “independent,” and gamma quite ac- 
curately represents the proportional reduc- 
tion in error in the anticipation of ord2r— 
so far as order is determinate for the Jata 
in hand—-whether y or x is the dependent 
variable. 

In summary, among the conventional mea- 
sures of association available fo: orcinal 
measures, for only one, gamma, is a Dro- 
portional-reduction-of-error interpretation 
appropriate, with relatively simple rules and 
definitions. Another, Spearman’s rho, may 
be interpreted in a proportional-reductior-of- 
error sense only by specifying rather complex 
rules and definitions, and such complexity 
suggests that only in very few, if any, actual 
research situations would the investigato? be 
interested in the relative accuracy af estima- 
tion. It remains to be demonstrated thet a 
proportional-reduction-in-error interpretation 
is appropriate for Kendall’s tau measures 
(if ties are present) under any rules and 
definitions that meet conditions (a) through 
(d) above. A proportional-reduction-in-ezror 
interpretation is not appropriate for Somers’ 
dyx, and it is doubtful that an “asymmet=ic” 
measure modeled after gamma or Kendall’s 
tau adds a useful measure of associatior to 
those already available for ordinal variakles. 
Thus, if the choice is limited to “P-R-E 
measures,” the choice for ordinal scales is, 
in effect, limited to gamma. Fortunately, 
Goodman and Kruskal’s work on the sampl- 
ing distribution of gamma permits tests 
against the null hypothesis using this meas- 
ure.?? 


categories, or for failing to make fine distnctiors is 
not in the magnitude of gamma, but in its sampling 
variability. See Goodman and Kruskal. op. cit. 
(1963), pp. 322-30. 

29 Goodman and Kruskal, op. cit. (1963). 
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The fact that gamma may be given a 
“P-R-E” interpretation means that, in this 
general sense, it has an interpretation analog- 
ous to that of r? and the related measures 
discussed in the previous, section. Needless 
to say, gamma and r? are quite different in 
certain other respects. The characteristic that 
is estimated and the nature of the estimation 
rules are notably different, with the char- 
acteristic and rule for gamma utilizing only 
the ordinal features of the data. Gamma 
therefore appears to be useless in the empiri- 
cal assessment of any proposition more speci- 
fic in form than “The greater the X, the 
greater the Y” or “As X increases, Y in- 
creases” (and analagous propositions for 
negative relationships). This limitation is 
inherent in ordinal data. None of the meas- 
ures for ordinal data discussed here is ap- 
propriate for non-monotonic functions.®° 


ESTIMATING CATEGORY: MEASURES OF 
ASSOCIATION FOR “NOMINAL” 
VARIABLES 


Following the lead set by Pearson’s coef- 
ficient of contingency, several measures of 
association for “nominal” variables (i.e. 
unordered classes) have been designed to 
reflect the degrees of departure from sta- 
tistical independence. Such measures include, 
in addition to the coefficient of contingency, 
all other so-called “chi-square based” meas- 
ures of association, eg., Tsuprow’s T, 
Cramer’s measure, phi or phi square, Yule’s 
Q for. unordered classes, etc. Instead of 
purporting to reflect closeress to a designated 
“form” or “shape” of relationship, these 
measures reflect departure from a designated 
“form” of “non-relationship” (i.e., statistical 
independence).®* It is evidently impossible 


80 On this point see Stanley Lieberson, “Limita~ 
tlons in the Application of Non-parametric Coeffi- 
clents of Correlation,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 29 (October, 1964), pp. 744-746. 

81 See Goodman and Kruskal, op. cit. (1954), pp. 
739-740 for a description of thase measures, 

82 The observed frequencies in a cross-classification 
table may depart from the distribution implied by 
statistical independence in a number of different 
ways, as well as to various cegrees. Furthermore, 
the maximum possible departure differs for different 
“forms” or “shapes” of relatiorship. In a 2x2 table 
with unequal marginals, for example, the maximum 
possible departure from statistical independence de~- 
pends on whether the association is positive or 
negative, and for more complex tables there are as 
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to specify definitions and rules that would 
allow a proportional-reduction-in-error iater- 
pretation for such measures; in fact, they 
generally lack any clear interpretation et all 
for values other than 0, 1, or the maximum 
possible given the marginals. 

Two measures have been specifically de- 
signed as  proportional-reduction-in-2rror 
measures of association between two norinal 
variables. These are Goodman and Kruskal’s 
tau-b®8® and lambda-b, the latter being 
identical to Guttman’s “coefficient of rela- 
tive predictability.” 3t Both are expkcitly 
defined by formulae that correspond directly 
to the formula of condition (d) above. and 
instructions for their computation constitute, 
in effect, a specification of conditions (a) 
through (c). The two measures differ in 
their estimation rules and my discussion of 
them here will be brief. 

The estimation rule for lambda-b cesig- 
nates the modal class as the estimate for all 
units. When estimation is made without 
knowledge of the independent variable, i.e., 
by the rule of (b), this means that the modal 
class in the “marginal” distribution of the 
dependent variable is the category estimated 
or “predicted” for all units. When estimation 
is made with knowledge of the independent 
variable, i.e., by the rule of (a), the modal 
class for each of the conditional distributions 
of the dependent variable, given a specific 


many possible “maximum departures” as there are 
“shapes” for the relationship. On the other hand, 
if a precise distribution form is specified for the 
relationship on theoretical grounds, one maw then 
' reasonably express the degree of actual departure 
from statistical independence in the direction of the 
specified form as a proportion of the maximum 
‘possible departure, i.e., the divergence betwe2n the 
distribution implied by statistical independence and 
the distribution implied by the theory. Chi-square 
based measures of association do not do tis, of 
course. But measures that do could be devised and 
could quite properly be regarded as P-R-E measures, 
though of a somewhat different type than those 
discussed in this paper. Instead of representing the 
proportional reduction in error in predicting a de- 
pendent variable that is made possible by the as- 
sociation between the two, such measures would 
represent the proportional reduction in error in 
predicting the shape of a joint distribution 3f two 
variables made possible by some theoretical ormu- 
lation, as compared with the distribution implied 
by statistical independence. 

83 Goodman and Kruskal, op. cit. (1954), p. 759 
and pp. 741 ff. 

34 Guttman, of. cit., p. 263. 
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category of the independent variable, is the 
category estimated for units falling in that 
given independent variable category. In the 
event that the modal class of the dependent 
variable is the same for all categories of the 
independent variable, lambda-b is zero re- 
gardless of other features of the joint distri- 
bution.25 Lambda-b is an “asymmetric” 
measure; in other words, the value of the 
measure may shift when the variable desig- 
nated “independent” is changed. 

Goodman and Kruskal’s tau-b is also 
asymmetric in this same sense, except in a 
2x2 table. The estimation rules for this 
measure require that units be assigned to 
classes of the dependent variable so as to 
reconstruct the actual frequency distribu- 
tions. Without knowledge of the independent 
variable, this means that the “marginal” 
distribution of the dependent variable is 
reconstructed by random assignment; the 
probability of error is then the probability 
that a given unit fails to fall in its correct 
class. Estimation with knowledge of the in- 
dependent variable consists in reconstruct- 
ing, by random assignment, the conditional 
distributions of the dependent variable for 
each category of the independent variable. 
Unlike lambda-b, Goodman and Kruskal’s 
tau-b is not necessarily zero when the modal 
class of the dependent variable is the same 
for all categories of the independent variable. 

In the special case of a 2 x 2 table, Good- 
man and Kruskal’s tau-b is equal in value 
to phi squared. This can readily be shown 
algebraically by representing tau-b in terms 
of the four cell frequencies and then simpli- 
fying the resulting expression.8° Thus phi 


85 Lambda may be zero even though statistical 
independence does not hold, and for this reason, 
some investigators may argue that lambda does 
not allow the improvement in predictability that is 
“there” to be reflected in the measure. Under these 
circumstances, Goodman and Kruskal’s tau-b will 
be non-zero and will therefore indicate that some 
improvement in predictability is possible. Careful 
consideration of the difference between the estima- 
tion rules for lambda and for tau-b should help 
clarify the improvement in predictability that is 
“there” and the improvement that is not, in such 
a table. 

86 This equivalence was pointed out by Goodman 
and Kruskal, op. cit. (1959), p. 126. Letting the 
letters a, b, c and d represent the frequencies in the 
upper-left, upper-right, lower-left, and lower-right 
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squared, which may computed either by 
applying a product-moment formula or by 
an appropriate “norming” of the chi-square 
statistic, derives its clearest operational in- 
terpretation from neither of these features. 
On the contrary, it is interpretable in pro- 
portional-reduction-of-error terms only be- 
cause it happens to be the equivalent of 
Goodman and Kruskal’s tau.*? 

The choice between these two measures, 
both of which were originally designed as 
“P-R-E” measures, depends on the appro- 
priateness of their respective estimation rules 
to the specific problem at hand. The predic- 
tion of classes is ordinarily conceived in 
terms of the estimation rules of lambda-b, 
but it need not be so conceived. 

Adopting the “P-R-E criterion” for nomi- 
nal variables would lead to discontinuing use 
of the “chi-square based” measures of as- 
sociation, the interpretation of which has 
long been excessively vague. Among existing 
measures for nominal variables, Goodman 
and Kruskal’s tau-b (with phi squared as a 
special case for the 2x2 table) and their 
lambda-b allow a “P-R-E” interpretation. 
Some sampling theory work for these meas- 


cells respectively, in the usual ‘manner, we may write 
(a+c) (b-+-d) _ (2; pa 
N a+b c+d 


(a+c) (b-+4) 
N 


By tedious but very simple algebra, this may be 
simplified to 
Doone cate a 
M= aFb Ctd (aFe) (bd) — 

For other than 2 x2 tables rs and ¢* are not equal. 
See Hubert M. Blalock, Jr., “Probabilistic Inter- 
pretations for the Mean Square Contingency,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, 53 
(March, 1958), pp. 102-105. 

87 It has long been recognized that, with unequally 
skewed marginals, the maximum possible value of 
phi is less than unity, Goodman and Kruskal’s tau 
is obviously subject to the same marginal “restric- 
tions.” This feature of phi has sometimes been in- 
terpreted as imposing an artificial ceiling on the 
magnitude of the association, i.e., taking the mar- 
ginals as given, the association cannot be perfect if 
they are unequally skewed. It is perhaps more cogent 
to regard the entire matter in another way, Le., 
taking the relationship as given, if it were such as to 
imply perfect association, the marginals could not 
be unequally skewed. From this latter perspective, 
to evaluate the magnitude of association by compar- 
ing the obtained phi or tau-b to the maximum possi- 
ble, given the marginals, would be unwarranted. 
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ures has already been accomplished and al- 
though it is not complete, these measures are 
not severely handicapped because of the un- 
availability of tests of significance.®* 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The aim of this paper has been to specify 
the meaning of a “proportional-reduction-in- 
error” measure of association, some reasons 
for preferring such measures, and some of 
the implications of adopting such measures 
in sociological research, 

A focus on the specifications that make 
appropriate a ‘“proportional-reduction-in- 
error” interpretation introduces order into 
the long list of seemingly unrelated measures 
of association. Utilizing only measures for 
which such an interpretation is appropriate 
would mean, in effect, limiting ourselves to r? 
and closely related correlation ratio measures 
for interval scales, gamma for ordinal scales, 
and Goodman and Kruskal’s tau-b and 
lambda-b for nominal scales. All these meas- 
ures may be expressed in the general form 
of condition (d) above ard share a general 
interpretative meaning, i.e.. they all represent 
the degree to which error may be reduced 
by virtue oz the association between the two 
variables being considered. 

To adopt the criterion that measures of 
association used in sociological research 
should be  proportional-reduction-in-error 
measures would probably have several ef- 
fects, The interpretation of the measures 
utilized would be more straightforward and 
clear than currently, and it would have a 
certain uniformity, regardless of the nature - 
of the scales and regardless of the nature of 
the specific rules and definitions utilized. 
Simultaneously, the use of such measures 
would allow interpretations that are “tailor- 
made” to fit the specifications of a particular 
research problem. In fact, the conditions de- 
fining a “P-R-E” measure constitute a frame- 
work within which readily interpretable 
measures of association may be designed for 


- highly specialized purposes. 


The effect of focusing on the “P-R-E” in- 
terpretation of our measures of association 
would not be limited to an increase in the 
clarity of interpretation, important as that 
may be. Conceiving of measures of associa- 
tion as indices of the proportional reduction 


88 Goodman and Kruskal of, cif. (1963). 
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in error should diminish our inclination to 
conceive of associations between two vari- 
ables as varying in degrea only. Clearly, re- 
lationships have “shapes” or “forms” 
(represented in the rules for estimating one 
variable from another) that may be fully as 
informative as the degree of association. 
Since a “P-R-E” interpretation, strictly 
speaking, cannot be made without spec_fying 
the rule for estimating one variable from an- 
other, this criterion would focus attention on 
the “shape” of a relationship and require 
that it be made explicit. i 
The general notion of a proportional re- 
duction in error appears to be applicable to 
types of data analysis not ordinarily thought 
of as requiring a measure of association. 
Menzel’s coefficient of scalability,®® for ex- 
ample, has a proportional-reduction-ir-error 
form. It conforms, in other words, to con- 
ditions (a) through (d) outlined in this 
paper. The entire problem of assessirg the 
“comprehensiveness” of a typology, ard not 
simply of Guttman scale types, may be 
conceived in proportional-reduction-ir-error 


39 Herbert Menzel, “A New Coefficient for Scalo- 


gram Analysis,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 17 (Sum- 
mer, 1953), pp. 268-280. 
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terms. The P-R-E criterion appears to be as 
applicable to multiple and partial measures 
of assoc-ation as to “zero-order” measures in- 
volving only two variables. These points have 
not beea explored here for lack of space, but 
the general notion of proportional reduction 
in error does provide a useful approach to a 
variety of, problems in data analysis. 

Finally, conceiving of measures of as- 
sociation as indices of the proportional re- 
duction in error, and, more specifically, con- 
ceiving Df such measures as having a common 
definiticn but with different “characteristics” 
to be estimated, different rules of estimation, 
and different definitions of error, should help 
clarify zhe issues at stake in the choice of a 
measure. Choosing a measure is not simply 
a matter of finding one that makes no as- 
sumpticns clearly violated in one’s data. The 
choice 5s, in large part, a problem of decid- 
ing which “characteristic” should be esti- 
mated >y which estimation rules and with 
what Cefinition of error. This is a more 
specific guide than the vague admonition that 
the mezsure should be adapted to the nature 
of the cata and to the nature of the problem, 
and it lso permits theoretical considerations 
to have an impact on the forms in which data 
are summarized, 


SOME COMPUTER APPLICATIONS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE * 


Jonn T. GUOLLAHCORN AND JEANNE E. GULLAHORN 
Michigan State Universžy and System Development Corporation 


The general symbol manipulating capacities of the modern digital computer offer a valuable 
tool for theory development and verification. Diverse 1pplicetions of computer models in 
social science are discussed, along with a validation study involving HOMUNCULUS, a 
computer model of social behavior. Hypotheses concernizg decision making in a role-conflict 
dilemma were stated operationclly as computer routine: compatible with HOMUNCULUS. 
In computer runs using input data from actual questicunaires, alternative formulations re- 
garding role conflict resolution were tested. Since the daza generated by each run represented 
the logical consequences of tke hypotheses operating in that run, it was possible to 
assess the adequacy of each programmed formulation bs comparing the simulated responses 
with the actual decisions of living respondents. Such jAexibility and dynamic capacity are 
major benefits accruing from testing 3 social theory through computer simulation. 


HE modern electronic digitel computer 
has revolutionized data analysis ir social 
science and in other fields as well, but 
its general symbol-manipulating capacities 


* Revised version of a paper presented in part 
at the meetings of the American Psycholog-cal As- 


suggest other less obvious and as yet less 


explored applications. A computer can read 


sociation, Los Angeles, 1964. Portions of the section 
of the paper describing the computer simulation of 
role corflict resolution also were presented at the 
Cybernetics Section of the 1965 International Con- 
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symbols, store them in memory, compare 
them, erase them, and associate them by al- 
lowing access to one symbol when another is 
given. Combinations of these basic informa- 
tion-processing functions yield powerful re- 
sources for developing and verifying social 
theory through formalization, objectification 
and analysis of symbolic representations of 
theoretical constructs.? 

Some of the advantages of expressing a 
theory in the form of a computer program 
are analogous to those derived from forma- 
lizing a theory in mathematical terms. The 
systematization allows comparisons between 
sets of generalizations—comparisors which 
may not be obvious, given the structure of 
verbal formulation. In consequence, one can 
explore more adequately the logical implica- 
tions of verbal propositions. Furthermore, 
the very process of translation to program- 
ming language forces one to be precise about 
variables and their relationships, thus help- 
ing one recognize ambiguities in expression 
and implicit assumptions in the verbel model. 
For example, if the verbal formulation con- 
tains qualifying phrases such as “other things 
being equal,” in programming one must de- 
fine precisely what these “other things” are 
and what it means for them to be “equal.” 

Because of the computer’s step-by-step 
mode of operation, the complexity of a 
model is not a serious obstacle; one can com- 
plicate the steps in a program to test more 
elaborate hypotheses or to introduce addi- 
tional variables. Aside from these advant- 
ages, the computer is a unique instrument 
for developing stronger theory—precise the- 
ory, possessing dynamic potentiality, be- 
cause programmed concepts actually generate 
consequences. In computer simulation, in 
which a symbolic representation of theoreti- 


vention of the Institute of Electrical and Electronics 
Engineers and appeared In the Convention Record. 
The computer model described in this paper as well 
as the simulation experiment were developed during 
the authors’ tenure as consultants at System Devel- 
opment Corporation, Santa Monica, California. 
The authors also wish to acknowledge edditional 
support from the Computer Institute for Social 
Science Research, Michigan State University. 

1A more detailed discussion of uses of computers 
for theory development appears in John T. Gulla- 
horn and Jeanne E. Gullahorn, “The Computer as 
a Tool for Theory Development,” in Dell Hymes 
(ed.), Uses of Computers in Anthropology, The 
Hague: Mouton, in press. 
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cal processes is progranrmed for machine 
manipulation, one can determine whether the 
static classificatory assertions of conventional 
theory really do evolve as logical outcomes. 
With a computer model one can actually set 
theoretical processes in motion, generate data 
as logical consequences of hypothesized pro- 
cesses, and thereby realize the theory’s ex- 
tended consequences. Furthermore, the data 
generated during a computer run are the 
direct and exclusive results of operationaliz- 
ing the hypotheses and involve no extraneous 
unverbalized—-or unprogrammed—influences, 

Perhaps the strongest impetus to computer 
applications using the mcdern digital com- 
puter’s general symbol-manipulating capaci- 
ties te test hypotheses in social science has 
come from the joint efforts of the RAND- 
Carnegie Tech group. Development of In- 
formation Processing Language, Version V 
(IPL-V) by Allen Newell and his colleagues 
has provided a powerful tcol for social theo- 
rists interested in simulation.2 In IPL-V, 
both data and routines for manipulating 
them are written in the fcrm of lists. Com- 
plex information can be handled efficiently 
through the use of list structures, or hier- 
archies of lists containing as many sublists 
as needed, and description lists, which as- 
sociate with any symbol a list of its attri- 
butes and their values. 

A pioneering demonstration of the feasi- 
bility of computer simulation appeared in 
1957 when Newell, Shaw, and Simon pub- 
lished a description of their Logic Theorist 
program, which proved theorems in ele- 
mentary symbolic logic—a feat previously 
accomplished only by humans. Among 
subsequent applications of information pro- 
cessing programs to classical problems of 
psychological theory are Feigenbaum’s Ele- 
mentary Perceiver and Memorizer, a com- 
puter model of verbal rote memorization; 
Feldman’s simulation of the behavior of 
subjects in a binary-choice experiment, and 


2 Allen Newell, Fred M. Tonge, Edward A. Feigen- 
baum, Bert F. Green, Jr., and George H. Mealy, 
Information Processing Language-V Manual (2nd 
ed.), Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. 

8 Allen Newell, J. Clifford Skaw, and Herbert A. 
Simon, “Empirical Explorations of the Logic Theory 
Machine: A Case Study in Heuristics,” Proceedings 
of the Western Joint Computer Conference (1957), 
New York: Institute of Radio Engineers, 1957, pp. 
218-230, 
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Hovland and Hunt’s model of human corcept 
formulation.‘ Lindsay explores another Zacet 
of cognitive activity in his computer pro- 
cessing of syntactic and semantic informa- 
tion to analyze communications in Basic 
English, and Bert Green and associates have 
programmed a machine to respond to ques- 
tions phrased in ordinary English.” Still an- 
other aspect of human decision-making ap- 
pears in Clarkson’s model of the trust 
investment process. At a more general level, 
Newell, Shaw, and Simon have programmed 
an information processing theory of herman 
problem solving, a model whose output has 
been compared systematically with that of 
human problem solvers.” Reitman has in- 
corporated elements of this general problem- 
solving system in simulating the complex 
creative activity involved in musical com- 
position.8 

While early applications of information 
processing models focus on relatively Icgical 
aspects of human behavior, recent simuktion 
models incorporate emotional respanses. Con- 
cerned by the singlemindedness of cognitive 
activity programmed in the Newell, Shaw, 
and Simon General Problem Solver, Reitman 


4Edward A. Feigenbaum, “The Simulation of 
Verbal Learning Behavior;” Julian Feldman, “Sim- 
ulation of Behavior in the Binary Choice Experi- 
ment;” and Earl B. Hunt and Carl I. Hovland, 
“Programming a Model of Human Concept Formu- 
lation,” in Edward A. Feigenbaum and Julian Feld- 
man (eds.), Computers and Thought, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1963, pp. 297-309; 329-346 and 310- 
325, 

ë Robert K. Lindsay, “The Reading Machine 
Problem,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Cernegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 1961; and Bert 
F. Green, Jr., Alice K. Wolf, Carol Chomsk,, and 
Kenneth Laughery, “Baseball: An Automatic Ques- 
tion-Answerer,” Proceedings of the Western Joint 
Computer Conference, New York: Institute of 
Radio Engineers, 1961, pp. 219-224. 

ê Geoffrey P. E. Clarkson, Portfolio Sel:ction: 
A Simulation of Trust Investment, Englewooe Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962. 

T Allen Newell, J. Clifford Shaw, and Herbert A. 
Simon, “Report on a General Problem-Solving Pro- 
gram,” Information Processing, Proceedings of the 
International Conference on Information Processing, 
Paris: UNESCO, 1960, pp. 256-264; and Allen 
Newell and Herbert A. Simon, “Computer Simula- 
tion of Human Thinking,” Sclence, 134 (December 
22, 1961), pp. 2011-2017. 

8 Walter R. Reitman, “Programming Intelligent 
Problem Solvers,” IRE Transactions of the Profes- 
sional Group on Human Factors in Electronics, 2 
(1961), pp. 27-33. 
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and associates recently have programmed a 
Hebbian-type model of human thinking that 
is not in complete control of what it remem- 
bers and forgets, being subject to interrup- 
tion and to conflict.® Kenneth Colby, a 
psychiatrist, has developed a computer model 
for simulating therapeutic manipulation of 
emotions as well as a patient’s responses.?? 
In HOMUNCULUS, our computer model 
of elementary social behavior, simulated sub- 
jects may at times emit anger or guilt reac- 
tions, or they may suppress aggression and 
later vent it against a less threatening figure 
than the one who violated norms regarding 
distributive justice." 

All of the diverse operating information 
processing models cited thus far are pro- 
grammed in IPL-V. Models to be discussed 
next are written in several different computer 
languages. Among other computer applica- 
tions involving considerations of emotional 
behavior are Coe’s simulation of responses 
to frustration and conflict, Loehlin’s simula- 
tion of socialization, and Abelson’s design 
for computer simulation of “hot,” affect- 
laden cognition. Imaginative computer sim- 
ulations of voting behavior have been done 
by Robert Abelson, William McPhee, and 
their associates. Using the fluoridation con- 
troversies as a case in point, Abelson and 
Bernstein blend theories from several disci- 
plines and from both field and experimental 
phenomena in constructing their model.18 


9 Walter R. Reitman, Richard B. Grove, and 
Richard G. Shoup, “Argus: An Information-Process- 
ing Model of Thinking,” Behavioral Science, 9 
(July, 1964), pp. 270~281. 

10 Kenneth M. Colby, “Computer Simulation of a 
Neurotic Process,” in Silvan S. Tomkins and Samuel 
Messick (eds.), Computer Simulation of Personality, 
New York: Wiley, 1963, pp. 165-179. 

1 John T. Gullahorn and Jeanne E. Gullahorn, 
“A Computer Model of Elementary Social Be- 
havior,” in Feigenbaum and Feldman, op. cit, pp. 
375-386; also reprinted in Behavioral Science, 8 
(October, 1963), pp. 354-362. 

12 Rodney M. Coe, “Conflict, Interference, and 
Aggression: Computer Simulation of a Social Proc- 
ess,” Bekavioral Science, 9 (April, 1964), pp. 186- 
197; John C. Loehlin, “A Computer Program that 
Simulates Personality,” and Robert P. Abelson, 
“Computer Simulation of ‘Hot’ Cognition,” in 
Tomkins and Messick, of. cit., pp. 189-211 and 277- 
298. 

18 Robert P. Abelson, and Alex Bernstein, “A 
Computer Simulation Model of Community Refer- 
endum Controversies,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
27 (Spring, 1963), pp. 93-122. 
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Simulated individuals are assigned character- 

istics known to be relevant, and the pro- 

grammed model specifies the processes by 

which they may change during the fuorida- 
` tion campaign. 

In their theory of informal social influence, 
McPhee, Smith, and Ferguson model ~he 
process by which children are socialized so 
that a majority adopt the same politizal 
affiliation as their parents, and their model 
accounts for deviants as well.14 Using the 
same basic model McPhee accurately simu- 
lated the Wisconsin Presidential primary 
election involving Kennedy, Humphrey, and 
Nixon. In contrast to the research of the 
Simulmatics Project, whose goal is spe- 
cifically prognostication, the Abelson and 
McPhee computer models just described are 
designed to contribute to social science thecry 
and not only to predict voting outcomes. 
More recently McPhee’s student, Robert B. 
Smith, has undertaken a simulation of 
Selvin’s analysis of leadership patterns, a 
project with broad implications for deta 
processing as well as simulation.*¢ 

Probably the most active center for com- 
puter research in sociology is at Johns Hcp- 
kins University. Interactions in a triad have 
been simulated in one study.” Assuming orly 
that (1) if two persons find interaction with 
each other rewarding they will tenc to in- 
teract more frequently, and (2) time availa- 
ble for interaction is limited, the investigatcrs 
have simulated interactions producing a dyad 
and an isolate, a group in which one person 
dominates interaction, and groups with bal- 
anced interaction. In another study one of 


14 William N. McPhee, Formal Theories of Mass 
Behavior, New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1963. 

15 Ithiel de Sola Pool and Robert P. Abelscn, 
“The Simulmatics Projects,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, 25 (Summer, 1961), pp. 167-183. A popu- 
larization of this research appears in Thomas B. 
' Morgan, “The People-Machine,” Harper's, 222 
(1961), pp. 53-57. 

18 Robert B. Smith, “Leadership, Participaticn, 
and Anomie: A Model Simulating the Effects of 
Leadership,” unpublished manuscript reporting pre- 
liminary steps toward programming a simulation of 
the research reported in Hanan C. Selvin, T%e 
Effects of Leadership, Glencoe, I.: Free Press, 1959. 

17 James S. Coleman, “Analysis of Social Struc- 
tures and Simulation of Social Processes with Eler- 
tronic Computers,” in Harold Guetzkow (ed.), 
Simulation in Social Science: Readings, Englewoed 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962, pp. 61-69. 
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Coleman’s students, Raymond Breton, has 
simulated a restriction-of-output situation.2® 
According to this model, under most condi- 
tions pressures from fellow workmen result 
in a more homogeneous output, presumably 
in conformity with the norm. When motiva- 
tion for monetary reward is intensified, how- 
ever, some simulated workers develop nega- 
tive sentiments toward those attempting to 
apply constraints, and variability of output 
increases. 

Simulations of reference group behavior 
by the Johns Hopkins group involve a pro- 
grammed representation of a social system 
composed of the high schcol students Cole- 
man surveyed in an earlier study.1® Re- 
sponses to questionnaires aCministered at two 
points in time are used to calculate param- 
eters for the computer mcdel of the social 
system. During a simulation run, the pro- 
grammed reference group processes operate 
on the input data to produce changes in at- 
titudes and in friendships, indicating the 
impact of friendship on attitude consistency 
and the contribution of attitude consistency 
to the maintenance of friendship. Thé friend- 
ship and attitude data resulting from one 
computer run are then used as parameters 
to represent a new state of che social system, 
and further simulations generate data pre- 
dicting future states of the system. (To 
validate the model additional surveys of the 
same sample would be necessary, so that data 
procured at subsequent periods could be 
compared with results from the computer 
simulation runs, but as yet the Coleman 
group has not reported suca a study.) 


HOMUNCULUS 


As a detailed illustration of the utility of 
computer simulation in clarifying hypotheses 


18 Reported in James S. Coleman, “The Use of 
Computers in the Study of Social Organization,” 
paper presented to the Sociological Research Associ- 
ation, Los Angeles, 1963. 

19 Simulations of reference group behavior are 
discussed in Coleman’s chapter in Guetzkow, op. cit., 
as well a3 in Frank Waldorf and James S. Coleman, 
“Analysis and Simulation of Reference Group 
Processes,” paper presented at the American Psy- 
chological Association meetings, St. Louis, 1962. 
The data for the simulation studies come from re- 
search reported in James S. Coleman, Adolescent 
Society, Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 1961. 
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TaBLeE 1. Roce CONFLICT QUESTIONNAIRE: 
SAMPLE PAGE AND PEECENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES 





Assume you are an officer of the Employe-s’ Club, which is largely supported by the company. You 
believe strongly in the union and attend mestings regularly. Your fellow workers have chosen you to be 
their Chief Steward, and you wonder whether you should resign from the club office so you can devote 
your time to the job of Chief Steward. Yoz realy haven’t time to do both jobs well. You feel responsible 
for the continued success of a program whicl you have started for the club, and at the same time you feel 


obligated to do a good job as Chief Stewarc 





In each of the following situations, p=ase 
check the appropriate space to Indicate the 
action you would be most likely to take_ 


An officer of the company tells you that f you 


continue your good work in the Employee’. Club 

it may lead to a management position. 

What if— 

1. Both the union Executive Committee ard the 
people you represent as Chief Steward waat you 
to keep the club office. 

2. The executive committee wants you to kep the 
club office—the people you represent want you 
to serve as steward. 

3. The executive committee wants you to serve as 
steward—the people you represent want ~ou to 
keep the club office. 

4. Both the executive committee and the people 
you represent want you to serve as steward. 
Your work as Chief Steward will give yot. more 
chance to make a favorable showing before man- 
agement than will the club office. Wha- if— 

5. Both the executive committee and the people 
you represent want you to keep the club office. 

6. The executive committee wants you to k-ep the 
club office-—-the people you represent waat you 
to serve as steward. 

7. The executive committee wants you to serve as 


steward-—the people you represent want vou to 
keep the club office. 





I would be most likely to do the following 











Resign from 
Resign from | Retain both position of 
club office positions chief steward 
19 44 37 
42 36 22 
29 39 32 
61 24 15 
30 40 30 
55 32 13 
39 39 22 


8. Both the executive committee and the people you 
represent want you to serve as steward. | 71 22 7 


N=143; Averege percentages: 43 35 22 


and generating data that follow as ogical 
results of postulated processes, we shall 
describe a recent application of HOMUN- 
CULUS,” our computer model based Eargely 
on Homans’ theory of elementary social 


20 A description of the full model appears :n John 
T. Gullahorn and Jeanne E. Gullahorn, “Ccmputer 
Simulation of Human Interaction in Smal! Groups,” 
in American Federation of Information Pracessing 
Societies Conference Proceedings, 1964 Sprig Joint 
Computer Conference, Baltimore: Spartan Books, 
1964, pp. 103-113. Also reprinted in Simulation, 4 
(January, 1965), pp. 50-61. 





behavior.*1 In keeping with Homans’ theory 
the computer model incorporates principles 
from Skinnerian psychology and classical 
economics, envisaging an individual’s re- 
sponses as a function of the quantity and 
quality of reward and punishment his actions 
elicit. In computer routines operationalizing 
the theoretical formulation, simulated in- 
dividuals are programmed to identify social 
stimuli, retrieve data regarding the past 


31 George C. Homans, Social Behavior: Its Ele- 
mentary Forms, New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, 1961. 
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reinforcement value of alternative responses, 
assess their current level of satiation or 
deprivation with reference to expected re- 
actions to their responses, select socially 
profitable activities, and modify their be- 
havior in accord with feedback from inter- 
action partners. For example, in a computer- 
generated social exchange based on Bleu’s 
observations of behavior in a bureaucracy,” 
two simulated office workers carry oul a 
sequence of interactions in which one re- 
quests help from the other, receives ass-st- 
ance, gives approval and respect as reinforce- 
ment, and so on until the helper terminates 
the interaction because the cost of time taken 
from his own work exceeds the value of 
further approval from his colleague. 
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each position were introduced and systemati- 
cally varied by qualifying pressures from 
three reference groups. The respondent was 
invited to withdraw from one role or the 
other or, as' an alternative, to “Retain both 
positions.” This third course was plainly 
labeled a decision of desperation, for he 
was told, “You really haven’t time to do both 
jobs well.” Responses in the middie column 
are thus a rough index of unresolved felt 
role conflict. 

Union members responding to the ques- 
tionnaire expressed. a stronger commitment 
to the chief stewardship than to the em- 
ployees’ club position. Under the eight com- 
binations of reference group pressures, almost 
twice as many (an average of 43 per cent) 


Taste 2, Pen Cext Wao Wout Reston 








From Employees’ Club Office 


From Union Chief Stewardship 


Under Pressure to Keep: Under Pressure to Keep: 
Source of Union Club Union Club 
Pressure Stewardship Office Difference Stewardship Office Difference 
Persons represented 57 29 28 14 30 16 
Executive committee 50 37 13 19 25 6 
Management 49 38 i1 18 26 8 


While such interaction sequences appear 
to be reasonable examples of social exchanze, 
plausibility is a weak test of the model’s 
velidity. For a more stringent assessment of 
routines operationalizing Homans’ concep- 
tualization of the effects of value, cost, and 
profit on social behavior, we designed a com- 
puter simulation of questionnaire data con- 
cerning role conflict resolution. 


THE ROLE CONFLICT FIELD STUDY 


One page of a questionnaire included in 
the senior author’s field research on role ccn- 
flict among labor union leaders posed a sitta- 
tion involving two roles—a union chief 
stewardship and a responsible position in the 
company-sponsored employee’s club (see 
Table 1).78 An attempt was made to establish 
the respondent’s moral commitment to each 
role. Then moral and practical sanctions for 


32 Peter M. Blau, The Dynamics of Bureaucracy, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955. 

28 John T. Gullahorn, “Measuring Role Ccn- 
flict,” American Journal of Sociology, 61 (Januazy, 
1956), pp. 299-303. 


would resign from the employees’ club office 
as would give up the chief stewardship (22 
per cent). 

Three reference groups exerted pressures 
on the respondents, and all three introduced 
consistent differences in response, The great- 
est shift came from yielding to persons repre- 
sented by the respondent in his capacity 
as chief steward; the union executive com- 
mittee was no more influential than manage- 
ment. Table 2 presents the percentage who 
would resign from each position under each 
source and direction of pressure. 

If a person feels more strongly committed 
to one of two competing roles, then role 
conflict will increase in intensity as reference 
group pressures build up in favor of the 
other role. For respondents who favored re- 
taining the chief stewardship, increasing pres- 
sures towards retaining the club office should 
increase the intensity of felt role conflict. 

The possibility that unresolved role con- 
flict produces an increasing tendency to view 
the situation unrealistically, to attempt more 
than one can accomplish, was tested in the 
field study by offering the respondents an 
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opportunity to reject either of the roles or to dicted rank ordering with that observed in 
retain both although they would not have the questionnaire response frequencies in- 
time to do both jobs well. We expected in- dicates that the data support our expecta- 
creased pressures in favor of the emplcyees’ tions (Table 3). 

club to cause a higher percentage to cloose 


the “retain both positions” category. THE SIMULATION STUDY 
Interviews with union members as well as 
observations of meetings suggested the fol- From the field research, we formulated 


lowing rank-order of the three reference certain hypotheses about the information 
groups in terms of power: (1) persons rep- processing involved in the observed decisions 
resented; (2) the executive committee (3) for role conflict resolution.2* Programming a 
management. (Actually, asindicatedin Table digital computer to simulate a portion of the 
2, the latter two groups did not differ essen- questionnaire study enabled us to state 
tially in this questionnaire situation.1 On these hypotheses explicitly and to generate 


Tasty 3. PREDICTED AND OBSERV2D RANK ORDERINGS OF QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS; 
Percentaces WHo WouLp 





Res.gn from Retain Both Resign from 
Club Office Positions Stewardship 
Rank Ordering Rank Ordering Rank Ordering 
Item Groups FAVORING ee a he a ee Se 
No.* EMPLOYEES’ CLUB: Predicted Observed Predicted Observed Predicted Observed 
1. All three groups 8 8 1 1 1 1 
5. Persons represented and 7 6 2 2 2 3 
executive committee : 
3. Persons represented and 6 7 3 4 3 2 
management 
7. Persons represented 5 5 4 3 4 4 
2. Executive committee and 4 4 5 5 5 5 
management 
6. Executive committee 3 3 6 6 6 7 
4, Management 2 2 7 7 7 6 
8. None 1 1 8 8 8 8 


Ta —=.98** (p<.01) ra=.98** (p<.01) ra= .95** (p<.01) 


* Item numbers refer to Table 1. Rank in this table is based on the amount of pressure exerted by 
reference groups to retain the club office. 
** Spearman rank correlation coefficient 





the basis of these expectations concerning data resulting directly from the programmed 
pressure effectiveness we predicted the rank processes. Figure 1 is a flow diagram sum- 
orderings of responses to the questiornaire marizing the sequential processing. 

items shown in Table 3. We expected item The executive routine selects a simulated 
number 1, with all three groups aligned in respondent to “answer” the questionnaire 
favor of the employees’ club office (the gen- (Figure 1, Box 1). In the role-conflict situa- 
erally less desirable position according to the tion a labor-union member is rewarded by 
members’ personal preferences), to produce role behavior in a selected position as well 
the highest number of responses in the as by approval from certain relevant ref- 
middle, “retain both positions,” category. erence groups; he has a history of reinforce- 
We expected a coalition of pressures for the ment from activities involving both the em- 
club office from persons represented and the Ployees’ club and the local union. Since the 
executive commitee (item 5) to be ranked reward value of each of these activities varies 
second in intensity of induced role conflict, among members, the program assigns to each 
as reflected in decisions to retain both. posi- Simulated respondent an individual set of 


tions; a combination of pressures from per- 24 John T. Gullahorn and Jeanne E. Gullahorn 


sons represented and management (item 3) «Role Conflict and Its Resolution,” Sociological 
to be third, and so on. Comparison of our pre- Quarterly, 4 (Winter, 1963), pp. 32-48. 
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FIGURE 1, Flow DIAGRAM FOR SIMULATION or Rore ConFiicr RESOLUTION 


reward values for the club office and the chief 
stewardship, using a random number genera- 
tor (Box 2), The average value of the 
numbers generated by this Monte Carlo 
technique equals the averages from the ob- 
served data from labor union members—i.e., 
43 points for the chief stewardship and 22 
points for the employees’ club office.?® 
Interview data from union members in- 
dicated that a few made their decisions with- 
out detailed assessment of reference group 
pressures when the perceived reward value 
of one or both statuses was so high that the 
respondent was unwilling to sacrifice it. In 
simulating the processing leading to these 
short-cut decisions (Boxes 3 through 8 in 
Figure 1), we therefore assign as cut-off 
points 81 per cent of the possible maximum 
value for the chief stewardship position and 
93 per cent of the possible maximum value 
for the employees’ club office. These figures 
correspond to the data presented in Table 1: 
even with all reference group pressures 


35 Monte Carlo techniques are not inherent in 
simulation models. Indeed, HOMUNCULUS is gen- 
erally a deterministic computer model. In ths present 
situation we'did not have data indicating individual 
values for relevant parameters; therefore we re- 
sorted to a Monte Carlo procedure to generate 
random values over a range that seemed reasonable 
on the basis of interview and other data from the 
field study. 


aligned in favor of the employees’ club, 19 
per cent still resigned from it in favor of 
the chief stewardship; and with all pressures 
favoring the chief stewardship, 7 per cent 
nonetheless rejected it in favor of the em- 
ployees’ club office. Thus, when a synthetic . 
respondent’s assigned value for one and only 
one of the positions exceeds the cut-off point, 
he is made to resign from the other position 
without further processing. If his values for 
both positions exceed the cut-off points, he 
selects the middle course and resigns from 
neither. In this situation the net profit from 
choosing one alternative is lower than the 
value of either position. Our model follows 
Homans’ definition of cost and profit: the 
cost of an activity is the value of an alterna- 
tive foregone in pursuing the activity.2* In 
this case, the cost of selecting one role is the 
value of the rejected alternative. The net 
social profit of an activity is simply its re- 
ward value minus its cost.47 

Only a small proportion of our simulated 
sample of respondents make a decision at this 
point, For the majority, the choice involves 
consideration of the individual’s sensitivity 
to pressure from each of the three reference 
groups. Assuming that tke simulated re- 
spondents—like the real union members— 


88 Homans, op. cit., p. 58. 
2Y Ibid., p. 61. 
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ket V1 
Let V3 


, groups. 
Let joir = Absolute value of VJ - V3. 


Then: 
BOX Ila 


BOX I> 






NO 













NO 
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= Total value of retalning Chief Stewardship, including rewards of approval from reference groups. 
=Total value of retaining Employees’ Club office, including rewards of approval from reference 





BOX 11d 
RETAIN BOTH 
POSITIONS 


BOX 11f 


RESIGN FROM 
CHIEF 
STEWARDSHIP 


BOX 1lg 


RETAIN BOTH 
POSITIONS 


Ficure 2. Flow DIAGRAM FOR “R=orarnine Boru Joss” as A DECISION BY DEFAULT 


have past histories of reinforcement invo.ving 
interaction with each group, we used a Monte 
Carlo method to generate random numbers 
and assigned these as individual values for 
each group. The average values of the aum- 
bers so generated equal the observed sensi- 
tivities to pressures represented by the “Dif- 
ference” columns of Table 2. 

After reference groups have been given 
their values (Box 9), the first item from the 
questionnaire is presented to the simulated 
subject (Box 10) for processing (Box 11) 
leading to selection of a response (Box 12). 
Using the values for each position involved 
and for sensitivity to each reference group’s 
pressure, the program computes botk the 
reward value and the cost of each possible 
course of action. The simulated responcent’s 
decision strategy is to select the elternmative 
yielding the greatest profit. After each item 
has been answered and the choice reco-ded, 
the program cycles back to the executive 
routine, which selects the next respondent 
and repeats the same process. 

As noted previously, we hypothesized that 
as role conflict increased, respondents in- 


creasingly would choose to retain both posi- 
tions, though they were aware that they 
could not do both jobs well. In our initial 
formulation regarding role conflict resolu- 
tion,*® we considered adoption of the “retain — 
both positions” alternative a residual deci- 
sion—a choice by default resulting from in- 
ability to decide between the conflicting roles. 
This hypothesis is not inconsistent with 
Homans’ theory of elementary social be- 
havior, the basis for HOMUNCULUS. In a 
situation involving cross-pressures from 
highly valued reference groups, the personal 
cost of forgoing the expected rewards from 
incumbency in either position may be so 
high as to preclude the respondent’s realizing 
a profit from favoring one role at the expense 
of the other. In such a case we predicted that 
the respondent would choose what we con- 
sidered a desperate alternative by retaining 
both positions under the stated conditions, 
without actively considering the potential 
rewards and costs ensuing from such a course 
of action. 


28 Gullahorn, op. cit. 
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TABLE 4. CONSEQUENCES oF DECISION-BY- 
DEFAULT STRATEGY 





Spearman Ranz Order 


Correlations for 
Resign Resign 
from Retain from 
Club Both Steward- 
Office Positions ship 
Computer with theory 1.00 -14 -£5 
Computer with people .98 -76 1.C0 
Percentages Responding in 
Each Category 
Computer-simulated 
respondents 42 45 3 
Labor union members 43 35 22 





An alternative formulation is also con- 
sistent with Homans’ theory, however. 
Rather than making the decision to retain 
both positions by default, the respondert 
resolves his dilemma by comparing the ex- 
pected social profit of this choice with the 
expected profits from a decision in favcr 
of either one of the positions, selecting the 
most profitable of the three courses of action. 

Our survey data supported our prediction 
that as pressures mounted in favor of the 
less favored position, respondents increas- 
ingly would decide to retain both roles rater 
than choose between them (Table 3). But 
through conventional methods of analysis 
we could not assess the adequacy of eitier 
of our hypotheses regarding decision strate- 
gies leading to the observed results. In 
programming a sequence of computer in- 
structions, however, we could state precisely 
the information processing necessitated by 
each strategy; and in simulation runs 2x- 
ecuting the instructions operationalizing eech 
formulation, we obtained data genera-ed 
as direct logical outcomes of each stratezy. 
Let us consider the results of these cam 
puter runs. 

Figure 2 summarizes the process for test- 
ing our hypothesis that retaining beth posi- 
tions is a decision by default. Such a decision 
occurs when the expected profit from th2 
favored position is less than the reward 
value of the less valued position. As the 
data in Table 4 indicate, rank orderings of 
the frequencies of responses to items by 
simulated respondents agree with the ob- 
served item rank orderings from union mem- 
bers as well as with the predicted item rank 


In Terms of THREE DECISION-MAKING HYPOTHESES 


TABLE 5. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES From SIMULATED RESPONDENTS 








Hypothesis 3: Hypothesis 2 Plus 
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Hypothcals 1: Decision by 
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34 
20 
33 
13 
30 
11 
24 
11 


20 
45 
23 
63 
23 
61 
36 
70 


AHNE ENON 





* Comparisons were made between the computer-simulated subjects’ responses to each item and the responses of labor union members to the item (as reported in 


Table 1). For each set of three responses marked with an asterisk x? with 2 degrees of freedom>5.991(p<.05). 
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APPLICATIONS 363 
LetS1 = Personal value of Chief Stewardship to respondent. 
Let $3. = Personal value of Employees! Club office. 
Let RGI = Reference group pressures In favor of Chief Stewardship. 
Let RG3 = Reference group pressures In Favor of Employess' Club office. ; 
Let VI = Total value of Chief Stewardship, Le: V2 = Totdl value of retaining both jobs. BOX 11d 
Let V3 ™ Total value of Employees' Club office. 
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1251 + INTEGRITY 
SCORE 

V2 = V2 IN BOX Ile + 

SMALLER INTEGRI 


BOX 11h 


VI =S] +RGI + SMALLER 
INTEGRITY SCORE 
V2 = V2 IN BOX 11g 






Ficure 3. Frow DIAgRam ror DECISION INCORPORATING INTEGRITY AND CoNSONANCE SCORES 


orderings, While the rank order correlat:ons 
are satisfactory, on seven of the eight in- 
dividual items the distribution of choices by 
simulated respondents differs significantly 
from that by union members (see Table 5). 

Let us turn now to our other formulazion 
regarding decision strategies. Figure 3 sam- 
marizes the process involved when each re- 
spondent computes the reward and cos: of 
all three decision alternatives before choosing 
among them. Only half of the flow diag-am 
is shown to describe decisions made when 
the respondent values the chief stewardship 
more than he does the employees’ club (S1 
is greater than $3). The other half of the 


TABLE 6, CONSEQUENCES OF EVALUATING Progr 
From ALL THREE Response ALTERNATIVES 











Spearman Rank Ord=r 
Correlations for 
Resign Resign 
from Retain from 
Club Both Steward- 
Office Positions ship 
Computer with theory 1.00 98 -25 
Computer with people 1.00 .95 1.30 
Percentages Responding in 
Each Category 
Computer-simulated i 
respondents 40 43 17 
Labor union members 43 35 22 


diagram (when S3 is greater than S1) is not 
depicted here, since it is simply the obverse 
of what is presented. (We shall discuss pres- 
ently the integrity and consonance scores 
referred to in Figure 3.) As indicated in 
Table 6, the computer output corresponds 
very closely to both the predicted item rank 
orderings and the observed data from union 
members, but on six of the eight individual 
items the distribution of choices by simulated 
respondents differs significantly from that of 
union members (Table 5). We conclude, 
therefore, that while our hypothesis that re- 
spondents evaluate the social profit of all 
response alternatives is more adequate, in 
general, than our decision-by-default hy- 
pothesis, some aspects of the decision process 
are still neglected in our model. 

To explain the results of one of Gerard’s 
small group experiments,?® Homans postu- 
lates four important influences on individual 
behavior: personal preference, social ap- 
proval, cognitive consonance, and personal 
integrity. With these, he provides a cogent 
analysis of data Gerard could not explain.®° 
In the runs described thus far, our.computer 


29 Harold B. Gerard, “The Anchorage of Opinions 
in Face-to-Face Groups,” Human Relations, 7 
(November, 1954), pp. 313-325. 

80 Homans, op. cit., pp. 93-102. 
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model incorporates only two of these in- 
fluences on decision making—perscnal pref- 
erence and social approval (involved in the 
sensitivity to reference group pressures). 
Using Homans’ framework, we can postulate 
that cognitive consonance will lead a re- 
spondent to increase the value of his bre- 
ferred choice if reference group pressures 
support it. On the other hand, maintenance 
of personal integrity will make him reluczant 
to yield to pressure. , 

Consonance scores for each simulated in- 
dividual are determined as follows. The re- 
spondent’s personal valuation for the chief 
stewardship is added to that for the zm- 
ployees’ club office. The difference between 
these two scores is then subtracted from their 
sum to obtain a maximum value. The conson- 
ance score is a rendom number between zero 
and the value just obtained, or C=RN<= 
MaxVal; MaxVal—S1+S3—|S1—S3|. Us- 
ing this method to compute the score, we 
assume that the importance to an indivicual 
of having others agree with him is inversely 
proportional to the difference between the 
two roles in their personal value to kim. 
Consequently, if he favors the chief steward- 
ship over the employees’ club office cnly 
slightly, reference group support is more 
likely to be decisive. 

We have assumed, as Homans does, that 
a cost is incurred in lost personal integ-ity 
when one changes a decision because of 
pressure rather than conviction. When all 
relevant reference groups oppose an in- 
dividual’s personal choice, maximum pres- 
sure is exerted on him to change to agree with 
everybody; thus maintenance of integzity 
has its highest value. If most of the pressure 
that can be exerted in a decision situation 
opposes a person's choice, but if some groups 
support him, yielding involves a smaller 
loss of integrity. Having some support for 
either decision, one will not necessarily be 
surrendering just because of pressure. 

Scores representing the value of maintain- 
ing integrity are computed as follows. When 
all reference groups oppose an incividual’s 
personal preference, an integrity value is 
added to his personal evaluation of his fa- 
vored role, and a smaller increment is added 
to the value of retaining both positions, As- 
suming that the greatest value for integ-ity 
follows from not yielding at all, we add a 
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high increment to that decision—in fact, the 
value of the respondent’s favored alternative 
is doubled. Since some value accrues when a 
respondent’s integrity is not completely com- 
promised—when he retains the position he 
values most but yields erough also to keep 
the position urged by reference groups— | 
then a smaller increment is made to the 
alternative of keeping beth positions. This 
value then becomes the sum of reference 
group pressures opposed to the respondent 
plus an integrity score represented by a 
random number between zero and the sum 
of the respondent’s valuetions for the two 
positions, that is S1 plus S3. When over half, 
but not all, of the reference group pressure 


‘is in opposition to the respondent’s pref- 


erence, the integrity increment for both 
his personal preference and for retaining both 
positions is a random number between zero 
and Sl plus S3. Integrity scores, of course, 
are added to different base scores for each 
action. Note that while “all reference group 
pressures” will usually mean pressures from 
all three groups, this is not necessarily the 
case. One or even two of the groups may be 
exerting no pressure, or, on ocasion, one 
group’s pressure may outweigh that of both 
others. í 

The effects of includiag cognitive con- 
sonance and personal integrity in the com- 
puter program are indicated in Boxes 11d, 
11g, and 11h of Figure 3. Incorporating these 
additional influences on rewards and costs 
produces the computer-generated results sum- 
marized in Table 7. 


TABLE 7, CONSEQUENCES or EVALUATING PROFIT 
From ALL THREE RESPONSE ALTERNATIVES AND 
INCORPORATING CONSONANCE AND INTEGRITY 














CONSIDERATIONS 
Spearman Rank Order 
Correlations for 
Resign Resign 
from Retain from 
Clut Both Steward- 
Offic: Positions ship 
Computer with theory -98 .98 .95 
Computer with people 1.00 .95 1.00 
People with theory -98 98 95 
i Percentages Responding in 
Each Category 
Computer-simulated ; 
respondents 42 36 22 


Labor union members 43 35 22 


METHOD OF LINEAR CAUSAL ANALYSIS 


` In addition to-the close correspondence 
indicated by the rank order correlations in 
Table 7, computer-generated responses and 
labor union members’ decisions do not d_ffer 
significantly on any of the eight individual 
questionnaire items (see Table 5). Data 
from both the computer-simulated respond- 
ents and the human respondents support 
theoretical predictions, and this version of the 
model regarding decision strategy produces 
data that are remarkably close to living 
persons’ responses, even in the variations 
from predictions. 


SUMMARY 


In our discussion of computer models in 
general, and a portion of our own program 
in particular, we have tried to demonstrate 
that computer simulation contributes to the 
development and verification of social the- 
ory. Formulating a theory as a comp-iter 
model creates a relatively tractable represen- 
tation and possibly a more meaningful con- 
ceptualization, since the clarification of con- 
cepts required for programming increases 
precision. This organizing function of the 
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model is further enhanced by the computer’s 
predictive dynamic capacity to set theoretical 
processes in motion and generate data that 
follow as logical results of hypothesized 
processes. i 

To illustrate a social-psychological applica- 
tion of computer simulation, we have de- 
scribed a validation study involving a portion 
of our computer model, HOMUNCULUS. 
We programmed routines that operationally 
expressed alternative hypotheses concerning 
profit-oriented decision strategies for re- 
solving role conflict, incorporating each of 
these decision-making routines in the por- 
tion of HOMUNCULUS involving consid- 
erations of expected rewards and costs, Since 
the data generated by each computer run 
represented the logical results of the hypoth- 
ses operating in that run, it thus was possible 
to assess each programmed formulation by 
comparing the simulated responses with the 
actual decisions of the respondents in the 
original survey. Such flexibility and dynamic 
capacity, added to the increased precision 
and tractability of a computer model, amply 
compensate the social theorist for the cost 
of translating from verbal formulations. 


A METHOD OF LINEAR CAUSAL ANALYSIS: 
_ DEPENDENCE ANALYSIS 


RaymMonp Boupon 
University of Bordeaux 


With the same assumptions regarding lnearity and uncorrelated “errors” that are used in 
the Simon-Blalock models of causa! injerznce, a more powerful method is derived. It provides 
measures of causal dependence, on the ore hand, and makes it possible to test any hypotheti- 
cal causal structure, provided the basic assumptions are met, on the other. This method, called 
here “dependence analysis,” was used :n a similar form by the biologist Sewall Wright, 
although he did not state it in a general framework. Both regression analysis and the Simon- 
Blalock models are shown to be special zases of dependence analysis. . 


inference in empirical sociological re- 
search, the most important are 3la- 
lock’s work? and the discussion of asym- 


‘ MONG the recent discussions of causal 


1 Hubert M. Blalock, “Correlation and Causality: 
the Multivariate Case,” Social Forces, 39 (March, 
1961), pp. 246-251; “Four-Varlable Causal Models 
and Partial Correlations,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 68 (September, 1962), pp. 182-194; 
“Making Causal Inferences for Unmeasnred Wari- 
ables from Correlations among Indicators,” Aer- 


metrical causal models between Polk, Blalock 
and Robinson in the Review.? It appears 


ican Journal of Sociology, 69 (July, 1963), pp. 53- 
62; and Causal Inferences in Non-Experimental 
Research, Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1964. 

2 Kenneth Polk, “A Note on Asymmetric Causal 
Models,” Hubert M. Blalock, “Further Observa- 
tions on Asymmetric Causal Models,” and Warren 
S. Robinson, “Asymmetric Causal Models: Com- 
ment on Polk and Blalock,” American Sociological 


“Review, 27 (August, 1962), pp. 539-548, 
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from these studies that certain problems 
have not yet been, satisfactorily elucidated, 
and that a somewhat different metod can be 
derived. 

For the convenience of readers who may 
not be familiar with the work of Blalock 
and others, I shall recall some of the more 
important points. The core of Blalock’s 
ideas is Simon’s analysis of the spurious cor- 
relation problem in the linear case. Blalock’s 
recent efforts have been especially oriented 
toward systematic exploration of the con- 
sequences of Simon’s logic in the more-than- 
three-variable cases. This is important, of 
course, since Simon’s treatment was confined 
to the three-variable case and it was not 
altogether clear whether the linear specifica- 
tion added much to Lazarsfeld’s e.aboration 
formula, in this case.* Blalock was able to 
show that, when one is prepared to admit the 
linearity of the causal relations, the three- 
or-more-variables cases may be treated quite 
easily. Blalock’s method, however, takes into 
account only predictions on the partial cor- 
relations that may be derived from a causal 
scheme. 

At this point I began to be puzzled, since 
from Simon’s causal equations, on which 
Blalock’s models are based, it is possible to 
derive conclusions concerning not only the 
partial correlations between variables in- 
cluded in a causal scheme, but also the co- 
efficients of the causal equations. Sociological 
methodologists tend to overlook these co- 
efficients because their meaning is less ob- 
vious than that of partial correlation co- 
efficients. 

To see the point more clearly, let us recall 
Simon’s example, in a somewhat different 
notation. The hypotheses were: x1 causes +g 
and x3; %2 causes x3. A causal structure of 
this kind might correspond, for instance, to 


3 Herbert A. Simon, “Spurious Correlation: a 
Causal Interpretation,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, 49 (September, 1954), pp. 
467-479. 

Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “The Interpretation of Sta- 
tistical Relations as a Research Operation,” in Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenberg teds.), The 
Language of Social Research, Glencoe, IH.: The 
Free Press, 1955, pp. 115-125; Patricia Eendall and 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “Problems of Survey Analysis,” 
in Robert K. Merton and Paul F. Lazarsfeld (eds.), 
Continuities in Social Research, Glencoe, UL: The 
Free Press, 1950, pp. 133-196. 
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Durkheim’s and Halbwachs’ findings on sui- 
cide: average age (xı) appears to affect the 
propensity to suicide (xg) both directly and 
indirecily (with opposite sign) through the 
variable “extension of family group” (xa). 
The corresponding equations would be: 


xı =e 
(1) histr tTa =e 

Gati Faeto t tata 
where the & terms are “errors” in Simon’s 
terminology. I prefer to speak of implicit 
factors, i.e., factors not explicitly included 
in the causal scheme. Although it is embar- 
rassing to treat xı as an error term, and 
consequently xs and xg as a weighted sum 
of error terms, it seems much more acceptable 
to conceptualize the eps as factors that act 
on the explicit variables of the causal scheme 
without being stated explicitly. Thus, in the 
previous example, e3 would measure the 
effects on propensity to suicide of variables 
other than age or extension of family group. 
Now, if it seems reasonable to assume that 
these implicit factors are specific, ie., that 
each one acts on a single explicit variable, 
or, in other words, that they are uncorrelated, 
and if we multiply the equations of (1) by 
pairs and take the mathematical expectations, 
we get: 


(2.8) G28 (27.)-+-E (2s) =0 

(2.D)  aasEo(24:) +-GaaE (xa) -+-E (xxs) =0 

(2.c)  @ialGiaE (271) aE (xixa) -H-E (arts) ] 
OisK (X12) -++-GacE (11) -+-E (xata) =0 


The term in brackets in equation (2.c), being 
identical to the left member of equation 
(2.b}, is zero, so that if we solve (2) for the 
covariances * between age and extension of 
family group, age and suicide, and extension 
of family group and suicide, we get, respec- 
tively: 


(3.a) E (21%) =—asE (2%) 
(3.b) E (2142) = (diram tis) E (221) 
(3.c) E (ests) =GiothaE (1%) aE (x23) 


In his paper, Simon shows that if one as- 
sumes that xı bas no effect on xs and, there- 
fore, that the term azs in (3.b) and (3.c) 
is zero, it is possible to deduce from (3) 
that res==ryeris, or in other words, that the 
partial correlation coefficient ros. is zero. 


5 I shall suppose throughout the paper that vari- 
ables wits, ...., Cuts... are measured from their 
means, 
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But this is not the only kind of deductibn 
one may draw. Of course, Simon’s purpase 
was to formalize the idea of spuricus cor- 
relation. But, from (3), it is apparent tkat 
the linear specification, as well as the Ey- 
potheses on the implicit factors, permit de- 
ductions regarding not only the correlation 


coefficients, both partial and total, but the. 


coefficients of the equations as well. Indeed, 
we get from (3), as can easily be seen, 
three unknown ay terms and three equations, 
which can be solved. This suggests that “or 
the purpose of causal analysis it may be 
worthwhile to estimate and use the “de- 
pendence coefficients” ê of the causal linear 
equation. If so, however, why has tais 
method been disregarded by most methodol- 
ogists, at least in sociology and, as far as 
T know, economics? 

To answer this question, one must first esk 
what the dependence coefficients measure, 
and second, what the connection is between 
the dependence coefficients and the famiBar 
regression coefficients. As the Polk-Blalock- 
Robinson discussion shows, the connect:on 
between dependence and regression coch- 
cients is far from obvious. The difficulty of 
assigning clear “status” to the dependence 
coefficients is probably the major reason. why 
they have been overlooked, and why, amcng 
the possible inferences to be drawn from a 
linear causal structure, those concerning zhe 
partial and total correlation coefficients heve 
been considered, while those concerning he 
dependence coefficients have been ignored. 


DEPENDENCE COEFFICIENTS, REGRESSION CO- 
EFFICIENTS AND THE IDENTIFICATION 
PROBLEM 


To understand the meaning of dependence 
coefficients and their connection with regres- 
sion, one must understand the idea of 
‘Gdentification.” 7 Let us suppose, for 2x- 
ample, that we have a causal structure cor- 


6 This usage will be justified below. 

T See, for instance, Tjalling C. Koopmans, “Icen- 
tification Problems in Economic Model Construc- 
tion,” Econometrica, 17 (April, 1949), pp. 125-144, 
“Statistical Inference in Dynamic Causal Models,” 
Cowles Commission Monograph, 10, New Yak: 
Wiley, 1950; Herman O. Wold, “Causality and 
Econometrics,” Econometrica, 22 (April, 1954); 
Blalock, Causal Inferences in Non-Experimesial 
Research, op. cit. 
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responding to system (1), from which we 
remove the first equation, leaving: 


(4.2) 
(4.b) 


Now, suppose that in a set of observed data 
the value of each unity or group on each of 
the variables xı, %2, xa is known (for in- 
stance, a set of groups where we know, for 
each group, average age, average extension 
of family group and suicide rate), and struc- 
ture (4) holds. This means that, if appropri- 
ate values are used for a19, unities plotted in 
the plane (xı, x2), should cluster in the 
neighborhood of the line a:2%1-+42==0. The 
average closeness of observed points to the 
line depends on the importance of the im- 
plicit factors ez. In the same way, we should 
expect observed points plotted in the space 
(x1, ta, x8), to cluster in the neighborhood of 
the plane defined by equation a19%1-++a2s%9 
+4_==0. 

This last expectation cannot actually be 
met however. To simplify, suppose that 
there are no effects due to implicit factors. 
In this case, the observed points should lie on 
the line ayg%,;-++-%2==0, or, in the three dimen- 
sional space (41, X2, xa), in the plane @13%1-+ 
Gogho-+2x,==0. Now, if these equations hold, 
their sum holds. Thus, we have (@13-+-@12) 41 
-++(aes-+liveatas=0. More generally the 
equation (@1s-++-P12612) 1+ (@os-+-P12) £a +48 
=0, where pı may have any value, holds as 
a consequence of the original equations. This 
means that the observed points, if the model 
holds, will lie, not in a specific plane of the 
space (%1, %2, %3) but in an infinity of planes 
corresponding to the infinity of possible 
values of pia. 

The same reasoning applies to system (4): 
let ‘us substitute for it the system: 

(5.8) Gist} aes 

(5b). (Gis + Pistia) tit (dapa) tat tes 

If (4) is true, (5) is true.® Thus, if the as- 
sumed causal structure holds, the observed 
points will be close to any plane (@13-+ 
P1212) %1+ (deat+pie)%e-+-x%s—=0, where pia 
may have any value; in other words, the 


Aa XHA Ea 
8X: HAX H Ises 


8 Explicitly, the new error term e’s in (5.b) is 
equal to estfs. But to write it explicitly is.of 
no use, since it is impossible to separate ¢g from 
és. For the same reason, we write Pee’ in equa- 
tion (7): the explicit components of the new error 
vector are in this case e’ses and: e’s=es-} pists. 
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observed points do no? lie in the neighbor- 
hood of any particular plane in the space 
(41, Z2, %3). As it is is impossible to determine 
a particular set of parameters locating the 
points in the space (x1, #2, x8), we shall say 
that the parameters of equation (4.b) are not 
identifiable. 

The same argument can be put in matrix 
form, to facilitate further reasoning. Indeed, 
the system (4) may be translated into the 
‘single matrix equation: 


(6) Ase 


where 
Gy 1 °): 
z= ; e=( 
Gn Gm 1 


System (5), on the other a may be ex- 
pressed in the following matrix equation: 


(7) PAxz=Pe=e’, 


where 
{10 
r=(4, 1 


From this, we may define identifiability as 
follows. If, given a causal system Ax=e, it is 
possible to find a non-diagonal matrix P of 
appropriate dimensionality, so that the prod- 
uct matrix PA has zeros in the same cells as 
A, ie., defines the same causal structure, 
then the coefficients of the linear structure 
are not all identifiable. Reciprocally, if it is 
impossible to find a non-diagonal matrix P 
so that PA has the same structure as A, the 
coefficients of the structure are identifiable: 
the set of lines, planes and hyperplanes de- 
fined by a matrix A is the same as the set 
of lines, planes and hyperplanes defined by 
a matrix PA, if P is diagonal. 

The phrase “not all” can be given a more 
precise meaning. We have just seen that 
the coefficients of an equation can be linearly 
combined with another without changing the 
causal structure. Hence, if we can find a 
non-diagonal matrix P, the rows of the 
latter which depart from “diagonality,” i.e, 
which cannot belong to a diagonal matrix, 
correspond to the non-identifiable equations. 
Thus, in the above example, the second equa- 
tion is not identifiable and the second row 
of the matrix P is “non-diagonal.” In this 
case, dig may be estimated, by least squares, 
as the regression coefficient of x2 on x; in 
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the space (x1, x2), while aig and deg are not 
identifiable. 

Simon, starting with the same equations, 
was able to derive definite values of 12, ais 
and agg. For the sake of brevity, I have 
called these coefficients as determined by 
Simon’s method “dependence ‘coefficients.” 
Thus, two questions arise: (1) Is aie as 
calculated by Simon’s method a regression 
coefficient, or, more generally, are dependence 
coefficients actually regression coefficients 
in the case of identifiable equations? (2) 
What is the meaning of aig and ass as cal- 
culated by Simon’s metiiod, or, more gen- 
erally, what do the dependence coefficients 
mean when no correspording regression co- 
efficients can be determined? 


ARE DEPENDENCE COEFFICIENTS ALWAYS 
IWENTIFIASLE? 


Before answering these questions, we must 
solve a preliminary problem. In the previous 
example, dependence coefficients are identi- 
fiable, while regression coefficients are not. 
To what extent can this case be generalized? 
Are dependence coefficients always identifi- 
able? One useful device for seeing whether 
this is so is to multiply equation (6) by x’, 
the row vector that is the transpose of the 
column vector x. We gez the matrix equa- 
tion: 


(8) ` Arx =e 
and, taking mathematical expectations, 
(9) , E(Azx’) =E(ex’) 


or 


(10) AE(xx’) =E (lex) 


If there are, as in the example of system (4), 
two equations and three +’s, A is a two-rows 
three-ccolumns matrix and E(«x’) is a three- 
by-three matrix—the matrix of covariances 
between explicit factors, if the latter are 
measured from their means. E(ex’) is the 
two-rows three-columns matrix of covariances 
between the explicit and implicit factors 
again measured from their means. 

Now it is clear that, if 4 contains a priori 
zeros, i.e, if some explicit factors are a 
priori known not to affect certain other 
explicit factors, E(ex’) will contain a priori 
zeros, assuming that implicit factors are 
uncorrelated. Going back to our example, 
to which Figure 1 corresponds, we intuitively 
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Xi 


€z l és 
FIGURE 1, ABSTRACT STRUCTURE CORRESPONDING TO 
THE DurxuEm-Hatswaces’ FINDING on SJICDE. 
Acs (%1) ACTS ON EXTENSION or FAMILY GROUP 
(xs) ; X1 AND Za BOTH ACT DIRECTLY ON SVICE (xa). 


see (and can demonstrate by simply applying 
Simon’s method as reported above) that 
E(€2%1) ,E(esx%1) and E(esxa) must be equal 
to zero if the causal structure holds, “e., if 
@o1=4g1==Gg9—0. Thus, under the assump- 
tion that implicit factors are uncorrelated, 
any causal structure is associated with struc- 
tural restrictions both on the matrix AE (xx’) 
and on the matrix E( ex’); in other words, 
whenever we assume a particular <ausal 
structure, some definite elements of both 
AE (x«’) and E(ex’) must be zero. 

Let us now reason in the same wa} as in 
the previous section. Premultiplying (70) by 
a matrix P of appropriate dimensionality, we 
get: 

(11) PAE (x’) =PE(ex’) 


Of course, if (10) is true, (11) is also true. 
But the important question is the follewing: 
whatever 4, can P be a non-diagonal natrix 
such that PAE (xx) has the same structure 
as AE(xx’) and PE(ex’), the same structure 
as E(ex’)? If the answer is yes, then both 
A and every PA obtained by assigninz arbi- 
trary values to the non-zero elements of P 
are acceptable sets of dependence coefficients; 
hence the dependence coefficients will not 
always be identifiable. If the answer is no, 
if premultiplication by any non-d’agonal 
matrix P, whatever A, disturbs the structure 
either of AE(«x’) or of E(ex’), then the only 
acceptable sets of dependence coefficients are 
the P4’s with P diagonal, whence it Tollows 
that the dependence coefficients are always 
identifiable (up to normalization). 
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Since it can be shown (see appendix for 
proof) that it is impossible to find a non- 
diagonal matrix P such that PAE (xy) has 
the same structure as AE(ex’) and PE(ex’), 
the same structure as E(ex’). Thus we can 
state the important result: 


When the implicit factors are uncorrelated, 
the dependence coefficients are always identi- 
fiable. 


In practice, one may determine these co- 
efficients by using either Simon’s method as 
stated in the first section or equation (10). 
(Simon’s method is to introduce equations 
of the form x=, for the explicit factors that 
do not depend on any other explicit factor; 
write the equations for the other explicit 
factors; multiply equations by pairs; take 
mathematical expectations; standardize to 
substitute correlation coefficients for covari- 
ances, and solve for the dependence co- 
efficients in terms of the correlation coeffi- 
cients and variances. The other method is 
to state the elements of the E(ex’) matrix 
that are a priori known to be zero and pick 
up corresponding elements of the matrix 
AE(«x’), This method, much less cumber- 
some than the former, is presented in detail 
in the last section.) 

Before asking what these dependence co- 
efficients measure, I shall add one more 
remark on Simon’s formalization. The matrix 
notation of equation (6) shows that it is 
useless to introduce, as Simon does, equa- 
tions of the type “=e, ie., equations ex- 
pressing the explicit factors not depending 
on any other explicit factor in the causal 
scheme. Moreover, this kind of formalization 
precludes general reasoning on identification, 
since, if one adds to the matrix 4 rows cor- 


.Tesponding to these factors, it is always pos- 


sible to find a non-diagonal matrix P°, such 
that P°A° has the same structure as A°. Thus, 


considering the structure in which xı causes 


x2, and x; causes xs, the corresponding matrix 


Ais: 
__({ 4s 10 
A=(%s 0 1) 

Obviously, no matrix derived from this one 
by one or more linear combinations of the 
rows will preserve the structure: there is nó 
non-diagonal matrix P such that PA has 
zeros in the same cells as A. On the other 
hand, Simon’s formalization amounts to 
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building a matrix A° such as the following: 


1 00 
A°=f a. 10 
dy O1 


which can be premultiplied by a P° matrix 


such as: 
1 00 
P= be 1 o) 
fis 01 


without modifying the structure. Here, P°4° 
has the same structure as A°. 


INTERPRETATION OF DEPENDENCE 
COEFFICIENTS 


We now know that we can always solve 
for dependence coefficients in terms of ob- 
servable quantities (correlation coefficients 
or covariances between explicit factors, and 
variances of the latter). We also know that 
when the matrix A is not identifiable, in the 
sense defined above, these coefficients are 
clearly not regression coefficients, But we 
do not yet know whether they are regression 
coefficients when the A matrix is identifiable. 
In any case, we shall have to find a general 
statistical interpretation of these coefficients. 

Such an interpretation was put forward Ly 
the biologist Sewall Wright, whose “path 
analysis” although derived from a different 
approach, is similar to the method of causal 
analysis advocated here.® His argument may 
be paraphrased as follows. Let us first sym- 
bolize any causal equation in the form: 
(12) znt t... +FHamEmt ae 


Then, holding constant any variable includ- 
ing the implicit factor x, except % and, say, 
2%, we have: 1° 

(13) 


O24 93... m 71107) as, ED). .me 


9 See Sewall Wright, “The Method of Path Coe=- 
ficients,” Annals of Mathematical Statistics, 5 
(1934), pp. 161-215, and “The Interpretation of 
Multivariate Systems,” in Oscar Kempthorne, Thec- 
dore A. Bancroft, John W. Gowen and Jay L. 
Lush (eds.), Statistics and Mathematics in Biology, 
Ames; Iowa University Press, 1954. I am grateful 
to Hanan C. Selvin, who introduced me to Wright's 
work and stimulated my reflection on causal analy- 
sis by his report on “The Logic of Survey Analysis?’ 
given in 1964 in Paris (Seminar of the Cenire 
d'Etudes Sociologigues on the epistemology cf social 
sciences). I use the word “dependence” where 
Wright uses “path,” since the expression “path 
coefticients” or “path analysis” refers to a mere 
subsidiary computing device and in my opinion, t 
obscures the logic of the analysis. 
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Now let: 


(14) bnat SE mnome gr 


2 
g^r o*i O8i one 





If we now suppose that xı does not depend 
on any other factor in the causal scheme, 
then 071 /o*1.98,,. 0—1) (41)...me==1: the vari- 
ance of x, is not affected by holding con- 
stant factors on which x, does not depend. 
In this case, by measures the part of the 
variance of x, accounted for by x. On the 
other hand, if x is depencent on some ex- 
plicit factors(s), it is determined by variables 
in the system which we wish to hold constant. 
But holding constant factors on which x, is 
dependent will reduce its variance in the 
proportion ¢1,28... 0—9) (141). .me/o"1. Thus, in 
general, if we want to state the part of the 
variance of x, accounted for by 1, holding all 
other factors constant, we have to correct 
o°1.98.,.me/o1 to take into account the re- 
duction of variation. in zı by holding these 
factors constant. That is what Wright meant 
when he wrote that b measures “the fraction 
of the standard deviation of the dependent 
variable (with appropriate sign) for which 
the designated factor is directly responsible, 
in the sense of the fraction which would be 
found if this factor varies to the same ex- 
tent as in the observed data while all others 
(including residual factors) are constant.” 4 

Thus, the dependence coefficients, when 
corrected by the appropriate variances, are 
really a measure of 'the direct influence of 
one variable on another in a causal scheme. 
Moreover, we know from the previous sec- 
tion that they can always ke determined, if 
the implicit factors in the scheme are as- 
sumed to be uncorrelated. 


DEPENDENCE AND REGRESSION COEFFICI- 
CIENTS IN THE CASE OF JDENTIFIABLE 
STRUCTURE 


The preceding interpretation of depend- 
ence coefficients is, of course, valid whether 
the regression coefficients are identifiable or 
not. But it is important to see the connection 


10 NeZ,....G-DO+1)...me Is the sum of squares 
of the distances of the observed points to the re- 
gression hyperplane of #1 Or a,%e....%1-1,0141,...%m)Ce. 
See, for instance, Udny Yule and Maurice G. Ken- 
dall, Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, Lon- 
don: Charles Griffin, 1958, Ch. 12. 

11 Wright, “The Method of Path Coefficients,” of. 
cit. 
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between both kinds of coefficients wherever 
the latter may be identified. Going back to 
equation (6), we recall that a structur;, or 
a coefficient matrix A associated with this 
structure, is identifiable if premultiplicetion 
of A by any non-diagonal matrix P is such 
that PA and A have a different struccure. 
Let us suppose then that the matrix < as- 
sociated with a causal structure is ideatifi- 
able. Now, from E(Axx’)=E(ex’), we can 
derive a set of equations. If, say, xı depends 
on +, we shall have E(ex;)=0, whike ay 
will be non-zero. Thus, one of the equacions 
allowing for the determination of depencence 
coefficients will be of the form: 
(15) E(autet...-baicb... Hant. n. n Famm) 
awn Elnr) +... FE (#123) +... fay E(x?) 
eee ef Gm E (tmr) =E (e143) 20 
But to estimate the regression coefficienzs by 
the method of least squares, one hes to 
minimize the quantity Q where: 
(16) 

Q=E(auei+.. shai... ayity-+... Ge itm)? 
Minimizing Q implies that the so-called ‘nor- 
mal equation,” stating that the partial deri- 
vative of Q with regard to ay is zero, will be 
satisfied. In symbols: 


(17) 2- 


2E (anti... Htt.. n Hant. a neamt x0 
This condition is equivalent to: 
(18) 

Elens... trit... Hatt. pm m0 
But this is precisely equation (15). Eence, 
the equations allowing for the determiration 
of the dependence coefficients are the normal 
equations of regression analysis. Ths, we 
have the important result: 

If a structure is identifiable, the deperdence 

coefficients are regression coeficients; in other 

words, when the regression coeficients can be 


identified, the dependence coefficients cre re- 
gression coefficients.** 


Way STANDARDIZE DEPENDENCE 
COEFFICIENTS? 


We have now seen that dependence coef- 
ficients are more clearly interpreted, iz they 
are standardized, i.e., if one uses ay(7;/01) 
instead of ey. This procedure has one lisad- 


12 Wright has proved a similar theorem. But his 
approach through “path coefficients” prevented him 
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vantage: the standardized dependence coef- 
ficients are no longer equal to the regression 
coefficients, when the latter can be deter- 
mined, except when all the standard devia- 
tions are equal. But this disadvantage is 
counterbalanced by the ease of interpreta- 
tion, and also by the fact that if the un- 
known terms are the standardized depend- 
ence coefficients, the known terms in the 
equations of dependence analysis will be 
exclusively correlation coefficients, not vari- 
ances. To see why this is so, let us go back 
to equation (15): if we divide the covari- 
ances by the appropriate standard deviations 
to get correlation coefficients, we get: 


(19) ausiai... -40t . -Hamim m0 


Setting au (o/01) =by,4 (03/01) =by1,am1 (om 
/o1) bm, etc., Guy becomes buoys} 
ayo"; becomes: byoyoy,... }@m0moy7my becomes 
bmiaioj%mj; so that 

(20) (brrag-e. Opt... fe bmirms) o107 20, 
But condition (20) is equivalent to: 

(21) burut.. tbt.. bb mitmy=0 


Thus, the equations of dependence analysis 
may be constructed in such a way that all 
the unknown terms are standardized depen- 
dence coefficients, and all the known terms, 
correlation coefficients. 


ILLUSTRATION: BLALOcK’s FIve- 
VARIABLE CASE 


In “Correlation and Causality: the Mul- 
tivariate Case,” Blalock presents three hypo- 
thetical causal models in a five-variable situa- 
tion. For the present purpose of illustration, 
I shall submit the third model to a depend-- 
ence analysis. This model is represented in 
Figure 2. (For the substantive meaning of 
the causal hypotheses embodied in this 
model, see Blalock’s paper.) +3 





from seeing the validity of the theorem in the 
general case. In fact, he proved it only in the case 
where the postulated causal structure is of the 
simplest possible form (a set of independent vari- 
ables acting on a single dependent variable). In 
this case, a causal structure is always identifiable, 
But it may be identifiable in much more complex 
cases as well, and in these cases the dependence 
coefficients, according to the above theorem, will 
be regression coefficients. 

18 “The data .. . were taken from the 1950 
Census, the units of analysis being 150 randomly 
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Froure 2. BLALOCRK’S THIRD HYPOTHETICAL STRUC- 
TURE OF CAUSAL CONNECTIONS BETWEEN VARA- 
BLES x, (URBANIZATION), xa (PERCENTAGE oF Non- 
Wares), za (WEHE Income), ta (Non-Waerre 
LEVEL OF EDUCATION, zs (Non-Warre Income). 


The corresponding equations, i.e., the matrix 
equation Ax==e in developed form, are: 


(22.4) aitta 
(22.b) Gist} Gaara F xs =<es 
(22.c) Gute =f 
(22.d) Guti-fomta uta tees 


The a priori conditions imply that in the 
E(ex’) matrix, the elements E(ésx,), 
E(és%1), E(éa%1), E(és*1), E(eax2), E (6422), 
E(esx2), E(eata), E (esx), E(€sx4) are zero, 
yielding ten equations. The equation corres- 
ponding to the first zero term would be ob- 
tained by multiplying (22.a) by a ard 
taking mathematical expectations: 
isk (2%) -HE (ats) =E (est) =0. 


But, comparing equations (15) and (21) 

above, we see that we can write directly: 
but ru=0. 

Skipping intermediate steps for other equa- 

tions we get the following dependence analy- 

sis equations: 


selected southern counties ... All relationships were 
found to be approximately linear. ... Variable ta, 
a crude index of urbanization, Is the percentage of 
the county’s population classed as either urban cr 
rural non-farm; % represents the percentage of nor- 
whites in the county. Variables x and zs involve 
measures of white and non-white incomes, respec- 
tively (the percentage of families with annual ir- 
come of 1,500 dollars or more), and x. is an index 
of non-white educational levels (percentage cf 
males 25 and over with more than six years cf 
schooling).” Blalock, op. ct., 1961, and “Percert 
Non-White and Discrimination in the South,” 
American Sociological Review, 22 (December, 1957}, 
pp. 677-682. 
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(23a) batra =0 
(23.b) bat burit ris =0 
(23.c) baratbn+rs =0 
{23.d) batiatru =0 
(23.6) butu =0 
(23.8) Darestre í =0 
(23g) bat beret-boru-rns =0 
(23.b)  Busrist-best bistu-trs =0 
(23i) burat beret brutte 
(23.9)  buruc-berut batres =0 


The reader may convince Limself that these 
equations are very easily constructed, and, in 
spite of their number, pretty easily solved. ` 
In fact, the first equation gives 512, the sec- 
ond and the third give bis and bas, etc. so 
that, in this case, the number of equations 
to be simultaneously solved never exceeds 
three. 

(Note that the consequences one might 
draw from the present structure by Simon- 
Blalock’s method are all included in system 
(23). Thus 714.20, Or 714==r12%24 may be 
derived from (23.a) and (23.d); in the same 
way f4.2—-0, OF rs4=Yagr24 May be derived 
from (23.e) and (23.f), etc. But dependence 
analysis allows also for consequences that 
are not derivable by Simon-Blalock’s method. 
Thus, the latter may be considered a weak 
form of dependence analysis, where some 
equations are ignored and the possibility of 
measuring causal dependence is lost.) 

In our example, the valuss of the known 
correlation coefficients, as given by Blalock, 
are the following: rie=—.389, ris—=.670, 
14.264, Tio ™=.136, T23=.C67, ra= —.531, 
ro5==-— 440, 734.042, rep.599, 145.386. 
Now, because the original equations were 
written in the form, e.g.. digx¥itxe=eés, 
rather than w2==d9%1+-é2, the significant 
values of the standardized dependence coef- 
ficients are the —d’s rather than the b’s 
themselves. The solution of the previous sys- 
tem, with reversed signs is —b;2,——.389, 
—byg==.792, —bis==.657, —bos==.375, —bBes4 
=53'1;, —bes=—.071, —bas==.212. 

These values are measures of causal de- 
pendence, thus, if the model is correct, we 
see that although rəs has a rather strong 
negative value (—.440), the dependence of 
xy on xa as measured by —Je5, is also 
negative but small (—.071). In other words 
the proportion of non-whites in the popula- 
tion has, in spite of the correlation, at most 
a slight depressing effect on non-white in- 
comes. Such a result is, of course, of great 
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importance to sociologists. It shows that de- 
pendence analysis is able to deal, not only 
with spurious correlations in the ordinary 
sense, but with what we could call partially 
spurious correlations. 

Let us remind ourselves, however, that 
the validity of a dependence analysis de- 
pends on the validity of the hypothetical 
model. One can sometimes test the model 
directly by using excess dependence 2qua- 
tions; sometimes, too, an interesting -esult 
is given, not only by one, but by several 
plausible models. Thus, the value of — b25 
ig much smaller than the correlation res in 
Blalock’s three hypothetical models. A de- 
pendence analysis similar to that of Bla-ock’s 
third model above shows that — bzs is about 
—.101 in the first model and about zero in 
the second, compared with the —.071 ob- 
tained above for the third. Note that m the 
previous system, the number of equations 
exceeds by three the number of unknown 
terms. The solution involved the following 
equations: (23.a) for big, (23.b) and (23.c) 
for bys and des, (23.e) for bag, (23.g), (23.h), 
(23.j) for Dıs, 525, bas. But this leaves un- 
used the three supplementary equations 
(23.d), (23.£), and (23.i).1* This exc2ss of 
equations will appear in a dependence ana- 
lysis whenever the number of causal links 
in a scheme is smaller than the number n 
(n—l)/2 of pairs which can be built from 
the » variables. An obvious advantage is 
that this furnishes a test of the causal model: 
if a given hypothetical model holds, the 
corresponding dependence equations should 
all be consistant, at least if we suppose 
neither sampling nor measuremert error. In 
the present case, using the values of the b’s 
given above, we get for equation (23.d) the 
value —.054 instead of the expectec zero 
value, for equation (23.£), —.003 instead 
of zero. These two results seem acceptable. 
Finally, we get for equation (23.i) the value 
.195 instead of zero, which seems less satis- 
factory. Of course, we should judge the 
goodness of fit by adequate statistical tests, 
but neither the particular causal model it- 
self nor the estimation problems requcre at- 


14 In fact, it would have been preferable to use 
least squares methods to estimate dependence coeffi- 
cients. But we are not willing here to complicate the 
rationale of the method with estimation problems. 
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tention in this practical illustration of de- 
pendence analysis. 


CONCLUSION 


In the preceding discussion I have solved, 
hopefully, a number of difficulties regarding 
linear causal analysis. First, I showed that 
the coefficients of linear causal equations are 
regression coefficients when the correspond- 
ing equations are identifiable; when they are 
not, either we can say nothing about the 
coefficients or we have to introduce the as- 
sumption that implicit factors are uncor- 
related. We can then determine, not regres- 
sion, but dependence coefficients. In other 
words, the concept of dependence coefficient 
is an extension of the concept of regression 
coefficient, and while the latter is defined 
only for identifiable structures, the former 
is defined for both identifiable and unidenti- 
fiable structures. In the particular case where 
causal equations can be identified, regression 
coefficients may be seen as dependence coef- 
ficients.15 

The idea of dependence provides us, then, 
with a method for measuring causal depend- 
ence between variables and for testing any 
particular causal structure, since, unless all 
pairs of variables are hypothetically con- 
nected by a causal link, the method will give 
more equations than unknowns, allowing thus 
for a straightforward test of the hypotheti- 
cal structure. Thus dependence analysis is 
more powerful than the Simon-Blalock me- 
thod. 

The reader may feel, perhaps, that con- 
vincing empirical illustrations are missing; 
if so, the reason is that moderately compli- 
cated causal structures with corresponding 
data are rather scarce in the sociological 
literature. I hope that the present report will 
stimulate further efforts to integrate method- . 
ological knowledge on causality as well as a 
search for more complex causal structures. 
But I must emphasize that like the Simon- 
Blalock method, dependence analysis does 
not provide a way to derive automatically a 
causal structure from a set of correlation 


18 In the same way, by referring to equation 
(14) one can easily see that the standardized de- 
pendence coefficients, ie., the b's of (14), may be 
considered an extension of correlation coefficients. 
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coefficients, but only a way to test a set of 
a priort causal assumptions. 


APPENDIX: PROOF OF THE THEOREM: Wen 
implicit factors are uncorrelated, the de- 
pendence coefficients are always identifiadle. 


Assume that the (4,j) elements of P are 
all non-zero, and that PA has the same strac- 
ture as A. The ith equation may be linearly 
combined with the jth. Moreover, 41 
is causally dependent on +;41: indeed, since 
the jth equation defines 2;41, the coeffi- 
cient of 2341 is not zero in this equation, 
whence a linear combination of the ith and 
jth equations will retain the structure 
of the former only if a;41, 141 is not zero, i e., 
if 414.1 is causally dependent on 2341. 

Now, in equation (11), premultiplication 
of E(ex’) by P, where py is not zero, will 
substitute a linear combination of the #—th 
aud j—th rows of E(ex’) for the original 
i—th row. But, since 141 is causally deperd- 
ent on 4j44, the term of the (j-}+-1)th column 
in the ith row of E(ex’) ie, Elei) 
is zero, while the term of the same (j-+-1)th 
column in the jth row is not zero. Hence, 
premultiplication by P modifies the struc- 
ture of the #th row, and it is impossible to 
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find a non-diagonal matrix P such that (11) 
satisfies the structural conditions of (10). 

To illustrate this, let us go back to system 
(4). The corresponding causal structure (see 
Figure 1) implies E(esxı) =E (ex1) =E 
(esx2)=0, That is, using our substantive ex- 
ample, implicit factors acting on the exten- 
sion of family group are not correlated with 
age, and implicit factors acting on suicide 
are correlated neither with age nor with ex- 
tension of family group. Now, we see from 
(5) or (7) that we may find a non-diagonal 
matrix P with ~i2540, such that PA has the 
same structure as A, and, of course, PAE 
(xx’), the same structure as AE(aw’) (the 
same coefficients are zero). Now in the equa- 
tion PAE(xx’)==-PE(ex’), premultiplication 
by P substitutes for E(egv2) a quantity 
which we may designate E(e3'x2) and which 
is equal to E(pia€sve-}-esv2)=piaE (eza) 
-+-(es%2). But, since E(ezx2) is not zero, 
E(eés'%2) is zero if and only if pie=0. But 
we have assumed 1250. Thus, premultipli- 
cation by P violates the condition derived 
from the assumption that implicit factors 
are uncorrelated, according to which xz and 
the implicit factors acting on xg are inde- 
pendent. 


THEORY BUILDING AND THE STATISTICAL CONCEPT 
OF INTERACTION 


Hupsert M. BLALOCK, JR. 
University of North Carolina 


A recent study of deviance by Palmore cnd Hammond is used ilustratively to construct 
a model for predicting multiplicative reletionships at the first-order level. Multiplicative 
models can also be used to predict second- and higher-order interaction: Atkinson’s theory 
of motivation as well as the Palmore-Hammond data are used to illustrate this application. 
Nonadditive models of this kind can generate predictions even where measurement has been 
very crude; such predictions are not ordinarily incorporated in sociological theory but they 
are helpful in ordering what might otherwise appear to be chaotic empirical findings. 


for predicting interaction, one should 
make a conscious effort to construct 
and test theories that explicitly take ad- 
vantage of interaction effects. The idea of 
interaction, as used in the statistical litere- 


WY serve one can develop a rationale 


ture, ordinarily refers to nonadditivity, which 
may, of course, take many different forms; 1 


1 The notion of interaction is treated most thor- 
oughly in textbooks on experimental designs, and 
readers who ere unfamiliar with the concept should 
refer to these sources, Briefly, a first-order inter- 
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here I shall discuss one particular type of 
nonadditive model, one that involves nulti- 
plicative relationships. This kind cf model is 
illustrated in a recent study of deviance by 
Palmore and Hammond, and also in motiva- 
tion theory as formulated by Atkinson. 

In experimental designs and in the regres- 
sion approach, interaction is usually handled 
by simply adding terms to an additive model. 
For example, one might begin with the nodel 


Yora+-biXi-} bsXe-+-beXs. (1) 


Interactions between X, and Xe, X; and Xz, 
Xə and Xz, and all three independent ~aria- 
bles could then be introduced explicitly. One 
way of doing this would be to use the cross- 
product terms X;X; as follows: 


Y=a-+-b:Xi-+ bsKo-bsXe+- bik Xa beKa Xa+ 
beXsXs-+brXiXsXs. (2) 


This approach allows one to distirguish 
between the “main effects” of each inde- 
pendent variable and the various “interection 
effects,” including higher-order interactions, 
But when the interaction terms are large 
relative to the so-called “main effects,” it 
may not be a simple matter to translate from 
the statistical model, represented in this 
form, to a theoretical conceptualization or 
interpretation of what the equation means. 
An alternative strategy is to begin with 
theoretical formulations that will generate 
equations containing interaction terms. 


FIRST-ORDER INTERACTIONS: 
MULTIPLICATIVE MODELS 


One cannot simply build theories involving 
interaction effects without some rationale to 


action of two Independent variables Xı ard Xs on 
a dependent variable Y occurs when the rlation 
between either of the X’s and Y (as mea3ured by 
the slope by,) is not constant for all values of the 
other independent variable. For example, where Xs 
has been dichotomized, the interaction effect ran be 
measured by the difference in the slopes kyx, for 
the two categories of Xs. Where all variables have 
been dichotomized, interaction may be measured 
as a difference of differences in percentages. 

2 See Erdman Palmore and Phillip E. Hammond, 
“Interacting Factors in Juvenile Delirqrency,” 
American Sociological Review, 29 (Liecember, 
1964), pp. 848-54, and John W. Atkinson, Motiva- 
tional Determinants .of Risk-Taking Behavior,” 
Psychological Review, 64 (November, 195"), pp. 
359-72. 
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suggest the conditions under which nonaddi- 
tive relationships might be expected. In 
general, additive models seem to approximate 
reality reasonably well, given a limited range 
of variation and sizable “random” fluctua- 
tions that make accurate specifications diffi- 
cult. But certain more or less commonsense 
considerations suggest, under appropriate cir- 
cumstances, specific types of nonadditive 
model as alternatives. The theoretical objec- 
tive would be to exploit their implications as 
fully as possible, so as to generate predictions 
relatively systematically. 

In a fairly common kind of theoretical situ- 
ation, one assumes that a given phenomenon 
is most likely when two (or more) factors 
are bot present, but that it is unlikely 
whenever either of these factors is absent.’ 
In terms of continuous variables, this is to 
assume that Y values will be large only when 
both X; and Xz are high, but that Y scores 
will be small if either X, or X, approaches 
zero, even where the other is quite large. 
Of course, one need not state a proposition 
in absolute terms, implying necessary condi- 
tions or strict dependency; one may allow 
for the operation of other variables, measure- 
ment errors, and so forth, by formulating the 
theory in terms of statistical and probabilistic 
concepts. 

Although crude measuring instruments 
may often make simple dichotomies seem 
advisable in handling empirical data, one can 
often formulate his zheory in terms of con- 
tinuous variables. The notion that two (or 
more) factors must both be “present” if a 
phenomenon is to occur can then be trans- 
lated into a multiplicative model in which 
attributes are taken as special cases. Consider 
simple multiplicative models of the form 
Y=kX1Xq, In the case of attributes the 
value O can be assigned when the attribute is 
absent and 1, when it is present.* If all three 


8 Note that to say A and B are both necessary 
for C implies that C will not occur if either A or 
B is absent. 

4I shall neglect the error terms by assuming that 
we are dealing with expected or mean values of Y. 
In a more technical treatment I would have to 
specify assumptions about error terms and introduce 
these explicitly into the equations. In multiplicative 
models it is convenient to assume that error effects 
are also multiplicative, so that one may write equa- 
tions of che form Yiz=kXaie1, where the error term 
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variables are attributes, then this kind f 
model (with k=1 and no sources of error) 
recuces to the very simple result that Y 
takes the value 1 (ie., Y is present) ony 
when both X, and X3 are also present. We 
thus get a four-fold table where the values 
in the body of the table represent Y scores. 


Xa 
Absent (0) Present (1) 
Absent (0) 0 0 
Present (1) 0 1 


When the “scores” on X, and X, have 
been dichotomized, but there is no adequate 
rationale for assuming an absolute zero point, 
the picture can be modified rather simply. 
For example, we very commonly divide X 
scores according to whether they are “low” 
or “high.” Presumably we can imagine some 
zero point, but there may be no way to de- 
termine how close the “low” scores are fo 
this point. Even so, we can examine tke 
nature of the Y values implied by a simple 
multiplicative model. Let us represent tke 
unknown “low” and “high” values of X; zs 
Xi™ and X,@ respectively, and similarly 
for Xp. Then the model Y=KX,Xz gives the 
following expected scores for Y: 







kX, (2), (1) 
KX, (2). (2) 





kX, X, (1) 
kX, (1) 2K, (2) 





We no longer get zero’s in any of the cells, 
and the component parts of each cell are cf 
course unknown. But taking ratios will prc- 
duce some very simple results. Referring to 
the cells as 


a b 
c d 


note that ¢/c—b/d=X_/X_), and simi 
larly a/b=c/d=X;(/X,”. Equivalently, 
the two diagonal products ad and bc should 
be equal, subject of course to sampling er- 
rors For example, the following set of 


e: is distributed about a mean of unity. In the cas2 
of interval scales a simple logarithmic transforma- 
tion can then be used to obtain a linear additiv> 
model. 


5 These results should not be confused with thos ' 


for independence in a simple 2 x 2 contingency table, 
where the cell entries are frequencies rather than Y 
scores, 
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empirical data would be consistent with this 
simple kind of multiplicative model: 


X 
low high 
low 10 30 
Xa 
high 20 60 
Difference 10 30 


These data would not fit an additive model, 
which would require that the two differences 
be approximately equal, as would be the 
case if the Y score in cell d were 40 instead 
of 60.8 

To illustrate additional points, I have 
selected two particular examples of multipli- 
cative relationships. The first (Palmore and 
Hammond) reveals the implications of a 
specific combination of additive and multi- 
plicative relationships, and the second (At- 
kinson’s theory of motivation) involves 
higher-order interactions, 

Palmore and Hammond postulate that 
degree of deviance is a multiplicative func- 
tion of (1) barriers to legitimate opportuni- 
ties, and (2) degree of exposure to illegiti- 
mate opportunities.’ In essence, they assume 
that for deviance to occur two conditions 
may be necessary: both blockage of legiti- 
mate avenues and exposure to illegitimate 
ones. Put alternatively, one would expect 


6 Jn some instances marginal distributions may be 
extreme ‘e.g.. 90—10), in which case percentage 
differences behave differently from such measures 
of association as œ. Tests for interaction generally 
involve comparisons of slopes rather than correla- 
tions, and therefore it would seem to make more 
sense in the case of nominal scales to compare 
slope analogues (differences in percentages) rather 
than measures of association. This question is much 
too complex, however, to be discussed here. See Leo 
Goodman, “Modifications of the Dorn-Stouffer- 
Tibbetts Methods for ‘Testing the Significance of 
Comparisons in Sociological Data,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 66 (January, 1961), pp. 355- 
59; B. N. Lewis, “On the Analysis of Interaction in 
Multi-dimensional Contingency Tables,” Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society, Series A, 1962, pp. 
88-117; and Hubert M. Blalock, Causal Inferences 
in Nonexperimental Research, Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1964, pp. 119-24. 

T Palmore and Hammond, of. cit. This approach 
is of course suggested in Richard A. Cloward and 
Lloyd E. Ohlin, Delinquency and Opportunity, 
New York: The Free Press, 1960. 
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deviance not to occur if legitimate avenues 
were open or if illegitimate ones were Closed. 
This kind of reasoning, though grossly over- 
simplified, suggests a multiplicative “ather 
than an additive model. 

Unfortunately, as is often the case, Pal- 
more and Hammond could not directly meas- 
ure the two independent variables, access to 
legitimate and illegitimate opportunities. In- 
stead, they used the following var-ables. 
Deviance was measured in terms of delin- 
quency among a sample of somewha- over 
300 lower-class New Haven youths. Inde- 


Sex 
Wo 
Race 3chool 
Wi Success 
i 
Legitimate 
Opportunities X 
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to the small number of cases, the authors 
tended to examine only two W’s at a time, 
looking for possible interaction effects among 
all possible combinations of pairs: race-sex, 
race-success, sex-success, and so forth. What 
would this particular theoretical model pre- 
dict concerning interaction effects? 

We have added a complication, since we 
are now dealing with W’s (e.g., race, sex), 
rather than X’s (access to legitimate and 
illegitimate avenues). This means in the case 
of attribute data that we can no longer ex- 
pect the simple result that a/c should be ap- 


Family Neighborhood 
Deviance Deviance 
Wy Wo 
Tllegitimate 
X, Opportunities 


\ 7 


Delinquency 


pendent variables (each dichotomized) in- 
cluded: (1) race, (2) sex, (3) success in 
school, (4) family deviance, and (5) neigh- 
borhood deviance. The first three (which I 
shall label Wi, Wa, and Ws) were taken as 
causal determinants of access to leg-timate 
opportunities (X,). Family deviance (W4) 
and neighborhood deviance (Ws), >n the 
other hand, were conceived as determinants 
of the degree to which the youths were ex- 
posed to illegitimate opportunities (Xa). 
The assumed causal model can there-ore be 
represented as in Figure 1, where X, and Xg 
are taken as having multiplicative effacts on 
deviance (Y). 

Note that since X, and Xx were no~ meas- 
ured, empirical relationships involved only 
the W’s and Y, the dependent variabe. Due 


proximately equal to b/d. Lacking any ra- 
tionale for supposing otherwise, we may take 
the intervening variables X, and Xa as ad- 
ditive functions of the independent variables 
W,.8 We are here supposing that the causes 
of X; (Le., Wi, Wa, and Ws) are independent 
of the causes of Xg (i.e, W4 and Wz). Using 
linear additive models we can then write: 


Xi=art+baWit buWs-}+-biWs 


Xs—as-+-Da We-+ besWs (3) 


' Obviously, Y is now a rather complex 
function of the W’s, since we have combined 
features of both additive and multiplicative 
models. Let us examine the implications of 


8 Multiplicative or other types of nonadditive re- 
lationships could also be postulated, but I shall not 
deal with this possibility. 
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such a model, however, in instances where 
we might wish to select pais of W's (ez., 
race and sex) to study their possible inter- 
action effects on Y. As one can easily see, 
whenever the paired W’s are causes of the 
same X; their effects will be additive, wherzas 
if they cause different X’s their effects will 
be nonadditive. For example, suppose we 
select Wi and We, both of which affect X, 
but not Xs. Under the assumption that zhe 
other W’s have either been controlled or can 
safely be ignored, then Y could be writ-en 
as a linear additive function of these two 
W’s, as follows: 

Y=A+B,Wi+BiWs, 4) 


where A, Bı, and Bz are all constants. In 
this case if we were to dichotomize all vari- 
ables, we would also conclude that there is 
no interaction effect as measured by a cif- 
ference of differences. 

Now suppose we were to consider the 2f- 
fects of W, and W4 on Y with the other W’s 
constant, The equation relating Y to these 
particular W’s would reduce to the fomm 

VookX Xk (C-+DWi) (F-+GW) = 

kCF+-kDFWi+kCGWi+kDGWiW;s. 55) 
. which contains an interaction term involvicg 
the product WiW,. It should be exolici-ly 
noted that equation (5) is of the same gen- 
eral form as equation (2). In other words 
the multiplicative model can be represented 
as an additive expression involving so-called 
“main effects” and “interaction effects.” 

Were we to dichotomize the W’s inte “low” 
and “high” scores, the simple ratio resu_ts 
obtained with the X’s would no longer held 
because of the unknown constant terms C 
and F. In effect this amounts to adding (cr 
subtracting) constant values from the Y 
scores in cells a, b, c, and d. But the Y scores 
in cell d should still be substantially larger 
than those expected under an additive mocel 
(assuming positive relationships in all cases.) 
For example, the ¥ scores might hypothei- 
cally be as follows: 


Wi 
low high 
low 30 50 
W: 
high 40 80 
Difference 10 30 


In this particular model we have used 
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two unmeasured variables, X, and Xe, to 
make a number of theoretical predictions 
concerning the relations of the various W; 
to the dependent variable ¥. There. are in 
this case ten pairs of W’s, four of which 
would be predicted to show no interaction 
effects and six of which should produce re- 
sults similar to the hypothetical figures given 
above for W, and W4. Thus, even though 
we may he confined to the crudest of meas- 
urements (i.e., dichotomies), the combina- 
tion of multiplicative and additive relation- 
ships generates ten predictions that can be 
tested by the data. Furthermore, it would 
be difficult to develop ad hoc explanations as 
to why a particular set of six pairs of W’s 
produced interactions, wher2as four did not. 

In the Palmore-Hammond illustration, the 
model predicts no interaction for the follow- 
ing pairs: race and sex (W; and Wa), race 
and success (W, and Ws), sex and success 
(We and Ws), and family and neighborhood 
deviance (W4 and Ws). The remaining six 
pairs should all show interaction of the pre- 
dicted form. Eight of these ten predictions 
were reasonably well confirmed. For ex- 
ample, in the case of the interaction between 
school success and family deviance (Wg and 
Wa), the following results were obtained for 
Negroes: 


School 
Success Failure 
Family Nondeviant 27 45 
Family Deviant 33 71 
Difference 6 6 


The figures in the body oi the table (Y) 
represent the percentage of youths with one 
or more arrests or court referrals. The figure 
71 in cell d is consideratly higher than 
what would be expected under an additive 
model. 


HIGHER-ORDER INTERACTIONS: 
ATKINSON’S MOTIVATION MODEL 


I shall discuss briefly a second illustration 
of the use of multiplicative models, primarily 
to point up the possibility of constructing 
theories that predict second- and higher- 
order interactions. My secondary purpose 
is to call to sociologists’ attention the gener- 
ality of motivation theories as providing the 
rationale for multiplicative models. 

Atkinson, following Tolman and others, 
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makes explicit a theory of motivation in 
which motivated behavior is taken as £ mul- 
tiplicative function of three general kinds 
of variables: (1) the strength of motives 
(M) or predispositions to behave, (2) ex- 
pectancies (E) or subjective probabilities of 
achieving goals by given means, and (3) 
incentives (I) or the relative attracti~eness 
of specific goals.® According to Atkinscn, the 
incentive factor is often ignored in motiva- 
tional theories, but it is needed to tak= into 
consideration differences in the objective en- 
vironment or in the manipulations cf the 
investigator. For example, amount ot food 
(reward) or shock (punishment) may be 
varied independently of the emotioral or 
physical state of the subject. 

The three “independent” variables may 
themselves be interrelated. Atkinson deals 
with achievement situations in which 2e as- 
sumes that the incentive value of the activity 
is proportional to its difficulty, as indicated 
by 1—p, where p is the subjective probability 
of completing the task. The number 3f un- 
knowns is thereby reduced by one, ard At- 
kinson is then able to deduce some incerest- 
ing implications that need not conccrn us 
here? For our purposes it is sufficisnt: to 
point out that simple additive models would 
not have produced these predictions. 

Note that this model is sufficiently general 
that it may be used. to account for numerous 
types of behavior of interest to sociobgists, 
including the phenomenon of deviance. To 
speculate a bit, it may be possible tb link 
“blockage of legitimate opportunities? with 
the M component, and “exposure to ilegiti- 
mate opportunities” with expectancy >r the 
E component. Possibly, also, incentives may 
be linked with alternative forms of deviance, 
with one type of deviance having mcre re- 
ward value than another. I do not want 
to push the analogy with the Pæmore- 
Hammond model too far, but it mey not 
be coincidental that multiplicative models 


® Atkinson, op. ct. For a more extensive discus- 
sion of nonadditive models in connection with 
motivation theories see Fred T. Schreier, Human 
Motivation, Glencoe, Dl.: The Free Press, 1957. 

10 For example, he predicts that those wko score 
high on need achievement will tend to sele=t tasks 
of intermediate difficulty, for which the wlue of 
p(1—p) is maximum. Subjects with high anxiety 
about failure, however, will select either extremely 
easy or extremely difficult tasks. 
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such as these turn out to be appropri- 
ate in a number of situations. The implica- 
tions of Atkinson’s very general formulation 
are that motivated behavior will not take 
place in the absence of any one of three 
kinds of factors: internal driving mechanisms 
(motives, needs), a perceived probability 
of success, and some incentive or object in 
the environment. I am suggesting that this 
kind of reasoning will generate multiplica- 
tive models: appropriate for a wide range of 
phenomena, _ 

I have introduced the Atkinson model for 
another purpose as well, however. Notice 
that motivated behavior is taken as a mul- 
tiplicative function of three variables instead 
of two. This would lead us theoretically to 
look for second-order interactions. A second- 
order interaction means, essentially, an in- 
teraction of an interaction. As previously 
indicated, if one is dealing with interval 
scales a first-order interaction will show up 
as a diference in slopes. With attributes, it 
will consist of a difference of differences in 
proportions. A second-order interaction will 
involve, then, a difference of differences in 
slopes or a difference of differences of differ- 
ences in proportions. Conceivably, one might - 
postulate still higher-order interactions, to be 
similarly interpreted. 

Let us illustrate the notion of a second- 
order interaction with the Palmore-Ham- 
mond data. The table cited shows an inter- 
action between school success and family 
deviance for Negroes only. That is, for Ne- 
groes there is a difference of differences 
amounting to 26-6 or 20, indicating that de- 
viants are especially likely among youths 
who are from deviant homes and do poorly 
in schcol. But this same difference of dif- 
ferences may not hold for whites. Since the 
data are not given, we do not know what the 
comparable interaction effect is for whites, 
but let us assume that this second difference 
of differences turns out to be 8. Then the 
second-order interaction would be 20—8 
=12, which constitutes a difference of dif- 
ferences of differences. 

Such second- and higher-order interac- 
tions are ordinarily not anticipated in so- 
ciological research, and an investigator who 
finds them is apt to conclude that generaliza- 
tion is nearly hopeless. But note that a very 
simple multiplicative model such as Atkin- 
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son’s leads one to predict this kind of re- 
sult. For example, imagine two experiments, 
one of which involves a very small fcod re- 
ward and the second a much larger ane. In 
both experiments one studies the interaction 
between motives (e.g. hunger) and sub- 
jective probabilities, as they affect the 
strength or intensity of effort. With incentive 
(e.g. amount of food) held constant, one 
might predict that the greater the expectancy 
the steeper the slope between hunger. and 
effort. This first-order interaction would be 
measured by differences in slopes for several 
levels of expectancy. But when we compare 
across experiments we would also expect the 
interaction between motive and expectancy 
to be stronger in the experiment where the 
food reward was larger.“ 

Let us suppose that Y is a multiplicative 
function of Xi, Xe, and Xs, which in tum 
are caused by a number of Wi. If X, and 
X, are functions of Wi, W2,..., Ws as before, 
whereas Xa is a linear additive function of 
We and W7, we can then make a number of 
predictions similar to those made for the 
Palmore-Hammond data. In examining trip- 
lets of W’s, we would expect second-order 
interactions whenever all three X’s were in- 
volved, first-order interactions among pairs 
of W’s whenever only two were involved, 
and no interactions if the W’s caused the 
same X;, If the interactions between family 
deviance and school success proved to be 
different in the case of Negroes and whites, 
then we might interpret this to mean that 
the original model should be modified. This 
might suggest adding a third X variable, 
perhaps tapping the incentive notion, and 
linking one or more of the five measured 
variables to this third intervening variable. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Though formulated in terms of continuous 
variables, multiplicative and other forms 
of nonadditive models can generate predic- 


11 This kind of prediction follows from the equa- 
tion Y=kX:X.X,. Let Xs (incentive) take on the 
values 1 and 2 in the two experiments. Then in the 
first case VY—KX:Xs, whereas in the second Y= 
2kX1Xa. If we now compare slopes relating Y and 
X, for several levels of Xs, we will obtain larger 
differences of slopes in the second of the two ex- 
periments because of the factor 2k. 
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tions which may be tested even where meas- 
urement has been very crude. Furthermore, 
provided the theoretical variables can be 
linked with a sufficient number of measured 
indicators, it becomes possible to develop a 
series of predictions that would not readily 
be suggested by common sense or. alterna- 
tive theories. In the Palmore-Hammond data, 
for example, the particular model used pre- 
dicts six interactions of a specific type and 
four situations where interaction would not 
be expected. With slightly more complex 
models, such as Atkinson’s, second-order and 
possibly even higher-order interactions can 
be predicted. 

It may be premature to hope for fully 
developed theories predicting such interac- 
tion patterns in advance of data collection. 
But the same procedures are useful for 
theory building. The approach used here 
suggests working with relatively simple theo- 
ries, such as multiplicative models, to study 
the kinds of predictions these imply. Such 
predictions, hopefully, would be helpful in 
ordering what might otherwise appear to 
be rather chaotic empirical findings. 

Alternatives to simple multiplicative 
models exist, of course; many such pos- 
sibilities should be explored with a view to 
locating general conditions under which a 
given type of model is most appropriate. 
Thus we may be able to develop relatively 
general laws (e.g., a theory of motivation), 
of which certain others (e.g, a theory of 
deviance) are special cases. For example, 
if the same form of nonadditive relationship 
worked for two very different sets of data, 
one might be led to look for similarities or 
more general principles operating, while with 
simple additive relationships this sort of ap- 
proach to theory building would not appear 
nearly so fruitful. 


12 For a number of reasons, apparent interaction 
may be found in a sample where none exists in a 
population. One obvious possibility is that of 
sampling error. Additional considerations include the 
possibilities of unequal measurement errors and non- 
linearity, and situations in which values of the de- 
pendent variable are approaching an upper or lower 
limit imposeé by the nature of the measure used. 
The case of unequal measurement errors is discussed 
in Hubert M. Blalock, “Some Implications of Ran- 
dom Measurement Error for Causal Inferences,” 
American Journal of Sociology (forthcoming). 
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The segregation of research in work a3d family life has paralleled the functional diferentia- 
tion that occurred following the industzial revolution. Where the relations between work and 
family have been considered, relativs -alience, isomorphic tendencies, and the life cycle have 
been emphasized in explaining why œ particular pattern prevails. To some extent a given 
pattern is explicable in terms of such entecedent individual attributes as social class, religion, 
or personality needs, but we argue tFat explanation of structured patterns in work-family 
relations is enhanced by the concedt of “task.” Tasks implicitly presented to individuals 
during critical role transitions are dealt with according to the particular combination of 
personal, cultural and social determirants mobilised by the individuals concerned, Where 
critical transitions occur simultaneouly in both work and family spheres, their mutual 
interdependence is highlighted, allowing the greatest freedom to choose an integrative pattern. 
A case study is presented to illustraxe the efficacy of the task accomplishment frame of 
reference. $ 


N traditional societies, work and family 
[[ssructures tend to be linked as pacts of 

an integrated cultural whole sustaixed by 
a complex web of social controls, sc that 
the relations between work and family life 
in any individual case are primarily a mat- 
ter of degree of conformity to a dominant 
cultural norm. In contemporary urde so- 
ciety, life patterns tend to be segmented and 
norms are heterogeneous, but the relations 
between work and family life are act un- 


* The original draft of this paper was “ritten 
while the authors were visitors at the Tavistcck In- 
stitute of Human Relations, London, 1963. Thanks 
are extended to the staff of the Tavistock Clinic 
and Institute, and particularly to Eric Trt and 
Fred Emery for their stimulation and suppo-t. The 
part of the study most directly related to the family 
research stems from a project directed by Rhona 
Rapoport as part of the Unit headed by Dr. Gerald 
Caplan at Harvard (formerly the Community 
Mental Health Program of the Harvard ScLool of 
Public Health, now the Laboratory of Com-unity 
Psychiatry of the Harvard Medical School} wunder a 
grant from the U.S. Public Health Service, NIMH 
Grant #MH-03442. Thanks are due to Gerald 
Caplan for his consistent support and enccurage- 
ment. Robert Rapoport was supported while-at the 
Tavistock Institute by a Social Science R -search 
Council Faculty Research Grant, and gathered some 
of the data on which the paper is based while 
supported by a Research Professorship at North- 
eastern University and working as a membe of a 
study group of the Committee on Space supported 
by a NASA grant to the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. A draft of this paper wzs pre- 
sented at the Eastern Sociological Associatiom Meet- 
ings in Boston, 1964. In revising that draft, =ritical 
comments from Marc Fried were most helpful 
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structured, i.e. an infinite variety of ar- 
rangements, subject only to the individual’s 
wishes, does not exist. Cultural, social-struc- 
tural and personal regularities interact to 
determine the ways in which work and fam- 
ily life affect one another. Our concern here 
is to detect some of these regularities. We 
propose to do so by studying a process 
whereby the structure of interrelationship is 
established rather than by attempting to 
sort out the permutations and combinations 
of structures characterizing work-family re- 
lations. 

The process we have in mind is that of 
task accomplishment. We are concerned 
specifically with the intrinsic stimuli pre- 
sented to individuals at critical role transi- 
tions in the life cycle. We suggest that certain 
tasks are inherent in each such transition, 
and that the pattern of dealing with them 
affects subsequent structuring of work-family 
interrelations.1 


1QOur psycho-social approach to critical role 
transitions has roots in both social science and 
psychiatry, and like-minded efforts are currently 
being made in Harvard’s Laboratory of Community 
Psychiatry. For example, cf. Gerald Caplan, An 
Approach to Community Mental Health, New 
York: Grune and Stratton, 1961, and Principles of 
Preventive Psychiatry, New York: Basic Books, 
1964. Based to some extent on the work of Erich 
Lindemann, “Symptomatology and Management of 
Acute Grief,” American Journal of Psychiatry, 101 
(1944), pp. 141-148, Caplan’s work supports and is 
complementary to several basic social science re- 
search programs. Recent published work in the 
family research program includes the following: 
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After considering some of the prevailing 
theoretical issues implicit or explicit in the 
relevant professional literature, we shall 
apply the task-accomplishment framework to 
one critical life-cycle role transition—the 
formation of the conjugal family unit through 
matriage—in one occupational group—pro- 
fessional technologists at the point of com- 
pleting their university training. 


CURRENT ISSUES OF WORK-FAMILY 
INTERRELATIONS 


The relations between work and family 
life have seldom been studied explicitly, for 
specialists in family sociology, kinship, in- 
dustrial sociology and occupational psycho- 
logy have tended to treat each of these areas 
as a relatively closed subsystem. It is as 
though family structure, organization, and 
functioning depended entirely on factors as- 
sociated with the family and the individual 
personalities within it, while the organization 
and functioning of work groups could be 
explained exclusively in terms of the work 
situation.” . 

Those who have considered the relations 
between these two spheres of life have gen- 


Rhona Rapoport, “Normal Crisis, Family Structure 
and Mental Health,” Family Process, 2 (March, 
1963), pp. 68-80; Rhona Rapoport, “The Transi- 
tion from Engagement to Marriage,” Acts Socio- 
logica, 8 (1964), pp. 36-55; and Rhona Rapoport 
and Robert Rapoport, “New Light on the Honey- 
moon,” Human Relations, 17 (1964), pp. 33-56, 

Exceptions include Theodore Caplow'’s chapter 
on “Occupation and Family” in his The Sociology 
of Work, Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1954. Caplow is concerned on the ane hand 
with the way in which a man’s occupation locates 
his family in the social class system and, on the 
other hand, with the difficulties married women 
encounter in reconciling occupational and familial 
rolss. Fitting together work and family life has 
long been seen as a “problem” for women but not 
for men. Here we concentrate on situations In which 
only the husband is employed, but our conceptual- 
ization would encompass the entire range of situa- 
tions. A comparable precursor from the family 
vantage point is Robert Angell’s The Family En- 
counters the Depression, New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1936. This book reflects a common 
tendency to see work-family interrelations as prob- 
lematic when severe disturbance occurs in one 
sphere or the other. We concentrate on the processes 
of patterned interaction in “normal” situations 
here, but our conceptualization applies as well to 
the more traumatic and unpredictable crises, 
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erally been concerned with one or more of 
the following theoretical paints: 


1. Family and work have become increas- 
ingly diferentiated in our society, due to the 
specialization of work roles and the import- 
ance of universalistic norms in contemporary 
society. 

2. Work and family roles vary in their 
relative salience in the lives of their incum- 
bents. In general the professions require the 
strongest commitment of their incumbents 
and therefore potentially compete most with 
family roles for emotional involvement. Sali- 
ence of work as a positive area of personal 
commitment tends to decline as one descends 
in the social class hierarchy, 

3. Work and family modes of interaction 
tend to be isomorphic; they affect each other 
in such a way as to induce similar structural 
patterns in both spheres. Heteromorphism also 
occurs frequently, however, particularly in 
occupations that lack salience or are highly 
threatening for their incumbents. 

4. The life-cycle stage afects relations be- 
tween work and family life. The situation at 
the beginning of marriage, for example, dif- 
fers from what it is at the time of rearing 
small children, and at an 2arly point in the 
work career, from what it is at retirement. 
Furthermore, whether a critical transition in 
one ephere (eg, marriage) precedes, coin- 
cides with or follows a critical event in the 
other (e.g., graduation frora college) also af- 
fects relations between family life and work. ' 


The differentiation of work from family 
roles has long been recognized as funda- 
mental to the evolution of contemporary so- 
ciety. At the simplest levels of social or- 
ganization, the division of labor that held 
for work closely paralleled that of the fam- 
ily. The primitive band, for instance, was 
both food-producing and consumption unit, 
and its members tended to be kin. Curle 
describes the situation associated with the 
ideal-typical tribal society: 

Amorg the most primitive peoples . . . life 

is all of a piece. It is not split, as it is for 

a vast majority of the hatitants of Western 

Europe and America, into what one does to 


eam a living—called wors—and what one 
does during the rest of the time.® 


Thus, activities in both spheres are sub- 
ject to the same over-arching cultural beliefs 
and values, and the significance of an event 
or object in one sphere is comprehensible 


2 Adam Curle, “Incentives to Work: An Anthro- 
pological Appraisal,” Human Relations, 2 (1949), 
pp. 41-47, 
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only with reference to the other sphere as 
well. Firth expresses this notion well with 
reference to the value of a cow in African 
tribal cultures: ° 


The value of a cow in African culture can- 
not be reckoned by what its yield of milk, 
flesh, hide, horns, etc., will bring on the 
market, but to this must be added the non- 
economic values of their importance as dis- 
plays of wealth, their part in initiating or 
marrying a son, their place in ritual sacrifice.* 


These tightly integrated and pervasive norms 
and values accompany a relatively rudimen- 
tary division of labor. Under these conditions 
(characterized by Durkheim as solidarité 
mécanique), everyone did pretty much what 
everyone else did. Major social segments 
based on the differentiation of productive 
economic roles developed only after a series 
of technological revolutions made possible 
large concentrations of people, storage of 
predictable food supplies, etc. 

Because more diversified normative pat- 
terns tended to develop in various segments 
of society associated with this differentia- 
tion of occupational roles, family structure 
was necessarily affected. But the logic of 
modern industrial enterprise called for sepa- 
ration of familial considerations from those 
of the industrial undertaking. Weber, among 
others, called attention to this as one.of the 
essential conditions for the formal rationality 
of capital accounting in any modern pro- 
ductive enterprise. He notes, among other 
factors, the importance of “The most com- 
plete possible separation of the enterprise 
and its conditions of success or failure from 
the household or private budgetary unit and 
its property interests.” © Smelser has ana- 
lyzed the actual process of differentiation in 
some detail, elucidating some of the changes 
in the English textile industry in the 18th 
and 19th centuries that led to enduring 


4Raymond Firth, Human Types, London: 
Thomas Nelson, 1938. We do not mean to imply 
that cultural traits in the Western societies are not 
adumbrated with values and meanings from other 
spheres (e.g. in American society, the social and 
psychological significance of driving a large, late- 
model car) but that the degree of functional. inter- 
dependence among the spheres tends to be less in 
Western than in tribal societies. 

5 Max Weber, The Theory of Social end Economic 
Organization (trans. by A. M. Henderson and 
Talcott Parsons), London: Hodge, 1947. 
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structural changes in relations between work. 
and family life. Initially weaving and as- 
sociated tasks were performed by family 
members in the service of family subsistence. 
As textile production had increasingly to be 
geared to a cash market and to compete with 
similar operations elsewhere, problems of 
efficiency became more salient, which en- 
couraged specialization of function and the 
selection of specialists according to com- 
petence rather than traditional kinship duties 
and obligations vis @ vis the entrepreneur. 
Entrepreneurial success came increasingly 
to depend on assigning specific jobs to the 
most competent individuals available, re- 
gardless of sentimental or familial connec- 
tions. 

Throughout this overall development, 
however, one kind of enterprise has suc- 
ceeded partly because family members have 
special commitments and loyalties to one 
another. Under favorable conditions some 
family firms have flourished throughout the 
industrial revolution and in various national- 
cultural settings. And among the executives 
of large corporations, work and family life 
are intermingled to a degree reminiscent of 
pre-industrial revolution times, not only in 
the great family firms of Europe (whose 
astonishing growth since World War II con- 
tradicts predictions based on the notion that 
family involvement in industrial manage- 
ment is disadvantageous), but in the U.S. 
as well. If Whyte’s observations are accu- 
rate, advancement in a large firm often 
hinges on the way an individual’s wife be- 
haves and on her attitudes and values.” In- 


6 Neil Smelser, Social Change in the Industrial 
Revolution, London: Routledge & Paul, 1959. 
William J. Goode notes in The Family, Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 1964, that since World 
War II the leaders of countries wishing to facilitate 
industrialization have introduced legal changes, well 
ahead of public opinion, to create family patterns 
more compatible with the demands of urban and - 
industrial life (p. 2). Also see William J. Goode, 
World Revolution and Family Patterns, New York: 
The Free Press, 1963, for an analysis of world-wide 
patterns of change in family life under the impact 
of technological change. 

T William H. Whyte, The Organization Man, 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1956. Cf. Eugene 
Litwak, “Occupational Mobility and Extended Fam- 
fly Cohesion,” American Sociological Review, 25 
(February, 1960), for the resiliency of extended 
family relations under the impact of occupational 
mobility, and Harold Wilensky, “Work, Career and 
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dustrial management is susceptible to the 
wife’s influence, for she may influence her 
husband’s orientation to problems of human 
relations, and his willingness to work late 
hours, to move his household, and so on, 
depends partly on her attitudes and aspira- 
tions. 

These examples suggest that family-work 
differentiation has not proceeded to its ulti- 
mate, logical limit. Indeed, contemporary ob- 
servations of work-family relations indicate 
that several countervailing trends or forces 
have interfered with complete segregation of 
work from family life. For one thing, more 
women are being formally educated than in 
the past, and more of them are entering the 
full range of occupational positions. Though 
wives are no longer as economically depend- 
ent on their husbands as formally, they now 
more often share with them certain interests 
and role dilemmas. At the same time, in the 
complex urban setting, the force of corporate 
primary groups based on extended kinship, 
neighborhood or age has diminished. One 
consequence has been an intensification of 
involvement in the nuclear family and its ac- 
tivities. Together, these trends have produced 
a new, more egalitarian kind of marital rela- 
tionship. Women and men have access to 
similar educational, economic and associated 
opportunities. Diffusion of role definitions 
has not only permitted wives to take on many 
roles traditionally reserved for men, but 
also made it possible for men to perfcrm and 
gain gratification from certain traditionally 
feminine activities. Zweig notes, in his obser- 
vations on changing work-family relations 
among British workers, that even in this 
relatively conservative segment of British 
society men are increasingly engaged in hith- 
erto unthinkable activities, like changing 
baby’s diapers.® Indeed, one might say that 


Social Integration,” International Social Science 
Journal, 12 (1960), for an analysis of new trends 
of work-family relations. 

€ Ferdynand Zweig, The Worker in an Affiuent 
Society, London: Heinemann, 1961. Some of the 
forthcoming reports by Mare Fried and his col- 
leagues dissect the variations in family structure 
associated with this process in an urban working- 
class neighborhood. Cf., for example, Marc Fried 
and Ellen Fitzgerald, “Structure in Martial Role 
Relationships: Role Interaction and Social Class 
Variations,” Research Document #26, Center for 
Community Studies, Boston. 
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a “second revolution” in marital relations is 
going on, and that it is intimately associated 
with the attempt to work out new solutions 
to the issues of occupational and household 
role definitions. This second revolution is no 
longer focussed, as the first one was! on the 
issue of giving women. access to the tradi- 
tional masculine occupational privileges, but 
on reallocating familial and occupational 
roles on the basis of skills and interests, using 
sex-correlated elements where appropriate, 
but not necessarily according to conventional 
constraints.® 

The relative salience of work and family 
life varies according to the type of work 
involved. At one extreme are the professions, 
whose historical model, that of the clergyman 
with his divine “calling,” is still preserved 
in the celibate Roman Catholic priesthood. 
The roles of artist, statesman, athlete and 
scientist, like those of doctor, Jawyer, and 
clergyman, illustrate the higher levels of 
commitment to work expected in the profes- 
sions. Oeser and Hammond, who gave syste- 
matic attention to the salience, or “potency” 
of work in the individual’s life space, found 
in Australia that considerations of work had 
much greater weight among middle-class 
than among working-class individuals.1° Nu- 
merous other findings and observations about 
the relation between attitude toward work 
and class position lead to similar conclusions. 

The public image of professional work 
tends to assume that family requirements 
are inherently incompatible with those of 
work. For instance, when the former British 
cabinet minister, Maudling, was being con- 
sidered in 1963 as a possible successor to 
Macmillan, it was said that he was too 
happily married to make a good Prime 
Minister The British railway engineer, 
Brunel, once said (for professionals gen- 


9 Alice Rossl’s position, as set forth in “A Good 
Woman is Hard to Find,” Transaction, 2 (Novem- 
ber-December, 1964), is based on a sophisticated 
view of the possibilities for reciprocal realignment in 
marital roles at different points in the life cycle. An 
articulate specimen of the phenomenon itself Is 
Robert Varga, in his “Dilemmas of a Househus- 
band,” Saturday Review of Literature, January 2, 
1965, p. 109. 

100. A. Oeser and S. B. Hammond, editors, So- . 
cial Structure and Personality in a City, London: 
Routledge & Paul, 1954. 

11 The Observer, London, June 1963, 
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erally), “My work is my only true wifs.” 1 
This is not to say that active professional 
life is necessarily incompatible with a lappy 
marriage, only that sources of potential con- 
flict increase. New potentialities for despen- 
ing the complementary basis of the manriage 
also arise, as reflected in the Shavian inage 
of the Webbs (“two typewriters beating as 
one”), or in the public image of the Franklin 
Roosevelts. 

Thus, work assumes its maximal personal 
meaning for individuals when the oczupa- 
tional role is highly individualized, nctably 
among the professions. Other high-status 
occupations, e.g., executives in large catora- 
tions, demand a similar primacy of cormit- 
ment, with perhaps somewhat. less scope for 
individualized participation than the ‘free” 
professions, but with other incentives for 
a higa degree of involvement. Where espe- 
cially gratifying incentives do not exist, as 
in the lower-status occupations, wcorl has 
less salience, or it may take on negative 
significance, with different kinds of repercus- 
sions on family life. 


While relative salience is probably the - 


single most important factor in the pa-terns 
individuals develop to integrate work. with 
familial role demands, others exist thet are 
less closely related to occupational prestige. 
Thus, the requirement that an individual 
frequently relocate his residence may pertain 
to a migrant laborer or to a space-age tech- 
nologist; extensive traveling may bə ex- 
pected of a hobo, a salesman or a phys-cian; 
job insecurity may threaten an unskilled 
laborer or a highly specialized technician 
whose specialty is becoming obsolescent; 
competitiveness may characterize a Medison 
Avenue advertising firm, a criminal gang, or 
an academic department. All of these occupa- 
tional characteristics affect familial rcle re- 
lationships, and we shall consider a few of 
them illustratively in the context of “iso- 
morphism” -between work and family life. 

A number of statements in the live-ature 
support the impression that a general tend- 
ency toward isomorphism, or similar-ty of 
behavior patterning, exists betweer the 
major life spheres. Oeser and Hammonc state 
the proposition in a psychological frame- 


12 Lionell Thomas Caswell Rolt, Isambard King- 
dom Brunel, London: Grey Arrow, 1961. 
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work; “The breadwinner’s pattern of rela- 
tions in both regions (work and family) is 
likely to have much the same form because 
in both cases his behavior will depend upon 
his beliefs and expectations about his ‘self’ 
and others.” 18 Inkeles argues from a social 
structural vantage point that individuals who 
are treated with dignity at work will tend to 
treat their families with dignity—ie., iso- 
morphically.* Raymond Smith has evidence 
indicating that the structured instabilities of 
West Indian family life constitute a response 
to the instabilities of the male occupational 
situation." Rapoport and Laumann interpret 
their finding that conjugal decision-making 
among the more science-oriented technolo- 
gists is organized on a “joint” basis more 
often than it is among the “hardware” types 
partly in terms of the diffusion of universal- 
istic norms associated with the life of sci- 
ence.t® Miller and Swanson, concentrating 
on socialization, observe that enterpreneuri- 
ally employed individuals encourage indi- 
vidualistic behavior in their child-rearing 
practices, and Aberle and Naegele observe 
in a middle-class suburb that fathers tend 
to evaluate their children’s behavior in terms 
of the aggressiveness and competitiveness 
expected in the occupational world, despite 
their view that the two spheres should be 
kept quite distinct from one another.*? 

On the other hand, tendencies toward 
heteromorphism have also been observed. 
For those in occupations that induce boredom 
or alienation C. Wright Mills characterized 
the situation as follows: “Each day men 
sell little pieces of themselves in order to 


18 Oeser and Hammond, op. cit., p. 238. 

14 Alex Inkeles, paper delivered before the So- 
ciety for Applied Anthropology, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, Spring 1964. 

15 Raymond Smith, The Negro Family in British 
Guiana, London: Routledge & Paul, 1956. 

16 Robert Rapoport and Edward O. Laumann, 
“Technologists in Mid-career: Factors Affecting 
Patterns of Ten-year Out Engineers and Sclentists 
from Three Universities,” in Robert Rapoport (ed.), 
The Impact of Space Efforts on Communities and 
Selected Groups, American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Committee on Space (in preparation). 

17 Daniel Miller and Guy Swanson, The Chang- 
ing American Parent, New York: John Wiley, 1958; 
David F. Aberle and Kaspar D. Naegele, “Middle- 
Class Fathers’ Occupational Role and Attitudes 
Toward Children,” American Journal of Ortho- 
Psychiatry, 22 (1952), pp. 366-378. 
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try to buy them back each night and weekend 
with the coin of fun.” 18 Dubin suggests 
that the kind of compensatory tendency 
characteristic of the factory situation, in 
which mechanization has robbed the manual 
worker of the sense of ego-involvement tkat 
craftsmen formerly found in work, has led 
workers to develop an interest in domeszic 
activities.1° 

It is not only boring or alienating situa- 
tions that stimulate heteromorphic compie- 
mentarities, however, Dennis, Henriques and 
Slaughter describe an English coal-mining 
village in which the men are deeply involved 
in their work and have considerable auton- 
omy on the job. The danger of the under- 
ground work encourages a propensity for 
mutual protection, taking the form of co- 
operation in crises, strong union organiza- 
tion, and intense peer group. camaraderie 
during weekend “pub crawls.” Miners expect 
their wives to feed them and look after them 
when they are out of the tense mine situation, 
but to be as undemanding as possible. Hence, 
the family structure emphasizes the sub- 
servience of the wife and the segregation of 
most of the spouses’ activities, particularly 
in leisure hours, during which the men affirn 
their solidarity and seek release from the 
tensions of work.?° 

The same tendency toward heteromorpa- 
ism also occurs when the occupatioral role 
does not involve interpersonal relations r2- 
produceable in other spheres—e.g., deep sea 
divers, astronauts, racing car drivers—ard 
in other occupations, reproducing the occupa- 
tional role at home is possible but gross-y 
unconventional. The film “Cheaper by the 
Dozen” caricatured an industrial time-stucy 
man who organized his family according to 
his own prescriptions for the workplac>. 
Presumably there are soldiers who organise 
their families like platoons, computer tech- 
nicians who program their families as they 
do their machines, and boxers who use 
physical violence at home. The evidence sug- 


18C, Wright Mills, cited by Stephen Cotgrore 
and Stanley Parker, “Work and Non-work,” New 
Society, July 11, 1963, p. 16. 

18 Robert Dubin, “Industrial Workers’ Worlds.” 
Social Problems, 3 (January, 1956), pp. 131-142. 

20 Norman Dennis, Fernando Henriques and CH- 
ford Slaughter, Coal 1s Our Life, London: Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 1956. 
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gests, however, that complementarity is often 
practiced, and the general human tendency 
is to segregate spheres of involvement and 
behave differently according to context.* 
And in situations where alienation from work 
is accompanied by a search for compensatory 
gratifications, the tendency toward hetero- 
morphism is strengthened. 

In general, the issues associated with iso- 
morphism between work and family patterns 
are not satisfactorily conceptualized in the 
literature. A number of variables, properly 
separated for analytic handling, are dealt 
with as though similar issues of psycho- 
dynamics and social-system functioning were 
involved, but individualism-collectivism, sta- 
bility-instability, dignity-degradation, in- 
volvement-alienation, the ñt between values 
and behavior, and other polarities are prob- 
ably differently arrayed under different cir- 
cumstances. For example, alienation from 
work might be associated in one situation 
with an increase in domesticity while in an- 
other it might be associated with withdrawal 
or discord in marital relations and increased 
peer-group activities. Intervening variables, 
such as cultural norms for marital roles, 
competitiveness in the work situation, and so 
on must be taken into account to improve 
the utility of the isomorphism concept.** 

Finally, fe cycle stage must be con- 
sidered in generalizing about work-family 
relations. When two university students, both 
majoring in electrical engineering, marry 
while at college, role differentiation in their 
early marriage stage is likely to be minimal. 
Following the birth of their first child, the 
role differentiation is likely to increase, par- 
ticularly if the husband is establishing him- 


21 Parsons and Bales have argued that the 
tendency is nearly universal for families to assign 
“instrumental” activities to men and “affective” 
activities to women. To the extent that the hus- 
band’s role is confined to articulating the family 
with the outside world of work, in which the in- 
strumental mode is dominant, and the wife’s 
to managing behavior within the family, the 
tendency is toward heteromorphic complementarity. 

28 Marc Fried distinguishes between “role-deter- 
mined” and “goal-determined” behavior patternings, 
a distinction useful in understending the process, 
of change and emergence of new structures where 
different segments of life are subjected to different 
kinds of influence. Marc Fried, “Social Problems and 
Psychopathology,” GAP Symposium #10 (in 
press), 
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self in a new job or a course of graduate 
studies critical for his career?” The salience 
of the work for the man in this stage is very 
high, while his wife’s involvement is likely 
to be diverted into familial roles, at lzast 
temporarily. But this degree of salience is 
not life-long, in most cases, At retirement, 
for example, the man must detach hirself 
from the specific occupational involvem2nts 
that hitherto engaged him and reapportion 
his involvements and interests.?4 

Another life cycle phenomenon to consider 
is the fact that each sphere, work and family, 
has its own sequence of stages, and hat 
critical role transitions may be scheduled as 
between the two spheres. To some extent 
timing the critical transition points is within 
the control of individuals, though tradition- 
ally, in Western society, it has been zon- 
sidered appropriate to deal with one’s early, 
identity-establishing occupational transitions 
before marriage. Until recently, professicnals 
who deferred occupational entry longest mar- 
ried later than other occupational grouDs.*® 
This supports the theory that the critical 
issues around identity (which, for many men 
and women, are closely tied up with occupa- 
tion) naturally precede critical issues as- 
sociated with psycho-social intimacy. A 
similar view has been supported in several 
more overtly moral arguments. To show that 
marriage of college students should be dis- 
couraged, for example, early marriage has 
been said to interfere with studies, to exoloit 
the wife, to reflect an immature choice that 
will produce later incompatibility, and se on. 
Research on the recent increase in marriages 
among college students, however, has ndi- 
cated that the early martiers tend to be more 
mature, to be better academic performers, 
and to display fewer indications of merital 


28 Robert Rapoport, Edward O. Laumann. and 
Theodore Ferdinand, “The Power of Choice: “riti- 
cal Career Decisions of Senior Technologists, B64,” 
in Robert Rapoport (ed.), op. cit. 

44 For a good statement of the general develop- 
mental framework, see Roy H. Rodgers, “Toward a 
Theory of Family Development,” in the Jaurnal 
of Marriage and The Family, 26 (August, B64), 
pp. 262~270. 

25 Robert Rapoport, “The Male’s Occupation in 
Relation to His Decision to Marry,” Acte So- 
clologica, 8 (1964), pp. 68-82. 

26 Erik Erikson, Identity ond the Life Cycle, 
New York: International Universities Press, 7959. 
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disruption, than the students who were single 
or married after graduating from college.” 
The outcome of such marriages probably 
depends on the partners’ ability to handle the 
situations confronting them at this point 
in their respective life cycles, rather than on 
the order in which they schedule the events. 
Obviously, more complex notions of identity 
and intimacy are necessary than those de- 
rived from a simple assignment of one or 
another institution to one or another psy- 
chological crisis. The framework we present 
here is one approach to the solution of such 
problems. 


THE TASK FRAMEWORK 


The central question here has to do with 
the principles that govern choice among the 
many possible arrangements for dealing with 
the issues of the salience of work, isomor- 
phism of work-family relations, scheduling 
transitions in the life cycle, and the form 
and degree of integration between work and 
family life generally. We believe that it is 
useful to concentrate on “critical” points of 
major role transition, when the structural 
elements of both personality and social sys- 
tem are in a somewhat “fluid” state, and 
new structures are in the process of being 
established. These structures, according to 
our view, are the resultants not simply of 
traditional socio-cultural prescriptions or of 
personal needs, but of the complex interplay 
among these in a given field of forces. The 
field of forces varies among different in- 
dividuals at different points in their lives. We 
propose the variable “task accomplishment” 
to encompass the resultant effect of elements 
on all levels that individuals mobilize to 
deal with new situations. We conceive each 
status-transition situation as presenting a 


27 Rapoport, Laumann, and Ferdinand, of. ett. 
N. Medalia in his unpublished paper, “Explaining 
the Increase in College Student Marriage: Some 
Observations on an Institutionalization Crisis,” 
points to some of the problems that prevent general 
recognition of positive elements in the situation, 
The picture may differ somewhat for secondary 
schools, Ci. Lee G. Buchinal, “Research on Young 
Marriages: Implications for Family Life Educa- 
tion,” The Family Life Coordinator, 8 (September, 
1960), and Joel Moss, “Teen-age Marriage: Cross- 
national Trends and Sociological Factors in the 
Decision of When to Marry,” Acta Sociologtca, 8 
(1964), pp. 98-117. 
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specific complex of fasks, from which the 
work-family structure emerges. 

The changes attendant on critical status 
transitions—marriage, death, adolescence, 
and so on-—have long been emphasizec in 
both sociological and psychological theory. 
In his classical work, Van Gennep °S lugh- 
lighted the very wide prevalence of “rites of 
passage,” or ceremonies that help individwals 
pass over a threshold, leaving one form of 
social participation to enter a new one. The 
social relevance of these rituals has recently 
been elaborated further by Gluckman and 
other British anthropologists.?® The perscnal 
functions of the ritual activity associated 
with these transitions may be ccnsideed 
both restitutive—as in Freud’s notion of the 
“work of mourning” and defensive against 
the anxiety engendered by leaving the fa- 
miliar and security-giving conditions of the 
preceding stage and facing the threats and 
challenges of new situations.®° 

Earlier writers in the field of family re- 
search saw marriage as an important transi- 
tion, but they aimed to’ relate antecedent 
factors to subsequent marital success or fail- 
ure.2! Our interest is in understanding mar- 
riage as a transition process, a process more 
or less by-passed in earlier analysis.5? By 


28 Arnold Van Gennep, The Rites of Passage, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960. 

29 Max Gluckman (ed.), Essays on the Ritua. of 
Social Relations, Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, 1962. 

30 Cf. Isabel Menzies, “A Case Study in the 
Functioning of Social Systems as a Defense Agamnst 
Anxiety,” Human Relations, 13 (1960), pp. 95~=22, 
reprinted as Tavistock ‘Pamphlet No. 3, 1961. 

81 £.g., the classic work of Ernest Burgess and 
Paul Wallin, Engagement and Marriage, Chicazo: 
Lippincott, 1953. 

23 Some of the recent work of Reuben Hill and 
his colleagues reflects an orientation similar in many 
respects to ours. For their use of the task concept 
see, for example, Evelyn Duvall and Reuben Hill, 
When You Marry, Boston: Heath, 1945, and Evelyn 
Duvall, Family Development, New York: Lippin- 
cott, 1962. The work of Erikson, op. cit.; Linde- 
mann, of. cit.; and Caplan, op. cit., has teen most 
directly relevant to ours. The concept of fluidity 
and the potentialities at this point for intervention 
are examined by Gerald Caplan in “Patterns of 
Parental Response to the Crisis of Premature 
Birth: A Preliminary Approach to Modifying Men- 
tal Health Outcome,” Prychisiry, 23 (1960), 2p. 
365-374. Personality growth potentials in sach 
experiences have been emphasized by psychologsts 
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seeking to understand the relation between 
critical task accomplishment and outcome, 
we stress the couple’s adaptability in shaping 
whatever resources they brought to the mar- 
riage in their new situation (in contrast to 
an orientation emphasizing the determinacy 
of prior factors). Couples enter marriage 
with certain advantages or handicaps and 
cope with the tasks of making the transition 
with varying degrees of effectiveness or 
creativity. In the end, their success is de- 
termined by their skill in coping with these 
tasks, rather than being ‘mmutably set by 
the factors constituting obstacles for them 
at the point of transition. 

Despite the fact that previously defined 
conventional patterns for coping with the 
major life cycle transitions are no longer ade- 
quate in a heterogeneous and rapidly chang- 
ing society, we expect to find that individuals 
combine personal and social structural ele- 
ments to form patterns of task accomplish- 
ment.59 In the quest for these emergent pat- 
terns of behavior, our central question is: 
Under what conditions is task accomplish- 
ment maximally functional? That is, when 
is it consistent with the individual’s estab- 
lished personality needs, with the needs and 
expectations of others whose roles are re- 
ciprocal with his in this perticular sphere of 
behavior, and with requirements in other 
spheres of life? 

Factors allowing or inhibiting a maximally 
functional resolution include personality, 
early experience, and sociocultural elements, 
as well as a situational factor presenting, on 
the one hand, intrinsic tasks to be faced and 
adapted to, and, on the other hand, uncertain- 
ties due to the absence of adequate behavioral 
models. The lack of prior models is stressful, 
but it also provides new opportunities for 
creativity. The potentials are further en- 
hanced by the fact that at critical role transi- 


like Robert White, Robert J. Havighurst, Nevitt 
Sanford, and Abraham Maslow. 

33 The term “task” may seem to imply some 
notion of hard work and an unpleasant or chore- 
like quality. This is not what is meant. The process 
of task accomplishment may be automatic, pleasura- 
ble or painful, depending on thé situations and 
persons involved. By “task” we mean only that 
issues must be joined and the necessary energy 
expended to shift orientation and behavior patterns 
as the expectations encountered in the new status 
require. 
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tions not only do new situations arise, but 
new persons—wives, colleagues, etc.,—enter 
in reciprocal roles, and these people are likely 
to be working at new forms of adaptation bo. 
The adaptive solutions to tasks presented. at 
these times may either confirm prior patterns, 
further crystallizing them in the personalities 
and behavior of the individuals concerned. or 
encourage growth and development. But in 
either case we assume that the period of 
heightened susceptibility is relatively brEf; 
new patterns are crystallized within a tew 
weeks after the critical transition period. of 
intensive involvements.*4 


SIMULTANEOUS STATUS TRANSITIONS: 
GRADUATION AND MARRIAGE 

When two critical transitions in the ife 
cycle must be accomplished simultaneously, 
as, for example, when an individual marries 
at about the same time that he graductes 
from college, each behavioral structure ic in 
a condition of maximum fluidity; at this 
point they have the greatest mutual influerce. 
To investigate this influence, we studied 
couples who were undergoing these trausi- 
tions simultaneously, and our preliminary 
findings illustrate the postulated utility of 
the task framework. In other words, we have 
studied the process of work-family interac- 
tion when a transition point in the occupa- 
tional sphere—graduation—coincides with a 
transition in the family sphere—marriage, for 
a specific type of occupation, namely the 
professional engineer. 

Occupations vary tremendously in the 
degree to which choices made have enduring, 
and to some extent irrevocable, consequences. 
Some occupations are entered casually with 
little intention on the part of incumbents 
to form a life-long commitment, while otkers 
involve the expectation of life-long comnit- 
ment once the occupation is entered. Scme 
are entered early, some later, after various 
stages of prior experience or preparation. 
Some involve an expected progression of 
stages of advancement toward a remote p2ak 
position, while others are relatively undif- 


84 Psychiatrists interested in preventive inter- 
vention at points of maximal fluidity have jJucged 
that the period of effective flux, or “crisis,” tends 
to be about two months: see Lindemann, of. rit., 
and Caplan, op. ci. 
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ferentiated, the individual expecting simply 
to “hold a job” until death or retirement.® 
The professional career, with its preparatory 
stages prior to formal entry, its high degree 
of expected commitment, and its anticipated 
sequence of stages of advancement, bears the 
greatest structural and psychological re- 
semblance to the family, and for this reason ° 
we chose in the first instance to examine 
professional engineers. 

Our restriction to a single stage in the 
life cycle and to a single occupational type 
simplifies our analysis as well as providing 
symmetry, but another restriction reduces 
symmetry in the interest of concentrating on 
the more prevalent situation. Our sample con- 
sists of couples in which the husband was 
entering a professional career, while the 
women are distributed randomly in this 
regard, 

From exploratory interviews in depth 
with a dozen couples undergoing the twin 
transitions, we have developed an initial 
formulation of tasks inherent in these status 
transitions. For convenience of presentation 
we have listed them together in parallel 
fashion, but they do not necessarily coincide 
in this timing and sequence in all situations. 
(See Table 1.) In each sphere, we distinguish 
personal tasks, or those involving an in- 
dividual’s personality, from interpersonal 
tasks that involve his marital partner or his 
colleagues at work. The three phases are 
more clearly indicated in our data on the 
marriage transition (where marriage, honey- 
moon and establishment of a neolocal resi- 
dence are institutionalized) than for the 
career, where there are wider ranges of 
variation. 

In each of these phases, the patterns set up 
in one sphere must be accommodated in some 
degree to the requirements of the other 
sphere. Thus, during the early marriage 
phase, family-building tasks must proceed 
in the context of some effort to establish or 
maintain an economic base for the family. 
For a majority, this means the husband’s 
job, though it may also involve the wife. 


Relatively few couples have no need to 


85 We owe thanks to David Riesman for some 
of these ideas, generated in informal discussion and 
to Everett C. Hughes, Men and Their Work, 
Glencoe, IN.: The Free Press, 1958. 














1. Accepting the emotional responsihili- 
2. Accepting the material responsibilities 


3. Developing a pattern of gratification 
compatible with the partner’s expecta- 
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. Taste 1. Crrmcat Transition Tasks FOR EARLY CAREER AND FAMILY 
Phase I . 
Career: Training Family: Engagement 38 
Personal Tasks 1. Accomplishing the tasks set by the 
curriculum at a satisfactory level of ties of marriage. 
proficiency. 
2. Paying the financial costs of training. of marriage. 
3. Deferring gratifications that require an 
income and a full occnpational role, for 
whatever time the training period takes. tions and needs. 
Interpersonal Tasks 1. Accepting the teachar’s authority. 


Personal Tasks 


_ Interpersonal Tasks 


Personal Tasks 


interpersonal Tasks 


2. Working out satisfactory arrange- 
ments to meet other obligations (e.g. 
to parents). 

3. Competing with peers in the same 
training situation. 


Phase IL 
Career: Choice of Career Line 


1. Gathering information about available 
alternatives. 
2. Deciding among actuel offers. 


1. Undergoing jok interviews in such a 
manner as to satisfy the prospective 
employers that one is technically com- 
petent. 

2. Undergoing interviews in such a man- 
ner as to satisfy prospective employers 
that one is personalły acceptable. 


Phase II 
Career: Early Establishment 


1. Developing a rhythm of life geared 
to the world of work. 

. Adapting one’s performance to the mul- 
tiple criteria for good job performance, 
to which the skills learned in the train- 
ing phase must be accommodated. 

3. Broadening the rangs of tasks dealt 

with in the course of one’s work to 
suit the expectations of the work role. 

4. Developing gratifying leisure activities. 
5. Developing a self-image consistent 

with new status. 

1. Accommodating oneself to relations 

with peers on the job. 

2. Accommodating oneself to the au- 

thority structure of the job. 

3. Developing commitment to work and 

loyalty to the organization and to 
one’s professioral reference groups. 


N 


1. Establishing an identity as a couple. 

2. Developing a mutually satisfactory 
sexual adjustment for the engagement 
period. 

3. Developing a mutually satisfactory 

_ orientation to family planning. 

4. Establishing a mutually satisfactory 
mode of communication. 

5. Establishing satisfactory relations with 
others. 

6. Developing a mutually satisfactory 
work pattern. 

7. Developing a mutually satisfactory 
leisure pattern. 

8. Developing a mutually satisfactory plan 
for the wedding and early marriage. 
9., Establishing a mutually satisfactory 

decision-making pattern. 


Family: Honeymoon 

1, Learning to participate in an intimate 
sexual relationship. 

2. Learning to live in close association 
with the spouse. 

1, Developing mutually satisfactory sex- 
ual relations, 

2. Developing a mutually satisfactory 
shared experience as a basis for the 
later marital relationship. 


Family: Early Marriage 

1, Helping to establish the home base, 

2. Accommodating daily living patterns 
to the marital situation. 

3. Developing further sexual competence. 

4. Developing an appropriate commit- 
ment to the marriage. : 

Š. Developing a self-concept congruent, 
with one’s marital role. 





1. Cooperating with spouse to set up the 
home base. 

2. Developing a mutually satisfactory 
network of external relations. 

3. Developing an internal organization 
for managing domestic routines. 

4. Developing mutual esteem and a posi- 
tive orientation to the marriage. 


38 Rhona Rapoport, op. cit; Rhona Rapoport and Robert Rapoport, op. cit., 1964. 
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work at all. Similarly, in the early career- 
establishment phase, married individuals 
must to some degree accommodate the de- 
mands of the work situation to domestic life. 
Patterns of accommodating work to family 
needs and developing a family life in the 
context of a career are the resultants of the 
task-accomplishment process with which we 
are now concerned. 

A survey of 1954 graduates of three tech- 
nical universities indicates that the wife’s 
religion is related to career line choices.57 
The graduate’s own religion is not signifi- 
cantly correlated with mobility, but those 
with Catholic or Jewish wives were less likely 
to move about geographically. Graduates 
with Catholic wives had less intense a general 
professional orientation, even on a local 
basis; within the profession such individuals 
are found more frequently in the lower tech- 
nical or managerial jobs. The lower-level 


career type is associated with a conventional. 


family structure in which the division of 
labor is based on highly differentiated sex 
roles rather than on the more “joint” organi- 
zation of shared activities and decision- 
making characteristic of graduates who ex- 
press a stronger commitment to professional 
values and a greater tendency to seek science- 
oriented {research or academic) positions. 

The following specimen case from our in- 
tensive interview series involves the socio- 
cultural features just described, but the out- 
come deviates from the modal one in our 
sample. Not only does it illustrate relations 
among patterns of career, marital and in- 
dividual functioning, but it shows how the 
“task” framework permits us to explain a 
wider range of variant patterns. 


TASK ACCOMPLISHMENT AS AN INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLE IN A VARIANT CASE 


Rosalie was the only child in an urban 
Jewish family possessing considerable wealth 
and many cultural interests. Relations within 
her family of orientation, however, were some- 
what strained, and one of her own goals was 
to achieve a warm and happy family life. 


317 This survey, reported in Rapoport and Lau- 


' mann, op. cit, was conducted by mailing career 


questionnaires to all 1954 graduates of three tech- 
nical universities representing a spectrum of techno- 
logical types, in the northeastern region of the U.S. 
The case presented here was drawn from a sample 
of recent graduates of the same institutions. 


Elmer, on the other hand, grew-up in a large, 
very warm and tight-knit small-town Protes- 
tant family and was, from childhood, a “typi- 
cal” American boy in his interests. He was 
athletic, loved to tinker with automobiles, 
considered being a mechanic but in view of 
his aptitude responded to the scholarships that 
enabled him to attend a technical university. 

During Elmer’s career in the university, 
he “shopped around” in various courses and 
programs, but his grades and summer job 
experiences in his first two years confirmed 
his basically “hardware” orientation to tech- 
nological studies. He performed at an “aver- 
age” level of academic accomplishment, a 
level made relatively easy for him by his 
natural aptitudes. The reason he gave for not 
doing better was that he didn’t feel that the 
commitment required to get top grades was 
worth it in terms of his other values: an 
easier pace of life and maintenance of social 
relationships including dating -relationships. 
He was confident that he would do well as an 
engineer without taxing himself unduly dur- 
ing his university years, that he was learning 
enough to be conversant with the relevant 
fields, and that he could qualify for a wide 
range of technical jobs‘in his field, increasing 
his specialized knowledge on his own when 
he found out what a specific job required. , 
At the university, Elmer’s professors were 
aware that he was meeting the requirements 
of the program relatively easily, but not 
making the extra effort needed for outstand- 
ing performance. He got on well with his 
peers and belonged to a fraternity. Here 
again, others felt that he took life relatively 
easily, coing enough to get through com-’ 
fortably but not placing himself under undue 
strain, His summer job experiences confirmed 
his technical skills, and he knew by the end 
of the second summer that he could already 
perform many of the role requirements of 
professional engineers, but that his problem 
would be to find a career line that would do 
more than provide a source of income. He did 
not., seek: more challenging professional in- 
terests, but rather greater personal meaning 
in his extra-professional activities. After he 
became engaged to Rosalie, who was a stu- 
dent in a neighboring university, he began 
to participate in the more cosmopolitan and 
humanistic world of her interests. 

Rosalie, a student of social work, was in- 
tensely preoccupied with the need to find 
socially significant meaning in her life and 
activities. She was dedicated to various wel- 
fare interests and to such causes as the civil 
liberties movement. While she did not value 
the accumulation of money as a goal in itself, 
she had wide-ranging interests and would 
eventually require a fairly high living stand- 
ard. Unlike the modal Jewish wife in our sur- 
vey, however, she was familistic without being 
“local.” She was willing to go anywhere so 


` long as there was a chance for her to do good 


works, 
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During their engagement, Elmer and Rosa- 
lie discussed various issues of family life. and 
actually rehearsed possible future joint in- 
volvements when Elmer took summer jobs 
associated with social work agencies. He ap- 
plied some of his technical skills to automobile 
maintenance and various odd jobs, while she 
worked at apprentice social-work tasks. He 
experienced gratification not only from the 
technical application of his skills, but from 
doing something worthwhile, and jointly with 
Rosalie. He began to think of career possibi- 
lities that would cultivate the rewards he 
experienced in this type of situation. Thus, 
these summer experiences, followed through 
in his junior and senior years at the univer- 
sity, gave Elmer and Rosalie a basis for work- 
ing out a possible pattern of life together and 
at the same time allowed him to reconsider 
his own career plans, the issues of which were 
becoming acute as his graduation approached. 
During their engagement, they frequently 
visited each other’s families and worked out 
satisfactory relations all around, resolving 
such issues as religious participation and so on. 

By the time of graduation, when the critical 
issues of job choice were at hand, Rosalie and 
Elmer had worked out together the following 
plan. He would take a job in the airplane 
company that had given him scholarships 
throughout his educational career. Although 
he was not under pressure to repay this as a 
debt, he did feel a moral obligation he wished 
to discharge, “all other things being equal.” 
The fact that they had a plant nearby would 
allow her to finish her training and together 
they could continue to consolidate their posi- 
tion as a family and to visit both families of 
orientation, His prospective job was neither 
too abstract for his training nor too “purely 
hardware” to interest him. He was sure that 
the job would satisfy many of his technical 
requirements, which he had spelled out quite 
explicitly to himself and explored in detail 
with company representatives and through 
company visits, as well as his financial require- 
ments. He was less certain, however, that it 
would satisfy his growing interest in doing 
something worthwhile for humanizy and in 
working with people over problems with which 
they personally were concerned. 

In discussing future phases of their work- 
family development, Elmer and Rosalie 
planned to consider mutually acceptable al- 
ternatives. They felt that they would be 
less interested in living locally, as time went 
on, but would go wherever the best situation, 
that is, a satisfactory job for Elmer, was 
available; welfare work was more or less 
universally available for her. From Elmer's 
point of view, however, the enthusiasm that 
she had generated for good causes made him 
more interested in finding something in which 
they could both participate. He mentioned as 
one alternative a career in teaching. Perhaps 
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they would put in a period with the Peace 
Corps. 

Their wedding took place in his home town 
and church. Afterwards, their honeymoon was 
assisted financially by her parents. Their phys- 
ical intimacy, which was satisfactory for 
both, seemed to be cemented by the idealistic 
goals that they re-emphasized as binding them 
together and over-riding their differences in 
background. On the job he was popular with 
colleagues and considered intelligent and 
competent by his employers. Though only 
average at the universiży, his performance 
was more than adequate in the industrial 
setting, and he was considered stable profes- 
sional material for an ordarly advance through 
technical and perhaps managerial promotion 
within the firm. 

Elmer missed a feeling of fulfillment in this 
kind of work, however, and as he had half 
expecied prior to enterizg the job, he began 
actively to entertain the idea of changing his 
career line. At our last contact with them, 
they had decided to make joint application 
to the Peace Corps. Following this experience, 
he resolved to enter teaching, probably in 
secondary-school science. He and Rosalie were 
planning a family life in which both would 
work, and in which the pursuit of their in- 
terests and values would prevail over at- 
tachments to locality and extended family 
contacts. 


In Phase I, both Elmer and Rosalie were 
involved in career as well as engagement 
tasks, Each accomplished satisfactorily the 
tasks set by the curriculum; neither had dif- 
ficulties with the financial task. They both 
pursued their career training without pres- 
sure and attained much personal gratification 
from their courtship; they accepted uni- 
versity requirements and competed with their 
peers while maintaining good interpersonal 
relations, and both sustained satisfactory re- 
lations with their families. During their en- 
gagement, each developec a responsible eco- 
nomic orientation and an eppropriate pattern, 
in terms of each other’s norms, of gratifica- 
tion in an intense emotional relationship. 
Their family-planning and communications 
patterns were mutually satisfactory, and 
they established satisfactory relations with 
others, including their parental families; 
they planned successfully for the wedding 
and its immediate aftermath. 

In his relations with Rosalie at this time, 
Elmer’s values and personality underwent 
considerable development. His previously 
covert conflict between a conventional tech- 
nical career and a more humanistic one be- 
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came overt. In choosing his first job, he had 
a number of attractive options; he chose to 
remain with the firm that had financed his 
training. Although this did not satisfy his 
humanistic goals it did offer the character- 
istics he desired in a technical job. 

In the job he performed satisfactorily but 
was personally dissatisfied because his work 
activities did not further his humanistic 
goals. As his wife entered the critical transi- 
tion of graduation, a new family-work deci- 
sion was precipitated, involving the resolution 
of conflicts between work and family life as 
well as his intrapersonal conflict. 

This case indicates how the task-accomp- 
lishment framework supplements the tradi- 
tional predictive analysis, relating antecedent 
variables like religion, social class, personality 
and value orientations to the outcome. We 
would hold that even if it were possible to 
introduce a wide range of other independent 
variables with known effects the task- 
accomplishment framework would still pro- 
vide an important set of intervening varia- 
bles, showing how the antecedent variables 
are interrelated in the specific situation of 
transition. For example, even if we could 
measure the personality dispositions of Elmer 
and Rosalie, to show that she was less com- 
mitted to her parental family and values 
than the modal Jewish wife in our culture 
and that he was more sensitive to human 
problems than the modal engineer, several 
outcomes would still be possible. For ex- 
ample, Rosalie and Elmer could have been 
expected to settle close to his family, under 
which circumstances Rosalie might have 
used his family as a substitute basis for 
realizing the culturally valued familial. ties 
that had been unsatisfactory in her own 
particularly family background. Elmer might 
then have derived sufficient gratification of 
his humanistic interests through her work, 
through his leisure activities, or through 
management or personnel work. Other possi- 
bilities include those actually mentioned, e.g., 
the Peace Corps or teaching, new lines of 
endeavor that were of interest to both. 

By closely analyzing their patterns of 
coping with status transitions, we have 
learned just how this couple dealt with their 
divergent backgrounds and values so as to 
find mutually acceptable solutions. The pat- 
terns of task accomplishment themselves 
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helped to determine the outcome. For ex- 
ample, their efforts to share each other’s in- 
terests as much as possible led to his taking 
a summer job in her sphere of interest rather 
than in the usual line of engineering summer 
jobs, an experience that contributed to a 
change in his conception of his capacities 
and career alternatives. 


CONCLUSION 


At critical transition points in work and 
family role systems, patterns of task ac- 
complishment in one sphere affect those in 
the other. While -the inter-system influence 
is probably maximal when individuals are un- 
dergoing transitions in both simultaneously, 
all points of status transition necessarily in- 
volve a process of readjustment, potentially 
affecting not only the specific behavioral 
spheres, but others linked to it. 

When transitions occur simultaneously in 
two spheres, conflicts and stresses are not 
necessarily multiplied. The concurrence of 
the challenges presented by the two sets of 
tasks may, under some circumstances, have 
mutually beneficial consequences, and coping 
with one set of challenges does not necessarily 
detract from performance on others. Mobili- 
zation of latent types and levels of involve- 
ment, perhaps hitherto impossible for the 
individual in question, may improve his 
capacity to make choices and to commit him- 
self to a challenging performance level, rather 
than making him perform one set of tasks 
at the expense of the other. Task accomplish- 
ment in conformity to normative patterns 
for the group to which the individual belongs 
does not necessarily entail good psychological 
functioning, nor does task accomplishment in 
a variant pattern necessarily entail stressful 
consequences. 

The problem of apportioning ego involve- 
ments, or “sub-identities,” 8 is a vital one 
in contemporary society. On the one hand, 
a great variety of possible patterns are 
available, due to rapid social change and to 
the complexity of urban life. On the other 
hand, the traditional emphasis is so much 
on achievement, productivity, competence 


and similar values that men find it difficult 


88 Robert L. Kahn and R. P. French, “A Program- 
matic Approach to Studying the Industria] Environ- 
ment and Mental Health,” The Journal of Social 
Issues, 17 (July, 1962). 
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to look elsewhere for self-fulfillment. But 
with the increase in shared activities, the 
family can play a new role in relation tc the 
world of work. Family and work are no 
longer subject to a single overarching set 
of role prescriptions in an integrated cultural 
whole, nor are family functions as resi-lual 
as they are when work is either overvalued 
or alienative, as it was in the era following 
the industrial revolution. Individuals now 
have a wider range of possibilities to consider 
in choosing both work and spouse, and 
greater freedom in organizing family life in 
relation to job requirements. Social prescrip- 
tions set broad limits of acceptability but 
family structure, both internally and in rela- 
tion to work, is increasingly determinec. by 
the individuals’ personality needs, their inter- 
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personal “fit” and, as a derivative of these 
dimensions, their capacity to cope with the 
tasks specific to each phase of family life. 
Similarly, the career options open to individ- 
uals, particularly in the high-demand pro- 
fessions, are numerous enough to permit each 
person to develop a pattern of work partici- 
pation according to his personality needs, 
his relations with others, and his capacity 
to cope with the tasks of career development 
at each phase. Fitting participation patterns 
in work and family togetker, like coping with 
the tasks posed within eazh sphere, is partly 
a matter of an individual style that emerges 
as the individuals meet each successive situa- 
tion, rather than the outcome of conformity 
to or deviance from a preexisting normative 
pattern. À 7 


SMALL GROUP AS SOCIAL INSTITUTION * 


Jerry S. CLloyp 
University of Nebraska 


Small group studies have typically employed a frame of reference in which observed phe- 
nomena are regarded as the spontaneous product of face-to-face contact in a specified situa- 
tion. Social structure has been conceived as either artijicialy and formally imposed from 
outside the group or as emergent from the interaction of the group’s members. It is suggested 
here that the small group as such exhibits many of the characteristics of a social institution. 
Evidence for this view is found in the linkage of the small group with imtortant cultural 
values, in popular criteria for the evalnation of groups and behavior withia them, in ex- 
plicit socialization for small groub behavior, in the sanctions applied to persons who are 
ineffective in small group relationships and in structural patierns common to concretely 
unique groups. Treating the small group as social institution has certain implications for 
interpreting past research and beginning new lines of investigation; these are examined. 


theoretical approach not generally rec- 

ognized as appropriate to the study of 
small group phenomena. The institutional 
and small group frames of reference have 
generally been kept separate, both logically 
and in the research interests of particular 
sociologists. The logical basis of this separa- 
tion appears to be a tendency to regard the 
two as referring to different levels of abstrac- 
tion from social phenomena. Institutional 
theory usually treats face-to-face interaction 
as an essentially spontaneous source of vari- 
ation in the interstitial areas that formal 


T HE purpose of this essay is to suggest a 


* Revision of a paper read at the annual meeting 
of the Midwest Sociological Society, April, 1963. 


organization does not control. Homans’ dis- 
tinction between the institutional and the 
sub-institutional, relegating the institutional 
to the category of “givens,” represents the 
same kind of thinking where small-group in- 
teraction is the primary concern.* 

Small group studies have generally tended 
to focus on process, instizutional studies on 
large-scale structure. In the study of con- 
crete organizations, the formal system is 
analyzed as an institution, while small group 
theory is drawn upon to explain phenomena 
of the informal system. It is not unusual to 


1 George C. Homans, Socicl Behavior: Its Ele- 
mentary Forms, New York: Harcourt Brace, 1961, 
pp. 378-398. 
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speak of the impact of the institution on 
small group interaction or vice-versa, but in 
either case, one class of phenomena is seen as 
an influence on the one under primary con- 
sideration rather than an intrinsic part of it. 

Despite the tendency for smail group 
studies to be more concerned with process 
than with structure, some have investigated 
structure.* Group structure has been treated 
as a network of affective relations, as a net- 
work of communication, as an organization 
of functional roles, as a power structure and 
as a field of forces including group standards, 
aspirations, and cohesiveness. 

Structural concepts have been treated as 
both experimental and dependent variables 
in small group research, Among the studies 
that treat group structure as an experimental 
variable are the Lippitt studies of group at- 
mospheres—authoritarian, democratic and 
laissez faire, organized vs. unorganized and 
so on. Bavelas and others have manipulated 
group structure in the form of communica- 
tion networks.* Stuart Adams’ study of status 
congruence treats group structure as a status- 
role system." 

Structure has been treated as a dependent 
variable in two major types of approach, one 
treating structure as an equilibrium emergent 
from the interaction process and the other 
viewing internal structure as a response to 


2 The use of structural concepts in small group 
research has been surveyed by Michael S. Olmsted, 
The Smal Group, New York: Random House, 
1961, pp. 94-132, and Murray Horwitz, “The Con- 
ceptual Status of Group Dynamics,” Review of 
Educational Research, 23 (October, 1953), pp. 300~ 
328. 

8 Ronald Lippitt, “An Experimental Study of the 
Effect of Democratic and Authoritarian Group At- 
mosphere,” University of Iowa Studies in Child 
Welfare, 16 (1940), pp. 43-195. 

4 Examples are Alex Bavelas, “Communication 
Patterns in Task Oriented Groups,” in Dorwin 
Cartwright and Alvin Zander (eds.), Groug Dy- 
namics, Evanston, Il.: Row, Peterson, 1960, pp. 
669-682; Hatold J. Leavitt, “Some Effects of Cer- 
tain Communication Patterns on Group Perform- 
ance,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
46 (January, 1951), pp. 38-50; Mark Mulder, 
“Communication Structure, Decision Structure and 
Group Performance,” Sociometry, 23 (March, 1960), 
pp. 1-14. 

5 Stuart Adams, “Status Congruency as a Variable 
in Small Group Performance,” Social Forces, 32 
(October, 1953), pp. 16-22. 
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environmental conditions. Borgatta and 
Bales have cited evidence that groups tend 
to develop characteristic interaction profiles 
and reconstituted groups tend to reproduce 
their former interaction patterns.® Homans 
cites several studies in which external con- 
ditions, by affecting interaction frequency, 
have produced ties of sentiment within 
groups.” 

The disturbing possibility remains, how- 
ever, that the effects observed in these stu- 
dies are due to the interaction of the vari- 
ables manipulated with culturally established 
expectations that group members bring to 
the experiment. It would be unfair to say 
that this possibility has been ignored uni- 
versally. Broom and Selznick mention it ex- 
plicitly in their comments on the Lippitt 
studies, and Zelditch concludes his cross- 
cultural study by refuting the hypothesis 
that instrumental vs. social-emotional role 
differentiation is culturally determined.’ 
Strodtbeck’s study of husband-wife interac- 
tion over revealed differences in Mormon, 
Texan and Navaho families assumes cultural 
differences in group expectations and finds 
support for these assumptions.1° Both the 
latter studies, however, deal with the family 
and are properly classified as studies of the 
relation between dynamic group processes 
and institutional form. They are studies of 
small group and social institution, rather 
than small group as social institution. My 
basic concern here is with the extent to 
which small groups in general exhibit struc- 
tural features that can be accounted for in 
terms of an underlying social institution. 


8 Robert F. Bales and Edgar F. Borgatta, “Size 
of Group as a Factor in the Interaction Profile,” in 
A. Paul Hare, Edgar F. Borgatta, and Robert F. 
Bales (eds.), Small Groups, New York: A. A. 
Knopf, 1955, pp. 396-413, and “Interaction of In- 
dividuals in Reconstituted Groups,” Sociometry, 16 
(November, 1953), pp. 302-320, 

T Homans, op. cdt., pp. 208-214. 

8 Leonard Broom and Philip Selznick, Sociology 
(2nd ed.), Evanston, UL: Row Peterson, 1958, p. 20, 

9 Morris Zelditch, Jr., “Role Differentiation in 
the Nuclear Family: A Comparative Study,” in 
Talcott Parsons, Robert F. Bales et al, Family, 
Socialization and Interaction Process, Glencoe, I.: 
The Free Press, 1955, pp. 307-351. y 

10 Fred L. Strodtbeck, “Husband-Wife Interaction 
over Revealed Differences,” in A. Paul Hare, Edgar 
F. Borgatta and Robert F, Bales (eds.), op. cit., 
pp. 464—492. . 
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INSTITUTIONAL ASPECTS OF THE 
SMALL GROUP 


The term “institution” has a wide range 
of meanings in sociological usage. For pres- 
ent purposes we can begin by eliminating 
usages that treat as an institution any porm 
that is formalized, formally sanctioned or 
recognized as having more than private sig- 
nificance, as well as usages that treat the 
institution as a concrete group. 

I shall follow Harry Johnson in using the 
term “social institution” for “a complex nor- 
mative pattern that is widely accepted as 
binding in a particular society or part 3f a 
society.” 4 Johnson’s definition is consistent 
with MaclIver’s application of the term insti- 
tution to “the established forms or conditions 
of procedure characteristic of group activ- 
ity,” and with Maclver’s distinction be- 
tween the institution and the association, the 
rormer representing a distinctive context or 
configuration of norms and the latter the zon- 
crete group whose behavior represents these 
established forms or conditions of procecure. 

Some writers would limit the term ins-itu- 
tion to configurations of norms that are ex- 
plicitly stated and formally sanctioned, but 
Cooley has pointed out that the institution 
has its real existence in the traditional ideas 
of the people.® Written codes are primarily 
means of communicating these ideas to others 
and ensuring their integrity. Justice Ho_mes 
concurs in this view when he describes a rule 
of law as essentially an abstraction from the 
concrete behavior of courts in the past, em- 
ployed more to predict than to determine 
future decisions.7* Cooley also states that the 
norms of an institution may be largely im- 
plicit—that is, “largely unconscious because 
largely common to all the group.” 1 Thus 
the institution is essentially a distinctive 
context for behavior, a frame of relerence in 
which individual acts or sentiments accuire 
their meaning.1¢ 

11 Harry M. Johnson, Sociology, New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1960, p. 22. 

12 Robert Maclver, Society, New Yerk: Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1937, p. 14. 

18 Charles H. Cooley, Social Organization, New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925, p. 314. 

14 Oliver W. Holmes, “The Path of the Law,” 
in Oliver W. Holmes (ed.), Collected Legal Pcpers, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1921, pp. 167-20. 


15 Cooley, loc. cit. 
16 Newcomb has emphasized the strategic im- 
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The small group has at least these in- 
stitutional characteristics: It is recognized 
as a distinctive context for social behavior, 
valued for its own sake and integrated with 
the values of other important institutions. 
Its values give rise to norms assigning mean- 
ing to the behavior of groups and to behavior 
within groups. These norms include expecta- 
tions with respect to the differentiation and 
integration of activities and their allocation 
to the roles of group members. The configura- 
tion of norms defining group behavior is 
transmitted by both diffuse and specific so- 
cialization practices and its form is main- 
tained by both implicit and explicit sanc- 
tioning. To say that the structure of an 
existing small group is a unique configura- 


tion of norms, validated from the total 


range culturally available, is no more than 
can be said of any concrete association or- 


` ganized in the context of any institution.’ 


American culture contains an ideology of 
the small group. This ideology is expressed 
in day-to-day conversation about social re- 
lationships, in advice columns in newspapers, 
and in the popular inspirational literature of 
human relations. For more systematic ex- 
pressions of this ideology one can look to 
the “practical” small group books designed 
to aid participants in committees, boards and 
so on.!8 Without disparagement it can be 
said that many of these books, like “func- 
tional” marriage and family texts, are not 


portance of such frames of reference and the fact 
that they both result from communication and make 
communication possible. Theodore M. Newcomb, 
Soctal Psychology, New York: Dryden Press, 1950, 
pp. 267-275. 

17 This statement is in some respects parallel to 
the one Hertzler makes on the standard components 
of institutions as exemplified by the family. Joyce 
O. Hertzler, American Social Institutions, Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1961, pp. 231-232. The outline 
of institutional characteristics of small groups de- 
veloped below is organized around Hertzler’s system 
of standard institutional sub-structures: op. cit., pp. 
35-73, 95-106, 185-192. 

18 For examples, see Frederick S. Halman, Group 
Leadership and Democratic Action, New York: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1951; Alan F. Klein, Society, 
Democracy and the Group, New York: William 
Morrow, 1953; D. M. Hall, Dynamics of Group 
Action, Danville, IL: Interstate Printers and Pub- 
lishers, 1957; George M. Beal, Joseph M. Bohlen 
and J. Neil Raudabaugh, Leadership and Dynamic 
Group Action, Ames: Iowa State University Press, 
1962. 
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primarily scientific analyses of human be- 
havior. Rather, they express the ideology 
and code of a social institution, and they 
draw on scientific research to construct a 
validating myth for the behavior they pre- 
scribe. 

The content of this ideology is too fa- 
miliar to need much elaboration. As soci- 
ologists, we find it difficult to disagree with 
arguments that the group is the only natural 
human setting, that it is the very basis of 
civilization, that a civilization that shatters 
group life will have unhappy citizens.1* We 
can recognize, however, that such statements 
are not so much social science as affirmations 
of faith. 

The values attached to the group are 
integrated with those of other institutions. 
Harry Johnson remarks on the charismatic 
quality of the jury in our legal system.” 
This charisma is attributed to a small group: 
rational-legal requirements apply to its for- 
mation and to the procedure by which a case 
is presented to it for decision. Errors in ful- 
filling these requirements make the case sub- 
ject to appeal, but the jury is very nearly 
treated as infallible.” In less striking form, 
perhaps, this attitude toward the group is 
ubiquitous in our culture. In the business 
world, decisions are made by management 
teams, reflecting an American interest in 
sports in which groups are organized in com- 
petitive teams. The value of small group in- 
teraction is emphasized in social work, in 
solving family problems, and in religious or- 
ganizations. In the jam session and “brain- 
storming” Americans demonstrate a faith in 
the small group as an instrument of creativ- 
ity.?? 

If tbe group is so highly valued in the 
abstract, the behavior of concrete groups can 


19 George C. Homans, The Human Group, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1950, pp. 453-468; D. M. 
Hall, op. ciè, pp. 11, 85, 227. 

40 Johnson, op. cit., p. 326. 

21 Jerome M. Frank, Courts on Trial, Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1949, pp. 23-24, 37-61. 

22 Donald W. Taylor, Paul C. Berry and Clif- 
ford H. Block, “Does Group Participation When 
Using Brainstorming Facilitate or Inhibit Creative 
Thinking”? Administrative Science Quarterly, 3 
(1958), pp. 23-47. In this experiment groups proved 
to be less creative than individuals. One wonders 
whether such findings will eventually destroy the 
faith. 
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hardly be 2 matter of indifference. Thus, the 
same valu2s become criteria for evaluating 
particular groups, not only in popular cul- 
ture, but in the lists of group dimensions in- 
vestigated by sociologists. The charisma of 
group decision has something to do with our 
concern ta measure group consensus. Group 
consensus depends upon shared attitudes, 
which maze morale important. The link- 
age of small group values with primary 
group values leads to an emphasis on co- 
hesiveness* In an achievement-oriented so- 
ciety, the productivity of the group is a 
matter of concern. 

If the values attached to the group pro- 
vide criteria for evaluating groups, these 
criteria in turn provide standards of behav- 
ior in groups. In popular culture the good 
leader is one who knows how to “win friends 
and influence people”—that is, how to pro- 
duce cohesiveness and consensus, A good 
group is cemocratic, so it is important to 
distinguish interactions in which ego gives 
suggestions, implying autonomy for other, 
from those in which ego “attempts to dom- 
inate.” Greup morale depends in part on the 
releases of tension through joking and laugh- 
ter; in popular culture, the good member is 
one whe cen take a joke. Norms for behavior 
in groups are derived from the value and 
meaning o? groups as such. 

In addition to these ideological and norma- 
tive aspects, a social institution includes con- 
ventions by which behavior is organized and 
coordinated. As distinguished from norms 
that define the content of the institution, 
these norms provide for the differentiation 
and integration of its activities and for the 
allocation of activities to group members. 
In formal organizations these norms take the 
form of explicit status-role definitions and 
tables of o-ganization. In the informal small 
group this kind of organization is largely 
absent, and its absence may account for the 
present teadency to treat such groups as 
unstructured. The absence of explicit struc- 


28 Cf. Stemer’s critical analysis of the related 
assumption that accurate social perception is essen- 
tial for group efficiency. Ivan D. Steiner, “Inter- 
personal Bekavior.as Influenced by Accuracy of 
Social Perception,” in E. P. Hollander and Raymond 
G. Hunt (eds.), Current Perspectives in Social 
Psychology, New York: Oxford University Press, 
1963, pp. 263~268. 
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ture, however, does not mean that such 
groups lack any institutionalized organizing 
principles. 

Students of linguistic and kinship syscems 
have ‘pointed out that people may behave in 
terms of elaborate organizing systems with- 
out being able to abstract their principles. A 
- child can speak correct English without ever 
having heard of parts of speech. Thus the 
question is not so much whether group mem- 
bers are aware of anything approximating a 
“grammar” of small group behavior as 
whether there is any evidence that they be- 
have in terms of some such system. Evidence 
is to be found in uniformities of organizetion 
running through the behavior of small 
groups, especially those involving the ex- 
pectations in terms of which group members 
` interact. 

Certain empirical regularities have been 
detected in the ways in which group mem- 
' bers differentiate the various activities in 
which they are collectively engaged. The 
Bales and Slater studies show a typical dif- 
ferentiation of instrumental and social-emo- 
tional behavior.2* From a factor analysis of 
studies employing a wide range of initial 
dimensions, Launor Carter developed three 
dimensions or types of behavior (individual 
prominence and achievement, aiding attain- 
ment by group, and sociability), which seem 
to apply to a large number of investiga- 
tions.” These findings are not in conflict, so 
far as each indicates the general lines along 
which activities are differentiated. Botk ap- 
pear to be replicable, and there is some evi- 
dence that group members tend to differ- 
entiate leading roles along these lines even 
before developing a stable allocation of these 
roles to particular group members.”® 

That the behavior of members of informal 
groups does tend to be perceived as a series 
of unique roles does not mean that such 
roles are randomly composed. Though not 
set in a contest of small group research, 


34 Robert F. Bales and Philip E. Skter, "Role 
Differentiation in Small Decision-Makirg Grcups,” 
in Parsons, Bales et al., op. cit., pp. 253-306. 

25 Launor F. Carter, “Recording and Evaluating 
the Performance of Individuals as Members of 
_Small Groups,” in Hare, Borgatta and Bales (eds.), 
Smal Groups, op. cit., pp. 492-497. 

46 Jerry S. Cloyd, “Functional Differentiation and 
the Structure of Informal Groups,” The Sociological 
Quarterly, 5 (Summer, 1964) pp. 243-250, 
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eas 


Asch’s experiments with the warm-cold vari- 


.able in inter-personal perception and Wish- 


ner’s study of trait linkages in inter-personal 
perception do demonstrate that impressions 
of others are selective and organized." 
There is evidence that even the unique roles 
of small group members contain configura- 
tions or patterns of role behavior of which 
the content and organization are not unique 
to particular roles or groups.*® Moreover, 
these patterns appear to be related both to 
the accuracy with whica the player of a 
given role is perceived by others and to the 
kind of behavior to which he is sensitive in 
others.?® Thus, the activities of small groups 
are differentiated in ways which are both 
more permanent and mors abstract than any 
concrete group or system of allocating those 
activities. 

In addition to provicing for functional 
differentiation, an organizing system pro- 
vides for the integration of differentiated 
parts. Bales®° and Stephan and Mishler ®t 
have discovered significant regularities in 
the distribution of interaction in groups. 
Bales’ interaction profiles vary sufficiently 
from group to group to indicate that more or 
less unique group patterns are established, 
but they also reveal a marked underlying 
uniformity among large numbers of groups of 
approximately the same size.®* These regu- 
larities have generally been interpreted as 


27 Solomon E. Asch “Forming Impressions of 
Personality,” Journal of Abnormal and Soctal 
Psychology, 41 (July, 1946) pp. 258-290, and 
Julius Wishner, “Re-analysis of ‘Impressions of 
Personality, ” Psychological Review, 67 (March, 
1960), pp. 96-112. 

28 Jerry S. Cloyd, “Patterrs of Role Behavior in 
Informal Interaction,” Sociometry, 27 (June, 1964) 
pp. 161-173. 

29 Jerry S. Cloyd “Role Behavior and Inter- 
personal Perception in Task Criented Groups,” paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Sociological Association, Los Angeles, 1963. 

20 Robert F. Bales, Fred L. Strodtbeck, Theodore 
M. Mills and Mary E. Roseborough, “Channels of 
Communication in Small Groups,” American Soci- 
ological Review, 16 (August, 1951), pp. 461-468. 

81 Frederick F. Stephan and Elliot G. Mishler, 
“The Distribution of Participation in Small Groups: 
An Exponential Approxima-ion,” American Soci- 
ological Review, 17 (August, 1952), pp. 482-486. 

82 Robert L. Hamblin and L. Keith Miller, “Vari- 
ations in Interaction Profiles and Group Size,” 
The Sociological Quarterly, 2 (April, 1961), pp. 105- 
117. 
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generic to small groups as interaction sys- 
tems, which implies that they are spontane- 
ous, rather than institutionally patterned. 
But the latter interpretation fits as well as 
the former, in the absence of inductive cross- 
cultural research on this point.5* 
Institutional conventions also allocate 
various activities among the members of 
groups behaving in terms of the institution. 
This involves the association of specific or 
generalized patterns of behavior with cues 
surrounding the person. Stuart Adams’ study 
of status congruence shows that group mem- 
bers are better satisfied when the behavior 


of specific members “makes sense” in terms . 


of what might be expected of them on the 
basis of other cues such as age.** Homans 
interprets Adams’ findings and those of J. V. 
Clark in a study of checkers and bundlers in 
a supermarket as evidence that social ease 
and confidence are enhanced when the re- 
ward, less cost, of each man is directly pro- 
portional to his investments.®® It requires 
some straining, however, to see such char- 
acteristics as sex, educational attainment or 
aspiration, and age as investments in the ac- 
tivities of the groups in question. Are these 
not, instead, the conventional cues around 
which behavioral expectations are oriented 
in a wide range of activities? The social ease 
. associated with this kind of congruence may 
be due to the correspondence between actual 
behavior and the implicit expectations 
aroused by such cues. 

The ideological content of an institution, 
as well as the norms that define and organ- 
ize relevant behavior, are regulated through 
socialization practices transmitting the in- 
stitution to succeeding generations and sanc- 
tions limiting deviation from it. If the reader 
has begun to see the small group as an in- 
stitution, there is probably little need to do 
more than sketch the multiplicity of soc- 
jalization practices and sanctions that sur- 
round this pattern in American society. 


88 The remarks of William F. Whyte and Allan 
Holmberg on the absence of the kidding pattern 
in Latin America might lead one to expect systematic 
differences in the interaction profiles of Anglo- 
American and Latin-American Groups. See “Human 
, Problems of U.S. Enterprise in Latin America,” 
Human Organization, 15 (Fall, 1956), p. 8. 

84 Adams, op. cit. 

28 Homans, Socal Behavior: 
Forms, op. cit., pp. 256-264. 
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Training for small group participation is 
an important part of the socialization carried 
on in both the family and the school. Vari- 
ous authors have stressed the function of 
early experiences in the family as prototypes 
for interpersonal relationships, techniques 
and roles.2% Especially provocative is Hsu’s 
suggestion that the emphasis placed by the 
kinship system on potential nuclear family 
relationships influences the general pattern- 
ing of interpersonal behavior and thus con- 
tributes to national character.°* 

For evidence of the systematic inculcation 
of approved forms of small group behavior 
in the school, one need look no farther than 
his child’s report card. Here he is quite 
likely to find that, through the rating of such 
traits as “gets along well with others,” 
“ability to lead,” “ability to follow,” the 
child’s conformity to the teacher’s image of 
effective group participation has received 
more attention than any other topic. De- 
velopment and exercise of small group 
values, attitudes and skills appears to be a 
common denominator in many extra-cur- 
ricular activities, including team sports. Nor 
were children’s neighborhood play groups 
“born yesterday.” The younger members 
pick up from the older some very specific 
norms of group interaction, which are passed 
on when they in turn become the senior 
members. 

The norms of effective group participation 
are not lightly sanctioned in American soci- | 
ety. Many employers are more interested in 
the college graduate’s participation in “activi- 
ties” as evidence of his effectiveness in 


86 Jurgen Ruesch, “Experiments in Psychother- 
apy: IL. Individual Social Techniques,” Journal of 
Social Psychology, 29 (February, 1949), pp. 3-28. 

87 Francis L. K. Hsu, “American Core Value and 
National Character” and “Kinship and Ways of 
Life,” in Francis L. K. Hsu (ed.), Psychological 
Anthropology, Homewood, Il.: Dorsey Press, 1961, 
pp. 209-230, 400-456. Hsu points out that the 
importance of the husband-wife axis in the Ameri- 
can family is communicated to the child quite early 
and tends to produce discontinuity and exclusive- 
ness in social relationships generally. With this he 
contrasts such phenomena as the continuous and in- 
clusive character of the Chinese emphasis on the 
father-son axis. In keeping with Hsu’s approach, 
one might remark that a tendency to regard each 
small group as spontaneously forming its own 
structure is highly consistent with American na- 
tional character. 
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groups, than in his academic record. The 
widespread use of group interview techniques 
is further evidence of the same concern. ‘The 
reason most often cited for failure in a first 
job is not technical incompetence, but in- 
ability to fit in with a group. Hiring and fir- 
ing are fairly strong sanctions. Does the 
young business administration major in an 
experimental group forget about these sanc- 
tions and behave spontaneously, or is he 
practicing? 

If a social phenomenon is the focus’ of 
significant values and of norms that define 
and organize its content, and if all these are 
systematically inculcated and sanctioned, 
then it seems reasonable to regard that 
phenomenon as a social institution. The 
small group is not the only institution de- 
fined, in its own myth, as merely natural and 
spontaneous. 


THEORETICAL AND RESEARCH IMPLICATIONS 


An institutional frame of reference can be 
` brought to bear on certain persistent prob- 
lems in small group sociology. Approaches 
to the small group as a natural or elementary 
social phenomenon, as opposed to a cultural 
or, institutional phenomenon, have sought 
rather unsuccessfully for a substantive de- 
finition that would distinguish “small group” 
from other kinds of social phenomena.** Such 
definitions have been stated in terms of num- 
ber of members, the possibility of face-to- 
face interaction, or the possibility of each 
member’s remembering the presence of 
others as individuals; they generally take 
the form: “A small group is a number of 
persons interacting. . .” 

As an institution, the small group is de- 
fined as a cultural pattern, enacted by a 
number of persons in accordance with ex- 
pectations implicit in the nature of their 
shared goals, the number of perscns present 
and other situational stimuli. Some such def- 
inition as this would emphasize that group 
behavior flows from a definition cf situation 
activated by appropriate cues. Side by side 
with the expectations that apply to any 
small group, more specialized definitions of 


88 Allan W. Eister, “Basic Continuities in the 
Study of Small Groups,” in Howard Becker and 
Alvin Boskoff, Modern Sociological Theory, New 
York: Dryden Press, 1957, pp. 305-339. 
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situations occur, and sets of expectations vary ` 
accordingly. Observed differences in member 
response to artificially created differences in 
group structure may thus have institutional 
as well as sub-institutional origins. 

Group size apparently affects the members’ 
normative expectations.®® These expectations 
may also be influenced by cues in the be- 
havior of those who initiate interaction in the 
group, by the nature of the task, the dress . 
and demeanor of the members, and other fac- 
tors.*° An experimenter who defines the re- 


_lations among his subjects for them and 


then permits only the illusion of interaction 
may be eliciting cultural norms for the 
relation he has defined.“ Mills has argued 
persuasively that group behavior is influ- 
enced by the manner in which subjects define 
their relations with the experimenter.“ Turk 
and Wills have shown how the context of in- 
teraction between student physicians and stu- 
dent nurses is set initially by the norms ap- 
plied to that particular relationship in their 
respective subcultures.*? Milgram used group 
atmospheres simulated by tape recording to 
test the conformity-proneness of matched 
samples of Norwegian and French university 
students and found Norwegian subjects sig- 
nificantly more prone to conform to the 
actually erroneous judgements of a simulated 
group. While Milgram’s frame of reference 
was the study of national character, his 


86 John K. Hemphill, “Relations Between the 
Size of the Group and the Behavior of ‘Superior’ 
Leaders,” Journal of Soctal Psychology, 32 (August, 
1950), pp. 11-22. 

40 Some suggestions as to the influence of con- 
textual factors are to be found in Jurgen Ruesch 
and Weldon Kees, Nonverbal Communication, 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1956, and 
Ralph E. Dakin, “Cultural Occasions and Group 
Structures,” American Sociological Review, 25 
(Februery, 1960), pp. 66-74. 

41 Festinger and Thibaut’s use of instructions to 
create the variables of homogeneity—heterogeneity 


-and pressure toward uniformity are examples of 


this, Lon Festinger and John Thibaut, “Inter- 
personal Communication in Small Groups,” In Guy 
E. Swanson, Theodore M. Newcomb and Eugene 
L. Hartley (eds.), Readings in Social Psychology, 
New York: Henry Holt, 1952, pp. 125-134. 

42 Theodore M. Mills, “A Sleeper Variable in 
Small Groups Research: The Experimenter,” Pacific 
Sociological Review, 5 (Spring, 1962), pp. 21-28. 

48 Herman Turk and G. Robert Wills, “Authority 
and Interaction,” Soctometry, 27 (March, 1964), 
pp. 1-13. 
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findings might equally be interpreted as 
demonstrating different norms for group be- 
havior in the two cultures. ‘The latter inter- 
pretation is particularly supported by the 
subject’s responses to criticism from the 
simulated ‘group for their deviant judge- 
ments. Norwegian subjects tended to accept 
these criticisms passively, while French sub- 
jects tended to retaliate. To me this suggests 
that the criticism was a legitimate sanctién 
to the Norwegians while the French saw it 
as a violation.“ 

As a social institution, group behavior is 
likely to exhibit cross-cultural variation in 
-Imany respects. Among these are- the cir- 
cumstances in which the definition of situa- 
tion requires small group behavior and the 
content of behavior regarded as appropriate 
to small group settings, the internal organiza- 
tion of interaction, and the members’ re- 
sponses, in terms of cohesiveness, consensus, 
productivity, and so on,’ to given types of 
group structure or atmosphere. 

A second persistent problem in small 
group sociology has beer’ that of applying 
conclusions drawn from laboratory group 
research to other types of small group. 
Setting up a laboratory group may activate a 
configuration of norms shared by the sub- 
jects; it is at least worth finding out what 
meaning laboratory subjects assign to their 
group. Emphasis on the spontaneous emer- 
gence of group structure has precluded much 
attention to systematic typologies of groups, 
but such a typology is needed. It should be 
based, not on substantive criteria, but on the 
cues that subjects of similar cultural back- 
grounds use to estimate how much intimacy, 
how much consensus, how much control are 
appropriate to the context of a given group’s 
interaction. Given such a typology, one 
could then apply the results of research on 
laboratory groups to others that arouse 
similar expectations in the members. 

` Finally, the problem of the relation be- 
tween small group research findings and gen- 
eral sociological theory persists. Side by side 
with the denial that the characteristics of 
whole social systems can be studied in mini- 
ature in the small group, the tendency has 


44 Stanley Milgram, “Nationality and Conform- 
ity,” Scientific American, 205 (December, 1961), pp. 
45-51. 
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been to use the small group for exactly that 
purpose. Viewed as a social institution, the 
small group is not a miniature of anything, 
but a specialized behavior pattern in its own 
right. 

The contribution that small group studies 
can make to general theory thus depends on 
regarding small group behavior as one form 
of social behavior, not as the prototype of . 
all social behavior. Some of the principles 
derived will therefore refer uniquely to small 
groups as such, while the derivation of more 
abstract principles will depend upon how 
small group behavior is classified in relation 
to other social forms. 

' When institutions are classified prag- 
matically, in terms of their central functions, 
each becomes an arena in which certain 
processes common to all institutions can be 
studied more closely because of the emphasis 
they receive in one particular institution. 
Thus socialization, which must take place 
in all associations, has been more closely 
studied in the context of the family; power 
and authority, in the context of political 
organization, and so on. Tentatively, one 
might suggest that the process of adjusting 
constant social form to varying concrete 
conditions is one that can be observed most 
closely in small group settings. In fact, this 
may be the essence of the phenomenon 
hitherto seen as spontaneous emergence of 
social structure. 

A number of institutionalized patterns tend 
to cut across the boundaries established when 
institutions are pragmatically classified as 
familial, political, economic and religious. 
Among these are language, bureaucratic or- 
ganization, science, and small group behavior. 
These normative configurations, which order 
behavior in many pragmatically differen- 
tiated contexts might be called syntactic in- 
stitutions. As a syntactic institution, the 
small group is a form of behavior so ubiqui-. 
tous in society, so pervasively socialized in 
individuals, and so well adapted for flexi- 
bility that its norms are necessarily more 
implicit.and more abstract than the norms 
of formal organization. In this sense small 
group behavior is far from elementary. The 
tendency of formal organizations to focus 
about a limited purpose, as well as the need 
to stabilize and make explicit the behavioral 
requirements of the system may actually call 
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for a simpler structure than is needed for 
flexible and creative group action. The 
structure of positions is, of course, more 
highly elaborated in the formal organization, 
but the structure of the small group is more 
nearly a structure of activities then of posi- 
tions. Having this much in common with 
linguistic structure, the institutional struc- 
ture of small group behavior should therefore 
be analyzed as a context of activities or 
events.46 


45 Cf. Chris Argyris, Personality and Organisa- 
tion, New York: Harper, 1957, pp. 66-75. ` 

45 Ogden and Richards, in The Meaning of 
Meaning, define a context as “a set of entitles 
‘(things or events) related in a certain way; these 
entities have each a character such that other sets 
of entities occur, having the same characters and 
related by the same relation; and these occur 
nearly uniformly.” (Charles K. Ogden and Ivor 
A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning, New York: 
D. Appleton, 1923, p. 146.) Thus a context jis- a 
recurrent configuration of elements whose place in 
the configuration is defined by their sharing some 
abstract characteristic with other elements. For 
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The subjective spontaneity of the informal 
group may seem to deny the argument that 
small group behavior is institutional in 
nature. But this spontaneity is not random 
behavior. Probably, it flows from the implicit 
and abstract nature of norms for small group 
behavior and from the flexibility with which 
its structured activities are allocated to the 
emergent status-roles of its members. To 
view the small group as a social institution 
is to direct attention to the abstract struc- 
tures that provide contexts for face-to-face 
interaction and to the dynamics of the rela- 
tion between abstract structure and concrete 
behavior. 


example, every English sentence has its structure— 
an articulated pattern of different words—but 
“the structure of the English sentence” is a con- 
text in the sense Ogden and Richards intend. Ap- 
plied to the structural analysis of social institu- 
tions, this orientation implies a search for the 
kinds of abstract categories and relationships with 
which a grammarian describes the structure of 
language. 
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THE GROWTH AND DECLINE OF SMALL 
TOWNS AS A PROBABILITY PROCESS * 


GLENN V. Fucuitt 
The University of Wisconsin 


Urbanization has received much deserved at- 
tention. Yet, relatively speaking, the place of 
the small town in this process bas been ne- 
glected. Small towns may grow, and some be- 
come cities as urbanization proceeds. Others 
may decline, losing activities to larger places 
nearby, and making for more concentration of 
population and activities in larger cities. 

For many years writers have predicted the 
decline of the importance of the sniall town 
as a population aggregate.1 Usually these pre- 
dictions have been explained in terms of in- 
creasing concentration of activities and popula- 
tion in large centers, and tied to technological 
changes, especially in transportation. A recent 
theoretical statement on urbanization has made 
small town decline a stage in the evolution of 
population concentration.? 

Now whether or not small towns have actually 
declined might appear to be a trivial question, 
easily answered by looking in a census volume. 
But no clear-cut answers emerge from a review 
of research on this type of settlement.® A 


* This work has been supported in part by the 
Research Committee of the Graduate School from 
special funds voted by the State Legislature. 

1 Two such articles, 65 years apart, are: Henry 
J. Fletcher, “The Doom of the Small Town,” 
Forum, 19 (April, 1895), pp. 214-223, and Gustav 
E. Larson, Can Our Small Towns Survive?, Wash- 
ington: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Resource 
Development Aid, July, 1960. For a review of the 
literature on the small town see Edward Hassinger, 
“Factors Associated With Population Changes in 
Agricultural Trade Centers in Southern Minnesota, 
1940~1950,” University of Minnesota, unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, 1956. 

4Jack P. Gibbs, “The Evolution of Population 
Concentration,” Economic Geography, 39 (April, 
1963), pp. 119-129. A parallel work by Zelinsky 
traces patterns of growth and decline of rural 
counties in the United States. Wilbur Zelinsky, 
“Changes in Geographic Patterns of Rural Popula- 
tion in the United States 1790-1960," The Geo- 
graphic Review, 52 (1962), pp. 492-524. 

8 Gillette reached a pessimistic conclusion on the 
future of small places more than 40 years ago, but 
his position was soon challenged by Fry, shortly 
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primary reason for this gap in knowledge is 
the lack of a clear distinction between (1) 
changes in population size categories over time, 
and (2) changes in individual places over time. 
This analytical distinction has long been rec- 
ognized, yet no systematic attempt to relate 
these components in a study of urban growth 
could be found.‘ This is the objective of the 
present work, 


METHOD AND DATA 


One possible approach to the simultaneous 
analysis of changes in places and in size cate- 
gories, which will be developed here, is based 
on the finite Markov chain model.” This model 


thereafter. John M. Gillette, Rural Sociology, New 
York: Macmillan, 1922; Luther C. Fry, American, 
Villages; New York: George H. Doran, 1923. 
Further research by Brunner and Kolb, Brunner 
and Smith, and Brunner also led to a cautiously 
optimistic conclusion that at least most of the 
larger small towns seemed to be growing at a 
satisfactory rate. Edmund deS. Brunner and John 
H. Kolb, Rural Social Trends, New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1933; Edmund deS. Brunner and T. Lynn 
Smith, “Vilage Growth and Decline, 1930-1940,” 
Rural Sociology, 9 (June, 1944), pp. 103-115; 
Edmund deS. Brunner, “Village Growth 1940- 
1950,” Rural Sociology, 16 (June, 1951), pp. 111~ 
118, and “The Small Village, 1940-1950,” Rural 
Sociology, 17 (June, 1952), pp. 127-131. No study 
has covered more than a few decades, or systema- 
tically analyzed the relation between changing size 
categories and the growth and decline of individual 
places. 

*¥For an early discussion of this distinction, see 
Adna N. Weber, The Growth of Cities in the Nine- 
teenth Century, New York: Macmillan, 1899. Re- 
issued by Cornell University Press, 1963, p. 19. 

5 Markov models are now being employed in a 
wide range of research situations in the social 
sciences where change over time is the focus of 
interest. The closest analogues to the present use 
are in the study of social mobility, and changes in 
industry structure. Here, instead of people moving 
between classes or firms between size groups, the 
“mobility” of towns between population size cate- 
gories is being considered. See S. J. Prais, “Measur- 
ing Social Mobility,” Journal of the Royal Statisti- 
cal Society, Series A., 118 (1955), pp. 56-66, and 
“The Formal Theory of Social Mobility,” Popula- 
tion Studies, 9 (July, 1955), pp. 72-81; Irma G. 
Adelman, “A Stochastic Analysis of the Size Dis- 
tribution of Firms,” Journal of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, 53 (December, 1958), pp. 893- 
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assumes a set of observations which may be 
classified into a finite number of different stazes. 
A given observation may move from one state 
to another over a time period t, and there $ a 
sequence of such time periods. The probabiity 
that an observation will move from state i to 
state j between t and t+1 is given by pı. Taus 
the probability of moving from i to j depends 
only on the state at time t, and is assumed to be 
constant over the sequence of time intervals. 

The pi,’s may be arranged in a matrix of 
transition probabilities, commonly denoted as 
P. The i row of P gives the probabilities of 
going from i at time t to each of the states 
(including the i“) at time t+1. If one staried 
with a distribution of observations in different 
states at time t, one could apply the matrix of 
transition probabilities to obtain the distribution 
expected at time t-++1. Since it is assumed that 
these probabilities do not change over time, 
successive applications of P would give che 
expected distribution at time t+2,t+3.... 
t-++-n.8 

This approach presents itself as a way of 
examining both changes in size category dis- 
tributions and shifts in individual small’ torns 
over time. At any given census year, plazes 
may be classified in a set of size groups, 
analogous to states in the Markov process, while 
shifts of towns between size groups over decades 
may be represented by transition probability 
matrices. 

The usefulness of this method does not hirge 
on whether or not the empirical pattern of small 
town growth and decline “fits” the Markov 
model, in the sense that the observed transition 


904; G. G. Judge and E. R. Swanson, Markov 
Chains: Basic Concepts and Suggested Uses in 
Agriculiural Economics (Urbana: Department of 
Agricultural Economics Research Report AERR-19, 
1961); Lee E. Preston and Earl J. Bell, “The Sza- 
tistical Analysis of Industry Structure: An Appli- 
cation to Food Industries,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, 56 (December, 1961), pp. 
925-932; and Daniel I. Padberg, “The Use of 
Markov Processes in Measuring Changes in Markst~ 
ing Structure,” Journal of Farm Economics, 44 
(February, 1962), pp. 189-199. 

8 Consideration of the Markov chain process can 
be greatly simplified by matrix algebra. If tə is a 
row vector of the proportion of observations in each 
state at time zero, then tP—=t, where tı is the 
proportion in each state at time 1. Also, it can be 
shown, that t.P"=<=te, that is, by raising P to the 
nt power and pre-multiplying by ts one obtacns 
the proportion in each state at time n. For a genezal 
elementary discussion of Markov chains see Joan 
G. Kemeny, J. Laurle Snell and Gerald L. Thomp- 
son, Introduction to Finite Mathematics, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1956. 
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probabilities must be similar from decade to 
decade. By exploring certain consequences that 
would result if the shifts during a given decade 
described the transition probability matrix of a 
Markov chain over an indefinite period, one 
may better understand the nature of these 
ten-year shifts, The consequences thus would 
be interpreted as tendencies implicit in the shifts 
of this decade, rather than as predictions of 
what would happen over a longer period, and 
would moreover facilitate comparisons between 
decades in the movement of small towns between 
size categories.? 

Entries and exits are not explicitly allowed 
for in the Markov chain model’! In order to take 
incorporations and disincorporations into ac- 
count, a further analysis was carried out in 
which expected distributions of places by size 
were obtained over a number of decades using 
(1) the transition probabilities of a single 
decade, with the observed incorporations and 
disincorporations of each decade in the period, 
and (2) the incorporations and disincorporations 
of a single time period, with the observed transi- 
tion probabilities of each decade. In this way the 
effects on the distribution of towns of both in- 
corporation and disincorporation, and shifts 
between size categories, have been separated 
analytically. 

The universe of this study consists of in- 
corporated places in the State of Wisconsin 
during the period from 1880 to 1960 inclusive, 
as reported by the U.S. Census of Population.® 


T This is analogous to using the net reproduction 
rate as a descriptive measure of the fertility situa- 
don at a given point in time, even though it is 
couched in longitudinal terms. The need for care- 
ful interpretation and clear understanding of such 
results, of course, holds here as with the net re- 
production rate. 

8Qne way around this problem, followed by 
Adelman in her study of the size distribution of 
firms (op. cit.), is to make entry and exit 
separate states in the process, go that the probabili- 
tes of such occurrences are incorporated in the 
transition matrices. The approach of the present 
paper, however, while deviating from the formal 
Markov model, makes possible a clearer distinction 
between the effects of entries or exits and the 
effects of shifts on changes in the size distribution 
of towns. 

® Dependence on census data has made it neces- 
sary to restrict the universe to incorporated places. 
How the results of the study would be affected 
by the inclusion of unincorporated places can only 
be surmised. In 1960 878 unincorporated places 
were listed in the Rend-McNally Atlas. In this 
vear the census reported 14 unincorporated places 
over 1000, only two of which were over 2500 in 
population. If this accurately reflects the situation 
back to 1880, inclusion of unincorporated places 
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Towns that were functionally part of larger 
places as of 1960 were combined with the larger 
places so far as this was possible. Thus places 
in the 1960 urbanized areas of Milwaukee, 
Madison, and Green Bay were combined with 
these cities, and similar combinations were 
made with places contiguous to other cities 
over 10,000 population in 1960.10 

The size of these places was obtained,for each 
census year and the distribution of places 
tabulated according to five size categories. In 





would greatly increase the smallest size categories, 
and, of course, might completely alter the pattern 
within these categories. Incorporation, however, 
would generally accompany the growth to larger 
size categories, and the results for larger size cate- 
gories would be little affected by the inclusion of 
unincorporated places. Regardless of these con- 
siderations, however, incorporation is such an im- 
portant status for a community that what happens 
to incorporated places is of intrinsic importance. 
Thus, there is no need to consider this universe 
merely a poor substitute for one including unincor- 
porated centers. 

Volumes of the Wisconsin Statutes over this pe- 
riod report only minor changes in laws on incorpora- 
tion and disincorporation. 

10 Thirty-seven places in the urbanized areas of 
Wisconsin were combined with their respective 
central cities. In addition, Combined Locks, Kauka- 
una, Kimberly and Little Chute were combined 
with Appleton; Altoona was combined with Eau 
Claire; North Fond du Lac with Fond du Lac, 
Onalaska with LaCrosse, Kobler and Sheboygan 
Falls with Sheboygan, Park Ridge and Whiting 
with Stevens Point, Rothchild and Schofield with 
Wausau, and Nekoosa and Port Edwards with 
Wisconsin Rapids, The twin cities of Neenah and 
Menasha also were combined. In this way, places 
functionally a part of a larger center in 1960 were 
not considered as independent places, although they 
may have been more independent at an earher date. 
By means of this adjustment, then, the units used 
here were not functionalty parts of larger centers 
at any time during the 80-year period under study. 
The adjustment is a means of establishing a set 
of comparable population units for a long-term 
study, though of necessity a few of these units 
consist of two or more places that may not have 
been contiguous during the early part of the period, 

11 The five population size categories used through- 
out are: under 500, 500-999, 1000~2499, 2500-4999, 
and 5000 and over. These are combinations of 
common census size groupings, and were chosen 
arbitrarily. Different categories, of course, might 
have yielded somewhat different results. While in 
general there seems to be no reason to prefer one 
set of size groups over another, it might prove 
fruitful to develop a set based on special assump- 
tions. Intervals might be arranged, for example, 
so that the same percentage Increase is required 
for a place to move up from the midpoint of one 
group to the midpoint of the next higher group. 
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addition, changes in these distributions between 
decades were ascertained as due to either (1) the 
incorporation of places, (2) disincorporations, 
or (3) shifts between size categories due to the 
growth and decline of individual places. 


RESULTS 


“Table 1 gives the distribution of Wisconsin 
places by size for each census year starting with 
1880, along with additions and subtractions due 
to new incorporations and disincorporations. 
Over this 80-year period the total number of 
places in the universe increased from 91 to 507, 
a net growth occasioned by 425 new incorpora- 
tions minus nine disincorporations. (The small 
town may be “dying” in some ways, as writers 
have contended, but it is certainly not dis- 
appearing by disincorporation in Wisconsin.) 
Eighty-four per cent of the new places were re- 
ported as under 1000 population in the first 
census after incorporation. The number of 
these new incorporations reached a peak in the 
1900-1910 decade when 113 new places were 
added. After this, the number dropped off to a 
low of eight in the 1930-40 decade, rising some- 
what to reach 16 new places in the 1950-60 
period, 

The distribution of places by size between 
1880 and 1960 is given in Table 2, on a propor- 
tional basis. The proportion of places in the 
three largest size groups declined until 1920 or 
1930, and rose slightly thereafter. Changes for 
the two smaller groups complement this trend, ` 
as the proportion of places 500-999 reached ' 
a peak in 1910, and the proportion of places 
under 500 was a maximum in 1930. Appropriate 
lines of Table 1 give the corresponding numeri- 
cal distributions. These show that the number 
of places under 500 and 500-999 was greatest 
in 1930, 

Thus, in terms of size distribution, the number 
and proportion of places under 1,000 has de- 
clined in Wisconsin over the past 30 years. In 
this sense the importance of the village is de- 
creasing. These changes, of course, are due not 
only to the new incorporations and disincorpora- 
tions listed, but also to shifts between size 
categories. It is not wholly facetious to say that 
towns are “born,” they may “die” and they 
may “migrate” from one size category to an- 
other. It is in analyzing shifts from one size 
group to another that the Markov chain model 
is useful. 

Table 3 shows the shifts of places between 
size categories, over each of the decades in 
question, in terms of matrices of transition 
probabilities. As explained previously, each row 
of a given P matrix gives the probabilities of 
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TABLE 1. BALANCE SHEET OF 
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INCORPORATED PLACES BY SIZE, 


TWISCONSIN, 1880-1960 








Under 

500 

Number of places, 1880 11 
New incorporations, 1880-1890 18 
Number of places, 1890 25 
New incorporations, 1890-1900 41 
Number of places, 1900 54 
New incorporations, 1900-1910 65 
Number of places, 1910 103 
New incorporations, 1910-1920 66 
Disincorporations, 1910-1920 4 
Number of places, 1920 156 
New incorporations, 1920-1930 36 
Disincorporations, 1920-1930 1 
Number of places, 1930 187 
New incorporations, 1930-1940 8 
Disincorporations, 1930-1940 2 
Number of places, 1940 183 
New incorporations, 1940-1950 10 
Number of places, 1950 174 
New incorporations, 1950-1960 9 
Number of places, 1960 172 





Size of Place 
: 5000 
500- 1000- 2500- and 
999 2499 4999 Over Total 
22 28 16 14 91 
18 al 3 5 65 
41 47 17 26 156 
37 8 1 1 88 
77 57 24 32 244 
35 12 1 — 113 
125 63 33 33 357 
5 6 1 — 78 
1 1 — — `6 
130 70 39 34 429 
6 1 — — 43 
— — — 1 
135 78 33 38 471 
_ = — 8 
—_ — — — 2 
133 82 37 42 477 
3 1 — — 14 
130 100 40 47 491 
6 1 m= — 16 
129 114 39 53 507 





being in various size groups (specified by œl- 
umns) at the end of the decade, given that tkey 
were-in one size group (specified by the row) at 
the beginning of the decade. Each matrix was ob- 
tained by cross-tabulating places by size at the 
beginning and end of each decade, including all 
places in the universe in both years involved. 
All of these matrices are similar in a number 
of respects. (1) With the exception of places 
in #he under-500 group in 1880, a town is most 
likely to be in the same size class at the end 
as at the beginning of a decade. Most of the 
diagonal probabilities in these matrices are well 
over .50, the unweighted average of these 40 
numbers being .84. (2) Where a charge does 
occur, it is almost always a shift of only ane 
size category. Altogether in the eight matrices 
there are only four nonzero cells beyond the 
diagonals adjacent to the main diagonal. (3) 
Most important, all eight transition matrices ere 


matrices of growtk rather than decline. With 
only one exception, for each initial size category, 
the number of shifts over a decade to a larger 
size category exceeded the shifts to a smaller 
size category. In all, there were 311 shifts to 
larger sizes, and only 61 to smaller sizes. i 

This growth tendency can be shown more 
clearly through the Markov chain model, by 
determining the consequences if each of these 
matrices were constant transition probability 
matrices for Markov processes extending over 
a long period of time, Regardless of the initial 
size distribution of small towns, if five of these 
eight matrices were employed in Markov proc- 
esses over a long enough period of time, all 
towns would grow to over 5000 in size. The 
“5000-and-over” state is thus an “absorbing 
state” for these matrices, and this is evident in 
Table 3, for while the probability of entering the 
5000-and-over category from another state is 


TAELE 2. PROPORTIONAL DISTRIBUTION or Praces py Sze, 1880-1960 











Size 1880 1890 1900 
5000 and over .15 17 13 
2500—4999 18 11 10 
1000-2499 31 30 23 
500-999 24 26 32 
Under 500 12 16 22 

Total 1.00 1.00 1.00 








Year 
1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 
09 08 08 09 10 10 
09 09 07 08 08 08 
18 16 17 17 20 22 
35 30 29 28 27 26 
29 37 40 38 35 34 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,00 
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TABLE 3, MATRICES OF Ten YEAR TRANSITION PROBABILITIES, 1880-1960 
Size at End of Decade 
Size at > 
Beginning Under 500~ 1000- 2500- 5000 .. 

Decade of Decade 500 999 2499 4000 and over (N) 
1880-1890: Under 500 45 45 — 10 — (11) 
500-999 .09 -77 14 — — (22) 

1000-2499 — .04 .82 .14 — (28) 

2500-4999 — — — -56 «44 (16) 

5000 and over — — _ — 1.00 (14) 
1890-1900: Under 500 .52 -48 — — — (25) 
500-999 — -68 32 — —_ (41) 
1000-2499 — — 77 21 .02 (47) 

2500-4999 — — — -76 24 (17) 

5000 and over — — ~~ — 1.00 (26) 
1900-1910: Under 500 -63 .37 — — e (54) 
500-999 . 05 86 +09 — ~ (77) 

1000-2499 — .07 77 16 — (57) 

2500-4999 — — — .96 .04 (24) 

5000 and over — — — — 1.00 (32) 

1910-1920: Under 500 85 14 OL — ee (103) 
500-999 05 .85 .10 — m (125) 

1000-2499 — .08 -81 ll wen (63) 

2500-4999 — — .03 .91 .06 (33) 

5000 and over — — — .03 .97 (33) 

1920-1930: Under 500 91 .09 — — om (156) 
500-999 .07 .86 .07 — — (130) 

1000-2499 — -06 93 01 m (70) 

2500-4999 — — .08 .79 .13 (39) 

5000 and over — — — .03 .97 (34) 

1930-1940: Under 500 .94 „06 — — m~ (187) 
500-999 .O1 -90 .09 — m (135) 

1000-2499 — — .90 .10 — (78) 

2500-4999 — — — .88 .12 (33) 

5000 and over — — — — 1.00 (38) 

1940-1950: Under 500 .89 ll — — — , (183) 
500-999 .02 .79 19 — — (133) 

1000-2499 — .01 .89 -10 mee (82) 

2500-4999 — — — .86 .14 (37) 

5000 and over — — — — 1.00 (42) 

1950-1960: Under 500 -88 il .O1 — m. (174) 
500-999 .07 77 .16 — — (130) 

1000-2499 es .04 .90 .06 vs (100) 

2500-4999 — — -03 .80 .17 (40) 

5000 and over — — — .02 -98 (47) 





nonzero, the bottom rows of these matrices 
show that once a place is in this category the 
probability is 1.00 that it will remain there. 

The transition probability matrices for the 
1910-20, 1920-30, and 1950-60 decades, in 
contrast, have no absorbing states. Every state 
is accessible to every other state in a finite 
number of time periods and so these are called 
“regular stochastic matrices.” If such a matrix 
is used in a Markov process, then aiter a long 
enough period the distribution over the states 
reaches an equilibrium that is determined by 
the matrix itself and is not affected by the 
initial distribution.1* 


12 For a discussion of equilibrium distributions 


The equilibrium distributions for these transi- 
tion probability matrices are given in Table 4. 
While they vary, all display a tendency toward 
growth, with a higher proportion in the 5000- 
and-over category, and a lower proportion in the 
two categories under 1000, than was actually 
observed at the end of each decade under con- 
sideration, 

The approximate amount of time required 
to achieve equilibrium, or alternately, to attain 
the condition of all towns being over 5000, is also 





and absorbing states, see Kemeny, Snell and Thomp- 
son, op. cit. A clear explanation as to how to ob- 
tain the equilibrium distribution is in Padberg, 
op. cit. 
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TABLE 4. Setectep Measures Unper MARKOV ASSUMPTIONS, BASED on TRANSITION 
F Prosasrmeimes or Eac Decane, 1880-1960 











Actual 
Year 1960 
Distri- 
Size 1880-90 1890-00 1900-10 1910-20 1920-30 1930-40 1940-50 1950-60 bution 
„Equilibrium Absorbing State Absorbing State 
vectors 
5,000 and . 
over — -— — .56 17 — — 83 10 
2,500- $ 
4,999 _ = — .28 04 — — .10 .08 
” 1,00 
2,499 — -— = .08 31 = .05 422 
500-999 = — — .06 127 — — .01 .26 
Under 500 —— _ — .02 at — -O1 34 
Total — —_ — 1.00 1.00 — — 1.00 1.00 
Number of 
decades to 
equilibrium 
or complete ; 
absorption 67 35 174 146 382 142 94 150 — 
Average time 
from under 
` 500 to over 
5,000 17 13 52 64 451 38 33 50 — 





given in Table 4.18 In addition, the last line of 
this table gives a similar measure, based on 
- Markov theory; the average time it would take 
a town to move for the first time from the under 
500 to the 5000 up state. The number of years 
required to reach equilibrium or to grow to 
over 5000 shows that the growth tendency is 
slow in each case. The potential rates of growth 
implicit in the transition matrices may he 
compared in terms of this measure. The 1890- 
1900 matrix rates highest in this regard, since it 
would take 350 years to- achieve a situation 
with all places over 5000 in size under Markov 
assumptions. In contrast, for the 1920-30 matrix, 
only 17 per cent of the places would be over 
£000 after 3,820 years, under the equilibrium 


18 The amount of time to achieve equilibrium 
was estimated by successive multiplication of each 
matrix of transition probabilities. Since the achieve- 
ment of equilibrium is a limiting process only ap- 
proached in a finite period of time, the arbitrary 
criterion used to determine the time was to take 
the power of P (which would be the time in 
decades) such that each column had the same values 
to two significant digits. 

14 This is obtained by different procedures for 
the non-absorbing matrices of 1910-20, 1620-30 and 
1950-60, and for the other matrices for which the 
§000-and-over state is absorbing. For these pro- 
cedures, and a discussion of the relation between 
the absorbing and the non-absorbing case, see 
John G. Kemeny and J. Laurie Snell, Finite Markov 
Chains, Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1960. 


distribution for this matrix, Why movement to 
higher categories should be least in the decade 
before the depression deserves further attention. 
Perhaps it is partly because this was a period of 
rapid change in transportation, as automobiles 
came into common use and all-weather roads 
were extended. 

In summary, a comparison of these eight 
transition probability matrices clearly shows 
that the probabilities of movement between size 
categories are not similar from decade to decade, 
but that all favor movement from smaller to 
larger size categories, A clear-cut trend is not 
evident in these probabilities, or in the measures 
describing the overall matrices, but the tendency 
toward movement to larger size categories, for 
Wisconsin towns, was greatest in the early years 
prior to 1900, and least in the 1920-30 period. 


EXPECTED DISTRIBUTIONS 


Changes in the distribution of places by size 
since 1880, entries and exits through incorpora- 
tions and disincorporations, and the patterns of 
shifts between size groups as revealed by the 
transition probability matrices have now been 
established; it remains to explore the relations 
among these three factors. Again a procedure is 
‘suggested by the simple finite Markov chain. 
One may start with the distribution of places 
in 1880, and apply successively a given transi- 
tion probability matrix to obtain expected dis- 
tributions for the succeeding years. i 
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TABLE 5. PROPORTIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS OF PLACES sy SIZE, ASSUMING CONSTANT TRANSITION 
PROBABILITIES AND OBSERVED INCORPORATIONS AND DISINCORPORATIONS, 1880-1960 





Year ' 
Size of Place 1880 " 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 
A. Transition 
Probabilities 
of 1890-1900: 
5,000 and over 15 15 .13 .11 .11 .13 .16 219 23 
2,500-4,999 18 14 ell .09 .10 12 14 -16 18 
1,000-2,499 .31 .31 .24 .23 24 26 29 31 31 
500-999 24 24 .30 31 .29 30 30 .26 22 
Under 500 12 .16 .22 .26 .26 .19 .11 .08 .06 
Total 1.00 1.00 1.00 _ 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
B. Transition 
Probabilities 
of 1920-1930: 
5,000 and over -15 .13 .09 .06 .06 .05 .06 .06 .06 
2,500—4,999 .18 .10 06 .04 .03 .03 .02 .02 .02 
1,000-2,499 .31 32 24 .21 .19 .19 19 .19 20 
500-999 .24 .26 .32 .31 -27 -27 .28 -29 .30 
Under 500 .12 .19 .29 38 645 -46 45 44 42 
Total 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 





First, expected distributions of places by 
size were obtained for each census year, using in 
turm each of the transition probability matrices 
of Table 2, and adding in, or subtracting out, the 
observed incorporations and disincorpozations 
when they actually occurred. In this way differ- 
ences between expected and observed distribu- 
tions or between two expected distributions may 
be attributed to the transition probability 
matrices, with the effects of incorporation and 
disincorporation “controlled.” f 

Preceding analysis indicates that the transition 
probabilities of 1890-1900 lead to the fastest 
growth, and those of 1920-1930 to the slowest 
growth. Table 5 gives the results using these 
two matrices, and the differences are striking. 
The first panel shows that if the growth patterns 
of 1890-1900 had extended through the 1890- 
1960 period, only 6 per cent of the places 
would have been under 500, and 22 per cent 
500-999, while 23 per cent would have been over 
5000 by 1960. In contrast, with tke slowest 
growth pattern, 42 per cent would have been 
under 500 and 30 per cent 500 to 999 with. only 
6 per cent over 5000. The 1960 percentages in 
the lower panel differ little from the maximums 
over the entire time period, while with the 
1890-1900 probabilities, drop-off from the maxi- 
mums to the 1960 figures is considerable. 

From a comparison of Table 5 with Table 2, 
one may conclude that the growth of smal! towns 
rather than their decline is leading to the de- 
clining “importance” of these places. For had 
growth been more rapid, as characterized by the 
transition matrices of 1890-1900, ‘there would 


have been fewer small towns absolutely and 
relatively. And the reverse would have been 
true with slower growth such as that of the 
1920-1930 period. 

Most of the newly incorporated places were 
under 1000 in size, according to the first census 
in which they were reported. One would expect 
then, that incorporations affect the distribution 
of towns by increasing the number and propor- 
tion of small places. The number of new in- 
corporations dropped off sharply after 1920. 
The fact that the number and proportion, of 
places under 1000 also began declining at about 

. this time is certainly suggestive. Since new in- 
corporations contribute to the number and 
proportion of small places, perhaps the decline 
in the number of new places explains the decline ' 
in number and proportion of small places. 

This proposition is examined in Table 6. Here 


TABLE 6. PROPORTIONAL DISTRIBUTION oF PLACES BY 
Size, 1930-1960, Wrirm Ossenven TRANSITION 
PROBABILITIES AND AVERAGE INCORPORATION- 
DISINCORPORATION EXPERIENCE OF 














` 1880-1920 
Year 
Size of Place 1930 1940 1950 1960 
5,000 and Over .08 .07 .08 .08 
2,500-4,999 .07 .07 .07 .06 
1,000-2,499 17 18.20 .22 
500-999 .30 .29 -27 .26 
Under 500 .38 .39 .38 -38 
Total 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
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the observed transition probability matrices are 
employed over the entire 1920-1960 period. In- 
stead of the observed incorporations and disin- 
corporations, however, the average number of 
„new incorporations per decade by siz2 ovez the 
1880-1920 period is used. This then, is the dis- 
tribution one would expect if the inccrporation- 
disincorporation experience of the 1880-1920 
period had extended on through 1960.15 The re- 
sults, when compared to Table 2, show less rela- 
tive decline for the wnder-500 group, about the 
same relative decline for the 500-999 group, and 
slightly smaller proportions in the over—2500 
categories. Such a pattern of incorporations and 
disincorporations, moreover, would make for an 
ever-increasing number of places in each size 
group through 1960. The drop in the number of 
new incorporations after 1920, then, may ex- 
plain the declining number of small towns and, 
in part, the declining proportion of places under 
1000. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


. This study is concerned with changes in the 
‘small town as a population unit over the past 
80 years. The growth and decline of individual 
places, and changes in size categories over time 
have been considered simultaneously here by an 
approach based upon the finite Markov chain 
model. Specifically, changes in the size distxibu- 
tion of incorporated places in Wisconsin have 
been attributed to the patterns of shifts over 


‘time between size groups, along with additions - 


and subtractions through incorporations and dis- 
incorporations. 

The number and proportion of small tawns 
(places under 1000 population) reached a peak 
in Wisconsin prior to 1940, Most of the new 
incorporations were small towns when first re- 
ported, and most were first reported in 1920 and 
before. The number of disincorporations was 
negligible over the period studied. The net 
pattern of shifts of places between decades was 
toward larger size groups in every case. This 
“growth” tendency was greatest prior to 1900, 
and least in the 1920-30 decade. 

Analysis of the interrelations of the size dis- 
tribution of small towns and both new incorpora- 
tions and decennial shifts indicates thet the de- 
cline in the number and proportion of small 
towns is due to the growth of these places to 
larger size categories, along with the marked 


15 This rests on the artificial assumption that 

. a larger number of new incorporations would not 

have affected the observed transition probabilities. 

That is, the possible interaction between new in- 

corporations and the pattern of shifts between 
size groups is ignored in this simple analysis. 
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drop in the number; of new incorporations after 
1920. 

In further studies of urbanization and small- 
town growth and decline, more sophisticated 
models may well be employed. The simple 
Markov chain did not actually describe the data 
of the present study since transition probability 
matrices were quite different for different dec- 
ades. Tais is not at all surprising when one 
considers the differences in rate of growth that 
most population units experience over time. 
The utility of Markov-chain theory here was 
rather in suggesting a frame of reference for 


. analyzing together cross-sectional and inter- 
decade data, and in furnishing a useful means of 


comparing the structure of shifts between size 
groups for different ten-year periods. For modi- 
fied data like these, however, a Markov type 
model might well prove appropriate. Among 
possibilities now being explored is the construc- 
tion of matrices based on growth relative to the 
growth of all places in the system over each 
decade. If such factors as age of place or geo- 
graphic location were taken into account, a 
more complicated Markov type approach, per- 
haps analogous to the ‘“mover-stayer’ model, 
might better describe the pattern of shifts be- 
tween decades and increase understanding of the 
urbanization process.1® Other stochastic models, 
such as those suggested by Beckmann and 
Simon, which are related to central-place theory, 
and the rank-size rule, respectively, also deserve 
further attention in this context.17 

How do these findings relate to the urbaniza- 
tion process? According to a classic definition, 
urbanization is a process of population concen- 


16 Isadore Blumen, Marvin Kogan and Phillip J. 
McCarthy, The Industrial Mobility of Labor as a 
Probability Process, Ithaca: Cornell University, 
Cornell Studies in Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Vol. 6, 1955, and Leo A. Goodman, “Statistical 
Methods for the Mover-Staver Model,” Journal 
of the American Statistical Association, 56 (Decem- 
ber, 1961) pp. 841-868. By grouping towns accord- 
ing to date of incorporation, and following them 
through time, one could carry out a cohort analysis 
similar to those done in the study of fertility. For 
such an application to population growth see Bev- 
erly Duncan, Georges Sabagh, and Maurice D. 
Van Arsdol, Jr., “Patterns of City Growth,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, 67 (January, 1962) pp. 
418-429. 

17 Martin J. Beckmann, “City Hierarchies and 
the Distribution of City Size,” Economic Develop- 
ment and Cultural Change, 6 (April, 1958), pp. 
243-248; Herbert A. Simon, Models of Man, New 
York: John Wiley, 1957, pp. 145-164, and Ben- 
jamin Ward, “City Structure and Interdependence,” 
Regional Sciences Association Papers, 10 (1963) 
pp. 207-221. 
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tration, proceeding by the addition of points 
of concentration, and by increase in the size of 
individual points18 The Wisconsin experience, 
though limited here to corporate rather than 
physical cities, suggests a sequence as urbaniza- 
tion proceeds in an area from the time of settle- 
ment. Points of concentration tend to increase 
in size over time, perhaps with decreasing in- 
tensity after the initial settlement phase. The 
legal establishment of new places, however, 
drops off some time after the general settlement 
pattern of the area is established. With this 
drop-off in the number of new small places, and 
with the growth of small places into larger ones 
as urbanization proceeds, the number of small 
towns declines, both absolutely and relatively.!® 

This research suggests the need for reformu- 
lating the theory recently presented by Gibbs 
on the evolution of population concentration.” 
Gibbs makes the absolute decline of small cities 
Stage IV in his process. Yet in his analysis of 
U.S. data he does not consider growth of places 
through time, but rather changes in size cate- 
gories. Hence the absolute decline he reports 
could well be due to growth of places, as with 
the Wisconsin data. More fundamental is the 
need, suggested by the present paper, to make 
an analytical distinction -between the addition 
of néw places and the growth of established 
places in the evolution of population concentra- 
tion. 

This study seems to lead to an optimistic con- 
clusion with regard to the future of individual 
small towns. While fewer small towns are 
being “born” these days, they aren’t “dying,” 
but are growing up to be big towns, in some 
cases. Yet casual observation on a Sunday drive 
seems to belie this optimism. Many of these 
places are in trouble economically, and face dif- 
ficulties in providing today’s social services to 
a small population. Among other possible ex- 
planations for this apparent contradiction are 


18 Hope T. Eldridge, “The Process of Urbaniza- 
tion,” Social Forces, 20 (March, 1942), pp. 311- 
316, ‘ 

19 Madden has analyzed the growth of U.S. cities 
over ‘10,000 from 1790 to 1950, Among other ‘things 
he related patterns of growth and the increase in 
number of cities over 10,000 to settlement on a 
regional basis. Carl H. Madden, “On Some Indica- 
tions of Stability in the Growth of Cities in the 
United. States,” Economic Development and Cul- 
tural Change, 4 (April, 1956), pp. 236-252; “Some 
Spatial Aspects of Urban Growth in the United 
States,” Economic Development and Cultural 
Change, 4 (July, 1956) pp. 371-387, and “Some 
Temporal Aspects of Growth of Cities in the United 
States,” Economic Development and Cultural 
~ Change, 6 (January, 1958), pp. 143-170. 

20 Gibbs, op. cit. 
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first, in an era of rapid total population growth 
and -urbanization, the failure of small towns 
to grow out of their size categories, as is true 
of most towns in this study, may suggest stagna- 
tion. With a positive rate of natural increase, the 
same population maintained over a decade in- 
dicates net outmigration. Second, decline and 
even disappearance may well be the rule for 
the small unincorporated places that could not 
bė included in this study. The drop-off in the 
number of new incorporations which started in 
the twenties might reflect the increasing dif- 
ficulties encountered by these places, as fewer 
of them reached the point of establishing a 
separate government. Finally, it is all too easy 
to use a crude measure like total population 
growth or decline as a general index of pros- 
perity. Future research might reveal that the 
problems generally attributed to declining small 
communities are not highly correlated with the 
amount of total population change. 


NEWSPAPER CITATION AND REPUTA- 
TION FOR COMMUNITY 
LEADERSHIP * f 


Howard J. EBRLICH 
State University of Iowa 


Mary Lou BAVER 
U.S. Public Health Service 


In this brief report we shall focus upon one 
narrowly delimited aspect of reputation for 
community leadership. First, we shall attempt 
to explore the relation between reputation for 
community leadership and frequency of citation 
in local and metropolitan newspapers. Second, 
we shall examine the perceived leadership sec- 
tors of reputed leaders who are cited in the 
local and metropolitan press. Third, we shall look 
at the political offices held by reputed leaders 
and the relation of office-holding to their news- 
paper appearance. 

The site of this research, Prince George’s 
County, is one of the two Maryland counties 
contiguous with Washington, D.C., being bor- 
dered on the west by the Capital and the 


* The materials reported here are derived from 
a larger program of research, “Studies In Com- 
munity Social Structure,” supported by the Mental 
Health Study Center, National Institute of Mental 
Health. Patricia M. Schwier, Susan D. Spalter, and 
Gilda M. Haber served as project assistants. We 
wish to thank William V. D’Antonio, Harold F. 
Goldsmith, and Sheila Feld for their helpful com- 
ments on this report. z 
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Potomac River and on the east by the Patuxent 
River. With a population of approximately 
425,000 at the time of this study, its growth 
rate was 84 per cent between 1950 and 1900, 
and by 1964, it appeared to be growirg at an 
even faster rate than in the previous decade. 
Not only is the population relatively new: it is 
young (median age approximately 25 years, w-tk 
only 4 per cent over 65), well educated (median 
years of school for those over 25 is 12.1), and 
relatively affluent (median family income, 
$7,471). Ninety-one per cent of the population 
in 1960 were white, 

` Government constitutes the chief employer 
in the county: approximately 33 per cent of the 
total civilian labor force in 1960 were employed 
by federal, state, county, or municipal govem- 
ments. The next largest number of workers— 
approximately 17 per cent—-were engaged in 
the wholesale and retail trades. The major cc- 
cupational groups were clerical (25 per cenz), 
professionals, and craftsmen (approximately 
17 per cent each), 

As in other Maryland counties, the Eoard of 
County Commissioners is the central unit of 
government with many executive and some legis- 
lative prerogatives. Since it has no charter, the 
State Legislature, and particularly the country’s 
delegation, assumes considerable responsibility 
for county affairs, Within the county, moreover, 
there are 28 incorporated communitizs with 
some highly limited municipal powers. Thus, 
Prince George’s County is an especially fertle 
site for political sociological research. 


THE SURVEY 


Reputations for community leadership were 
assessed through a series of questions in a larger 
interview dealing with style of life and mental- 
health related concerns of county residents. Tae. 
survey, conducted by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center, was based on a multi-stage, house- 
hold probability sample of 1,277 county resi- 
dents, 18 to 59 years of age, who were 
interviewed in the winter of 1962-63. Tae 
leadership questions asked in the survey are 
reproduced below: ‘ 


We'd like to know who the important people In 

Prince George’s County are-—the people who are 

community leaders. You may not know very 

many of their names—many people don’t—but 
one of the things we want to know is how well- 
known they are. 

A. Which persons do you think speak for or are 
the leaders of the business interests in tae 
County—people like bankers, manujacturers 
and real estate men? 

B. Which persons speak for or are the leaders of 
the labor unions in the County? 

C. Which persons do you think speak for or are 
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the leaders of the professional people in the 
County—people like doctors, lawyers, clergy- 
men and teachers? 

D. Whica persons do you think speak for or are 
the leaders of the political groups in the 
Coun:y—groups like the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties? 

E. Are there any other important people in the 
Counzy who you think ought to go on a list 
of community Jeaders? 


In all, 705 individuals were nominated and 
they received a total of approximately 2,300 
votes.1 Of these 705 nominees, 542 (77 per 
cent) received only one or two votes, Primarily 
on the basis of the distribution of votes and 
secondarily on the basis of our knowledge 
of the county and the biographies of those 
nominated, we selected five votes as the cutting 
point for our analysis of reputed community 
leaders. That is, we have included in this analysis 
only the 80 persons who were nominated five 
or more times. Together, these 80 reputed lead- 
ers received approximately 59 per cent of the 
total 2,300 survey votes. 


THE NEWSPAPERS 


For our analysis we selected the two major 
daily metropolitan newspapers, The Washington 
Post and The Washington Star. (The third daily 
newspaper, a tabloid, was ruled out because 
county news appeared infrequently in its pages.) 
All of the county newspapers are issued weekly. 
We selected The Prince Georges Post because 
it had the largest circulation within the county 
and the greatest geographic coverage of county 
news. The only other county-wide newspaper 
was published in the rural, southern end of the 
county and was considerably more limited in 
its circulation ‘and news coverage. 

Both Washington newspapers maintain full- 
time correspondents in the county. The Prince 
Georges Post bas an editorial staff of three full- 
time people and employs, on a part-time basis, 
approximately 50 local-area correspondents who 
submit columns when they have sufficient news. 
About three-quarters of their total news items 
come from prepared releases and other hand- 
outs. The three papers maintain no formal news 
exchange service, and we cannot assess the extent 
to which each influences the content of the 
others. 

For the Washington newspapers we established 
a clipping file of all news items directly relevant 


1 Fifty-one per cent of those interviewed could 
not mention a single name in response to any of the 
five questions. In the major and subsequent report 
of this study we shall be concerned with the social 
characteristics of respondents who could and could 
not nominate any community leaders. 
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TABLE 1. Propucr-Moment Correcations AMONO LOCAL AND METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER 
CITATIONS AND Survey Vores ror Repurep COMMUNITY LEADERS 


Waskington Post 
Waskingion Post ane 
Washington Star _ 
Survey Votes +379 


Note: N=80. All correlations significant at p<.001. 


to Prince George’s County. Two coders tallied _ 


the number of times the names of the 80 reputed 
leaders appeared in the 1963 news items. The 
365 issues of the Post yielded 270 units relevant 
to Prince George’s County and the Star, 200 
such units.? Ninety-one of the Post units con- 
tained citations, compared with 64 Star units. 
Together the papers contained a total number 
of 304 citations of reputed leaders, 150 from the 
Post and 154 from the Star. Our two coders 
showed 94 per cent agreement in locating, identi- 
fying, and scoring the leader citations in the 
newspaper articles, 

For The Prince Georges Post we examined 
the 52 weekly issues in full. No count of the 
total number of units was established since this 
included virtually every article. (The modal 
number of pages per issue was 32.) In all there 
were 455 units-with-citations, yielding a total 
of 880 citations. This is an average of nine 
units-with-citations per issue, compared with the 
metropolitan papers average of one unit-with- 
citations for every five issues. Coder agreement 
here was 84 per cent, and a subsequent check 
by a third coder indicated that the original 
coders together had missed only six citations 
in the entire set of issues examined. 


FINDINGS 


The first question we confronted in our 
analysis of the newspaper citations of reputed 
leaders is that of the order of agreement among 
the newspapers. As can be seen in Table 1, 
product-moment correlations based on the num- 
ber of citations appearing in the three news- 
papers yield moderately high coefficients, be- 
tween .8 and .9, With respect to frequency of 
citation, at least, the three newspapers are 
clearly reporting the activities of the same set 
of county protagonists. 

The bottom line of Table 1 displays the cor- 


3 The wait for this operation was any standard 
newspaper article relevant to the county, excluding 
advertisements, legal notices, and picture captions. 
A ctation was designated as any mention of a 
reputed leader by name. Only one tally per name 
was scored for a single unit. 


Newspaper Citations 
Washington Star Prince Georges Post 
.892 .819 
— -855 
.419 .470 


relations between frequency of newspaper cita- 
tions and number of votes received by the leaders 
named in county survey. The three coefficients 
are of essentially the same magnitude, and g- 
ratios show that they do not differ significantly 
from each other. Thus, the reputation for leader- 
ship is moderately correlated with newspaper 
references. It is worth noting in this respect that 
the highest of these correlations is between 
frequency of county newspaper citation and the 
survey votes of the county residents. Appearance 
in a newspaper is clearly an important source 
of leadership reputation.® 

Table 2 presents the cross-tabulation of the 
metropolitan and local newspaper citations. The 
cells of the table contain the percentages of 
reputed leaders, newspaper citations, and ‘survey 
votes in each category. (The citation-no citation 
cutting point seemed to represent the data most 
fairly and certainly involves the least questiona- 
ble of researchers’ judgments.) 

Slightly more than half of the reputed leaders 
are cited in both local and metropolitan papers. 
These 45 persons received 92 per cent of the 
total number of citations and approximately 72 
per cent of the total number of survey votes 
given to the 80 leaders. 

Since the leadership list was derived from the 
reports of county residents about county leaders, 
we did not expect to find persons cited in the 
metropolitan newspapers but not in the local 
paper; the fact that this cell is indeed empty 
thus reflects favorably on the validity of our list 
of reputational leaders. 

The next question is whether newspaper cita- 
tion is related to other dimensions of reputed 


3 Although no specific question concerning news~ 
paper reading was Included in the survey, our 
interpretation of these aggregate correlations is 
supported by results from a related question: “Do 
you follow local news very closely, fairly closely, or 
not too closely?” The cross-tabulation of responses 
by the number of leaders mentioned yields a low 
positive correlation, C=. 25, p<.001. For example, 
though 41 per cent of those who replied “very 
closely” could not mention a single name, 67 per cent 
of those who said “not too closely” were unable to 
name anyone. - 
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TABLE 2. Tas DISTRIBUTION OF REPUTED LEADERS py NEWSPAPER CITATIONS AND SURVEY VOTES 





Survey votes (Mean—6.1° 


Empty 





County Newspaper 
No Citations Citations 
Yo % 
Leaders 17.5 Leaders 26. 


Citations (Mean=-4.2) 
6.4 


Leaders 56. 
Citations (Mean==24.1) 92. 
Survey votes (Mean=21.6) 


6.3 
7.5 
Survey votes (Mean—14.2) 22.0 
6.3 
2.5 





Note: Percentages are based on the total number of leaders (n=80), the total number of newspaper cta- 
tions (n=1,171), and the total number of survey votes given these leaders (n=1,354). 


leadership or for that matter, to actual, coa- 
firmed characteristics of the reputed leaders 
themselves. First, on the assumptions (1) that 
the survey votes are valid (i.e, that persons 
reputed to be leaders would in fact satisfy some 
external criterion of leadership), and (2) that 
appearance or nonappearance in the local and 
metropolitan newspapers is related to leadership 
stature, we labeled the occupants of the cells in 
Table 2 as localites, countians, and metropo-i- 
tans. Thus, the 14 reputed leaders who received 


Taste 3, Toe REFUTED PRIMARY LEADERSHIP 
SECTORS OF METROPOLITANS, COUNTIANS, ~ 











AND LOCALITES 
Metro- 
Sector politans Countians Localites 

% % % 
Labor 2.2 — — 
Business 17.8 52.4 57.1 
Professions 11.1 19.0 14.3 
Politics 46.7 9.5 14.3 
No primacy 22.2 19.0 14.3 
Total leaders 100.0 99.9 100.0 

(N) (45) (21) (14) 





Note: x*=16.66; .02>p>.01; (Labor sector 
omitted from computation, df=6). 


an average of six survey votes each but did not 
appear in the newspapers, we shall presume to 
be legitimate local area leaders, or localites. 
Those who appear in the county newspaper but 
not in the metropolitan papers are countians, ard 
those appearing in both local and metrcpolitan 
newspapers, metropolitans.* 

Table 3, then, provides a first answer to our 
question on the relation between area of leader- 


4The utility of these labels, if not the validity 
of the categories themselves, will become more ap- 
parent below. While we could more safely refer to 
these quadrants as A, B, C, and D, we submit that 
our labels constitute a sensitizing device, reflecting 
meaningful differences among types of leaders. 


ship and the primary sectors in which the 
reputed leaders were seen as influential. Our 
criterion for “primacy” was a simple one. We 
assigned a leader to a single sector if the number 
of votes he received in that sector exceeded the 
sum of the votes given to him in all of the 
other sectors. Leaders designated as having “no 
primacy” were most frequently those who were 
active and known in more than one area. 

The pronounced association between breadth 
of newspaper appearance and reputed leader- 
ship, or in this instance the reputed leadership 
sector, appears again in Table 3. Of the 45 
metropolitans, 21 are reputed political leaders; 
in contrast, localites or countians are more 
likely to be business leaders. The overrepresenta- 
tion among the metropolitans of putative leaders 
who have no primacy may indicate that metro- 
politans are more active than the localites and 
countians. 

Finally, a striking parallel occurs between re- 
puted leadership sector and.actual political posi- 
tion, As can be seen in Table 4, the percentages 
of leaders holding elective political office are 
almost the same as the percentages reputed to 
be political leaders in Table 3. (Name-by-name 
comparisons show that this is not an artifact of 
aggregate data.) Most important in Table 4, 
however, is the strong relationship between 
holding political office and type of newspaper 
appearance. Certainly people who appear in the 


TABLE 4, POLITICAL OFFICES of METROPOLITANS, 
COUNTIANS, AND LOCALITES 





Metro- 

Office politans Countians Localites 
%o Fo Fo 
No office 22.2 66.7 85.7 
Appointive office 24.4 23.8 7.1 
Elective office 53.3 9.5 7.1 
Total 99.9 100.0 99.9 

(N) (45) (21) (14) 


Note: x7==25.83; di=6; p<..001. 


t 
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NEWSPAPER CITATIONS AND COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 


metropolitan press are more likely to be elective 
or appointive officers, who in turn are more likely 
to be perceived as community leaders.” 


DISCUSSION 


The analyst of community events could easily 
derive an incomplete cast of characters from 
relying too heavily on newspaper accounts. 
Clearly the newspaper items examined here are 
narrowly confined: approximately nine of every 
ten citations refer to only 56 per cent of the 


reputed leaders. From a. substantive standpoint,” 


the disjunction between the newspaper citations 
and the survey votes suggests that the press 
is consistently responding to a more constricted 
range of community events and actora than our 
respondents are. Political officeholders are more 
likely than other reputed leaders to be cited 
in the newspapers, particularly the metropolitan 
papers. In this respect, the metropolitan dailies 
_ are probably more concerned with the symbolic 
aspects of community decision-making than are 
the community residents. Although it is beyond 
documentation with these data, the visibility 
of leaders probably derives in large measure 
from their formal positions in the community. 
So far as the newspapers focus on these posi- 
tions, the incumbents’ exposure increases; and 


5 The staggering volume of names appearing in 
both the metropolitan and county newspapers made 
a full and reliable count of all citations too costly. 
While a complete enumeration would have enabled 
us to make more general comments about news- 
paper reports, its absence has not seriously af- 
fected our analysis here. Stewart, in a sketchily re- 
ported analysis of the weekly newspaper of a small 
Southern city, found that 62 per cent of persons 
receiving five or more citations were also on his list 
of top influentlals. See Frank A. Stewart, “A Socio- 
metric Study of Influence in Southtown,” Syciome- 
iry 10 (1947), pp. 11-31. 
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perhaps, as their newspaper exposure increases 
they gain still greater visibility. 

One of the first questions our findings suggest 
for ‘further study is that of the association 
between specific positions and measures of visi- 
bility. While the newspaper citations we ex- 
amined were more numerous for the occupants 
of political positions, not all political office- 
holders in the County were on our list of reputed 
leaders. No doubt some persons are visible, in 
political or other positions in the community, 
because of their positions; and others are visible 
independently of their positions. Certainly a 
distinction between reputations for power based 
on person, on position, or on both seems war- 
ranted for continued research. 

Our observation that political office-holders 
are overrepresented in newspaper citations is 
consistent with their attempts to maintain a 
public image, and it suggests that in subsequent 
studies of reputational leadership, formal con- 
sideration be given to the extent to which 
creating a public image is an integral aspect o: 
leadership position, i 


SUMMARY 


Reputed community leaders in this survey 
appear with considerable frequency in the 
metropolitan and local press. The frequency of 
citation of these leaders is stable in each of the 
three newspapers examined, and it manifests a 
moderate, positive, and significant correlation: 
with the survey votes in our county-wide sample. 
Finally, we have observed that reputations for 
leadership, holding political office, and newspaper 
appearance are closely interrelated. Newspaper 
citation is clearly an integral part of reputation 
for leadership. The fact that different leader- 
ship sectors, perceived and actual, are repre- 
sented with different frequencies in the local 
and metropolitan press has vital implications 
for democratic government. i 


COMMUNICATIONS 





REPLY TO CUTRIGHT ON 
NEGRO SUBORDINATION 


To the Editor: 


I am pleased that my article “Occupational 
Benefits to Whites from the Subordination of 
Negroes” (Review, June 1963) stimulated the 
additional analysis by Phillips Cutright (“Ne- 
gro Subordination and White Gains,” Review, 
February 1965). Unfortunately, however, his 
findings do not support the conclusion at which 
both of us arrive. He pursues a line of anal- 
ysis that I explored and then abandoned be- 
cause I found it defective. His measures of 
white gains do not indicate white gains at all, 
and his very high correlations are the result 
of lack of independence of his variables. 

Cutright’s measure of white occupational gains 
and his measure of white income gains are both 
based on the difference between white status 
and total status; for example, his measure of 
income gains is simply the difference between 
white male median income and total mal> median 
income, These measures are based on the as- 
sumption that the presence and subordination 
of large numbers of Negroes in no way affects 
the total occupational and income distributions 
—a highly questionable and: apparently an in- 
valid assumption. In fact, large numbers of 
Negroes in a locality seem to depress total 
median income and swell the proportion of low- 
level workers. For instance, in 1950 there was 
a positive linear relationship, among the 151 
SMA’s I studied, between percentage Negro 
and percentage of all employed males who were 
private household workers. The perceatage of 
all employed males who were laborers was also 
appreciably higher in the SMA’s with the highest 
proportions of Negroes, although in this case 
the positive relationship did not hold below an 
intermediate point on the percentage-Negro 
scale. 

The inadequacy of Cutright’s measures is 
illustrated by the fact that their values can be 
raised simply by lowering the occupational and 
income status of Negroes, which in itself would 
constitute no gain at all to whites, He is im- 
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plicitly positing a zero-sum situation, whereby 
any decrease in Negro status would bring about 
a corresponding increase in white-collar and 
high-level jobs, The situation is not in fact 
zero-sum; if whites gain anything from Negro 
subordination (and I believe they do), they | 
gain less than Negroes lose. 

Even if Cutright’s measures of white gains 
were valid, the correlations between them and 
percentage Negro would be rather meaningless, 
Since the gap between white status and total 
status is a function of (1) the gap between 
white status and nonwhite status and (2) per- 
centage of nonwhites in the population, the 
correlations are simply between an index and 
one of its factors. I need not belabor the point 
that such correlations have limited utility, and 
certainly they do not, as Cutright claims, pro- 
vide strong evidence of white gains from Negro 
subordina‘ion. 

The question of possible white gains from 
Negro subordination can be illuminated only 
through study of the absolute status of whites 
(unless, of course, the concern is with the 
psychological gains to whites from their per- 
ception of the Negro-white gap). And, unfortu- 
nately for this kind of research, the absolute 
status of whites is influenced by many factors 
aside from the presence and subordination of 
Negroes. Unless these additional factors are 
identified, measured, and held constant, ecologi- 
cal correlations between white status and per- 
centage Negro will be only moderate, even if 
white gains from Negro subordination are in 
fact “substantial and systematic.” In view of 
the fact ttat I was unable to hold constant many 
of the other variables that appreciably influence 
white status, the correlations I reported between 
white occupational status and percentage Negro 
are surprisingly high and strongly suggest ap- 
preciable white occupational gains. Inconclusive 
though this evidence may be, Cutright dismisses 
it too lightly, and certainly he fails to supple- 
ment it with more conclusive evidence. 

. Norvat D. GLENN 

Tke University of Texas 
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IN MEMORIAM 


MAURICE REA DAVIE 
(1893-1964) 


Maurice Rea Davie died in Hanover, New 
Hampshire, on November 1, 1964, after a 
long illness. Davie, who was born on Jan. 
22, 1893, in Toronto, Canada, spent his 
childhood and youth in Cleveland, O., where 
he was educated in the public schools. -He 
entered Yale University in the fall of 1911 
and received the B.A. in 1915, the M.A. in 
1917, and the Ph.D. in 1918, all fram Yale. 

Davie’s professional life, for the most part, 
was identified with Yale. After completing 
the doctorate, he became a field examiner 
for the U.S. Employment Service. At the 
close of World War I, he accepted an in- 
structorship in sociology at Western Reserve 
University. Then in 1921 he was called to 
Yale University as an Assistant Professor 
of the Science of Society. He was promoted 
to the rank of Associate Professor in 1927; 
in 1932 he was made Professor of Sociology. 
The promotion to full professor and the word 
sociology in his title coincided with the divi- 
sion of the older Department of the Science 
of Society into the Departments of Anthro- 
pology and Sociology. In 1942, Davie was 
named to the William Graham Sumner 
Chair; he occupied this position until he 
became emeritus. He retired from Yale in 
June, 1961 and settled on a farm in the 
White Mountains. 

Teaching, research, and public service 
were combined with balance and grace 
through Davie’s professional career. He was 
Director of Graduate Studies in Sociology 
from 1932 to 1959. He was Chairman of 
the Department from 1942 to 1959. His in- 
fluence as a teacher upon his many graduate 
students exceeds the limitations of a few 
lines of type. His career as a teacher will be 
remembered, particularly by those who 
worked with him during their graduate 
years. i 
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The enduring contributions of his research 
are encompassed in the books and articles 
he published. The principal ones include: A 
Constructive Immigration Policy, 1923; The 
Evolution of War, 1929; Problems of City > 
Life: A Study in Urban Sociology, 1932; 
World Immigration, With Special Reference 
to the United States, 1936; “What Shall We 
Do About Immigration?” A Public Affairs 
Pamphlet, 1946; Refugees in America, 1947; 
and Negroes in American Society, 1949. In 
addition, he authored with William Graham 
Sumner and Albert G. Keller The Case 
Book, Volume IV of The Science of Society, 
1927; and with Samuel Koenig, The Refu- 
gees Are Now Americans, 1945. Davie edited 
eight other volumes. The last one was WH- 
liam Grakam Sumner; An Essay of Com- 
mentary and Selections, 1963. Scores of 
articles, chapters in books, and reviews 
flowed from his busy pen. 

Public service was the third area of 
Davie’s interests and activities. He held 
numerous civic, organizational, and govern- 
mental offices. In 1924 he served as Official 
Delegate from the State of Connecticut to 
the 20th Anniversary Conference on Child 
Labor in Washington, D.C. He was a mem- 
ber of the Connecticut Commission on Child 
Welfare from 1931 to 1935. He was a charter 
member of the State Planning Board (1935— 
1937). The Connecticut Public Welfare 
Council from 1936 to 1943 took part of his 
time and energy. The Connecticut Child 
Welfare Association was a major interest 
for some 20 years; he was its secretary from 
1924 to 1932, and its president from 1932 
to 1940. Various civic and welfare groups in 
the New Haven area claimed his attention 
and talents. 

Davie was active in the development of 
sociology nationally and internationally. He 
was an organizing member of the Eastern 
Sociological Society and was its president 
from 1940 to 1941. In 1937 he was the 
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Official Delegate of the U.S. Government to 
the 30th International Congress of Sociology. 
He was Editor of the American Sociological 
Review from 1948 to 1951. 

Davie received many honors from his co- 
leagues, students, and fellow citizens. He 
was presented the first Merit Award of the 
Eastern Sociological Society in 1960. In 
April 1961, his colleagues and former stu- 
dents gave a testimonial dinner in his honcr 
in New York City. The feature of the eve- 
ning was the presentation to him of a book 
of his collected writings. Almost all of the 
100 sociologists who had taken the doctorate 
at Yale during the years of his service oa 
the faculty either came to the dinner cr 
wished him well by letters or telegrams. 

During the 14 years I was a colleague 
of Maurice Davie, I came to know him as 
critic, scholar, and friend. His deep interest 
in sociology was balanced by his considere- 
tion for his family, his. students, and col- 
leagues, and he will be missed by all who 
knew him as the wise and patient humaa 


being he was. 
AUGUST B. HOLLINGSEEAD 
Yale University 


WILLOUGHBY CYRUS WATERMAN 
(1888-1964) 


Willoughby Cyrus Waterman, professcr 
emeritus of sociology and formerly chairman 
of the Department of Sociology and Anthrc- 
pology at Brooklyn College, died at his 
ancestral home at Spring Lake, N.Y. oa 
Oct. 7, 1964, at the age of 76. He and I had 
been close personal friends since 1902, whea 
we entered high school at Port Byron, N.Y. 

Waterman was an earnest and able higa 
school student who gave most of his time 
not required for farm chores to his studies. 
He delayed completion of his undergraduate 
college work at Syracuse University by work- 
ing in the railway mail service, but he gradu- 
ated with honors in 1915. His graduate worx 
at Columbia University and the New Yorx 
School of Social Work, mainly under the 
direction of Samuel McCune Lindsay; was 
equally thorough and headed him toward 
his chief professional interest—social legisla- 
tion, with special reference to sexual and 
community problems, 
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Waterman’s professional career in social’ 
work and as an instructor in sociology at 
Syracuse University (1923-28) was respect- 
able and earnest but rather routine and con- 
ventional. He did not immediately go into 
teaching: from 1920-22 he served as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Committee of 
Twenty in Utica, N.Y., which was devoted 
mainly to investigation and suppression of 
prostitution in that city, and the following 
year he was Resident Director of the Bab- 
cock Community House in Buffalo, N.Y. 
From 1928-1930 he was an instructor in 
sociology at Hunter College, also using this 
period to complete his graduate work at. 
Columbia and the New York School of So- 
cial Work, and in 1932 he received his Ph.D. 

In 1930 he began teaching at Brooklyn 
College, where his academic life first ad- 
vanced beyond faithful routine instruction. 
He began as an instructor and ended as a 
full professor, having been chairman of the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
from 1943-1950. He retired as professor 
emeritus in 1958. At Brooklyn College, 
Waterman finally found a role in which he 
could thrive and work with distinction. Presi- 
dent Gideonse observed that “sociology at 
Brooklyn College began with Waterman,” 
and it was equally true that at Brooklyn. 
College Waterman began to build his reputa- 
tion as a noted and successful sociologist. 
The time and place were ideal for a man of 
his interests and talents. He was one of the- 
last persons to gain departmental, profes- 
sional, and national distinction as a pro- . 
fessor whase achievements lay primarily in 
teaching and who was noted for his en- 
thusiasm, high intelligence and integrity in 
administration and leadership in counsel- 
ling and guidance with both students and 
teachers. 

Waterman was fortunate in finding an 
institution in which this type of interest 
and activity was needed, recognized, and 
honored. He gained his personal satisfac- 
tions and departmental honors as a builder. 
and administrator, and he was one of the 
key faculty members who helped to shape 
the policies of Brooklyn College and guide 
its remarkable growth. He published little: 
his brief doctoral dissertation on Prostitu- 
tion and its Suppression in New York City 
(1932), a book on The Principles of- Social . 
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Legislation (1932) which he co-authored 
with M. S. Callcott, and a very few brief 
articles and reviews in professional journals. 

_ At Brooklyn Waterman took the lead in 
building up a large department of sociology 
and anthropology from the most trivial be- 
ginnings. When he began his work at Brook- 
lyn there were only 78 students in the 
department with none majoring in the field. 
When he retired there were over 1200 stu- 
dents with more than 150 of them majoring 
in sociology and anthropology. Brooklyn 
College also advanced. remarkably in the 
attention given to graduate work and now 
ranks among the first ten in developing 
candidates for the doctorate, in which 
achievement the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology shared honorably. In 1949 
Waterman brought in Alfred McClung Lee 
to organize the graduate offerings of the 
department, and today the graduate program 
at Brooklyn College provides the equivalent 
of about six full-time staff members, with 
the graduate classes entirely separate from 
those offered to undergraduates. While only 
the master’s degree has been given thus far, 
the college is now working with the other 
New York City colleges to organize a pro- 
gram for granting the doctorate. 

Waterman also selected the departmental 
staff that increased so remarkably during 
this period. Robert W. Ehrich, now acting 
chairman of- the’ department, says of this 
phase of Waterman’s work: “When he took 
over the chairmanship in 1943, the depart- 
ment was a small one but grew appreciably 
under his aegis. He was extremely careful 
in the selection of new personnel, and he 
put great stress on the character of the candi- 
dates, which was an important to him as 
were scholastic qualifications.” The. Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology recog- 
nized and rewarded Waterman’s services by 
unanimously voting to designate its new 
sociology laboratory as “The Willoughby C. 
Waterman Laboratory of Social Science.” 

Waterman never lost sight of the sociologi- 
cal profession’s historic and humanitarian 
roots, and at Brooklyn College he gave a 
special impetus to the development of what 
became, under Dean Herbert Stroup, one 
of the best and most comprehensive screen- 
ing, guidance, and educational programs for 
prospective social workers. He also served 
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on numerous college and community com- 
mittees devoted to social work, community 
betterment, and delinquency control. In 
1951-52 he taught on a Fulbright grant at 
the University of the Philippines, held ex- 
tensive conferences with social work and 
community agencies in the Philippines, and 
also lectured at the Centro Escolar Univer- 
sity and the Philippines Women’s Univer- 
sity. 

To indicate Waterman’s impact on Brook- 
lyn College, I should like to cite one of the 
many tributes sent to me by his colleagues. 
Professor Ehrich offers the following dis- 
cerning and judicious appraisal: 

Willoughby Waterman was a quiet self effacing 

race who l0. gecesi a high degree of integrity 

valued it in others. A conservative 

in ue old traditional sense, at a time and place 
where conservatism was extremely unpopular, 
he was outspoken in his views, but dignified 
and unagpressive in the way he expressed them. 
His honesty and forthrightness as well as his 
balanced judgment made him increasingly in- 
fluential within the college structure up to the 
time of his retirement. Even those who disagreed 
with him respected him, and the faculty regarded 
him as a senior statesman. 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 
Malibu, California 


WENDELL DEAN BAKER 
(1919-1964) 


Wendell Baker, Acting Chairman of the 
Sociology Department at University College, 
Rutgers University, died of leukemia Oct. _ 
31, 1964, 45 years exactly from the day of 
his birth. He is survived by his wife, Eunice. 

Baker had been at Rutgers only three 
years, having spent most of his professional 
career in the Far East. He was an expert 
in Japanese language and culture, and spent 
the war and occupation years in Tokyo as 
a captain in Army Intelligence. After receiv- 
ing his doctorate, he returned to the Far 
East as chief research officer for the United 
States Information Service, serving first in 
Bangkok and then again in Tokyo. Most of 
his research was classified, and consequently 
unpublished: In his doctoral dissertation he 
analyzed mobility: aspirations among the 
Japanese; and at the time of his death he . 
was completing an article on changes in 
Japanese values, which challenged some es- 
tablished notions about the effect of: west- 
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ernization on Japanese culture. Some of his 
colleagues plan to complete this work; it 
should be of considerable significance to an 
understanding of modern Japan. His doctcral 
dissertation is presently being translated into 
Japanese by one of his many scholar-friends 
in Tokyo. 

Baker, a native of Ann Arbor, received his 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from zhe 
University of Michigan. He went on to Yale 
for additional graduate work and received 
his doctoral degree from Columbia in 1956. 
He worked actively in both the American 
Association for Public Opinion Research and 
the American Sociological Associaticn to set 
up ethical and technical standards for social 
research, This concern with standards of 
honesty and excellence typified his personal 
and professional life. He was uncomproris- 
ingly thorough in everything he did, from 
his preparation for lectures to the hi-fi sets 
and sports cars which were his hobbies. 

- Although a strong and powerful man, an 
excellent tennis player and golfer, Wencell 
Baker was the most gentle of persons. Witty, 
entertaining, ever able to laugh at his own 
foibles, he endeared himself to many people 
in his short life. He will be sorely missed. 

CHARLES HERBERT STEMBEE: 
Rutgers University 


CONSTANTINE PANUNZIO 
(1884-1964) 


Constantine Panunzio died in Los Angeles 
Aug. 6, 1964. He was born in Molfetia, Bari, 
Italy, on Oct. 25, 1884. 

Panunzio received the A.B. degree from 
Wesleyan in 1911 and the Ph.D. from Brook- 
ings Institute in 1925. He taught Italian at 
Boston University in 1913 and 1914, was 
Superintendent of the North End Social 
Service House in Boston from 1915 to 1917, 
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and served with the Immigrant Labor Divi- 
sion of the Interchurch World Movement 
from 1919 to 1920. 

. He was Professor of Economics and So- 
ciology at Willamette from 1921 to 1923 
and Professor of Sociology at San Diego 
State Teachers’ College from 1929 to 1931. 
In 1931 he was appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, becoming the first sociologist in the 
Department of Anthropology and Sociology. 
He became an Associate Professor in this 
department:in 1942, Professor in 1950, and 
Emeritus Professor from 1952 until his 
death. He was appointed Director of the 
Academic Retirement Office of the Univer- 
sity of California in 1954, 

Panunzio’s major fields of interest in 
sociology were migration, immigrants, the 
demography of war, and gerontology. His 
major work, Social Institutions, was pub- 
lished in 1939, preceded by A Students’ 
Dictionary of Sociological Terms (1937) 
and followed by his Self-Help Cooperatives 
in Los Angeles in 1939 and his chapter on 
“Italian Sociology” in Gurvitch and Moore’s — 
Twentieth Century Sociology, which ap- 
peared in 1945. His earlier work demon- 
strates his involvement in immigration: De- 
portation Cases (1921), The Soul of an 
Immigrant (1921), Immigration Crossroads 
(1927). 

From his early work in social welfare 
agencies and with immigrants to his last 
years’ efforts to improve the position of 
Emeritus Professors, Panunzio’s career testi- 
fies to his continuing concern for helping 
others. Perhaps a fitting epitaph may be 
quoted from his own work: “Humanism is 
mare than an outlook, a way of thinking, a 
philosophy. It is a way of life.” 

' | RICHARD T. MORRIS 

University of California, Los Angeles 
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Kaspar Naegele Educational Trust Fund 


Dr. Kaspar ‘Naegele’ s life, as sociologist, teacher, university administra-. 
tor, counsellor and friend, made better the lives of thousands in many. 


universities and communities in Canada and the United States. His sud- 
den and tragic death on February 6, 1965 is an irreparable loss to all who 
_ knew him, and to the world of scholarship at latge, 


-His death at an early age also. leaves a host of Manal problems, and 
makes it mandatory that the‘education of his three children be assured. 


A group of his friends is therefore making an appeal for funds for this 
purpose: We believe this endeavour to be particularly appropriate be- 
cause of the great attention n Kaspar as aes devoted to: the education of 
children ofall ages.’ ; bo Saleh EE 
raed 

- For purposes of ER this fund, a trust is.to be created with 
authority. to. collect . and disburse. The duties of the trustees will in- 
clude: — ; l 

Hoa 


a. Assessing the longterm: ane temporary and contingent needs of 
the children, and meeting these within the capacity. of the fund, 
until their education i is completed. - 


bee 


=P) Within the’ limits of the fund, to ensure in re the main- 
- tenance of the. children i in.the crucial years before they can be: 
come self-supporting.’ 


© ‘Within the limits of the hind, to ensure Maximum Teom of the 
children from- restrictions due to inadequate: income, so as to 
` permit them to pursüe' their studies to the maximum of their 
capabilities, though not to force them beyond their capacity. 


The following persons have agreed to serve as trustees: 


Dr. Harry B. Hawthorn, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Anthropology and Sociology; University of British Columbia. 


Dr. R. A. H. Robson, Professor of Sociology University of British 
Columbia. . 


Dr. Gideon Rigeenblath: Professor of ‘Economies University of British 
Columbia, 


Contributions to the Fund should be sent to the Treasurer, - 
Dr. R. A. H. Robson, Department of Anthropology and Sociology, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver 8, B.C., Canada. . 
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ANALYSIS OF AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, VOLUME 29 (1964) * 


Number of articles and research notes 
published, including two articles in 
“The Profession” section and four 


items in “Commentary”............ 58 
Number of articles and research notes per 
ISSUE Ss eae iane We avert oat eevee ete < 8. 


Number of authors and co-authors of 
articles and research notes........-- 75 


Institutional affiliations of authors and 
co-authors: 


Number of different American colleges 


and universities represented....... 29 
Number of different American colleges 
and universities represented once or 
TWICE EEE EEE E Gees 19 
Colleges and universities represented 
three or more times: 
University of California, Berkeley (7) 
Harvard University ..........5 (5) 
University of Michigan........ (5) 
Brown University ............ v4) 
University of Washington...... 4) 
Western Michigan University... <4) 
University of Wisconsin........ 4) 
Iowa State University......... 3 
University of North Carolina... 3) 
University of Texas............ x3) 


~~ 


Other «ffiliations: 


US. and State Government 
Agencies (7) 
Foreign Universities or Agencies (4) 


Number of obituaries published........ 11 


eee ewer ners eeresen 


Number of publications received for 
review 


Number of publications received for 


* For comparison with Volume 28, see American Total number of pages for Professional 


Sociological Review, 29 (June, 1964), p. 409. 


review per month............0..005 84.8 
Number of book reviews and book notes 

published 2... .. cc cece cece e eee 290 
Number of book reviews and book notes 

published per isgue..............00- 48.3 
Number of individuals preparing book 

reviews and book notes............. 222 
Total number of pages printed (exclud- 

ing arivertisements)..............-. 963 
Total number of pages devoted to Offi- 

cial Reports and News and Announce- 

MENTS: See ba pie eine stort helene sean, 70 
Total number of pages devoted to Re- 

views, Book Notes, and Publications 

Received ....cccscccecscccees ns.. 283 

FOLIA ee a lebited odie Gaede wee «> 4 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 
AUDITORS’ REPORT, AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, NOVEMBER 30, 1964 


We have examined the balance sheet of the AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION (a District 
of Columbia Corporation, not for profit) as of November 30, 1964, and the related statements 
of income and expense and association equity for the year then ended. Our examination was made 
in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of 
the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the cir- 
cumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statements of income and expense and 
association equity present fairly the financial position of the American Sociological Association at 
November 30, 1964, and the results of operations for the year then ended in conformity with gen- 
erally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 

ALEXANDER Grant & Company 
Washington, D.C. 


January 22, 1965 


BALANCE SHEET 
Novemaper 30, 1964 
































Assets 
Current Assets 
CASH conv ace tagn a potas A E ccleshwe as Pts seca . $117,537 
Accounts receivable .......... 0c. ccc ecee ce eeeeeen oie as 
Publications and subscriptions..............c.ceceeaeee : $ 6,154 
Employees and other ............ 00.00 ccc ee eeeeeeeeet . 8,977 
10,131 
Leas allowance for doubtful receivables ................ 950 9,181 
Inventorles—at nominal cost ......... 0. cece eee ccseweeeeus 5,000 
Prepaid expenses and sundry deposit ............00ceceeeeee 1,334 
Total current assets 2.0... 00. c ccc cece eee cece 133,052 ' 
Fixed Assets 
Furniture and fixtures .....0.. 0... cece cece eee eee e ene eneee 14,006 
Office machines .... ccc ccc eect cence eee reese eeeeeeeenes 4,959 
18,965 
Less accumulated depreciation 2.0.2.0... 0. cc cece eee eee eee 3,064 15,901 
$148,953 
Liabilities 
Current Liabilities 
Accounts payable 
Pade). eni i aaa e a aala $ 656 
aat ic D EN E E E A EL 1,657 $ 2,313 
Accrued liabilities—unemployment tares ..............00005 91 
Deferred income ........ 0... e ccc cece cece cee ee cence eens 35,974 
Total current liabilities ................. E A 58,378 
Unezpended Grants .s.ounesosoonusrusunarinrrrrrsasssressran 57,179 
Association Equity ,.........snnusnsrersoresossransrrrsessosso 33,396 





$148,953 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
Year Ennen Novemner 30, 1964 


Income 
Member dues asirese meneen e a aa seats. ca einaeleaai $92,830 
Section ques i: neiaa ee a R a aa E A 4,216 
Subscriptions ..... 0.0... n nra e O i era a a 52,419 
Advertising 2.0... . ccc cece ec cen ene eens LVR Gee Paha teal 14,867 
Sales E anata valle Sneath E ttaehnis 10,953 
Annual. meeting: sosoca kane dead aes begede aces 16,928 
Mailing lst rentals 2.2.0... ccc cece eee cece eueseeeees 2,789 
Interest, sien wadding eaa he oie ea A Aa shea eed 962 
Other sc a E Soe ea cai Ren aceuwale E E S TEE y 23,318 $219,282 
Expense 
Publications 
Editoral: sviciicdavvevetesiviaeriases a uaii aaea 2,699 
Printing and mailing ............ 2.05.0 cecceeeecuecese 73,680 
Clerical” cetie ive tussles teeta ote boa dae Ea 8,354 
Other csc seg .coed R EE sie aa A AACA 2,610 
Annual meeting 0.0... .. cece eee e eee cece ee eeeenenen 11,462 
General and administrative 
Salaries oui esd co pes ee eae AAS & EATS GA 59,276 
Payroll taes imari i ru ena EEE Cele 5 EAA 2,762 
Employee welfare ....,, ece cous Aaa a 3,246 
Rent aranean bees a A OAOA Nannies 8,640 
Depreciation 2.0... 0... c cece eee e cee VENE OECTA N 1,832 
Provision for doubtful accounts ....... 0.0.0... eee eee 348 
Section and committee .......... 66.6 e cece etree ene nes 3,683 
Printing and stationery .........0.. 60 cee e eee eee e ees 15 
Printing-Employment Bulletin ........ 0... cece eee eee 1,906 
Equipment rental ..cccceeee cece eee ee serrrroo rere 452 
Postage and delivery ...... SEALS bias oie Beales ae ele. 2,477 
Travel and entertainment............. ceceseee eee ewee 136 
Office expense ......eeceecsee erence Riek ke Mbp ha Giaebeuatoe¢ 3,538 
TMSUTAN C8 i. aa esis cee ha PHT EEE, Bele eT salad 309 
Telephone and telegraph ..........0.. cece eeecceen eee 1,439 
Legal and audit 2... 0. cece cece eens cece e tree REAT 5,000 
Dues and subscriptions .........0..020 ceceuceceevewes 579 
Outside services i oes cece tec c nsec ee EEA EES 2,390 
Repairs and maintenance .............0 feces snc ee neeee 385 
Election expense 2.0... cc cece e seer ee vee ee eee en eeee 694 
Membership expense .......0 0. sce ceceeeretavenas 3,273 
Awards and prizes... cece i sce cece eee cence ene e enters 197 
Certification expemseS 6.0... 06 c eee cece een eenaees 137 
Miscellameous ..ccccc ccc s cence ceceens evveestetoanave 443 201,962 
Excess of income over expenses ... ..........00005 $ 17,320 
—— 
STATEMENT OF ASSOCIATION EQUITY 
NovEmBER 30, 1964 
Balance—December 1, 1963 .......ccceeeeceeee veceeeeuenaeees $16,076 
Excess of income over expenses for the year ended November 30, ae: 
INA rnei e enone cde God OY bie Se ETRE Ee, Seddon Se KNEKTE 17,320 


Balance—November 30, 1964 ......... 0. cece ee cece cece te eees $33,396 
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Report of the Executive Officer 


At the beginning of the Association’s first 
year in Washington, D.C., we were faced with 
a number of financial problems indicated in the 
Executive Officer’s Report in the Review, Au- 
gust, 1964.1 

I am pleased to report now that the financial 
situation has improved steadily since that time 
and that at the end of the fiscal yéar in Novem- 
ber, 1964, the auditors’ statement showed an 
excess of income over expenses of $17,320 for the 


preceding 12 months (see above). Projections - 


for 1964-65 indicate that the Association will 
end up in the black again, in the neighborhood 
of $18,000 for the year, and we are beginning to 
build the reserves the Association needs. 

The improvement in our financial affairs in 
1963-64 can be traced to a number of factors, 
such as substantial reductions in expenses and 
increases in income in the form of memberships, 
subscriptions, advertising, and overhead from 
grants. In 1964—65, expenses will. increase due 
to larger print orders for the Asscciation’s jour- 
nals and a larger staff necessitated by increased 
activities; but income can be expected to show a 
significant gain. . 

I stress these fiscal details, not because our 
major concern is whether the Association oper- 
ates at a profit or loss, but simply because we 
must be reasonably solvent to carry out our 
necessary duties (such as publishing our journals 
and the Directory, maintaining committee activ- 
ities, etc.) and to explore additional ways of 
making the Association useful to the field of so- 
ciology. 
` By June, 1965, we can expect membership in 
the Association to have grown to approximately 
8,800--an increase of some 12 per cent over the 
previous year and the largest increase in the As- 
sociation’s membership since 1951. The circu- 
lation of the Review, Soctometry, and the Soci- 
ology of Education have all been growing and 
two new sections (Theory and Population) have 
been added to the Association, bringing the total 
number of sections to eight. Strong interest has 
been expressed in the formation of additional 
sections, notably in the areas of industrial soci- 
ology and the sociology of law. 

New activities of the Association have grown 
steadily, while existing programs have been 
maintained; and, it should be noted that in addi- 
tion to our regular operating budget of some 
$224,000, this year the Association will receive 
and disburse almost $300,000 in grant and con- 
tract funds. The Visiting Scientists Program has 
proved to be of great worth and a proposal for 
its continuation in 1965-66 has been submitted 


1 ASR, 29 (August, 1964), pp. 583-84. 
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to NSF.2 The Guide to Graduate Departments 
of Sociology, supported by a grant from NIMH, 
was distributed to the membership in March; 
and, after we see something of its use, new edi- 
tions can be planned.® Data on sociologists for 
the National Register of Scientific and Technical 
Personnel have been collected by the Association 
and processed by NSF; and a committee has 
been formed to look into the research possibili- 
ties of this material (see Executive Committee 
minutes below). The project for developing 
sociological resources for the secondary schools 
is making outstanding progress under the direc- 
tion of Professors Robert Feldmesser and Paul 
Kelly at Dartmouth College.* 

A proposal for establishing the position of a 
“liaison officer’ has been submitted to the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation with the aim of improving 
communications between sociologists and Fed- 
eral government agencies, particularly with re- 
gard to those involved in health, education, and 
welfare. 

In March, at Carmel, California, the Associa- 
tion organized a conference on Sociological 
Theory, Research, and Rehabilitation, with the 
aid of a grant from the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. In April, we received a 
grant of $25,000 from the Milbank Memorial 
Fund to develop work in the area of medical 
sociology. Plans for the use of this grant will 
be prepared by the Section on Medical Soci- 
ology. Arrangements have been made with the 
Science Information Exchange of the Smith- 
sonian Institution for the collection and dis- 
semination of information on current research 
in the field of sociology.” It is expected that the 
position of “sociologist” will become part of the 
Federal Civil Service Register in the summer of 
this year; and the first certification of social 
psychologists by the Association, as part of our 
program to make sure that the title of social 
psychologist is kept open for the use of our 
colleagues, has been completed.® 

The plans for the publication of The American 
Sociologist are nearing completion under the 
direction of the first editor, Professor Talcott 
Parsons.® The initial issue is expected to appear 
in November. As part of the Association’s need 
for an interim Directory (a detailed Directory 
such as that published in 1959 will be prepared 
every three years) and as part of our efforts 


2 ASR, 29 (December, 1964), p. 921. 

3 ASR, 29 (August, 1964), p. 585. 

4 ASR, 30 (February, 1963), p. 125. 

5 ASR, 29 (December, 1964), p. 891. 

6 ASR, 29 (October, 1964), p. 754. 

T ASR, 29 (December, 1964), p. 890. 

8 ASR, 25 (December, 1960), pp. 928-932. 
® ASR, 30 (April, 1965), p. 266. 
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to increase the efficiency of the Executive Office, 
steps are being undertaken to convert the men- 
bership files to an automatic data processing 
system. And two proposals—one for the putti- 
cation of a career booklet and the other for 
a study of the reporting of sociological ma- 
terial by the mass media—are now being pre- 
pared for consideration by the Council.1© 

In my opinion, there are several areas which 
will be of great significance for sociology in the 
immediate years ahead and which should be given 
the most serious consideration by the Assoc a- 
tion. First, it appears that new techniques of 
data storage and retrieval will have far-reaching 
effects on all the sciences, including scciology. 
I believe there is an urgent need for the Asso- 
ciation to study the present uses of data in cur 
field, with an eye to developing programs on bcth 
regional and national bases. Second, I think we 
should devote all possible effort to the improve- 
ment of teaching sociology at the university aad 
college level. So-called pedagogical research Las 
been much neglected; and if we are ta recrat 
able students for our discipline in the future, the 
intellectual quality of instruction must be im- 
proved, 

These and other. efforts will depend on the 
full participation of. many members of the Asso- 
ciation. I feel that we have not yet solved the 
problem of fully involving the membership in 
the activities of the'Association and yet in maay 
ways this is the most important problem of zll. 

On February 24, 1965, I submitted my res’g- 
nation as Executive Officer, effective after the 
annual meeting, to. President Pitirim Sorokn, 
since I think it is high time I got back to teach- 
ing and research—and I believe that, at least 
in the beginning of the reorganization of the 
Association, a short term for the Executive 
Officer is desirable.’ I have thoroughly enjoyed 
working with my colleagues in the administration 
of the Association and I am confident that the 
Association will be a vital force in the growth of 
sociology as a scientific discipline m the imme- 
diate years ahead. ' 

GRESHAM M. SYKES 
Executive Oficer 


Minutes of the Executive Committee Meetiag, 
January 10, 1965 
Washington, D.C. 

The meeting of the Executive Committee ras 


called to order at 9:45 a.m., Sunday, Januery 
10, 1965, in the Executive Offices. In the &b- 


10 ASR, 29 (December, 1964), pp. 891-92. 
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sence of President Sorokin because of illness, 
Vice-President Robert Bierstedt presided. Pres- 
ent were: Robert Dubin, Philip M. Hauser, 
George C. Homans, Wilbert E. Moore, Talcott 
Parsons, Albert J. Reiss, Jr., Neil J. Smelser, 
Guy Swanson, and Gresham M. Sykes, ex-officio. 

The Executive Officer reported on the finan- 
cial situation of the Association, pointing out 
that earlier expectations had been that the excess 
of income over expenses for the year ended No- 
vember 30, 1964, would be in the neighborhood 
of $15,00C, With most of the information now 
available for the audit, the surplus is expected 
to be approximately $17,000. 


Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws. The 
Executive Officer was authorized to transmit a 
proposed amendment of Article VI, Sections 1 
and 4, to the Committee on Organizational Re- 
lationships, as recommended by the Committee 
on Budget and Investment: 


Section 1, A budget for the ensuing fiscal year 
covering all expenditures and income of the Asso- 
ciation shall be submitted by the Committee on 
Budget and Investment at the beginning of each 
fiscal year to the Council for approval, The Com- 
mittee on Budget and Investment shall review the 
budget at the end of the second quarter and shall 
ma proposed changes to the Council for ap- 
proval. 

Section 4. At the end of each fiscal year, the 
accounts of the Association shall be reviewed by 
the Committee on Budget and Investment and 
shall be audited at the conclusion of each fiscal 
year by a certified public accountant approved by 
the Council. The report of this audit shall be pub- 
lished to the members of the Association. 


Personnel Practices and Salaries. The Com- 
mittee voted that the following procedures be 
established for dealing with projects under As- 
sociation auspices: Personnel practices for the 
project staff, including salary increments of 
project personnel, be recommended by the 
Project Director, and personnel practices involv- 
ing the Project Director be recommended by the 
Executive Officer, for action by the Executive 
Committee and the Council. 

In the absence of the Executive Officer, the 
Executive Committee voted: 

a, that the Budget and Investment Committee 
be asked to assign funds for the adjustment of 
salaries of Executive Office personnel; ~ 

b. that the Executive Officer be informed by 
the Association’s Secretary that the Executive 
Committee unanimously endorses the general 
course he has set in administering the Associa- 
tion’s affairs; 

c. that the Executive Committee will approve 
the selection of a Personnel Committee consist- 
ing of Wilbert Moore, Chairman, Everett 
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Hughes and William Sewell, if appointed iby the 
President, to fill high-level vacancies in thé Assos 
ciation as they arise. 


Budget. The budget for 1964-65, as presented 
by the Chairman of the Committee on Budget 
and Investment, was approved. 

The recommendation of the Committee on 
Publications to establish The American Sociolo- 
gist was accepted. Talcott Parsons was invited 
to assume the editorship of the proposed journal 
for a three-year term. 


Guide to Graduate Depariments of Soctology. 
The Committee suggested that the Publications 
Committee withhold future commitments on 
publication, distribution, etc., until it can be 
seen what impact the Guide will have. 


Mobilization for Youth. In order to carry out 
the mandate of the resolution passed at the 


business meeting of the Association in Montreal, 


the President was asked to appoint a committee 
to inquire into the situation of the Mobilization 
for Youth project and other demonstration proj- 
ects and to make public, through proper chan- 
nels, its findings. The Executive Officer was 
instructed to place the policy issue of such reso- 
lutions on the agenda of the Chicago business 
meeting for an open discussion by the member- 

Report of the Commitice on Publications. 
The Chairman of the Committee read the min- 
utes of the meeting held on Saturday, January 
9, 1965. The Executive Committee took the fol- 
lowing actions on the recommendations pre- 
sented: 

a. Given the favorable recommendation of 
the Committee on Budget and Investment, the 
Association moved to establish The American 
Sociologist as an official publication of the Asso- 
ciation, distributed free to the membership, and 
published on a quarterly basis (see The Amer- 
ican Sociologist above). 

b. That the Directory be published on a tri- 
ennial basis, and in the years of non-publication, 
a ‘mimeographed or otherwise inexpensively re- 
produced Directory, listing only names and ad- 
dresses of the membership, be circulated. 

c. The formation of an ad hoc committee to 
study possible uses of the Manpower Register 
data was approved. 


‘Annual Meetings. The -Committee selected 
Boston as the site of the 1968 annual meeting, 
with New York City as an alternative. 

The Committee also recommended that Fred- 
erick Terrien be invited to serve as Chairman 
of the Conference Committee for the 1967 meet- 
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ing and that he be allowed to select the members l 
of the Conference Committee, 


Liaison with Other Associations. The Execu- 
tive Officer presented letters from the American 
Psychiatric Association and the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, The Executive Com- 
mittee asked the Executive Officer to solicit 
recommendations concerning possible affiliation 
or liaison from the chairman of the Section on 
Social Psychology and from the ASA repre- 
sentative to the NASW. 


Careers in Sociology. The Executive Officer 
was directed to prepare a proposal for the ca- 
reers booklet for submission to the National 
Science Foundation. 


Sociology Liaison Officer. The Committee 
strongly approved the submission of the proposal 
for a Liaison Officer in Sociology to the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. Lf the proposal is accepted, 
a committee is to be appointed to further de- 
velop plans for the position. 


Conferences of the Association. After consid- 
erable discussion, the Committee -decided that 
each proposed conference must be considered 
on its individual merits, that the VRA con- 
ference would not set a precedent for the sub- 
ject of conferences held under Association 
sponsorship, and that conferences dealing with 
the profession or the broader aspects of science 
in relation to sociology were appropriate. 

Proposals for Association conferences are to 
be submitted to the Executive Officer, who will 
transmit them to the Executive Committee for 
approval, allowing enough time for thorough 
evaluation. 


Seminar for Journalists, The Executive Officer 
was authorized to submit a proposal to the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation for a study of the reporting 
of sociology in the mass media. 


Data Retrieval and Documentation. It was di- 
rected that the Committee on Social Statistics 
undertake the problem of looking into the ques- 
tion of data retrieval in the field of sociology and 
to advise the Executive Committee on how best 
the Association can develop research and other 
activities in this area. 

Rental of mailing lists. The Committee de- 
cided that the present policy governing the rental 
of the mailing lists to both commercial and non- 
commercial organizations be continued. 


The meeting adjourned at 4:15 p.m. 
Respectfully submitted, 
TALcoTr PARSONS 
Secretary 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The American Sociological Association 


The Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Association will be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, Aug- 
ust 30 to September 2, 1965, The Preliminary 
Program and other materials pertaining to the 


meeting have been mailed to the members. 
You are urged to send in your registration 
and hotel reservations as soon as possible. 
The deadline is August 15. 


Professor Talcott Parsons, Harvard University, 
has submitted his resignation as Secretary of the 
Association, effective August 31, 1965. Ey a mail 
ballot vote, the Council has elected Professor Par- 
sons as editor of Tke American Sociologis!, with the 
following Board of Associate Editors: 


Peter H. Rossi (NORC) 

Elbridge Sibley (SSRC) 

George E. Simpson (Oberlin) 
Guy Swanson (U. of Michigan) 
Gresham M. Sykes (ASA) 
Conrad Taeuber (Census Bureau) 


By vote of the Council, Professor Robin M. Wil- 
lams, Jr, Cornell University, has been appointed 
Secretary of the Association, effective September 1, 
1965. 

Gresham M. Sykes has submitted ‘his resignetion 
as Executive Officer of the Association, effective at 
the end of the Annual Meeting in Chicago, to accept 
a position as Research Professor of Law and Sod- 
ology in the College of Law, University of Deaver. 

On the nomination of the Committee on Persanrel 
appointed by President Sorokin at the request of 
the Executive Committee, Edmund H. Volkart, Dean 
of Faculty at Oregon State University, was elected 
as the new Executive Officer by mail ballot of the 
Council. Dean Volkart received his Ph.D. at Yale 
University in 1947 and has taught at Syracuse, Yale, 
and Stanford Universities. He will take office fol- 
lowing the close of the Annual Meeting in Chicago. 

Professor Norman B. Ryder of the University of 
Wisconsin, by vote of the Council, has been ap- 
pointed editor of the American Sociological Review, 
effective July 1, 1965. 

The Milbank Memorial Fund has awarded a grant 
of $25,000 to the Association in order to develop the 
work of the Section on Medical Sociology. 

Since the publication of the Guide to Graduate 
Departments of Sociology, 1965, the Executive Office 
has received word of a number of departments not 
_ included in the initial edition. These departments 
will be reported in the Review, pending the next 
edition of the Guide (see p. 432). 


Calendar of Annual Meetings 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, December 26-31, Berkeley, California (for 





further information write Raymond L. Taylor, 
AAAS, Washington, D.C. 20005); Association of 
American Medical Colleges, Fourth Annual Confer- 
ence on Research in Medical Education, October 31, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; The American Catholic 
Sociological Society, annual meeting, August 27-29, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ilinois; Athens 
Center of Ekistics, First Annual International Sem- 
inar, July 20-24, Athens, Greece (for further infor- 
mation and application forms write: Dr. D. Iatridis, 
Director, International Seminar on Ekistics, Athens 
Center of Ekistics, 24, Strat. Syndesmou Street, 
Athens 136, Greece). 

Rural Soclological Soclety, annual meeting, Aug- 
ust 27-29, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois; 
Society for the Study of Social Problems, annual 
meeting, August 27-29, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ilinois, 


Grants, Fellowships, Awards 


The University of Chicago has been awarded _ 
grants from the National Institute of Child Health 
and Human Development to provide specialized 
training in the field of Adult Development and 
Aging. Traineeships are available to graduate stu- 
dents in the departments of Sociology, Psychology, 
Hospital Administration, and Social Service. Fellow- 
ships are also available to M.D.’s for research and 
training in geriatric psychiatry through the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry. Additional grants have ‘been 
provided to supplement the on-going training pro- 
gram in Adult Development and Aging administered 
by the Committee on Human Development. The 
program provides opportunity for interdisciplinary 
research experience and participation in coordinated - 
seminars for the trainees from the participating de- 
partments. Each trainee meets the basic require- 
ments for the Ph.D. degree in the department in 
which he is affiliated, with special emphasis on the 
social and psychological problems of middle-age and 
old age. In addition to providing tuition and fees, 
cash stipends begin at $2,400 and there are additional 
allowances for dependents, Address inquirles to the 
participating department or to Professor Bernice L. 
Neugarten, Committee on Human Development and 
Director, Training Program in Adult Development 
and Aging, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ilinols 
60637. ' 


Population Council has been awarded a $42,500 
grant, for a conference in August to evaluate na- 
tional pregrams of fertility control. The meeting will 
be held in Geneva just prior to the World Popula- 
tion Conference in Belgrade. Approximately 100 
government officials, physicians, public-health offi- 
cers, and social scientists from some twenty-five 
countries are expected to participate. 


The Soctety for Religion in Higher Educa- 
tion is offering a number of post-doctoral fellow- 
ships, made possible through a Danforth Foundation 
grant, to encourage the growing interest in the rela- 
tion of scholarship in religion to scholarship in other 
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fields of study. Grants are available to scholars in 
the humanities, social and natural sciences for a 
year of study in religion and to scholars in religion 
for a year of study in another discipline. Fellowships 
are open to scholars in any institution of higher 
learning in the United States or Canada without re- 
spect to discipline, religious affiliation or non-afħlia- 
tion. Scholars applying for fellowships must have a 
Ph.D. degree or its equivalent plus at least thres years 


of teaching experience. Preference will be given to- 


scholars under 50 years of age. Maximum stipend is 
$8,500. Spends will be based on experience, present 
salary and availability of other resources. Completed 
applications must be received by the Society by 
December 1, 1965. Application forms and adcitional 


information may be secured from: Lawrence P.” 


DeBoer, Executive Director, The Society for Re- 
ligion in Higher Education, 400 Prospect Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut 06511. 


Associations, Agencies, Institutions, ete.. 


The Foreign Service Institute of the Depart- 
ment of State wishes to call the attention of sociolo- 
gists and anthropologists to its continuing need for 
materials and for occasional lecturing and consulta- 
tion on foreign areas. As the principal U.S. Govern- 
ment in-service training institution serving various 
agencies whose officers work overseas, it has a par- 


ticular need for foreign country studies on modern, 


social structure, culture change, the changing char- 
acteristics of urban areas, national character, . and 
on political sociology. Social factors in economic 
development and in political modernization are fur- 
ther fields of interest. In the Institute’s increased 
effort to serve as a bridge between the professional 
needs of forelgn affairs officers and the conceptual 
and research resources of the social sciences, a major 
effort is being made to increase communication with 
the academic community. Myron L. Koenig has been 
designated Dean for Academic Relations and will 
exercise the central responsibility for this activity, 
He is arranging for a representative of the Institute 
to be available at the ASA Annual Meeting at Chi- 
cago to talk with sociologists whose interests relate 
to foreign affairs or to forelgn country and area 
analysis, and who would be interested in seelng 
greater use made of their resources by foreign affairs 
officials. 


The National Institute of Social and Behav- 
ioral Science, in collaboration with the Section on 
Social and Economic Sciences of the American As~ 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, will hold 
sessions for contributed papers at the annual meet- 
ing of the AAAS in Berkeley, California, December 
26-31. Association members interested in presenting 
a paper at these sessions should forward titles’ and 
abstracts of some 300 words not later than Septem- 
ber 1 to Donald P. Ray, Director, Nationel Institute 
of Social and Behavioral Science, 863 Benjamin 
Franklin Station, Washington, D.C. 20044. Papers 
should be based upon research current or recently 
completed by the author. Subjects may concern any 
field of sociology, and especially multidisclpHnary 
studies and topics in demography. Selected materials 
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of the sessions will be published by the National 
Institute. The annual meeting of the AAAS is the 
largest professional meeting in the world, embracing 
all branches of science, and the meeting receives 
extensive coverage by communications media 
through the participation of science writers, includ- 
ing social science writers. The ASA is an affiliate 
member of the Section on Social and Economic Sci- 
ences of the AAAS, 


Social Research, Inc. announces the promotion 
of, Gerald Handel to Vice President and Director; 
Edith Arlen to Vice President; Roger F. Coup to 
Assistant Director. 


Colleges and Universities 


. Adelphi University. Appointed: Robert Endle- 
man, chairman of the department, as professor; 
Eduardo Seda Bonilla, from the University of Puerto 
Rico, as visiting associate professor; David Gordon, 
from the University of Colorado, as instructor; 
Argyrios Vourkas, from Hunter College of the City 
University of New York, as instructor. Resigned: 
Akinsola .Akiwowo, assistant professor, to return 
to India on further sociological work. Other Activi- 
ties: Eduardo Seda Bonilla participated in a con- 
ference on economic development at the XV Na- 
tion Congress of Sociology (of Mexico), Topic, 
Nayarit, Mexico,.October 1964. Robert Endleman 
was participant in a panel on Racial Integration 
at the Nassau County Psychological Association 
meetings, November 1964. Recent speakers at the 
Faculty Colloquium of the Adelphi department have 
been: Joseph Benaman, City College; Arthur J. 
Vidich, New School; Dennis Wrong, New York 
University ; Bernard Rosenberg, City College; Ben- 
jamin Nelson, State University of New York; John 
Landgraf, New York University; Michael Parenti, 
State University of New York. The department has 
underway a study of the educational perspectives of 
the undergraduate students of Adelphi, in relation 
to stratification and mobility. Stephen H. K. Yeh 
is completing a study of mate selection among the 
Chinese of Singapore; David Gordon a study of 
cultural norms in group psychotherapy. 


Brooklyn College of The City University of 
New York: Elected: Alfred McClung Lee as chair- 
man. Appointed: Sylvia Fleis Fava as deputy 
chairman, -College of Liberal Arts and Sciences; 
Oscar Glantz as deputy chairman, School of General 
Studies; Hugh H. Smythe as deputy chairman, 
Greduate Division. On Leave: Feliks Gross, as Ful- 
bright lecturer, Universita degli studi di Roma; Rex 
D. Hopper, as director, Project Camelot, American . 
University; Samuel Koenig, as Fulbright lecturer at 
Karnatek University, Dharwar, Mysore, India; Sid- 
ney Aronson, as associate director of research, Ac- 
tion for Boston Community Development. Other , 
Activities: Visiting graduate professors include 
Gordon DiRenzo, Arthur Niederhoffer, Frederick A. 
Shippey, and Alexander B. Smith. 


Chatham College. Appointed: Nahum Z. Me- 
dalia, lecturer in sodology and anthropology at 
Smith and acting director of the Smith College 
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Social Science Research Center, as professor of soci- 
ology and chairman of the department. Retired: 
Mabel A. Elliott to professor emeritus. 


Columbia University. Awarded: A $108,300 
grant from Ford Foundation for a study of the 
effect of education received in the Armed Forces on 
the civilian employment of veterans, their occupa- 
tional choices, and income levels. The study will 
include a survey of veterans who took vocational 
training while in the service. It will be directed by 
Paul Weinstein, an authority on manpower utiliza- 
tion and labor economics. 


_ Cornell University. Other activities: The Fif- 
tieth Anniversary of the establishment of the uni- 
versity’s department of rural sociology was com- 
memorated at a dinner April 17. Charles E. Palm, 
New York State College of Agriculture, Olaf F. 
Larson, head of the department, and Robert A. 
Polson were among the speakers at the dinner, Irwin 
T. Sanders, associate director of the international 
training and research program for the Ford Foun- 
dation, was guest speaker. His topic was “Challenge 
of the Future.” The department’s contribution to 
the profession of sociology includes Professor 
Lrwight Sanderson’s leadership in the organization 
of a rural sociology section of ASA in 1921, This 
section has now been organized into a separate s9- 
ciety and its first president was the late head of the 
department, Professor Sanderson. More recently, 
staff members have helped in planning the First 
World Congress of Rural Sociology and an interna- 
tional organization of rural soclologists. 


Harvard University. Other activities: The De- 
partment of Social Relations, which inclades Har- 
vard’s sociology faculty, together with the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, has recently moved into the 
new William James Hall. The building, designed by 
Minoru Yamasaki, is 15 stories high and is located 
at 33 Kirkland Street, Cambridge. It provides office 
space, seminar rooms, and research space, including 
a small groups observation room, an extensive IBM 
computer complex, and other facilities. Desks are 
provided for nearly every graduate student. The 
formal dedication of the building was held on March 
15. 


University of Ilinois: Appointed: H. Yuan 
Tien, formerly of the Milwaukee Branch of the 
University of Wisconsin, as associate professor; 
Thomas J. Duggan of San Francisco State Univer- 
sity, as visiting assistant professor for 1965-66. 
Awarded: To David J. Bordua, a University Re- 
search Board grant for a study of police-decision 
making with juveniles, based on statistical analysis 
or over ten years of Detroit Police records, To 
Joseph Gusfield, a University Research Board grant 
for research on education and social structure in 
India. To Bernard Karsh, a grant from the Japanese 
Institute of Labor to participate in an International 
Conference on Industrial Relations in Developing 
Countries at Tokyo in January 1965, and a grant 
from the Asia Foundation for travel in Malaysia, 
the Phillipines and elsewhere to arrange comparative 
research on industrial relations systems and eco- 
nomic development. To Bernard Lazerwitz, 2 Na- 
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tional Science Foundation grant for research on 
differential patterns of religion and family living 
in the three major U.S. religious groups. To Rita 
James Simon and Murray Edelman (Political 
Science), a University Research Board grant for a 
study of political assassination. To H. Yuan Tien, 
a United Nations nomination to participate in the 
World Population Conference at Belgrade in Sep- 
tember 1965. To Alexander Vucinich, a University 
Research Board grant for assistance in the prepara- 
tion of a sequel to his Science in Russian Culture: 
A History to 1860. 


University of Iowa. Appointed: Howard J. 
Ehrlich, from NIMH, as associate professor; David 
A. Andrews, Cornell University, as assistant pro- 
fessor; Donald L. Barnett, from U.C.L.A,, as assist- 
ant professor; Richard P. Boyle, University of 
Washington, as assistant professor; John R. Strat- 
ton, University of Tlinois, a3 assistant professor. 
On Leave: David W. Plath, to study utopian com- 
munities in Japan under a joint grant from the 
American Council of Learned Societies and SSRC. 
Resigned: Peter M. Hall anc Charles H. Hubbell, 
to accept positions at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara; George J. McCall, to accept a posl- 
tion at the University of Illinois. Awarded: To Wil- 
liam Erbe, a grant from the U.S, Public Health 
Service, to study the community role of health 
professionals, To Stephan P. Spitzer, a grant from 
the Iowa State Mental Health Authority to investi- 
gate the consequences of various modes of patient 
entry to mental hospitals. To John R. Stratton and 
Stephan P. Spitzer, a grant from the Graduate 
College to investigate the interrelationships of var- 
ious self-esteem measures. To Ira L. Reiss, a Uni- 
versity Research Professorship to complete research 
on the correlates of attitudes toward premarital sex 
standards. Promoted: Ira L. Reiss to professor. 


University of Kentucky. Awarded: To Richard 
Quinney, a Postdoctoral Fellowship from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for research. The award 
includes an annual stipend of $5,500, an allowance 
for dependents, and an allowance to help defray 
travel costs to the fellowship institution. Quinney 
will conduct research at the Peery of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 


University of Massachusetts. Appointed: 
Ronald Spores, formerly of Harvard, as assistant 
professor; David Yaukey, formerly: of the Popu- 
lation Council, as assistant professor; Howard 
Brotz, Elaine Hagopian, and Nahum Medala, all 
of Smith College, as visiting lecturers. Promoted: 
Edwin D. Driver, to professor. Awarded: To 
Thomas O. Wilkinson, a Fulbright Research grant 
to Tokyo Metropolitan University. To Leila Suss- 
mann, a Fulbright Research grant to Danish, Na- 
tional Institute for Social Research. To J. Henry 
Korson, a Fulbright Lectureship to the University 
of Karachi. To Thomas Fraser and David Fortier, 
summer grants from the Four-College Non-Western 
Studies Committee. To Peter Park, a Faculty 
Growth grant from the University of Massachu- 
setts. Other activities: Arnold Rose was visiting 
professor here and Edwin D. Driver was visiting 
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professor at the University of Minnesota durinz the 
summer. C. Wendell King is serving as acting de- 
partment head during the current year. 


University of Michigan. Awarded: A $3 mil- 
Hon grant from Ford Foundation, for a univezsity- 
wide population studies program. “The University 
of Michigan program,” said the director, Oscar 
Harkavy, “is for a long-range effort to focu. the 
resources of widely divergent academic end pro- 
fessional departments—for example, sociology, pub- 
lic health, psychology, education, obstetrics, and 
economics—on a coordinated approach to prolléms 
of population growth. Other activities: A pro- 
gram in mathematical sociology is being deveoped 
at the University of Michigan. The program ñ de- 
signed to accommodate students who hope to con- 
centrate in mathematical soclology, students who 
wish to make mathematical sociology a minor field 
of specialization, and students who desire orly a 
casual acquaintance with the area. In 19-66, 
the following courses in mathematical socislogy 
will be offered: (1) Formal Methods of TLeory 
Construction, (2) Mathematical Models of Soclal 
Structure, (3) Mathematical Models of Cocial 
Process, (4) Computer Methods in Social Scznce, 
(5) Mathematical Thinking in Social Psychdogy, 
and (6) Mathematical Theories of Population. In 
addition, the program plans to sponsor an annual 
series of. lectures on ‘mathematical sociology and 
an informal seminar at which problems arisirg in 
the effort to build mathematical models wil be 
discussed. Faculty members participating ir the 
program include Philip Converse, John Crzcine, 
Morris Friedell, Leslie Kish, Thomas Mayer, James 
Palmore, David Norsworth, and Volney St=ffire. 
Students interested in mathematical sociology 
should contact the Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan for further information. 


University of Minnesota (Industrial ela- 
tions Center). Awarded: To Edward Grose and 
Paul V. Grambsch, a two year $130,000 grart by 
the U.S. Office of Education to conduct a stucy of 
Academic Administrators. The study is conc-rmed 
with two matters: the careers of university acmin- 
istrators and the structure of universities as a. type 
of formal organization. A total of 80 univesiities 
aré in the sample. 


New York University. Awarded: An $&,000 
Ford Foundation grant to support research on: pro- 
cedures used to select persons for employmeat or 
promotion from among groups of individuals from 
differing racial backgrounds. The hypothesis œ the 
research is that selection and promotion of em>loy- 
ees can be improved by further tests along Scio- 
economic or racial lines. The study will compare 
test results with actual performance in various job 
categories ‘in companies and government agencies 
employing substantial numbers of Negroes. It will 
be conducted by Richard Barrett, program di=ctor 
of the university’s Research Center for Indwtrlal 
Behavior. 


Princeton University. Awarded: A $259,000 
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Ford Foundation grant, to help support the uni- 
versity’s office of Population Research. The office 
publishes a bibliography of population literature 
from all parts of the world and conducts research 
on problems of economic development and popula- 
tion growth. In addition, it offers demographic 
training for graduate students, government employ- 
ees, and scholars from overseas. 


San Fernando Valley State College. Awarded: 
To Joseph B. Ford, a Fulbright Senior Lecturing 
grant to India, to set up and head a department of 
sociology at the new University of Bangalore. 
Elected: Joseph B. Ford to a six-year term on the 
Executive Bureau of the Institut International de 
Sociologia. i f 


Southern Illinois Uinversity. Other activities: 
Charles R. Snyder attended a meeting January 22, in 
New York City for the planning committee for the 
28th International Congress on AlcohoHsm, which is 
to be held in Washington, D.C., in 1968. 


State University of New York at Albany. Ap- 
pointed: Alicja Iwanska, from Sacramento State 
College, as associate professor; Arnold W. Foster, 
from the University of Kentucky, as associate pro- 
fessor. 


University of Tennessee. Appointed: E. Gor- 
don Ericksen, from the University of Kansas, as 
head of the department; Dean Champion, from 
Purdue University, as assistant professor. Resigned: 
Wiliam E. Cole, as head of department, to devote 
full time to teaching, research, writing, and public 
service. Other activities: Robin M. Williams, Cor- 
nell University, will deliver the annual W. I. 
Thomas lecture in the department. In previous years 
this lecture has been given by Morris Janowitz, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Edgar F. Borgatta, University 
of Wisconsin; James S. Coleman, Johns Hopkins 
University. John B. Knox will participate in the 
Institute for Economic Development to be conducted 
at the University of Tennessee in July. William E. 
Cole is serving for the sixth year as chairman of the 
Knoxville Metropolitan Planning Commission. 


Mary Washington College, University of 
Virginia. Appointed: Robert B. Jessen, from 
Brown University, as professor. 


Yale University. Appointed: Wendell Bell took 
up residence as professor after spending 1963-64 
on leave as a Fellow at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia; Robert M. Cook, from Princeton University, 
and Leroy C. Gould, from the University of Wash- 
ington, as assistant professors; Diana Crane, from 
Columbia University, as assistant professor; Pow- 
batan J. Wooldridge, from Yale, as assistant 
research professor; James K. Skipper, Jr., from 
Northwestern University, as research associate; 
Roy C. Treadway, from the University of Mich- 
igan, as acting instructor. Promoted: Lloyd H. 
Rogler to associate professor; George A. Huaco 
and James A. Mau to assistant professors. On 
Leave: Philip E.:Hammond under a Danforth 
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Research Fellowship for research in the sociology 
of religion to the Survey Research Center, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; Theocore M. 
Mills as a Fellow, Center for Advanced Stuly 
in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, California. 
Awarded: To Jerome K., Myers and Lee L. 
Bean, a USPS-NIMH grant for the study of a 
ten year follow-up of psychiatric patients. To 
J. Zvi Namenwirth, a grant from the Stimson 
Fund of the Programs in International Stud_es 
Councllium at Yale, plus $65,000 grant from the 
NSF for the Political Data Program at Yale. To 
James K, Skipper, Jr., a grant from the Medical 
School to complete research on Psychosocial Stress 
in Child Surgical Patients. Other Activities: 
James S. Davie has been serving as acting masier 
of Timothy Dwight College. A. B. Hollingshead 
will be on leave the second semester of 1965-56 
and will be working on a study of social rela- 
tions in patient care. He will also spend three 
months in Latin America visiting centers of socio- 
logical training. Lloyd H. Rogler has been ap- 
pointed associate chairman of the Council on Lafin 
American Studies. Raymond S. Duff and A. B. 
Hollingshead are carrying out a study of tae 
experiences of the human group surrounding a 
patient. James K. Skipper, Jr., has been appoint2d. 
to the State of Connecticut Task Force cn Men- 
tal Retardation. Visiting scholar is Severgy T. 
Bruyn, for the fall term. 


Yeshiva University. Awarded: To Victor D. 
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Sanua, a Fulbright Lectureship at the University of 
Paris. 


Publications 


Financing A College Science Education. A bro- 
chure which includes ‘data on where and how to 
locate financial assistance, sources of Federal and 
non-Federal aid, and an. index of reference mate- 
rials. Copies of the brochure are being mailed to 
high school guidance offices throughout the United 
States. The booklet (NSF 65-6) can be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, a ici D.C. 20407 
(Price 15 cents). 


IRCD Boletin. A new bi-monthly publication 
addressed to educators, psychologists and others 
who are concerned with the psycho-educational de- 
velopment of socially disadvantaged children and 
youth. The bulletin is published by the Informa- 
tion Retrieval Center on the Disadvantaged. For 
further infarmation write: Graduate School of Ed- 
ucation, Yeshiva University, 150 West S6th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10019. 


The Social Scientist and The Challenge of En- 
vironmenta: Health, a reprint from The Journal of 
Health and Human Bekavior is now available to 
anyone who wishes to obtain a copy. For further 
information write: E, G. Jaco, Editor, Journal Of 
Health and Human Behavior, 302 Oak Street, S.E., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414. 


American Sociological Association 
Supplementary Information 
Guide to Graduate Departments of Sociology: 1965 


University of California, Santa Barbara, Celifornia. Chairman: David Gold, Department of Sod- 
ology. Graduate degrees offered in sociology: MA, PhD. 
Staff: David Arnold, MA, Lect.; Bernard Berk, PhD, Lect.; Robert Biligmeier, PhD, Asst. Prof.; Wal- 
ter Buckley, PhD, Asst. Prof.; Donald R. Cressey, PhD, Prof.; David Gold, PhD, Prof.; Peter M. Hall, 
PhD, Asst. Prof.; Charles Hubbell, PhD, Asst. Prof.; Ernest Landauer, MA, Lect.; Arthur Nelson, MSW, 


Lect.; Ingeborg Powell, MA, Act, Asst, Prof.; Thomas Scheff, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; 


PhD, Assoc, Prof.; Charles Spaulding, PhD, Prof. 


Tamotsu Shibutani, 


The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania. Chairman: M. p. Jobn, De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology. Graduate degrees offered in sociology: MS, 


PhD. 


Staff: Robert C. Bealer, PhD, Asst. Prof.; Howere J. Bonser, PhD, Prof.; Joseph H. Britton, PhD, Prof.; 
Carlfred Broderick, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Emory J. Brown, PhD, Prof.; Roy C. Buck, PhD, Prof.; Joseph 
R. Cardenuto, MS, Assoc. Prof.; James H. Copp, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Vladimir Delissovoy, PhD, Assoc. 
Prof.; Frederick C. Fltegel, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Deryl K. Heasley, MS, Instr.; M. E. John, PhD, Prof.; 
Ronald G. Jones, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Gary King, PhD, Asst. Prof.; William M. Smith, Jr., PhD, Prof:; 
Donald W. Thomas, MS, Asst. Prof.; Fera K. Viliitts, PhD, Asst. Prof. 


Roosevelt University, 430 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Dlinois. Chairman: S. Kirson Weinberg, 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology. Graduate degrees offered in sociology: MA. 
Staff: Bernard H. Boum, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; St. Ciair Drake, PhD, Prof.; Arthur Hillman, PhD, Prof.;. 
` John Jay Hobgood, MA, Asst. Prof.; Soiomon Kobrin, MA, Prof.; Ferdinand Kolegar, MA, Asst. Prof.; 
Monroe Lerner, PhD, Prof.; Helena Z. Lopatc, PhD, Asst. Prof.; Alva B. Maxey, MA, Asst. Prof.; 
` Robert E. T. Roberts, PhD, Assos, Prof.; Danizl Saran PhD, Asoe. Prof.; Lawrence Sireicher, PhD, 


Asst. Prof.; S. Kirson Weinberg, PhD, Prof. 


BOOK REVIEWS 





Human Behavior: An Inventory of Scientific 
Findings. By BERNARD BERELSON and GARY 
A. STEINER. New York and Burlingame: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, 1964. xxii, 712 


Pp. $8.95. 


Berelson and Steiner have attempted nothing 
less than a distillation of all that has been dis- 
covered by the behavioral sciences, That they 
have been able to accomplish this audacious 
task, and to do it well, is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. l 
Their focus of concern is the facts of human 
behavior, not theory or methodology. Given this 
concern, the key to success or failure is the 
authors’ ability to select the important from 
among the many unimportant facts that re- 
search has uncovered, and to formulate these 
important facts clearly and precisely. To merit 
inclusion in this volume, a statement of fact— 
a “finding’—must be “an important statement 
of proper generality for which there is some 
good amount of scientific evidence.” By im- 
portant, the authors mean important for either 
theory or practice, by proper generality they 
mean a “middle ground,” eschewing both highly 
specific facts and highly abstract statements, 
and by scientific evidence they mean, essentially, 
systematic data collected and analyzed by 
methods that would meet the general standards 
of the field, excluding by definition anecdotal 
evidence and single case studies, These are tough 
standards, and the authors adhere to them, 
if not with perfect consistency, at least with 
commendable vigor. The result is that the 
1045 findings into which the substance of psy- 
chology, sociology and anthropology is com- 
pressed are a solid body of meaty statements. 
Moreover, since the authors have a proper 
respect for good writing and abhor jargon, 
this solid body of fact is well presented. 

It is, however, too bad that Berelson and 
Steiner did not take the opportunity to say 
more about theory. Their choice was legitimate, 
but the result is a curiously partial view of the 
accomplishments of behavioral science. We have, 
so to speak, come to know a great deal more 
than we have found out. We can say a great 
deal more about the effects of law on social 
practices, for example, or how bureaucracies are 
organized and function, than can be subsumed 
in a set of “findings.” In a way, Berelson and 
Steiner acknowledge this, for much more good 
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theory is built into their discussions than the 
opening obeisances to Fact would lead one to 
expect. But much more could have been done. 

Another, more serious limitation of the book 
ig its incomplete documentation. Where the 
authors have used a secondary source, that 
source is often quoted and cited; where a crucial 
study nails down the point, it may be cited; 
but for many, many findings no documentation 
is given, and for most others only illustrative 
evidence, often not the most compelling, is 
offered. For the authors'to have done otherwise 
would have overwhelmed the book in documen- 
tation, and might thereby have destroyed its 
usefulness, The loss is great, nonetheless: one 
cannot judge for oneself the substantiality of 
the findings where one does not already know 
the field, nor can one go back to the original 
materials to pursue problems and ideas further. 
One solution might be a separate volume for 
the serious student, listing the sources of data 
that underlie each of the propositions enumer- 
ated in this volume. 

I suspect that the authors emphasized some 
and de-emphasized other specialized fields as 
judiciously as anyone could. That doesn’t keep 
me from being somewhat diseppointed that 
there is not more stress on behavior, less on 
attitudes, more on process and less on structure. 
In particular, more attention should have been 
paid to interconnections—between social struc- 
ture and personality, for example, or between 
institutions of the society, or between beliefs 
and behavior. Another way of organizing the 
materials might have helped, for theirs (pro- 
ceeding from the individual through larger and 
larger units to the Society and finally to Cul- 
ture) de-emphasizes interconnections, 

And, inevitably, not all the findings meet 
the authors’ exacting standards equally well. 
Some are only truisms, a few are disguised 
statements of methodology or of theoretical 
perspective, some are based on insufficient, in- 
adequate or wrongly-imterpreted evidence. 

On balance, though, this is an immensely im- 
pressive book. It should be a source of pride not 
only to the authors but to the behavioral 
sciences generally, for here, certainly, is our 
best argument that our sciences have something 


important to say. Many L. Kom 


National Institute of Mental Health, Beth- 
esda and Institute for Social Research, Oslo 
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Reflections on Community Studies. Edited by 
ARTHUR J. VpIcH, Josepa BENsMEN, and 
Maurice R, STEN. New York; London; and 
Sydney: John Wiley & Sons, 1964. xvi, 359 
pp. No price indicated. 


Reflecting on the proliferation of foundetion 
and governmental grants to the social sciences 
in recent years, someone once remarked that 
there was “money, money everywhere, but. not 
a drop to think.” This series of essays, in zon- 
trast to so much that is being done these cays, 
is a frank attempt to think about community 
studies in particular and sociology in genzral. 
In our extroverted and activist world, of which 
modern social science is such a characteristic 
symptom, this book fills a great need Dr re- 
flective introspection. In the highly marirula- 
tive and pretentiously objective atmosph2re of 
modern social science, the authors are not afraid 
to stress the ethics of social research. In e 
world where too many of us pose as sophisti- 
cated strangers looking on, recording and ana- 
lyzing the often absurd behavior of trce be- 
lievers, Church members, Babbitts and joirers, 
these authors poignantly stress the inescapable 
need for a personal, humane and, often painful 
involvement and sympathy with tke <aiths, 
hopes and fears of the people who maze up the 
groups and communities that we study. Few 
graduate students in sociology will fail tc read 
with profit these fascinating, deeply humane 
and very wise reflections on their work by a 
group of successful and sensitive social scien- 
. tists. - 

Concerned with the richness of the reseerch 
experience rather than with formal theor‘es. or 
methodologies, these authors have tried to 
show us how a sociologist engages in reseerch 
to discover the world about him and to gain in- 
sight into his private world within. The coMec- 
tion begins with a dream and ends with a 
nightmare. The first essay, by William F. 
Whyte, outlines the intellectual development 
of a young man who became a sociologst al- 
most by accident, through his passionate con- 
cern for the underdog and a larger desire to 
write about and understand his fellow man. 
When one considers today’s talented graduate 
students, in large, well-financed research pzoj- 
ects, rigidly supervised by their directorg, one 
must look back with nostalgia at young VW/kyte 
as a junior fellow at Harvard during the de- 
pression (when sociology was a calling rather 
than a career). These young men stressed dis- 
interested intellectual curiosity rather than self- 
interested grubbing for degrees on research 
teams. And they went to Ireland, into tie Li- 
brary, to Yankee City, to Cornerville in Eestern 
City, and some, I suppose, to the dogs (umdi- 
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rected). Whyte’s absorbing story tells how he 
went to Cornerville and informally,. over a 
period of years, observed and recorded the 
“day-to-day routine activities’ of his newly- 
found friends—“not classes of people” but in- 
dividuals, Doc, Chick, Tony Cataldo, George 
Ravello and the Martinis. His methodology 
grew out of his experience, and his theory out 
of thinking about it. And, as many of the best 
“hard” scientists in physics or chemistry have 
done, he was proud to record that,.on a Satur- 
day night- in April 1938, he “stumbled” upon 
one of his most exciting research discoveries, 
which, in time, led to his theories of social 
structure and leadership. That night he found 
that he had an almost quantitative index of so- 
cial structure, reflecting even.its changes over 
time, in his gang’s bowling scores (scores re- 
flected position in the social structure rather 
than innate athletic ability or acquired bowling 
skill), Unburdened,'in other words, with the 
trained incapacity (as Merton has put it) that 
afflicts so many of us today, a fresh and naive , 
(in the best sense) mind created a classic com- ` 
munity study. 

The last essay in the book outlines in fasci- 
nating detail (much of it published before) the 
frustrations of bureaucratic research. One is 
made aware of the contrast between the public- 
relations values of the madem team project 
and Whyte’s personal values in his relations 
with his friends in Cornerville. While Whyte 
was involved with the future lives of Doc and 
his friends (he actually helped to get Sam 
Franco e research job almost a decade after 
the study was undertaken), one has the impres- 
sion that few of the researchers (including the 
rebellious member of the team who quit the 
project to become the senior author of Small 
Town and Mass Society) had any continuing 
interest in what happened to the residents of 
Springdale. This last essay is a nightmare, re- 
porting the callow bickering and scapegoating 
among the team members, the directors, and 
the fund suppliers and supporters of the. proj- 
ect. 

The essays between these two are all to the 
point end interesting, if uneven in depth. I was 
particularly impressed with Morris Schwartz’s 
humane analysis of his experiences studying 
the social structure of a mental hospital; Art 
Gallaher, Jr.’s outline of his experience in over- _ 
coming the hostility of Plainville residents after 
their encounter with James West; John Seeley’s 
introspective and philosophical thought on 
Crestwood Heights and social science in gen- 
eral; and Maurice Stein’s reflections on the 
education of a sociologist in my own generation. 
In all these essays certain themes recurred: is 
science a means or an end; should the social 
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scientist relate to his subjects “as “Human 
beings” or as “objects;” does the scientific 
analysis of groups and institutions violate the 
rights of privacy; does it undermine authority; 
does sociology deflate peoples’ view of them- 
selves and undermine their. convictions; does 
sociological determinism lead to the decline of 
personal responsibility before the law? 

In every way this is an exciting, wide-ranging 
and sophisticated book. Like the analysis re- 
quired of the budding psychoanalyst, perhaps 
this should be required reading for all budding 
(and balding) sociologists. It is one of the 
best examples of the sociology of sociology 
I have seen. : 

E. Dicpy BALTZELL 

University of Pennsylvania 


The Rulers and the Ruled: Political Power and 
Impotence in American Communities. By 
Ropert E. AGGER, DANIEL GOLDRICH, BERT 
E. Swanson. New York; London; and Syd- 
ney: John Wiley & Sons, 1964. xx, 789 pp. 
$7.95 
This is a study of democracy in action, of 

power structures and political regimes, and of 

decision-making at the urban community level. 

It contains sophisticated conceptual and theo- 

retical contributions to our understanding of 

political systems, but the data presented are its 
most impressive feature. These three political 
scientists employ numerous and repeated meas- 
urements to test their ideas, conducting compara- 
tive studies of four communities, two in the 

West and two in the South, over a relatively 

long period of time. In one community data 

were collected at various intervals from 1952 

to 1961 and in every community political his- 

tory was reconstructed from 1946. Methods in- 
cluded sample surveys of the general popula- 
tions, interviews with leaders and “expert wit- 
nesses” of the decision-making process, and 
analyses of census data, newspapers, and other 
documents. Furthermore, although much of the 
analysis is ex post facto, natural experiments 
were conducted over a two-year period during 
which predictions concerning the outcomes of 
three decisions in each community were tested. 

Politics, as viewed by these authors, concerns 
demands for the expansion, reduction, or main- 
tenance of the scope of government, demands 
concerning the boundaries of governmental 
functions and the extent of governmental serv- 
ices. Such demands, and the decision-making 
processes on which their success or failure in 
producing economic, social, or governmental 
reform depends, are what this book is about. 

Political ideology was of major importance 
in the politics of all four communities, not be- 
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cause ideologies outweighed personal or group 
interests in the attitudes of most individuals, 
but because politics was organized along ideo- 
logical lines and “interest-baséed decisional pref- 
erences filtered through the proper ideological 
sieve.” The authors’ typology of ideologies is 
not particularly distinctive—Racial Suprema- 
cists, Radical Rightists, Jeffersonian Conserva- 
tives, Orthodox Conservatives, Progressive Con- 


. servatives, Community Conservationists, Liber- 


als, and Radical Leftists—but its theoretical 
usefulness and empirical relevance are demon- 
strated over and over again throughout the 
book. 

The authors distinguish- between power struc- 
tures, which they classify according to the dis- 
tribution of political power among citizens 
(broad or narrow) and whether the ideology of 
the political leadership is homogenous, into four 
types—Consensual Mass, Consensual Elite, 
Competitive Mass, and Competitive Elite—and 
political regimes, or the rules of political deci- 
sion-making, which they also classify into four 
types—Developed Democracy, Guided Democ- 
racy, Underdeveloped Democracy, and Oligar- 
chy—according to the probability of illegiti- 
mate sanctions blocking efforts to shift the 
scope of government (low or high) and the 
sense of electoral potency (high or low): These 
typologies are basic to the analysis and struc- 
ture much of the interpretation of particular 
decisional stages and outcomes. 

The authors find among other things, no evi- 
dence of any general relations between ecos 


nomic trends and political change; they con- « 


clude that both the ruling elite model and the 
polyarchal or pluralist model are to some ex- 
tent inadequate; they document the emerging 
dominance of the social welfare and the im- 
provement ideology of Community Conserva- 
tion (akin to the values of the New Frontiers- 
men?) and describe in detail the rise of the 
Radical Right, which ironically has been par- 
tially fostered, as reaction formation, by the 
success of the Community Conservationists; 
and they describe and analyze the Civil Rights 
Revolution comparatively as part of general 
community decision-making as well as from the 
point of view of the Negro leaders and sub- 
community. But it is impossible to summarize 
the findings of this large book in the brief space 
permitted here. ; 

In places the book is dense and difficult to 
read; key facts and major conclusions some- 


times are buried in seemingly endless minutiae; ' 


and the different sizes of the communities con- 
found regional comparisons—the Western com- 
munities are respectively less than 2,000 and 
about 15,000 inhabitants and the Southern com- 
munities are each about 100,000 in population 


m 
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size. But the chief criticism is, I think, that poli- 
tics is much more than conflict over a shift in 
the scope of government, and despite the au- 
thors’ abstract discussion of the scope of gov- 
ernment, making it more inclusive of political 
phenomena than in ordinary usage, the study 
in its empirical details is largely concerned with 
how large a role the government should play 
in the affairs of the society and of the economy. 
How much taxation for governmental services 
is an important issue, but so are questions con- 
cerning the form taxes are to take and who is 
to pay how much of them, The decision to ex- 
tend or to reduce government’s fimctions is a 
center of debate, but so too—perhaps far more 
important—are decisions as to whet govern- 


ment’s functions will be, what services exactly 


government will perform, holding sheer scope 
constant. And this leads me to question the 
authors’ belief that members of the Radical 
Right really oppose the further extension—and 
favor the reduction—of government services 


generally. Quite possibly, members of the Radi- 


cal Right really want to stop some services 
and functions (for example, social improvement 
and welfare) and expand others (for example, 
internal security police and national defense}. 

These critical remarks notwithstanding, the 
book is first-rate and reflects favorably the 
years of work the authors put into it. It is must 
reading for sociologists interested in race or 
politics. \ 
WENDELL BELL 
` Yale University 


The Military in the Political Development of- 


New Nations. By Morris Janowrrz. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1964. vii, 134 
pp. $4.50. 

For much too long presumably sober and 
realistic discussions of political and social 
development in the new states have ignored 
the shadow cast by the military on all public 
life in these societies. Now that it is becoming 
more commonplace to appreciate that the 
military are a crucial institution and power bloc 
in the shaping of the nation-building process, 
we are fortunate to have this incisive and dis- 
ciplined essay by our leading sociological student 
of the military. 

This slender volume deserves careful and 
thoughtful reading. (On the matter of style, 
it must be added, regretfully, that the reader 
may often feel that he must spend more time re- 
flecting on some sentences than the author 
appears to have taken in writing them.) On 
nearly every page the reader is rewarded with 
an imaginative observation and a penetrating 
insight. Only at times does the author seem ta 
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strain too hard to be A and icon- 
oclastic—as'he does, for example, when he 
tries to suggest that peasant societies can 
tolerate greater dissensus than industrial soci- 
eties, a judgment seemingly contradicated by 
his own analysis of the character and impor- 
tance vf religion in peasant societies. 

Jancwitz begins his analysis by discussing the 
strategy of the comparative analysis for which 
he collected a great mass of demographic, 
economic and military data from all of the . 
developing countries. In this chapter he lays 
out a very suggestive classification of typical 
patterrs of civil-military relations in the new 
states, Unfortunately the exposition does not 
do justice to the quantity of new data collected. 
It is awkward to work back and forth between 
the two tables he presents; and a more serious 
problem is that it is sometimes difficult to de- 
termine how the tables support the assertions 
made in the text, with the result that some of 
the statements seem to be made in almost an 
ex catkedra manner. Indeed, my main objection 
to this otherwise brilliantly concise book is that 
this first chapter could profitably have been 
longer and the analysis more fully developed. 
He uncovers, for example, a striking link be- 
tween the length of time since the end of 
colonia. rule and the increased political role of 
the military in the new states, but he fails to 
discuss what this pattern may mean for the 
next dəcade of development, particularly in 
Africa. 

The next two chapters are exceedingly strong 
essays on the internal organization of the mili- 
tary and the relations between the army and the 
rest of society. It is in his discussion of skill 
structure, career lmes, social recruitment and 
education that Janowitz unfailingly presents 
interestirg and deeply suggestive commentary. 
In the final analysis what this essay demon- 
strates is that it is unquestionably valuable to 
have a highly trained and creative sociologist 
turn his attention to the problems of the new 
states, for whatever errors Janowitz has made 
through. insufficient familiarity with particular 
underdeveloped countries he has more than 
made up for by his imaginative use of concepts 
and his intelligent analysis of data collected by 


one Lucian W. Pye 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Winning Without War. By Amarat ETZIONI, 
Garden ‘City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1964. 
xii, 253 pp. $4.95. 

This kook deserves the wide audience - to | 
which it is addressed. As a case study in the ap- 
plied psychology and sociology of international 
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relations, it claims to offer “a more effective 
way of advancing freedom and Social justice 
and of maintaining peace than the line the 
United States is presently following” (p. xii). 

The author begins with a sophisticated cri- 
tique of the policy of containment. This policy 
has led to a global stalemate and is based, 
Etzioni says, on the theory that the Russians 
will outgrow the expansionism typical of socie- 
ties “with pre-industrial poverty and messianic 
ambition,” and that their expansionist tenden- 
cies will ultimately be extinguished by contin- 
uous frustration. The political outcome of this 
. policy bas been the demarcation of spheres of 
influence, a balance of terror and an unstable 
condition of “duopoly.” Etzioni argues that con- 
tainment is a short-run strategy that has out- 
lived its usefulness, for fundamental changes 
have occurred in’ international relations since 
George Kennan provided its theoretical basis 
in 1947. Soviet foreign policy has changed in 
the direction of greater reliance on “nonarmed 
capabilities,” toward exclusion of armed inva- 
sion and less use of armed subversion. The 
author documents increased Soviet emphasis 
during the last decade on political uses df trade, 
technical assistance, foreign aid and propaganda 
activities, but with admirable realism he suggests 
that the central change has occurred not in 
Soviet society or its expansionist goals, but in 
the fact that the dangers of escalation into 
nuclear conflict have become too great both 
for the Soviets and for us. Etzioni favors a new 
policy that seeks to provide for Soviet expan- 
sionism a Jamesian “moral equivalent,” an out- 
let that will not eventuate in nuclear war. 

Using as an illustrative analogy the competi- 
tion of two super-firms for the autamobile 
market, the author tries to show that it is in 
the interest of the two firms to make explicit 
the implicit rules governing their competition. 
This requires that they change their view of 
each other “from that of enemies locked in an 
unlimited conflict to one of rivals in a com- 
petition to be continued under rules.” It is 
this kind of situation which Etzioni insists is 
gradually emerging in U.S.-Soviet relations and 
which should be the basis for a new foreign 
policy aiming to reduce the possibility of nu- 
clear war at the same time that it advances the 
cause of freedom and social justice throughout 
the world. ` 

Etzioni’s strategy is to encourage military 
disengagement and “intensive nonarmed en- 
gagement” in “nonaligned areas” through com- 
petition aimed at economic development. Cru- 
cial in the success of such a program, as he sees 
it, is nonarmed intervention and support for 
reform movements as promised by the Alliance 
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for Progress. He reviews the American record 
and argues that we must try more consistently 
to support indigenous opposition to tyrannies 
and to dissociate ourselves from reactionary 
regimes. The success of his program depends 
partly on “remote deterrence,” a system of 
agreements under which both sides refrain from 
shipping arms and armed forces into nonaligned 
areas and try to persuade their allies to do like- 
wise; a violation by one side would automati- 
cally nullify the agreement, but again each side 
would have considerable incentive to keep to 
the bargain. | 

The chapter on arms control and arms reduc- 
tion is an extremely concise statement of a 
very complex issue. “The strategy of competi- 
tion combines remote deterrence in third coun- 
tries and a pure retaliatory posture (second- 
strike) in bloc countries, with inspection and 
observer forces. Its limitation to peaceful means 
is not based on trust, but on interest; it is not 
a question of giving or breaking one’s word, but 
of setting up the necessary machinery to verify 
and enforce commitments” (p. 219). Do arms 
reduction agreements leave the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. more vulnerable to aggression from an 
armed China or Germany? Etzioni’s somewhat 
optimistic answer is that the more the big 
powers agree to reduce their arms, the more 
ready and willing they will be to apply pressure 
on their allies to disarm. This seems even more 
unlikely now than it did when the book was 
first published, 

It is not difficult to take issue with specific 
parts of Etzioni’s argument. He entertains a 
morally unambiguous notion of “progress” in 
his emphasis on quick economic development 
for the new nations. But there is considerable 
evidence that what Robert Heilbroner calls 
“the great ascent” toward development will ex- 
acerbate tensions that have fostered an aggres- 
sive and expansionist nationalism in the past and 
created international chaos in the present. “Pre- 
industrial poverty and messianic ambition” are 
not a historical monopoly of the Soviet Union. 
Etzioni also tolerates a high degree of central- 
ized planning and state intervention, which will 
make these aspects of his argument difficult for 
traditional “free enterprise” liberals. Yet the 
book pivots on a realistic appraisal of the poten- 
tialities in the balance of terror for full-scale 
nuclear conflict threugh escalation, and all of. 
Etzioni’s interrelated arguments concerning eco- 
nomic development, the politics of the non- 
aligned, arms reduction, and the attempt to 
foster gradual bases for international interde- 
pendence are informed by an-agonizing aware- 
ness of the unbelievable destructive power 
which, once unleashed, would mean the’ end 
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of democratic society. The author's realistic 
idealism in trying to envision a practical way to 
decrease the threat of full-scale nuclear con- 
flict through regulated competition deserves 
serious consideration. The notion of competition 
under rules, after all, is one of the foundations 
of the social theory we claim as our own. 
The intellectual ancestry of the theory that 
invisibly supports some of Etzioni’s arguments 
about the behavior of people and nations may 
be traced to the writings of Bentham, St. Simon, 
Comte, and Spencer. That human beings will 
act according to rational self-interest, that the 
fully developed industrial society is intrinsically 
and inherently pacific, that modern society fos- 
ters interdependence and interdependerce creates 
social solidarity—these are ideas which, when 
applied to 20th-century international relations, 
many will assign an honored place in what 
Morris R. Cohen called “the cemetery of human 
hopes.” But Etzioni argues his position in this 
book with a sophisticated and detailed apprecia- 
tion of contemporary history and international 
relations rather than in terms of explicitly 
stated sociological and psychological theories. 
In the end he is asking that we try to make our 
own history by looking at the future in a new 
way. As Daniel Bell said recently, “The function 
of prediction is not, as often stated, to aid 
social control, but to widen the spheres of moral 
choice.” 
Leon BEAMSON 
Harvard University 


Delinquency and Drift. By Davm Matza. New 
‘York: John Wiley & Sons, 1964, 199 pp. 
$4.50. 


Sometime ago I observed that the element 
of fun seemed to have declined in ‘the ethos of 
the delinquent gang. Be that as it may, this 
book shows that fun can still be had in reading 
books about gang delinquency. The book is a 
joy to read: literate, sophisticated, occasionally 
brilliant, occasionally savage, 

The author’s purpose is to develop a “con- 
ception of the classic delinquent—a delinquent 
seen in legal context.” He is concerned with 
the aspects of the subculture of delinquency 
that loosen or neutralize the moral bind of law, 
and with the elements of conventional society 
and culture that provide subterranean support 
for the neutralizing subculture. 

In pursuing this objective Matza gives us, 
among other things, a critique of positivism in 
criminology and a confrontation of positivistic 
determinism with a metaphysic of choice and 
freedom; a critique of current theories and 
descriptions of subcultural delinquency, and an 
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interpretation of the subculture in terms of its 
ability to neutralize the moral bind of law— 
the condition of drift. Using a refurbished 
version of the doctrine of will, he specifies the 
impelling as opposed to the merely permissive 
conditions of delinquency. 

This is a tall order for 199 pages. And as 
might be expected, the book succeeds more at 
some things than at others. Since the argument 
is tightly organized and written it is difficult 
to pick out specific parts for analysis. Further- 
more, it is a book that invites an interpretative 
reaction rather than simple exegesis. Perhaps 
the follewing observations will be of value to 
the many readers the book deserves. 

The book is essentially an exercise in juristic 
explication or comparative legal theory, like 
an analysis of primitive “law.” It is comparable 
to Hoebel’s analysis of the jural postulates of 
primitive societies or to Gluckman’s use of 
Western juristic concepts to explicate and 
interpret “law” among the Barotse. This is a 
valuabla exercise, if only because it provides a 
“new” and penetrating vocabulary through 
which to see the familiar. Social scientists will 
be reminded of the power (evocative if not ex- 
planatory) of the vocabulary of 19th century 
legal philosophy. > 

The author’s style displays the virtues of 
some legal writing—it is pithy, pointed, cutting. 
It also displays the vices of some legal writing, 
for it has elements of the jurisprudence of con- 
cepts sc characteristic of the 19th century. The 
style even of American jurisprudential writing 
tends to’ objectify words and endow them with 
life; similarly in Delinquency end Drift the 
author’s concepts sometimes seem to run away 
with him, asin his use of kadi in the chapter 
on the sense of injustice end his use of the 
dichotomy of fatalism and humanism in Chapter 
6. There are also occasions—e.g., the introduc- 
tion of “mood” on page 88—when a concept is 
inserted în the discussion with the implicit as- 
sumption that it will take over from there. 

A more serious problem is an uncomfortable 
ambiguity about the connection between the 
legal and the delinquent juristic systems. While 
the autkar assures us that ordinarily delinquents 
do not read law his discussion tends to confuse 
logico-meaningful similarity with causation. The 
legal concepts somehow seem to move and. have _ 
effects on the analagous delinquent concepts. 
His ana_ysis of subterranean support, however, 
helps to correct this tendency by directing at- 
tention to the experiential links between the 
larger world of law and the provincial world of 
the subculture of delinquency. Matza’s insis- 
tence that we see the subculture of delinquency 
as complexly poised between deviance and con- 
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vention, and as complexly supported in its de- 
viance by subterranean traditions and processes 
is, I believe, a major contribution. Its value is 
best displayed in Chapter 4, “The Sense of In- 
justice,” which contains a lucid and highly use- 
ful discussion of the nature of justice and a 
criticism of the juvenile court which is both 
brilliant and savage. 

Jerome Frank divided modern legal critics 
into “rule-skeptics” and “fact-skeptics.” If the 
foregoing discussion of Matza’s use of concepts 
is ‘a variety of rule-skepticism, it may also be 
useful to invoke the mood of fact-skepticism, 
first with respect to the evidence introduced to 
support the otherwise convincing picture drawn 
in Chapter 2 of the “subculture of delinquency” 
as a subtle mixture of convention and crime. 
The table shows the degree of approval ac- 
corded the perpetrators of various offenses by a 
sample of 100 training-school boys. ‘The positi- 
vist convention of a control group might have 
been helpful here, though it probably would 
not seriously affect the thesis that a blanket 
commitment to crime is absent. Furthermore, 
for all of its shortcomings positivism has en- 
abled us to say a good deal about the conse- 
quences of using samples of institutionalized 
delinquents but the author—in a footnote—dis- 
misses the issue of the representativeness of 
his cases in a contemptuously cavalier fashion. 
While this may not create difficulties for the 
thesis of Chapter 2, the significance of the 
materal in Chapter 4 is questionable if it was 
derived from an institutionalized sample only. 

Fact-skepticism may be invoked again in 
analyzing the author’s twin concerns with what 
he calls hard determinism in positivism and 
with ways in which legal procedures influenced 
by, positivism support the exculpatory functions 
of the delinquent’s culture. Psychiatry and psy- 
choanalysis come in for some rather undeserved 
criticism here, given the amount of support the 
author adduces, He quotes only one psychiatrist 
directly, and that one has to my knowledge had 
little to do with delinquency. Indeed, throughout 
his discussion of positivism and psychiatry I 
wondered why the author did not cite Controls 
From Within, by Redl and Wineman. The very 
title signifies that at least some versions of psy- 
choanalytic.theory of delinquency are concerned 
not with exculpation but with more subtle 
techniques for producing the results desired by 
the classical criminologists. In fact, even a cur- 
sory acquaintance with modern psychiatric 
theory and procedure reveals a strong concern 
with the development of self-control. 

In conclusion, I must at least confront the 
really central but never quite stated issuz in the 
book. What is to be done? A rhetoric -of choice 
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as opposed to determinism, of hard legal theory 
as opposed to soft social science has a heroic 
ring. The very words seem poised on the brink 
of a manifesto. Unfortunately for the scientist, 
Matza’s rejection of hard determinism comes 
close to acceptance of a species of hard volun- 
tarism. Unfortunately also for the legal philoso- 
pher, thé capacity of the law to degrade men in 
the name of reason and choice has been at 
least as pronounced as the capacity of science to 
diminish man in the name of determinism and 
constraint. 

‘ Daviy J. Borpua 
University of Illinois 


Strangers Next Door. Ethnic Relations in 
American Communities. By Rosin M. 
Wurms Jr. with the collaboration of 
Joun P, Dean and Epwarn A. SUCHMAN. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 
1964. xiv, 434 pp. $12.00 


This long awaited report on the Cornell Stud- 
ies in Intergroup Relations is more than a re- 
search report. The data, gathered over a period 
of eight years (1948-1956) and from more than 
a score of cities, are continually interpreted in 
a context of a theory of intergroup relations 
and prejudice. More than that, they are seen in 
relation to larger questions of social structure 
and process. 

Williams presents his material on three levels. 
First, intergroup attitudes and experiences are 
described in detail. No other recent study has 
supplied so wide a range of facts on so many 
facets of intergroup relations. Four cities (El- 
mira, N.Y., Steubenville, O., Bakersfield, Calif., 
and Savannah, Ga.) were studied intensively, 
and additional data were secured from 20 other 
cities and from a national mail survey. We 
learn’ the extent to which various stereotypes 
are accepted, the degree to which minorities 
are perceived as demanding too much, the types 
of situations within which minority-majority 
contacts occur, and the like. Because these data 
were gathered, on the average, more than a 
decade ago, their value as a description of the 
contemporary scene cannot be assumed, but 
they are valuable as measures of attitudes and 
experiences against which changes can be re- 
corded. We shall doubtless see in the years 
ahead many fruitful comparisons of new obser- 
vations with these made in the early 1950s. 

On the second level, Williams has made ex- 
tensive use of “elaboration,” in Lazarsfeld’s 
sense, to lift many of the facts above the level 
of description. Many of the data are recorded, 
of course, by age, sex, educational level, resi- 
dence, and class, Beyond that, however, cross- 
tabulation by several variables simultaneously 
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reveals patterns of relationship that are ob- 
scured in simpler presentations of the data, For 
example, Williams found that the likelihood and 
the effects of “contact,” a critical variable in 
the study of attitude change, are functions of 
opportunity, socioeconomic status, tendencies 
toward authoritarianism, and other factors. Be- 
cause cross-tabulation brings significant irfiu- 
ences into focus, the material is useful for 
general theory, compensating for its lack of 
“timeliness” in a field changing as rapidly as is 
intergroup relations. 

On the third level, Williams deals with the 
significance of his findings for the way complex 
societies function and change. Chapter 10, 
“Structures and Processes in Multigroup So- 
ciety,” is in my judgment the most important 
part of the book. Perhaps its thesis can be sug- 
gested in this statement: “A multigroup so- 
ciety can continue to operate as a system vith 
a low degree of consensus in some respects if 
it is a society with high mutual advantzge, 
effective means of communication, and scme 
minimal unitary exercise of order-maintairing 
power. It will be driven more and more toward 
reliance upon power, the less consensus there 
is concerning the distribution of rewards and 
concerning the basic rules for settling conflic-s,” 
To understand whether the “strangers next 
door” will remain strangers, and if they do, 
the extent to which this will disrupt social 
process, requires study of the social structures 
within which interaction takes place. Williams 
does not neglect personality variables, but they 
occupy a less important place in his interpreta- 
tion than structural variables. 

Altogether, this book keeps the study of 
ethnic relations—seen from the perspective of 
both majority and minority—within the frame- 
work of a theory of society. It is likely to se-ve 
as a source of both data and interpretation for 
many years to come. 

J. Marton Yircre 

Oberlin College 


The Social Context of Ambition: A Siudy of 
High-School Seniors in Los Angeles. By 
Rara H. TURNER. San Francisco: Chandler 
Publishing Company, 1964. xi, 269 p>. $6.30. 


This volume is a comprehensive report of a 
field study of some cherished values ir Ameri- 
can society: ambition, aspiration, self-realiza- 
tion, and the individual’s opportunity to “get 
ahead” in life. Viewed broadly, three dimen- 
sions of the social system are integrated: cul- 
tural values, the personality system of the in- 
dividual, and the social structure of our sociecy. 
More particularly, “The present investigation 
is an effort to shed light on the social setting 
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in which ambition is nurtured and in which 
it is translated into concrete steps in mobility.” 

To explore fully the social context in which 
ambition originates, develops, and works itself 
out in the behavior of individuals would re- 
quire a prospective longitudinal study extending 
over many years. An alternate study design is 
the large-scale cross-sectional one that Turner 
used in this research. His subjects were high 
school seniors enrolled in nine high schools in 
Los Angeles and one in Beverly Hills. The 
schools were selected so that a broad range 
of sociceconomic status would be represented 
among the students, Data were collected by a 
self-administered schedule given to each stu- 
dent during school hours in classes under the 
supervision of Turner and his research assistant. 
(A copy of the 16-page schedule is included.) 
The sch2dule was pretested on seniors attending 
high schools not included in the final study. 
Statistical procedures were utilized to reduce 
the data to a meaningful form. 

The social contexts of ambition, as evidenced 
in youtas who are in the last year of high 
school, encompass the stratification system op- 
erative in Los Angeles, the family of orienta- 
tion, the neighborhood, the youth subculture 
within the high school and outside it, in the 
larger society, sex, intelligence, and the indi- 
vidual’s conception of himself, his place in so- 
ciety, and his expected future roles in life. Each 
facet of the complex problem of ambition in a 
stratified society is examined carefully, theo- 
retical propositions are tested with- relevant 
data, and conclusions are drawn. Each chapter 
has an excellent summary of the issues exam- 
ined therein. 

The szatistical results are summarized in 46 
tables. Each table presents a definite segment 
of the research in a concise and clear manner. 
The statistical analysis and presentation were 
done in an impressively workmanlike manner, 
but this is only part of the book, The better 
part is the lucid way in which Turner presents 
the conc2ptual framework of the research prob- 
lem. Statistical data are then examined to de- 
termine whether a particular theoretical propo- 
sition ig tenable. The methods of analysis and 
the relevant concepts are models of cogency and 
lucidity. 

In the final chapter, “Conclusions and Impli- 
cations,” Turner examines the theoretical issues 
in relaticn to the data and tries to account for 
the frequent disparities between what sociologi- 
cal theory would lead the researcher to expect 
and wha- the data reveal. The incongruity be- 
tween what theory indicates and what the data 
reveal in this study may be attributable to the 
research design; it may also be traced to the 
glib way in which some sociologists with preten- 
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tions to omniscience have formulated theory. 
The implications of these paradoxes for the 
future of theory and research into social strati- 
fication and ambition are discussed in consider- 
able detail. A book of this stature is important 
to field researchers and theorists, alike, if they 
will only read it with care. : 
Aucust B. HOLLINGSHEAD 
Yale University ; 


Social Change and Prejudice: Including Dyna- 
mics of Prejudice By Bruno BETTELHEIM 
and Morris Janowitz. London and New 
York: The Free Press of Glencoe, Collier- 
Macmillan Ltd. 1964. 337 pp. $5.95. 


Hostility is often a dominant feature of re- 
lations among ethnic groups, but the quantity 
and quality of its expression varies consider- 
ably. A major preoccupation of behavioral 
scientists since World War II has been to wn- 
derstand the conditions under which these vari- 
able. forms and quantities emerge. This re- 
issue of the 1950 book, The Dynamics of Preju- 
dice, with a new 95-page introduction, under the 
title Social Change and Prejudice, is an indica- 
tion of the continuing interest in the problem. 

Has the amount of prejudice and discrimina- 
tion against Negroes and Jews in the U.S. 

significantly in the last 15 years, the 
authors ask, and if so, how can this best be 
accounted for? To the first question, they reply 
that “there are convincing data to support the 
proposition that since 1945, for the nation as 
a whole, there has been a decline in the average 
or over-all level of anti-Jewish and anti-Negro 
attitudes. But it cannot be asserted that there 
has been a similar marked decline in the per- 
centage of persons with ‘hard core’ extremist 
attitudes toward these minorities.” 

The single most important piece of evidence 
cited is the drastic shift, from 1940 to 1959, in 
the percentage of the population—from 46 to 
12 per centl—who answer “yes” to the 
question “Have you heard any criticism or talk 
against the Jews in the last six months?” Those 
who are persuaded that anti-Semitism is deep 
and ubiquitous in America are not likely to 
place much confidence in a trend report based 
on that question. But the change in ‘responses 
to that question cannot be ignored, for it may 
reflect, as the authors suggest, a sutstantial 
growth in democratic social controls and in the 


democratic content of socialization, both of 


youth and adults, since World War IL 
Similar indications are given by the changes 
and stabilities in attitudes toward Negroes over 
the last 15 years. Virtually the same percentage 
said in 1956, as they did in 1944, that “most U-S. 
Negroes are treated fairly,” but the proportions, 
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nationally, who favor school desegregation, who 
think Negroes are as intelligent as whites, and 
who would be willing to live on the same block 
with a Negro have increased substantially. The 
possible influence of the 1954 Court decision, 
Civil Rights Legislation, changes in school cur- 
ricula, and, in general, the mobilization of senti- 
ments to accord with the law, are all suggested 
by these findings. 

T have cited these few materials—space per- 
mits no more—to indicate how likely it is that 
students of ethnic prejudice and discrimination 
will be intrigued, tantalized, stimulated, and 
frustrated by the author’s all-too-brief assess- 
ment of research into prejudice in the last 15 
years, This is an intelligent but unsatisfying 
document. For while the authors know the cru- 
cial questions to ask, they do not explore them 
as adequately as one knows they can. Some of 
the queries they raise are the following: Have 
the contents of stereotypes changed? How ade- 
quately do the ordinary sociological variables of 
age and class explain changes? Have the social 
structural elements relevant to ethnic relations 
altered significantly? What role does education 
play? In what ways does mobility, moderate 
and extreme, up and down, enter the picture? 
What do recent devélopments in ego psychol- 
ogy, as against traditional psychoanalysis con- 
tribute to our understanding? Does degree and 
intimacy of contact help reduce prejudice? 
Where and how? Or, why not? Is there any 
ground for new credence in the “suthoritarian- 
ism” hypothesis? 

I personally found most rewarding the au- 
thors’ rejection of personality differences as a 
satisfactory account of prejudice; their insist- 
ence on the relevance of the social milieu; their 
strong assertion of the validity and importance 
of the study of attitudes; their emphasis on 
the possibility of adult re-socialization; and, 
above all, their sensitivity to the importance 
of social controls—mass media, schools, govern- 
ment agencies, laws, and the like—in reshap- 
ing the attitudinal ambience from which we 
all selectively cull what suits us most. 
MELVIN TUMIN 
Princeton University ' 


The Destiny of Civilisation. By RADHAKAMAL 
MuxERJEE. New York: Asia Publishing 
House, 1964. ix, 233 pp. $7.50. 


Is there, could there possibly be, any other 
social scientist today whose published work 
embraces the diversity of theme and problem, 
the range of data and concept, not to emphasize 
the bulk of scholarly investigation contained in 
the more than 30 books and untold number of 
articles written by Radhakamal Mukerjee? One 
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thinks of Pitirim Sorokin (with whom on a 
number of counts comparison with Mukerjee is 
suggestive) but scarcely anyone else. One must 
go back to an earlier age, in both American and 
European sociology, to find men who could 
combine nearly incessant teaching and frequent 
administrative duties with scholarship of a con- 
tinuity, scope, and volume that makes even the 
most prolific today seem modest. It orly salts 
the wound to observe further that men like 
Mukerjee and Sorokin did most of their work 
on amounts of financial assistance that would 
make the merest instructor feel underprivileged 
today. 

To look back on Mukerjee’s more than half- 
century of scholarship is an instructive and 
stimulating experience in itself, quite apart from 
the background it provides for the book under 
review. One marvels at the sheer range of the 
fields in which he has worked: community and 
stratification, population and migration, come 
parative economics and politics, rurel-urban 
differences, cultural anthropology, the soci- 
ology and history of art, ethics, the philosophy 
of history, and so on. Long before economic 
growth, social systems, and the study of the new 
nations, had become the self-conscious and 
evocative fields they are today, Mukerjee was 
serenely dealing with their essential concepts, 
hardly aware, one might say, that he was speak- 
ing prose. So far as I can judge, a great deal of 
this work on economic and political develop- 
ment—especially what he had to say on capitel 
formation, labor force, and mobility—is excel- 
lent, and may still be read with profit. 

The range of his method is extreordinary 
even for a scholar of his vintage. At one extreme 
we find statistical, field, and case studies, and 
at the other, philosophical and theoretical works 
of the most abstract type. Nor are the hist- 
orian’s arts foreign to his skill. 

In recent years, Mukerjee’s interests have 
turned increasingly to the philosophy of art, 
morality, and history, and the present volume 
is a reflection of these interests. In it we find his 
life-long preoccupation with the contrast of East 
and West, now at the level of metaphysics and 
morals rather than of institutions. The premise 
of the volume lies in an observation that 
Mukerjee cites from A. N. Whitehead midway 
in the book: “Metaphysical understanding guides 
imagination and justifies purpose. Apart from 
metaphysical presupposition there can be no 
civilization.” That the author is critical of 
modern Western thought may perhaps be taken 
for granted. “Contemporary social science in 
dealing with society and civilization is deflected 
by the archaic premises and presuppositions of 
both biology and opportunistic adjustment at 
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the bio-social dimension, and neglects value- 
seeking and value-experience.” Of course, more 
than a few American, not to mention European, 
sociologists have recently made much the same 
criticism. 

The larger perspective of The Destiny of 
Civilization is philosophy of history in the 
classic sense. The author is as critical of 
Toynbee as he is of Spengler and, most deeply, 
of Marx. Once one accepts Mukerjee’s thesis 
of the unity and continuity of civilization—in 
contrast to the plurality and periodicity that 
both Spengler and Toynbee emphasize—and 
his passionately held premise of the priority of 
normative and spiritual to economic factors, the 
validity of most of his critical insights is as 
plain as is the learning and eloquence with which 
he utters them. Although Mukerjee quotes 
widely from Western authors—he is as learned 
in the European tradition as in the Eastern—he 
does not, it seems to me, grant sufficient allow- 
ance to those of the West (from Plato to the 
present) whose attacks on fragmentation, 
mechanism, and the retreat from values have 
formed one of the most luminous of philosophic 
traditions. 

What I find striking and perhaps most impor- 
tant in The Destiny of Civilization is the in- 
corporation of the symbols and traditions of 
art into his structure of thought. Mukerjee 
knows a great deal about art—as substance 
and as process. What he has to say about the 
signal role of the “esthetic image of man-and- 
cosmos relations and the esthetic image of man 
himself with respect to personality, social order, 
and historical continuity may not be readily 
adaptable to data processing machines, but let 
no one suppose that it is anymore alien to the 
uses of social science than of philosophy, areas 
in which Radhakamal Mukerjee has written 
some of the more important works of our 
century. ; 

RorerT A. NISBET 

University of California, Riverside 


The Arab World Today. By Morror BERGER. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday and 
Company, 1962. 480 pp. $5.95. , 
Generalizing principally from information 

about the inhabitants and institutions of Egypt, 

Lebanon, Iraq, Syria, and Jordan, Berger at- , 

tempts a social and cultural assessment of 

peoples and societies in the Arabian-speaking 
region of the Middle East. His preface sets 
the purpese and tone of the book: it repre- 
sents an effort “to get away from the Arabs of 
the newspaper headlines and to see how they 
live, work, marry, bear and rear children—how 
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what they do makes them what they are.” And 
so it does. 

The development of the Arab character is 
the major focus of the first section, in which 
Berger discusses the importance of the cultural 
residuum of Islamic history, compares rural, 
urban and nomadic modes of life, and assesses 
the effects of socialization on values and per- 
sonality attributes. In Part Two he surveys the 
organization of contemporary Arab society. A 
chapter on economic foundations is followed by 
one on the social attributes of the population— 
religion, ethnicity and class. Analysis of national 
political institutions and the impact of ideolo- 
gies concludes the section, and the bcok ends 
with a brief discussion of social change and 
the prospects of social reform in the Arab 
world. 

Berger’s effort is useful and important. No 
other book in this omnibus genre concentrates 
a sociological perspective on wide-ranging ma- 
terial from diverse sources, to draw them to- 
gether into a composite profile. Carleton Coon’s 
Caravan, a singular accomplishment, is quite 
different; his cultural perspective gives such a 
broad, epic-like sweep across the area that the 
reader virtually loses any sense of time and 
place. Berger generalizes in a more sharply de- 
lineated social context. His contribution is an 
important one for this reason, although by now 
it must share its place with Baer’s Population 
and Soctety in the Arab East. 

There are methodological pitfalls in any at- 
tempt to construct the profile of a people. In- 
ferences and the judgments based on them must 
be drawn from sources that are neither always 
equivalent nor equal im credibility. Movies, 
proverbs, novels, social science studies and his- 
torical tracts are among the material resources 
that Berger uses for illustrative evicence to 
support his arguments. But national character, 
particularly, is a concept too tenuous to be 
documented by a smorgasbord of sources with- 
out an assessment of relative adequacy. 

Berger is aware of these problems, but his 
awareness is not always translated into ade- 
quate caution. The Arab character, he tells us, 
reflects the double effect of wounded pride as 
it wavers between self-exaltation and self-con- 
demnation. Relying principally on an analysis 
of Western-trained Arab social scientists and 
intellectuals, he suggests little seli-exaltation, 
but a good deal of self-condemnation. In an- 
other section, however, he warns the reader 
about Arab intellectuals. Discussing those who 
learned both the Marxian ideology and the 
liberal critique of democracy and capitalism in 
Western universities, he notes that “they failed 
to absorb the lesson of method, that is, the 
ability to look objectively at their own society 
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and their own beliefs.” But in his chapter on 
Personality and Values, I felt that he relied too 
heavily upon just such intellectuals. 

Another danger threatens books that attempt 
a broad delineation of a people’s character and 
society, and this book is not immune to it. Too 
often the author presents as distinctively Ara- 
bian characteristics which, one could easily 
argue, hold for the West as well, if not for the 
human condition generally. The reader is told 
in the preface that the distinction between 
“Arab” and “Westerner” may have been too 
sharply drawn, but it would have been illumi- 
nating to know specifically when, in the author’s 
opinion, he had done so. In my judgment, his 
discussion of egotism and conformity as “major 
contradictory impulses” in the Arab character 
reflects such an unwarranted distinction. An- 
other instance arises when he writes of the 
emotional needs satisfied by the family and 
adds that “in doing so it [the family] generates 
hostility as it provides security, stimulates 
rivalry, as it enforces cooperation.” Similarly, 
the failure of Arab nations to unite is popularly 
assumed to be a mark of something unique in 
Arab character and society; since the same 
language is spoken, and the same cultural back- 
ground is present, it is presumed that these 
nations are unified and that disunity suggests 
a distinctive characteristic of the Arabs. I be- 
lieve a more searching study of unity and dis- 
unity among other culturally similar clusters 
of nations would make doubtful the assumed 
distinctiveness, 

The two most effective discussions in the 
book cover the topics of nationalism and the 
military regime as a locus of social reform. In 
treating the prospects of social and economic 
development, Berger is a sympathetic commen- 
tator, yet he avoids any easy glossing of the 
problems in the Arab world, for which the 
Arabs are as responsible as anyone. 

Victor AYOUB 

Antioch College 


Population and Society in the Arab East. By 
GasRIEL Baer, Translated from the Hebrew 
by Hanna Szörr. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1964, xii, 275 pp. No price indicated. 


Baer’s book is modest in purpose and thor- 
oughly competent in execution. This English 
edition is a revision and enlargement of an 
earlier publication in Hebrew based on lectures 
at the Hebrew University and other institutions 
in Israel. The author’s aim was to survey demo- 
graphic and social characteristics of the “Arab 
East,” so as to introduce students to the basic 
sociological information about the area. 

The phrase “Arab East” in the title has a 
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definite referent, explicitly indicated here. 
Neither “Arab countries” nor “Middle East” 
would have been accurate, since Baer does not 
concern himself with Arab Northwest Africa 
or with non-Arab Israel, Turkey or Persia. The 
countries discussed are Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, 
Jordan, Iraq, the Arabian Peninsula, Libya and 
Sudan. No special reason is given for limiting 
coverage in this fashion. 


Some simple virtues in this book make it . 


a very useful if not an invaluable reference. 
The organization is clear. A general survey of 
population data and trends opens the way to 
more detailed information organized around 
significant attributes of social classification. 
Kinship and marriage, with special emphasis 
on the status of women, are discussed in the 
second chapter. Religious and ethnolinguistic 
groupings and their distribution by country are 
examined, and a discussion of ecological con- 
trasts between nomadic, rural and urban forms 
of social organization follows. The final chap er 
summarizes material on socioeconomic class cif- 
ferences. In a brief conclusion Baer comments 
on what he considers the salient characteristic oi 
contemporary Arab society, its transitional 
state. 

The material is presented very systematically, 
and wherever possible, concise statistical de- 
scription is provided. The author is also meticu- 
lous in enumerating clearly and usually without 
further explicit comment the relevant factors 
associated with or reasons given for the partic- 
ular social phenomena and social practices he 
describes. This procedure seems to constrain 
him, for he seldom analyzes an idea in depth, 
and as a result, the discussion is sometimes 
over-simplified. His treatment of kinship or- 
ganization is an example. At other times, he 
makes an interesting remark without sufficient 
elaboration, as in his challenge of the frequent 
contention that Egypt suffers from over-urben- 
ization. 

Baer’s aim is to survey our sociologica? 
knowledge of the Arabs, and he keeps to that 
point—inexorably, Thus, there are few gen- 
eralizations as broad as those in Berger’s The 
Arab World Today, few brilliant flashes of 
synthesizing insight like those that color 
Berque’s The Arabs. An important mark of 
the scholar is nonetheless in evidence, for Beer 
always keeps his judgments well within the 
bounds that the nature and extent of his deta 
justify. At the outset, the reader is warned 
about the scarcity and unevenness of source 
materials, and frequent but unobtrusive re- 
minders appear in specific contexts throughcut 
the book. Thus, one important contribution is a 
comparative assessment of sociological knowl- 
edge about the area. 
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In effect, here is an excellent book, almost 
a handbok, of basic sociological information 
about th “Arab East,” presented in such a way 
that the student can easily learn what is known 
and what is not known, and providing a rich 
source of problems for research. 


Antioch College Victor AYOUB 


Urban Zoning and Land Use Theory, By SIDNEY 
M. WittyzLm. New York: The Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1962. x, 244 pp. $6.00. 


Classical urban sociology undoubtedly reached 
its culumination in the United States with the 
publication of Wirth’s “Urbanism as a Way 
of Life” in 1938. Since then, urban sociology 
has undergone a thorough reformulation of 
theory and research in urban social organization 
and social psychology. Urban ecology seems to 
have been most resistant to these changes, and 
Willhelm’s book, in the perspective of Alihan 
and Firey, is a frontal assault on this last, but 
not least, line of resistance. 

Willhelm proposes a “cultural ecology” to 
replace the “materialistic ecology” of the clas- 
sical era His theory is succinctly stated: 

In locating over space, individuals seek to attain 

a certain end. To accomplish the goal, a specific 

norm must be selected from the means in accord- 

ance with social conditions that prescribe the 
course social action is to take. Furthermore, such 
performance requires cognition on the part of 
actors concerning the properties—actual or po- 
tentiak—of the circumstances in a situation. But 
because the goal, means, normative conditions, 
and cognitive data must be given specificity to 
arrive at concrete decisions and conclusions or 
to voice opinions and viewpoints, actors must 
develop and employ evaluative standards, that 

is, valu2 systems (p. 36). 

Willhelm apprehends the cultural order as 
the subject matter of ecology, and his analyti- 
cal scheme for arranging and interpreting such 
data is obviously the early Parsons’ structure of 
social action. 

From 1956 to 1960, Willhelm attended meet- 
ings of the City Planning. Commission, its Zon- 
ing Committee, and the City Council in Austin, 
Texas, Extensive interviews were carried on 
with members of the commission, the council, 
administrative officials, and interested citizens 
appearing at zoning hearings. Official records 
and others reports were scrutinized, and prop- 
erty for which zoning applications had been 
made wes inspected. During this far-reaching 
and lengthy field investigation, hypotheses to 
explain land use were continually formed, modi- 
fied, and discarded after the fashion of ana- 
lytic induction. Four survived the process: 

1. There Ís an effort to locate sodal activities over 

space for the attainment of a given goal 
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through the selection, in accordance with cer- 
tain social conditions, of a norm from the al- 
ternative norms that constitute the means. 
Ecological phenomena must be examined by 
discovering and analyzing the interpretative 
significance given to the goal, means, social 
conditions, and cognitive data by actors re- 
sorting to value systems. 
. The theoretical perspective of ecological ma- 
terialism is a value system that prevails in the 
American culture and, therefore, cannot be 
considered “value-free.” 
. The competition that affects ecological phenom- 
os is a social process rather than a subsoclal 
orce. 


w 
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Unfortunately the empirical sections of the 
book are devoted to illustrating these hypoth- 
eses with excerpts from the writer’s field notes, 
thus depriving the reader of any means for 
assessing these data and their relevance to 
Willhelm’s theory. One wonders what his origi- 
nal hypotheses were, which ones he discarded 
(in the final analysis, one can only disprove 
hypotheses with certainty), which he modified, 
and, above all, how he weighed the evidence 
so as to reach a decision to discard or modify 
a hypothesis. To this reviewer, quite sympathe- 
tic with the writer’s aims, a much stronger 
argument could—indeed, skowd/—have been 
made against materialistic ecology. 

Probably Willhelm’s most significant contri- 
bution in this book is his criticism of various 
ecological schools: éraditional materialism 
(Park, Burgess, McKenzie, Quinn, and the early 
Hollingshead), neo-classical matericlism (Haw- 
ley, Duncan, Schnore, Gibbs, and Martin), and 
volunterism (Alihan, Firey, the later Hollings- 
head, and Form). It is difficult to group ‘socio- 
logical writers into schools without occasional 
Procrustean forcing, and this is also character- 
istic of Willhelm’s attempt. As one example, 
there is a difference between apprehending 
population characteristics as “external forces” 
—a charge levelled at Hawley—and as “indi- 
cators of social change” as Hawley actually 
puts it in the passage Willhelm cites (p. 179). 
Nevertheless, the main theme of his criticism 
is very much to the point—‘materialistic eco- 
ogy” does reify “physical factors” and “forces” 
“outside of” or “beneath” social organization 
to explain events that are pre-eminently social, 
in a manner. reminiscent of older Unterbau- 
Uberbau conceptions. Social organization is too 
often (and unconvincingly) construed as epi- 
phenomenal, Willhelm does demonstrate how the 
terminology of the materialistic ecologists creeps 
into the vocabulary of layman and officials who 
participate in zoning decisions, neatly establish- 
ing a self-confirming situation that the ecologist 
may exploit. Yet, not all the participants in 
the zoning process use such terminology; these 
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concepts are clearly part of a special ideology. 

Although Wilhelm’s theoretical. critique is 
laudable, his theory is not. Concepts overlep, 
and meanings spill into each other. Specifically, 
he simply does not maintain firm distinctions 
among the crucial concepts—norms, means, can- 
ditions, and values—in the discussion. More- 
over; the author’s own desideratum, the explara- 
tion of ecological phenomena in terms of social 
organisation, is not achieved. Primarily, this 
is because the “actors” are not viewed as rep- 
resentatives with constituencies, as Form has 
urged. Instead, man is viewed as indivdualisti- 
cally related to his “physiobiologic environment” 
through an hypostasized intervening cultural 
screen. Here is a book that may well stand 
beside, but will not replace, Firey’s Lend Use 
in Central Boston. 

GREGORY P. STONE 
University of Minnesota 


Historia del movimiento obrero en América 
Latina. By Vicror Arsa. Mexico City: Lib- 
reros Mexicanos Unidos, 1964. 598 pp. No 
price listed, paper. 


Labor conflict in Latin America dates back to 
1555, when the black gold miners of Venezuela 
organized a work stoppage against their foreign 
oppressors. And in 1598, Indian miners in 
Mexico protested their work conditions by a 
strike. Sporadic indigenous labor movements 
were in evidence from then until the end of 
the 19th century, when entirely new forms of 
organization were introduced by European im- 
migrants. The mixture of indigenous and immi- 
grant styles has made'Latin America union cr- 
ganization quite unique. Militant demands are 
made by loosely organized federations; general 
strikes are called for political goals; national- 
istic ideologies are expressed in localistic ac- 
tions; and revoluntionary demands are lodged by 
reformist politicians. 

The first part of Alba’s boọk constitutes an 
excellent primer on the major sociological fac- 
tors in the study of Latin America: racial and 
ethnic population composition; the role of im- 
migration in stimulating revolutionary ideas 
about labor equality; the function of nativism 
in the unions; and the general stimulus pro- 
vided by industrialization. This section may be 
valuable for introducing Latin America to 
North Americans, but as an interpretation of 
the origins of labor history it is too journalistic 
and sketchy. 

The second, meaty part of the book develops 
an ideological account of anarcho-syndicalist, 
socialist, communist, and populist types of labor 
organization. Considerable repetition in this sez- 
tion is almost guaranteed by viewing the naticn 
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as the central organizing principle. That Alba 
is himself clearly aware of the methodological 
dilemmas involved in carving Latin America 
into nation-states is clear from the fact tkat 
he wisely ignores this approach in discussing 
Communist and Populist influences in Labor. 
On the other hand, Alba chooses to preserve his 
scheme on the grounds that Communist pere- 
tration of labor was a special phenomencn, 
externally induced, and hence not subject te 
nation-by-nation accounting. In my opinion, 
however, this is also true of many socialist 
and anarcho-syndicalist unions. 

This inconsistency nothwithstanding, the 
third and final section of the book offers the 
first full-scale examination of the ideology aac 
organization of the Apristas in Peru, Accion 
Democratica in Venezuela, PRI in Mexico, aad 
MNR in Bolivia. There is also a special section 
on the Cuban labor movement, which is nearly 
as controversial as the movement itself. Alba 
has a strong tendency to treat the clandestine 
and conspiratorial aspects of Communism in 
the labor movement at the expense of a detailed 
analysis of labor organization and the specific 
role of radical ideologies in the formation of 
mass struggles. Hence, problems of labor de- 
pendence on political machines; the main- 
tenance of traditionalist norms in industrial 
contexts; and the problems arising from the 
absence of middle-sized cities with predictable 
planning indices tend to be swallowed up in 
the ideological divisions of Latin labor move- 
ments characteristic of an earlier epoch. 

Although it has long been apparent zhat the 
crux of the developmental thrust is the indus- 
trialization process, treatment of this process 
has been strangely one-sided. Factory manage- 
ment studies, industrial exporting studies, aac 
motivational studies have tended to undervalue 
the pivotal role and function of organized lator 
in Latin America. Alba’s book, the first full- 
scale treatment of labor organization and ideol- 
ogy available, should be a welcome addition to 
the literature on development. It will certairly 
stimulate additional work on labor organiza- 
tion, and the 45 charts in the statistical appen- 
dix will be a useful compendium for Lalin 
Americanists and development sociologists 
alike. They have been culled from a large num- 
ber of sources, clearly utilizing the facilities of 
Alba’s Centro de Estudios y Documentacion 
Sociales. Even so, much of the statistical rra- 
terial is fragmentary, and already outda-ed. But 
this indicates the size of the tasks ahzad aad 
is no disparagement of the book. 

The production of the book has been ma- 
terially aided by a dedicated group of scholers 
for whom Latin America holds few fears and 
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many challenges. Alba has used these findings 
selectively, but intelligently. Despite its length, 
Historia del movimiento obrero en América 
Latina cannot be described as definitive. But 
this is the kind of work that makes possible a 
definitive rendition in the near future. Alba’s 
study is a clear reminder of how far we have 
come, no less than how much farther we must 
go, to arrive at a general theory of Latin Amer- 
ican society. 
Irvine Louis Horowitz 
Washington University 


National Labor Movements in the Postwar ` 
World. Edited By Everetr M. Kassatow. 
Evanston, Hl: Northwestern University 
Press, 1963. xv, 256 pp. $6.95. 


This volume is a collection of independent 
essays by ten authors. First presented as papers 
in a now defunct seminar on international labor - 
problems sponsored by the National Institute 
of Labor Education and financed by the Ford 
Foundation, all the essays deal with foreign 
labor problems. 

The volume starts off with an article by the 
veteran labor analyst David Saposs on “Ideo- 
logical Conflicts in the International Labor 
Movement.” This is mainly the story of the rise 
and decline of Marxian socialism in inter- 
national labor. Unfortunately this and a few 
other articles are marred by many irritating 
errors or misprints which greater care on the 
part of editor or publisher could have easily 
avoided. (As one example among many, the 
founding of the Communist International in 
early 1919 preceeded the rallying of the Social- 
ist forces by at least two years, not the other 
way round as indicated on p. 19.) Arnold Stein- 
bach of the U.S. Department of Labor deals 
with “Changing Concepts and Practices in the 
International Labor Movement.” This is de- 
voted primarily to a criticism of widespread 
ethno-centrism in international labor, which 
in extreme cases identifies “free trade unionism” 
with U.S. style unionism. George Lichtblau of 
the State Department represents a well docu- 
mented narrative showing the extent to which the 
Communist movement has used neutralist ten- 
dencies as a weapon against the West and in 
particular the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions (ICFTU). One wonders, how- 
ever, whether a good case could not be made for 
a counter-strategy by which the ICFTU would 
release its affiliates to facilitate African labor 
unity, for instance, instead of retaining what 
is often merely token affiliation. In the end 
the ICFTU might derive more benefit from 
such far-sighted magnanimity than from stub- 
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born insistence on official membership. Bruce 
Millen, a labor attache formerly in Norway, 
proposes in his article on Norwegian labor 
movements to label strong unionism in devel- 
oped democratic countries “national purpose 
unionism,” designating a strong union move- 
ment that integrates its interests with those of 
the larger community and when necessary sub- 
ordinates the former to the latter. The Scandi- 
navian countries, Israel, and Mexico are cited 
as possible examples, One might question, how- 
ever, whether the Mexican movement is strong 
enough vis-à-vis the state to warrant classifying 
it with the Scandinavian movement. 

The essay by Val Lorwin is by far the best 
written in the volume. Lorwin attempts to com- 
pare the Belgian and the French labor move- 
ments, an exercise traditionally enjoyed by 
Belgian laborites. As usual he produces a stimu- 
lating essay, but he leaves one with more ques- 
tions than he answers. Perhaps this is as it 
should be. 

Another group of articles deals with move- 
ments in newly industrialized countries. Solo- 
mon Levine, author of the standard text on 
Japanese industrial relations, discusses Japanese 
unionism in the context of Japan’s “dual econ- 
omy.” Modern industry is combined with pre- 
capitalistic small enterprise in Japan, and ac- 
cordingly, essentially political national unions 
are combined with “enterprise unionism” at the 
economic level. Future developments according 
to Levine will tend to shift the emphasis 
toward economic action, and the national unions 
may find some badly needed new functions in 
that field. Most interesting are the references 
to the leading role of white-collar workers in 
Japanese unionism. Robert Alexander, the well 
known American labor specialist, throws some 
much-needed light on the decline of syndicalism 
in Latin America in his article on the Bolivian 
revolution. Stephen Low, a foreign Service 
officer, presents a brief but valuable picture of 
unionism in Africa. He offers a useful explana- 
tion of the tremendous influence that tiny 
union movements, can exert in countries where 
barely 5 per cent of the population are wage 
earners. 

Two articles offer ‘general considerations 
about unionism in countries in the early stages 
of industrialization. One of these is contributed 
by Paul Fisher, a veteran student of this prob- 
lem, the other by the editor, Everett Kassalow, 
director of the seminar in which the various 
papers were presented and at the time research 
director of the industrial union department of 
the A.F.L.-C.I.O. Fisher deals with the ques- 
tion of whether on balance unions further or 
hinder the early growth of industrializing na- 
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tions. His answer seems to be: a) the impact 
of unions on capital formation is not very 
great and the problem is therefore not very 
important; and b) something can be said on 
both sides of the question. This of course does 
not resolve the issue but does something per- 
haps more important: it indicates that some 
problems cannot be solved but must be ac- 
comodated. 

Kassalow and others—Alexander, Low, Levine 
—are concerned particularly with the point that 
U.S. unionism is sus generis. There is little 
agreement among the authors, however, as to 
why that should be so. They all seem to share 
the view that political activity on the part of 
labor is inevitable, and that the presence of 
“outside labor leaders,” though perhaps regret- 
table, is the natural result of low educational 
levels in the working class. Insufficient em- 
phasis, I believe, is placed on two factors: 
Where the entire social, political and economic 
structure of a society is changing, the basic 
decisions on this structure require labor activity 
on all fronts, not merely on economic issues. 
The other essential factor is under-employment. 
An excess industrial supply is bound to reduce 
or destroy union bargaining power over the long 
run, thus forcing the unions to seek more prom- 
ising avenues for acquiring power through politi- 
cal action. The chronic labor shortage during 
the main phase of industrialization in the U.S. 
necessarily produced a labor movement quite 
different in strategy and outlook from those 
arising in countries with long run labor sur- 
pluses. While this aspect of the problem is 
insufficiently stressed’ in the volume, most of 
the contributions provide, at least by implica- 
tion, useful insights into the special situation 
in which American industrial relations were 
shaped. 

This is a worthwhile book. As is usually the 
case with symposia, the quality varies from 
contribution to contribution. Yet all in all the 
reader will profit from examining the essays. 
Perhaps the most interesting aspect of the work 
is that it highlights the need for greater theo- 
retical emphasis in the area. 

ADOL¥ STURMTHAL 

University of Illinois 


The Social Interpretation of the French Revo- 
lution. By Atrrep Cossan. Cambridge: at 
the University Press, 1964. xii. 178 pp. $3.95. 


Professor Cobban appears to have written 
this book because he is weary and irritated 
with the distortions wrought by those who con- 
strue historical events in terms of ideological 
preconceptions in general, and Marxist ideology 
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in particular, And so he adduces evidence not 
so much to establish a theory that will supplent 
the ideological interpretations he seeks to čis- 
credit, but rather to demonstrate the damege 
done to history by these ideologies. His own 
work, its title to the contrary, is not a syste- 
matic “social interpretation” but a description 
of some patterns that have been overlooked 
by historians whose theories they did not ft. 

This does not mean that Cobban fails to 
deal with broad questions. For example, he 
produces evidence, fragmentary to be sure (but 
then, this book is after all based on a series of 
lectures, the Wiles lectures at Cambridge, and 
one cannot pack lectures too densely with fasts 
without losing the audience) to show that if 
feudalism meant anything at all in 18th-century 
France, it meant only seignorial rights, and that 
such rights were the object of protests against 
“feudalism” in the cahiers. He suggests, further- 
more, that these seignorial rights had been 
increasingly commercialized by the urban bour- 
geoisie, and that rural communities were pro- 
testing against the increasing penetration of 
urban financial interests into the countryside, 
rather than against the reassertion of its rigats 
by the newly active aristocracy. Although his 
analysis is not nearly so sophisticated as that 
of Charles Tilly in his recent book, The Vend#e, 
Cobban, like Tifly, believes that an essential 
element in the Revolution was the peasant re- 
volt against urban exploitation (though, unl-ke 
Tilly, he thinks of this revolt as par: of the 
Revolution proper, rather than of a Counter- 
revolution). The peasant revolt, according to 
Cobban, had aims and results that by no meens 
coincided with those of the bourgeois revolu- 
tion—a point that historians of the idzologizal 
stripe of Albert Soboul, one of Cobban’s chief 
targets, are incapable of realizing, since they 
are so firmly committed to the theory that the 
bourgeoisie alone instigated and gained from 
the Revolution. 

His interpretation of the question of what 
element in the bourgeoisie led the Revolution- 
ary forces, dominated Revolutionary legislation, 
and ultimately profited most from the Revolu- 
tion, forms the core of Cobban’s attack on 
Marxist preconceptions, on Marxist versions 
of what the Revolution must have been, He 
asserts (and his assertions are supported by the 
work of such distinguished French historians as 
Marcel Reinhard and Georges Lefebvre—Le- 
febvre at his scrupulous best, not his idzologizal 
worst) that the Revolution was not in the hands 
of the rising commercial, industrial, ard finan- 
cial class, and (here he disagrees with Lefebvre 
as well as with Soboul and other more recent 
historians) that it was not this segment of 
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the bourgeoisie that gained from the Revolu- 
tion, Inszead, the segment that led the Revolu- 
tion and emerged as the new ruling class were 
the officiels who, together with the soldiers, 
were to form the new Napoleonic elite. 

All these are extremely interesting sugges- 
tions, provocative of further historical research 
and of reformulations of sociological theory of 
the sort begun by Tilly. It is a pity, however, 
that Cobban has been so badly offended by 
ideologically-inspired theory that he has be- 
come hostile to af theory and appears unable 
to distinguish between theory in the scientific 
sense and ideology. He claims to be throwing 
out all theory because of the distortions it 
creates, but his “social history” looks very 
much like what many sociologists call “middle- 
range” theory. Indeed, Cobban uses middle- 
range tkeories without knowing it, (all the 
while disparaging “sociological theory”); if he. 
became better acquainted with sociology and 
more friendly toward it, he could surely con- 
tribute positively to sociological history. 

ELINOR G, BARBER 

International Encyclopedia of the 

Socia: Sciences, New York 


Kingship and Community in Early India, By 
CHARLES Drexmerer. Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1962. pp. 369 pp. 
$7.50 


Charles Drekmeier’s monograph on socio- 
political developments and thought in Ancient 
India follows the tradition of Max Weber’s now 
classical Hinduismus und Buddhismus. It is, 
however, by no means a simple reiteration, but 
a theoretical modification of Weber's point of 
view and an application of the modified outlook 
to problems that were tangential to Weber’s 
primary :nterests. 

Social events in Max Webers view always 
resolve into the actions of individuals singly or 
in concert, By this approach hu emphasized the 
significance of one type of group action for an- 
other. Tne religious and economic institutions 
of a community, for example, being differently 
oriented acts of the same pluralities, inevitably 
influence one another. One of Weber’s great 
contributions to contemporary discussion was 
his suggestion that the attitudes and modes of 
behavior associated with the inner-worldly 
asceticism of the early Protestant sects played 
a significant role in the development of the 
psychology and institutions of capitalism. 
Weber’s study of the Religions of the East pro- 
posed a comparable examination of the inter- 
relation of religious ethic and everyday, par- 
ticularly economic, conduct in areas of the 
world where capitalism failed to emerge. 
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Drekmeier’s analysis differs from Weber’s 
in two major respects; the first is his modifica- 
tion of Weber’s social behaviorism, by integrat- 
ing it with a structural-functional or Parsonian 
framework. While Weber always worked from 
the standpoint of variously located strata pur- 
suing strategies adapted to their special posi- 
tions, Drekmeier proceeds from the standpoint 
of the system. 

The second major difference is Drekmeier’s 
concentration on the relation of religious to 
political rather than economic behavior. He fol- 
lows the tradition that views the oldest Aryan 
Indian society (extending from between the 
15th and 11th to the ninth or eighth centuries 
B.C.) as dominated by communities of chariot- 
making, cattle-breeding knights moving down 
in conquest from the northeast onto the Ganges 
plain. A new series of social developments, ac- 
companied by a great flowering of culture, cul- 
minated between the seventh and third cen- 
turies B.C. This was followed by a hardening of 
social and cultural forms that accompanied the 
stereotyping of the caste system, while the 
states eventually lost their political autonomy 
under the conquests of foreigners. 

Drekmeier’s major theses are addressed pri- 
marily to the transition from the first to the 
second of these developments, Economic change 
~ and the problem of incorporating indigenous 
peoples into the Aryan community shattered its 
integrative formulas. Three solutions were of- 
fered, both in the thought of the time and in 
politico-social institutions, to restore the lost 
equilibrium on a new basis. The first, typified 
by Buddhism is said to be psychological in 
essence, aiming at the transcendence of the 
subject-object dichotomy (the deterioration of 
tribal culture was conceived to be the source 
of individualization and alienation). The second 
solution was the bureaucratic state, designed to 
mobilize social resources; the third was the 
development of a self-regulating: society based 
on clearly-defined status groups among which 
different social functions were distributed—i.e. 
the caste system. 

Kingship and Community in Early India is a 
conscientiously executed work deserving wide 
and careful study. 

, Don MARTINDALE 

University of Minnesota 


The Uncertain South: Its Changing Patterns 
of Politics in Foreign Policy. By CHantes O. 
LERCHE, Jre., Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 
1964. 324 pp. $6.95. 

When social science writings about the South 
are so monotonously concerned with race re- 
lations, it is refreshing to find an analysis of 
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another facet of southern thought. Lerche, a 
political scientist, looks at southern attitudes on 
foreign policy through the votes of congressmen 
from 126 house districts between 1953 and 
1962. He attempts to explain a shift from “mul- 
tilateralism” to “unilateralism” by relating vot- 
ing records to selected sociological variables in 
the districts represented. “Unilateralism” is not 
“isolationism” but the position that, in its foreign 
relations, the U.S. should give primacy to its . 
own interests, not those of all mankind. 

The analysis of the congressmen’s political 
behavior is thorough and ingenious. That there 
has been a marked shift in the southern posi- 
tion, making the region even more unilateralist 
than the midwest, is demonstrated. Lerche de- 
velops an empirical classification of districts 
based on consistency of opposition to foreign 
aid and to multilateralist measures not involv- 
ing aid. There are six types, ranging from the 
consistently multilateralist to the “ideological 
unilateralist.’ A convincing case is also pre- 
sented for the proposition that the unilateralist 
protest stems from a basic philosophical rejec- 
tion of multilateralism, not from a shift to 
protectionism or opposition to foreign aid. 

The shift is explained in sociological terms. 
The districts that have been most susceptible 
to change are those in which urbanization and 
industrialization have progressed sufficently to 
disrupt the rural, agricultural milieu but not 
far enough to produce the dynamic, flexible life 
pattern that supposedly characterizes older ur- 
banized areas. The central thesis is that the 
South-in-transition has produced and will con- 
tinue to augment the umilateralist protest. The 
principal mechanism of transition is the flight 
of the rural population to the cities. 

Having found a correlation between unilater- 
alism and urbanization-industrialization, Lerche 
undertakes to establish causation. This part of 
his analysis is highly speculative. Through log- 
ical analysis he concludes that the unilateralist 
protest. is essentially the product of the dis- 
placed aggression of poor whites, frustrated 
not only by their insecurity in the urban en- 
vironment but also by changes in race relations. 
The theory is not presented in explicitly psycho- 
logical terms, but it suffers all the liabilities of 
frustration-aggression theory. Loss of the se- 
curity and satisfactions of the pastoral society 
ig the unassailable source of frustration; for- 
eigners are the object on which the free-floating 
hostility is vented. The main characters in this 
psychopolitical drama are the traditional ones 
of southern history: the Negro, the poor white, 
and the demagogue. The way in which Lerche 
uses the term “poor white” is unfortunate. 
Consistently with the thesis that farm-to-city 
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migration is the fundamental mechanism of 
social change, he implies that virtually all city- 
ward migrants, except the Negroes, are “poor 
whites.” This overreliance on a stereotyped and 
overestimated population segment raises doubts 
as to the validity of his neat explanation of the 
shift in attitudes on foreign policy, as well as 
that of his venture into social psychology. 

Lerche’s treatment is also characterized by 
` a distinct multilateralist bias. The unilateralist 
position seems to be dismissed as an irrational 
protest that will disappear once the South es- 
capes from the toils of transition. Halding no 
brief for unilateralism, one can still question 
how much this bias has affected the author’s 
logical analysis. 

Yet, the book is a most valuable one. The 
analysis of political behavior is definitive, and 
the sociological analysis is replete with hypoth- 
eses ripe for testing. 

Lewis M. KILLIAN 

Florida State University 


Race Riot at East St. Louis, July 2, 1919. By 
Exvziot M. Rupwick. Forward by Oscar 
HANDLIN. Carbondale: Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. xvii, 300 pp. $6.00 


Elliott Rudwick’s book on East St. Louis joins 
the slim ranks of serious sociological studies of 
the American urban race riot—the others being 


the encyclopedic work, The Negro in Chicago, - 


compiled after the Chicago riot of 1917; Lee 
and Humphrey’s on-the-spot study, Rece Riot, 
of the 1943 Detroit riot; and a hendful of 
articles and phamphlets by Grimshaw, Gremley, 
and a few others. The author, a sociolcgist, pro- 
vides a clearly written and carefully docu- 
mented history of the precursors, course, and 
aftermath of the East St. Louis riot, which ap- 
pears to have been the most costly to life of 
any American riot in this century. 

The event took the lives of 39 Negroes and 
nine whites. The main riot, on July 2, was 
sparked the night before when, after whites 
twice had driven through the Negro neighbor- 
hood shooting into homes, some residents 
opened fire on an automobile containing white 
policemen. Two of the officers were killed, and 
when the bullet-riddled car was displayed down- 
town the next morning, large crowds of whites 
gathered and started attacking and killing 
Negroes. Eventually white mobs invaded tke 
Negro area, setting fires that destroyed over 
200 homes, attempting lynchings, and shooting 
Negroes who fled from the flames. Rudwick 
indicates that the significant causes of the 
riot included the rapid in-migration of Negroes, 
white fears of any Negro employment gains and 
anger over the use of Negroes as union-breakers, 
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politica. manipulation of prejudice, sensational- 
ism in zhe press, and wholesale corruption and 
inefficieacy which invited violence and inca- 
pacitated the government in halting it. 

The author relies principally on newspaper 
accounts and reports and transcripts of various 
investigations and trials, along with correspond-- 
ence, minutes of meetings, and, with less suc- 
cess than he had hoped for, recollections of 
participants. There is a fine attention to detail 
and documentation. Unfortunately, this atten- 
tion, coupled with the author’s considerable in- 
dignaticn, frequently leads him to become over- 
involved with refuting various misleading claims 
made by the many scoundrels who clearly oc- 
cupied the positions of power in East St. Louis 
at the time. 

A further limitation is that little attempt is 
made to deal with the race riot in systematic 
and conceptual terms (as Grimshaw and Dahlke 
sought ta do) except in the final chapter. There, 
Rudwicx draws several significant parallels 
among the East St. Louis, Detroit, and Chicago 
riots. He is inattentive to the differences, how- 
ever. For example, he does not give explicit: 
attention to the differences in the basic direction 
of violence: in Mydal’s terms, the East St. 
Louis event was a “massacre,” with whites in- 
vading and Negroes fleeing, while the Detroit 
and Chicago events were “riots” in which both 
whites and Negroes freely participated. The 
study vill take on its major importance as it 
becomes incorporated into a comparative 
framework differentiating among types of 
interrac-al conflict and embracing research, pre- 
sumably underway, on the summer race riots 
of 1964. 

DAVID STREET 

University of Chicago i 


The Black Jews of Harlem: Negro Nationalism 
and the Dilemma of Negro Leadership. By 
Howszp Brotz. London: Collier-Macmillan, 
1964. x, 144 pp. $4.50. 


The Black Jews of Harlem do not believe 
that they are Negroes, but Ethiopian Hebrews— 
Falashas—“who had been stripped of their 
knowledge of their name and religion during 
slavery.” A leading spokesman for the group is 
quoted as saying, “The word ‘Negro’ is a badge 
of slavery which comes from the Spanish word 
niger mzaning black thing. Those who identify 
themselves with Negroes identify themselves 
with black things, not human beings.” 

Hence, the group is an example of the Negro 
search for identity and dignity in the inverted 
form of denying the concept and reality of 
“Negro,’ and rooting themselves in the oldest 
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religious and historical tradition of “God’s 
choosen people.” Brotz devotes a chapter to 
their religious practices, their opposition to 
“Niggeritions,” and their relationship to other 
Jews. 

The burden of the book, however, is not the 
author’s examination of this sect. Why the 
Negroes adopted Judaism in such small num- 
bers; why the sect failed to find roots in the 
urban centers of the north where Garveyism, 
the Heavens of Father Devine, and the Black 
Muslims attracted more substantial numbers— 
these pertinent questions are not explored in 
depth. 

The author seems to have some Jewish 
mystique making him over-estimate the im- 
portance of the group. He states, or at least 
implies, that a firm knowledge of Negro his- 
tory is necessary for understanding this religious 
sect, but he relies largely on the history of Jews. 
(The first 59 pages are a discursive discussion 
of the Royal Order of Ethiopian Hebrews and 
their religious beliefs.) If Brotz agrees with 
E. Franklin Frazier (and he notes the help given 
to him by Frazier), that the Black Jews are one 
of many esoteric cults that have emerged in the 
large cities, his Jewish mystique beclouds the 
issue, especially when he proceeds to deal with 
the problem of Negro leadership. 

In 19 pages Brotz offers Negro leaders “the 
solution to the Negro problem.” In a lengthy 
defense of Booker T. Washington, he finds that 
that controversial and complex figure was not a 
compromiser. The author touches on the 
Herskovitz-Frazier controversy over Negro 
heritage, and then goes into a most uneven dis- 
cussion of recent political protest movements, 
touching on Garvey, the role of the Commuist 
Party, and the Black Muslims. I fail to see how 
Brotz can claim to have “sketched key phases 
of Negro protest leadership” without mentioning 
CORE, SNCC, Martin Luther King, and other 
current civil rights developments. A book 
written in 1963 which ignores the Negro Revolt 
and attempts to utilize and update Booker T. 
Washington is startling, to say the least. As to 
the author’s “solution to the Negro problem,” 
I could find little meaning in the concluding 
phrases, the essence of which is that the Negro 
has been “robbed of self-respect,” and that 
“the lesson to be learned from these very 
strange sects” is that he can only recover it by 
himself. 

Negro nationalism, the dilemma of Negro 
leadership, the Negro search for identity—these 
deserve more serious treatment than they are 
given in this book. A rigorous and penetrating 
discussion would have increased our knowledge 
and insight into a segment of the Negro pop- 
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ulation that cannot find dignity and worth in its 
history of slavery, subordination and rejection. 
Horace R. Cayton 
Unisersity of Californie, Berkeley 


Folk, Religion, and Society: Selected. Papers of 
Howard W. Odum. Arranged and Edited by 
KATHERINE JocHER, GUY B. JOHNSON, GEORGE 
L. SimrsoNn and Ruprrt B, Vance. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North i Press, 
1964. xiv, 480 pp. $8.00. 


Accurate and adequate description of Howard 
W. Odum demands superlatives. Few scholars 
a half-century ago dared hope for a PhD. 
degree. Odum earned two, in successive years 
under outstanding professors. Few academic 
men ever are hailed as occupying the top rung 
in their specialty. Odum was so hailed for his 
achievements in the fields of Race, Folk, and 
Region. 

In Folk, Religion and Society, colleagues and 
friends have gathered bits from his voluminous 
writings to display the greatness of his career, 
even while revealing his weaknesses. For Odum 
possessed some of the strengths and weaknesses 
of his mentor, Franklin H. Giddings, and other 
such outstanding American sociologists as 
Sumner, Cooley, Znaniecki, Parsons. He never 
mastered the art of straightforward exposi- 
itory writing—he was always poet and phi- 
losopher as well as scholar. He was incapable 
of the objective detachment considered by 
some to be the essential characteristic of the 
scientist. Always he saw the folk and their 
strivings and ambitions behind and beyond the 
statistics and the paradigms with which he 
worked. 

First, and always, Odum was a Southerner. 
From the data close at hand to any Southern 
scholar he wove his own brand of sociology. 
First, the Negro and his folk songs; then, the 
Negro in his social milieu led to consideration 
of the Region as a microcosm of society. But 
in the region it was the folk and the dichotomy 
between folkways and technicways on which 
his interest finally focussed—a division not 
unlike Toennies’ gemeinschaft and gessellschaft. 
Over all was his interest in sociology as a disci- 
pline and his incessant plannning for a newer 
South that would be a more vital part of the 
nation. 

All this, and more, is displayed in the volume 
under review. Perhaps its greatest merit is that 
it is truly revealing of the man in his own 
words, This was a more difficult feat than 
would be supposed, because Odum was an in- 
veterate collaborator. Indeed, when the editors 
of this selection of his writings began to look 
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for a concise statement of his regional theory 
they had to abandon their plan to exclude 
collaborative work. 

One short excerpt must give the tone of the 
whole: 


. folk society arises from those social proc- 
cesses and products which, created and develpped 
by what Wundt calls a community of hrman 
life, are extraorganizational and extratechnological. 
Such fo folk society offers a medium fcr isolating 
constant processes of, for instance, the Cooley 
concept of culture as the human and social side 
of society as opposed to thé technical. These 
social processes. and products may relete to con- 
ditioning factors which control the individual 
through the conflict, accommodation, and re- 
newal processes of Park; through the interaction 
of personality and environment of Thomas, or 
through the stratification of groups of Burgess, 
Steiner and McKenzie, or through the institu- 
tional and non-institutional conflict, as studied 
by Queen, Thrasher and others (pp. 243-24). 


Not easy reading, but rewarding to those 
who have the background to be stimulated by 
the torrent of allusion. 

Harry EsTLL Moore 

University of Texas 


In Praise of Enlightenment: Essays in the 
` History of Idecs. By ALBERT SALOMON: 
Cleveland and New York: Meriden Books, 
1963. 413 pp. $2.95, paper. 


This humane collection of essays, 
more than 30 years’ work and linked by aor 
passages, is easy to enjoy, but difficult to re- 
view. At a time when the concern of most 
sociologists seems to be to produce a discipline 
demanding talent, skill and industry, Sut deny- 
ing the possibility of genius and repudiating 
the past, a book that moves from Epictetus to 
Péguy by way of Erasmus and Goethe is bro- 
foundly unfashionable. It is, as these names 
suggest, even more unfashionable in tha: it 
treats values both as social facts and—the 
tautology is not trivial—as values. Can such 
a book be a contribution to social science? 

One’s answer depends on one’s estimates of 
both the nature and present state of the dis- 
cipline. To those who cherish a Comtean belief 
in the unity of science and its methods, such 
essays as these are of little importance, mere 
marginalia on the pre-history of the subject. 
Surely, however, it is reasonable to learn where 
one can and to admit more roads then one to 
knowledge and understanding. 

But this is not to indicate whether these are 
good, worthwhile essays. Inevitably they are 
uneven, but they are never less than interes-ing 
and they are remarkably consistent in their 
concern with the life of man in his universe 
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of values and in their strong, almost Roman, 
piety. The essay on Saint-Simon (not Comte’s 
mentor) makes clear a source of sociological 
thinking never before so illuminated. The ac- 
count of Montesquieu does justice to much that 
is neglected in that diverse, rich but unsatis- 
factory mind. “Adam Smith as Sociologist” 
stresses a point not usually made, the role of 
the socius in relation to consensus. The author 
does not deal with Smith as institutional ana- 
lyst, but this is an original and fascinating paper.. 
My understanding of Tocqueville—the subject 
of three essays—is more bound up with the 
society of the Comédie humaine than Salomon’s 
is, and soon... 

These are learned, individual, well-written 
and accessible papers with both sociological and 
moral resonances that persist after the book ` 
is read. They contribute to the education rather 
than the training of the sociologist. There are 
occasional Germanicisms of style, but the prose 
is unusually rich and the upshot very worth- 
while. This is a book I shall use with graduate 
students in London: I think it will be equally 
valuable in North America. My major regret 
is that Salomon did not include his papers on 
Weber from Social Research. The Epilogue 
raises a Jast question and regret. 

The author sees the enlightenment of France 
and England as the central school of social 
freedom and as extending from classical and 
Old Testament roots down to Durkheim and 
Péguy (an illuminating pair). His historicist 
methodology, his belief that sociology is a 
necessary foundation for a philosophy of the 
human condition (and not just an end in itself, 
nor the mere implement of policy), and his 
concern with freedom as moral obligation all 
make me ask why, as well as illustrating these 
topics in these pages, he has not systematically 
expounded them? But that is perhaps unfair: 
these papers embody much labor, thought and 
feeling, devoted to a single end. - 
D. G. MacRar 
London School of Economics and 
Political Science 


Sociology on Trial. Edited by Maurice STEIN 
and ARTHUR VipicH. Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
Prentice-Hall, (Spectrum Book), 1963. 183 
pp. $2.25, paper. 


I have read through this volume of essays 
twice, and my second thoughts are, I.think, less 
clear then my first.,The intention of this an- 
thology of 11 papers, three previously unpub- 
lished, is to be “helpful in liberating our students 
from the intimidation they feel when they con- 
front the official tomes. These days, even small 
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amounts of irreverence have exceptional re- 
generative effects on youthful imaginations.” 
The editors are opposed to “the professional- 
ization of sociology and to the legitimation of 
academically marketable ‘bodies of knowledge.’ ” 

But is this a required liberation? I do not 
know about American sociology students, but 
I do know that British and West African stu- 
dents are not intimidated, oppose the idea of 
professionalization, though they may accept its 
fruit, and are not reverent. They accept very 
largely the orthodoxy of the left which under- 
lies this volume, and the task of instruction as I 
see it includes developing in them a more 
universal, radical scepticism combined with 
scholarly dedication. I do not mean that 
British students would not find this a lively 
and sympathetic volume, but rather that it 
might be too attractive, just where it is weakest. 

Many of the essays are extremely valuable 
in their own right, and not always easily ac- 
cessible. Thirty-two years later Mannheim is 
still interesting diagnostically on American so- 
ciology, while the last section—“Some Straws 
in the Wind,” questioning the scientistic and 
emphasizing the creative freedom and rhetori- 
cal content of sociology—must be a ‘strong 
text for the jaded young. Indeed, of the older 
essays only the Mills reprint from The Socio- 
logical Imagination, surely known to all, seems 
otiose. To praise in detail would be invidious, 
but to a British teacher, Feuer on alienation is 
particularly welcome in this handy form. 

One new essay seemed to me sour and less 
than just. I am not a Parsonian, but every at- 
tack seéms to pre-dispose me in Parsons’ favor. 
Foss, in “The World View of Talcott Parsons,” 
is very angry. His last sentence runs, “What 
may be needed is a ‘sociology of horror’ in 
which social science tries to be honest with the 
industrial world and with itself.” Surely the long 
and sustained work of Parsons deserves criti- 
cism as sociology with something of the mag- 
nanimity Foss exercises in criticising the clas- 
sics, even though, as he has taught, criticism 
can be most fruitful when it is concerned with 
“residual categories.” That there are such cate- 
gories in Parsons’ work is no occasion for abuse 
—and Foss has some good points to make with- 
out spoiling them thus. i 

On the whole these are essays about sociol- 
ogy. Writings about are fun and important— 
and, as I know, tempting. But it would be 
pleasant to find a paper-back as lively as this 
not about but of sociology. Perhaps Messrs. 
Stein and Vidich will oblige. 

D. G. MacRae 
London School of Economics and 
Political Science 
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Old Societies and New States: The Quest for 
Modernity in Asia and Africa, Edited by 
Currorp Geertz. New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1963, viii, 310 pp. $6.95. 


Old Societies and New States will not be 
well received by empiricists contemptuous of 
macroanalysis and exploratory propositions 


-based on fragmentary evidence, by area spe- 


cialists distrustful of universal categories and - 
inter-area generalization, or by defenders of 
the sanctity of disciplinary boundaries. Never- 
theless, since it was written by persons of 
unusual intellectual stature and theoretical so- 
phistication, this volume is an impressive testi- 
monial to the University of Chicago’s Inter- 
disciplinary Committee for the Comparative 
Study of New Nations which produced it. 

In the opening chapter Edward Shils presents 
a masterful critique of the macrosociological 
approach and the comparative method; he then 
identifies new states as instances of a species 
of states and indicates the rationale for study- 
ing them. Each of the succeeding seven essays 
stands on its own and is not explicitly related 
to any of the others; yet one is left with the 
feeling that most major problems involved in 
building new nations among old societies have 
been surveyed (the notable and regrettable ex- 
ception is the problem of economic growth, 
only indirectly handled in one chapter). McKim 
Marriott comprehensively surveys the variant 
ways in which new nations strive to clothe 
themselves in the dignity of a national culture; 
David Apter examines the problem of political 
legitimacy with sensitivity and insight, intro- 
ducing the notion of “political religion”’—a 
“more powerful symbolic force” than ordinary 
ideology—as an instrument used by “mobiliza- 
tion systems” to cope with the problem of trans- 
formative change; Clifford Geertz brilliantly 
shows how the ubiquity of persisting “primor- 
dial sentiments” affects the nation-building 
process; Lloyd Fallers, with characteristic 
lucidity and penetration, compares moderniza- 
tion of social stratification and politics in the 
West and in some of the new states, and sug- 
gests an intriguing definition of “generic mod- 
ernity;” Max Rheinstein briefly surveys some 
of the problems involved in the adaptation and 
development of legal systems in new African 
states; Mary Jean Bowman and C. Arnold An- 
derson (in the only essay based on the presenta- 
tion and analysis of empirical data) critically 
analyze the role of education in economic de- 
velopment and question many popular assump- 
tions regarding the relationship; and Robert 
LeVine, in a final stimulating chapter, discusses 
the role of socialization in political stability and 
change in new nations. 
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One of the many virtues of this excellent 
volume is its special emphasis on the polity and 
on traditional culture as strategic determinants 
in the nation-building process. In that process, 
modernizing political elites with 4 secular, ideo- 
logical and statist orientation interact with the 
constraining, resisting—or facilitating—tradi- 
tional cultures and their legacies, as they may 
have been affected by modernity and colcnial 
tule. The primacy of the political factors in new 
states—the predominance of what Reinhard Ben- 
dix would call the perspective that “society is an 
object of state-craft”—is illuminated with clar- 
ity and perceptiveness in the essays by Apter, 
Fallers and LeVine. One of the important con- 
sequences of the current drama of staiebuilding 
is that it brings to politics a heightened visi- 
bility as a relatively autonomous level of analy- 
sis and thus helps to correct the past tendency 
in the social sciences to view the polity as a 
resultant of socio-economic factors. 

The second gross feature of the stazebuilding 
process—the intractable staying power of tra- 
ditional cultures—is vividly brought cut in the 
essays by Marriott and Geertz. The extracrdi- 
nary diversity of “traditional” cultures, not 
only in their capacity to persist but also in 
their adaptive capacities and opportunities, is 
stressed. Primordial ties and identifications 
(what Geertz calls the “givens” of social exist- 
ence: kinship, ethnicity, religion, language, and 
so forth) do not rapidly disappear under the 
onslaught of modernity; on the contrary, they 
are frequently activated or given a new lease 
on life by the very process of modernization 
itself. As Geertz points out, “the integrative 
revolution does not do away with sthnocen- 
trism; it merely modernizes it.” There is na 
simple replacement of primordialism by civil 
ties and identifications, as so many of the theo- 
retical dichotomies in current use (Gemein- 
schaft and Gesellschaft, tradition and modern- 
ity) postulate. Rather, successful statebuilding 
requires an effective adjustment between 
them—the “domestication” of primordialism 
(Geertz), the “management of culture” (Mar- 
riott)—and not the hopeless effort to extinguish 
either. The fresh perspective these two essays 
give to the relevance of tradition and culture is 
of special significance to all social scientists con- 
cerned with modernizing societies. 

As this is an exercise in macrosociology none 
of the authors pretend to speak with finality or 
precision; indeed, each seeks only to raise some 
relevant questions, to expose the limizs of our 
present knowledge—which are very narrow in- 
deed; and to suggest some exploratory hypothe- 
ses. What they have created is a most compre- 
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hensive and provocative agenda for future 
research. 
James S. COLEMAN 
University of California, Los Angeles 


A Protest Movement Becclmed: A Study of 
Change in the CCF. By Leo Zaxourta, To- 
ronto: University of Toronto Press, 1964. 
viii, 204 pp. $5.95. 

“The Co-operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion: Born 1932, died 1961. A life of unfulfilled 
promise ended by suicide.” Thus might be in- 
scribed the headstone of the social movement 
described by Zakuta. A loose federation of Cana- 
dian farm, labor, and socialist groups, it origi- 
nated in the restive western provinces and dif- 
fused eastward where its initial character was 
somewhat reshaped by middle-class and intel- 
lectual adherents. Its first leaders were strongly 
committed to protesting Canada’s economic sys- 
tem but were never pure socialists. Though de- 
viant from the start in their absolute pacifism, 
their open admiration of the USSR, and their 
uninhibited assault on capitalism, unequivocally 
they subscribed only to parliamentary means 
for effecting change. Considerable vigor and 
modest political success marked the movement’s 
earliest vears, Yet, toward the end of its first 
decade of existence, membership and treasuries 
were shrinking alarmingly. Internal conflict ap- 
peared to be the chief sign of life, and sheer 
survival, let alone renaissance, seemed unlikely. 

But by 1942 the trend was dramatically re- 
versed with a growth that continued for several 
years and carried the CCF upward to the 
temporary status of a major political party. Its 
resurgence is attributed in part to greater ex- 
perience and political skills of old leaders and to 
an infusion of new leaders from labor. Mainly 
facilitating its renaissance, however, was a con- 
vergence of external circumstances that lent 
popularity to CCF doctrines: a general interest 
during the late war years in plans for a better 
world, increased admiration for the USSR in 
Canada, and—despite war booms—lingering 
memories of the Great Depression. In 1945 
began the descent that ended first in stagnation 
and then in death. Again the determining fac- 
tors were both external (persistent prosperity 
and progressive legislation) and internal (ri- 
gidity and pessimism). In 1961 the CCF gave up 
its identity to join the unions in founding the 
New Democratic Party. The story of the CCF 
thus resembles that of other movements which 
first embraced a deviant ideology, then gradu- 
ally sloughed off some of their radical doctrines 
in exchange for more conventional ones, and 
eventually either became institutionalized or- 
ganizations or dissolved before competitors 
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from which they were almost indistinguishable. 

In tracing the career of the CCF, Zakuta 
consistently focuses on two complex factors: 
the movement’s “character” (chiefly involve- 
ment, ideology, and structure) and its “position” 
or strength as measured by membership and 
political popularity. Without pretense of refined 
indices or statistical manipulations, the author 
demonstrates quite convincingly the manner in 
which these two factors interact.and describes 
well the internal relations between structural 
and ideological elements. He analyzes elso the 
influence exerted directly on the movement’s 
position—and indirectly on its character—by 
events and conditions in the greater society: 
war, depression, prosperity, competing organ- 
izations, etc. 

For so spare a volume, the quantity of fine- 
print quotations from documents, meetirgs, and 
conversations seems excessive. Admittedly they 
add interest and life to the volume, but, in 
their place, comparisons with similar types of 
movements would have been, to me, more valu- 
able. References to the analytical literature on 
social movements are also infrequent. In other 
respects, however, the study is an orderly and 


- meticulous piece of work. It constitutes a useful 


contribution to the descriptive materials on 
movements and political parties and provides 
considerable clarification of the factors oper- 
ating within and without such associations. A 
unique feature of the investigation lies-in the 
dual role of the author, who was a participant 
in the movement before he became additionally 
its observer and biographer. Zukata is to be 
commended for having successfully adhered to 
the ideal of objectivity while analyzing an or- 
ganization of which he was once himself a part. 
C. WENDELL KING 
University of Massachusetts 


Community Influentials: The Elites of Atlanta. 
By M. Kent Jennincs. New York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1964. xii, 212 pp. $4.95. 


It may be true that one of the most impor- 
tant needs in community power structure re- 
search is comparative study of many commu- 
nities, but Jennings’ new study of the “Elites of 
Atlanta” shows that systematic knowledge of 
community power can still be furthered by a 
single community study, when an effective re- 
search design is used. Community Influentials 
compares the actual power activity (or “politic- 
ization”) of three elite status groups: the 
Economic Dominants (occupants of the major 
economic posts in the community); the Pre- 
scribed Influentials (the occupants of the 
formal authority positions in government and 
in the major civic and public agencies of the 
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community); and the Attributed Influentials 
(persons in any sector who were reputed to be 
the most influential in the community). Jennings 
studied these three groupings in terms of the 
degree to which they played roles involving 
“power acts” or decision making with respect 
to issues involving local government action, 
fund-raising issues, and semi-private issues. 

The Attributed Influentials (AI) had the 
most privileged backgrounds, the deepest roots 
in the community, and the highest socio-eco- 
nomic status. Furthermore, occupancy of a gov- ` 
ernment post, which is moderately associated 
with AI status, “automatically gives the occu- 
pant certain resources with which to participate 
in policy making.” Economic Dominants (ED) 
were less politicized in their roles than the AI 
and the PI. In the latter two groups, those ac- 
corded the highest status were more politicized 
than those with lower status. Jennings also 
found that both AI and PI get involved 
in “high- and low-stakes games,” governmental 
and non-governmental. The ED, on the other 
hand, get involved mainly in low-stakes games, 
those relating to private and to fund-raising, 
non-controversial issues, In the more contro- 
versial issues, the AT and the PI worked closely 
and effectively in concert. Jennings observes 
that “when real controversy has been aroused, 
the PI by themselves do not have the resources 
to determine the course of events.” While the 
AI are not dominant, a significant number of 
the key actors in all issues were AI. 

Jennings analyzes decision-making as a five- 
step process involving varying dimensions of 
power: (1) initiation; (2) fixing priorities; (3) 
using resources (the promotional stage); (4) 
legitimation; and (5) implementation. Different 
kinds of issues highlight different influentials at 
different stages of the process. For example, the 
promotional stage seems more vital in contro- 
versial issues, The AI seemed to be more 
active in stages 1 and 2. 

Jennings ability to combine the reputational, 
positional and issues techniques into an -effec- 
tive research design has gone far to resolve 
some of the most important methodological 
problems that have troubled this field. Further- 
more, he has advanced our theoretical knowl- 
edge by a careful analysis of the decision- 
making process. One purpose of the study was 
to find cut whether Atlanta conformed more 
to Hunter’s picture, that is, “a small group of 
people exercising fairly general influence on the 
outcomes of major community problems,” or to 
the findings of Dahl, Scoble and others in 
northern cities which “show a multiplicity of 
power centers and polylithic power structures, 
with economic dominants only one of several 
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kinds of influentials in the community.” Jennings 
found that Atlanta is more pluralistic than 
Hunter had depicted it, a finding he attributes 
to the fact that Hunter apparently gave undue 
weight to stage 2 (fixing priorities) and ignored 
other vital stages of the decision-making process, 
This is one of the most important contribu- 
tions to community power research to date; 
clearly, we are approaching a mature stage of 
research and theory, developing out of the con- 
troversies of the ’50’s and early ’60’s. 
WaLram V. D'ANTONIO 
University of Notre Dame 


Mass Media and National Development: The 
Role of Information in the Developing 
Countries. By WILBUR Scuramm., Stanford, 

` California: Stanford University Press, 1964. 
xiv, 333 pp. $7.50. 


While the literature devoted to anderde 
veloped” countries is both extensive and grow- 
ing, it tends to be both overly specific and 
fragmented. If existing knowledge of the nu- 
merous emerging societies is to have maximum 
scientific and practical utility, the task of in- 
tegrating the bits and pieces must be accom- 
plished. Schramm’s volume is an effort to 
synthesize the available information relevant 
to the role of the mass media in societies 
undergoing rapid social change. 

Following an introduction in which he at- 
tempts to convey the meaning of underdevelop- 
ment in terms of basic human experience, 
Schramm turns to seven general problems in- 
volving the mass media. A chapter is devoted 
to each of the following: (1) the relation of 
mass communication to economic and social 
development; (2) the flow of information with- 
in. certain developing countries and between 
these countries and technically more advanced 
nations; (3) the existing distribution of media 
resources; (4) the use of mass media in fur- 
thering national development; (5) the ways in 
which media have been employed ir specific 
developmental campaigns; (6) the importance 
of media research; and (7) the development of 
mass media within societies that are themselves 
in developmental periods. A final chapter sum- 
marizes the analysis and presents 15 recom- 
mendations regarding mass media use in under- 
developed areas. 

So far as it is addressed to a large non- 
professional audience, the work has much to 
recommend it. It is extremely well-written and 
refreshingly free of the parochial jargon of 
particular disciplinary parishes. The data are 
presented in well-constructed tables which are 
interpreted clearly. Illustrative materials are 
used both to convey a sense of cultural rela- 
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tivity and to maintain reader interest. The 
volume would serve well as an introduction to 
the general problems of developing nations as 
well as to more specific problems concerning 
the mass media in such circumstances. 

The tope is expressed in the Foreword that 
this study will “enhance the scholarly under- 
standing” of the problems discussed, but social 
scientists are likely to be somewhat disap- 
pointed with it in this respect. The discussion 
of societal change is very limited, and much of 
the worx rests on an apparently uncritical ac- 
ceptance of the value of representative govern- 
ment, a high degree of political participation, 
and evolutionary—as opposed to revolutionary 
—chang>. The discussion of the potential utility 
of the mass media is probably too optimistic. 
Finally, some of the recommendations offered 
are so general as to be little more than truisms. 

Ricwazp J. HAL 

The University of Texas 


The Ittegration of Political Communities. 
Edited by Penre E. Jacop and James V. 
Toscano. Philadelphia and New York: J. B. 
Lippincott, 1964. x, 314 pp. $5.95 (paper, 
$1.95). 

These essays are the result of a faculty-grad- 
uate seminar held at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania daring 1961-62, and although they em- 
phasize political aspects primarily, they deal 
with a general concept basic to both political 
and sociological analysis: integration. Defining 
integration: broadly as a relationship of com- 
munity among people, or mutual ties that give 
the group a feeling of identity and self-aware- 
ness, Jacob and Teune in the first chapter ` 
review previous research and evaluate the ef- 
ficacy of ten factors as integrative influences: 
geographical proximity, social homogeneity, 
amount of interaction, mutual knowledge, ‘con- , 
vergence of functional interests, communal 
character or social motive (such as McClel- 
land’s affiliation, achievement, and power mo- 
tives), the nature of the political and social 
structur2, sovereignty-dependency status, gov- 
ernmental effectiveness, and previous integra- 
tive exp2rience. 

The book is primarily an invitation to re- 
search. The authors generally are not testing 
theories nor reporting systematically collected 
data, yet they are data-oriented and research- 
minded in their theorizing about political inte- 
gration and their discussions are rich in illus- 
trative materials. Theories and concepts found 
useful in other contexts are adapted or elab- 
orated in an effort to understand political co- 
hesion. In this connection the work of Karl 
W. Deutsch, who wrote four of the chapters 
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himself, is prominent throughout. For example, 
the broad framework of communications theory 
and transaction flows Deutsch applied earlier 
to political integration at the international 
level is adapted in detail to the context of 
municipal government and metropolitan unifi- 
cation. 

Taking community power structure studies 
as a start, William L. C. Wheaton formulates 
eight propositions about the decision process 
and political influence at the urban level in 
which the role of communication is stressed 
and the consequences for integration are kept 
in full view. Looking at the central city and 
its suburbs as being similar to a mother coun- 
try and its colonies, Deutsch suggests that at- 
tempts to integrate smaller governmental units 
into larger ones on the metropolitan level may 
not generally be successful until new rewards 
rather than simply governmental economies 
motivate support for unification. 

Philip E. Jacob searches the literature on 
values, especially as they enter into decision- 
making, for insights into political integration, 
Henry Teune uses learning theory in another 
chapter to explain individual variations in inte- 
grative behavior, and Deutsch reviews function- 
alism à Ja Parsons as it might be used to analyze 
the building of large-scale communities. 

James V. Toscano deviates from the norm 
in a report of systematic data from the Wil- 
mington, Del. and Philadelphia metropolitan 
areas in a concrete application of transaction 
‘flow analysis, and finally, Teune concludes the 
collection with a methodological discussion of 
types and functions of models. 

Although the essays appear to be aimed pri- 
marily at political scientists, sociologists will 
learn and be stimulated by most of them as 
well. This is less true of the chapters on func- 
tional analysis, values, learning theory, and 
models, than of the others. Throughout, the 
book contains fresh ideas, new perspectives, 
interesting hypotheses, and creative insights 
that may contribute to a sociological under- 
standing of the problems and processes of inte- 
gration. 

WENDELL BELL 

Yale University 


World Handbook of Political and Social Indi- 
cators. By Bruce M. Russert, Haywarp R. 
ALKER, Je, Kart W. Deutsce, and Harorp 
D. LAsswELL. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. x, 373 pp. $10.00. 


Offering a comprehensive and reliable report 
on 75 variables for up to 133 nations, this book 
is at once a basic reference work and a guide to 
quantitative analysis of cross-national data. 
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Each variable occupies a separate table and 
shows both rank order and raw scores, plus ' 
summary information on the distribution. In- 
cluded are measures of population size and dis- 
tribution, government and politics, communica- 
tions, wealth (including population density, 
labor force, achievement motivation and GNP), 
health, education, family and social relations, 
the distribution of wealth and income within 
nations, and religious composition. 

The analysis section is divided into six parts. 
The first presents the complete matrix of prod- 
uct moment correlations for 70 variables. A five 
page review of the highlights is concise and 
adequate, The second section investigates dif- 
ferences among nations at five stages of devel- 
opment (grouped according to GNP per capita) 
and discusses the notion that nations at a higher 
stage indicate the future condition of lower- 
level nations. A rough technique of deviant 
case analysis (nations too high or low on 
other variables for their GNP level) is sugges- 
tive. 

A third line of analysis sensitizes the reader 
to curvilinear relationships and emphasizes the 
pitfalls of simple zero-order linear correlation. 
This prepares the reader for a méaty section 
on “multi-factor explanation of social change,” 
which focuses on multiple regression analysis 
using standardized and raw data. The authors 
maintain that theoretical analysis of the con- 
tribution of several independent variables can 
best be judged when the data have been stand- 
ardized and the beta weights are comparable 
in terms of their standard deviations, A policy 
maker, however, is referred to equations using 
raw data since he wants to know how much 
change in literacy and GNP, for example, is 
necessary to produce a given change in the 
birth rate. Six examples are given using both 
types of equations. A policy maker concerned 
with reducing domestic violence should attend 
to land distribution, but a theoretician would 
give much less weight to this factor since the 
standardized equation using the same six in- 
dependent variables puts land distribution into 
fourth place. 

The fifth section outlines the rationale for 


‘analysis using “universal” (all nations) cor- 


relations compared with correlations within 
several strata (grouped on regional or 
other lines). Examples and some discussion 
demonstrate the usefulness of this refinement, 
but the authors stop short of a full blown analy- 
sis of covariance with multiple independent 
variables. The analysis is intended as a me- 
thodological guide to further work rather than 
an effort to explain any one variable. 

A final section gives projections to 1975 for 
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eight variables. These data may be useful in 
checking certain predictions and in locating pc- 
tential sources of political unrest. 

While each of the six analysis sections pro- 
vides carefully drawn examples of a given mode 
of analysis, the authors do not develop an 
example of an approach using several methcds. 
What they have provided is a gold mine, a 
shovel, and homesteading privileges for all 

Parties CurricHt 

Vanderbilt University 


The Louisiana Elections of 1960. By WILLA 
C. Havarp, Rupotr HeserLs, and Perry EL 
Howard. Louisiana State University Studies, 
Social Science Series, Number $. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 

_ 1963. xiii, 126 pp. $3.00. 


This excellent short mongraph is the laest 
in a series of studies of Louisiana politics in- 
itiated by Heberle 15 years ago and contined 
by him and various associates and co-autkors 
to the present. The approach is that of political 
ecology applied to aggregate election and cersus 
data. The resulting emphasis is on socio-eco- 
nomic and geographic correlates of the vote, 
together with a sensitivity to historic dimen- 
sions of continuity and contemporary evider.ces 
of change. To be sure, the absence cf sample 
survey methods limits the precision of the 
findings, but for Louisiana at least, reliance on 
the older ecological method is amply rewarding 
and requires no apologies. 

The present work, focused on the Democratic 
gubernatorial primaries of 1959-60 and the sub- 
sequent presidential election of 1960, is of in- 
terest to the lay reader as well as to the social 
scientist. For the gubernatorial primaries, the 
cohesive bifactionalism bequeathed to Louisiana 
by Huey Long was in good part undercut by the 
eruption of racial and religious anxieties. The 
same development occurred in the presidertial 
contest. In both elections it was in the Prates- 
tant hill-coumtry of northern Louisiana—the 
traditional center of Longite and pre-1948 
national Democratic strength—that these dz- 
viations from past voting loyalties were moat 
marked. 

The critical question, of course, is whezher 
these electoral shifts of 1960 signify the mak/ngs 
of a durable re-alignment or are merely 
transitory defections in response to transitory 
issues of Catholicism and Negro rights. The 
answer concerns not only Louisiana’s immediate 
political future but may well serve as an index 
of the likely political course of the heartiand 
South, The authors’ discussion of the varous 
possibilities is enlightened, although necesserily 
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speculative. If a return to Longite bifactional- 
ism (and its linkage to two-party presidential 
politics) is improbable because of Earl Long’s 
death and the growing cleavage between the 
newer labor-based urban and the older farmer- 
based rural liberalism, there is no certainty that 
the new pattern will serve the differentiated 
needs of Louisiana’s citizens as effectively as 
the old system did. 

Although we must patiently await events 
before we can determine what the new pattern 
may be, we may additionally hope that the 
competent attention of these authors will con- 
tinue to include the subject of evolving 
Louisiana politics. ; 

Duke University oe 


International Conflict end Behavioral Science: 
The Craigville Papers. Edited by Rocer 
Fiseer. New York: Basic Books, 1964. 290 
pp. $6.50. 


The papers included in this volume originated 
in a five-week conference sponsored by the 
American Academy of Arts and Science to con- 
sider “alternatives to the use of force as a 
means of settling international problems.” The 
participants included seven psychologists and 
psychiatrists, a sociologist, an anthropologist, a 
political scientist, an economist, an historian, 
and an international lawyer. 

It is the privilege of the organizers of such 
symposia to include papers that differ widely 
in quality as well as in topics and approach. 
But in this case the privilege has been abused. 
The papers have very little in common, and 
they are addressed to very different audiences. 
Kathleen Gough’s chiliastic outpourings on the 
proximate decay of the nation-state and the 
rise of a united world society within the next 
few decades are addressed to the umilateralist 
wing of the peace movement. Her sermon is 
unlikely to persuade readers who are not al- 
ready members of her particular parish. Roger 
Fisher’s valuable suggestions on how to avoid 
overall confrontations between hostile countries 
by “fractioning conflict” into a variety of more 
manageable little issues, on the other hand, is 
addressed to policy-makers and is intended as 
a guide to negotiations in the immediate future. 
Anatol Rapoport offers a closely argued and 
highly sophisticated critique of the strategic 
thinking of game theorists. He shows persua- 
sively how their simplified strategies “appear 
to be a curious mixture of cynicism and 
naiveté.” But in another paper he is himself 
rather naive when he seems to assume that 
“ideological disarmament,” through mutual re- 
spect between the proponents of the American 
ethos of individualism and the Communist 
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ethos of collectivism, will eliminate “hostility- 
generating anxieties” and lead to international 
understanding. ; 

A number of the writers assume that igno- 
rance and misunderstanding lie at the center 
of current international conflicts. Few of them 
seem willing to consider that conflicts might 
very well increase if individuals and groups 
fully understood each other’s motives. Nations, 
like people, do not necessarily improve upon 
acquaintance. It simply won’t do to reduce the 
solution to current contention between the U.S. 
and Russia to “let’s not be beastly to the Rus- 
sians so that they won’t be beastly to us.” 

Among the more substantial contributions, 
those of Boulding and Etzioni deserve special 
comment. Kenneth Boulding’s title “Toward a 
Theory of Peace” is somewhat pretentious, and 
I cannot help but feel uneasy when I read that 
“The dilemma of our time and the nature of 
its major intellectual tasks can be summarized 
in a diagram, Figure 4—5.” But his distinctions 
between threat systems, exchange systems and 
integrative systems and his suggestions about 
ways of moving from threat to exchange are 
stimulating. Amitai Etzioni’s discussion of At- 
lantic Union and other forms of international 
integration reveals a much firmer grasp of the 
interplay of the variety of factors that affect 
relations between the powers than is evident 
in most of the papers. He draws upon the accu- 
mulated experience of the ECC and other re- 
gional unions and brings to bear his knowledge 
of organizational analysis to assess probable 
outcomes of such proposed groupings as 
Atlantic Union or his own Commonwealth of 
the Free. 

The title of the volume is misleading. Many 
of the contributions use disciplined and con- 
trolled intelligence to discuss their chosen 
topics, but few have recourse to the approaches 
and methods or to the conceptual framework 
of the behavioral sciences. Perhaps the fault 
lies with these sciences rather than with the 
writers. Be that as it may, many of these 
papers might stimulate further informed think- 
ing about the problems of war and peace in our 
time, but contributions to the behavioral 
sciences and/or their application to these prob- 
lems are conspicuous for their absence. 

Lewis A. Coser 

Brandeis University 


Anomie and Deviant Behavior: A Discussion 
and Critique. Edited MagsHatt B. 
Crrvarp, New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1964, xii, 324 pp. No price indicated. 


This volume grew out of a series of papers 
presented at the 1962 Annual Meetings of the 
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American Sociological Association, criticizing 
the Mertonian formulation which first appeared 
in 1938. The expanded papers comprising the 
body of the book are, “The Theoretical Impli- 
cations of Anomie and Deviant Behavior” 
(Marshall B. Clinard); “Social Structure, So- 
cial Control and Deviation” (Edwin M. Le- 
mert); “Gang Delinquency and Anomie” 
(James F. Short, Jr.); “Anomie and Mental 
Disorder” (H. Warren Dunham); “Anomie and 
Drug Addiction” (Alfred R. Lindesmith and 
John Gagnon); “Inebriety, Alcoholism and 
Anomie” (Charles R. Snyder); and “Anomie, 
Anomia and Social Interaction” (Robert K. 
Merton). The Appendix contains an excellent 
inventory and bibliography of empirical studies 
of anomie, As the list of authors indicates this 
is an eminent cast, and the results show it. The 
contributions are of a high level. 

Clinard’s historical survey and introduction 
to the volume is especially valuable because of 
the care with which he draws out the basic 
themes in the contributions. Lemert’s paper is 
the only one that attempts to challenge the 
general perspective of anomie theory, and it is 
an exciting and interesting essay. In contrast 
to the architectonic Parsons-Merton imagery 
of dominant values Lemert writes of the onto- 
logical priority of groups and associations, the 
demands of expediency and the raucous and 
competing value claims of modern multi-asso- 
ciational society. Lemert does not succeed, 
however, in seriously weakening Merton’s state- 
ment that American culture prescribes success 
as a universal goal, His analysis seems implic- 
itly to mistake the idea of goals prescribed for 
individuals and goals set forth for the social 
system itself. 

Of the papers dealing with specific forms of 
deviance I found the one by Short on gang 
delinquency the most interesting. It presents 
new data, and on a topic for which anomie 
theory is more germane. In addition the devel- 
opment of opportunity structure theory by 
Cloward and Ohlin out of the parent Mertonian 
approach means that the data are more directly 
relevant to specifiable theoretical issues. I was 
also impressed with the paper by Lindesmith 
and Gagnon as a sophisticated marshalling of 
the data on drug addiction, permitting some 
telling blows at anomie theory. 

The papers are good, yet the book left me 
with a sense of disappointment and even frus- 
tration. While the state of this book is good the 
state of anomie theory is not. Merton’s “answer- 
ing” paper meets some of the criticisms and dis- 
plays some of Merton’s brilliance, but it neither 
really refutes the critics nor advances the 
theory. Merton’s paper centers on the presen- 
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tation of a set of dummy tables designed to 
show how Srole’s scale of individual Anomia 
can be used as a measure of the “social struc- 
tural” attribute, anomie, and how interaction 
structures can be incorporated in analysis. The 
attempt is suggestive as a methodological effert 
but unconvincing as a contribution to theory 

The conceptual clarity of anomie theory is 
not improved by the Merton paper, nor indeed 
by any of the papers. Merton’s conclusion that 
what is wrong is the lag between th2oretizal 
formulation and empirical test seems to me 
misplaced. Rigorous formal explication seems 
called for, not more research. 

Davo J. Borpvs. 
University of Illinois 


Success and Opportunity: A Study of Anonse. 
By Erara M. Myzrucat. New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1964. xiii, 204 pp. $5.95. 


Mizruchi attempts a theoretical clarificat:on 
of Durkheim’s and Merton’s classical ap- 
proaches to anomie. A considerable number of 
empirical studies, including his own investiza- 
tion of 227 respondents in a small New Yerk 
community, are brought to bear on prodositien3 
suggested by his specification of these earHer 
treatments. Using Srole’s anomia scala as his 
major index of anomie, he confirms the finding 
of most other investigators that the lower 
classes are most likely to suffer from this m- 
fortunate condition. 

At this point Mizruchi’s data suggest some 
distinctions not sufficiently stressed in previous 
formulations. Middle-class people are achieve- 
ment-oriented, lower-class people are success- 
oriented, Because of different structural pesi- 
tions and value systems, the characteristic type 
of anomie differs: “Middle-class anomia is likely 
to result primarily from the strain associaced 
with ‘disparity between aspiration and achieve- 
ment.” It stems from “the myth of infinite ele- 
vation,” and to this type, similar to Durkheim’s 
concept, the author attaches the term bosd- 
lessness. “Lower-class anomia is more likely to 
represent strain associated with both iimits on 
occupational attainment and limits on oppor- 
tunities for integration with the organized life 
of the community.” Bondlessness conveys this 
type of anomie, similar to Merton’s situation: 
socially structured obstacles limit opportuni- 
ties to attain the socially prescribed goals. Hav- 
ing located a number of sources of “scructured 
strain” in American society, Mizruchi presents 
a classification of deviant behavior in terms of 
possible responses to these strains and con- 
cludes with a number of rather alarming 
thoughts. Alienation from meaningful work is 
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becoming the rule in both blue-and white-collar 
jobs; wich material prosperity we are threat- 
ened by social and cultural poverty; the exist- 
ence of widespread anomie along with possible 
economic setback is an explosive combination 
foreboding extremist political movements. 

Success and Opportunity is marred by the 
author's disconnected, unfocussed style in which 
a pastiche of ideas and evidence are presented 
without theoretical or conceptual integration. 
At times questionable inferences seem to be 
drawn from his own study, and statistical con- 
trols tha: to this reviewer appear called for are 
not always undertaken. Still the book contains 
both ideas and empirical materials that enhancé 
our groving knowledge of class differences in 
values ard orientations. 

ROBERT BLAUNER 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Otker Side: Perspectives on Deviance. 
Edited by Howarp S. Becker. New York: 
Free Press of Glencoe; London: Collier- 
Macmillan, 1964. 297 pp. $6.95. 


The concept of deviance is of relatively re- 
cent origin, having come into general use in 
American sociology with the rise of the system- 
atic functionalism of Parsons and Merton. 
From tkis theoretical perspective behavior in 
violation of norms has theoretical significance 
principally because it poses problems for the 
stability and continuity of social systems, what- 
ever their scale. As Becker notes in his intro- 
duction, however, the study of what is currently 
called deviance has long been central in the 
development of sociological theory, though 
from a different theoretical perspective. The 
adumbration of just this difference in perspec- 
tive constitutes the virtue of this book of 
readings 

Drawn entirely from articles published in 
the journal, Social Problems, the readings are 
grouped to cover separately the place of devi- 
ance in society; the relations between deviants 
and conformists through which deviant conduct 
is defined, sustained, or neutralized; and some 
of the ways deviant roles are organized in so- 
cial subsystems. Each section includes several 
notable contributions to the literature of 
deviant behavior. For the most part these are 
research. reports which not only present valu- 
able deta, but also demonstrate in concrete de- 
tail at least two frequently neglected aspects 
of deviance. 

The frst is the tendency of all but the most 
idiosyncratic of deviant conduct to generate 
its own normative controls and thus to create, 
in Robert Park’s words, a multiplicity of spe- 
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cial moral worlds. The predictability of this de- 
velopment throws into sharp relief such issues 
as the social isolation of the deviant, the rela- 
tion of deviance to anomie, and the relative 
significance of wumiversal versus specialized 
norms as mechanisms of control. 

The second aspect of deviance to which a 
number of the selections call attention is the 
extent to which some of its forms may arouse 
not hostility and rejection but accomodative 
maneuvers and implicit social support. Everett 
Hughes comments on the large class of deviants 
(in the sense that they violate canons of “de- 
cent” conduct) whose activities are systemati- 
cally closed off from public view to enable them 
to perform for respectable folk wmentionable 
and horrifying tasks. Deviant conduct of this 
kind neither defines the boundaries of the per- 
missible, mobilizes a defensive counter-attack, 
nor creates new norms. Instead, it seems to 
fortify conventionally held norms by dealing 
with their negative consequences in ways that 
tend to remain unacknowledged. 

Forms of deviance that elicit accomodative 
responses designed to normalize the deviant, or 
relations with him, are defined and demon- 
strated by Davis, by Kitsuse, and by Sampson, 
Messinger eż al. Their contributions suggest, as 
have some of the formal experimental studies 
of small group process, the persistence with 
which conformists endeavor initially to “re- 
form” and reincorporate the deviant and, fail- 
ing in this, their capacity under appropriate 
conditions to develop stable relations with devi- 
ants as an alternative to rejecting and excluding 
them. The Davis contribution is a minor classic 
in its elucidation of the falsification necessary 
for stable interaction across. the deviant-con- 
formist line. 

The issues encountered in the study of devi- 
ance turn largely on the question of the logical 
status of norms. If norms are viewed as con- 
sisting of the verbal formulas by which it is 
possible to allude, however uncertainly, to the 
facts of consensus, both their attributes and 
their effects are relatively nonproblematic in 
the sense that these are deducible from such 
conventionalized verbalizations. But others, 
well represented in this collection, view norms 
as an unstable and continuously transformed 

“emergent of social and psychological processes. 
For the latter, deviant behavior is not simply 
the common-sense obverse of conforming be- 
havior, but an integral element of a dialectic 
whose intermittant resolution enables men to 
act together with reference to common goals. 

SOLOMON Kosrin 

Institute for Juvenile Research 
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The Diferential Selection of Juvenile Ofenders 
for Court Appearance. By NATHAN GOLDMAN. 
New York: National Research and Informa- 
tion Center, National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, 1963. x, 133 pp. No price indi- 
cated, paper. 

The dissertation (Chicago, 1950) from which 
this book is drawn has been one of the most 
widely cited unpublished works in the study 
of delinquency and the police. Its publication 
will likely increase the attention it receives not 
only from students of crime and delinquency, 
but also from those who focus on the broader 
issues of social control, complex organizations 


and their interrelationships, and community 


power structures. 

Through police records and interviews with 
social control personnel in four small Allegeny 
county (Pa.) communities, Goldman hoped to 
illuminate the juvenile delinquent’ selection 
process between police contact and court ap- 
pearance, to overcome some of the devastating 
criticisms that have been made of juvenile court 
statistics as indices of illegal behavior. 

Though his study is an excellent one, in a 
sense it was dramatically unsuccessful, for his 
competence laid bare knottier issues than it 
resolved. Though he did demonstrate that it is 
foolhardy to base generalizations about delin- 
quent behavior on court data, he failed to con- 
vince at least this reader that delinquents 
“known to the police” (that is, recorded) is a 
much better index. As a result of this glimpse 
of police work with juveniles one wonders 
which is more unique, the manner in which 
police: select their referrals for juvenile court 
or their selection of those on whom they make 
a police record. The latter-—-Goldman’s—source 
of data may be no more “representative of the 
universe we are seeking to understand” (p. 3) 
than court statistics. One can study delinquent 
behavior or social response to it, but to mix the 
two diminishes the quality of the data as a 
basis for generalizations in either area. 

One of Goldman’s major findings in that 
“each of [the four] communities seems to have 
a discernible pattern of dealing with its arrested 
juvenile offenders” (p. 90). As he remarks, this 
is not surprising, given our emphasis on local 
political autonomy, but generalists have none- 
theless overlooked this point. He shows how 
relations among agencies (police, social welfare, 
clergy, courts, schools, etc.) create unique delin- 
quency rates. In one community the rate of 
referral of police cases to court increased over 
four years from 27 per cent to 75 per cent as 
a result of “improved relations” between juve- 
nile officers and the court. The police tended 
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not to handle offenses, however serious, if they 
were committed under school jurisdiction. 
There were indications that the police, who 
have abundant opportunities, refer very few 
cases to social agencies, One might conclude 
that the police, certainly at the front of zhe 
social control battle line, often pre-empt zhe 
therapeutic space in which other agencies are 
expected to operate. 

Goldman concludes that the greater the irte- 
gration of the police with the public, the greater 
the number of juvenile “arrests” but the fewer 
the referrals to courts. Contrariwise, there is 
the implication that the greater the integration 
into a formal adjudicatory process, the higher 
the referral rate. The nature of police relations 
with other segments of the community tàus 
becomes an indicator of delinquency rates. One 
explanation of our current rising delinqueacy 
rate is that the professionalization and growth 
of police forces have contributed to their 
greater reliance on other formal social con:rol 
agencies and less on the informal ones in the 
community—hence the mushrooming of official 
delinquency. Readers of this classic study will 
gain insight into the elementary facts of how 
the mushroom grows. 

Joun P. CLARI 

University of Illinois 


Delinguent Conduct and Broken Homes: A 
Study of 1050 Boys. By RICHARD S. STEFNS, 
New Haven, Conn.: College and University 
Press, 1964. 144 pp. $4.00. 


The principal contribution of this brief work 
(80 pages of text) is to support the general con- 
clusion that broken and unbroken homes do not 
differ significantly in their effects on delinquent 
behavior. More specifically, Sterne is concemed 
with the relation of the broken home to the 
seriousness of juvenile delinquency. His study 
thus differs from most previous studies of the 
broken home and delinquency in that it con- 
centrates on the seriousness of offens2s among 
delinquents from broken and unbroken homes 
rather than on the incidence of delinquency 
among juveniles from broken and unbrcken 
homes. The assumption is that because control 
is less effective, boys from broken homes om- 
mit a larger proportion of less serious offeases 
than boys from unbroken homes, althaugh 
Sterne never makes it very clear what he as- 
sumes or expects to find. This Jack of thecret- 
ical framework, in addition to an indirect 
method of reaching the conclusion on the rela- 
tion between delinquency and the broken heme, 
makes this study fall short of what is preseatly 
needed on the subject. 

The study is based on a sample of 1,050 
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delinquent boys, 326 from broken homes and 
724 from unbroken’ homes (181 cases from 
unbroken homes were actually recorded for 
analysis). These were white boys living in 
Trenton, N.J. at their first offense, who later 
appeared in juvenile court. Court records pro- 
vided data on the nature of the offense, the 
type of home (unbroken, father dead, mother 
dead, parents divorced, parents separated, and 
father deserted), and a number of other factors 
used in the analysis. The analysis was based on 
a significance test of the variation of subgroup 
statistics from the percentage of serious de- 
linquent acts (63.3 per cent) in the entire 
sample. In addition to the principal finding that 
no significant difference existed between the 
proportion of serious offenses for the entire 
study grcup and the proportion of serious de- 
linquent acts among boys from broken homes 
(59.2 per cent) and unbroken homes (65.2 per 
cent), Sterne found that the type of broken 
home was not significantly associated with 
delinquent behavior. Other factors that might 
be related to serious delinquency were also 
analyzed, their selection being determined by 
the availability of reliable data more than by 
theory. While these factors had only a limited 
effect on the principal conclusion, home super- 
vision, the year of the delinquent case, neu- 
roticism, disability of mothers, religious conflict 
of parents, foreign birth of parents, age at 
first delinquency, and the boy’s religious 
behavior were related to serious delinquency. 

The most critical shortcoming of this book 
is lack of theory and interpretation of the 
findings, but it also suffers occasionally from 
unclear writing. And, primarily because he relies 
on official records of delinquents, Sterne fails 
to consider the child’s reaction to the break, 
the family life of delinquents as compared with 
non-delinquents, the dynamic aspects of family 
relations, and selective factors in police and 
court contact. Aside from these matters, the 
study warrants citation for its general conclu- 
sion. 

RICHARD QUINNEY 
New York University 


Crimes of Violence: An Enquiry by the Cam- 
bridge Institute of Criminology into Crimes 
of Violence against the Person in London. 
By F. H. McCritocx assisted by N. 
Howard Avison, N. C. Savitri and V. L. 
Worrtammweron. London: Macmillan & Co.; 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1963. x, 287 
pp. $11.00. 

Much like Robbery in London, this new book 
by McClintock from the Institute of Crimin- 
ology at Cambridge, is a detailed description of 
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assaultive crimes written without theory, hy- 
potheses or much ‘interpretation. This comment 
may be’ construed as criticism by those who 
require these attributes in a study, but the 
luxury of appeals to theoretical formulations is 
attained only after solid data are provided for 
guidance. Crimes of Violence offers such data 
and affords opportunities to construct theories 
to guide the collection of new data in other 
settings. The book seems aimed less at questions 
of causation and correction and more at the 
administrative anxiety of political agencies in 
England which were convinced that crimes of 
violence were becoming increasingly numerous 
and more serious in character. A close scrutiny 
of more than 4,000 acts of violence in the 
Metropolitan area of London provides a dis- 
passionate descriptive analysis quite different 
from the scare statistics of the popular press. 

The book is well organized: counting the 14 
appendices, it contains 159 tables, and McClin- 
tock and his associates have done exceedingly 
well in presenting these statistics in textual 
backgrounds that illuminate rather than merely 
describe the tables. The six chapters are almost 
separate entities and can be consulted for spe- 
cial and specific purpose, hence the work has 
the feeling of a “reference” book. I imagine 
I shall consult it whenever I need data to dispel 
or buttress new notions of violent crimes. 

The authors open with a broad review of 
statistical trends in crimes of violence against 
the person (Chapter I), assess these trends ana- 
lytically (II); discuss problems of assessment 
created by the difficulties of record keeping by 
the police and changes that have occurred in 
the recording system (III), and follow offend- 
ers from detection and conviction (IV) to a 
description of their background, particularly 
penal record (V), and the type of sentences 
imposed (VI). 

Crimes of violence have been classified into 
homicides, attempted murder, etc.; felonious 
woundings; malicious woundings (misdemean- 
ors) and assaults; rape and other sexual offenses 
accompanied by violence; possession’ of fire- 
arms (including imitation firearms) or other 
offensive weapons. The last category is of ques- 
tionable value because it suggests potential 
rather than manifest violence. Data for 1950, 
1957, and 1960 are compared. Of all these 
crimes 90 per cent were either felonious or 
malicious woundings, and in each of the first 
four categories the number recorded by the 
police doubled between 1950 and 1960, Only 
about 7 per cent were sexual assaults, about 
two-thirds were domestic and street fights, and 
about 12 per cent involved attacks on police 
officers or bystanders. Changes in the methods 
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of recording offenses helped to make the: in- 
crease somewhat apparent and rather less real. 

There are interesting and new kinds of data 
on the types of weapons used, injuries sus- 
tained, medical treatment given to victims, pre- 
vious criminal record of offenders. Crime rates 
are given by age groups over time. The appen- 
dices should not be ignored, for they often pre- 
sent new and not merely supplementary data. 

In sum, Crimes of Violence is detailed des- 
criptive reporting, is without theory, but offers 
good data for theorizing. 

Marvin E. WOLFGANG 
University of Pennsylvania 


Education, Manpower and Economic Growth: | 
Strategies of Human Resource Development. 
By Freprick HARBISON and CHARLES A. 
Myers. New York, Toronto and ‘London: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1964. xiii, 299 pp. 
$7.50, ° 


This is the first in a series of projected studies 
of the relation between “high-level” manpower 
resources and economic growth, conducted 
under the auspices of the Inter-University Study 
of Labor Problems in Economic Development. 
Unfortunately, it suffers at the outset from a 
lack of data for many of the 75 countries in- 
cluded, but especially for the less developed 
countries. As a consequence, the authors rely 
heavily on per capita GNP as an index of the 
level of economic growth, and on a composite 
index of current educational enrollments (var- 
iously adjusted and weighted), as an index of 
“level of human resource development.” Yet, 
as they repeatedly point out, the direct con- 
tribution to the stock of high-level skills by 
formal educational systems as opposed, for 
example, to industry-sponsored training pro- 
grams is problematic generally, and in the case 
of the less developed areas even dubious. 

The 75 countries are classified into four levels 
for purposes of developing a “strategy of hu- 
man resource development” appropriate to their ` 
situations. Although the correlation between the 
two indices is high (.888), this classification is 
not in terms of the scatter about the line of 
best fit, but is rather in terms of the existing 
“level of human resource development;” that 
is, the enrollment ratios. There is, therefore, 
a circularity in the suggestion that the prime 
desiderata are: for Level I countries, improve- 
ment in the quality of primary education, even 
at the expense of considerable quantity; for 
Level IT countries, improvement in the quality 
of secondary education, with emphasis on math- 
ematics and science rather than vocational 
training which tends to be abortive; for Level 
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ILI countries, the re-orientation of higher edu- 
cation in the direction of science and technology 
rather than law, the arts, and letters; and for 
Level IV countries, the expansion of gradutate 
training, not only in science and technology, 
but in “the area of human organization as well.” 

There is a clear, and perhaps healthy, bias 
in this book against prematurely invoking “cul- 
tural factors” to account for the differences in 
emphasis among the various educational systems 
that persist in the face of the demands for 
change posed by economic growth. But the 
alternative adopted here is no less ad doc. Thus, 
the Soviet Union has experienced the least dif- 
ficulty in adapting higher education io the re- 
quirements of industrialization because, ac- 
cording to Harbison and Myers, the technically 
trained have been highly rewarded; the regime 
possesses the power to re-orient education in 
accordance with the needs of the State; and 
the emphasis on science and technology is con- 
sistent with Marxist ideology. 

More systematically, is it not possible that 
what has been decisive for the status of the 
technically trained in the Soviet Union is not 
so much their high (on the average) rewards, 
but the fact that the upper lmit of the range 
within which rewards vary is highest in their 
case? For as the authors point out in other con- 
nections, Soviet engineers manage industry, 
teachers direct the educational establishment, 
and physicians administer the health system. 
It is thus pertinent to ask, under wiat condi- 
tions are technical solutions to economic politi- 
cal and social problems practicable? The answer 
is, I think: when there is a presumed consensus 
with respect to both the ends and means of 
administration, as well as the power to sustain 
that presumption in the face of manifest con- 
tradictions in fact: It would then follow that 
only under a totalitarian system can one ex- 
pect the best talent to undergo technical train- 
ing. For only under a totalitarian system can 
such training lead to the highest positions. 

The book, then, is more important for what it 
sets out to do than for what it accomplishes. 
Those who would do a similar thing are urged 
to read it before proceeding. 

WALTER PHILLIPS 

University of IHinois 


Sociology. By PauL B. Horton anc. CHESTER 
L. Hont. New York; San Francisco; Tor- 
onto; and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
x, 582 pp. $7.50. 


Currently in circulation are approximately 
25 textbooks (excluding readers) intended for 
the first course in sociology. Inevitably, every 
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text encounters some objection. Some are poor- 
ly organized and chaotic while others are over- 
organized with a formal structure so rigid that 
it hampers the smooth presentation of their 
material, An orientation acceptable to one in- 
structor is objectionable to another—too “inter- 
actionist” or-too “structural,” too humanistic 
and philosophical or too empirical and sub- 
stantive. Since it is difficult to sustain for very 
long an interest in a careful reading of most 
introductory texts, one looks for clues to its 
suitability. The authors reputation—when 
known—may be an important consideration. 
Often, seemingly superficial characteristics 
catch the eye of the sensitive browser and may 
influence his judgment of the book’s quality. 
For example, the cartoon-like line drawings 
sprinkled throughout Horton and Hunt’s text 
may be a delight to some but will be considered 
childish by others. 

“What should an introductory sociology text- 
book try to do?” the authors ask in the preface. 
Their answer announces not only the goals but 
also the style and tone of the book: it should 
try to “capture the interest of the student,” 
make sociological concepts “come alive” in a 
“teadable and interesting way.” While these 
are certainly laudable objectives, they have 
been implemented in such a way as to reduce’ 
the level of sophistication and render the book 
rather inane. This is most unfortunate, for this 
is ‘actually a very well organized text that 
covers systematically and carefully the tradi- 
tional content of an introductory course in 
sociology. One glaring omission is the area of 
religion which is relegated to several scattered 
pages. Many students may find the minimum 
use of jargon and the rather concrete descrip- 
tive approach a painless way to become ac- 
quainted with sociology, but sophisticated stu- 
dents and certainly their instructors will readily 
tire of gems like “People on the way up must 
be careful whom they marry. At the very least 
they must choose a mate whose social finesse 
and learning abilities will not be a drag.” 

Benedict, Linton, Margaret Mead, Murdock, 
Hollingshead, Lipset, Merton and Wamer are 
the most frequently cited scholars, and in gen- 
eral the authors have drawn freely from the 
several sociological “schools.” In addition to. 
suggested reading listed after each chapter, 
there is a bibliography and a brief glossary. 
Given the diversity of college populations, no 
one text would be appropriate for all schools. 
Horton and Hunt’s new text is bound to find 
ready acceptance at the junior and come, 
Solgar level, 

ARNOLD LEVINE 

Emory University 
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The Sociology of Medicine: A Trend Report 
By Error Fremson. Current Sociology, Vol. 
X/XI, No. 3, 1961-62. Oxford, England: 
Basil Blackwell, 1963. 123-192 pp. $1.75, 
paper. $ 
This is a 17-page survey of the sociology 

of medicine, defined as that part of sociology 

dealing with “social behavior surrounding ill- 

ness,” and an anotated bibliography of 622 

items. The survey outlines clearly and concisely 

most of the problems dealt with by sociologists 
of medicine, especially in the U.S. The topics 


discussed include: concepts of disease, disease 
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and ideology, the distribution of illness and the 
response to it in different social classes, the 
sick role, the healing occtpations, the hospital, 
health and the community. Medical research 
and medical politics are omitted altogether, 
and the provision of medical services and com- 
parative medical sociology are barely touched 
on. Fortunately most of these topics are in- 
cluded in the very well organized bibliography. ' 
This report is a very useful introduction and 
guide to medical sociology. 
Josera Ben-Davip 
University of California, Berkeley 
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Chicago and London: University of Chicago 
Press, 1964. xii, 408 pp. $8.95. 

Noman, Max. Dreamers, Dynamiters and Dems- 
gogues: Reminiscences. New York: Waldon 
Press, 1964. 251 pp. $5.00. 

Pennock, J. Rotanp (Editor). Self-Government in 
Modernizing Nations, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1964. vi, 118 pp. $4.95. 

Poca, GIANFRANCO, Il clero di riserva: Studio so- 
ciologico sulPAsione Cattolica Italiana durante 
la presidenza Gedda. Milano: Feltrinelli Editore, 
1964. 310 pp. 2.800 Lire. 

Samaran, Wuram S. and MABEL Lewis SAHA- 
KIAN. Realms of Philosopky. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Schenkman Publishing Co., 1965. xvili, 606 pp. 
$8.95. 

Scurmvery, Amram. Your Heredity and Environ- 
ment. Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1965. xxiv, 830 pp. $12.50. 

Scuorcx, Hetaror and James W. Wicomws (Edi- 
tor). Central Planning and Neomercantilism. 
Toronto; New York; and London; and Prince- 
ton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1964, xii, 227 
pp. $5.95. 

Scrupsert, Detwyn G. 4 Dictionary of Terms and 
Concepts in Reading. Springfield, Hl.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1965. xiii, 297 pp. $6.00. 

Smos, W. M. European Positivism in the Nine- 
teenth Century: An Essay in Intellectual His- 
tory. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1963, xi, 384 pp. $6.75. 

Stvore, Marsaart R. The Emerging Elite: A Study 
of Political Leadership in Ceylon. Cambridge, 
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Mass.: The M.LT. Press, 1964. xix, 203 pp. $7.50. 

SLovenko, Rarrm: (Editor) with 47 Particlpan-s, 
Sexual Bekavior and tke Law. Springfield, IL.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1965. xxi, 886 pp. No pre 
indicated. 

SMITH, SALLY LIBERMAN. Nobody Sæd It's Easy: 
A Practical Guide to Feelings and Relationshkēbs 
for Young People and Their Parents. New Yo-k 

_ and London: Collier-Macmillan, 1965. 223 pp. 
$4.95. 

Sucrx, Gerora M. Urban Transportaticn: The 
Federal Role. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana 
“University Press, 1965. xiii, 336 pp. $7.50. 

STINCHCOMBE, ARTHUR L. Rebellion in a Hizh 
School. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1964. xi, 240 
Pp. $5.95, . 

STUBBLEFIELD, Harotp W. The Churchs Ministry 
in Mental Retardation. Nashville, Tennesse: 
Broadman Press, 1965. vii, 147 pp. $4.00. 

THomas, Henry. Biographical Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & 
Co., 1965. xii, 273 pp. $5.50. : 

THƏMLINSON, RALPH. Population Dynamics. Causes 
and Consequences of World Demographic Chance. 
New York: Random House, 1965. xxvi, 576 pp. 
$8.50. 

Torterson, E. A. Bitter Medicine: The Saskatchs- 
wan Medicare Feud. Saskatoon, Saskatchewan: 
Modern Press, n.d. 236 pp. $4.50. 

Truman, Davin (Editor). The Congress and Ame- 
ica’s Future: The American Assembly, Columbia 
University. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentics- 
Hall, 1965. vi, 185 pp. $3.95. 

TURNER, ARTHUR N. and PAUL R. Lawrence. I+- 
dustrial Jobs and the Workers: An Investigation 
of Response to Task Attributes. Boston, Mass.: 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Ci- 
vision of Research, Harvard University, 196€5. 
xvi, 177 pp. $4.00. ‘ 

Bepper, CLYDE B. and Annette S. Lerxowm2 
(Compilors). Problems of the Aged. Springfield, 
Il.: Charles C Thomas, 1965. xvii, 259 pp. Mo 
price indicated. 

Wave, Loome C. Grakam Taylor: Pioneer for 
Social Justice, 1851-1938. Chicago and Londoa: 
University of Chicago Press, 1964. 268 pp. $7.50. 

Waster, CHartes (Editor). Social Science Re- 
starch on Latin America: Report and Papers of 
a Seminar on Latin American Studies in tie 
United States Held at Stanford, California, Jidy 
8-August 23, 1963. New York and London: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1964. xiv, 338 pp. $4.C0. 

Weston, Drake. Guidebook for Alcoholics: Hew 
to Succeed without Drinking. New York: Ex- 
position Press, 1964. 136 pp. $3.50. 

WriaMson, Henry. Hustler! Edited by R. Lis- 
corn Kemer. Commentary by PAUL BOHANNAN, 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1965. zi, 
222 pp. $4.50. 

Wis, Harvey (Editor). The Negro since Emand- 
pation. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall (A 
Spectrum Book), 1964. vi, 184 pp. $4.95 (paper, 
$1.95). . 

Yuarcrr, J. Murton. A Minority Group in Americen 
Society. New York; St. Louis; San Francisco; 
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Book Co., 1965. xH, 143 pp. $3.95 (paper, $1.95). 
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Apam, Grrarp. Atlas des Elections Sociales En 
France. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1964. 151 
pp. No price indicated. 

Anam, Garb, La C.F.T.C., 1940-1958: Histoire 
politique et idéologique. Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1954. 302 pp. No price indicated. 

ALLARDT, Eg and Yryo Larrunen (Editors). 
Cleavages, Ideologies and Party Systems: Con- 
tributions to Comparative Political Sociology. 
Transactions of the Westermarck Society. Vol. X. 
Helsinki: The Academic Bookstore, 1964. 463 
pp. Fmk. 14.20. 

ANDREWS, Epwarp Demme. The People Called 
Shakers: A Search for the Perfect Soctety. New 
Enlarged Edition. New York: Dover Publica- 
tions, 1663. xvi, 351 pp. $2.00. 

ARENSBERG, ConraD M. and Sotow T. KIMBALIS 
Culture and Community. New York; Chicago; 
and Burlingame: Harcourt, Brace & World, 
1965. xvi, 349 pp. $3.95. 

Barr, STRINGFELLOW. The Will of Zeus: A History 
of Greece from the Origins of Hellenic Culture 
to the Death of Alexander. New York: Dell 
Publishing Co. (A Delta Book), 1965. xii, 494 
pp. $2.25. 

Baumer, FEANKLIN L. (Editor). Intellectual M ove- 
ments ir Modern European History. New York 
and Lomdon: Macmillan Co., 1965. ix, 149 pp. 
$1.50, 

Bay, CHXISTIAN. The Structure of Freedom. With 
a New Preface. New York: Atheneum, 1965. ix, 
419 pp. $2.75. ` 

Bayitey, Davin H. Public Liberties in the New 
States, Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1964. 152 
‘pp. No price indicated. 

BrrsHaw, Cyri S. Anatomy of a University. Van- 
couver, Canada: Department of Anthropology, 
University of British Columbia, 1964. 67 pp. 
No pric2 indicated. 

BzETHKe, Hizpsurc und WERNER JasrerT (Heraus- 
gegeben). Moskau Leningrad heute: Berichte 
und Impressionen von einer Reise, Frankfurt am 
Main: Im Stimme-Verlag, 1965. 165 pp. No price 
indicated. 

BLUMENTHAL, Murray (Editor), The Denver Sym- 
posium on Mass Communications Research for 
Safety: A Critical Review of the literature and 
a proposed theory by H. A, Mendelsohn. Na- 
tional Safety Council, 1964. viii, 288 pp. No 
price indicated. 

Borca, Ernesto Epuarpo (Director). Instituto de 
Filosofia, Historia y sociologie de la Economia; 
Direcciones contemporaneas del pensamiento 
econormico; Aspectos du su froblematica: Sim- 
posto. Avenida, Argentina: La Plata, 1961. 798 
pp. No 2rice indicated. 

(CENTRO STUDI Emicrazionr—Roma). Studd Emi- 
grazione (Quarterly Journal). Vol. No. 1. Roma: 
Centro Studi Emigrazione, 1965. No price indi- 
cated. 
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Cresrr, Franco. Adattamento e Integrazione. Mi- 
lano; Dott. A. Giuffre, 1964. 132 pp. No price 
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(DARSHANA INTERNATIONAL). Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
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India: Darshana International, 1964. 600 pp. 
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Dewno, THeovore. The Communist Millennium: 
The Soviet View. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1964. ix, 166 pp. No price indicated. 

Diwer, Bean. The Atlantic Cable. 2nd Edition. 
New York; Toronto; and London: Blaisdell Pub- 
lishing Co. (A Division of Ginn and Co.), 1964. 
vil, 180 pp. $1.95. 

Dryer, Bern. Darwin of the Beagle. Second Edi- 
tion. New York; Toronto; and London: Blaisdell 
Publishing Co. (Division of Ginn and Co.), 1964. 
ix, 142 pp. $1.95. 

Dener, Berx. Oersted: and the Discovery of 
Electromagnetism. Second Edition. New York; 
Toronto; and London: Blaisdell Publishing Co. 
(Division of Ginn and Co.), 1962. & pp. $1.95. 

Dipwer, Bern. The Victoria and the Triton. Sec- 
ond Edition. New York; Toronto; and London: 
Blaisdell Publishing Co. (Division of Ginn and 
Co.), 1964. vii, 110 pp. $1.95. 

Dusty, Roseer, Georce C. Homans, Frovp C. 
Mann, and Deraser C. Murer. Leadership and 
Productivity: Facts of Industrial Life. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.: Chandler Publishing Co. 1965. ix, 
138 pp. $1.75. 

ESTEL, Lro. Prehistoric Bases of Modern Culture. 
Columbus, Ohio: Student Book Inc., 1964. vä, 
93 pp. No price indicated. 

Focerman, Eowry. Hiroshima: The Decision to.Use 
the A-Bomb. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1964. 116, ix pp. $2.50. 

Forrey, Paut Hanitxy and Tromas J. HARTE. 
Interaction of Deaf and Hearing in Frederick 
County, Maryland. Studies from the Bureau of 
Social Research, Dept. of Sociology, The Catho- 
lic University of America No. 3. Washington, 
D.C.; The Catholic University of America Press, 
1964. x, 100 pp. $1.95. 

GLEICHMANN, PETER. Sosialwissenschaftlicke As- 
pekte der Griinplanung in der Grobstadt. Stutt- 
gart: Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1963. 109 pp. No 
price indicated. 

GORDON, Mrrcserx. Sick Cities. Baltimore, Md.: 
Penguin Books, 1965. 444 pp. $2.25. 

(GROUP FOR THE ADVANCEMENT or PSYCHIATRY). 

` Urban America and the Planning of Mental 
Health Services. Vol. V. No. 10. New York: 
The Group, 1964. 388-516 pp. $1.50. 
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Harreren, Jorr M. Economy and Society of Laos: 
A Brief Survey. Monograph Series No. 5. New 
Haven, Conn.: Southeast Asta Studies, Yale Uni- 
versity, 1964. x, 180 pp. No price indicated. 

Harers, Warrer D., Hans A. Hossé (Collabora- 
dores). La Vivienda en Honduras: Estudio reali- 
zado en el Departamento de Asuntos Sociales, 
Unión Panamericana. Washington, D.C.: Unión 
Panamericana, Secretaria General, Organización 
de los Estados Americanos, 1964. xvi, 295 pp. 
$6.50. 

Harris, WALTER D., Haws A. Hosst (Collabora- 
dores}. La Vivienda en el Peru: Estudio realisado 
en el Peru: Estudio realizado en el Departamento 
de Asuntos Sociales, Unión Panamericana. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Unión Panamericana, 1963. xix, 
713 pp. $6.50. 

Havicuurst, R, J.. Maga Eugenia Dvusors, M. 
CSIKSZENTMIHALYI, and R. Dorn. A Cross-Na- 
tional Study of Buenos Aires and Chicago Ado- 
lescents. New York: Albert J. Phiebig, 1965. 80 
pp. $4.60. 

Horowrrz, Irvine Lovis (Editor). The Anarchists. 
New York: Dell Publishing Co. (Laurel Original), 
1964. 640 pp. 95 cents. 

Jomxsow, Crurton. Old-Time Schools and School 
Books. Introduction by Carn Wrrares. New 
York: Dover Publications, 1963, xxxiii, 381 pp. 
$2.00. 

Ler, Rosert (Editor). The Church and the Ex- 
ploding Metropolis. Richmond, Va.: John Knox 
Press, 1965. 125 pp. $1.50. 

Loranp, Sanpor and Henry Scunger (Editors). 
Adolescents: Psychoanalytic Approack to Prob- 
lems and Therapy. New York: Dell Publishing 
Co. (A Delta Book), 1965. xiv, 378 pp. $2.25. 

MacCann, Ricard Dyer. Film and Society. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1964. xvii, 182 
pp. $2.75. 

Mataucup, BERNARD. Idiots First. New York: Dell 
Publishing Co. (A Delta Book), 1965. 212 pp. 
$1.45, 

Massy, Davy C. The Future of the Welfare State. 
Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 1964. 140 pp. 
95 cents. 

Martin, Joun M. and Josern P. FITZPATRICK. 
Delinquent Bekavior: A Redefinition of the Prob- 
lem. New. York: Random House, 1964. xii, 210 
pp. $1.95. 

MATTELART, ARMAND. Manual de Analysis Demo- 
grafico. Santiago de Chile: Centro de Investi- 
gaciones Sociologicas, Universidad Catholica de 
Chile, 1964, xxi, 622 pp. No price indicated. 

Mmrerow, Joux, The Lugbara of Uganda. New 
York; Chicago; San Francisco; Toronto; and 
London: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965. x, 
95 pp. $1.50. 

Mutton, Onmer (Editor). Bekavior Disorders: 
Perspectives and Trends. New York and Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1965, vii, 342 pp. 
$3.50, 

Muvntmann, Winer E. Rassen, Ethnien, Kul- 
tureen: Moderne Ethnologie. Band 24. Neuwied 
und Berlin: Hermann Luchterhand Verlag GmbH, 
1964. 398 pp. No price indicated, 
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Newman, Poor L, Knowing the Gurerumb., 
New York; Chicago; San Francisco; Torontc; 
and London: Holt, Rinehart and Winstoa, 1965. 
x, 110 pp. $1.50. 

Osporn, Arex. Wake Up Your Mind: 101 Wars 
to Develop Creativeness. New York: Dell Pub- 
lishing Co., 1964. 256 pp. 60 cents. 

Parone, Epwarp (Editor). New Theatre in Ame~- 
ica. New York: Dell Publishing Co. (A Deka 
Book), 1965. 214 pp. $1.95, 

PracHey, PauL. Who is My Neighbor? Christien 
Compassion in the Welfare Society. Institute of 
Mennonite Studies Series No. 4. Newton, Kam- 
sas: Faith and Life Press, 1964, 44 pp. 75 cents. 

Perrs, Freprricx, RALPH E. Herrercons, and Pact 
Goopman. Gestalt Therapy. New York: Dell Pub- 
lishing Co. (A Delta Book, 1965. xiii, 470 p>. 
$2.65. 

PIrrman, Jonn and Mancrrr. Peaceful Coexistence: 
Iis Theory and Practice tn the Soviet ' Unios. 
New York: International Publishers, 1964. 156 p>. 
95 cents. 

Prost, ANTOINE. La C.G.T. A VRpoque ds Front 
Populaire, 1934-1939: Essai de description ne- 
mérique. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1964. 
vil, 242 pp. No price indicated. 

RanporpH, Vance. Ozark Superstitions. New York: 
Dover Publications, 1964. viii, 367 pp. $2.09. 

Ror, ANNE and MARVIN STEGELMAN. The Origin af 
Interests. No. 1. Washington, D.C.: American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, 1964. 98 p>. 
$2.75. 

Scuosrrt, Grenpon. Reapportionment. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1965. ix, 247, ix pp. 
$2.95. 

Suarrer, Harry G. (Editor), The Soviet System 
in Theory and Practice: Selected Western and 
Soviet Views. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1965. xxiii, 470 pp. $4.50. 

Smetser, New J. (Editor). Readings on Econom-c 
Sociology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentize-Hal, 
1965. ix, 303 pp. $3.95. 

(SocÉTÉ p’Etrupes Pour Le Dévenorrmenr Ecc- 
Nomigue ET Socar), Facteurs Sociaux et Dé 
veloppment Economique: Thémes et références. 


Paris: Pierre Clément, 1964. ix, 222 pp. No price . 


indicated. 

STENGEL, ERWIN. Suicide and Attempted Suicide, 
Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 1964, 135 pp. 
95 cents. 

STONER, CHARLES E. Industrial Location Principles 
and their Role in Site Selection on Long Island. 
Series 1, Vol. 3. Hempstead, N.Y.: Hofstra Un- 
versity Yearbook of Business, 1964. ii, 282 pp. 
$4.00. 

Syvxexs, Gresmam M. The Soctety of Captives: A 
Siudy of a Maximum Security Prison. New York: 
Atheneum, 1965. x, 144 pp. $1.45. 

TURNBULL, Anprew (Editor). The Letters of F. 
Scott Fitzgerald. New York: Dell Publishing Ca. 
(A Delta Book), 1965. xvi, 619 pp. $2.95. 
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(Unrren Scares Devranrscent oF Lanor). Manpower 
Report of the President and A Report on Man- 
power Fequiremenis, Resources Utilisation, and 
Training. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1964. xix, 279 pp. $1.50. 

Vetixovsky, IMMANUEL., Worlds in Collision. New 
York: Dell Publishing Co. (A Delta Book), 1965. 
xxi, 401 pp. $1.95. 

Viwacxe, W. Enoan, Warner R. Witson and 
Geran M. Mesevrru. Dimensions of Social 
Psychology. Chicago; Atlanta; Dallas; Palo Alto; 
Fair Lawn, N.J.: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1964. 
536 pp. $4.95. 

Warrer, Wuraro. The Sociology of Teaching. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1965. 467 pp. 
$1.95, 

Werner, Heyman Jo Surrey H. Axanas, Bruce 
Gryusavis. Demand for Rehabilitation in a 
Labor Union Population. Part One. Foreword by 
Lour Ectranper and Vincent Lacapria, New 
York: Sidney: Hillman Health Center of New 
York, 1664. xiv, 156 pp. No price indicated. 

Yamamore, Kaoru. Experimental Scoring Manuals 
for Minnesota Tests of Creative Thinking and — 
Writing. Kent, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Eent State University, May, 1964. 160 pp. 
No price indicated. 

ZaNvex, James W. VANDER. Race Relations in 
Transiticn: The Segregation Crisis in the South. 
New York: Random House, 1965. 135 pp. $1.65. 
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DIARY OF A SIT-IN ! 
By Merrill Proudfoot. A college professor relates the 
day-by-day happenings of a sit-in, attempting to obtain 
service in the wn stores of Knoxville, 
Peaneste B-21 $1.95 


THE FAMILY AND POPULATION CONTROL 

By Reaben Hill, J. Mayone Stycos, and Kurt W. Back. 
Family conditions and their social effects on population 
conditions are dnvestigated, with Puerto Rico serving as 


a ba B24 $3.45 


NEGRO LEADERSHIP IN A SOUTHERN CITY 

By M. Elaine Burgess. This book is largely concerned 
with Nezro policy and action in the movement toward 
desegregation of the schools and other public facilities 
in an uroan center of the Middle South. B-22 41.98 


| 
THE RIGHT TO LIFE ` 
By A. Delafield Smith. The dither IE the 
need to preserve and develop the! significance of the 
individual in our society by making him the focal point 
in a system of legal relationships. _ B-25 $1.95 


K 
TWO GENERATIONS OF SOVIET MAN 

By Joan Kosa, Taking Hungary as his oe the 
author examines the process by which large-scale . 
manipulation of human material is used by a totalitarian 
state, He probes the' psychology of both party allegiance 
and opposition, | B-23 $1.95 
WHIZ MOB | : 

By David W. Maurer. This valine correlates the 
elements of language and selected aspects within the 
social structure of single criminal subculture-that of 
the pickpocket. | ‘Bre $1.95 
DRINKING AND INTOXICATION 

Edited by Raymond G. Miacarthy, Drinking practices 
have their roots in group culture, and controls are likely 
to emerge only through consent of the group as a whole. 
The selections in this volume suggest ways by which 
restrictians have been applied in the past, some with 
success, others futilely. Bll $3.48 
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Urban Desegregation a 


NEGRO PIONEERS AND THEIR WHITE NEIGHBORS 


By Lawrence K, Northwood and Ernest A. T. Barth. Reporting in depth on fifteen 
Negro families “ploneering” In previously all-white nelghborhoods, the authors. 
offer a new perspective on the nature of a major contemporary social problem and 
argue the need for an ‘open housing market in metropolitan areas with a wider 
. choice of housing for those most burdened by poverty. “...An Interesting and 
valuable study...a solid contribution to a body of knowledge which is growing, 
albeit slowly."—Robert C: Weaver, Housing and Home Finance Agency. 148 pages.. 
$3.95 ' 


Life and Death of a: ‘Mental Hospital 


By Ezra Stotland and Arthur’ L. Koblar. The founding, accomplishments, and ulti-’ 
mate failure of a private mental hospital Is the subject of this study In social 
psychology. Through a discussion of how strong leadership enables group members. 
to maintain confidence in the importance of their work and In the effectiveness of the, 
organization’s framework, the authors Identify the factors that sustaln groups and: 
organizations when confronted: by potentially threatening events. 264 pages. $6.95 


The Dry Years 
PROHIBITION AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN WASHINGTON 
By Norman H. Clark. A lively - ‘contribution to the ‘history of social ideas. which 
clearly defines and explains a fascinating national movement in terms of regional 
social and political detail. The author draws upon.a variety of primary sources to 
present an original analysis of liquor control movements from the era of the fur, 
trader to the present time. 336 pages, 15 illus, $6:95 


An Episode in Anti-Catholicism 


THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 

By Donald L. Kinzer, “This volume will be welcomed by students of Anetan 
politics and anti-Catholicism.as the definitive history of the secret A. P. A. order 
and its-influence, but should not be overlooked by those concerned with the history 
of public schools, civil. PEA and reform Revere ote: ”"—American nee 352 
pages. $6.50 


The Seattle General Strike 


By Robert L. Friedheim. Viewed i in the context of the social, political, aid economic 
cónditions of the United States and the world in 1919, the importance of the 
Seattle general strike—and the “Red scare” hysteria associated with it—radiates 
far beyond its time and. place. This study opens up a whole area of investigation 
into the emerging new: thought’ on labor-management negotiation and decision- 
making theory. 248 pages, illus. $5.00. A 
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‘American Civilization 


An Introduction to tke Social Sciences. 


By Maurice Boyp and Doxarn E. WORCESTER, both of Texas Christian 
University. An integrated zreatment of the disciplines of social science, 
this book supp ies a historical base for coursea in social science or 
American civi on. 1964. 816 pp. $8.95 list. 


Society and Education 


Second Edition l ! 


By Rosgar J. Havicnusst and BERNICE L eae, both of the 
University of Chicago. Adopted by over 200 colleges and' universities, 
SOCIETY AND EDUCATION has been hailed as “the outstanding book 
at the present time on education presented'from the sociological point 
ee eg eer eee nen ree nee 
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Readings in the Social 
Psychology of Education 


Evrren By W. W. CmartERS, J3. Washington University; and N. 
Gace, Stanford University. Spoasored by the Society for the Pach 
logical Study of Social Issues, a division of Hie Aneriam Piy 


Association ... editors W. W. Charters, Jr. and N. L, Gage.. chosen by 

` this Society. „This book of readings is the first of its kind devoted ex- 
plicitly to the emerging field af the social psychology of education. 
Thomas F. Pottawen of areata Uahvenssy:commucans “One further and 
important step toward the development of a vital social psychological un- 

- derstanding of on er 1963. 350 pp. Paperbound: $6.95 list. 
Clothbound: $7.75 list. i : 


ARTHUR B. CONANT, DEPT. TT 


ALLYN AND BACON COLLEGE DIVISION 
-150 Tremont St., , Boston, Mass. 02111 
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JAMES K. SKIPPER, JR., AND ROBERT C. LEONARD 


SOCIAL INTERACTION AND PATIENT CARE 


Few fields of human relations display such depth and Intensity 
as the ynique world of the hospital.’ In no other environment, 
perhaps, is the successful management of these of such long- 
torm Importance. Yet, only recently have serious attempts 
beon made on a large scale to analyze the interaction of pa- 
tlents and the several levels of hospital personnel. Here isa, 
book representing the best of such research In the area of 
patient care, the art that is distinct In several respects from the 
sclence of patient cure. 


‘The articles contcined herein will be of profound Importance - 
in all studies of the psychosocial aspects of nursing, medicine 
and hospital administration. They represent many points of 
view: sociologists, nurses, psychologists, physicians, anthro- ` 
pologists, and patients. This multidisciplinary approach will be 
indispensable to all concerned diractly and indirectly with pa- 
tient care—students of nursing, sociology, medicine and psy- 
chology; researchers .and practitioners in every health field. 


This reader brings the social sclences to a critical focus: the 
patient unit. It demonstrates the dynamics of thoir concepts 
in clinical practice, Invests the subtleties of patient-personnel 
relationships with meaning and provides many guidelines for 
a thoughtful approach to communication of truly therapeutic 


quality. 


The 35 selections are greased in the following sections: Soclal and Psycho- 
logical Aspects of the Nurse's Role; The Importance of Communication; The 
Patient's View of His Sttuation; The Structural and Cultural Context of Patlent 
Care; Doctor, Nurse and Pationt: Role and Status Relationships. 


399 PAGES © PAPERBOUND. ——— $3.90 


‘College Department, East Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 19105 
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ee Security in Disarmament OH 

J 2 a LIE 
7" | Edited by RICHARD A. FALK ard RICHARD J. BARNET. The |* AB 

(?| ambition of this volume is to stimulate a more fruitful discussion cf 
Or the obstacles to further disarmament and to suggest means for overcom- 

HAT e] ing the traditional stumbling blocks. It comes at a moment when the GaN 
KOE first concrete steps have been taken coward disarmament in the nuclear OES 
“COP? y| age. 450 pages. $10.00 |$ RO : 

< | . + ` 

„y x| Gaon, Conflict and Cohesion in an Indian Village |x ua 

s Ost 
SEGA By HENRY ORENSTEIN. The author reveals the way social change PO: 
C7" t| has affected village bonds, and how conflict, unequal power, and caste [4 *\O) 
¢?| interaction have shifted with the weakening of village cohesion. Rich (€€ 

data about village organization and politics in.a region of India that {€< ; 

: OS Ki has received little recent attention aze presented. The author’s conclu- LON 
EKOE! sions indicate that a certain kind of zolidarity in villages is now disinte- [Sy 5 
G78 | grating because of the formality and secularization that are part of the i, O - 

gen movement toward social cobasion in the larger units of region |e. 
$3] and nation. l 350 pages. $8.50 [S9 
i ir ; - AR 
Ox) ow . ° ' ey 
AES i| Political Culture and Political’ Development R è 
* i ane fea 3 x AE) 
> No. 5, “Studies in Political Development K+ 
4 ave %| Edited by LUCIAN W. PYE and SIDNEY VERBA. This volume | oso 
cKO presents a major first attempt to deal comparatively with the political |§ Sy Is 
% FA cultures of nations in a ato o: the world. Specialists writing on L 
ten nations relate the political culture of the country to the historical >) 
pattern by which the political culture itself mals oy: 
iN. x 616 pages. $10.00 
<a 1. Communication and Political Levelopment, edited by Lucian W. 
ore ‘Pye. 416 pp. $6.50 
2. Bureaucracy and Political Development, ecited by Joseph La 
< Palombara. 472 pp. $8.50 
3. Political Modernization in Japen and Turkey, edited by Robert 





Ee E. Ward and Dankwart A. Rustow. 508 pp. $8.75 
wyslLY Hl 4. Education and Political Developement, edited Ly James S. Coleman. 
600 pp. $10.00 - 
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Chandler ‘Publications in Sociology 


‘LEONARD Broom, Editor 


POVERTY IN AMERICA 


More than 25 distinguished government leaders and scholars prepared papers for 
the University of California Conference on Poverty in the late winter of 1965. These papers 
now form the outstanding textbook in this field. The program explored The Nature of 
Poverty in the U.S.; Economic, Education, and Welfare Policies—-Their Roles in an Attack 
on Poverty; and finally A Program to Combat Poverty. The authors include GARDNER 
ACKLEY, chairman, President’s Council of Economic Advisers; ROBERT LAMPMAN, Professor 
of Economics, University of Wisconsin; FRANX FERNBACH, Research Economist, AFL-CIO; 
Gésta Ren, director for Manpower and Social Affairs, O.E.C.D., Paris; Robert WEAVER, 
administrator, U.S. Housing and Home Finance Agency; Francis KEPPEL, Commissioner of 
Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare; Gunnar Myrpat, director, 
Institute of International Economic Studies, Wenner-Gren Center, Stockholm, and many 
others. Available Sept. 1, 1965 - Cloth, $5.00; paper, $2.50 


AFRICA: Social Problems of Change and Conflict 


Edited by PIERRE L. VAN DEN, BERGHE 


Broadly speaking, this book is a collection of readings in African sociology even 
though many of the authors identify themselves as anthropologists. It consists of the study 
of contemporary African societies in all their bewildering complexity and extraordinary 
dynamism. The attempt is to reveal some social dimensions of black Africans as members 
of on-going societies in the midst of rapid social change. Cloth, Approx. $7.50 


THE SOCIAL CONTEXT OF AMBITION: 
A Study of High-School Seniors in Los Angeles 


7 Rare H. TURNER 


. If mobility does leave its impress on the personalities of the successful, that 
impress will certainly vary according to the nature of the mobility experience. 
Hence, a detailed examination of the social settings within which the mobility is 
pursued and achieved is important to the ultimate interpretation of democratic 
values. . . ."—from the author’s Foreword. Cloth, $6.00 


THE CONDUCT OF INQUIRY: 
‘Methodology for Behavioral Science 


-by ABRAHAM KAPLAN 


. It is clearly the best book in the philosophy of science since Ernest Nagel’s 
masterful The Structure of Science. Cordial congratulations.” —Herbert Feigl, 
` University of Minnesota Cloth, 38:00 


CHANDLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
124 Spear Street, San Francisco, California 94105 
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WAX AND GOLD | 
Tradition and Innovation in Ethiopian Culture 
By Donald N. Levine 


In Abyssinian poetry, “wax” is tha obvious meaning; “gold” the hidden 
meaning. Mr. Levine explores Ethiopian society on the same two levels, 
using modern sociology and psychclogy to seek answers to the following 
questions: What is the nature of tae traditional culture of the dominant 
ethnic group, the Amhara, and whaċ are its enduring values? What 
aspects of modern culture interest this society and by what means tas it 
sought to institutionalize them? How: has tradition both facilitated 
and hampered Ethiopian efforts tc modernize? The book is enriched by 
the use of native literature and by the author’s vast knowledge of the 
society he describes. 892 pages, illustrations $10.00 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN GHANA 
By Philip Foster 


The results of a direct field study help the author to assess the problems 
of educational development in a semimodernized country. Outlines major 
trends in precolonial and colonial days and examines the reasons for 
partial failure of British educational policies; discusses the role of educa- 
tion in social-mobility processes drring the colonial period and lista the 
consequences of mass educational expansion during the last decade. 
The volume includes a detailed suzvey of secondary-school pupils, their 
social and ethnic backgrounds, thefr vocational aspirations, and the edu- 
cation and occupations of their parents. Fall, 1966 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Chicago and 
London 
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IMPORTANT 
SOCIOLOGY 
PUBLICATIONS 


MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS, Fifth Edition 


By Henry A. Bowman, University of Texas. 
709 pages, $7.95. 


A thorough revision of a successful text, with 
new sections on racial intermarriage, the mean- 
ing of problem and adjustment, sexual permis- 
siveness, and premarital sex. 


SOCIOLOGY 


By PauL B. Horron and Cuesrer In Hunt, 
both of Western Michigan University. 640 
pages, $7.50. 


Introduces the undergraduate student to the 
basic principles and descriptive materials of 
sociology in a challenging and highly readable 
manner, Interpretetive and analytical questions 
and projects follow each chapter. Profusely 
illustrated. 


SOCIAL CHANGE 


By Ricnarn T. LaPore, Stanford University. 
tile Series in Sociology. 556 pages, 
50. 


The author breaks with roth century evolution- 
ism, and develops a general theory of change 
derived from historical and contemporary 
evidences. He contends that social change is 
worked by deviant individual members of a so- 
ciety, rather than the social system itself. 


PERSPECTIVES ON THE SOCIAL OR- 
DER: Readings in Sociology 


Edited by H. Launencs Ross, New York Uni- 
versity. 467 pages, $5.95 (cloth), $3.95 (soft- 


cover). 


A collection of basic yet lively readings in so- 
ciology adaptable for use with any introductory 
text or as a companion volume to Bierstedt’s 
THE SOCIAL ORDER: An Introduction to 
Sociology. 


FROM McGRAW-HILL 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By PauL F. Secor and Carn W. BACKMAN, 
he of the University of Nevada, 659 pages, 
8.50. 

A contemporary view of social psychology that 
accurately reflects the empirical research in the 
field, and integrates the views of both psycholo- 
gists and sociologists. Major theoretical formula- 
tion associated with each of the areas of social 
psychology is presented. 


POPULATION PROBLEMS, Fifth Edition 


By Warren S. THompson and Davin T. Lewis, 
both of Miami University. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Sociology. 593 pages, $8.95. 

Although extensively revised, the book retains 
its basic purpose: to present the study of popu- 
lation in a way that will help the student to see 
the relationship between population facts and 
the political, social, and economic aspects of 
man’s condition in today’s world. 


THE MAKERS OF PUBLIC POLICY 


American Power Groups 
and Their Ideologies 


By Josep Monsen, University of Washington; 
and Marx Cannon, Brigham Young University. 
386 pages, $6.95. 

Outlines and documents the position and ideol- 
ogy of the major power groups in this country 
that determine our public policy. These include: 
business, agriculture, labor, the Negro, public 
school teachers, intellectuals, civil and military 
bureaucracies. 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR: A Program for 
Self-Inatruction 


By Lesu F. Macpass, Epwin P, Martin, PAUL 
R. Grvans, and Max O. Hocvrr, all University 
of South Florida. Available in September. 


A student-tested program, designed to introduce 
the student to significant areas of behavioral 
science: methods for evaluating behavior; selected 
theoretical approaches to personality; and an 
overview of philosophical concepts about the 
nature of man. 


Send for your examination copies today 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


330 West 42nd Street 


/ 


New York, N.Y. 10036 
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Health and Healing 


- in Rural Greece 


_ RICHARD AND EVA BLUM 


A report of the first morbidity - 
study in Greece, examining the . 
conflict between traditional . 
folkhealing and modern medical ' 


technology, and the problems 
of public administration in a 
developing land. $7.50 


. Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 



















Dimensions of Social. 


a book of readings 





THE SOCIOLOGY AND 
‘ANTHROPOLOGY OF 


MENTAL ILLNESS 


A Roferonce Guide 





by Edwin D. Driver 
1 

This new, reference work is an Invaluable 
guide to the vast [Herature on commun 
montal healtt, medical sociology and socla 
psychiatry. Social and cultural aspects of 
mental illness and its treatment in Europe, 
Africa, Asia and Latin Amorica as well as 
the United States are systematically covered. 
Books, reports, dissertations and articles are 
classified, under categories of primary inter- 
est to sociel scientists and the hsalth pro- 
fessions. . 


160. pp. Paper $3.50 . 





THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. - 
PRESS 


Munson Hall, Amherst 
Massachusetts 01003 
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Psychology 





W. Edgar Vinacke, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Warner R. Wilson, University of Hawaii 


Gerald M. Meredith, Laborata 
‘and Group 


ehavior 


of Perscnality Assessment 





DIMENSIONS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY Will. stimulate student interest in 
social.psychology by presenting a first-hand view of soz'al psychologists at work. 
Seventy carefully selected articles provide insight into theory and research on the 


contemporary scene, as well as some h 


psychology. 


istorical perspective of the field of social - 


\ 


Send for your examination copy of DIMENSIONS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


and see how it can fit into your course program. `; 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas 








Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
i aye 
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Put these -new books in 
sociology to work for you 





ACTION PROGRAMS FOR DELIN- 
QUENCY PREVENTION by William E. 
Amos, U. S. Employment Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C; Raymond L, Manella, Loy- 
ola College of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md., 
and Marilyn A. Southwell, U. S, Dept. of La- 
bor, Washington, D. C. The authors have se- 
lected projects which are geographically 
representative of the United States. They 
_ range from programs which have been 
planned, financed, and administered by local 
agencies to produce maximum impact upon 
thousands of young people to those which 
are severely limited and reach very few 
youth. ’65, about 216 pp., 13 il. In Press 


INTRODUCTION TO DEVELOPMEN- 
TAL PSYCHIATRY by Beclah C. Bossel- 
man and Ira M. Rosenthal, both of Univ. of 
Illinois, and Marvin Schwarz, Presbyterian- 
St. Lukes Hosp. All of Chicago, Ill. A 
study in depth of social adaptation from in- 
fancy to maturity. The chapters follow 
chronologically various developmental 
phases—~beginning with the feeding experi- 
ence in its psychological context and pro- 
ceeding to a study of aggression and its role 
in character development. Examines the 
efforts directed to self-identification, sociali- 
zation, and learning. 65, 148 pp., $6.50 


SOCIETAL BEHAVIOR: NEW AND 
UNIQUE RIGHTS OF THE PERSON by 
Warren Freedman, Member of the New 
York and U. S. Supreme Court Bars, New 
York City. The author presents an intelli- 
gent appraisal of the legal and social struc- 
- ture of modern society. In the field of eco- 
nomics the author reviews the patterns of 
. economic concentration, the business of 
sports and the anti-trust laws, and the sub- 
ject of gambling. The final four chapters of 
this remarkably readable book demonstrate 
the role of law in adoption, travel, crimes 
against institutions, and insurance. About 
278 pp. In Press 


SOCIETY ON TRIAL: Current Court De- 
cisions and Social Change by Warren Freed- 
man. Here is a book that will be of value to 
fhe social worker in interpreting the grave 
social problems of the day. Topics discussed 
include artificial insemination; freedom of re- 
ligion; civilian authority in the event of ` 
atomic attack; compulsive murder, insanity. ` 
and capital punishment; wiretapping and 
tape recordings; birth control and abortion; 
censorship of newspapers, books and other 
publications; intervention in church and 
synagogue affairs; etc,- 65, 320 pp. $10.00 


` MOBILITY AND MENTAL HEALTH. 


Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Conference 
on Community Mental Health Research, 
Social Science Institute, Washington Univ., 
St. Louis, Mo. Edited by Mildred B, Kan- 
tor. Editorial Advisory Board: N. J. Deme- 
rath, John C. Glidewell, David J. Pittman, 
Albert F. Wessen, Richard H. Willis, and 
George Winokur. (With 16 Contributors) 
International and internal migration, social 
mobility, acculturation, residential mobility 
and relocation are discussed. ‘65, 272 pp. 
8 il, 28 tables, $10.50 


PROBLEMS OF THE MIDDLE-AGED 
compiled by Clyde B. Vedder, Northern 
illinois Univ., DeKalb, Ill. (With Contribu- 
tions by 29 Authors) The American culture 
today is focused on two sets of people... 
the young adults with children and the aged 
over sixty. But it is those in the middle 
years who create and manage the society 
tor both the others. This book has been com- 
piled especially for this particular popula- 
rion-age group. Includes authoritative arti-. 
cles selected from the fields of medicine, 
psychology, sociology and economics—all 
concerned with. the problems of the middle 
years. About 184 pp. In Press 





Complete list of Thomas books for go- 
clologists sent free on request 


CHARLES C THOMAS ° Publisher 


301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 
Springfield © illinois 
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AMERICA LATINA 
The regional séelal sclence journal in Latin America 


Somë recent. areles: 
“Aldó. E., Solari: . 


v 


—Impacto politico de Ics diferencias internas de los paises en Ios grados 
Soma indicas: iae modernizacion y desarrollo económico en América 
tina 


—Movilidad social, re.aclones de clase y nacionalismo en América 
a ; 


Socia s tranfieanon cnd Values in Metropoli and Provinces: Brazil 


Glauclo” ‘Ary Dillon Soares: Pe CGE e incorgruëncias entre indicadores de desenvolvimento 
ar oe econ o 


“Irving Louis Horovitz: —El carisma dei partido: Un análisis comparativo de las prácticas 
y principios politicos en las naciones del tercer Mundo. 


Alain Toviraite: 


Joseph, À. Kahl: 


—La comparación internacional en las ciencias sociales: problemas y 
soluciones. 


Sugiyama Yutaka: `—OỌO uso diferencial de miälodoš anticoncepcionais no Brasil urbano. 


Published quarterly by the TATIN AN AMERICAN CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES (undsr auspices of UNESCO) 


' Kingsley Davis: 


Annual subscription: US $4.00 
Back numbers still available at US $1.00 each 


The subscription includes, free of charge, the bimonthly bibliographical bulletin, Bibliografia, on 
the social sciences in Latin America. 


Address: Av. Pasteur 431—Praia Vermelha—Rio de Janeiro—Brezil. 








New from Quadrangle 


East-West Parallels Rebellion in a High School 
Sociological Approaches to by Arthur L. Stinchcombe 
Modern Asia An original and unusual investigation 





` by W. F. Wertheim 


An eminent Dutch sociologist investi- 
gates some striking parallels between 
Western and Asian societies, in essays 
that deal with divergent problems of 
timely interest: general social and eco- 
nomic structure, minority problems, 
urbanization, migration and overpopu- 
lation, the state apparatus and polit 
cal leadership, religious reform move- 
ments, and the dynamics of historical 
change. An effective argument for the 
comparative study of social structures, 


$7.50 





QUADRANGLE BOOKS 130 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 60605 


of rebellious student behavior, based 
upon intensive research. Although 
most sociologists and educators deal 
with the problem in terms of social 
class and background, the author ar- 
gues'that the causes lie partly within 
the educational system itself—that the 
basic problem is one of distortion be- 
tween the student’s own knowledge of 
our society and the image of that so- 
ciety which the school presents to him. 


$5.95 
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Analyses: of, bureaucracy, : urban 

` society, and’ the world of the = 
intellectual . . . NEW" releases mn: 
sociology from THE FREE PRESS: Poe, 





READER IN BUREAUCRACY A 
Edited by Robert K. Merton, Ailsa P. Gray, Barbara Hockey, and Hanan C. Selvin 
Meant primarily for the student of organization, this Reader offers in a single con- 
venient volume some of the most important analyses of bureaucracy heretofore ' 
scattered throughout the literature of social science. It emphasizes the sociological i 
study of bureaucracy, but it includes the analyses of oltcal scientists and other oon 
commentators. Though it deals with American and West European bureaucracies 
of the recent past, the selections and appended bibliography offer ample references 
for students who want to undertake a cross-cultural examination of bureaucracy. The 
Reader's pieces are related to one another, but the student never loses sight of the 
variability of bureaucratic structure, specially in political bureaucracy. The diver- 
sity of outlook that marks these readirgs reflects the current state of a field of inquiry 
that is still developing and is only now beginning to consolidate its findings. 

A Free Press book in paper $4.50 


THE URBAN SCENE , 

Studies in Human Ecology and Demography 

by Leo F. Schnore, University of Wisconsin 

In six major sections and twenty charters, this work provides a sound empirical basis 
for the study of urban sociology, and explores the whole spectrum of those problems 
seemingly inherent to our metropolitan centers. The scope and limits of human 
ecology and demography are first outlined, then the emergence of metropolitan com- 
munities in America is traced and major trends in population redistribution over the 
last century are documented—including so recent a period as 1950-60. An important 
distinction between satellites and suburbs is advanced, providing profiles of each, 
and showing how an understanding of the distinction is vital to an explanation of 
recent suburban growth differentials. Besides also examining such phenomena as 
commuting, The Urban Scene explodes a prevalent myth: that suburbs are inevitably 
higher in social and economic status than the cities they surround. $7.50 


MEN OF IDEAS 
A Sociologist’s View 
by Lewis A. Coser, Brandeis University 
The author of the now classic The Functions of Social Conflict spotlights the back- 
ground and emergence of the modern intellectual with all his complexities and 
prea ccupations. Professor Coser traces the influence of those institutions and places— 
om the 18th-century London coffechouses to such areas as New York’s Greenwich 
Village, London's Soho and Pari? Left Bank—that have nurtured the intel- 
lectual vocation. He explores relations between men of er and men of ideas— 
the relation of intellectuals to politics. Jacobins and Bolsheviks, Fabians and New 
Deal Brain-Trusters, Dreyfus and Abolitionists, the idéologues under Napoleon 
and Gomulka’s Revisionists—they are all included. Finally, American conditions 
today are scrutinized. It is here Professor Coser most forcefully argues the thesis 
that unifies his entire work: the intellectual vocation—though it is difficult in 
many ways to maintain—is not absolete. It is as indispensable to our modern 
America as it was in other places, at other times. $6.95 - 


Order from your bookseller or directly from 
THE FREE PRESS 


A Division cf The Maomillan Company 


60 Fifth Averue, New York, N.Y. 10011 
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“MULFORD Q. SIBLEY, ANDREAS PAPAN 
è AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 


¥ 
à 


DONALD W. CALHOUN, ARTHUR NAFTALIN, BENJAMIN NELSON, = 


An unusually imaginative collection of readings for courses: in 


+ 


` Social Science, Genera! Education, and Introductory Sociology. 
1182 Pages $8.50 


a 





ROBERT L. SUTHERLAND, JULIAN L. WOODWARD, MILTON] A. MAXWELL 
INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY, Sixth Edition 


A major revision of a distinguished text in which the authors have 
made extensive changes in both content and conceptual orienta- 
tion. 

f 


400 Pages , , . | $8.50 
READ BAIN - i 
SOCIOLOGY: Introductory Readings 
A penis collection of readings mi will help: the beginning 
student to think sociologically about all aspects of culture. 
496 Pages i Paporbound | $3.50 
STUART A. QUEEN, ROBERT W. HABENSTEIN, JOHN B. ADAMS 
THE FAMILY IN VARIOUS CULTURES, Second Edition 
A low-priced Papeeeine edition of a classic cross-cultural study 











of family life mpletely rewritten and reorganized, 
320 Pages , Paperbound, $1.85 
THOMAS WELTY 


THE: ASIANS: Their Heritage and Their Destiny 

Designed for the teacher or student who requires aj clear and 
concise introduction to contemporary Asia. The author broadl 
sketches the Asian landscape, discusses: Asian ideals and ideol- 
ogies, and explores the central Sspects of Asan social and 
political life. 


352 Pagos Paperbound . i $1.95 
, | 
EVELYN M. DUVALL 


FAMILY DEVELOPMENT e 


Latest research findings are incorporated and emphasis on con- 
ceptual framework is greatly expanded i in this new edition of a 
popular text. 


540 Pages f i | $6.98 . 





College Department, East Washington. Square, Phila. Pa. 19105 
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JAMES A. QUINN poa : 
SOCIOLOGY: A Systematic Analysis  . 
Through the application of basic scientific method to the study of 
human groups and their cultures, the author provides the student 
with an objective survey of an increasingly complex field. 
`. Systematic analysis of institutional ms, group structure, and © 
the influence of groups on’ persons clearly reveals the similarities - 
and differences between these fundamental aspects of all human 
societies, ; ok i 

448 Pagos . l $4.50 


EDWIN L. SUTHERLAND AND. DCNALD R. CRESSEY 
PRINCIPLES OF CRIMINOLOGY, Sixth Edition 
The classic in the field for thirty-five years. "On the whole this 
Is one of the most comprehensive anal of crime and delin- 
quency available..." . Sociology and Social Research. 
> 646 Pages i $6.98 
RUTH SHONLE CAYAN . 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY | 

A finely balanced presentation of delinquent behavior from the 
social-psychological point.of view. > >. 


384 Pages i $7.00 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN | 

READINGS IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY . 
Designed to- accompany standard texts in delinquency and crim- 
Inology. Thirty-six selections focus on the sociological aspects of 
juvenile delinquency, covering theories, individual factors, family 
and school influences, behav or patterns, prevention, correction, . 
police and courts. 
480 Pagees Paperbound . , $3.80 


ELIZABETH FERGUSON — 

SOCIAL WORK: ' An Introduction 

Especially suited for the studant who wishes to explore the excep- 
tional opportunities and rewards to be found in the field of social 
work today. Detailed case s-udies clearly demonstrate the need 
for skillful. and Informed approach to individual social problems. 
_ Material on delinquent chi dae and adult corrections is included. 
` 672 Pages p $6.00 





College Department, ‘East V/ashington Square, Phila, Pa. 19105 . 
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INTERNATIONAL ——— 
SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL | IVES 


A quarterly review published by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Current Issue: Vol. XVI, No. 4, 1964 


Table of Contents 


Part I Problems of surveying the social sciences and humanities 
Part II The world of the social sciences 
Research and teaching centres and professional bodies 
Meetings , 
Announcements ' 
Reviews of Books and Documents 


Contributors to the present issue: Julian Hochfield, Pierre Auger, K. O. Dike, Daya 
Krishna, Oskar Lange, Paul Lazarsfeld, Claude Levi-Strauss, Jean Piaget, Jose Luis 
Romero, A. A. Zvorykin i i 


Annual subscriptions: $7.00 
Single issue: $2.00 


Just published: . : 
Social Implications of Peaceful Usesiof Nuclear Energy 


edited by Otto KllIneberg 


Among the topics are a comparative study of student attitudes; ‘atomic energy, health 
and heredity; mental health implications in. the peaceful uses of nuclear energy; some 
social aspects; education for the nuclear age; economics of nuclear energy; social and 
moral problems of the scientific and technical revolution of our time; and science, 
technology and communication. i 

169 pages ; i $2.00 


Avallable soon: 

International Organizations in the Social Sciences 

This third revised edition lists fourteen intérnational social science organizations, the 
structure of their membership, their publications and their statutes. An introduction 


has been written by Professor T. H. Marshall of the London School of Economics and 
former head of Unesco’s Department of Social Sciences. $1.50 


Order from: 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 
317 East 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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"It is subtle, too intricate to | 
summarize, yet very clear.” * 





DELINQUENCY AND DRiFT 


By DAVID MATZA, Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Delinquency and Drift is a provocative and controversial essay on how 
the legal order may be violated by young adults who nonetheless sub- 
scribe to it. Dr. Matza believes that the thought and action of delinquents 
are distorted reflections of the ideas and practices that pervade contempo- 
rary juvenile law and its administration. 

* “Delinquency and Drift is elegant and light, precise and penetrating, ` 
wholly original, and so unsentimental that it can treat of misery to some 
coherent purpose, avoiding both disguise and despair. It is subtle, too 
intricate to summarize, yet very clear. 

“Professor Matza examines, and ultimately dismisses as too determinis- 
tic the conventional psychological and sociological explanations of juvenile 
delinquency. 

“The main undertaking of Delinquency and Drift is the formulation 
of a general theory of delinquency, the purpose of which is to define the 
conditions that make delinquency possible. Professor Matza maintains ~ 
that the most important of these conditions involve the relationship of 
the drifting adolescent to the legal system.”—From a review in the New 
York Review of Books, March 25, 1965. . 


CONTENTS 


The Positive Delinquent. The Subculture of Delinquency. The Negation 
of Offense. The Sense of Injustice. Custom, Tort, and Injustice. Drifting 
into Delinquency. 


1964 199 pages $4.50 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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The Journal of 
can rict 


JUNE 1965 ISSUE (IX, 2): 


Military capabilities and bargaining Kavir: rereua d ea Lloyd Jensen 
Aging, time perspective, and’ preferred solutions to international 

- Conflicts.. cece eee e cece eter ee deees Kenneth Gergen and Kurt Back 
On the morality of chemical /biological | Wal. eeeeeeved Richard Krickus 
Other articles; gaming section; book reviews 


$5.59 per year, $2.00 per issue. 





A quarterly Jor research 
related to war and ‘peace 


Published by The Center for. Research on Conflict! Resolution 
"The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 


| g 
We call your attention to the following recent 
fs i 
Special Issues of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
Selected Papers in Method and Technique, Vol. 65, Nas 5, October,| 1963. Proxemic behav- 
ior, ethnographic and mathematical models, computer programming, ranking method, and 
formal ethnographic analysis. ] 


Transcultural Studies in Cognition, Vol. 66, No. 3, Part 2, June, 1954. Ethnolinguistic theory, 
semantics, , ‘ethnoscience, cognition, and method cross-cultural studies. 


New Guinea: The Central Highlands, Vol. 66, No. 4, Part 2, August, 1964. Original papers 


on ecology, prehistory, language, social system, warfare, male-female relationships, admin- 
istration, politics, religion, economy, and acculturation. 





The Ethnography of Communication, Vol. 66, No. 6; Part 2, December, 1964. Social origins 


of codes, proverbs, language and listener, baby talk, words for self, linguistic and social 
interaction, correlates of social stratification, oaen communities. 


) $2.75 each | 
Send remittance to: American VEIE E Astoclation 


1530 P Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20005 














Ready this summer - and fall... 


CHI NA: 
A Short Cultural. History f 
By C. P. FITZGERALD.’ “Pyobably the best modern one-volumé sprach fe in 


RAP . Written with perspicacicy of v mpn m ding, and 

an extremely readable,”-—American Anthr a Wit Wat ae 21 nhotoerants, 
66 drawings, 19 maps. U-578/ $3.95 (July) 

INDIA 


A Short Cultural Histor~ 


By H. C. RAWLINSON. ‘Thoroughly scientific and yet enjoyable. . 
Cannot be too highly recommended.”-~Library Journal. “The reader ‘who 
dious accourt of India’s culture will find it in ae eel 


The T es Lite plerzent (London). With 70 illustrations, 12 
3 ndon 
PES ETAO RED US71/$395 (July) 


` A CONCISE HISTORY 
OF PATIN AMERICAN CULTURE 


PEDRO HENRIQUEZ URENA. Translated and with a Supplementary 
pter by GILBER: T A compact survey by one of Latin America’s 
foremost humanists and literary historians—the late Dr. Henriquez ve 
cay vee of Tipe Trenn hes ai at a poramrehensive Bibli 
o and a new ter ringa the study up to 
i i "rishi 0 (October) 


-». and recently published E 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
With Special Reference to Their Methods 


By MAURICE DUVERGER. “W: recommended.” - 
—The Times Educational supplement (London). U-554/ $2.95 


WEALTH AND POWER IN AMERICA 
’ An Analysis of Social’'Class and Income Distribution 
By GABRIEL KOLKO. ‘Should be of interest to all social scientists,” 
American Economic Review, P-158/$1.95 
` THE NEW SOCIETIES OF TROPICAL AFRICA 
A Selective Study 


„By GUY HUNTER. “Belongs on every list of recommended readings.” 
Africa Heperes U-567/ $2.95 


FREDERICK: A. Priaegev i 
$ 1 Faurth Avenue, New York, N. Y, 10003 
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Sociological Review Wisegeaph Hh. 


Sociological Studies in the British Penal Services 


Monograph Editor: Dr. Paul Halmos 


Copies of this Monograph (42/- plus 9d postage) are obtainable from: The Secre- 
tary to the Monograph Editor, Sociological Review Monographs, University of Keele, 


KEELE, Staffordshire, ENGLAND, 
Contributicns: 
Introduction { 


Problems in Transition: from Prison to Therapeu- 
tic Community 


Sentencing Policy 

The Use the Courts Make of Prison 

Sentencing by Magistrates, Some Facts of Life 
The Social Relations of Persistent Offenders 
The Approved School: A Theoretical Model 
Penal Policy and the Woman Offender : 


The Mentally Abnormal Offender in the Penal 
System. 


Social and Economic Problems of Prisoners’ Work 


Conflict in the Role of the Police 


The Liverpool Police Liaison Officer Scheme 


The Probation Service, -An Assessment of Its 
Organisation and Personnel 


Administrative Consequences of Penal Objectives 
The Results of Borstal Training 


Evaluation of Penal Treatments 


Dr. Hermann Mannheim 


Professor John C. Spencer 
Professor W. J. H. Sprott 
Mr. J. E. Hall-Williams 


“Mr. R, F. Sparks 


Professor G. B. Trasler 
Dr. Howard Jones 
Dr. Ann D. Smith 


Dr. N.D. Walker 


Mr. M. H. Cooper & 
Mr. R. D. King 


Mr. B. Whitaker 


Professor J. B. Mays 


Professor D. C. Marsh 
Dr. Gordon Rose 


Dr. T. C. N. Gibbens & 
Mrs. Joyce E. Prince 


Mr. Leslie T. Wilkins 
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LOOKING FOR YOUR BEST BUY 
IN LIFE INSURANCE? 


PEGA announces... 


can LOWER 


LIFE INSURANCE RATES 


Plus “QUANTITY SAVINGS” DIVIDENDS, which 
-reflect the econcmies of issoing larger policies. 







* 
bs ” 
= rr 


7 For example, 


A $50,000 poticy costs ONLY $98 
-at age 30. Here's how: | 


$50,000 20-Year Home Protection heli 
Age at Issue ,Ț l 





v4 


Cash Dividend End of First Year*. 


First Year Net Premium 


“Those dividends aro based ùpon the 1905 dividend seal 8 
course, not guaranteed. 


This is a plan of level premium Term i insurance which provides its largest 
amount of protection initially, reducing by schedule each year over a 20- 
year period to recognize decreasing insurance needs. There are several 
' other insurance ‘periods, and Home Protection policies are available at all 
ages under 56. 

ARE YOU ELIGIBLE FOR TIAA? Yes, if you are employed by a college, university, 
private school, or other nonprofit educational or scientific institution that 
qualifies for TIAA eligibility. 

Send the coupon for the new Life Insarance Guide and a personal illustration 
of TIAA: policies for your age. TIAA is nonprofit and employs no agents. 





730 Third fwenus, New York, M. Y. 10017 - ] 
| Please send the new Life Insurance Guide and ise Mlustrations, l 
i Race 2 Dato of Birth. l 
| Address, i l 
l Nonprofit Employer, i are = 
brn ete ee a a i a aaa ae se acer as awa 
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A new series designed to proeide teachers ind students ` 
with critical survey-analyses of selected problem 
areas in sociolo gical hedy and rerea oh 


CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS IN SOCIOLOGY: A 
SEMINAR SERIES ! Edited by John! D. Donovan, 
Boston College a ; : 


1 





“The objective of (this series) is to provide teachers end students with critical surveys and - 
analyses of specialized problem areas in sociological theory and research. Each study will 
either integrate the most-advanced knowledge i in its special ‘problem § or will provide new 
research materials pertinent to conceptual or methodological i issues which are still in the process 
of resolution. ‘Thus, the series is intended not only to contribute to the scope and depth of. the 
text materials available, but to provide a for, the establishment of new courses and 
seminars, "John D. Donovan, Editor 


Each volume will be approx. 192 pages, petr Fajs cloth $495- 


* First volume in the series: ~ l 


VALUES AND INTERESTS IN SOCIAL GE by Sister Marie Augusta Neal, S.N.D., 
Emmanuel College. Within the scope of the problems ckosen, this book examines the relation- 
ships between the direction of broad hi trends and the daily intercommunication among 
people in decision making roles, (January 1965) 
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Forthcoming: “A 
THEORIES OF CRIMINALITY ky Donald N. Barrett, University of Notre Dame 
CATHOLICISM AND FERTILITY: AN EMPIRICAL STUDY by Thomas K. Burch, Center 
for Population Research, Georgetown University i 
RELIGION AND SOCIAL MOBILITY by John D. Donovan, Boston (College 


THE URBAN NEIGHBORHOOD by C. Joseph Nhesse, The Catholic University of America 


Two new texts published this Spring: 


con eee 





§ THE NATURE OF HUMAN CONFLICT 





Edited by Elton B. McNeil, The University of Micsigan. THE NATURE OF Homan ConFricr 
stresses the need of an interdisciplinary control over the physical- sciences. This new book's 

unifying theme is social science and the view its various segments and disciplines take of human 
conflict at a national and international level. Articles are written by leading spokesmen i in their: 
respective fields, and discuss each social science as well as such newly emerging disciplines as 
Game Theory, World Law, Systems. Theory Decision Theory. oe 1965, 304 pp, $6.95 


§: LAW, ITS NATURE, FUNCTION S, AND LIMITS 


by Charles G. Howard, Emeritus, and Robert) S. Semmers, both of the University of Oregon. 
Classroom tested, designed primarily for und graduate courses in law, this new book treats . 
the roles of law and lawyers in society. Analytically oriented, this is intended to inform, 
and to stimulate critical reflection; opposing ts of view are juxtaposed. Basic themes include: 
Jaw as one instrument of social control; unces on law of historical, social, economic, and 
political forces; limits of effective legal action; procedure as the heart lof the law. A teacher’s 
manual is available. March 1965, 480 pp. $8.95 v : 


For approval copies, write: Box 903 : 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC., ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, [NEW JERSEY 
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AN AFRICAN BOURGEOISIE 


Race, Class, and Politics in South Africa 
by Leo Kuper 


The author portrays the specific political role o" the professionals and traders who make up the upper 
. stratum of African society and Jows in documented detail, based primarily on recent interviews, just 
what apartheid means to Africans. He concludes that racial civil war is by no means inevitable, and - 
that there are appreciable forces within South African society that would contribute to a peaceful, 
nonfacial solution. cloth $12.50; paper $2.95 


THE IDEAS IN BAROTSE JURISPRUDENCE 
by Max Gluckman 


The first thorough analysis of the legal concepts of a tribal society based on detailed field observations 
of social life and of cases under trial in.traditicnal courts. Evidence is cited from work by many 
scholars on other tribes throughout the world, and the analysis is set in relation to similarities and 
differences in the concepts of European law. i $7.50 


CHILDREN AND POLITICS 
by Fred |. Greenstein 


Based on questionnaires and interviews, this study explores the political ideas of a sample of New 
Haven children aged nine through thirteen. Where do their ideas come from? How do their ideas 
vary with sex and with socioeconomic status? After reperting his findings, Mr. Greenstein speculates 
on the relationship between the political ideas these children now hold and their future political behavior. 

` $5.00 


THE AMERICAN FEDERAL EXECUTIVE ; 
by W. Lloyd Warner, Paul P. Van Riper, Norman H. Martin, and Orvis F. Collins . 


A fascinating examination of the making of the governmental executive, this study projects the composite 
image of the elites of the.civil, foreign, and military services—their socioeconomic and regional back- 
grounds, their education, marriages, and careers. Tables provide analyses of occupational and regional! 
origin and compare the schools and career training through which these men (and some women) have 
reached high position. 


"Rich with valuable data."—James Fesler, The American Political Science Review. 
t 
cloth $7.50; paper $1.95 


CONTINUITIES IN CULTURAL EVOLUTION 
by Margaret Mead 


"This may indeed be the richest book we have about how the sciences themselves, or at least the human 
sciences, actually operate. ... It is not impossible that this book in time will be seen to have integrated 
and're-focused large parts of the human (or behavioral and social) sciences. It is an extraordinary 
contribution to the study of how information is axchangead among human individuals and groups."— 
Sol Tax, The New York Times. $8.50 


ro, 


A YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS, NEW HAVEN AND LONDON 
I; E% Canadian orders: McGill University Press 
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NEW TITLES 


university of california press ° berkeley 94'720 


B1965 


employment policy and the labor market 

Edited and with an Introduction by ARTHUR m. ROSS. The thirteen chaptets in this book, 
presented originally at the 1964 Conference on Unemployment Research, yield a ckalleng- 
ing discussion of the leading issues of employment] theory and policy. $7: 50 


the samburu: 
A Study of Gerontocracy in a Nomadic Tribe. PAUL SPENCER. Concemed with the 
Samburu, a Masai-speaking tribe in northern Kenya; a society in which power is invested 
in the older men, while men under 30 may not macy or otherwise assert their -personal 
independence. $6. 50 | 


thai peasant personality: 
The Patterning of Interpersonal Behavior in the ‘Village of Bang Chan, HERBERT P. 
PHILLIPS, This first book-length study of Siamese psychological life describes the members 
of an Asian peasant community whose dominant personality traits are aimed at the 
maintenance of their individuality, privacy, and sense of self-regard. $6.90 


the emergence of an industrial labor force in india: 

A Study of the Bombay Cotton Mills, 1854-1947. ' MORRIS DAVID MORRIS, Questions the 
view that traditidnal rural attachments in India made it difficult to generate; a stable factory 
work force attuned to the needs of modern industry: June, $7.50 


the plural society in.the british west indies | 


M. G. SMITH. Jointly applies a framework of social and cultural pluralism to the analysis 
of societies in the British Caribbean and seeks to explain the implications of pluralism for 
these units. June, $7.09 


stratification in grenada 


M. G. SMITH. A detailed analysis, drawing on statistical data, of social stratification i in the 
island of Grenada. June, $7.00 


: 


urbanization and migration in west africa 

Edited by HILDA KUPER, Essays expressing the tHoughts of a geographer, a historian, a 
linguist, anthropologists, sociologists, a political scientist, and an economist on the process 
of industrialization as it affects the petterns of mieg to urban centers. June, $7.50 


twenty-six centuries of agrarian: reform 
A Comparative . Analysis.. BLIAS H. TUMA. Questions whether land reform mcvements 
have ever accomplished their usual goals of redistributing wealth, encouraging economic 
development, improving the over-all standard of diving and ensuring Political stability. 
June, $7.00 


crime and its correction 
An International Survey of Attitudes and Practices. JOHN P. CONRAD. Gives a new per- 
spective to standard correctional practices, emphasizing a more humane progtam, the 
aim of which is. not only the containment of delinquents, but also their ultimate rehabilita- 
tion as useful members of society. June, $7.50 
When writing Advertisers please mention the! Anmprcan SocrorocrcaL ‘Review 
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iy PROBING ANALYSES OF THREE SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


PROBLEMS OF YOUTH: Transition to Adulthood in a 
Changing World ` 


edited by MUZAFER and CAROLYN SHERIF 


The unique contribution of this book lies in its interdisciplinary approach 
to the perplexing problems of adolescence. The viewpoints and methods 
of sociology, psychology, psychiatry, social work, social psychology and 
anthropology are brought to bear on a wide spectrum of adolescent be- 
havior. First defining and describing the situation and role of the ado- 
lescent in the modern world and the impact of the adolescent sub-culture 
and the family on the developing attitudes and goals of youth, the book 
then turns to a group of comparative studies of adolescent behavior and 
development in different cultures. PROBLEMS OF YOUTH includes 
Wendell Bell’s complete and up-to-date reference source for social area 
analysis. 352 pp., $7.50 


NEGROES IN CITIES 
by KARL E. TAEUBER and ALMA F. TAEUBER 
Here is the most quantitatively and methodologically sophisticated study 


. of residential segregation in American cities yet published, including a 


ranking of segregation in 170 American cities. 


“Even the most careful case study of an individual city cannot be gen- 
eralized to other cities. Patterns of residential segregation and neighbor- 
hood change vary from city to city and only comparative research can 
elucidate some of the underlying sources of this variation. Another in- 
teresting methodological feature of the study is its emphasis on pattern 
as ‘well as process, for it includes both detailed analvess of the con- 
temporary situation and longitudinal data extending back more than a 
century.”—Philip M. Hauser, in the Foreword. 

352 pp., maps, tables, $9.75 


WOMEN'S PRISON: Sex and Social Structure 
by DAVID A. WARD and GENE KASSEBAUM — 


This comprehensive study of the social structure of a women’s prison 
gives primary emphasis to patterns of homosexual relationships as the 
major element of social organization in the total institution. The re- 
sponses of inmates are quoted liberally throughout the text, and mean- 
ingfully evaluated with integrated charts and tables. The book is at 
once a remarkable contribution to the growing literature on prisons as 
well as one of the fullest accounts of female homosexual behavior ever 
published. Second in the Observations series. 304 pp., $7.50 


Order directly from 
ALDINE; 60-day text 
examination copies on re- 


quest. 
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From RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION o7 
H ss os 
GIRLS AT VOCATIONAL HIGH: An Experiment in Social Work Intervention 


HENRY J. MEYER, EDGAR F. BORGATTA, and WYATT O. J ONES, in collaboration with 
ELIZABETH P. ANDERSON, HANNA GRUNWALD, and DOROTHY HEADLEY 


Teachers, social workers, and sociologists collatorated on an ambitious, six-year experiment of 
casework and group therapy with potential problem girls 'in a vocational high school, This 
provocative study offers valuable data on adolescent behavior and parsonality—and raises 
compelling questions on the ex-ent to which social casework ean be effective in interrupting 
bal ca careers. ` April 1965.. 885 pages. $6.00. 


COTTAGE SIX; The Social System of Delinquent Boys in Residential Treatment 
HOWARD W. POLSKY 


An absorbing and revealing storz of Dr. Polsky’s eight months as participant-observe# in a 
well known residential treatment zenter ‘where he lived with the oldest and toughest boys. His 
description of an emerging delinquent subculture is the sobering picture of a supposed thera- - 
peutic mileu that actually was thw: individual progressi\and undermining ical work. 

‘A signincant and courageous bock.?’ ime and De inquency. 1968, 198 pages, $8.25., 
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THE PREDICTION OF ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE: A. Theoretical Analysis and Review 
of Research | 


DAVID E, LAVIN 


A new and much needed critical guide for systematically studying and utilizing findings in the 
feld of academie prediction. Dr. Larin reviews and avaluates recent research, covering nearly 
three hundred sources. He discusses various criteria of academic performance, the problems 
of measurement and interpreting variables, and suggeats directions for future research. 

June 1965. 180 pages, $4.00. 


THE SEARCH FOR ABILITY: Standardized Testing in Social i a 
DAVID A. GOSLIN 


The first book in a series on the social consequen ces of ability testing. It examines the current 
state of the testing movement in the Urited States and the possible social, legal, and emotional 
impact on society, the groups and organizations that make use of. tests, and the individuals 
who are directly affected by the results. ‘‘Seholarly and dispassionate .. . lucid and compre- 
hensive .. . recommended reading for all,’’—-Amerioan, Journal of Sociology. 

1 p190. 204 pages. $4.00. 


Ready for Fall semester public health and medical courses 
THE INDIVIDUAL, SOCIETY, AND HEALTH BEHAVIOR 


ANDIE L. KNUTSON 


A now and unique textbook in social psychology, esp eclally designed ‘for students in schoola 
ied ablic health, Dr. Knutson reviews signifleant' sociological and social psychological concepta 
findings as they relate to problems concerning studenta and workers in the health. fields. 
Summer publication. 
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TRANSFORMATION OF 
THE NEGRO AMERICAN 


Leonard Broom 


Norval D. Glenn 


THE METROPOLIS: 
Its People, Politics, 
and Economic. Life 


John C. Bollens 
Henry J. Schmandt 


recent 


MAJOR SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


Second Edition 


Earl Raab 
Gertrude Selznick 


new 


RACIAL AND 


CULTURAL MINORITIES: 
An Analysis of Prejudice 


and Discrimination 


Third Edition 


George E. Simpson 
J. Milton Yinger 


ARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS 


Tn this new book the authors trece the rise of the 
Negroes—from the era when the aogope “grad- . 
ualiam” to the present. The authors analyze 


the change in the Negroes’ values, their attempts 
at economic advancement, and the fields in 
which they have been successful. The book pro- 
vides as assessment of the Negro’s opportunities 
jor the future. 224 pp. Text Edition $3.95 


A comprehensive analysis grounded on the con- 
ception of the metropolis as a dynamic system of 
interacting relationships among people, organiza- 
tions, and imstitutions, The book covers many 
phases of the metropolitan community: social 
characteristics and trends, economic develop- 
ments, physical and Jand use considerations, and 
overnment and politics. The authors utilize a 
Frond range of empirical investigations into met- 
ropolitan and urban phenomena and the relevant 
theory that has emerged. 609 pp. $8.95. June 


An up-to-date description and analysis of the 
problems of delinquency, crime,. group prejudice, 
family disorganization, education, denendeney, Te- 
ligious conflict in the U.S. and the U.S. role in 
world social problems. Each chapter of the text 
incorporates one or more well-chosen readings. 
594 pp. $7.50 


Here is a comprehensive, one-volume treatment 
of racial and cultural minorities, winner of the 
1959 Saturday Review/Anisfield-Wolf Award. 
Among the subjects included in the ‘new edition 
are the new “scientific” racism; genetics and 
race; decreasing anti-Semitism; the Negro revolt 
of the 1960’s; social power in the Negro com- 
munity; residential segregation and integrated 
housing; and fair employment legislation and 
policies, Intergroup relations are discussed in the 
context of theories of prejudice and discrimination. 
582 pp. $8.75 
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from. SCHENKMAN 

COMING;Summet, 1965 ` a pe 
PUBLİC HEALTH 

AND POPULATION CHANGE 


`- Current Research issues 





TT AUG 1965 © 





Essays Edited by. Mindel O. Shers and Jeanne Clare Ridley and Pro- 
ceedings of the Sqmposium on this topic sponsored by the Graduate 
School of Public Health, Universtty of Pittsburgh, with the support of 
the A. W. Mellon Educational ane Charitable Trust, and held wm Pitts- 





burgh, Pennsylvania, June 2-5, 1964. 


The book is large, outstanding and indispensable. We lare proud to be ` 
ro 


the publishe 


this work because of the quality of the contributions 


`- herein and because of the fact that PUBLIO HEALTH AND POPULA... 
TION CHANGE will have many of the most important Statements” on 


one of the most important problems facing mankind. To 
for our pride, we need simply list the six divisions into 


give one reason 
which the book 


is divided. (There are 25 chapters). Hach section is comprehensive. 


Part |: DEMOGRAPHIC HISTORY AND POPULATION 


POLICY 


Part Il: NATALITY PATTERNS AND FROGRAMS FOR EFFECTING CHANGE 


Part Ill: MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 





Part IV: BIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF NATALITY AND ITS 


CONTROL 


Part V: PUBLIC HEALTH IMPLICATIONS OF THE POPULATION PROBLEM 


Part Vi: EMERGING RESEARCH ISSUES 


i A SCHENKMAN POPULATION PROBLEMS 


SCHENKMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


- One Story Street © Harvard Square 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetłs, U.S.A. 





‘BOOK | 
cloth, $15.00 


INC. . 
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ARTICLES TRED Ta 
The Flow of Occupaticnal Supply and Recruitment ` Peter M. Blau 
Occupational Mobility in the United States Otis Dudley Duncan 


Naming Children in Middle Class Families l „Alice S. Rossi 
The Role of the College Sorority in Endogamy John Finley Scott 
The American Dilemma: An Empirical Test Frank R. Westie 


Value Orientation, Role Conflict, and Alienation from Work 
Louis A. Zurcher, Jr., Arnold Meadòw, and Susan Lee Zurcher 


Emotional Adjustment, Social Organization, and Psychiatric 
Treatment Bernard E. Segal, Robert J. Weiss, and Robert Sokol 


Status and Symptoms of Stress. Elton F. J ackson and Peter J. Burke 
Sampling Organizations and Groups of Unequal Sizes Leslie Kish 


THE PROFESSION : 
Sociology in India Marshall B. taal and Joseph W. Elder 


REVIEW ARTICLE 


Max Weber’s Sociology of Religion Benjamin Nelson . 
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a new series om | Harper £ Row. 


DONALD R., CRESSEY 
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authorities on contemporary social | prob. 
Es It includes well- known published articles, 
well as articles written especially for the Sep 
fourteen concise paperbound volumes. 
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THORSTEN SELLIN ° Capital Punishment 


JAMES F. SHORT, JR. * Gang Delinquency and Delinquent 
Subcultures | 


CLAUDE R. SOWLE © Organized Crime and the Professional 
Criminal i 
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MARVIN WOLFGANG ¢ Homicide _ 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE: The Employment Bulletin has grown in size and use. So, too, have the'costs of, 
éditing and printing. To assure continued publication, a $10.00 charge for each vacancy listing, payable 
in’advyance, has béen instituted. The applicant listing charge of $1.00 remains unchanged. Listings for the 
November i issue must be recéived at the ASA Executive Office by September 15 (see note below). 


Instructions for submitting listings are on page 5. Unless a reply i is required (ie. if additional intema 
tion is required), listings submitted for publication will not be acknowledged. ae . % 


Persons listing vacancies or replying to applicart listings should: not write to applicants employers unless 
specific permission to do so has been given. P ; 


Wy, 


Applicants should’ send a brief letter, accompanied by a vita, when replying to vacancy listings. 


Replies to listings with box numbers should be individually addressed, stamped, and sent to the appropri- 
Šte box number in care of the. American Sociological Association, 1755 Massachusetts Avenue, NW. 


Washington, D.C. 20036. These replies will be forwarded, unopened, to the individuals, mentides aid 


aa which have placed the listings. 


b, 
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Nore: The Employment Bulletin will be incorporated in the new journal, The American Sociologist, 
starting with the first issue in November 1565, Due to the proximity of the publication dates, the 
Employment Bulletin will not appear in the- October issue of the Review. Since The American 
Sociologist will be published quarterly, we urge those submitting listings to keep the publication - 





schedule of the journal in mind when preparing listings for the Bulletin. Listings for the November | 
issue must be in the Executive Office. by September 15. Tentative deadline dates for, the e February, 





May, and August i issues wili be December a March 15, and June 15. cy 


VACANCIES | 


TEACHING 


Ithaca College. Sociologist; teach iodio and 
upper level courses; PhD, with teaching experience 
desired; salary and rank open; September -1965. 
Write: Dr. Robert Davies, Dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York. 


V-865. Ascistant professor; teach introduction. to 
sociology and advanced courses in any of sub- 
disciplines; PhD preferred, will consider WA; 
South Atlantic; $7, 500-8100; September: 1965.” 


V-866. Instructor or assistant professor; 9-hour ` 


teaching load to be selected from among introduc- 


tory sociology, anthropology; criminology, sociology 
of religion, minority groups, public opinion and 
propaganda, political sociology, and any other 
coursės, which may be of particular interest to 
appointee; PhD or near PhD; South Atlantic, 
private and nonsectarian liberal arts college; instruc- 
tor, $6,500-7,500, assistant professor, $7,500 or 
more, for nine months; specific rank and salary 
dependent upon training and experience; Septem- 
ber 1965. 


West Liberty State College (near Pittsburgh). 
Three positions for instructor, assistant, associate 
or full professor; teach introductory and standard 
undergraduate courses; MA required,.but at least . 


VACANCIES 


one position for PhD or near PhD; salary $6,900- 
10,000 dependent upon degree and experience; 
September 1965. Write: President, West Likerty 
State College, West Liberty, West Virginia 2€074. 


Flint Junior College. Instructor; teach introduc- 
tion; MA plus additional course work; $6,000- 
8,600 dependent on degrees and experience, 39 week 
contract; September 1965. Write: Paul J. Car‘sen, 
Chairman, Social Science Department, Flint Junior 
College, 1401 East Court Street, Flint, Michigan 
48503. 


Tennessee Technological University. Assistant 
or associate professor; teach basic courses and 
courses in urban sociology and research methods; 
PhD or near PhD; prefer someone with interest in 
research; $7,500-8,500 for nine months; September 
1965. Write: Dr. Sidney R. Jumper, Box 47-A, 
Tennessee Tech, Cookeville, Tennessee. 


. V-846. Assistant or associate professor; teach 
‘introductory, family, anthropology, or courses of 
choice; opportunity for research; PhD desired, 
with or without teaching experience; West North 
Central; good fringe benefits and good salary waich 
is open, depending on training and experience. 


, ‘Canada 


Université de Montréal. Lecturer or assistant pro- 
fessor; teach in administration, with some knowl- 
edge of industrial relations field; French speaking, 
lectures in French; PhD or near PhD; salary 
$7,500-8,000; September 1965 or January 1366, 
Send vita with application to: Louis-Marie Trzem- 
blay, Director, Industrial Relations Center, Uni- 
versité de Montréal, 2900 Mount Royal BWd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Greece 


The Athens Center of Ekistics of the Atkens 
Technological Institute is interested in employirg a 
social scientist, conversant in sociology anc/or 
behavioral sciences and/or social anthropology, 
with planning and teaching experience, for its re- 
search and education divisions; MA or PhD. Write: 
The Athens Center of Ekistics, Administration 
Division, 24 Strat. Syndesmou Street, Athens 136, 
Greece. 


South Africa 


University of Natal. Lecturer, two vacancies; 
teach undergraduate courses in urban sociolcgy, 
demography, research techniques and statistics; MA 
or higher required; salary scale, $4,050-6,300 (ap- 
proximate American equivalent); August 1965 or 
as soon as possible thereafter. Write: Professor 
Hansi Pollak, Department of Sociology, University 
of Natal, King George V Avenue, Durban, South 
Africa. 


TEACHING AND RESEARCH 


V-867. Interviewers; market research primarily 
in the medical field; part-time work, assignments 
adjustatle to available time; PhD preferred, MA 
‘considered; interviewing experience required; med- 
ical experience not essential; any location in US.; 
‘high pe: interview rate plus bonus. 


New Zealand 


‘University of Canterbury. Lecturer; teach under- 

graduate and graduate courses (about 6 hours per 
week) and to advance own research interests; PhD - 
preferred; teaching experience desirable but not 
essential; salary $3,640-7,000 (approximate Amer- 
ican equivalent) with, efficiency bar at $5,600, in 
accordance with qualifications and experience; fares 
to New Zealand for appointee and family and 
grant for removal expenses paid. Write for further 
information by airmail to: Registrar, University of 
Canterbury, Private Bag, Christchurch, New 
Zealand. 


RESEARCH 


Medical Foundation, Ine. Two openings: project .. 
director and research assistant for a Public Health 
Service supported project; two year research will 
evaluate the utilization of programmed instruction 
via teaching machines in the education of diabetic 
patients at six New England hospitals; focus on 
the Introduction of new techniques into hospital | 
systems and the study of thelr impact; PhD pre- 
ferred but not essential; several years of research 
experience, some in the public health area; salary 
$8,000-14,000 commensurate with experience; 
Septembsr 1965. Write: Henry Wechsler, PhD, the 
Medical Foundation, Inc, 227 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02116. 


‘Pennsylvania Department of Health. Public 
Health behavioral scientists (three) one each in 
anthropclogy, psychology, or sociology; direct re- 
‘search work in one of the fields of specialization as 
it relates to public health; position requires PhD 
in related specialty or equivalency, and four years 
experience in anthropology, social psychology or 
sociology in a research, consultative or teaching 
capacity including one year of public health expe- 
rience; Civil Service coverage with many fringe 
benefits; entrance salary range $9,454-12,675 based 
on applicant's qualifications. Write: A. L. Chapman, 
M.D., Director, Bureau of Planning, Evaluation 
and Research, Pennsylvania Department of Health, 
Room 602, Health and Welfare Building, Seventh 
and Forster Streets, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


D.C. Department of Public Health. Sociologist, 
cultural anthropologist or soclal psychologist; direct 
research projects in public health which deal ‘with 
determinants of health action; MA plus two years 
experience in planning and conducting research 
required: annual salary is $10.250 with increments 
to $13,4¢5; opportunity for association with other 


APPLICANTS 


_ behavioral. scientists; six universities.in area; .D.C. 
' Civil Service career benefits include federal civil 
service retirement program, sick and annual leave 


system, group life, hospital and medical insurance. . 


- Write or send Federal Application for Federal Em- 
ployment, Standard Form 57, to: Personnel Divi- 
sion, D.C. Department of Public Health, 451 Indi- 
ana Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001. 


Family Service of the Cincinnati Area. Research 
director; participate in selecting, planning, obtain- 
ing grants for, executing, analyzing, writing up 
surveys and/or experimental studies conducted in 
a large family counisaiiny-agency;_ three years re- 


search experience; post doctorate desirable; East 
North Central; salary commensurate with ability 
and experience; September 1965. Write: Executive 
Director, Family Service, of the Cincinnati. Area, 
2343 Auburn Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 45219. 


PART-TIME INTERVIEWING 


V-1000. Interviewers; market research primarily 
in the medical field; part-time work, assignments 
adjustable to available time; PhD preferred, MA 
considered; imterviewng experience required; med- 
ical experience not essential; any location in U.S.; 
high per interview rate plus bonus. 


MEPPLICANTS 


PhD WITH EXPERIENCE; nd; 


A-M1255. Chairmanship of sociology f 
science department or high level ted; et 
tion desired; now tenured full professor “i large 
university; many years teaching and research expe- 
rience, with substantial number of publications; 
prefer Southwest, Southeast or West Coast, but 
location not critical; married; children. 


A-M1292. Teaching and/or research; introdutory, 
theory, history, social studies, sociology of educa- 
tion; PhD; 10 years teaching experience; articles; 
prefer New York or New England, will locate-else- 
“where; 42, married; available now. 


A-M1306. Teaching and/or research; introductory, 
theory, social psychology, gerontology (specialty) ; 
PhD (equiv.) ; 12 years teaching, 15 years research 
(soclal work), community activities, theatre and 
mass media programming, T.V. ; 


A-M1307. Teaching; theory, social change, stratifi- 
cation; PhD; Fulbright Grant; 13 years college and 
university teaching, including 7 years lecturing 
sociology in Germany, 2 years relief adm. in France 
and Germany; book, numerous articles and book 
reviews;' location open; 47, married, 2° children; 
February 1966. 


A-M1308. Teaching with opportunity to teach 
both ‘sociology and political science; political 
sociology, mass communications, social organiza- 
tion, political theory, state government, mental 
retardation; PhD; 12 years college teaching, 14 
years social science consulting; 3 books (one of 
which received Woodrow Wilson Award), numer- 


ous articles; prefer New England, South Atlantic, . 


(Middle Atlantic acceptable); 49, single; available 
immediately. 


A-M1309. Teaching; theory and race relations 
` (with special reference to marginality and status 
inconsistency) ; PhD; research scholarship, Carnegie 
Travel Grant; 9 years university teaching and re- 
search; book; anywhere in the US.; 42, married, 
4 children; February 1966. Applicant holds a 


family, social conflict; 
‘background in social sciences; book in progress; 


senior position in a South African university and 
would also consider an exchange with an American 
scholar. Financial assistance for passage to America 
would be needed. 


A-M1310. Senior faculty position with emphasis on 
teaching; urban, race relations, social problems; 
PhD; 18 years teaching in major Eastern university, 
7 years experience with Federal government includ- 
ing U.S. Department of State; held offices in na- 
tional professional society; articles, contributions 
to recent book; prefer medium sized or smaller 
university or liberal arts college, no limitation on 
location or travel; Fall 1965 or 1966. 


A-MI311. Teaching; sociology, social relations, 
PhD; multi-disctplinary 


New York City area; married; available fall 1965. 


A-M1312. Teaching and/or research/area study; 
rural sociology, social anthropology, intergroup 
relations with special reference to India; PhD; 16 
years teaching and research experience; Associate, 
Cornell-India Project; publications: books, articles, 
reviews; Hindi translator of Herskovits’ Anthro- 
pology, Barne’s History of Sociology; recently com- 
pleted studies on decision-makers in a Gramdan 
village, socio-economic impact of a small scale - 
industry in the countryside; now Senior Research 
Associate; New England, Middle Atlantic, East 
North Central or Pacific; 38, married; December 
1965. 


A-M1313. Senior post, growing department; social 
welfare, research methods, medical; PhD; Sigma 
Xi, AKD, Fellowship, awards; 15 years teaching, 
research, consultation, some administration; books, 
articles; West South Central or Mountain; 47, - 
married, children; June 1966 or later. 


A-M1314. Teaching, part-time; community, prin- 


ciples, problems, population; PhD; 31 years college 


teaching, administration and research; numerous 
publications; Boston area because directing research 
project there; 58, married; Fall 1965. 


APPLICANTS 


A-F1315. Academic administration, department 
head or senior teaching with opportunity for re- 
search and writing; theory, methodology; PhD; 18 
years college teaching, curriculum administration (1 
department headship, 1 acting headship), research 
in social systems and normative behavior; location 
open; 41, single; September 1966. 


A-M1316. Research, limited teaching; demog- 
raphy; PhD; Fellowship, PBK; 8 years research 
and teaching; articles, research monograph; mar- 
ried, 2 children; available 1966. 


NEAR PhD or MA 


A-M1317. Teaching and/or research; introductory 
sociology/anthropology; social psychology, deviant 
behavior, theory; PhD course work completed; 3 
years teaching assistant; 1 year teaching experience; 
South or Southwest, urban or near urban preferred; 
24, single; September 1965. 


A-F1318. Research and/or teaching; social strat- 
ification and mobility, sociology of work, complex 
organizations, methods; MA, course work beyond; 
Spokane Memorial Fund ‘Award; research assistant- 
ship, full-time research experience; Atlantic, urban 
location, near opportunity for further study; 38, 
single; Fall 1965. 


A-M1319. Teaching; problems, race, anthropology, 
cultural anthropology; MA, with course work com- 
pleted for PhD in anthropology with. minor in 
sociology; NIMH and NSF grants; 6 months field 
work; 6 years college and university teaching; 
will relocate; 35, married; September 1965. 


A-F1320. Teaching; introductory, problems, delin- 
quency, rural, marriage and the family, criminology, 
introduction to anthropology, minorities; MS, MA; 
experience in college teaching; prefer university 
with opportunity to take courses toward doctorate, 
or large junior college; Midwest; -46, single; Fall 
1965. ~ 


A-M1321. Teaching, part-time, day and/or even- 


ing; sociology of law, criminology; stratification, 
community relations, labor-management, political, 
social psychology, psychodrama; BBA, LLB, LLM, 
PhD candidate in soclology; member of New York 
bar, manufacturing executive; broad legal and busi- 
ness background; Middle ‘Atlantic and Connecticut; 
44, married. 


A-M1322. Teaching; introductory, theory, devel- 
oping nations, Latin America area studies; MA, 
BA honors; teaching Fellowship in South America; 
New York City area or South America. 


A-M1323. Teaching and/or. research; socio-cul- 

tural change, mental health, organization, culture 

(h jes); Dutch degree equivalent to pre- 

for PhD; language fluency in English, 

French, Indonesian ; 2 years independent 

search; report in preparation; any metro- 

politañarea, prefer position in developing countries; 
25, married, 2 children; Winter 1965-66. 


A-M1324. Teaching, with emphasis on research; 
family, social psychology; PhD by Fall 1965; NSF 
grant, 2 years graduate and undergraduate teaching; 
5 articles, 2 reviews; Pacific, Mountain, or New 
England; 31, single, Fal 1966. 


A-M1325,,-Teaching; introductory, social orga- 
nization, “political sociology, medical sociology, 
social psychology; MA, ‘60 hours toward PhD; 
teaching Fellowship, teaching assistantship, AKD, 
US. Children’s Bureau grant; 2 years teaching 
experience, 2 years research experience as study 
director for projects; publications, papers presented 
at scientific meetings, manuscripts in preparation; 
Middle Atlantic; 26, married, no chidren; Septem- 
ber 1965. 


A-M1326. Research assistant; race relations, men- 
tal health; BS in psychology, minors in sociology 
and economics; experience in interviewing, survey+ 
ing and report writing, training and experience in 
computer programming; no geographical limita- 
tions; 30, married, 2 hilaren; available imme- 
diately. : 
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Listings submitted for the Employment Bulletin should contain, in the form and order illustrated, the 
following information: 


For vacancy Hstings: Title or rank of positio 
to be taught; abilities, training, experience, 
region [refer to list below]; approximate s 


For applicant listings: Type of of position waj 
highest degree; awards; experince; públi 


` description of work to be done and/or courses 
any other qualifications desired in applicant; 
range; starting date. 


two subjects in which you are best prepared; 
us; location desired; age, family status; date 







available. 
New England .............. RI., Conn., Mass., Vt, N.H., Me. 
Middle Atlantic ............ NY. »N.L, Penna. 
South Atlantic ......... e a. Del, Md., W.Va., N.C., S.C., Ga., Fla., D.C. 
East North Central ........ Wisc, Mich, NL, Ind, O. 
East South Central ........ Ky., Tenn., Miss., Ala. 
West North Central ........ N.D, S.D. Neb., Kan., Minn., Ia., Mo. 
West South Central ........ Ter, Okla., La., "ark. 
Mountain ..............0008 Mont., Ida., Wyo., Nev., Utah, Colo., Ariz., NM. 
Pacific sorires erene iE Wash., Ore, Calif. 


Each applicant is requested to include a statement indicating whether or not he is willing to have his name 
and address released in response to inquiries-from-~potential employers. 


You are responsible for the accuracy, form and completeness of your own listing. Please type your listing 
and send it, with a check for the appropriate amount, to: Employment Bulletin, ASA Executive Office, 
1755 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C, 20036. 


The Professional Division of the United States Employment Service for the State of Illinois will operate 
a Convention Placement Center during the Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Association at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, August 30-September 2, 1965. 


Appropriate forms for employers and applicants will be included with the Preliminary Program in the May 
member mailing. Additional forms are available through the Executive Office. 


All persons wishing to avail themselves of this service, for which there is no charge, are urged to complete 
and return these forms on or before August 16, 1965. While the Placement Service will make every effort 
to fill requests which come in during the Annual Meeting, early notification of your needs will facilitate 
service. 
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THE FLOW OF OCCUPATIONAL SUPPLY 
AND RECRUITMENT 


Peter M. Brau 
University of Chicago 


The American occupational structure is analyzed in terms of the flow of manpower among 
17 occupations, using data from a sample of more than 20,000 men representing the civilian 
labor force between ages 20 and 64. The findings suggest that increased demand for and 
recruliment into an occupation reduce its supply potential but that the impact of decreased 
demand and recruitment on supply is contingent on relative status. The intergenerational 
flow of manpower affects the composition of occupational groups, which, in turn, affects 
the intragenerational flow. The more heterogeneous in social origins the men starting in an 
occupation are, the greater is their tendency to leave it later for different occupations, which 
probably reflects the lesser solidarity of heterogeneous groups. Intergenerational as well as 
intragenerational mobility reveals two class beundaries—beiween white-collar and blue-collar 
groups and between the latter and farm groups—which limit downward movement to levels 


below chance expectation, though this is not the case for upward movement, 


study of the occupational structure 

of the United States deals with the 
relations between present occupation, 

first occupation, and father’s occupation in a 
representative sample of American men age 
20—64. Different approaches to the analysis 
of such occupational data can be distin- 
guished. First, one may think of it as an in- 
quiry into occupational success and the con- 
ditions that influence a person’s chances of 


1LSee, for example, Peter M. Blau and Otis D. 
Duncan, “Some Preliminary Findings on Social 
Stratification in the United States,” Acta Soctologica 
(in press). This research is being conducted under 
grant G-16233 from the National Science Founda- 
tion, which is gratefully acknowledged, with Duncan 
as co-principal investigator. I am indebted to Dun- 
can for many helpful suggestions and criticisms, but 
he is in no way responsible for any Hmitations of 
the analysis presented, since I have not always 
heeded his advice and he takes exception to some 
of the procedures used and inferences drawn. I am 
also grateful to Leo Goodman for reading and com- 
menting on this paper. 
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social mobility, in which case the individual 
is the unit of analysis, Although this ap- 
proach is employed in other reports based on 
the same research,' it is not the one adopted 
here. Second, one may conceive of it as a case 
study of an occupational structure, with the 
entire society as the unit of analysis, possibly 
in anticipation of comparing it with other 
stratification systems. Systematic investiga- 
tion of a social structure, however, requires 
tracing the interrelations among its sub- 
structures, which calls for still another ap- 
proach. 

The units of analysis are the 17 occupa- 
tional groups into which the American labor 
force has been divided, and concern is with 
the relations among these occupational sub- 
structures, Occupational groups differ in the 
extent to which they supply manpower to 
other occupations and the extent to which 
they recruit their own manpower from other 
occupations, both from one generation to the 
next and within the lifetime of individuals, 


4 
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Each occupation, therefore, can be character- 
ized on the basis of its relations to the 
others, as defined by the flow of manpower, 
just as each individual in a sociometric study 
of a group is characterized by his relations 
to the rest. Analysis of these relational char- 
acteristics of subunits reveals their inter- 
dependence in the larger social structure, 
and the flow of manpower among occupa- 
tional substructures reflects the dynamics of 
the system. 

The flow of occupational manpower in a 
society bas its ultimate source in technologi- 
cal developments and corresponding shifts in 
economic demand. The amount of occupa- 
tional mobility in an open class system like 
ours, however, far exceeds that necessary to 
meet changes in demand for various occu- 
pational services. When the net movements 
that occurred in response to changes in the 
structure of occupational demand are sta- 
tistically controlled, as will be done in this 
paper, the remaining movements provide in- 
formation on the conditions of occupational 
opportunity in the society, that is, the free- 
dom of movement among occupational 
groups and the social barriers that restrict 
it. The findings suggest that occupational 
demand has indirect effects on this remain- 
ing flow of manpower even after its direct 
effects have been taken into account. In 
intergenerational movements, the volume of 
recruitment and that of supply are inversely 
related, and the economic conditions associ- 
ated with high recruitment into an occupa- 
tion appear to have repercussions that re- 
strict the manpower it supplies to others, 
The intergenerational pattern of mobility 
influences the composition of the various 
occupational groups, and variations in com- 
position, in turn, affect the intragenerational 
flow of manpower, since the greater solidar- 
ity associated with homogeneity seems to 
lessen the tendency of men to leave one 
occupation for another. 


METHOD AND DATA 


The data for this study were collected by 
the Bureau of the Census in March, 1962, 
in the course of its regular Current Popu- 
lation Survey interview, supplemented by a 
self-administered questionnaire. The sample 
of 20,700 men represents the 45 million 
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American men between the ages of 20 and 64 
in the civilian noninstitutional population. 
A subsample of the respondents who failed 
to return the supplementary questionnaire 
by mail were contacted and appropriately 
weighted to make the final sample highly 
representative. Information on present oc- 
cupation was collected in the interview; the 
questionnaire supplied information on 
father’s occupation when the respondent was 
about 16 years old and on his own first full- 
time job after he left school.2 These are the 
three variables under consideration. The fre- 
quencies in the basic tables are given in terms 
of population estimates, in thousands. Since 
the sampling ratio is 1:2,170, the sample 
frequencies are on the average a little less 
than one-half of those reported in the tables.* 


Mobility Tables. Some of the ten major 
occupational groups are subdivided to yield 
a total of 17 occupations, The professional 
and managerial categories are divided into 
the self-employed and the salaried; sales- 
men are divided into retail and other; skilled 
craftsmen are divided into those in manu- 
facturing, those in construction, and those 
in other industries; and both semiskilled 
operatives and unskilled (nonfarm) laborers 
are divided into those in manufacturing and 
those in other industries. An 18th residual 
category refers to respondents who are not 
in the experienced labor force, who did not 
report their father’s occupation, or who did 
not report their first job, respectively. The 
major occupational groups are presented in 
the tables in the order of their average socio- 
economic status,* except that farm workers 


2 For a description of procedures and some find- 
ings, see Bureau of the Census, “Lifetime Occupa- 
tional Mobility of Adult Males,” Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Series P-23, No, 11, 1964, This report 
excludes men under 25, some of whom have not 
yet started their careers, whereas they are included 
in the present analysis. Excluding them would change 
some of the specific observations but not the overall 
pattern of findings. 

3Due to the weighting procedure used, actual 
sample size cannot be used for statistical inference; 
a conservative estimate of effective size for this pur- 
pose is obtained by dividing frequencies by 3.45. 

* For the measure of socio-economic status used, 
see Otis Dudley Duncan, “A Socio-Economic Index 
for All Occupations,” in Albert J. Reiss, Jr, Occupa- 
tions and Social Status, New York: Free Press, 1961, 
pp. 109-38. The following are the average scores 
for the ten major occupational groups (ibid, p. 
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have been placed outside their rank order 
below urban laborers in order to preserve 
continuity among nonfarm occupations." 
Table 1 presents the transition matrix of 
intergenerational mobility, that is, the rela- 
tionship between father’s and present occu- 
pation. This mobility can be considered to 
consist of two steps, from social origin to 
entry into the labor market, and from the 
latter to present occupation. The pattern of 
movement from father’s to first occupation 
is shown in Table 2, and intragenerational 
mobility from first to present-occupation is 
shown in Table 3. The percentages in the 
tables, computed horizontally, reveal the out- 
flow from occupational origins to occupa- 
tional destinations. The total row indicates 
the percentage of all men in the various 
terminal occupations. It is evident from the 
total row of Table 1 that the 17 occupational 
categories are not equal in size, ranging 
from 1.3 per cent for self-employed profes- 
sionals to 10 per cent apiece for salaried 
professionals and operatives in manufactur- 
ing. (The data in these three tables are of 
intrinsic substantive interest, of course, in- 
dependent of the present analysis.) 
Procedure for Analysis. The three tables 


present too complex a picture to absorb 
without some summarizing procedure. Fur- 


155), with their full descriptive titles, which are 
abbreviated in the tables and text: 


Professional, technical, and 


kindred workers 75 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, 

except farm 57 
Sales workers 49 
Clerical and kindred workers 45 
Craftsmen, foremen and 

kindred workers 31 
Operatives and kindred workers 18 
Service workers, except 

private household 17 
Laborers, except farm and mine 7 
Farmers and farm managers 14 
Farm laborers and foremen 9 


2 The subdivisions within the major occupational 
groups are also correctly ranked in terms of average 
income and education, without exception after the 
positions of construction and other craftsmen have 
been reversed (see below), as shown by a check 
for which I am indebted to Duncan. But two cau- 
tions must be observed in respect to these rankings. 
First, some of the differences between subgroups are 
very small, for example, those between the two kinds 
of laborers and between the two kinds of operatives. 
Second, when the sales group is subdivided, retail 
sales should properly rank below clerical work. 
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ther analysis requires, therefore, that this 
information be simpliñed by abstracting 
from it the elements presumably most rele- 
vant to the flow of supply and recruitment 
among occupational groups. The procedure 
used is explicitly designed to focus on the 
relations among substructures in the occu- 
pational structure rather than on the achieve- 
ments of individuals. 

If the allocation of manpower among oc- 
cupations were independent of social origins, 
the distribution in each row of Tables 1, 2 
and 3 would be the same as that for the 
total population. Every percentage in each 
17 x 17 matrix that exceeds the correspond- 
ing percentage for the total at the top of 
its column has been italicized to indicate a 
value in excess of theoretical expectation 
under conditions of independence.® This pro- 
cedure dichotomizes the observations into 
those that exceed chance expectation and 
those that do not. The data abstracted from 
Table 1 in this simplified form are presented 
in Figure 1, those from Table 2 in Figure 2, 
and those from Table 3 in Figure 3. In each 
chart, cells in which observations exceed 
theoretical expectations are shaded, and the 
rest are left blank. Since preliminary inspec- 
tion revealed that the patterns could be 
made more consistent by reversing the posi- 
tions of craftsmen in construction and those 
in other industries, this change was made, 
and it constitutes the only difference in ar- 
rangement between the three tables and the 
three figures. 


Overview of Mobility Patterns. The large 
number of shaded cells and the fact that 
they converge near the major diagonal in 
each chart call attention to two basic char- 
acteristics of the American occupational 
structure: much occupational mobility oc- 
curs in our society, particularly much up- 
ward mobility, but this movement is by no 
means unrestricted, since occupational ori- 
gins exert a pronounced influence on occu- 
pational destinations. 

If occupational inheritance and fixed 
careers were dominating the stratification 


In other words, the criterion is whether the 
index of association exczeds 1.0. This index was 
first used by Natalie Rogoff, in Recent Trends in 
Occupational Mobility, Glencoe, Il.: Free Press,- 
1953, and by David V. Glass et al., in Social Mo- 
bility in Britain, Glencoe, Hl.: Free Press, 1954. 
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* Not in experienced civilian labor force. 


** Not reported. 
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FLOW OF MANPOWER: Father's and Present Occupation (Age 20-64) 


FIGURE 1 
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system, all excess manpower would be con- 
centrated in the 17 cells of the major diag- 
onal, and the values in all other cells would 
fall short of theoretical expectation. In fact, 
an excess flow of manpower is manifest in 
106 cells in the father-vs.-present matrix, 
also 106 in the father-vs.-first matrix, and 
84 in the first-vs.-present matrix, which in- 
dicates much movement among occupational 
strata. 

The prevailing flow of manpower, how- 
ever, is not evenly distributed throughout 
the occupational structure. Several distinct 
patterns can be discerned. First, there is 
more upward than downward mobility, no- 
tably in respect to intergenerational move- 
ments. In Figure 1 the shaded cells to the 
lower left of the diagonal, which indicate dis- 
proportionate upward mobility, outnumber 
those to the upper right, which indicate dis- 
proportionate downward mobility, by about 
three to one. Excess upward movements out- 
number excess downward movements in the 


Operative Service Labot Farmer Farm 


Mig. Other Const. Mfg. Other Mig. Other Labor 


intragenerational flow in Figure 3, two to 
one. The excess flow of manpower from 
father’s to first occupation in Figure 2, how- 
ever, is no more likely to go to higher than 
to lower occupations, undoubtedly because 
career beginnings often entail a temporary 
drop in status. 

A second major pattern revealed by the 
charts is that short-distance movements pre- 
dominate over long-distance ones. Most of 
the shaded cells are concentrated in the area 
near the major diagonal, which indicates 
short-distance movements, and there are few 
shaded cells in the upper-right and lower- 
left corners, which indicate long-distance 
movements. The actual percentages from 
which these charts were abstracted tend to 
be highest in the diagonal and to decrease 
gradually as one moves away from it. By 
and large, the closer two occupations are to 
one another in the status hierarchy, the 
greater is the flow of manpower between 
them. 


FIGURE 2 FLOW OF MANPOWER: Father's and First Occupation (Age 20: 64) 
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FIGURE 3 FLOW OF MANPOWER: First and Present Occupation (Age 20 - 64) 
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Exceptions to this basic tendency are 
numerous, however, as indicated by the fact 
that not all shaded cells are in one con- 
tiguous area around the major diagonal. 
Even after consistency has been improved 
by exchanging the ranks of two occupa- 
tional categories, some unshaded cells re- 
main in the shaded area, and some shaded 
ones lie outside it. The majority of these 
discrepancies in all three figures occur along 
industrial lines. Hence, a third distinctive 
pattern reflected by the charts is that men 
are more likely to move from one skill level 
to another within an industry than to move 
across industrial lines, Indeed, the expecta- 
tion that industrial boundaries would affect 
the flow of manpower, partly because indus- 
tries are concentrated in different geographi- 
cal areas, was what prompted the decision 
to subdivide manual occupations by indus- 


Finally, exceptional cases that do not fall 
into any pattern should be mentioned. Rela- 
tively few such exceptions occur in the 
movements from father’s to present occu- 
pational group (Figure 1). Sons of skilled 
construction workers end up in dispropor- 
tionate numbers as self-employed managers, 
no doubt because the step between employ- 
ment and self-employment in construction is 
relatively short. Disproportionate numbers 
of sons of operatives outside manufacturing 
move up to white-collar positions as high as 
the salaried professions, and disproportion- 
ate numbers of sons of salaried professionals 
and managers drop down to clerical work. 
Sons of farmers, moreover, rarely pursue 
service occupations. The flow from father’s 
to first occupation (Figure 2), which often 
entails a temporary drop, reveals more dis- 


continuities than that from father’s to pres- 
ent occupation. Most of these involve indus- 
trial lines. Conspicuous examples of other 
discontinuities are the disproportionate num- 
bers of sons of semiskilled operatives outside 
manufacturing who start their careers in 
salaried management and of sons of unskilled 
laborers outside manufacturing who start 
as self-employed professionals. Intragenera- 
tional movements (Figure 3) exhibit two in- 
teresting deviations, aside from those due to 
industrial boundaries. First, men who start 
their careers as farmers, in sharp contrast to 
those starting as farm laborers, are unlikely 
to move into any non-farm occupation, with 
the sole exception of skilled construction 
work. Second, self-employed management is 
disproportionately recruited from all skilled 
and semiskilled manual occupations. 


- INTERGENERATIONAL FLOW 


After this brief overview, the data in the 
three charts will be more systematically an- 
alyzed in the rest of the paper. The number 
of shaded cells in a row indicates the num- 
ber of different occupational destinations to 
which a given origin supplies manpower in 
excess of expectation, and the number of 
shaded cells in a column indicates the num- 
ber of different occupational origins from 
which a given terminal occupation is re- 
cruited in disproportionate volume. This in- 
formation is summarized in Table 4. The first 
two columns refer to the cells of Figure 1. 
Column 1 shows, for each category of father’s 
occupation, how many different present oc- 
cupations it has supplied with disproportion- 
ate manpower (the number of shaded cells in 
the corresponding row). Column 2 shows, for 
each category of present occupation, from 
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how many different occupational origins it 
has been recruited in excess of chance ex- 
pectation (the number of shaded cells in the 
corresponding column). The parallel infor- 
mation for the flow from father’s to first oc- 
cupation is presented in Columns 3 and 4 
(from Figure 2), and that for the intragen- 
erational flow from first to present occupa- 
tion is in Columns 5 and 6 (from Figure 3). 
It should be noted that these data on supply 
and recruitment are influenced by the occu- 
pational categories used but not by the rank 
order in which they are placed in the matrix. 


Movements to Present Occupations. 
Whether an occupational group supplies con- 
siderable manpower to many different occu- 
pations in the next generation or only to a 
few depends on several factors: the fertility 
of the families in this group, the degree of 
occupational inheritance, and the tendency 
of sons to disperse into a wide variety of oc- 
cupations rather than move largely into the 
same few. Column 1 in Table 4 shows that 
craftsmen and laborers in “other” industries 
and farm laborers were the three groups in 
the last generation that supplied power in 
excess of expectation to the largest number 
of different present occupations. The case of 
farm laborers is of special interest, since oc- 
cupational inheritance among them is second 
highest of all the groups (5.2 times theoreti- 
cal expectation). Apparently, the pronounced 
occupational inheritance characteristic of 
this group is compensated by the fact that 
sons of farm laborers who left farming did 
not bunch up in a few career lines, though 
very few of them moved into white-collar 
occupations (see Table 1). As a result, this 
group became an outstanding intergenera- 
tional supplier of manual manpower. Self- 
employed professionals and operatives in 
manufacturing, on the other hand, supplied 
a disproportionate share of manpower to 
fewer occupations in the next generation 
than any other group. In general, low-status 
occupations in the last generation have sup- 
plied excess manpower to more occupations 
today than high-status ones, possibly be- 
cause the higher fertility of the lower man- 
ual and farming strata stimulates an outflow 
of manpower.” 


T The standardized flow measures employed con- 
trol for differences in fertility. Nevertheless, the out~ 
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Variations in recruitment are more pro- 
nounced than variations in supply. At one 
extreme, as Column 2 in Table 4 indicates, 
are salaried professionals and clerks, who 
are recruited in disproportionate numbers 
from ten different social origins, ranging in 
the case of clerks all the way from unskilled 
laborers to professionals (see Figure 1). At 
the other extreme, each of the two farming 
occupations recruits a proportionate share 
of manpower only from its own occupational 
stratum and one other, the other farming 
stratum. Farming occupations have greatly 
declined in size during the last decades. Most 
other occupations have expanded in recent 
decades, though unskilled labor has not, and 
neither self-employed professionals nor self- 
employed managers have grown in propor- 
tion to the other nonfarm occupations.® 
These six relatively declining occupations— 
the two farm groups, two urban laboring 
groups, and two urban self-employed groups 
recruit their manpower less widely than 
most others.® While the finding that growth 
and extent of recruitment are related for 
groups is not unexpected, it is not mathe- 
matically inevitable but reflects the opera- 
tion of social forces. The expansion of an oc- 
cupational group creates pressures to widen 





flow of manpower necessitated by high fertilty may 
have a snowballing effect expressed in an additional 
volume of outflow which is manifest in the data 
even when fertility differences are standardized. As 
the subsequent analysis will, show, other external 
conditions, such as those of occupational demand, 
seem to have such snowballing repercussions, evident 
even when the direct impact of these conditions has 
been controlled. ` 

8 The marginals in the extreme right column and 
bottom row of Table 1 do not accurately reflect the 
growth and decline of various occupations for sev- 
eral reasons, notably variations in fertility among 
these groups. Comparison of Census data for 1930 
and 1960, which does correctly indicate such 
changes, shows that farmers, farm laborers, and 
laborers are the three major occupational groups 
that have declined in size, while the other seven 
have expanded. The self-employed among the man- 
agers and professionals, however, have not increased 
in proportion to the rest. 

° The six groups can be alternatively described as 
the three self-employed groups (in the professions, 
management, and farming) and the three laboring 
groups (in manufacturing, other industries, and 
farming), indicating that all diminishing occupations 
are characterized either by self-employment or by 
lack of skill. 
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Tastz 4. OCCUPATIONAL SUPPLY AND RECRUITMENT 








Father-vs.-Present Father-vs.-First First-vs.-Present 
No. from No. from No. from 
which which which 
No. Destina- No. Destina- No. Destina- 
Supplied tion Supplied tion Supplied tlon 
by Origin Recruits by Origin Recruits by Origin Recrults 
a) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Profession: Self employed 4 6 6 7” 3 4 
Salaried 5 10* 8’ 7” 3 4 
Manager: Salaried 6 g* 8’ 8" 6° 7 
Self employed 6 5 10° 5 4 9* 
Sales: Other 6 38* 7 7 4 6* 
Retail 6 7* 8* 8* 6* 7 
Clerical: 6 10* 6 12* 6* 3 
Crafts: Manufacturing 6 7* 6 7* 5* 5* 
Other 8* 4 6 9* 4 5* 
Construction 6 5 9* 3 4 6* 
Operative: Manufacturing 4 3* 5 6 4 6* 
Other 6 7* 5 5 5* 4 
Service: 7” 5 8* 6 5* 4 
Labor: Manufacturing 6 6 4 7 7* 5* 
Other 9* 5 6 6 at 4 
Farmer 7” 2 2 1 3 2 
Farm Labor : 8* 2 2 2 hd 3 
TOTAL 106 106 106 106 4 84 
* Cases classified as high, 


the base of recruitment to include a greater 
variety of social origins. 

The cross-classification of extent of sup- 
ply and extent of recruitment yields four 
types of occupation: (1) distributors, which 
recruit disproportionate manpower from and 
supply it to many occupational groups; (2) 
producers of manpower, which recruit from 
few and supply to many occupations; (3) 
consumers of manpower, which recruit from 
many and supply to few others; and (4) selj- 
contained occupational groups, which neither 
recruit from nor supply to many others a 
proportionate share of manpower. To cross- 
tabulate the 17 occupations in terms of this 
scheme, each distribution in Table 4 is di- 
vided as close to the median as possible. 
(Cases above the median are indicated by 
an asterisk in Table 4.) 

In the flow of manpower from father’s to 
present occupation, there are no “distribu- 
tors;” none of the 17 occupational groups 
both receives sons from and sends them to 
many occupations in disproportionate num- 
bers (see Table 5). Five occupational groups 
are primarily producers of manpower for 
the next generation (“other” crafts, service, 
nonmanufacturing labor, farm, and farm 


labor), Four occupational groups are rela- 
tively self-contained, which means that they 
largely recruit from as well as supply only 
a narrow range of occupations (self-em- 
ployed professionals and managers, con- 
struction crafts and manufacturing labor), 
The other eight groups are primarily con- 
sumers of manpower, recruiting from many 
but supplying only a few different occupa- 
tions. By and large, low-status declining oc- 
cupations are producers of manpower, high- 
status declining ones are self-contained, and 
expanding occupations are consumers of 
manpower in the intergenerational flow. 


Movements to Entry Occupations. The 
flow of manpower between father’s and first 
occupation reveals some noteworthy con- . 


TABLE 3, INTERGENERATIONAL FLOW * 


Recruttment 
High Low Total 
Supply 
High (6) 5 5 
Low 8 4 12 
Total 8 9 17 


* Based on Columns 1 and 2 of Table 4, 
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trasts to the flow from father’s to present 
occupation. Proprietors (self-employed man- 
agers) supply more than a proportionate 
share of sons to the largest number of dif- 
ferent first occupations, and the two farming 
groups do so to the smallest number (Col- 
umn 3 in Table 4). Apparently, dispropor- 
tionately few sons of farmers and farm la- 
borers stert full-time work any place but on 
a farm, but disproportionately many of them 
are now in numerous different occupations. 
Generally, whereas high-status occupations 
supply sons in excesive numbers to a large 
variety of entry occupations and low-status 
occupations do not, low-status occupations 
are most likely to supply sons in excessive 
numbers to a large variety of present occu- 
pations (compare Columns 3 and 1). This 
finding implies that low-status sons tend to 
begin their careers near their fathers’ level, 
and many of them later disperse upward, 
while many high-status sons start consider- 
ably below their fathers’ level and advance 
closer to it in the course of their careers. 

First occupations differ less from present 
occupations in recruitment than in supply 
(Column 4). Clerical work is the entry oc- 
cupation disproportionately recruited from 
the widest base of different social origins, 
just as it is as a present occupation, and the 
two farming groups are the entry occupa- 
tions recruited from the narrowest base, 
which is also parallel to the case of present 
occupations. Most starting occupations that 
rank high are recruited from a wider base 
than those that rank low, while there is no 
similarly close relation between status and 
breadth. of recruitment for present occupa- 
tions. 

Supply and recruitment are not related in 
the flow from father’s to first occupation; 
nor is there a zero cell when the two are 
cross-tabulated. Four occupational groups 
are distributors of manpower in the father- 
vs.-first flow, being high on both supply and 
recruitment; three are primarily producers 
of manpower for entry. occupations; five are 
primarily consumers of manpower; and the 
remaining five are self-contained occupa- 
tions, which neither recruit nor supply 
extensively. This pattern for entry occupa- 
tions contrasts with that observed for pres- 
ent occupations. Moreover, most occupations 
appear in different cells in the two cross- 
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tabulations (compare Columns 3 and 4 with 
Columns 1 and 2 in Table 4). The different 
findings here indicate that the relationship 
manifest in Table 5 is substantively mean- 
ingful and not merely a statistical artifact. 


Inferences about Demand and Internal 
Conditions, Changes in economic demand, 
often resulting from such technological de- 
velopments as improved methods of farming 
and production, are presumably the ultimate 
source of the expansion of some occupations 
and the contraction of others. For an occu- 
pation to expand in response to a growing 
demand for its services, a change in its sub- 
structure must occur through which the ex- 
pansion can be realized, and the same ap- 
plies, in reverse, to an occupation contracting 
in response to a declining demand for its 
services. The consequent internal changes in 
the various occupational substructures seem 
to stimulate further movements of manpower 
beyond those necessary to effect the changes 
in size and to meet the new demands, These 
indirect repercussions of the initial changes 
in Cemand, however, find expression only in 
the long run and not in the short-run flow 
from father’s to first occupation. 

To expand in size, an occupational group 
must recruit more outsiders than it did pre- 
viously, particularly if its fertility is not 
very high. Successful recruitment of increas- 
ing numbers of men from different occupa- 
tional origins depends on improved employ- 
ment conditions. The higher income and 
other advantageous conditions needed to at- 
tract disproportionate numbers of sons from 
other occupational groups also make the oc- 


< cupation particularly attractive to the sons 


of its own members. The fact that many out- 
siders find the occupation attractive, more- 
over, as is evident from their flocking into 
it, probably further increases its worth in 
the eyes of its own sons. The psychological 
revrards derived from being in a desirable oc- 
cupation reinforce the greater economic 
rewards to create strong attachments of in- 
siders to the occupation, thus reducing the 
manpower it supplies to other occupations. 
The opposite conditions in a contracting oc- 
cupation weaken the attachments of sons to 
it and give them incentives to leave it, In 
th situation, the likelihood that sons will 
actually leave an occupation depends on the 
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abundance of better positions on the outside, 
which is, of course, greater for low-status 
than for high-status occupations. 

In sum, the interpretation suggested is 
that the proportionate amount of intergen- 
erational recruitment into an occupational 
group reflects distinctive conditions in its 
internal structure, which arose initially in 
response to changing demands for its serv- 
ices, and which are required to implement 
corresponding changes in its size. The un- 
proved assumptions here are that a special 
increment of rewards is associated with a 
disproportionate inflow of outsiders into an 
occupation and that these rewards strengthen 
the attachments of insiders and condition 
the influence of the occupation’s hierarchical 
status on the outflow of manpower. The 
augmented rewards needed for expansion 
and increasing recruitment promote attach- 
ments that suppress the otherwise dominant 
tendency of sons to leave low-status and re- 
main in high-status occupations, which tend- 
ency therefore is only manifest in contract- 
ing occupations that do not recruit widely. 
This inferred principle — that internal 
changes in occupational substructures medi- 
ate the influence of economic demand on the 
flow of manpower in the encompassing social 
structure—can explain the pattern of find- 
ings in Table 5, For it implies that growth 


and recruitment are directly related for oc-. 


cupations, that recruitment and supply are 
inversely related, and that the relation be- 
tween status and supply is contingent on 
lack of growth, which is what the data show. 


INTRAGENERATIONAL FLOW 


The flow of manpower from one genera- 
tion to the next governs the social origins of 
the various occupational groups, making 
some more heterogenous than others. It may 
be hypothesized that a heterogenous mem- 
bership lessens the social solidarity of an oc- 
cupational group and thus enhances the 
tendency of members to leave it for other 
occupations in the course of their lifetime 
careers, 


Career Movements. The career move- 
ments of men from their first full-time per- 
manent jobs to their present occupations 
can also be conceptualized in terms of sup- 
ply and recruitment. The only entry occu- 
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pations that supply excessive manpower to 
seven or more occupations later in life are 
the three groups of laborers, as Column 5 
in Table 4 shows. The three career begin- 
nings from which men move in dispropor- 
tionate numbers to the fewest other occupa- 
tions—only two besides their own—are the 
two professional groups and farming. Intra- 
generational supply is not significantly re- 
lated to status, however, nor is intragenera- 
tional recruitment (Column 6). Proprietors ` 
ate disproportionately recruited from the 
widest base of starting occupations, and 
farmers are recruited from the narrowest 
base, which means that urban and rural pro- 
prietors, represent opposite extremes of in- 
tragenerational recruitment. 

The four types of occupations generated 
by cross-classifying supply and recruitment 
are clearly illustrated by the intragenera- 
tional flow. Salaried management and retail 
sales are prototype distributors, from which 
men move into many other careers and into 
which men move from many other jobs in 
excess of expectation during their lifetimes. 
Farm labor is a polar example of a producer, 
which disproportionate numbers leave for a 
variety of other careers but into which pro- 
portionate numbers move from few other 
occupations. Proprietors exemplify the con- 
trasting type, an intragenerational con- 
sumer, for manpower in excess of expecta- 
tion flows into it from many occupations but 
does not flow out of it to many others. Far- 
mers, finally, represent a self-contained oc- 
cupation, which receives a proportionate 
share of manpower from few other occupa- 
tions and sends such a share to few others. 
Supply and recruitment in this flow from first 
to present occupation are not associated 
(there are four distributors, five producers, 
five consumers, and three self-contained oc- 
cupations). 

The pattern of flow from first to present 
occupation differs from that in the father- 
vs.-first as well as from that in the father- 
vs.-present matrix. Comparison of the three 
pairs of columns within each row in Table 4 
indicates which occupations exhibit a con- 
sistent pattern throughout. Service work is 
the only occupation consistent along both 
dimensions, being high in supply and low in 
recruitment in all three cases. It is also the 
sole example of consistently high supply, and 
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there are only two cases of consistently low 
supply, self-employed professionals and op- 
eratives in manufacturing (Columns 1, 3, 
and 5). Recruitment reveals greater regu- 
larities than supply (Columns 2, 4, and 6). 
Four occupations are consistently high re- 
cruiters—salaried management, both sales 
groups, and crafts in manufacturing—and 
four are consistently low recruiters—service, 
unskilled labor outside manufacturing, and 
the two farm groups. 


Diachronic Analysis. The analysis of the 
flow of manpower so far has been synchronic 
rather than diachronic. To be sure, it is a 
flow between two points in time, but the 
same comparison of supply and recruitment 
referred, in each case, to the same two points 
for both and did not take into account a 
temporal sequence of events,2° Although 
supply and recruitment occur continously 
and simultaneously in the occupational 
structure, from the perspective of each sub- 
structure they must be considered to take 
place in sequence: an occupational group 
must recruit manpower, from outside or 
from its own membership, before it can sup- 
ply manpower. The data permit an anal- 
ysis of this recruitment-supply sequence 
from the standpoint of first occupations, 
that is, the pattern of recruitment into entry 
occupations and the subsequent pattern of 
supply by these same entry occupations 
(Columns 4 and 5 in Table 4). The question 
is how differences in the composition of first 
occupations—the diversity or social origins 
from which they are recruited—are related 
to differences in their supply of manpower 
to a variety of present occupations, 

Whether a starting occupation has been 
recruited in disproportionate numbers from 
a wide base of different social origins does 
not affect its tendency later to supply dis- 
proportionate numbers of men to many other 


10 While the actual chronological time involved 
varies greatly among individuals, of course, depend- 
ing on their age and that of their fathers, this is 
not at issue here, though one might note that dif- 
ferent age cohorts reveal generally very similar pat- 
terns (with the exception of men under 25). It 
should be emphasized, however, that different pro- 
cedures from those used here to analyze internal 
processes in occupational subgroups are necessary 
to study secular trends and changes in the larger 
occupational structure. 
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occupations. Five career beginnings can be 
termed transit occupations (distributors), 
since manpower in excess of expectation 


flows from many father’s occupations into 


them and also from them out to many pres- 
ent occupations. These include most white- 
collar occupations without specific educa- 


tional requirements and two manufacturing 


groups—salaried managers, retail-sales and 
clerical workers, and craftsmen and laborers 
in manufacturing. Four entry occupations 
are recruited from a narrow base of social 
origins and produce excessive manpower for 
many present occupations (producers). 
These are low-status occupations outside 
manufacturing: nonmanufacturing opera- 
tives and laborers, service workers, and 
farm laborers. Four entry occupations act as 
funnels to draw in manpower (consumers), 
since they recruit excessive numbers from 
many father’s occupations but supply ex- 
cessive numbers to few other occupations. 
The two occupations with the highest edu- 
cational requirements are in this group— 
self-employed and salaried professionals— 
but so are two others, nonretail sales and 
“other” crafts, Finally, there are four en- 
dogenous (self-contained) occupations, en- 
trants into which are neither recruited from 
many social origins nor move on to many 
other present occupations in proportionate 
numbers. Proprietorship and strong unions 
seem to promote self-containment: self-em- 
ployed managers, construction-crafts work- 
ers, manufacturing operatives and farmers 
are in this category. 


Occupational Solidarity. The theoretical 
principle that informed the foregoing anal- 
ysis is that homogeneous occupational groups 
exhibit greater social solidarity and their 
members are less inclined than members of 
heterogenous groups to leave them for very 
different occupations. The hypothesis de- 
rived from this principle was that recruit- 
ment from paternal origins and supply to 
present occupations are directly related for 
first occupations. The finding that there is 
no such association requires the rejection of 
the hypothesis. Reflection suggests, how- 
ever, that the hypothesis did not furnish an 
adequate test of the theoretical principle, 
because the standardized measure of recruit- 
ment is not a valid indication of heterogene- 
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ity. Take two extreme examples: a small 
group, most of whose members come from 
other groups, though none of the others 
sends more than its proportionate share to 
this one; and a large group, only a small 
proportion of whose members come from 
other groups, though several of the others 
send more than their proportionate share to 
it. The first group is unquestionably more 
heterogenous than the second, but since 
there is more disproportionate recruitment 
into the second, the standarized measure of 
recruitment would classify the second group 
as more heterogenous than the first. 

Another index of the homogeneity of an 
occupational group is needed to test the 
hypothesis that heterogeneity encourages 
group members to disperse into widely dif- 
ferent occupations. The proportion of men 
in an entry occupation whose fathers were 
in the same occupation furnishes a simple 
index of homogeneity in social background.“ 
While group heterogeneity is more accurately 
indicated by the volume of inflow from dif- 
ferent origins than by the extent to which 
this volume exceeds chance expectation, the 
tendency of members to leave the group for 
different destinations is not as reliably in- 
dicated by the sheer volume of outflow as 
by the extent to which this volume exceeds 
the amount expected if outflow were gov- 
erned by statistical probabilities alone. The 
standardized index of supply already pre- 
sented, therefore, can serve as an approxi- 
mate measure of this tendency. 

The data confirm the hypothesis that the 
more homogeneous in social origins the mem- 
bers of an entry occupation are, the less 
they tend to disperse to a variety of other 
occupations in the course of their working 
lives. The rank correlation between the hom- 
ogeneity of a first occupation and the num- 
ber of present occupations to which it sup- 
plies disproportionate manpower (Table 4, 


11 The index is derived from the raw data on 
which Table 2 is based, with the percentages com- 
puted vertically instead of horizontally. The per- 
centage In the diagonal is the index of homogeneity. 
For the 17 occupations, in the order in which they 
appear in Table 4, it is: 18.6, 12.8, 7.7, 50.4, 17.4, 
4.3, 6.3, 17.5, 17.5, 23.8, 183, 16.3, 11.7, 7.8, 10.8, 
84.8, 9.9. This is admittedly a crude measure of 
homogenelty, for it neglects the degree of difference 
in social background and also ignores that some of 
the mobile men have the same social origins, 
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Column 5) is —.75.1? Great heterogeneity 
in background of the young men entering an 
occupation discourages the development of 
bonds of social solidarity among them that 
would integrate them into the occupational 
group and make them reluctant to leave it. 
This conclusion is not intended to deny that 
differences in income, prestige, and power 
between jobs are the prime movers of men 
from one to another. But these rewards vary 
widely within most of the 17 occupational 
groups, and there is much overlap between 
them. Moreover, the measure of supply from 
first to present occupations is related only 
slightly to the occupation’s status (see Col- 
umn 3). 

‘The inverse of the supply measure may, 
then, be considered a rough indication of 
occupational solidarity. The inference is that 
such solidarity is the link connecting the 
composition of occupational groups with the 
intragenerational flow of manpower, although 
we have no direct evidence on solidarity. The 
data imply that the homogeneity of social 
origins among the men starting their careers 
in various occupations affects the occupa- 
tional solidarity that ties them to their 
career lines, and that differences in occupa- 
tional solidarity, in turn, influence the flow 
of manpower out of some occupations and 
into others. 


CLASS BOUNDARIES 


Class structure, in American and other 
Western societies, is often viewed in terms 
of three broad classes—the middle class in 
nonmanual occupations, the working class 
in manual occupations, and the agricultural 
class in farming occupations. Empirical re- 
search has obtained evidence that these three 
social classes differ not only in prestige, in- 
come, and power, but also in consumption 
patterns, styles of life, patterns of associa- 
tions, and political attitudes, and in many 
other respects as well, though there is usu- 
ally considerable overlap among the three 
distributions. To be sure, many social scien- 


13 This index of homogeneity derived from the 
father-va.-first matrix is not related to the measure 
of supply from the same matrix (Column 3; rank 
correlation, +.03); nor are homogeneity and supply 
correlated if both are based on the father-vs.-present 
matrix (+.06) or the first-vs.-present matrix 
(+-.06). 
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tists would question the adequacy and even 
the validity of so simplified a view of the 
class structure. Nevertheless, it is of in- 
terest to ascertain whether this admittedly 
crude class division finds expression in occu- 
pational mobility. Specifically, do the bound- 
aries between the three social classes restrict 
the flow of manpower from one occupation 
to another? The data give a partially affirm- 
ative answer to this question, thus providing 
empirical support for a tripartite conception 
of the class structure. 

Imagine two coordinates drawn in Figure 
1, with the point of origin at an intersection 
in the major diagonal. Sixteen such pairs of 
coordinates can be drawn. Whereas 14 of 
these create an upper-right-hand field con- 
taining shaded cells, which indicate excess 
downward mobility, two of them contain no 
such values, indicating that downward mo- 
bility in excess of expectation dces not cross 
the boundary, namely, that between clerks 
and craftsmen in manufacturing, and that 
between laborers outside manufacturing and 
farmers. Although these two reveal some 
shaded cells in the lower-left field, that is, 
some cases of disproportionate upward mo- 
bility across a boundary, this is the case for 
all 16 possible coordinates. The same pro- 
cedure applied to Figure 2 yields only one 
distinct boundary, that between laborers 
outside manufacturing and farmers, The 
other one is probably obscured by the tend- 
ency of many white-collar sons to start their 
careers in manual fobs. But both bound- 
aries are again in evidence in intragenera- 
tional mobility (Figure 3), with a single 
deviant case at the farm-non‘arm bound- 

18 

Downward mobility between generations 
as well as within lifetime careers is, there- 
fore, limited by two semi-permeable bound- 
aries within the American class structure, 

18 A more refined breakdown of occupations or 
a different sample might have yielded a different 
pattern, of course: To check on the distorting effect 
the inclusion of men under 25 years of age might 
have had, since their career patterns do not yet 
conform to those of the other age cohorts, the ana- 
lysls was repeated without them. The results are 
essentially the same. There is one deviant case for 
intergenerational movements (from clerical to serv- 
ice work), whereas there was none for the larger 
sample, and there is no deviant case for intragenera~ 
tional movements, whereas there was one for the 
larger sample, 
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though these boundarles—between non- 
manual and manual and between the latter 
and farm occupations—permit upward mo- 
bility. To be sure, many individuals experi- 
ence downward mobility across these bound- 
aries. Ours is not a caste system in which 
birth secures permanent status. Thus, more 
than one-quarter of the sons of white-collar 
worsers are in manual or farm occupations, 
yet this is disproportionately few, since more 
than three-fifths of the entire labor force 
are in these occupations. The concern of this 
analysis, however, is not the success or fail- 
ure of individuals but the flow of manpower 
ameng occupational groups, specifically, the 
excess of this flow over what would be ex- 
pected under conditions of statistical inde- 
pendence. There is virtually no such excess 
flow between any two occupations down- 
ward across either boundary, whether one 
examines movements from one generation to 
the next or those within lifetime careers. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A theory of social structure should system- 
atically analyze the relations among sub- 
strictures. While I have advanced no such 
theory here, this conception has guided my 
analysis of empirical data. Investigating the 
17 occupational groups into which the 
American occupational structure can be di- 
viced, I have examined one of the various 
ways in which collectivities are related to 
each other, namely, the flow of members 
frcm one group to another. 

Decisions to employ some procedures 
rather than others entail the implicit ac- 
ceptance of certain assumptions and rejec- 
ticn of others, and it is useful to make ex- 
plicit the reasons for the major choices. 
A mobility matrix can be analyzed by com- 
bining all individuals with a given mobility 
experience (for example, all upwardly mo- 
bie from one stratum) instead of separating 
the movements between particular occupa- 
tional groups, as I have done here. My in- 
teation was intended to focus the inquiry 
or. the relations among occupational groups 
rather than the career experiences of in- 
dividuals. Even so, I could have measured 
the flow of manpower between two occupa- 
tions by the actual numbers of men involved, 
w-thout asking whether this frequency ex- 
ceeded the one expected on the assumption 
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of independence. In the first approach, the 
implicit base line from which departures 
are examined is the absence of any move- 
ment; in the second, it is a chance distri- 
bution of movements. The latter conception 
seems more appropriate for the study of 
a structure governed, after all, not by 
ascriptive but by achievement standards. 
Once the values in Table 4 were generated, 
the question arose whether to distinguish 
high from low values by the same absolute 
criterion in all columns or by the median in 
each. Since no theoretical basis for specify- 
ing an absolute criterion was apparent, the 
relative one provided by the empirical dis- 
tributions themselves was adopted.’* These 
methodological decisions governed the main 
framework of the analysis, though numerous 
others influenced it, such as the choice to 
develop a schema of types rather than pres- 
ent profiles of the various occupations.1® 
The patterns of mobility reveal two bound- 
aries that divide the American occupational 
structure into three classes—white collar, 
blue collar, and farm. Each boundary limits 
both intergenerational and intragenerational 
downward mobility between virtually any 
two occupations on either side of it to levels 
below theoretical expectation, but it permits 
upward mobility in excess of chance. No 
other possible division among these occupa- 
tional groups sets such clear-cut limits on 
downward movement between substructures. 
The extent to which an occupational group 


is recruited from various others in the pre- 


ceding generation and the extent of its in- 
tergenerational supply of manpower to a 
variety of other occupations are inversely 
related. This finding can be interpreted in 
terms of the principle that the minimum 
movements of manpower necessitated by 
changes in occupational demand have in- 
ternal repercussions in the various occupa- 


14 The major disadvantage of the absolute cri- 
terion is that in some distributions there may be 
no cases of “high” or of “low” supply, whereas the 
major disadvantage of the relative criterion is that 
it completely disregards the actual values (for in- 
stance, supply to aix occupations may be classified 

as “high” in one distribution and as “low” in 
seathen); The former disadvantage was judged 
more serious than the latter. 

18 The basic data in Tables 1-3 can, of course, 
also be used for analyses employing different frame- 
works. 
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tions that stimulate further movements. For 
an occupational group to expand to meet an 
increasing demand for its services, employ- 
ment conditions within it must be sufficiently 
advantageous to attract many outsiders, 
These advantageous conditions also make 
the occupation comparatively more attrac- 
tive to its own members and their sons, as, 
probably, does the evidence that large num- 
bers of outsiders are attracted to it, increas- 
ing ingroup attachments and the reluctance 
to move out. The opposite conditions in a 
contracting occupation due to decreasing de- 
mand undoubtedly weaken attachments to 
it and provide inducements to leave it, but 
this situation is likely to find expression in 
an excessive outward flow only if the occu- 
pation’s relative standing is not so high that 
there are few better opportunities outside. 
While the validity of these propositions can- 
not be demonstrated, they can explain the 
specific pattern of findings, namely, that 
most expanding occupations recruit much 
manpower and supply little, by our criteria, 
and that most non-expanding occupations 
recruit little, whether they supply little or 
much depending largely on their relative 
status. 

The intergenerational flow of manpower 
affects the composition of the various occu- 
pational groups, which in turn affects the 
intragenerational flow of manpower. The 
more heterogeneous in social origins the 
young men entering an occupation are, as 
indicated by the proportion whose fathers 
were in different occupations, the greater is 
their tendency to leave it later for a variety 
of other occupations. This finding suggests 
that homogeneity in background fosters so- 
cial solidarity, which lessens the inclination 
of its members to leave an occupational 
group, thereby modifying the effect on the 
flow of manpower exerted by other factors, 
such as variations in rewards among occu- 
pations. The superior employment situation 
associated with disproportionate recruit- 
ment strengthens ingroup attachment to an 
occupation, but the heterogeneity that large- 
scale recruitment tends ultimately to pro- 
duce weakens it. The flow of manpower set 
in motion by economic conditions generates 
an internal dynamics in the occupational 
structure that has an independent influence 
on the pattern of flow. 


THE TREND OF OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 
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Inter- and intragenerational mobility matrices for 1962 may be used to infer the occupation 

of certain cohorts in 1952, 1942, and 1932, on the assumption that patterns of 
mobility to these dates were the same, for men of comparable age, as the patterns observed 
in 1962. Comparison of the actual with the inferred distributions for the earlier years re- 
veals net differences between recent and earlier patterns of mobility. The recent patterns 
feature more movement into salaried (though not self-employed) jobs as professional, tech- 
nical, and kindred workers and salaried managers and officials, and less movement into 
manual and farm occupations, As of 1962 there was no immediate cause for concern that 
the American occupation structure was becoming more rigid. Projection of the present trend 
indefinitely far into the future is, however, not warranted, 


NTIL a decade or so ago, most sociolo- 
gists who wrote on the matter were 
of the opinion that the volume or rate 

of social mobility was declining.’ This con- 
clusion was questioned both by Rogoff’s 
data? for Indianapolis, pertaining to years 
around 1940 and 1910, and by critical dis- 
cussions® that pointed to flaws in the rea- 
soning and evidence then available. The 
most recent and empirically cogent explora- 
tion of the topic,4 comparing national sam- 
ples studied in 1945, 1947, 1952, and 1957, 
yields the “impression that no striking 


* This report was prepared in connection with a 
project on “Differential Fertility and Social Mo- 
bility,” supported by research grant GM-10386, U.S. 
Public Health Service. A version of this paper was 
presented at the 1964 annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association, 

1 Elbridge Sibley, “Some Demographic Clues to 
Stratification,” American Sociological Review, 7 
(June, 1942), pp. 322-330; J. O. Hertzler, “Some 
Tendencies Toward a Closed Class System in the 
United States,” Social Forces, 30 (March, 1952), pp. 
313-323; August B. Holli “Trends in Social 
Stratification: A Case Study,” American Sociological 
Review, 17 (December, 1952), pp. 679-686. 

2 Natalie Rogoff, Recent Trends in Occupational 
Mobility, Glencoe, IL: Free Presas, 1953. 

3 Gideon Sjoberg, “Are Social Classes in America 
Becoming More Rigid?” American Soctological Re- 
view, 16 (December, 1951), pp. 775-783; Ely 
Chinoy, “Social Mobility Trends in the United 
States,” American Sociological Review, 20 (April, 
1955), pp. 180-186; Gerhard E. Lenski, “Trends in 
Inter-Generational Occupational Mobility in the 
United States,” American Sociological Review, 23 
(October, 1958), pp. 514-523. 

4 Elton F. Jackson and Harry J. Crockett, Jr., 
“Occupational Mobility in the United States: A 
Point Estimate and Trend Comparison,” American 
Sociological Review, 29 (February, 1964), pp. 5-15. 


changes have occurred in mobility patterns 
and rates since World War Il... . what 
movement has occurred, however, is in the 
direction of increasing rates of movement.” 5 
Jackson and Crockett present this conclusion 
with appropriate qualifications, because of 
the defects of the original studies and 
doubts about their comparability. 

In view of the current concern for the 
“inheritance of poverty” and the perennial 
interest in whether the American social 
structure is becoming more “rigid,” further 
effort to assess the trend is not out of place. 
The present report can claim to make a con- 
tribution by virtue of its dependence on the 
most nearly definitive estimates of occupa- 
tional mobility yet made for this country. 
Lacking such estimates for the past, how- 
ever, we resort to an indirect procedure for 
ascertaining time changes in mobility pat- 
terns, which, though conceptually sound, 
entails serious possibility of measurement 
error. As in other problems of social meas- 
urement, we had best rely on the converg- 
ence of a variety of evidence, rather than 
the results of any single study. 


METHOD 


Unpublished tables from the cooperative 
study, “Occupational Changes in a Genera-. 
tion (OCG),”® provide the following infor- 


5 Ibid., p. 15. 

SUS, Bureau of the Census, “Lifetime Occupa- 
tonal Mobility of Adult Males: March 1962,” Cur- 
rent Population Reports, Series P-23, No. 11 (May 
12, 1964). These data were collected for a project 
supported by a grant (G-16233) from the Natlonal 
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mation for each of four groups of birth 
cohorts—men aged 25-34, 35-44, 45-54, 
and 55—64 in March 1962: respondent’s ma- 
jor occupation group in 1962 by major occu- 
pation of his father (or other person who 
was the head of the family) at the time 
the respondent was “about 16 years old,” 
and respondent’s occupation in 1962 by the 
occupation group of his own first job. Re- 
garding father’s occupation. or, alternatively, 
first job as the respondent’s origin status, 
the principle used here is that the origin dis- 
tribution of an older cohort can be applied 
to the transition matrix of a younger cohort 
to calculate what the destination distribu- 
tion of the older cohort would have been, 10, 
20, or 30 years ago, if it had experienced the 
same probabilities of mobility as the younger 
cohort at a comparable age. Using independ- 
ent estimates of the actual destination dis- 
’ tributions of the older cohort at the earlier 
dates, one can compare its actual with its 
“expected” distributions, attributing any 
discrepancy to (net) changes in pattern of 
mobility. 

The principle and the specific procedures 
had best be set forth formally. Let P= (py) 
be the transition matrix of an intergenera- 
tional occupational mobility table. That is, 
py is the proportion, out of all respondents 
originating in the ith category of father’s 
occupation, whose destination (status as of 
the survey date) is the jth occupation class. 
Hence py is what Carlsson? calls an “out- 
flow coefficient,” and P is what Miller 8 calls 
the “standard outflow table.” Note that 
Bypy==1.0. Let A==(a,) be the origin vector 
associated with the mobility table, i.e., a row 
vector such that 3ja;==1.0, which gives the 
proportion of respondents who originated in 
the ith occupation category. Let C= (c;) be 
the destination vector, giving the proportions 
with destinations in the jth occupation cate- 
gory, so that %,cj-=1.0. In consequence of 
these definitions, we have the identity, C= 
AP. 

Let us attach subscripts to the vectors 


Science Foundation to the University of Chicago, 
Peter M. Blau, principal investigator. 

T Gösta Carlsson, Social Mobility and Class 
Structure, Lund, Sweden: CWE Gleerup, 1958, 
p 73. 

8S. M. Miller, “Comparative Social Mobility,” 
Current Sociology, 9 (1960), p. 7. 
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and matrices to identify four birth cohorts 
of men and four years in which destinations 
are observed. Thus C,, is the destination 
vector for men in the rth cohort observed 
in year s and A,, is the origin vector for 
the same cohort, as it would have been ascer- 
tained by retrospective questions in a survey 
taken in year s. The foregoing identity now 
reads, more explicitly, Cra AnPrs. Assign 
r=0 ‘for men born in 1897-1906, r==1 for 
1907-16, 2 for 1917-26, and 3 for 1927-36. 
Let s=6 refer to 1962, s==5 to 1952, 4 to 
1942, and 3 to 1932. 

The OCG tables provide estimates of Age, 
Axa, Age, and Ase} Coe, ee te and Cas; 
and Pos, Pie, Poe, and Pae. Th as- 
sumptions are, then, that yey nya 
Aos; that Aye==Ais=Ai4; and that Age= 
Aas. Even in concept, these equations can 
only be approximate, because the cohorts 
are not closed to mortality and external mi- 
gration. Although, in practice, we may well 
assume that differential mortality and dif- 
ferential migration have negligible effects, 
we must also admit the possibility of sam- 
pling and other survey errors, A cohort re- 
porting in 1962 on father’s occupation might 
give different responses from those of the 
same cohort interrogated in 1952, even 
though the facts of their social origins could 
not have changed. Here, as elsewhere in 
mobility research, it is easier to appreciate 
the likelihood of sizeable errors, both ran- 
dom and systematic, than to estimate them 
or to devise suitable corrections. 

The remaining information required calls 
for some further approximations. A first esti- 
mate of Cos, Cys, and Cas (the occupation 
distributions of men 45-54, 35-44, and 
25-34 years old in 1952) is given by 1950 
census tables of age by occupation for the 
male experienced civilian labor force.® These 
were simultaneously adjusted to the age dis- 
tribution and the occupation distribution of 
the male experienced civilian labor force 
shown in 1952 Current Population Survey 
sample statistics.1° The adjustment assumed 


°US. Bureau of the Census, “Occupational Char- 
acteristics,” 1950 Census of Population, Special Re- 
port P-E, No. 1 B, Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1956, Tables 4 and 5. 

10 U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Aunual Report on 
the Labor Force: 1952,” Current Population Re- 
ports, Series P-50, No. 45 (July, 1953), Tables D 
and 3, 
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that the 1952 CPS figures were “true” mar- 
ginals of the age-by-occupation tabulation, 
while the 1950 census figures were initial 
estimates of the cell frequencies in such a 
tabulation, to be adjusted to the marginals. 
The procedure is the one given by Deming 
for “adjusting sample frequencies to ex- 
pected marginal totals, both sets of marginal 
totals known.” 11 There are two reasons for 
making this adjustment: (1) it uodates the 
1950 data to 1952, providing an exact co- 
hort match and allowing for nontrivial 
changes in the occupation structure over the 
two-year period; (2) it adjusts the census 
data to CPS levels, a matter of some conse- 
quence in view of systematic differences be- 
tween CPS and census data. E 

Destination distributions were also needed 
for 1942 (Cos, C14) and 1932 (Cog). Here, 
we were content to use 1940 and 1930 census 
data, matching for age and thus incurring 
a two-year slippage from a cohort match. 
Some adjustment of these census data, to 
secure comparability with the 1950 Census, 
had been made by Jaffe and Carleton, so 
these authors’ figures, for men 35-44 and 
25-34 in 1940 and 25-34 in 1930, were 
used.1# 

Actually, since concern is with mobility 
trends rather than annual fluctuations of oc- 
cupational distributions, one could argue 
that 1930 is a more pertinent basis for evalu- 
ating earlier experience than 1932, the year 
in which the Great Depression was at its 
trough. That is, 1930 data for men 25-34 
years old may more nearly represent the im- 
plicit trend as of 1932 than would data on 
men 25-34 years old in 1932. Similarly, 1940 
data are little affected by World War I, 
while in 1942 the economy was on a short- 
run war-time basis, Whatever the merit of 
this argument, however, it is well to recog- 
nize that the comparisons involving the two 
earlier years involve less adequate approxi- 
mations than those pertaining to 1952, 

Once the estimates of origin and destina- 
tion distributions are accepted, we can take 
advantage of a quite rigorous procedure for 
comparing transition matrices, even though 


n W, Edwards Deming, Statistical Adjustment of 
Data, New York: Wiley, 1943, Ch. 7. 

123 A. J. Jaffe and R. O. Carleton, Occupational 
Mobility in the United States, 1930-1960, New 
York: King’s Crown Preas, 1954, Appendix Table 1. 
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some of the matrices are unknown. Consider 
the null hypothesis, Pos==Pas, where Pos 
cannot be observed directly, On this hypoth- 
esis, AgsPsg==Ces, or, by virtue of the as- 
sumption about origin distributions, Ags 
Pse=Cas. Now, this equation could hold 
even if Pos54Pse; hence, we should have to 
be cautious in accepting the null hypothesis. 
But if AgePse>4Css, we can be quite sure 
that the null hypothesis is false. In this 
event, the set of differences, AssPss—Cas, 
shows in net terms the differences between 
the mobility patterns represented by Pse and 
Pas. ` 

The calculations just outlined can be re- 
peated using the intragenerational transition 
matrices for mobility from first job to cur- 
rent occupation, Q,,, and the first job dis- 
tributions, B,,, as origin vectors. The previ- 
ous assumptions and notation still apply, 
substituting B for A and Q for P, with the 
general identity being C,.==B,.Q,s. 

Table 1 outlines the derivation of the 
comparisons that will be made. “Expected” 
distributions are those that would have been 
produced by the transition matrix obtained 
for a younger cohort in 1962, if it had 
applied to the experience of an older cohort 
up to the same age that the younger cohort 
had attained in 1962. 

One of the transition matrices is illus- 
trated in’ Table 2. The actual origin and 
destination distributions associated with this 
particular matrix are given in lines (1) and 
(2) of Table 3. Line (3) shows the origin 
distribution for the next older cohort, and 
line (4) shows its destination distribution 
as of 1952, as estimated by the procedure 
already described. The result of the hypo- 
thetical calculation of the 1952 destination 
distribution of the older cohort is given in 
line (5). The differences, line (6), between 
“expected” and actual distributions as of 
1952 are interpreted as resulting from the 
differences between the transition matrix for 
men 25-34 years old in 1962 (Table 2) and 
the unknown transition matrix for men 25~ 
34 in 1952. That is, we can see the net re- 
sults of the fact that the two matrices were 
not identical, even though we do not know 
exactly what one of them was like. 

Observe that an extension of the scheme 
in Table 1 subsumes the possibility of com- 
paring mobility matrices to 1962 with those 
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TABLE 1. FORMAT FOR COMPARISONS OF Monraxry to 1962 wirm Mosrry To 1952, 1942, AND 1932 
Birth Cohort 
Item and Source 1927-1936 1917—1926 1907-1916 1897-1906 
Age in— 
1962 25-34 35-44 45-54 55—64 
1952 saa 25~34 35-44 45-54 
1942 wees 25-34 35-44 
1932 Ei 25-34 
Origin distribution, ascertained in 1962 
Father’s occupation (1962 OCG) As Ass Ate Avs 
First job (1962 OCG) Bes Ba Bus Bos 
Observed transition matrix to 1962 
From father’s occupation (1962 OCG) Pu Pu Pis Pos 
From first job (1962 CCG) Qm Qu Qu Qoe 
Observed (or estimated) destination 
distribution in— 
1962 (1962 OCG) Cæ Cis Cos 
1952 (1950 Census, adjusted to 1952 CPS) Cas Cus Cos 
1942 (1940 Census, Jaffe-Carleton) Nowe Cu Cos 
1932 (1930 Census, Jaffe-Carleton) so Ca 
Destination distribution expected on the 
basis of intergeneration mobility 
1952 AnP u AP AwPis 
1942 one APs AocP ss 
1932 eas AosP as 
Destination distribution expected on the 
basis of intrageneration mobility 
1952 a BaQ BroQes Boo 
1942 ees eee BreQus BosQrs 
1932 vee . vee BosQas 
Differences between expected and ob- 
served destination distributions, col- 
umn number in Table 4 
1952 f (1) (2) (3) 
1942 ae (4) (5) 
1932 ane (6) 





that will apply in the future. For example, 
AsePie is the expected destination distribu- 
tion in 1982 for men 45—54 years old at that 
time. When the 1982 data become available, 
Csg—AsePie will provide a basis for infer- 
ting differences in intergenerational mobility 
to 1962 and to 1982 for men 45-54 years 
of age, even if no OCG-type survey is car- 
ried out in 1982. 


RESULTS 


Substantively, line (6) of Table 3, re- 
peated in column (1) of Table 4, reveals 
that young men in 1962 had entered salaried 
professional and technical occupations and, 
secondarily, salaried managerial jobs in 
larger proportions than their counterparts 
in 1952, but had gone in smaller propor- 
tions into farming, operative and kindred 
jobs, craft occupations, and self-employed 
proprietorship. A virtually identical pattern 


of differences is observed, although the mag- 
nitudes are a little smaller, when the first- 
job-to-current-occupation matrices for 1962 
and 1952 are compared in column (1), lower 
panel of Table 4, In these comparisons, we 
have taken account of the fact that the 
more recent cohort had a more favorable 
starting point—as revealed by the compari- 
son of lines (1) and (3) of Table 3. One 
may, if he likes, say that “opportunities” for 
men with given origins were more favorable 
in 1962 than they were in 1952, “Oppor- 
tunities,” however, would have to be re- 
garded as a composite of greater demand 
for high-level salaried white-collar workers 
and a better-qualified supply of men to fill 
the jobs. The 1927-36 cohort, of course, 
had a higher level of educational attainment 
than the 1917-26 cohort. 

Table 4 summarizes all six sets of com- 
parisons. Much the same pattern of differ- 
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Tastxz 2, TRANSITION MATRIX Pe, MOBILITY FROM FATHER’S OCCUPATION TO RESPONDENT'S OCCUPATION IN 1962, For Mew 25 to 34 Years Orb IN 1962 
(in Percentages) 


Respondent’s Occupation in 1962 (see code in stub} 
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OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY IN THE UNITED STATES 


ences already noted for age 25-34 reappears 
in the second and third columns of Table 4, 
where the 1962-1952 comparisons concern 
the matrices for men respectively 35-44 and 
45-54 years old. A few variations in detail 
can be discerned, but there is no need to 
list all of them verbally. Perhaps the most 
interesting pattern is that contrasts between 
the 1952 and 1962 matrices tend to be most 
pronounced for the youngest age group 
(25-34) and least so for the oldest (45-54). 
This tendency is summarized in the indexes 
of dissimilarity shown at the bottom of the 
relevant columns of differences. 

The fourth and fifth columns of Table 4 
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present the two possible comparisons of 1962 
with 1942 matrices, for men 25-34 and 
35—44. The subdivision of the first two occu- 
pation groups into self-employed and sal- 
aried workers is no longer available, and 
this is a pity in view of the evidence that the 
distinction is important. The evidence is 
clear, however, that the 1962 matrices put 
larger proportions of men into these top two 
occupation groups than did the 1942 mat- 
rices, and also a larger proportion into the 
top blue-collar category, craftsmen and fore- 
men. In comparison with the 1942 matrices, 
the 1962 matrices put far fewer men into 
farm occupations and jobs as laborers. The 


TABLE 4. DIFFERENCES, IN PERCENTAGE Ponts, BETWEEN OCCUPATION DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MEN oF 
Specrriep AGES Propucep BY 1962 Mosurry MATRICES (FATHER’S OCCUPATION TO CURRENT OCCUPA- 
TION; Fmsr JOB TO CURRENT OCCUPATION) AND BY MATRICES FOR EARLIER YEARS 








1962 
Major rinis 
1962 minus 195 1 
= 9 us 2 962 minus 1942 1932 
Group (25-34) (35-44) (45-54) (25-34) (354) (25-34) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Intergeneration mobility 
Professional, technical, and kindred 
Self-employed ` 0.1 0.3 —0.1 
Salaried 66 3.8 1.5 } RI hed 9.3 
Managers, officials, and proprietors 
Salaried 1.7 2.4 0.7 2.9 5.8 1.3 
Self-employed —1.2 0.0 1.0 3 ° s 
Sales workers .2 0.1 0.3 —1.3 —1.4 —1.6 
Clerical and kindred —0.5 0.4 0.6 0.1 0.6 0.7 
Craftsmen, foremen ~1.9 —0.8 0.1 4.8 2.9 0.8 
Operatives and kindred —2.6 —2.0 0.0 —0.8 1.3 3.9 
Service 0.9 —0.3 —0.3 0.0 —1.4 0.5 
Laborers —0.5 —0.5 —1.0 —5.0 —3.6 —5.1 
Farmers —2.6 —2.6 —2.3 —5.1 —6.1 —6.2 
Farm laborers 0.2 —0.5 —0.5 —3.9 —2.5 —3.6 
Index of dissimilarity* (9.5) (6.7) (4.2) (16.1) (15.0) (16.5) 
Intrageneration mobility 
Professional, etc.: Self-employed —0.1 0.3 0.0 
Salaried 5.1 2.8 1.9 mee, = ane 7.3 
Managers, etc.: Salaried 1.5 2.4 0.9 3.1 5.4 0.8 
Self-employed —1.1 —0.4 0.5 . i ° 
Sales 0.1 0.3 0.3 —0.7 —1.0 —0.5 
Clerical —0.6 0.7 0.9 0.1 1.2 1.0 
Craftsmen, foremen —1.2 —1.0 0.2 5.0 2.3 1.1 
Operatives —2.1 —1.8 —0.4 —0.4 0.9 3.9 
Service 1.0 —0.3 —0.2 0.0 —1.7 0.6 
Laborers —0.6 —0.4 —1.1 —5.1 —3.7 —5.6 
Farmers —2.5 2.3 —2.5 —4.6 —5.8 —5.7 
Farm laborers 0.5 —0.3 —0.5 —3.2 —2.4 —2.9 
Index of dissimilarity* (8.2) (6.5) (4.7) (14.0) (14.6) (14.7) 


*Sum of positive differences. 
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comparisons for the two age groups are 
quite consistent. 

The final comparison, column (6) of Ta- 
ble 4, concerns matrices separated by three 
decades, and only one age group can be ex- 
amined. In this case the 1962 matrix as- 
signed more men to professional occupations 
and more to operative jobs than did the 
1932 matrix, and fewer men to farm occu- 
pations and jobs as laborers. 

The 1962-1942 and 1962-1932 differ- 
ences, as summarized by the indexes of dis- 
similarity, are larger than the 1962-1952 
differences. Although this is doubtless of 
substantive import, all three comparisons 
are possible for only one age group, and the 
“observed” distributions for 1942 and 1932 
are perhaps more questionable than the 1952 
distribution. 

Three points of interpretative comment are 
offered. First, the larger indexes of dis- 
similarity for the 1962-1942 and 1962-1932 
comparisons, relative to the 1962-1952 com- 
parisons, suggest that the (unknown) mobil- 
ity matrices that might have been observed 
in 1952 resemble the 1962 matrices more 
closely than would the 1942 or 1932 mat- 
rices. 

Second, the larger indexes of dissimilar- 
ity for intergenerational comparisons than 
for intragenerational comparisons indicate 
that part of the improvement in “oppor- 
tunities” over time is reflected in mobility 
from father’s occupation to first job (not 
studied here).!3 The remainder is registered 


18 See U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Lifetime Oc- 
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in intragenerational mobility, first job to 
current occupation. 

Third, the higher indexes for younger co- 
horts, noted especially in 1962, suggest that 
recent improvements in “opportunities” have 
been differentially distributed, to the ad- 
vantage of recent entrants into the working 
force. As noted above, any adequate explana- 
tion of changing “opportunity structures” 
must refer both to altered conditions of man- 
power demand and to changes in the quality 
or character of the supply. 

In summary, the 1962 matrices produced 
more “upward” mobility—particularly into 
salaried professional and ‘technical positions 
—and less “downward” mobility—into lower 
blue-collar and farm occupations—than did 
the 1952, 1942, or 1932 matrices, As of 
1962, there was little immediate cause for 
anxiety about whether the American oc- 
cupational structure was providing more 
restricted opportunities. But is is well to re- 
member that the OCG data refer to a his- 
torical experience in which the transition to 
complete industrialization was rapidly near- 
ing its end. If the movement off farms has 
been a major factor inducing upward mo- 
bility from nonfarm origins in the past, it 
is not clear what its counterpart may be in 
an era when few persons originate on farms, 
American sociology may be approaching 
another period of concern about tendencies 
producing rigidification. Repeated readings 
of the trends will be required. 


cupational Mobility of Adult Males: March 1962,” 
op. cit., for relevant data. 


NAMING CHILDREN IN MIDDLE-CLASS FAMILIES * 


ALICE S. ROSSI 
University of Chicaga 


Data on the relatives children were named after are aralysed as an empirical index to the 
subjectively salient inner core of kin in a sample of 347 -urban middle-class mothers. Kin are 
the major source of the personal names chosen for the 951 children of these women. Boys 
are more apt to be named for kin than girls, and kin-ncming declines sharply and uniformly 
with each higher order of birth. The kin for whom children were named consist largely of 
consangsineal lineal kin, one or two generations removed from the child. Analysis shows a 
trend over the past 40 years away from naming sons lor their paternal kin and daughters 
for their maternal kin, suggesting that while a structure symmetry has long existed between 
the nuclear family’s two families of origin, an affectite social symmetry between them is 


only now in the making. 


HIS paper analyzes the pattern of 

naming children in a sample of urban 

middle-class mothers as one empirical 
approach to the study of dominant solidary 
relations between married adults and their 
kin. American cultural and legal norms pre- 
scribe adherence to patronymic surnames, 
but except for semi-religious prescriptions— 
e.g., that Jews name their children after de- 
ceased relatives and Catholics use names 
that have been sanctified by the church when 
children are baptized and confirmed—Amer- 
ican parents have considerable leeway in 
choosing their children’s personal names. It 
is precisely because the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the selection of children’s names 
is permissive that naming patterns can be 
analyzed as indications of the effective social 
ties between parents and their kin. 

A parent may name a child for a specific 
individual genealogically related to the child, 
for a specific individual outside the kin net- 
work, such as a friend of the parents or a 
literary, biblical or historical figure, or he 
may be guided purely by an aesthetic prefer- 
ence for the name itself. The preliminary 
question posed in this paper has to do with 
the balance among these alternatives in the 
naming patterns of urban middle-class par- 
ents. 

Of more basic significance, however, are 


*I am indebted to Clifford Geertz, Willam 
Goode, Robert Merton and Peter Rossi for critical 
comments and suggestions concerning an early draft 
of this paper. The data were gathered under a re- 
search grant from the National Science Foundation, 
and analyzed under an NIMH research grant 
USPHS-MH-07235) and Research Career Develop- 
ment Award (USPHS-K3MH-23768). 


two problems concerning American kin re- 
lationsnips, which the naming data illumi- 
nate. First, what is the subjectively salient 
segment of the total network of recognized 
kin? A few studies have attempted to map 
the tctal genealogy of recognized kin in 
westera societies. Firth? has shown that in 
the B-itish working class, the network of 
recognized kin is relatively small, shallow 
in gererational depth and largely confined 
to collaterals no more distant than third- 
order relationships, Codere,? working with 
a sample of upper middle-class Vassar stu- 
dents, reports an extremely low knowledge- 
ability of kin among her students. A sociolo- 
gist’s concern, however, is with the salient 
inner core of kin, the relatives who have 
subjective significance to people, rather than 
with 3 genealogical map of all recognized 
kin, , 

An empirical index to this subjectively 
defined inner core of kin may be derived 
from the relatives for whom children are 
named. The “shape” of this inner core can 
be gauged by considering the generational 
depth and collateral range of these relatives. 
Thus, if all children were named after kin 
related to them through their fathers, this 
woulc indicate that the patronymic surname 
prescription is supplemented by subjectively 
felt tes to the paternal side of the family. 
If a large proportion of children were named 
after deceased relatives three or more gen- 


1 Reymond Firth, Two Studies of Kinship in 
Londen, London: Athlone Press, 1956. 

2 Helen Codere, “A Genealogical Study of Kin- 
ship i2 the United States,” Psychiatry, 18 (1955), 
pp. 65-80. 
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erations removed from the child, this would 
similarly reveal the subjective significance 
to parents of the family’s continuity into the 
past. 

Another perspective on the naming data 
focusses on the variation among children 
in the kinship significance they have for 
their families, for not all children in a family 
are equally likely to be named after rela- 
tives. Relatives also vary in the social and 
emotional significance they have for parents 
when they name their children. 

Second, has the shape of the effective 
inner core of the kin network changed in 
the past several decades? An analysis of 
children’s names provides a unique basis 
for a study of change: children are named 
at birth, and hence the children’s ages can 
be used for a rough estimate of changes in 
the extent and type of naming for kin. 
The mothers interviewed range from their 
early twenties to their Jate sixties, and their 
“children,” whose personal names were in- 
vestigated, range in age from a month to 
47 years of age.® Classifying the children 
into four age groups effectively classifies the 
naming data into the past four decades, from 
the 1920’s through the 1950s. 

Most social data do not provide so unam- 
biguous an index of change. Life-cycle 
change is usually difficult to separate from 
generational change: for example, if per- 
sons over 60 years of age interact with 
their adult siblings to a much greater extent 
than adults between 20 and 40, this may 
indicate either that siblings become more 
important as people grow older, or that the 
role of siblings in adult life has declined 
during the past 30 years,* An index anchored 


8 The 347 mothers in the sample (37 childless 
women, included in the original sample of 384 mar- 
ried women, were excluded from this analysis) had 
a total of 951 children. Fifty per cent were ten 
years of age or younger (most of them born during 
the 1950’s); 25 per cent were between 11 and 20 
years of age (1940s); 12 per cent, between 21 and 
30 years of age (1930's); and 13 per cent were over 
30 (1920's or earHer). To simplify discussion, all 
of them will be referred to here as “children,” 
though one quarter of them are full adults. 

4 Actually, few Hfe-cycle differences in the role 
of siblings in the Hves of the women interviewed 
were found in this sample. Mothers who have 
young children at home are more apt to phone 
their local siblings frequently rather than visit with 
them frequently, but more than half of the mothers 
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in a common point in the life cycle is ex- 
empt from this interpretive difficulty. , 

Another advantage to the use of personal 
names as an index of change is the high 
probability of reliable recall on the part 
of the mothers: since both the child and 
the relative he is named for are persons of 
particular significance to the parent, one 
may expect on a priori grounds that the re- 
sponses of a 60 year-old mother to questions 
concerning the name she gave her son 40 
years ago are seldom less reliable than those 
of a 25 year-old mother concerning her two- 
year-old son. 


SOURCE OF DATA 


Semi-structured interviews, designed to 
provide extensive information on several ma- 
jor dimensions of American middle-class kin 
relationships, were conducted with 384 
women. The sample was randomly drawn 
from three neighborhoods in the Chicago 
area, each representing a “typical” middle- 
class ecological setting: a suburban neigh- 
borhood at the southwest periphery of the 
city, a housing development half-way þe- 
tween the outer fringe and the downtown 
Loop, and four high-rise apartment build- 
ings, three of them on the near North side 
of Chicago. Areas were chosen to maximize 
representation of upper middle-class fam- 
ilies, more often the objects of theoretical 
speculation than of empirical research. Their 
presence in this sample is indicated by the 
income distribution: 25 per cent of the 
families have incomes over $20,000 a year, 
46 per cent have incomes between $10,000 
and $20,000, and 29 per cent have incomes 
between . $7,000 and $10,000. Interviews 


at every stage of the life cycle are in contact with 
their local siblings at least twice a month. Close to 
40 per cent of those with local siblings are in tele- 
phone contact with them ten or more times a 
month, When asked whether they feel closer to 
siblings or to friends, the majority of the mothers 
chose their siblings. The youngest ones were more 
likely to mention friends, but even here, the 
majority chose their brothers and sisters. The sib- 
ling bond is evidently of considerable emotional 
significance to adult women, not only during the 
declining years of old age, as Cumming and 
Schneider show, but at all stages of the adult Hfe 
cycle. (Cf. Elaine Cumming and David M. 
Schnelder, “SibHng Solidarity: A Property of 
American Kinship,” American Anthropologist, 63 
(1961), pp. 498-507.) 
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were conducted in 1961 with the wives of 
the breadwinners in the household (93 per 
cent), or with female heads of households 
who were widowed (6 per cent) or divorced 
(1 per cent). 

The sample is marked by religious and 
ethnic heterogeneity. Thirty-nine per cent 
of the women interviewed were Protestant, 
35 per cent Catholic, 20 per cent Jewish, and 
6 per cent “other” or “none.” In 40 per cent 
of the cases, the woman’s four grandparents 
were all born in the U.S.; 30 per cent, had 
two or more grandparents born abroad, 25 
per cent had at least one parent born abroad, 
and 5 per cent were themselves of foreign 
birth. Space precludes consideration of re- 
ligious and ethnic differences in this paper, 
but analysis to be reported elsewhere indi- 
cates no basic difference by religion or eth- 
nicity in the essential pattern of naming chil- 
dren. 

The naming data consist of responses to 
the following questions: “Are any of your 
children (is your child) named after some- 
one on your or your husband’s side of the 
family?” If the answer was yes, the re- 
spondent was asked which child, its sex and 
birth order, and which relative each child 
was named after. Mothers were also asked: 
“Are any of your children (is your child) 
named after someone not. related to you or 
your husband?”, followed by probes as to 
which child and exactly whom the child was 
named after. 


NAMING AS AN INDEX OF POSITIVE AFFECT 


Parents are unlikely to name a child for 
a friend unless they have considerable per- 
sonal regard and affection for him, but this 
ig not necessarily the case in naming chil- 
dren for relatives. Conceivably some large 
proportion of kin-naming is a meaningless 
retention of a traditional pattern, as for 
example, when a child is named for one of 
his grandparents despite hostile or ambi- 
valent feelings between the parents and the 
grandparents. In fact, naming in this in- 
stance might be a painless way to ease 
stressful relations between the parent and 
his or her parent or parent-in-law. 

A variety of evidence shows that naming 
a child for a relative is a valid indicator of 
positive feelings between the parents and 
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their kin. This evidence may be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) More than a dozen items in the ques- 
tionnaire reveal attitudes toward relatives, 
e.g., whether the mothers feel closer to their 
siblings or their friends, the amount of con- 
tact maintained with parents and siblings 
and their families, whether relatives are 
visited during vacations, ‘whether the re- 
spondent would like to have relatives take 
care of her children in the event something 
happened to her and her husband, etc. A 
summary score, weighted to take account of 
the relative’s existence and availability, was 
based on these items. This Kin Involvement 
Score is positively related to the tendency 
to name children after kin: 90 per cent of 
the mothers who scored high on Kin In- 
volvement had named at least one child 
after a relative, in contrast to 45 per cent 
of the mothers who scored low on Kin In- 
volvement. : 

(2) Naming children after relatives is 
positively related to close relations between 
children and their relatives: 50 per cent of 
the mothers who report that all their children 
were named after relatives also report that 
all their children have at least one close 
relationship with a relative, in contrast to 
26 per cent among those who named none 
of their children after kin, 

(3) On the assumption that the grand- 
parents are relatives most likely to evoke 
the “balm to ruffled feelings” function of 
naming, every case in which a child was 
named for a grandparent was examined for 
evidence of the quality of relations between 
that particular grandparent and the child 
and his parents. Of the 173 grandparents 
for whom children were named, 55 were still 
living and residing in the Chicago area. In 
31 of these 55 cases, close relations were 
reported between the particular grandparent 
and at least one child in the family. No such 
close grandparent-grandchild relationship 
was reported in 17 cases, but the interviews 
indicated warmth, considerable contact, and 
no tension between the two older genera- 
tions, 

Two factors affected relations between lo- 
cal grandparents and their grandchildren- 
namesakes, One is situational: the grand- 
child is already grown and settled in another 
community, and although the mothers main- 
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tain close contact with their parents or in- 
laws, their children are not reported to have 
any particularly close relations with their 
grandparents. The second factor is the 
greater intimacy of parents with their mar- 
ried daughters than with their married sons. 
A number of mothers whose children were 
named for paternal grandparents report that 
these grandparents are liked and seen, but 
that they have married daughters in the 
Chicago area with whom they spend more 
time. As one woman explained, “My father- 
in-law visits his daughters’ families so often 
we rarely get to see him.” Another woman 
says she feels just as close to her husband’s 
family as to her own, but her children rarely 
get a chance to see their paternal grandpar- 
ents, because “my mother-in-law has three 
daughters and is very involved with them 
and their children. We only get to see her 
once a month, and unfortunately this is 
usually after our kids are bedded down.” 5 
Analysis of other interview data strongly 
supports the view that parents are affective 
monitors between children and their kin. 
Hence, if close relations are reported be- 
tween a child and a relative, there is invari- 
ably a positive bond between the child’s 
parent and that relative. Conversely, tension 
between the adults is an effective barrier to 
closeness between children and the relative 
in question, This was neatly illustrated in 
one family in which the paternal grand- 
mother had been a member of the household 


5 This is consistent with another finding: women 
who had at least one son and one daughter were 
asked whether they feel closest to thelr sons or to 
their daughters. Among those who made a choice, 
no sex preference was indicated by those whose 
oldest child was under six years of age (47 per 
cent chose daughters, 53 per cent sons). Some 
preference was shown for sons during the school 
years (32 per cent chose daughters, 68 per cent 
sons), but when at least one child was married, 80 
per cent chose daughters, 20 per cent sons. Parents 
must relate to a married child’s household, no 
longer to the individual child. The home itself, daily 
rituals, care of children and so on, are more familiar 
in a married daughter’s home than a married son’s 
home, probably making easler and hence more fre- 
quent interaction with and preference for married 
daughters, A child, then, is very likely to prefer 
maternal to paternal grandparents, and this is 
indeed the pattern that characterized close grand- 
parent-grandchild relationships, (These findings will 
be presented in detail in a subsequent paper on 
relations between children and their relatives.) 
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for five years. Only the youngest child, born 
while the grandmother lived with the family, 
is now reported to have close relations with 
the grandmother. The mother explained: 
“She doesn’t remember all the fuss and ten- 
sion that existed, as the older children do. 
She’s the only one who goes with my hus- 
band to visit my mother-in-law. The others 
share my feelings and stay at home with me.” 

Tension existed between parent and grand- 
parent in only seven cases, and in five of 
these the grandparent was at a markedly 
lower social-status level than the married 
children or children-in-law. One family situ- 
ation illustrates the pattern found in these 
cases: a doctor’s daughter was named for her 
maternal grandmother, a woman who had 
not completed elementary school and who | 
had married a local carpenter, The ten year- 
old girl is very close to her maternal aunt, a 
college graduate like her mother, but not to 
her maternal grandmother whose namesake 
she is. The aunt is seen several times a 
month, though she lives ten miles away, 
whereas the grandmother, who lives only a 
few blocks away, is seen only once a month.® 
Apart from these few cases, the great ma- 


jority of the mothers who report naming a 


child for a grandparent, also report close 
relations with that grandparent on the part 
of their children or themselves. 

(4) The mothers enjoyed. talking about 
naming their children and often gave de- 
tailed explanations concerning their choice, 
A few reported that they purposely avoided 


¢ It should not be inferred from these instances 
that social mobility generally or sharply inhibits 
association and affect between older parents and 
thelr married children. The effects of mobility on 
kin relationships are complex and not nearly as 
marked as they are commonly assumed to be. The 
Duncan-Hatt occupational rating scores were used 
to compare the occupational status level of chil- 
dren's fathers with that of their paternal and 
maternal grandfathers, and contrasting mobility 
types were extracted from the sample for a special 
analysis of mobility effects. When husbands have 
been “upwardly mobile” from both families of 
origin (ie. at least ten points higher than their 
own fathers and their wives’ fathers), 79 per cent 
name at least one child for a relative, and 48 per 
cent report at least one close relationship between 
a child and a relative. If the fathers are “stable” 
middle class, the comparable figures are 94 per cent 
for kin-naming and 64 per cent for close relation- 
ships. Thus, the effect of mobility on close ties 
with kin is clearly present, but slight. 
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naming a child after a particular relative be- 
cause they disliked that relative, but no re- 
spondent mentioned any dislike or ambiva- 
lence toward a relative a child was named 
after. 

From these four crude validity tests, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that naming 
a child for a relative is in most cases a 
symbolic act reflecting positive feelings be- 
tween the parents and the specific relatives 
for whom children are named, or a positive 
valence on the part of parents toward their 
kin in general, Naming is not restricted by 
the physical proximity of relatives, as is 
visiting or the exchange of services. Indeed, 
naming children after relatives is independ- 
ent of the availability of kin in the local 
community: families with very few relatives 
in the Chicago area are no less apt to name 
at least one child after a relative than those 
with a very large proportion of their kin in 
local residence. Naming a child after a rela- 
tive is not merely a gesture of solidarity with 
a particular relative; it may be a symbolic 
means for linking the parents and their chil- 
dren to some emotionally significant aspect 
of the past. 


BASIS OF CHOICE IN NAMING CHILDREN 


Kin are the major source of the personal 
names chosen for children in this sample. 
For the 951 children described, 590 (62 per 
cent) were named after a particular relative; 
only 45 (5 per cent) were explicitly named 
for a particular individual not genealogically 
related to the child, and the remaining 316 
(33 per cent) were not explicitly named for 


anyone; their names are presumed here to. 


be chosen on the basis of parents’ personal 
preferences.” 


TNo further information was secured concern- 
ing this residual group. Some of the children in 
this category actually have names identical to those 
of relatives, but coding was based on the mother’s 
judgment as to whether this was naming for a rela- 
- tive. Children whose mothers said “John has the 
same name as his uncle but we didn’t name him fer 
his uncle. We just liked the name” were excluded 
from the category “named after kin.” Similarly, 
numerous cases of claimed “naming for a relative” 
meee a considerable change in the name itself, 

in naming a son “Allen” for his grandmother 
“Alice,” “when we thought we wouldn’t have any 

girls,” or reversing the names so that a Donald J. 

became a J. Donald or a Tom Curtis became Curtis 
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This tells only part of the story, however, 
concerning the prevalence of naming chil- 
dren efter kin, These 951 children are mem- 
bers cf just 347 families. Considered as a 
characteristics of families rather than of ckil- 
dren, the incidence of kin-naming is even 
higher: only 16 per cent of these families do 
not heve a single child named for a relative; 
36 per cent have at least one but not all 
childr2n named for relatives; and in 48 per 
cent of the families all the children have 
kin-names.6 Thus, in five out of every six 
families, at least one child was named for a 
relative. 

Ths raises the question of what deter- 
mines which child is named for a relative. 
Both sex and birth order are important de- 
terminants of kin-naming. As shown in Table 
1, boys are more apt to be named after kin 
than girls, and kin-naming declines sharply 
and uniformly with each higher order birth. 


SEX AND KIN-NAMING 


Al-hough women are more closely tied to 
family and kin relationships, sons are more 
apt to bear kin names. This suggests a spe- 
cial type of functional complementarity be- 
tween the sexes. Women play the more cru- 
cial zole in family and kin activities, while 
men are the symbolic carriers of the temporal 
continuity of the family.” A Smith son will 


Tom. The guide throughout was merely whether 
the mother herself subjectively defined the act as 
naming her child after a particular relative. 

8A small sample of working-class families, in- 
terviewed with the same questionnaire as a class 
project in a methods seminar, showed less tendency 
to neme children after relatives: only 37 per cent 
named all their children after relatives. Since the 
averege number of children is 2.68 in these working- 
class families, compared with 2.46 in the middle- 
class sample, the proportion of children named 
after kin shows an even sharper class contrast. 

? Ta his recent analysis of Japanese kinship, Befu 
points to a functional differentiation between 
patrilineal descent, which assures the temporal con- 
tinuizy of the family, and the bilateral personal 
kindred, which is concerned with the spatial, im- 
medinte existence of the group in resolving recurrent 
problems, celebrating life crises, and expressing 
solidarity of kin ties, “Analytically speaking, the 
primary function of the patrilineal descent rule is 
to insure the perpetuity of the family as a cor- 
porate group from generation to generation; the 
primary function of the bilateral descent rule is 
concerned with the management of day-to-day 
activities .... this functional division is what en- 
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Taste 1. Kin-Namono of Carpren sy Bers Orper asp Sex or Camp 
(Per cent named after relatives) 


A SOWS?S cccccsccccccaeseveseeae 10 

(477) 
Birth Order of Sons: 

See aaee aesa acalnaoeie sesa 78 
(279) 

Soo saa deieavseaw enw GR pete .. 65 
(122) 

Sp aeai ena ones. sats a's vie Guales 57 
(49) 

Sys evans date mnie outs 37 
or higher (27) 


52 E wish oie N E vee rarer A Daughters 
(474) 
Birth Order of Daughters: 
GI errioa EEE E E . D, 
(285) 
BT EE A TET D, 
(114) 
a EE IE S D, 
(41) 
PEE E NA EE EE E es D, 
(34) or higher 





remain a Smith; a Smith daughter may be- 
come a Jones. Parents may feel closer to 
their daughters than to their sons as they 
grow older, but it is the son who is important 
for the social prestige and perpetuation of 
the family name. In industrial society, a 
son’s status is secured through occupational 
achievement rather than by a patrilineal in- 
heritance of property, but the contemporary 
young man who enters the occupational 
world to “make a name for himself,” is, from 
the point of view of his parents and paternal 
kin, making their names known. From this 
perspective, women’s kinship roles focus on 
collateral extension of social ties, men’s on 
generational temporal extension. 

Additional data support the view that sons 
are of special symbolic significance to the 
temporal continuity of the family. Only 45 
children in the sample were named for per- 
sons outside the family, and 27 of these are 
daughters. For the 18 sons, religious-biblical 
names are most common, while girls are 
most often named after a friend of the 
mother. The girl? names symbolize their 
mothers’ contemporary social relations, 
whereas the majority of the non-kin boys’ 
names are rooted in the past, linked to re- 
ligious tradition.2° 
ables the two systems of descent to co-exist in the 
same social system.” See Harumi Befu, “Patrilineal 
Descent and Personal Kindred in Japan,” American 
Anthropologist, 65 (1963), pp. 1328-1341. 

10 None of the 14 friends were deceased at the 
time the daughters were named after them, and 
their mothers’ comments show that naming is a 
mark of long-standing affection for their friends. 
In contrast, three of the eight friends for whom 
sons were named were deceased at the time, and in 
two cases, the comments almost verge on a hopeful 


belief in the magic effect of naming. One woman 
named a son for a “dear friend of ours who died 





Tasit 2. Non-Kin Naminc of CHED 
Total Sons Daughters 


Type of Non-Kin 
Religious-biblical 19 10 9 
Friend of child’s mother 14 1 13 
Friend of child’s father 5 5 Se 
Mutual friend of parents 3 2 1 
Other * 4 Jk 4 
Total Number of Cases: 45 18 27 


* A film star, a Swedish king, and two heroines of 
fiction, 


Furthermore, boys’ names are more tradi- 
tional, less currently fashionable than girls’ 
names. Though not specifically requested, the 
names of 30 per cent of the children were 
recorded in the interview schedules, Of these, 
only 33 different first names were cited for 
174 boys, but 52 different first names were 
cited for the 108 girls.1! 


just before my son was born. He was a brilliant, 
admirable person, and we hoped our son, by kav- 
ing the same name, would be the same.” Another 
remarked that a friend had been a meticulous, neat 
person, and her 11 year-old son is the same, “so 
you see, naming worked.” 

11 New names are constantly added to the cultural 
repertory of first names. One analysis of girls’ 
names points out the contrast in the cultural 
source of new names during the past century, from 
“flower” names like Violet, Lily and Daisy and 
“jewel” names like Pearl and Ruby, introduced 
during the Victorian period, to such currently 
popular names as Dawn, Sandra, Deborah and 
Marlene, drawn from stars: of the entertainment 
world. See Linwood Sleigh and Charles Johnson, 
Tke Book of Giri? Names, London: Harrap, 1962. 
Williams found a correlation between new names 
in the baptismal records of the English village he 
studied and their appearance in London newspaper 
birth announcements, suggesting that names trickle 
down the class system in rural England. See W.M. 
Williams, The Sociology of an English Village, 
London: Routledge, 1956, p. 230. 
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Although the typical pattern was to name 
a child after just one relative, 16 per cent of 
the children were named for two or more 
relatives—the first name for one relative, 
the middle name for another relative. ‘That 
their parents were showing particularly 
strong involvement with their kinsmen in 
this multiple kin-naming is suggested by the 
fact that 40 per cent of these 86 mothers 
have high Kin Involvement Scores, com- 
pared with 28 per cent of the other 261 
mothers in the sample. First-born sons are 
most likely to be named for two or more 
relatives (24 per cent of first-born sons, 9 
per cent of second-born sons, 16 per cent of 
first-born daughters, and 7 per cent of sec- 
ond-born daughters). And as one would ex- 
pect if sons are more significant as perpetu- 
ators of the family, they are named after 
paternal kinsmen more frequently than 
daughters are. Table 3 shows that the two 
or more relatives sons are named for are 
either both paternal kin or one from each 
side of his family, rarely only maternal kin. 
The strong tendency is for daughters to rep- 
resent the fusion of the two sides of the 
family: 72 per cent are named for one pa- 
ternal and one maternal relative. The inte- 
grative role women play in the family seems 
to be anticipated in the naming of children. 

This interpretation can be carried a final 
step by examining the specific combinations 
of relatives these sons and daughters are 
named after. For the sons, 54 per cent were 
named for both father and paternal grand- 
father; 28 per cent for the two grandfathers, 
18 per cent for father and maternal grand- 
father. For the daughters, the two grand- 
mothers account for 72 per cent of the cases; 
only 14 per cent were named for mother and 
maternal grandmother, and 14 per cent for 


TABLE 3. PATERNAI~MATERNAL BALANCE IN 
MULTELE Krr-Naminc oF Sons 
AND DAUGHTERS 


Type of Multiple 
Kin-Naming Sons Daughters 

Only Paternal Kin 44% 11% 
Only Maternal Kin 8 17 
Both Paternal and Maternal Kin 48 72 

100 100 
Total Number Named for two 

(35) 


or more relatives: (59) 
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mother and paternal grandmother. The dom- 
inant tendency in multiple kin-naming of 
sons is clearly an extension of the direct 
ascendant paternal line, whereas the two 
sides of the family are fused in daughters’ 
names. 


BIRTH ORDER AND KIN-NAMING 


The strong association between birth order 
and kin-naming of children (see Table 1) 
has several interesting implications. The 
birth of a first child entails a major change 
not only in the structure of the nuclear fam- 
ily, but in many cases in the structure of the 
larger kin network. If the baby is the first 
member of a new generation in the family 
line, his birth marks the acquisition of new 
kin roles for his parents? parents and parents’ 
siblings: they become grandparents, aunts 
and uncles upon his birth. The birth of a 
first grandson may have very special signifi- 
cance for both sets of grandparents. For his 
paternal grandparents, he is in the direct 
patrilineal line—their hold on immortality.4 
But for a sizable minority of maternal grand- 
parents, too, the first grandson has special 
significance. A third of the mothers have no 
brothers, either because they are only chil- 
dren (12 per cent) or because they have only 
sisters (19 per cent). In these situations, 
the maternal grandparents may take special 


18 Twelve per cent of the mothers were “only” 
children, hence their first-born was their parents’ 
first grandchild. Another 31 per cent of the mothers 
were the oldest among their siblings. Assuming, 
conservatively, that only half of these oldest chil- 
dren were also the first In their sibling set to marry 
and to have a child, then for at least a quarter of 
the maternal kin, the respondent’s first-born child 
was the first grandchild or first nephew or niece 
in the family. 

13 An analysis of close relations between children 
and their kin shows the same birth-order relation- 
ship reported for kin-naming: first-born children 
are more apt than Iater-borns to have close rela- 
tions with kin. The mothers’ explanations for the 
importance of their first-born children to various 
relatives stressed exactly this point: for example, 
“Billy is very special to my husband’s parents: he 
is THE X as far as they are concerned—having the 
family name, and the same first name as my hus- 
band’s grandfather;” “He’s a bit of immortality 
to them. (How so?) Well, they know the family 
is continuing through him;” or “He was the first 
grandchild in the family; they became grand- 
parents because of him, so he’s always been very 
special.” 
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pleasure in having a grandson precisely be- 
cause they had had no sons, and hence no 
direct male descendant to perpetuate the 
family name. In contrast, granddaughters 
are neither of special symbolic importance 
for the perpetuation of the paternal line, nor 
a novelty, because they are girls, to their 
maternal grandparents. 

These observations on the particular im- 
portance of first-born children to their par- 
ents and kin add a new dimension to previ- 
ous findings on the correlates of birth order 
in psychological literature. MacArthur 44 
found first-borns to be more adult-oriented, 
more studious, less gregarious than later- 
borns, among Harvard students and their sib- 
lings, and again, 14 years later, among the 
children of these Harvard alumni. In a study 
of birth order and sociometric choice, 
Schachter 1° found that first-borns were con- 
siderably less popular than later-borns. Sev- 
eral older studies have shown that first-borns 
are greatly over-represented among eminent 
scholars and scientists,1® and more recently, 
Schachter has demonstrated that first-borns 
are increasingly over-represented at each 
higher level of educational attainment." 
Harris’ recent historical analysis 78 of first- 
born compared with later-born sons suggests 
a contrast by birth order in cognitive style. 
One major differentiating factor, Harris 
claims, is that parents require, and stimulate, 
greater cognitive stretch on the part of their 
first-born. Having no generational peers to 


14 Charles MacArthur, “Personalities of First and 
Second Children,” Psychiatry, 19 (1956), pp. 47-54. 

15 Stanley Schachter, “Birth Order and Socio- 
metric Choice,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 68 (1964), pp. 453-456. 

18 Among the better known studies are: Francis 
Galton, English Men of Science: Their Nature and 
Nurture, London: Macmillan, 1874; Havelock Ellis, 
A Study of British Genius, London: Hurst and 
Blackett, 1904; James Cattell and Dean R. Brim- 
hall, American Men of Science, Garrison, N.Y.: 
Science Press, 1921. Anne Roe’s studies of scientists 
are more recent: “A Psychological Study of Emi- 
nent Biologists,” Psychological Monographs, 65 
(1951), “A Psychological Study of Physical Scien- 
tists”, Genetic Psych. Monographs, 43 (1951), pp. 
121-239, and The Making of A Sctentist, New 
York: Dodd, Mead, 1953. 

17 Stanley Schachter, “Birth Order, Eminence and 
Higher Education,” American Sociological Review, 
28 (1963), pp. 757-768. 

18 Irving Harris, The Promised Seed, Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1964. 
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mediate between the adult world and the 
child’s, first-borns develop greater adult-ori- 
entation and an early ability to perceive the 
world in more complex terms. 

I propose that these varied findings re- 
lated to birth-order correlates are connected 
in a developmental sequence of the following 
sort. The first-born has an edge over the 
later-born from the moment of birth, both 
within the nuclear family and in the wider 
kin group. Particularly if he is a boy, his 
special importance to parents and relatives 
may be communicated in many subtle ways 
during his early childhood, encouraging the 
development of a self-image as the one who 
must make his mark on the world, not merely 
for his own sake, but for his family’s. As 
first grandson, first nephew and first child, 
his motivation to succeed may be more in- 
tense than that of his younger siblings. His 
position in the smaller world of the nuclear 
family contributes to this motivational in- 
tensity, because an eldest child is assigned 
greater responsibility, because he experiences 
more cognitive stimulation interacting with 
adults in the family, and because he receives 
an early socialization in superordinate roles, 
as his parents’? “foreman” in relation to 
younger siblings. Consequently he seeks 
praise and rewards from adults more than 
from peers, and is less congenial with mem- 
bers of his own generation, though he relates 
easily to members of the older generation. 
He begins his schooling with a positive orien- 
tation to teachers, and a motivational drive 
predisposing him to earn higher grades,’ 
which in turn carries him to higher levels of 
education and then to greater occupational 
success than his younger siblings achieve. 

For a girl, this developmental sequence 
may take a quite different direction, unless 


19 Schachter shows that in a Minneapolis high 
school group, “at each family size the grades for 
first-born students are somewhat better than the 
mean grades of their later-born compatriots.” 
(“Birth Order, Eminence, and Higher Education,” 
op. cit, p. 766). Since the literature on intelligence 
and birth order reports inconclusive and inconsist- 
ent results, the minimal conclusion to be drawn is 
that although intelligence may differ little or not at 
all by birth order, there is a good deal of evidence 
that the first-born have greater motivational drive. 
Roe found that this greater motivational drive is 
the major characteristic differentiating “eminent” 
scientists from those less eminent but highly com- 
petent. 


NAMING IN MIDDLE-CLASS FAMILIES 


she is the only child. Her expected role is 
integrative and adaptive, turned inward to 
the world of family and kin, not outward to 
the world of occupational success. A first- 
born girl may develop the same character- 
istics as a first-born boy—the social-psycho- 
logical traits of a relatively dominant, 
responsible, highly motivated person, pre- 
disposed to educational success—but these 
will be more apt to find an outlet in her 
roles as wife, mother, sister and grandmother, 
than in extra-familial roles. This may be 
the significance of Allen’s finding that sons 
of first-born mothers are more successful 
than sons of later-born mothers.?° 

In this context, an additional finding is of 
special interest. First-born women and men, 
particularly women, are more apt to be kin- 
keepers *1 in their families, people who are 
particularly knowledgeable about their kin 
and who keep vital and meaningful the in- 
terpersonal ties among them. The adult kin- 
keeper role may begin with the childhood 
experience of being the first child, grand- 
child or niece in the family, an experience 
that provides the extra margin of involve- 
ment, affection and responsibility toward 
family members that later-born children are 
less apt to develop. 

Thus birth order has different social and 
psychological consequences for girls than it 
does for boys. An adult-oriented, studious 
and ambitious first-born male must express 
these qualities through educational and 
occupational achievement, but first-born 


20 Allen attempted to trace the early family in- 
fluences that distinguish the more from the less suc- 
cessful Methodist ministers, and he reports that 
first-borns are predominant among the most suc- 
cessful ministers (Bishops). But it is equally inter- 
esting that the mothers of the successful ministers 
were themselves only or eldest children, and more 
likely to be persons “whose counsel was sought by 
friends and neighbors” than was true of the mothers 
of Jess successful ministers. See Philip J. Allen, 
“Childhood Backgrounds of Success in a Profes- 
sion,” American Sociological Review, 20 (1955), 
pp. 186-190. 

21 Kinkeepers are analogous to Firth’s “pivotal 
kin” concept in his study of British working-class 
kinship, of. cit, and to the “connecting relatives” 
discussed by Elizabeth Bott, Family and Social 
Network, London: Tavistock Publications, 1957. 
Analysis of close relations between children and 
their kin shows that women figure twice as often 
as men: two-thirds of the 780 relatives involved in 
close relations with a child in the family are women. 
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women have alternative outlets. They may 
choose those similar to a man’s in extra- 
familial roles, or those geared, like the kin- 
keeper role, to sex role expectations in the 
context of family life, or they may try to 
live in both worlds at once.*? 

A few of these interpretative suggestions 
can be substantiated with data from the 
present study. Since 25 per cent of the chil- 
dren were over 21 years of age, their average 
level of educational attainment and socio- 
economic status can be assessed. Table 4 
shows that first-borns exceed last-borns in 
their mean number of years of completed 
schooling and in their mean SES score. The 


TABLE 4, EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AND SES or 
ADULT CHILDREN, BY Bieta ORDER AND Sex 


First- Middle Last- 
Born Chid Born 








Mean Number of Years 


of Schooling: 
Sons 16.9 15.6 14.5 
Daughters 15.3 15.2 14.1 
Mean Duncan~Hatt 
Occupational Rating: 
Sons 75.4 69.9 58.2 
Daughters 68.0 68.2 62.1 





relationship is striking in the case of grown 
sons, slight but consistent in the case of 
grown daughters. First and last-born sons 
are even more sharply distinguished by the 
proportion who have obtained an advanced 
degree beyond the bachelor’s: none of the 
29 last-born adult sons had such degrees, 
but 20 of the 45 adult first-born sons held 
advanced degrees, and are doctors, lawyers, 
professors and psychiatrists. Very few grown 
daughters had gone beyond a college degree, 
but six who did were first-born, only one 
a last-born daughter. 

For a son to obtain a college degree is the 
normal expectation among middle-class fam- 
ilies. Less schooling than this may therefore 
be taken as a crude index of low achievement ' 


32 A woman who remains in the geographic area 
in which she grew up has an opportunity to express 
these qualities in the kinkeeper role, but if she 
moves to a new community after her marriage, she 
has no larger kin setting in which to play this role 
and as a result may “run things” in local clubs and 
organizations-—and in the lives of her children, with 
results familiar to many clinicians, 
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on the part of a son, and a doctorate or ad- 
vanced professional degree may be taken as 
an index of Aigh achievement. According to 
the interpretation offered above, high-achiev- 
ing first-born sons should have parents who 
are themselves first-born to a greater extent 
than low-achieving first-born sons. Table 5 
confirms this expectation. Though one wishes 
the case bases were larger, the pattern 
strongly suggests that high-achieving sons 
are much more likely to have mothers who 
were first-born children themselves, than are 
low-achieving first-born sons. The same pat- 
tern holds for the fathers, but less strikingly 
so. Perhaps first-born women express their 
own motivational intensity in their maternal 
roles and therefore have more impact on 
their first-born sons than first-born fathers 
have, since the special qualities fathers de- 
veloped as first-born sons find an outlet pri- 
marily in their occupational rather than their 
paternal roles. 

The first names given these same two 
groups of high and low-achieving first-born 
sons did not differ in the frequency with 
which kin appeared, nor did these sons dif- 
fer in being named for paternal kin (with 
only one or two exceptions, all were named 
for paternal relatives), High-achieving first- 
born sons were more likely than low-achiev- 
ing first-born sons to be named for two or 
more relatives, however, reflecting their 
mothers’ greater kin involvement. Seven of 
the 17 high-achieving first-born sons (41 per 
cent), but only three of the 23 low-achieving 
first-born sons (13 per cent), were named 
for two or more relatives. 

The general pattern suggested in these 
findings and speculations can be summarized 
in one family profile. Dr. James is an eye 


Tastzx 5. EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF ADULT 
Fimst-Borw Sons sy Brera ORDER oF PARENTS 


Advanced Degree Some College 


(beyond Bachelor’s) or less 
(N=17) ==23) 

Birth Order of Mother: 

First 15 8 

Middle ih 6 

Last 2 9 
Birth Order of Father: 

First 5 

Middle 2 5 

Last 8 13 
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surgeon; Mrs. James is a college graduate 
and mother of three grown children. She was 
a first-born, he a middle child, in their fam- 
ilies of origin, Their first-born son is now 30 
years old, and like his father, a doctor spe- 
cializing in eye surgery; he answers to the 
same first name as his paternal grandfather, 
and his middle name is the maiden name of 
his paternal grandmother. The second child 
is a daughter, a college graduate recently 
married and now teaching in a local high 
school; she has her father’s name as a mid- 
dle name. The third and last-born child is 
a son, 25 years old and a college graduate, 
but his mother described his occupation as 
“a jazz trumpeter—at the moment;” this 
son is named for his maternal uncle, Mrs. 
James’ younger brother, whom she “adored 
and babied,” a pattern she has, perhaps, 
repeated with her youngest son. 

Birth order has long been considered a 
significant variable in experimental psychol- 
ogy and psychodynamics, This analysis 


. shows that it is also a significant variable in 


kinship structure, with direct implications 
for the sociology of kinship as well as the 
psychology of personality development. 


STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
NAMING SEGMENT OF KIN NETWORKS 
Generational depth, consanguinity and col- 
lateral range provide a structural overview 
of the “shape” of the effective naming seg- 
ment of the kin networks. 


Generational Depth. The overwhelming 
majority of the children are named for kin 
not more than two generations distant from 
them. The parental and grandparental gen- 
erations furnish 85 per cent of the kin for 
whom these children were named. Only eight 
of the 674 relatives were four or more gener- 
ations removed from the child, and three of 
these could not be located by the mothers 
except as “way way back in my husband’s 
family.” It can be inferred from this pattern 
that parents rarely link their children by 
name to any kinsman not known by some 
currently living relative.” Not all these per- 


38 Even among Jewish families, most of whom 
observed the prescription to name children after 
deceased kin, very few children were named after 
relatives more than three generations removed from 
the child. The pattern was rather a greater concen- 
tration on the great-grandparental generation: 46 
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sons will be known by the child, but most of 
the 14 per cent in the great-grandparental 


generation were probably known personally, . 


or known about, by the child’s parents in 
their childhood. In other words, more than 
the name and the fact of kinship must be 
known about a relative if a middle-class 
child is to be named after him. 

How one interprets the relatively shallow 
generational depth of this naming segment 
of the kin network depends on the kinship 
“model” one has in mind. If it is based on 


Taste 6, GEWERATIONAL DEPTH oF KIN-NAMING 
SEGMENT or Kın NETWORK 


Number of Ascendant Generations 
Distant from Child. 


One generation 41% 
Two generations 44 
Three generations 14 
Four or more generations 1 

| 


100 
Number of Relatives named for: (674) 


experience with agricultural societies where 
descent is of primary importance, the Ameri- 
can pattern is “lacking” in depth,** but if it 
is derived from concentration on the nuclear 
family, this sample shows a “surprising” re- 
tention of concern for previous generations 
of kin. From a more neutral perspective, an 
industrial society with little inheritance of 
landed property, where values are oriented 
-~ to the future, may adopt its own conception 
of the “past.” The sense of rootedness and 
belonging provided by the knowledge that 
one is a link in a long chain of kin may be 
important to modern man, but his concep- 
tion of his descent focusses on immediately 
preceding links rather than on ancestral 
sources in the distant past. 

Furthermore, the three-generational con- 
text is real, tangible and consistent: children 
either know their grandparents personally, 


per cent of the Jewish sons were named for a great- 
grandparent, compared with 13 per cent in Protes- 
tant and 4 per cent in Catholic families. 

24Thus, Codere summarizes her genealogical 
findings on the American kinship system in these 
terms: “localised in the immediate family, lacking 
in reciprocities between age-mates and equals, im- 
poverisked in opportunities for knowledge about 
people and weakened by the rejection of relation- 
ships” (italics added). Op. cit., p. 65. 
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or know about them from their parents’ 
stories about their own childhood; parents 
socialize their children not only for their 
adult roles as citizens, spouses and workers, 
but specifically for their future parental 
roles; elderly persons are concerned with 
their grandchildren. Regardless of the geo- 
graphic distance that often separates the two 
older generations, the vital intimate fabric of 
family life is enclosed in a three-generational 
world. Growing up and growing older com- 
prises a gradual shift from the youngest to 
the oldest of these three generations. Espe- 
cially when it is a repetitive pattern, con- 
sciously enacted by parents in each succeed- 
ing generation of the family, naming children 
for parents or grandparents demonstrates a 
continuity with and a concern for the past 
different from, but scarcely less significant 
than that demonstrated by naming a child 
for an unknown relative who died 100 years 
ago. 


Consanguinity. The children were almost 
invariably named for consanguineal kin. 
Only nine of the 674 relatives were affinal: 
four were spouses of the child’s maternal 
aunt or uncle, two the spouses of the pater- 
nal aunt or uncle, and three the spouses of 
their great-aunts or uncles. This is particu- 
larly striking in view of other data that show 
that the mothers’ affinals are of considerable 
importance to them. For example, father’s 
brother’s wife is the “favorite aunt” almost 
as often as father’s brother himself is the 
“favorite uncle.” Yet such “favorites” may 
change with time, just as an affinal aunt or 
uncle may become “ex-kin” if the marriage 
is dissolved by divorce. Hence, when a child 
is to be named, a firmer, less changeable 
conception of kinship comes into play, and 
affinal kin are largely excluded. 


Collaterclity. Twenty-three per cent of the 
children were named for collateral kin, and 
these were almost exclusively the child’s con- 
sanguineal aunts, uncles, great aunts and 
great uncles. The larger the family size, the 
more likely are collateral kin to appear in 
the naming segment: among sons named for 
relatives, 18 per cent of first-born but 47 
per cent of third-born sons were named for 
collateral relatives, Collaterals appear infre- 
quently, however, since few later-born chil- 
dren are named for kin, 
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Two additional characteristics of the col- 
lateral kin are shown in Table 7. More ma- 
ternal than paternal kin are represented, and 
there is greater concentration on father’s 
siblings than on mother’s. Almost two-thirds 
of the collateral paternal kin are fathers’ 
brothers and sisters, but less than half of 
the maternal collateral kin are mothers’ sib- 
lings; selection among maternal kin is evi- 
dently more diffuse than on the paternal side 
of the child’s kin network. Furthermore, 
among the maternal great aunts and uncles, 
mothers’ maternal aunts account for 12 of 
26 cases, and maternal uncles, for five. Just 
as the maternal aunt is chosen by the major- 
ity of mothers as their “favorite aunt,” so 
she is the favorite great aunt in naming 
daughters, reflecting the frequency with 
which the threesome of daughter, mother 


Taste 7. COLLATERAL Kis CHODREN WERE 


NAMED AFTER 
Relationship to Child: Maternal Paternal 
Kin Kin 
Consanguineal aunts and uncles 45% 64% 
Consanguineal great aunts and 
great uncles 35 27 
Other * 20 9 
100 100 
Number of Collateral Kin 
Named After: (74) (55) 


* Cousins or spouses of aunts, uncles, great aunts 
and great uncles, 


and mother’s sister occurs in the childhood 
experience of many of these mothers. 

Specific relatives among the paternal con- 
sanguineal aunts and uncles are of quite an- 
other type. Fathers’ brothers (child’s pater- 
nal uncles) who were either deceased or 
childless are often cited. For example, in one 
family, the first son was named after his 
father, but the second son after the father’s 
brother “who has no children.” In another 
family, a third son was named for his fa- 
ther’s brother “who died just before our son 
was born.” No similar case of naming for 
a deceased or childless sibling of the parents 
was found for mother’s brother or father’s 
sister, and only one for mother’s sister. 
Again, naming sons seems to fulfill the sym- 
bolic function of stressing the continuity of 
the paternal line. 

The effective naming segment of the kin 
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network, then, consists largely of consanguin- 
eal lineal kin one or two generations re- 
moved from the child. The child’s parents 
and grandparents predominate, supple- 
mented by collateral kin only for higher- 
order births, 


GENERATIONAL CHANGE IN KIN-NAMING 


The prevalence of naming children after 
kin has not changed during the past 40 
years: children born in the 1950’s are just 
as likely to be named for kin as children 
born in the 1920’s, What has changed, how- 
ever, is the type of relative sons are named 
after compared with daughters. 

The “Total” column in Table 8 shows the 
distribution of the relatives sons and daugh- 
ters were named after. In each decade, sons 
tend to be named for their paternal kin and 
daughters for their maternal kin. Approxi- 
mately three-quarters of all sons are named 
for paternal relatives, and an equal propor- 
tion of daughters are named for their mater- 
nal relatives. The most marked change over 
time is summarized in the bottom two rows 
of the table, in the form of percentage dif- 
ferences indicating the extent to which pa- 
ternal kin exceed or are exceeded by mater- 
nal kin as name-sources. The imbalance 
between paternal and maternal relatives has 
declined steadily since the 1920’s: the more 
recent the decade, the less sons are linked to 
fathers’ kin and daughters to mothers’ kin. 

The specific changes that produced this 
overall pattern are as follows. In the 1950’s, 
sons were less apt to be named for their 
fathers and collateral’ paternal kin, more apt 
to be named for their maternal grandparents 
and collateral maternal kin, than they were 
in the 1920's. The reverse pattern applies 
to daughters: they are less apt to be named 


35 Contrary to expectation, there was no tendency 
in this sample to give a son his father’s name as a 
first name and his mother’s maiden name as his 
middle name. Only two cases were of this type. In 
16 other cases mother’s maiden name was used as 
a middle name but the son’s first name was not 
drawn from relatives; two sons had mother’s 
maiden name as the first name, and one had a 
paternal uncle’s name as first name, mother’s 
maiden name as the middle name. The use of the 
mother’s maiden name in personal names of chil- 
dren may be common only in the upper class, 
where parents wish to keep visible the high status 
of the children’s maternal background. 
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TABLE 8. GENERATIONAL CHANGE In Kix-NamowG BY Sex or CHIL 
(in percentages) 








Decade in which Children were Named 


19503 


1940's 


1930's 1920's or earlier 





SONS 


Paternal: Total 81 


93 





Father 
Grandparents 
Great-grandparents 
Collaterals 6 


Maternal: Total 47 





Mother 5 
Grandparents 23 
Great-grandparents 7 
Collaterals 12 


Total Sons Named 
after Relatives 


DAUGHTERS 
Paternal: Total 53 


(132)* 


38 


(98) 


(45) (62) (337) 


30 18 41 





Father 1 
Grandparents 
Great-grandparents 
Collaterals 
Maternal: Total 


Mother 

Grandparents 
Great-grandparents 
Collaterals ; 
Total Daughters Named 
after Relatives 
Percentage Diference: 
Paternal--Maternal 


Sons 
Daughters 


(111)* 


+27 
—14 


+35 
34 


(66) 


(33) (37) (247) 


+46 
—49 


+70 
—72 


* Percentages total-to more than 100 per cent since 16 per cent of the children were named for 


more than one relative. 


for their maternal grandparents and collat- 

eral maternal kin, more apt to be named for 

their paternal grandparents and paternal col- 

lateral kin, in recent times compared with 
the earlier period. 

This trend, away from the rather rigid 
sex-linking of sons to fathers’ kin and daugh- 
ters to mothers’ kin, poses an intriguing in- 
terpretative question. What do these data tell 
us about changes in the relations between 
married adults and their respective kin? I 
shall propose a very general interpretation 
and then assess it against specific findings. 

I suggest that the general blurring of age 
and sex lines in contemporary American so- 
ciety has effected a variety of subtle changes 
in American family life. Although the trend 
seems to be toward greater age-grading dur- 


ing puberty and adolescence, it does not ap- 
ply to mature adults, A variety of evidence 
ind-cates a loosening of age differentiation 
among adults, with much less overt author- 
ity exercised by the old over the young. 
Youngsters are reared by permissive or quasi- 
perznissive methods, with much less formal 
respect for and submission to their elders. 
Children may question or flout parental de- 
cisions with some impunity. Fathers are not 
feared and venerated; mothers are often dis- 
obeyed without sharp and firm sanctions 
being imposed on the disobedient children. 
Pazticularly in the middle class, many men 
are the peers and supervisors of other men 
cousiderably older than themselves, Even 
rel‘gious leaders increasingly approximate a 
role of “big brother” rather than wise fa- 
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ther.*8 In similar ways, television shrinks the 
perceived social distance between viewers 
and government and business leaders; such 
figures are less the distant symbols of au- 
thority and power that they were in earlier 
decades. 

Another source of change in relations be- 
tween age groups has special significance for 
the relations between the generations within 
a family. Increased longevity and an earlier 
age at marriage have made a married couple’s 
parents and parents-in-law “younger” in 
both an absolute and an important relative 
sense, so that the psychological distance be- 
tween married children and their parents has 
shrunk considerably. Relating to a 45 year- 
old mother-in-law with a life expectancy of 
72 is a different matter entirely from relating 
to a 52 year-old mother-in-law whose life 
expectancy is 58. And for increasing num- 
bers of young married couples, the grand- 
parents, aunts and uncles they knew in child- 
hood are still living and can be known 
personally by the spouse. 

Blurring of sex lines has followed a similar 
trend. Sex differences are minimized in child- 

- rearing and education; and relations between 
the sexes are more egalitarian in dating, mar- 
riage and parenthood than they used to be. 
Husbands share household and child-care 
tasks, and increasingly larger proportions of 
married women are in the labor force. 

The increased egalitarianism across age 
and sex lines may have improved in-law re- 
lationships and weakened the parent-grown 
child relationship. For all the permissiveness 
of child-rearing and the participation of chil- 
dren in family decisions, parental authority 
is still present on a latent level, even if rarely 
exercised. Age differences within the nuclear 
family, between parent and child, and be- 
tween siblings, establish barriers to egali- 
tarian intimacy early in the child’s life which 
are difficult to overcome when the child be- 
comes an adult. A brother five years younger 
remains a “kid brother” though an intimate 
peer relationship may be established with a 
friend ten years younger or a spouse ten 
years older. In a similar way the age differ- 
ence between parent and child is psycholog- 
ically greater than an equivalent age differ- 


26 See Margaret Lantis, “The Symbol of a New 
Religion,” Psychiatry 13 (1950), pp. 101-113. 
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ence in the in-law relationship. Egalitarian 
relations with a parent may therefore be dif- 
ficult to achieve even after marriage, while 
parents-in-law are met as adults, so that re- 
lations with them may take on some of the 
quality of relations with a friendly peer. If 
this has been a development of recent dec- 
ades, it should be reflected in the same-sex 
more than in the cross-sex in-law relation- 
ship, ie., a man and his father-in-law, a 
woman and her mother-in-law. 

Now, if naming children for relatives re- 
flects the affection with which the parents 
regard such relatives, then the tendency to 
name children after their paternal grand- 
mothers and maternal grandfathers should 
have been increasing in recent decades. ‘The 
following data are extracted from the more 
detailed tables on which Table 8 is based: 








Percentage 
Named after: 19208 1950's 
Mother’s father 10% 23% 
Mother’s mother 30% 21% 
Father’s father 18% 20% 
Father’s mother 11% 29% 


These data indicate that it is Indeed the ma- 
ternal grandfather and the paternal grand- 
mother who are Increasingly chosen as name- 
sources. Since neither of these grandparent 
types was a frequent name source in the 
1920’s, the balance among all four grand- 
parents is now more equitable than it was 
in the earlier period. A woman’s mother-in- 
law is no longer avoided, in naming a daugh- 
ter, but is in fact chosen slightly more often 
than her own mother. Her relations with her 
mother-in-law must have improved, as have 
the man’s relations with his father-in-law.?” 

The same interpretation may apply to the 
parents’ siblings. Sons were less often named 
for paternal aunts and uncles and more often 
for their maternal aunts and uncles in the 
1950’s than in the 1920’s. A reciprocal pat- 
tern was noted for daughters. Egalitarianism 
may mean that “yours” and “mine” or 
“male” and “female”, are applied less often, 


31 This interpretation is supported by the fact 
that the younger women report close relations 
between thelr mothers-in-law and their children 
more often than older women do; younger women 
are more apt to use personal names in addressing 
their mothers-In-law; and younger mothers more 
frequently cited mothers-in-law as persons who 
“helped out” after the birth of a child. 
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and “ours,” more often, to children, parents 
and siblings as much as to household income, 
car ownership and family decisions. The 
parents, siblings, aunts and uncles in younger 
families may be “pooled,” more often con- 
sidered “ours,” than was true for the older 
generation. With less stern paternal author- 
ity, less intense ties on the part of wives to 
their own families of origin, and more egali- 
tarianism in marital relations, American kin 
structure may be shifting toward a more 
equitable balance between the two families 
of origin, in social and emotional ties, 


SUMMARY 


In a sample of urban middle-class families, 
the naming of children has the following 
four main characteristics: 

(1) Kin are the major source of the per- 
sonal names chosen for children: 62 per cent 
of the children were named for a particular 
relative, and five-sixths of the families had 
at least one child named for a specific rela- 
tive. Very few children (only five per cent) 
are named for particular individuals not 
related to the family. Most parents choose 
either to use a kin-name or to be guided by 
personal aesthetic preference. 

(2) Boys are more apt to be named after 
kin than girls, and first-born children more 
than later-born children. At the extremes, 78 
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per cent ‘of first-born sons but only 20 per 
cent of fourth-born daughters were named 
for relatives. 

(3) The kin for whom children were 
named consist largely of consanguineal lineal 
kin, one or two generations removed from 
the child. Eighty-five per cent of the chil- 
dren were named for kin within two genera- 
tions ascendant from them; all but nine were 
named for consanguineal kin; and collateral 
kin are largely confined to aunts, uncles, 
great aunts and great uncles, in that order. 
Since daughters take their husbands’ sur- 
names at marriage, and affinal ties may be 
broken by divorce, the firmest basis for per- 
petuating the family name across the gener- 
ations is the link between a son and his 
male consanguineal kin. 

(4) During the 1950's, sons were less apt 
to be named for fathers and paternal uncles, 
more apt to be named for maternal grand- 
fathers and uncles than they were in the 
1920’s, and daughters were less apt to be 
named for maternal grandmothers and aunts, 
more apt to be named for paternal grand- 
mothers and aunts. This pattern may be part 
of a trend toward diminishing barriers among 
adult age groups and between the sexes. 
While a structural symmetry has long existed 
between the nuclear family’s two families of 
origin, an effective social symmetry between 
them is only now in the making. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE SORORITY: 
ITS ROLE IN CLASS AND ETHNIC ENDOGAMY * 


Joun Frntey Scott 
University of California, Davis 


The college sorority, though academically disesteemed, is sociologically relevant as an agent 
of ascriptive groups, maintaining normative controls over courtship which in simpler so- 
cleties require less specialised expression. Norms of endogamy persist in industrial societies, 
applying more strongly to women than to men, and being harder to maintain in higher strata. 
Religion- and class-specific schools provide control, but most students today attend hetero- 
geneous “public” campuses. Since nubile appeal is high at collegiate ages control by post- 
poning marriage would disadvantage women. Ascriptive control therefore calls for an or- 
ganization which simultaneously will discourage improper marriage and encourage proper 
marriage; further it must operate where opportunities and temptations for exogamy and 
hypogamy are strong ond at a physical remove from those most committed to control. This 
being the theory of the sorority, the paper concludes with illustrative description. 


LL who study higher education in 
America sooner or later encounter col- 
lege sororities. They are visible cen- 

ters of the rites of feminine adolescence— 
rites so amusing and so seemingly trivial 
that academicians tend not to give them 
serious attention. But “sorority member- 
ship” as an antecedent variable has earned 
the more serious respect of many research 
workers who study the behavior of college 
students.! Sororities are most common at the 


* Revision of a paper read at the 1964 annual 
meeting of the American Sociological Association, in 
Montreal. Several persons read earlier versions and 
offered useful criticisms; especially helpful were 
Warren Hagstrom and Christopher Jencks. Sandra 
Saunders provided valuable liaison with informants. 
But my fundamental obligation is to the informants 
themselves, including several necessarily anonymous 
sorority members who respected my sociological 
mission more than the National Panhellenic Con- 
ference rule of silence to outside inquiry. The 
research was supported in part by grants from the 
National Science Foundation and from the Com- 
mittee on Research, University of California, Davis. 

1For recent research reporting the effect of 
sorority affiliation see Rose K. Goldsen, Morris 
Rosenberg, Robin M. Williams, Jr, and Edward 
A. Suchman, What College Students Think, Prince- 
ton: Van Nostrand, 1960, Ch. 3; Martin Trow 
and Burton Clark, “Determinants of College Stu- 
dent Subculture” (unpublished paper, Center for the 
Study of Higher Education, University of California, 
Berkeley, 1960); Hanan C. Selvin and Warren O. 
Hagstrom, “The Empirical Classification of Formal 
Groups,” American Sociological Review, 28 (1963), 
pp. 399-411; and the particularly informative study 
by Frances Potter Gamble, “Effects of Campus 
Living Groups on Academic Value and Perform- 
ance”, unpublished M.A. Thesis, University of Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley (1961). For a good popular ac- 
count, see David Boroff, Campus U.S.A., New York: 


large campuses of public land-grant schools; 
formally, they are private associations pro- 
viding (where college administrations per- 
mit) separate dormitory facilities for female 
students, sharply distinguished from other 
such facilities by “Greek-letter” names, a 
strict and invidious policy of recommenda- 
tory and invitational membership, and 
substantial control by organized adult 
“alumnae” rather than the college. 

The basic research problem here is that 
sororities are known only by their effects. 
There is little public record of their internal 
structure and little more on their relation 
to the environing society. Then too sorori- 
ties, when academicians do take note of 
them, are usually seen as alien to the values 
of liberal education.2 Thus they have been 


Harper, 1958, esp. pp. 90ff. See also Robert F. 
Winch, “Courtship in College Women,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 55 (1949), p. 275, and idem, 
The Modern Family, New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 19£2, pp. 489-493 (based on unpub- 
lished work by J. D. Ray). 

2 Probably a representative current indictment is 
that of Walter D, Weir, “The Fraternity System and 
a Changing University,” Bantæs Greek Exchange 
49, (1961), pp. 186-189: “. . . too often the 
fraternities—and to a lesser extent, the sororitles— 
have failed to come to terms with the central aim 
of a university: the development and dissemination 
of knowledge; the timewasting propensities of fra- 
ternities, and particularly of the sororities, demon- 
strate sheer genius in the art of organizing trivia; the 
rigid separation between the academic and the social, 
which fraternities and sororities tend to insist upon, 
empties both phases of life of meaning; too often 
the fraternity system encourages the complacent 
acceptance of pious platitudes for gospel truth and 
pursues surface values; the fraternity system seems 
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mainly studied as an exercise in academic 
morality, and only so that they might 
thereby be better deplored, Especially is this 
the case regarding their membership criteria 
in such categories of ascribed status as re- 
ligion and “race.” Sociological explanation 
of these criteria is thereby neglected. Tout 
comprendre, c'est tout pardonner; thus the 
moralist cannot venture to explain what he 
only wants to condemn. 

Sororities claim to be secret societies and 
in many respects they are: their mystery is 
designed, their structure hidden, their liai- 
sons discreet. What is this peculiar institu- 
tion? Why is it what it is? In answering 
these questions my proximate concern is to 
explain a parochial and now embattled in- 
stitution; ultimately I want to show more 
generally how control of marital choice by 
ascriptive groups,* a topic most thoroughly 


to encourage the status quo and takes little cogni- 
zance of the swelling idealism of this college genera- 
tion” (p. 187). 

3 Here see several articles in Social Problems, 2 
(1955), “A Symposium on Segregation and Integra- 
tion In College Fraternities.” Most of these papers 
simply demonstrate that fraternity and sorority 
membership criteria exclude “minority groups.” The 
major sociological work on the topic is Alfred 
McClung Lee, Fraternities Without Brotherhood, 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1955, As informative as this 
book is on fraternity and sorority history and 
policy, its explanatory value is sacrificed to its 
moral concern and its author’s apparent belief that 
status ascription is obsolete or primitive. Norms of 
ascriptive groups are not mentloned except as 
“tribalistic prejudices” (see, eg., p. 130). 

Campaigns against status ascription in general are 
quixotic, because some ascription is essential for 
socialization (see Kingsley Davis, “Tke Child and 
the Social Structure,” Journal of Educational So- 
ciology, 14 (1940), esp. pp. 217-223; also his Human 
Soctety, New York: Macmillan, 1948, pp. 97ff.). In- 
deed, Ralph Linton suggested that most statuses are 
in fact ascribed, in The Study of Mas, New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1936, p. 113. Status ascription 
occurs concretely in many different guises. In the 
form of partial or “fluid ascription” it is a potent 
motive in parenthood, recently exemplified in the 
flight of the urban middle classes to class-homogene- 
ous suburbs and in the recent resistance of other- 
wise “liberal” New Yorkers to racial integration of 
public schools, when such integration threatens the 
schools’ capacity to reinforce a familially-ascribed 
stratified status. Many academicians who sincerely 
believe in “equal opportunity” still provide for their 
own children an ascribed and unequal access to elite 
education. 

«Since anthropologists studied kinship first, they 
invented the terminology for it; not surprisingly 
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studied and most clearly understood in sim- 
ple and agrarian societies, can be adapted 
to the conditions imposed by such modern 
institutions as mass higher education." The 
sorority may expire, but the motives behind 
it will persist: thus it provides an interesting 
introduction to some of the variables in- 
volved in the relation between the ancient 
institutions of kinship and novel forms of 
industrial social organization. 

Even with this abstract and generalizing 
concern, however, the analysis rests on con- 
crete details. Here then is a brief note of 
whet sororities are not, because so many 
common beliefs about them, influenced by 
their mystery and circumlocution, are in fact 
largely wrong, and if believed render im- 
plausible the explanation that follows. Soror- 
ities are much more than a simple feminine 
counterpart to the more widespread college 
fraternity; Jess variable in their form, they 
differ from fraternities mainly because mar- 
riage is a profoundly more important de- 
terminant of social position for women than 
for men and because the norms associated 
with marriage correspondingly bear stronger 
sanctions for women than for men. Though 





it fits their purposes better than those of sociologists, 
Mos: kinship terms refer to face-to-face groups in 
small societies and are difficult to apply to groups 
larger than this but still based on some aspect of 
kinship. As used in this paper, an ascriptive group 
is ore of any size whose members are mainly re- 
cruited on an ascriptive basis and who in turn 
prefer to restrict membership in this group to those . 
who gain it by inheritance or descent, i.e, familial 
ascription. Concrete examples in complex societies 
are social classes or strata (because even in achieve- 
ment-orlented Industrial societies the placement of 
perscns in the various strata largely accomplished 
by famillal ascription), “ethnic groups,” and 
solidary racial groups or castes. It also includes the 
“descent group,” “inheritance group” and the men 
in the exogamous “clan” (see Morris Zelditch, Jr., 
“Family, Marriage and Kinship,” in Robert E. L. 
Faris (ed.), Handbook of Modern Sociology, New 
York: Rand McNally, 1964, pp. 716~717.) Talcott 
Parscns’ term “ascriptive solidarity” appears to be 
equivalent to my “ascriptive group,” though Parsons 
does not define his term. See his introduction to 
Part Two, Section A, in Parsons, Edward Shils, 
Kaspar D. Naegele, and Jesse R. Pitts (eds.), 
Theories of Society, New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1961, Vol. I, pp. 267-268. 

5 Excepting studies of the impact of sex roles on 
public school teaching (see Burton Clark’s fine 
summary in “Sociology of Education” [in Faris, op. 
cit., pp. 753-7561), little research has related kinship 
variables to education. 
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what is called “youth culture” shapes much 
sorority activity, recruitment, membership, 
and activities are only narrowly governed by 
college-age members; effective control rests 
with parent-age “alumnae.” Though many 
college women wish to join sororities and 
many more affect sorority manners, conduct, 
and dress, recruitment and the maintenance 
of membership are chronic organizational 
problems. The prototypical sorority is not 
so much the servant of youthful interests 
as it is an organized agency for controlling 
them; dominated by ascriptive groups and 
concerned to maintain their norms, it oper- 
ates at a physical remove from these groups 
and in a larger and frequently hostile insti- 
tutional setting. 

In this paper I do not outline the structure 
of sororities completely, but instead consider 
on a more abstract or theoretical level some 
of the variables that relate kinship to other 
social processes, especially as regards the 
choice of marital partners. From the com- 
bination of these variables that obtains in 
higher education in industrial society, it is 
possible to derive the idea or “model” of 
an organization designed to maintain the 
norms of ascriptive groups in the face of 
opposition from other parts of the society. 
This hypothetical organization corresponds 
remarkably well to sororities as they exist 
in fact, 

The factors or variables that account for 
the evolution of the sorority are: 

1. The relation between kinship institutions 

and those of higher education; 

2. Rules of mate selection that inhere in the 

Pi pia of strata and ethnic groups; 
‘ypergamy and its derivative “Brahmin 
roblem;” 

4. Love; 

5. The social heterogeneity of tax-supported 

colleges; and 

6. The bargaining advantage for women of 

timely marriage and the institutionalization 
of feminine youth. l 
These variables do not acount for all that 
goes on in concrete sororities, but they do 
account for much that is otherwise difficult 
to explain. 


KINSHIP AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


Structural differentiation in industrial so- 
cieties has evolved a system of education 
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wherein the more technical and cognitive as- 
pects of socialization are removed from the 
control of family and ascriptive groups and 
assigned to special agents. Nowhere has this 
differentiation gone further than in the 
United States, and nowhere are the societal 
“substructures” relating kinship institutions 


and education more specialized.® 

Familial and extra-familial agents of so- 
cialization are inherently disposed to con- 
flict.” Even. when their teaching is comple- 
mentary they still compete for the child’s 
limited attention. The potential for conflict 
increases as the content of what is taught 
diverges, being realized most fully in “higher 
education.” No prior stage in formal educa- 
tion is so sharply set off from familial social- 
ization; this is signalled by the frequent 
separation of the student’s residence from 
that of his family of orientation. And while 
higher education may complement socializa- 
tion by ascriptive groups, simply passing on 
the same culture in a more specialized way 
(and indeed many regional and religio-ethnic 
colleges do little more than this) higher edu- 
cation is both theoretically and factually im- 
portant not where it complements the values 
of ascriptive groups but where it challenges 
them. University education is literally uni- 


© The plausible exception is, of course, the U.S.S.R. 
For a valuable interpretation of such data as were 
available in the West before 1959, see Alex Inkeles 
and Raymond A. Bauer, Tke Soviet Citizen, Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1959. Interview 
data from refugees suggest that educational op- 
portunities, as in the West, can be predicted by 
ascribed stratum position (“father’s occupation;” 
see pp. 136-138), in spite of the explicit contrary 
“policy of the Soviet regime to favor ... the 
laboring class and impede. . . . the members of 
the ‘former, exploiting classes’” (p. 144). Soviet 
marriage is largely stratum- and ethnic-endogamous 
(p. 196, table 50), with some evidence of the 
Brahmin problem in the higher strata (p. 198). 

TThe general nature of the conflict was first 
suggested, though not in terms of structural varia- 
bles, by Willard Waller in The Sociology of Teach- 
ing, New York: Wiley, 1932, pp. 68ff. For a struc- 
tural account, see Talcott Parsons, “The School Class 
as a Social System: Some of its Functions in Ameri- 
can Soclety”, Harvard Educationa! Review, 29 
(1959) pp. 297-318. He stresses the importance in 
public education of “an achlevement criterion ... 
[which] is not simply a way of affirming a 
previously determined ascriptive status” (p. 300). 
Parsons does not explicitly mention the potential 
conflict here, though he does list some ways in 
which it is avoided (loc. cé#.). 
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versal in the variety of ways in which it 
celebrates excellence in achievement; neces- 
sarily it thereby threatens the persistence of 
ascription. Where kinship, based on nuclear 
families, tends to suppress competition, 
higher education must select and place per- 
sons who are already approximate ascribed 
equals, It therefore encourages competition 
explicitly in its curricular matters and im- 
plicitly in its extra-curricular ones as well 
(including courtship on the campus). 

But higher education can serve ascriptive 
interests as well as threaten them. All fami- 
lies ascribe their social and economic status 
to their children; this process fundamentally 
connects the family to the system of strati- 
fication. But the many technical positions in 
industrial societies require that pure ascrip- 
tion be reinforced by learned (and therefore 
achieved) skills. Education and especially 
higher education are perhaps the most effici- 
ent general way to impart these skills. When 
a family desires upward mobility of the 
children, achievement has to be the principal 
basis for the increment in status, and the 
importance of education is thereby in- 
ceased.® Finally, higher education is not only 
a means of mobility, but becomes a symbol 
of what it facilitates, so that the degrees 
conferred by colleges and universities, as 
well as other visible indicators of college 
attendance, come to be valuable in them- 


8 This is more directly true for men, whose status 
depends more on occupational performance. More 
women move up in the class system by hypergamy 
than by work, and physical beauty is a salent (and 
sociologically neglected) factor in accounting for 
which women move up through marriage and which 
do not. Even so, hypergamy still involves some 
achievement: figure and face may be inherited, but 
straightened teeth, exercise, clothing and dietary 
control of the figure, and grooming of the face, 
depend on some form of achievement. And other 
skills, not: erotically significant, figure in hypergamy. 
Though hardly the same skills useful for masculine 
stratum mobility they can still be learned through 
higher education. Academicians tend not to as- 
gess the modal orientation of women to college 
realistically, perhaps because to do so would under- 
mine factual assumptions underlying the ideals of 
“liberal education.” For an argument that the facts 
do not confirm the ideal see Howard S. Becker, 
“What Do They Really Learn at College?”, Trans- 
Action, 1 (May, 1964), pp. 14-17; more generally 
see Ralph H. Turner, “Some Aspects of Women’s 
Ambition,” American Journal of Soclology, 70 
(1964), pp. 271-285. 
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selves,® and higher education is thus re- 
spected as a symbol of status even by persons 
who may strongly depreciate its instrumen- 
tal value. Effective familial ascription to 
higher strata comes therefore to mean “send- 
ing the children to college,” despite the risks 
it also entails, 

Now, from the point of view of ascrip- 
tive groups the “ideal” college would rein- 
force ascription where it needed to be 
reinforced, without threatening it otherwise. 
To such an “ideal” college kinship groups 
could, for example, delegate control over the 
technical details of education, but they would 
retain control over the less technical proc- 
esses more likely to be undone by educa- 
tional “universalism” and vital to their own 
interests, such as mate selection, religious or 
ethnic ritual, and symbolic representation of 
class position. In practice, ascriptive groups 
have countered the general threat at the 
colleges they cannot control as primary in- 
stitutions, by inaugurating or codpting 
(where possible) ancillary secondary insti- 
tutions. A dormitory, for example, because 
of the time students spend in it, can often 
influence behavior more than the formal 
curriculum of the primary institution itself. 
So long as children live at home, the family 
of orientation exercises control over them 
simply because they spend so much time 
there; and thus the collegiate break in 
familial residence.is a salient threat to 
familial control. This is why ascriptive 
groups have invested so much in the opera- 
tion and defense of residence halls catering 
to their own members, and of which the col- 
lege sorority is the most extreme example. 


9 Sorority affilation, because it is associated with 
higher education, is thus rendered desirable in itself. 
This has inspired a host of imitative “adult sorori- 
ties” similar in Greek-letter nomenclature but other- 
wise dissimilar, and for which a college education 
is not required. The names are actually the initial 
letters of the organization’s motto, rendered in 
classical Greek. At the time the Greek-letter groups 
were founded, all college students could be expected 
to know Greek, but no one else would; and thus its 
use served both to advance fraternal secrecy and 
conspicuously to signal the educational status of 
the member. Today, however, the motto has to 
be transliterated even to be uttered at secret meet- 
ings by rote, and every “manual for pledges” has 
a pronouncing Greek alphabet on the back cover. 
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ENDOGAMY 

Familial ascription in industrial societies, 
just as in nonindustrial ones, involves a 
principle of endogamy, a norm of marriage 
within some particular group. A status can 
be taught to children more thoroughly when 
both parents occupy it to begin with. Two 
forms of endogamy bear on sororities: ethnic 
endogamy and stratum or class endogamy. 
As for the first, sororities are differentiated 
along ethnic lines; the stronger the desire 
for endogamy by the ethnic group, the more 
complete the differentiation. The best ex- 
amples are the Jewish sororities, because 
among all normatively endogamous American 
ethnic groups only the Jews so far have made 
much use of higher education. Stratum or 
class endogamy, however, is more pervasive; 
and it is additionally important because it 
is also respected by those committed to 
norms of ethnic endogamy.*4 Norms of en- 


10 The relevance of Jewish fraternal organizations 
has been little noted in the literature on collegiate 
fraternities and sororities. Thus Ian C. Ross, in 
“Group Standards Concerning the Admission of 
Jews to Fraternities at the University of Michigan,” 
(Social Problems, loc. cit.) deals only with exclusion 
of Jews from gentile groups and fails to note 
the apparently far more complete (at least in sorori- 
ties) exclusion of gentiles from Jewish groups. But 
Jewish solidarity, including a norm of ethnic en- 
dogamy, is vastly more than a short-run response to 
gentile exclusiveness (this being Lee’s interpretation, 
in op. cit., pp. ix, 10, and 38). For a more accurate 
historical perspective on Jewish endogamy and the 
reciprocal character of Jewish-gentile segregation, 
see Jacob Katz, Exclusiveness and Tolerance, New 
York: Schocken Books, 1962, pp. 11, 22, 42. For 
more recent evidence on the force of Jewish norms 
of endogamy, see John E. Meyer, Jewish-Gentile 
Courtship, New York: Free Press, 1961, Chs. 7-8, 
and Milton R. Barron, People Who Intermarry, 
Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1946, 
pp. 21-33. 

Jewish endogamy is maintained at a physical 
remove from parents in higher education by two 
general mechanisms: 1) the avoidance (especially 
by women) of colleges where Jewish enrollment is 
slight, and 2) through special Jewish youth organ- 
izations which serve as settings for potentially en- 
dogamous introductions and courtship, and of 
which the Jewish sorority system is the best example. 
These sororities mirror the gentile system and ac- 
tively cooperate with the latter through the National 
Panhellenic Council on general sorority concerns. 

11 When norms of ethnic and stratum endogamy 
interact, unless the stratum is also a caste (thus 
precluding achieved mobility) the maintenance of 
either norm is more difficult. For Jewish parents 
the most desirable potential son-in-law will be both 
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dogamy generally apply more strongly to 
women than to men because a man derives 
his status from an occupational position 
(whether gained by ascription or achieve- 
ment) and confers that status on his wife, 
whereas a woman leaves her antenuptial 
status to assume that conferred by her hus- 
band.1* In industrial societies women can 
gain a tolerable status by their own occupa- 
tional achievements, but such a status, as 
every college girl knows, is still stigmatized 
as secondary and inferior to that conferred 
by a husband. This stigma motivates mar- 
riage, preserves the equivalence of stratum 
level between parents that status ascription 
to progeny requires, and facilitates employ- 
ment of women in positions less prestigeful 
than their husbands’. 

A variety of organizations and activities 
can reinforce behavior appropriate to a 
particular stratum or ethnic group, but only 
a few can maintain control over mate selec- 
tion. Especially in their routine activities, 
sororities too reinforce much that is class- 
specific but not very important to the control 
of courtship. But without the latter they 
could not count on the long-run support 
from interested ascriptive groups that they 
now command. The specifically feminine 
skills appropriate to middle- or higher-class 
women still largely require marriage to a man 
of similarly high status for their exercise: if 
spinsterhood or unfitting marriage is the 
price of learning them their achievement is 


empty and meaningless, 
HYPERGAMY AND THE “BRAHMIN PROBLEM” 


Stratum mobility through marriage occurs 
widely, being effectively prohibited only in 


of high status and of Jewish descent. But not all 
high-status men are Jewish and not all Jewish men 
are of high status, In emphasizing one norm the risk 
is run of violating the other. This dilemma ig not 
unappreciated, and parents prefer to remove their 
daughters from the sorority system altogether if 
entry cannot be gained into the one or two “decent” 
or palates’ status Jewish sororities. 

can be a means of occupational mo- 
ite for men, as in the folklore on “marrying the 
boss’s daughter.” But this is far less common than 
mobility through marriage for women, and besides 
it is no exception to the principle that men acquire 
status by occupation. He who marries the boss’s 
daughter is then promoted to assistant boss or an 
equivalent position, the better to confer an ap- 
propriate status back on his wiie. 
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racial caste systems. The movement of a 
woman through marriage to a stratum higher 
than that to which she was born is named 
Aypergamy, and to a lower one, Aypogamy. 
Especially in industrial societies, norms of 
stratum endogamy (as distinct from the 
practice) seldom exist as such except where 
they reinforce stronger norms of ethnic en- 
dogamy; instead they reflect the emphasis 
on mobility that prevails in these societies. 
A social class is not the same kind of 
ascriptive group as a caste: though both rely 
mainly or wholly on ascription for recruit- 
ment, a caste ascribes the same status, 
whereas members of a mobility-oriented 
class desire to ascribe a higher status. This 
means that hypergamy rather than class en- 
dogamy is to be sought, and hypogamy 
avoided. The reasons for this are clear. First, 
mobility from low status to high is widely 
desired. Second, industrial societies encour- 
age and facilitate mobility. Primarily they 
do so for men, stressing the possibility of 
achieving highly ranked positions in the 
labor force. But in these societies the typical 
family is small, and given its function of 
instilling strong generalized motives for 
achievement, it has neither the inclination 
nor the resources (compared with large fami- 
lies in simple societies) for much differential 
socialization by sex. Emphasis on the rewards 
given to the higher strata, and on the use 
of efficient means for entering those strata, 
though addressed mainly to sons, will hardly 
be lost on daughters, Third, stratum mobility 
through marriage is simply easier than stra- 
tum mobility through work. And it is made 
easier still by such differential socialization 
as persists in industrial societies, whereby 
women are relatively well trained in the 
strategems of attracting men and relatively 
poorly motivated (as compared with men) 
- to compete for and maintain a well-rewarded 


13 Kingsley Davis, “Intermarriage in Caste So- 
cleties,” American Anthropologist, 43 (1941), pp. 


186-188. The present paper owes much to Davis’: 


several articles on kinship, both for substantive 
points of analysis and for its method of explanation. 
Specially relevant to sororities is his “The Sociology 
of Parent-Youth Conflict,” American Sociological 
Review, 5 (1940), pp. 525-535. Much of what Davis 
says about parent-youth conflict applies more gen- 
erally to conflict between generations and between 
age-gtaded statuses, and applies, mutatis mutandis, 
to conflict between sorority “actives” and alumnae. 
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position, So efficient is hypergamy as a 
means of improving one’s status that it 
comes to be institutionalized as an aspira- 
tion of both parents and daughters (through 
more unequivocally for parents than for 
daughters).1* Available data suggest that 
sororities facilitate hypergamy rather than 
stratum endogamy as such,'5 

Marriage always involves an element of 
exchange and hypergamy figures in the ex- 
change.!® It gives men of higher status a 
marketing advantage, since they have a more 
valuable status to confer; but it also disad- 
vantages women of high antenuptial status. 
I call this the Brahmin problem. It occurs 
in courtship bargaining with respect to any 


14 Evidence of hypergamy in the U.S. is presented 
by Richard Centers, “Marital Selection and Oc- 
cupational Strata,” American Journal of Sociology, 
54 (1949), pp. 530-835. Just what the hypergamy 
rate is (compared with that of class endogamy) de- 
pends on how narrowly “classes” are defined. Using 
seven -classes, Centers found that for over half the 
women marriage involved a change from the ante- 
nuptial class (based on “father’s occupation”), In 
the higher strata hypogamy was more common; in 
the lower (where there are more people), hyper- 
gamy prevailed. 

For a good general discussion of the relation be- 
tween social class and marital choice see Harry M. 
Johnson, Sociology: A Systematic Introduction, 
New York: Harcourt Brace, 1960, Ch. 18. 

18 Survey data in Gamble, op. ck., show that 
even in “high-prestige” sororities a minority of 
girls have college-educated parents; of three classes 
a minority are “upper class” by birth (pp. 40-43). 
The pattern is even stronger in the highest-prestige 
Jewish sorority, where daughters of entrepreneurs 
strongly outnumber daughters of professionals 
(p. 20). 

16 Cf, William J. Goode, World Revolution, and 
Family Patterns, New York: The Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1963: “AH courtship systems are market or 
exchange systems. They differ from one another with 
respect to who does the buying and selling, which 
characteristics are more or less valuable in that 
market, and how open or explicit the bargaining 
is. In a conjugal family system mutual attraction 
in both courtship and marriage acquires a higher 
value. Nevertheless, the elders do not entirely lose 
control” (p. 7). Goode then anticipates the present 
explanation of the sorority. “Youngsters are likely 
to marry only those with whom they fall in love, 
and they fall in love only with the people they 
meet. Thus, the focus of parental controls is one 
of who is allowed to meet whom at parties, in 
the school and neighborhood, and so on.” The 
sorority is one such “focus of parental control.” 
Goode also summarizes comparative evidence and 
analyzes marital control more generally (op. cit, 
pp. 28-35). 
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valuable status or attribute that cannot be 
reciprocally conferred between marital part- 
ners. Generally the most valuable of these 
statuses and attributes are related to stratum 
level, but not all of them are: handsomeness 
and beauty, wit, kindness, intelligence, if not 
equally distributed among different strata, 
are at least in no society the monopoly of 
any one, and this provides motives for mar- 
riage across stratum boundaries. Yet a man’s 
status, if high, is valuable enough in ex- 
change to offset greatly his personal defects, 
because he can confer it; whereas the high 
status to which a woman may be born is 
not so valuable in exchange, because she is 
relatively unable to confer it.!" Because her 
status is valuable to her and to her parents, 
she prefers to marry a man whose status is 
at least equally high, but for these men she 
must compete to some extent against women 
from all strata. Further, except in societies 
where the status of women is low generally, 


17 Status conferral from wife to husband is not 
completely absent. See Becker, op. ch., p. 14: a 
‘woman can learn before marriage skills that will 
enhance her husband’s “status-as-consumer,” and 
because in a rapidly changing society dimensions of 
stratification (e.g, status-as-producer vs. status-as~ 
consumer) can be somewhat independent in the 
short run. Some achievements in the wifely role 
are class-specific, referring to standards of consump- 
tion, to information and wilt in conversation, recrea- 
tional skills, competence In the arts, and so on. 
Skills of this sort are, therefore, valuable in court- 
ship exchange. But the class~specific attributes that 
a man contributes to a marriage—income, power, 
occupational prestige—remain primary, and those 
that his wife contributes remain secondary, because 
the woman’s contribution presumes the availability 
of the man’s, 

18 Davis, referring to India, notes that “the 
women of higher castes, being unable to marry 
down, suffer a deadly competition from their lower- 
caste sisters . . .” (“Intermarriage in Caste So- 
cleties,” op. cit., p. 385). See also Alleen D. Ross, 
The Hindu Family in its Urban Setting, Toronto, 
University of Toronto, 1961, pp. 260ff. For relevant 
U.S. data see Ernest Havemann and Patricia Salter 
West, They Went to College, New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1952, pp. 53ff. College women generally have 
a lower marriage rate, college men a higher one. 

The competition can be deadly on other grounds 
too. Besides social class, reciprocity of status con- 
ferral fails (at least in western societies) with regard 
to height and age, disadvantaging tall and old 
women. The college sorority specializes In relieving 
the Brahmin problem with regard to stratum or 
ethnic endogamy; but outside of higher education 
are similar sororities of the old and the tall, which 
try to provide access to even older and taller men. 
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women born to high strata are disadvantaged 
by a peculiar pattern of what may be called 
“class-specific vanity;” for they expect to 
receive in courtship the same extravagant 
favors and attention that their well-situated 
parents have made available to them.!® But 
men who court them are seldom wholly in- 
sensitive to vanity, and where inter-stratum 
contact is frequent they often discover that 
the favors, including the prospect of mar- 
riage, of lower-status women can be had for 
a smaller investment of their own scarce 
time, money, and emotion. Higher-strata 
women are therefore often indisposed for the 
potentially sanguinary competition they must 
face anyway. The Brahmin problem is in- 
herent in hypergamy, and it is important 
because of the structures that have grown 
up to contend with it. 

Some possible solutions—each of which ` 
has been used by the higher strata of some 
society—are female infanticide, spinster- 
hood, polygyny, and dowries and groom- 
service fees, Except for spinsterhood, all of 
these are structurally incompatible with in- 
dustrial organization, and even spinsterhood, 
though apparently more common in indus- 
trial societies than in simple ones, is dis- 
esteemed. Further, since family institutions 
in industrial societies have many functions 


19 A middle- or upper middle-class American girl 
grows up in a family where resources are high and 
fertility is low, thus making much available to each 
child. Because nubility is a desirable status in which 
older women tend vicariously to participate, the 
daughter receives much attention from her mother, 
and for related and other reasons she is also favored 
during this period by her father. The mother may 
think nothing of spending several hundred dollars 
annually on her daughter's wardrobe, while the fa- 
ther will with the same equantmity spend several 
hundred hours each year personally chauffeuring her 
to adolescent fetes, ballet school, summer camp, etc., 
rather than expose her to the status contamination 
of public: transport and (as he imagines and ra- 
tHonalizes) the risk of sexual assault. The daughter 
tends to regard these rewards not as the accidental 
and ascribed result of relations to particular persons 
—her parents—but as due to her generally. She 
may, for example, expect a law student who is court- 
ing her to spend several hours driving her to the 
airport just at the time he is facing semester ex- 
aminations on which his occupational future cru- 
cially depends. Thus few men in competitive cur- 
ricula can afford to court girls who are vain, 
class-specifically or otherwise. Implications for the 
future of sororities in a setting of increasingly com- 
petitive higher education are clear. 
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besides solving the Brahmin problem, the 
solution must be economical, and applicable 
where it will be most effective—namely, 
where the most suitable men are likely to 
be met, and at an age where they are dis- 
posed to marry. Both of these criteria imply 
concentration on the institutions of higher 
education, for here are found both men born 
to higher strata and men moving into them. 
The campus presents an excellent marriage 
market, though (because it also facilitates 
hypogamy) a risky one; and consequently 
in societies where substantial proportions of 
the population go to college, courtship and 
marriage are as much a part of what happens 
there as is the formal curriculum. 

Within the college population, one way 
to relieve the Brahmin problem to some de- 
gree is to maximize encounters with men 
‘who are themselves mobile, who aspire to 
a group to which they do not yet belong. 
More than others, these men will value the 
symbolic reassurance provided by social con- 
tact with girls whose skills are those of the 
class to which they aspire; they will be 
tempted less than others, then, by charms 
that women of all strata possess. Since col- 
lege fraternities are filled with men who 
aspire to stratum mobility, their members, 
indisposed to hypergamy, are the sorority 
girls’ most convenient suitors. 


LOVE 70 


The emotions called “love” characteris- 
tically fail to guarantee respect for any prior 
classification of the persons involved, in- 
cluding classification into strata or ethnic 
groups. Lovable traits vary among societies 
but in none are they distributed solely ac- 
cording to any principle of ascribed status. 
The theoretical importance of love derives 
from its capacity to motivate exogamy in 
the face of some norm of endogamy; if 
the norm is to prevail, then love must be 
controlled. No organization can prevent its 
members from falling in love; indeed sorori- 
ties use love to motivate timely marriage. 
Their distinctive office is to see that their 
nubile participants fall in love only with men 


20 This section summarizes Wiliam Goode's con- 
cise and excellent discussion in “The Theoretical Im- 
portance of Love,” American Sociological Review, 
24 (1959) pp. 38-47. 
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who qualify as desirable mates under the 
principle of endogamy involved. 

Love is also important to the educational 
setting and to sororities because it appeals 
most strongly to adolescents. It tempts the 


young into exogamy and hypogamy; the 
burden of normative control is thus left to 


the old. 
HETEROGENEITY OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The general factors mentioned so far do 
not by themselves account for sororities. 
Imagine a system of higher education in 
which admission policies were such that free 
mate selection within each college would be 
in complete accord with the appropriate 
principles of endogamy. Thus young mem- 
bers of endogamy-seeking ethnic groups 
would all attend ethnically segregated 
schools, while women aspiring to hypergamy 
would choose schools where they might meet 
men above their own stratum, but never 
below it. This system would be ideal so 
jar as endogamy is the object, and many 
actual schools approach it. In that system 
the maintenance of endogamy would not 
require special independent secondary or- 
ganizations, and class- and religion-specific 
schools are in fact relatively devoid of 
them.?! 


21 Pertinent here is the history of sororities at a 
private, reputable, and expensive western university, 
where they were summarily abolished about 20 
years ago following the poignant suicide of s rejected 
rushee. Yet the pattern of female enrollment changed 
little after the sororities’ demise, and class endogamy 
was unaffected, because the university’s admissions 
policies (including a very high sex ratio) and the 
high monetary costs of attendance were themselves 
mufficient to minimize the risk of hypogamous love. 

At eastern “elite” private schools the trend has 
been for independant secondary organizations to lose 
control of students’ residence and to lose strength 
generally, They have not been strongly defended 
by the ascriptive groups whose interests they 
served because these interests are now served well 
enough by the character of the schoo] as a whole. 
Even when private schools are not co-educational, 
dating tends to be limited to a physically and so- 
ctally proximate school of the other sex; the entire 
school serves the function which at public colleges 
must be handled by specialized groups. Religion- 
specific schools are noted for a monolithic character 
in which independent secondary organizations are 
not tolerated; note the Roman Catholic church’s 
ban on membership in “secret societies which it does 
not directly or indirectly control.” See Noel P. Gist, 
“Secret Societies,” The University of Missouri 
Studies, 15 (1940, entire), p. 150. 
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A large and growing proportion of Ameri- 
can college enrollment, however, is in tax- 
supported colleges and universities, where 
the cost of attendance is relatively low and 
admission and matriculation are competi- 
tively based on ability.” These schools draw 
students from many strata and ethnic 
groups: from the relatively poor, because 
they can afford nothing else; and to a con- 
siderable extent from more affluent groups 
(especially in the American west and mid- 
west) because their academic reputations 
often compete with those of private schools. 
But the variety of students exacerbates the 
Brahmin problem. Those parents who are 
afflicted with it and choose to enroll their 
daughters in public schools are motivated 
to devise some way to restrict interstratum 
and interethnic contact in college, generally 
in residential proximity to other women and 
crucially in courtship encounters with men. 

The total costs of rather expensive soror- 
ity residence, together with the nominal tui- 
tion at a public school, are usually much 
less than dormitory residence would be at a 
class-specific private school with its high 
tuition. Then, too, many girls, whose parents 
hope they will marry “the right kind of 
man,” lack the intellectual fortitude (be- 
cause they learn the techniques for hyper- 
gamy instead)? to meet the increasingly 
severe performance standards of high-status 
private colleges, even if their parents could 
afford the tuition. Co-educational schools of 
high repute, whether public or private, are 
characterized by a high sex ratio (a prepon- 
derance of men); those of low repute by a 
low sex ratio; and the social strata rep- 
resented by the students are consistent with 
the academic reputation. Thus the disposi- 
tion of nubile girls to feminine charm, which 
brings them profound rewards, and their in- 
disposition to abstract thought, excludes 
many of them from one fine source of high- 
status men, private schools of high prestige; 
they must instead rely on what can be 
found at the less selective public schools. 


%2In 1949, 49.3 per cent of 245 million college 
students were enrolled in public schools; in 1961 
both figures had risen, to 60.5 per cent of 3.89 
million students. U.S. Office of Education, Digest 
of Educational Statistics, Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1962, p. 86. 

28 See Turner, op. cit., pp. 271-273. 
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Sorority girls attend tax-supported schools 
and benefit from their capacity to reinforce 
a familially ascribed status with marketable 
technical skills (e.g., educated conversation 
and taste, as well as occupational training, 
should employment be contemplated after 
marriage), while the organizations in which 
they reside vastly reduce the potential for 
interstratum and interethnic contact and the 
corollary risk of exogamous love. It is at the 
great state universities, free, open, and com- 
petitive, that the sorority system is most 
fully developed. 

But the relative scarcity of high status 
men at the public schools, and the relative 
surplus of low-status women, are still to be 
contended with. Although sororities can do 
little about the first problem, they can do 
quite a bit about the second by establishing 
and maintaining the belief that, at least at 
particular colleges, dating opportunities are 
severely curtailed for girls who are not soror- 
ity members. Thus many high school girls, 
fearing that they will not be invited into 
sorority membership at a particular college, 
enroll at other colleges where sororities are, 
absent or are thought to be less dominant.*4 
Since these girls will generally be unsophisti- 
cated, unattractive, or of lower-class or sub- 
ordinated ethnic descent, less afflicted with 
general or class-specific vanity and thus 
easier to court, the Brahmin problem is re- 
lieved at the school with the strong sorority 
system to the extent that they are frightened 
away from it. 


IMPORTANCE OF TIMELY MARRIAGE 


Even given all the preceding conditions, 
however, an exogamy-deterring alternative 
to the sorority can still be imagined: post- 
ponement of the time of marriage until the 
risk of college-inspired exogamous love is 


24 Thus in questionnaires I distributed in 1963 
and 1964 among undergraduate women at the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis, the modal response 
(about 30 per cent) to the open-ended question 
“Why did you choose to come to Davis?” was “no 
sororities,” and their absence was mentioned to- 
gether with other factors in another 20 per cent of 
the responses. More Intensive interviewing suggested 
that the belief that sororities dominate social life 
at certain other campuses is widely and strongly 
held among high school girls. 
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past. This might be called an “Irish Solu- 
tion to the Brahmin Problem,” ia view of 
Eire’s late age at marriage since the potato 
famine, Yet women are constrained, if they 
contemplate marriage at all, to be timely 
about it. Whether endogamous or exogamous, 
arranged or romantic, marriage is an ex- 
change in which (among other things) the 
sexual attractiveness of women is offered in 
return for status and support from men. Men 
can confer status and extend support for 
relatively many years; women are sexually 
attractive for relatively few. Since youth and 
nubile beauty are such important aspects of 
women’s exchange in marriage, the problem 
of avoiding an undesirable marriage cannot 
be solved by postponing marriage indefi- 
nitely. Demographically, late marriage is as- 
sociated with a high proportion of spinsters; 
this is the price the Irish have paid for 
late marriage.” 

Among all the age-graded statuses through 
which a woman passes, the period of nubility 
is the most rewarded; indeed, the rewards 
are so great relative to other periods that 
“feminine youth” is not simply an abstract 
age-graded status but a veritable institution, 
consciously recognized, celebrated in folk- 
lore and literature, the object of anticipatory 
socialization of female children and a time 
to which later memories return.*® This situ- 
ation favors the sororities, for they are ex- 
plicitly designed’ to maximize the rewards 
of nubility, to- enhance with symbol and 
ceremony a highly valued yet ephemeral 
status, quite apart from the services they 
offer to endogamy. As the youthful condi- 
tion is cherished, so stands to be also its 
organizational expression. 


25See Kingsley Davis and Judith Blake, “Social 
Structure and Fertility: An Analytic Framework,” 
in Seymour M. Lipset and Nefl J. Smelser (eds.), 
Sociology: The Progress of a Decade, Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1961, p. 363. 

26 Cf. Talcott Parsons, “Age and Sex in the 
Social Structure of the United States,” in Parsons, 
Essays in Sociological Theory (1st. ed.), Glencoe, 
TIL: The Free Press, 1949, pp. 226-227. Parsons 
interprets the institutionalization of feminine youth 
differently, in terms of maximum chances for future 
achievement—"“a certain romantic nostalgia for the 
time when the fundamental choices were still open” 
(p. 226)—-rather than in terms of maximum im- 
mediate reward. 
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. Given the conditions just reviewed, an 
orgarization can be imagined whose purpose 
it would be to encourage the timely mar- 
riage of women in conformity with norms 
of endogamy or hypergamy in the face of 
exceptional risks of exogamous or hypogam- 
ous Icve, by restricting heterosexual encoun- 
ters to the appropriate groups. This set of 
conditions seems too complex as a “latent 
function” ever to be made manifest. Yet in 
fact it is the consciously designed (if largely 
unacknowledged) purpose of sororities; the 
difference between sociological and lay con- 
ceptions is not so much a matter of latency 
v. manifestation as one of terminology. The 
threat to endogamy and the conditions of 


27 My data are necessarily incomplete, The “secret 
society” aspect of sorority organization requires 
the use of indirect and risky methods of research. 
Sorority members are required by the National 
PanheLenic Council not to provide any information 
about -heir organizations, and this rule has foiled 
more taan one attempt at survey study. Then too 
sororitias have been besieged by critics for several 
decades; their silence has been historically warranted 
by the fact that most information on sororities has 
been collected by persons who sought their abolition 
or fundamental reorganization. See Lee and also 
Social Problems, opera cit, 

I thts collected most of my data by “ethno- 
graphic? procedures, including intensive and un- 
structused interviews with fraternity and sorority 
members selected solely for their cooperativeness and 
their access to relevant information, and with col- 
lege deans and administrative officers. I read sorority 
magazires and student publications, and gained some 
access to confidential sorority and “Panhellenic” 
memoranda. The confidential materials contained _ 
little nct implicit in “external” evidence, They do 
reveal the sorority system to be well organized, and 
its leaders not unsophisticated about the problems 
they face. I also conducted some limited “partici- 
pant-observation” in suitable service roles (“party - 
photographer”). i 

For more comprehensive data, the best extant 
source ie Gamble, op. cit. Her use of survey material 
is good, but the best parts of her discussion of 
sororities are also ethnographic. Both Gamble’s 
essay and my own work draw heavily on the 
unique and valuable material presented in the in- 
complete (and now apparently lost) work of 
Meredith Luther Friedman, 1956-60. 

The cata of Gamble and Friedman, a3 well as 
most of my own, were collected at a western state 
university whose admission standards and aca- 
demic reputation make it and its sorority system 
highly cnrepresentative. This particular campus, 
however, is a bellwether of trends that are spreading 
throughcut public higher education. 
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its maintenance are more or less well under- 
stood by those who control sororities—their 
middle-aged “alumnae.” These women know 
perfectly well that a young girl probably 
will not meet the right kind of man unless 
she goes to college, but that if left to her- 
self at a large school she may fall in love 
with the wrong kind, that the best way to 
assure marriage to one of the right kind of 
men is to arrange for meaningful encounters 
with lots of them, and that marriage must 
not be put off too long. The problem in 
more technical and general terms is that 
of maintaining the norms of the ascriptive 
group at the critical point when the person 
moves by marriage from his family of ori- 
entation to his family of procreation. Al- 
though the homiletical tone appropriate to 
her era avoids the problems of courtship 
control, a founder of one of the great na- 
tional sororities posed the general issue well 
enough: 


enas In taking a girl out of the crowd and 
making her a permanent member of a small 
group, the sorority is rendering her an inesti- 
mable service. It is providing her during her 
college course with family affiliations and with 
the essential elements of a home—sympa- 
thetic interest, wise ision, disinterested 
advice. Incidentally society itself is benefited. 
The corner stone of the social structure is the 
family, and it is not altogether wise that col- 
lege girls, or college boys for that matter 
should cut lose from youth’s anchorage and 
drift far from home moorings during four 
long years, There is a danger, and a very grave 
danger, that four years’ residence in a dor- 
mitory will tend to destroy right ideals of 
home life and substitute in their stead a belief 
in the freedom that comes from community 
living. . . . Culture, broad, liberalizing, human- 
izing culture, we cannot get too much of, 
unless while acquiring it we are weaned from 
home and friends, from ties of blood and 
kindred.?8 


Because endogamy and other familial in- 
terests seem less important to girls than to 
their parents, an organization dedicated to 
maintaining them at the expense of other 
activities will have problems of recruitment, 
especially if it is at least partly voluntary. 
Sororities Indeed have such a problem. The 
folklore of student life stresses that many 


38 Sarah Ida Shaw Martin (Mrs. Willam Holmes 
Martin), The Sorority Handbook (11th ed), Bos- 
ton: privately published, 1931, pp. 41-42. 
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who wish to live in sororities are not in- 
vited into them, This is true enough, but it 
obscures the equally true point that many 
whom the sororities want as members do 
not wish to join. Recruitment thus depends 
on a number of special techniques. 

First, parents often pressure daughters to 
join sororities; many girls join only because 
parents insist. Second, sororities do their 
most effective recruiting not among college 
students, but at high schools, where a pic- 
ture of college life can be drawn for prospec- 
tive recruits who cannot readily test it by 
direct experience.®® Sororities are claimed to 
have a monopoly on all that is pleasant; 
especially are they claimed to have cornered 
all masculine attention. Although the extent 
to which these claims are true varies among 
colleges—depending in part on the hetero- 
geneity of student culture—their effect de- 
pends on the extent to which they are be- 
lieved, and (as noted above) apparently they 
are believed even where they are largely 
false. Third, in all respects save those that 
increase the risk of exogamy sorority life is 
not only represented but is in fact made as at- 
tractive as possible to prospective recruits. 
This is why the “subculture” of the sorority, 
especially in its public manifestations, often 
seems so studiously adolescent and, by adult 
standards, trivial. Its prospective members 
are mainly pre-college girls, who seldom un- 
derstand, and often fear, much of their 
future collegiate role, and as a result the 
sorority must be oriented more to the world 
of the high school where it solicits than to 
that of the college where it resides. Just as 
girls tend to flock to the “party schools” of 
low academic repute, avoiding those that em- 
phasize scholarship, and to seek less competi- 
tive courses and departments within the 
school,®° so historically the most effective 


29 At present, the more direct experience a girl 
has had with opportunities for social life at a 
particular campus, the less likely she ig to join its 
sororities. At the main campus studied, only a small 
proportion of sorority girls Join after thetr first 
semester at the school. At other campuses where 
sorority membership must be preceded by a semes- 
ter’s residence at the school, recruitment is severely 
handicapped, with chapter houses (especially those 
of low prestige) reduced to taking in non-affiliated 
boarders to pay the costs of running the property. 

20% For partial confirmation of this assertion re- 
garding fields of study, see U.S. Office of Education, 
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way to recruit pre-college girls has been to 
maintain sorority life as one of fun and 
frolic with an abundance of masculine at- 
tention. For that life to prevail the rigors of 
scholarship must necessarily be reduced to 
the minimum required for continued attend- 
ance at the school. 

- Institutionalized hedonism, as a solution 
to problems of recruitment, poses other prob- 
lems of membership retention. The sorority 
does not serve the interests of youth, but 
those of an earlier generation; and it main- 
tains a number of rules that are issues of 
conflict between sorority alumnae and active 
members just as, in the home, they are issues 
between parents and children. Not surpris- 
ingly, therefore, sorority life is regularly re- 
ported even by its partisans among under- 
graduate women to involve a great deal of 
constraint.8! Parental standards are enforced 
to a degree unmatched in other collegiate 
living groups, with regard to public conduct, 
when escorted by men, and for dress “ap- 
propriate for a young lady.” An elaborate 
calendar of parliamentary activities, com- 
mittee meetings, confrontations with alum- 
nae, and community projects such as student 
theatrical routines, must be carried out; 83 
the pressure to meet young men at social 
“exchanges”, picnics, parties, co-operative 
building of floats for parades, etc., sometimes 


op. cit, pp. 95 and 100; also Turner, op. ct., pp. 
272-273. ` 

31 My data suggest, and Gamble’s data show, a 
high rate of disaffection, especially remarkable in 
view of the homogeneity among sorority members 
produced by alumnae attention to “background” 
and by active members to “personality.” Some dis- 
affection and withdrawal comes simply from an 
increase in members’ sophistication in spite of the 
sorority’s efforts to prevent it. A girl whose reference 
group is shifting to one composed of adults will, 
to the extent of the shift, come to dislike the prox- 
imity of adolescents. Here recruitment 
and retention policies tend to be opposed. Another 
source of disaffection is an instrumental attitude 
toward the sorority as a means of meeting men: once 
a suitable man is met the sorority has served its 
purpose and membership is discontinued. 

32 As Weir (op. cdt, p. 187) comments on the 
same phenomenon; “. . . one wonders how the 
girls ever find the time to escape at all from their 
houses into the classroom.” That, of course, is just 
the point of the activities: they keep the “broad 
liberalizing culture” of the classroom from iater- 
fering with the “tles of blood and kindred.” 
(Martin, loc. cit.) 
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exceeds even the widespread desire to meet 
them; crowding is sometimes severe; the 
noise level is high; the esoteric rituals grow 
tediovs and sophomoric; and most forms of 
privacy do not exist. Thus sororities are 
rather carefully designed to be far easier to 
enter, when the pleasures of membership are 
anticipated and youthful enthusiasm is high, 
than they are to leave later on, when alterna- 
tives to sororities have been discovered and 
their constraints have been directly experi- 
enced, 

In short, the sorority protects ifs members 
agains: the stratum-dissolving standards of 
the larger university, and its potential for 
hypogemous love, simply by dominating 
their collegiate life. Time is encompassed 
completely, especially for the novitiates or 
“pledges,” by compulsory activities planned 
in advance, so that little energy or time 
remains for events where inappropriate men 
might be encountered. The control is re- 


Jaxed somewhat for accepted members, who 


by them have adequately learned the stand- 
ards ard taboos. 

Sorority girls are especially limited in 
their cpportunities to meet varieties of 
men.®8 The typical arrangement is for each 
sorority to maintain traditional liaisons with 
one or more fraternities, matched closely on 
a basis of ethnicity or class level. Encounters 
and courtship are facilitated by parties and 
exchanges between sororities and fraternities, 
and by the untiring efforts of intermediaries, 
or “fixer-uppers”, who arrange social engage- 
ments, cr “dates,” between those who might 
not otherwise meet, and on behalf of men too 
timid or-unskilled to essay them directly. The 
efforts of the fixer-uppers greatly reduce the 
inconverience, and more saliently the anxi- 
ety, in dating, and thus effectively raise its 
rate above what it would be otherwise.** The 


£2 Freshman sorority girls are often restricted to 
the chapter house on week-day nights by some fixed 
early hour (such as 7 p.m.); though designed to 
encourage study, this also narrows the range of men 
they meet. Students generally report that many ac- 
queintances are begun at such places as the campus 
library; a. sorority freshman, on the other hand, 
has very -ittle time to spend in the library and 
meets men only at the “exchanges”, etc., which the 
sorority sponsors and whose invitation list they 
control. 

8¢Probajly the importance of intermediaries 
even in supposedly “free” American dating and 
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control achieved in simple or traditional so- 
cieties by parental arrangement of marriages 
is achieved in industrial society by these 
go-betweens, who in the case of the sorority 
operate within an organization controlled by 
interested ascriptive groups. The result is 
largely the same: marriage is timely, its 
rate is high, and exogamous and hypogamous 
combinations of partners are avoided. Then 
too the style and occasions of sorority dating 
tend to be expensive and time-consuming, 
and this discourages the attentions of poor 
and low-status men. 

No organization with the characteristics 
described could depend for internal control 
on consensus among its active members; 
sororities are therefore effectively controlled 
by their alumnae. Control derives from 
alumnae ownership of the chapter house and 
from assumption of # loco parentis power 
over active members, most of whom are legal 
minors, But the principal basis for control 
is the recomendatory requirement for mem- 
bership: no girl can be invited to join a so- 
rority without recommendations (typically) 
from two or more alumnae. This procedure 
helps maintain standards of deportment, 
class position, reputations for sexual moral- 


courtship has been underestimated, and the large 
number of young persons who do little or no dat- 
ing overlooked. In a soclety where marriage is not 
arranged by elders, high marriage rates require 
high dating rates. But dating is often ruthlessly 
competitive, and, in a society that celebrates erotic 
appeal yet makes much of premarital celibacy, it 
first excites and then frustrates that one strong 
primary drive whose reward might otherwise sus- 
tain it. Under these circumstances only a few will 
find dating intrinsically rewarding; for many, anxi- 
ety and irustration tend to extinguish the activity 
unless it is reinforced extrinsically by various 
mechanisms and agents, 

The Japanese nakohdo, or go-between, continues 
to function in an industrializing society under con- 
ditions where direct familial arrangement of mar- 
riage is Increasingly unworkable but dating as such 
is still uncommon. See Ezra Vogel, “The Go-Be- 
tween in a Developing Society: The Case of the 
Japanese Marriage Arranger,” Human Organisation, 
20 (1961), pp. 112-120; reprinted in part in Wil- 
liam J. Goode (ed.), Readings on the Family and 
Society, Englewood Cliffs, N., J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1964, pp. 71-82. And apparently the shatchen still 
practices in Jewish communities together with a 
great deal of informal but intensive match-making 
by kith and kin. See the newspaper advertisements 
cited in William M. Kephart, The Family, Socety, 
and the Individual, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1961, p. 333. 
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ity, and so on; and direct inheritance of 
membership, from mother to daughter, is 
given special consideration. This together 
with the active members’ practical preference 
for congenial and accommodative persons 
who can be tolerated in constant interaction 
in close quarters effectively excludes from 
membership headstrong, enterprising, and in- 
novative girls who, were they members, might 
be catalysts for organizational change. This 
is why sorority girls are so compliant in the 
face of alumnae dominance, and why, to 
academicians who often value novelty in 
ideas and a mild irreverence toward bour- 
geois conventions, they seem so consistently 
bland and uninteresting as students. 
Although the day-to-day governing of the 
sorority is formally democratic, informally it 
is not. The broad outline of regulations is 
fixed by the national association, and much 
of the communication from national head- 
quarters to local chapters, and from alumnae 
to active members, consists of efforts to ex- 
plain and defend points of policy which are 
chronic sources of youthful complaint. The 
actual offices of control are filled by an elab- 
orate process of codptation of active mem- 
bers by alumnae and housemothers (who are 
appointed by alumnae). The ratio of officers 
to members is high, and the more demanding 
offices, or those entrusted to enforce unpop- 
ular standards, tend to be rewarded by spe- 
cial privileges or extra living space. And 
deviance on small matters, when discreet, is - 
relatively unpunished; this draws attention 
from more important controls and provides a 
sense of independence to the deviants, keeps 
down the withdrawal rate, and permits for 
the sorority an economy of sanctions, the 
better that it can deploy those at its com- 
mand against more serious transgressions. 
To keep high the rate of engagement and 
marriage, sororities rely heavily on emotion- 
ally potent ceremonies and rituals to sanctify 
matrimony. Exposure to and dating of the 
right man are not enough; if endogamy is to 
be maintained the dates must lead to engage- 
ments and the engagements to marriage. 
Thus the sorority subculture, especially as 
sustained by the alumnae, define all dating 
encounters as prolegomena to marriage. 
Housemothers and alumnae.do what they 
can to discourage truly casual and sponta- 
neous dating and to encourage structured and 
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organized involvement. “Pinning’—a pre- 
engagement relationship signifying recipro- 
cal commitment and sexual prerogative— 
is solemnized by an elaborate ritual, often 
involving the participation of many students, 
witnessed by all the sorority sisters and at- 
tended, in its classic form, by a chair of fra- 
ternity men signing outside the sorority. 
This serves to reinforce progress toward en- 
gagement at its weakest point and to hinder 
withdrawal from the “pinned” commitment. 
The special status of the pinned and engaged 
is ceremonially reinforced in other ways too: 
where sorority functions are recorded in col- 
lege newspapers, much attention is given to 
pinnings and engagements. 

Sororities also encourage hypergamy by 
teaching a repertory of class-specific activ- 
ities, especially where their members are 
from families of relatively low status (so- 
rorities are elaborately ranked among them- 
selves, in ways correlative to stratification in 
their host society). Thus the lower-ranked so- 
rorities carefully teach the manners thought 
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appropriate to the higher strata; e.g., “how to 

drink like a lady,” always to order dry and 
sour mixed drinks, etc. Since the higher- 

ranked sororities are the reference groups for 

the lower (members of the later being mainly 

girls who had hoped to be invited to join 

the former), in regard to distinctive sorority 

characteristics the lower sororities tend to be 

plus royaux que le rot. 

A closing note: this analysis and illustra- 
tion, necessarily brief and unqualified, has 
also been static, representing the sorority 
only at one point in time. Yet most of the 
factors that explain it are not constants but 
variables, and their values are changing over 
time. In a future paper I shall offer more 
empirical detail and discuss the future of the 
sororities in the light of changes in higher 
education.® 


86 T also plan to undertake, with David Nasatir, 
a more comprehensive program of research, to meas- 
ure more systematically the variables outlined 
above—especially the “dependent variables,” the 
varlous types of endogamy and hypergamy. 


THE AMERICAN DILEMMA: AN EMPIRICAL TEST * 


FRANK R. WESTIE 
Indiana University 


Nowhere in An American Dilemma does Gunnar Myrdal present an empirical test of the 
central theory from which his book takes its name. The main critics of the theory have also 
Jailed to test the basic assumptions on which their criticisms are based. This study attempts 
to test, empirically, the basic propositions, postulates and assumptions of Myrdals primary 
theory. The results indicate that a dilemma exisis in the sample studied, but that the techni- 
ques people employ to resolve the dilemma are frequently quite different from those assumed 


by Myrdal, 


SCAR HANDLIN, in his review article 
celebrating the recent appearance of 
the 20th-anniversity of An American 

Dilemma,* observes: 


* This study is one of a series supported, at 
various times, by the Human Ecology Fond, the 
Social Science Research Council, and the Graduate 
School of Indiana University. The support of these 
organizations is gratefully acknowledged. The in- 
valuable assistance and collaboration of Marcia T. 
Segal, Frederick L. Whitam and Joseph W. Scott is 
greatly appreciated. 

1 Gunnar Myrdal, with the assistance of Richard 
Sterner and Arnold Rose, ds American Dilemma, 
New York: Harper, 1944. 


Few serious studies of American society have 
been more widely read than Gunnar Myrdal’s 
social-science classic, An American Dilemma, 
Its analysis of the Negro problem in the 
United States has been a magnet to scholars 
and a catalyst to political groups. Its rec- 
commendations have helped shape the strat- 
egy of every organization interested in legis- 
lation and in judicial interpretations? 


The social impact of the theory cannot be 
questioned, but the degree to which it de- 
scribes empirical events has yet, after 20 
years to be determined. In the study re- 


2 Oscar Handlin, Review of 20th-Anniversary 
Edition of An American Dilemma, New York Times 
Book Review, April 21, 1963, p. 1. 
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ported here I have attempted to test em- brace, on the one hand, the Christian-demo- 


pirically the basic propositions, postulates 
and assumptions of the dilemma theory. 

Many criticisms of the Myrdal theory 
have appeared in the sociological literature.’ 
Not only did Myrdal and his associates fail 
to test the dilemma theory, but the main 
critics have also failed to test the basic as- 
sumptions about the world of events on 
which their criticisms are based.* 


THE THEORY STATED 


According to Myrdal, Americans suffer 
from a basic ambivalence because they em- 


8 Among the more important critiques are Leo F. 
Crespi, “Is Gunnar Myrdal on the Right Track?” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 9 (1945), pp. 201-212; 
Gwynn Nettler, “A Note on Myrdal’s ‘Notes on 
Facts and Valuations,’ Appendix 2 of An American 
Dilemma,” American Sociological Review, 9 (1944), 
pp. 686-688; Arnold Rose, Reply to Nettler’s 
“Note,” American Sociological Review, 10 (1945), 
pp. 560-562; and the following reviews of An 
American Dilemma: E. Franklin Frazier in Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 50 (1945), pp. 555-457; 
Howard W. Odum, in Social Forces, 23 (1944), pp. 
94-98; and Kimball Young, in American Socio- 
logical Review, 9 (1944), pp. 326-330. 

Empirical evaluations of the theory of the 
American dilemma include Ernest Q. Campbell, 
“Moral Discomfort and Racial Segregation—An 
Examination of the Myrdal Hypothesis,” Social 
Forces, 39 (1961), pp. 228-234, and R. W. Fried- 
richs, “Christians and Residential Exclusion: An 
Empirical Study of a Northern Dilemma,” Journal 
of Social Issues, 15 (1959), pp. 14-23. While few 
investigations have focused specifically on the 
American dilemma, any number of other studies 
have important implications for the theory. Perhaps 
most relevant are those dealing with verbally ex- 
pressed attitudes and overt acts, eg. Richard T. 
LaPiere, “Attitudes vs, Actions,” Socia} Forces, 13 
(1934), pp. 230-237; Joseph D. Lohman and 
Dietrich C. Reltzes, “Note on Race Relations in 
Mass Society,” American Journal of Sociology, 58 
(1952), pp. 240-246; Bernard Kutner, Carol 
Wilkins and P, R. Yarrow, “Verbal Attitudes and 
Overt Behavior Involving Racial Prejudice,” Jour- 
nal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 51 (1952), 
pp. 649-652; Melvin L. DeFleur and Frank R. 
Westie, “Verbal Attitudes and Overt Acts: An Ex- 
periment on the SaHence of Attitudes, American 
Soctological Review, 23 (1958), pp. 667-673; 
Martin Fishbein, “An Investigation of the Rela- 
tionship Between Beliefs About an Object and Atti- 
tudes Toward That Object,” Human Relations, 16 
(1963), pp. 233-240, 

8 This statement of the theory is my own con- 
ception of what Myrdal means. The interested 
reader should consult Appendix I, “The Mechanism 
of Rationalization” for Myrdal’s original statement. 


cratic tenets of the “American Creed” and, 
on the other, any number of unChristian and 
undemocratic valuations defining relations - 
between Negroes and whites. The theory is, 
essentially, an analysis of how Americans 
live with themselves in the face of this di- 
lemma. 

Myrdal’s two basic concepts are valua- 
tions and beliefs. Valuations are conceptions 
of “what ought to be.” Beliefs are concep- 
tions of “what is” or “what was.” Beliefs 
may be bizarre products of the imagination 
or they may be empirically valid. 

Valuations may be placed along a con- 
tinuum from the most general to the most 
specific. The American Creed valuations are 
very general, and their adherents consider 
them applicable to all Americans if not to 
all mankind. The valuations defining rela- 
tions between Negroes and whites, on the 
other hand, are frequently quite specific, re- 
ferring to “my kids,” “my family,” “our 
school,” “our neighborhood,” etc. For most 
Americans, Myrdal avers, the specific valu- ` 
ations are quite inconsistent with the gen- 
eral. 

Americans, Myrdal maintains, want to 
present a rational picture of themselves to 
the world, but particularly to themselves. 
Given their desire to maintain an image of 
themselves as a rational creatures on the 
one hand, and the irrationality inherent in 
their valuational inconsistencies on the other, 
Americans are faced with a dilemma. How 
do they live with themselves under these 
circumstances? According to Myrdal, they 
opportunistically call forth beliefs about 
reality to rationalize their valuation-incon- 
sistencies. These beliefs exist ready-made in 
the form of culturally shared myths. For 
example, a particular American agrees with 
the general valuation in the American Creed 
which says that Americans ought to work 
toward achieving greater equality of oppor- 
tunity for all. The same person also feels that 
Negroes ought not to go to the same school 
his children attend (a specific valuation). In 
order to rationalize this inconsistency, this 
person calls forth beliefs such as the follow- 
ing: a) ‘Negroes are inherently less capable 
intellectually than whites,” therefore, b) 
“Negro children would be frustrated in com- 
petition with white children,” or, c) “The 
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white children would be held back to the 
level of the slower Negro children” 

This dilemma may be conceived as exist- 
ing on a societal level, as a part of culture. 
Myrdal emphasizes, however, that it ulti- 
mately resides in the consciences of partic- 
ular individuals. 

Myrdal’s theory contains a number of as- 
sumptions about empirical reality which 
need to be tested. Ralph Turner was prob- 
ably correct when he observed that 


. . . it does not necessarily follow from the 
logical contradiction that most people in 
American society perceive any dilemma here. 
In fact, the over enthusiastic student of race 
relations may be distressed to find how many 
people and groups sincerely feel no disloyalty 
to democratic ideals in their support of seg- 
regation and discrimination.® 


The empirical questions™ this study seeks 
to answer are as follows: © | 


1. Do People endorse such conflicting valua- 
tions 

2.Do they recognize the inconsistency in- 
volved? 

3.Do they, in fact, rationalize this incon- 
sistency, and, if so, do such rationalizations 
fares the form of beliefs? 

Bata her ec mechanisms other than 
ore tion employed? For example, are 
conflicting values repressed? 

5. Where one or the other of the conflicting 
valuations is “adjusted” (Le. changed or 
qualified), which of the valuations does the 
respondent alter or qualify, the general or 

_ the specific? 

6. To what extent are people aware of, or or- 
iented in terms of, the idealistic tenets of 
democracy and Christianity? 


THE FORM OF THE EMPIRICAL TEST 


The 103 cases comprising the sample 
were selected in 1957 from 40 residential 


8 Ralph H. Turner, “Value Conflict {n Social Dis- 
organization,” Sociology and Social Research, 38 
(1954), p. 304. 

™The research is designed to answer empirical 
questions rather than test hypotheses per se; the 
questions serve the same basic research purpose 
without implying the degree of theoretical co- 
herence and guidance hypotheses necessarily pre- 
sume. See Frank R. Westie, “Toward Closer Re- 
lations Between Theory and Research: A Procedure 
and An Example,” American Sociological Review, 
22 (1957), pp. 149-154. 

8I have also analyzed the relations between 
social class and the American dilemma, testing the 
hypothesis that persons of lower status are less 
troubled by it. The results will be presented in a 
separate paper (in preparation). 
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blocks in the city of Indianapolis.® Within 
each household, we interviewed either the 
male head of the household or his spouse, 
but never both. Since most of the interview- 
ing was done on Saturdays and in the eve- 
ning, the sex ratio of the sample remained 
fairly well balanced (53 women and 50 men). 

‘The questionnaire included three forms 
which were completed by all respondents. 
Form I, designed to assess general valua- 
tions, lists ten items designed to assess the 
degree to which the respondent endorses the 
general valuations subsumed under the 
“American Creed” (Table 1). Form I is 
designed to elicit specific valuations. It con- 
sists of ten social distance-type items de- 
scribing hypothetical but quite plausible 
situations which permit the respondent to 
indicate the degree of social distance he pre- 
fers to maintain between himself and Ne- 
groes. Each item in Form II is matched to 
an item in Form I in such a way as to maxi- 
mize the possibility of conflict between the 
general and specific valuations, and also to 
enhance the likelihood that respondents 
would recognize value conflicts where they 
exist (Table 1). Form II consists simply of 
spaces to record, at given probe levels, open- 
ended responses to the value conflicts elicited 
by the items on Form I and Form II. 

In the interview each respondent was first 
asked to respond (in terms of five degrees of 
agreement and disagreement) to the items on 


9A living-standard area map constructed by a 
commercial market analysis agency was used as the 
sampling base. This map demarcates three living- 
standard levels in the city. Numbers were assigned 
to the blocks on each level, and the blocks were 
selected for the sample through the use of a table 
of random numbers. The middle- and upper-class 
areas were combined to obtain a two-class rather 
than a three-class sample. An equal number of 
blocks were drawn from the lower living-standard 
level and the combined middle-upper level. Blocks 
in which any Negroes were known to reside were 
excluded from the sample. Within blocks, every 
nth house was selected, yielding five houses per 
block. Adjacent houses were used as alternates. For 
the lower-class sample N==52; for the upper-class 
sample N=51. The more conspicuous sources of 
bias in this sampling procedure are 1) the use of 
every nth case within blocks; 2) the selection of an 
equal number of cases per block; and 3) the use 
of alternate households, in approximately one third 
of the cases, according to the interviewer's estimate. 
Inadequate records on this score made ete 
necessary. 
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was not permitted to refer back to Form I 
while completing Form II. 

Responses on five probe levels were re- 
corded on Form MI: 


Probe Jevel—2: Spontaneous remarks made 
while completing Form I. 
Spontaneous remarks made 
while completing Form IL 
Replies to the interviewer's 
request: “Would you now 
compare your response to 
question #1 on Form II 
with your response to ques- 
tion #1 on Form I.” 
Responses to interviewer's 
query: “Any comment?” 
Responses to interviewer's 
query: “Do you see any con- 
tradiction?” (asked only 
where contradiction existed 
and where it was unrecog- 
nized on previous probe 
levels). 

paresis ee to interviewer's 


query: y explanation?” 
(asked se where contra- 
diction existed and was rec- 
ognized on previous probe 
levels). 


The probe levels were used to avoid call- 
ing contradictions to respondent’s attention, 
and to determine the extent to which the 
respondent recognized contradictions with- 
out help from the interviewer. Probe -4-2 
was used as a last resort when the respondent 
failed to recognize the contradictions, where 
such existed, on all previous levels.1° 

An elaborate system of rules for coding 
was developed to quantify the open-ended 
responses elicited at the various probe levels 
on Form II. Responses were coded not only 
to indicate whether valuations or beliefs 
had been volunteered, but also according to 
type of valuation, type of belief, whether the 
response was a rationalization, type of-ration- 
alization, likelihood of empirical validity 
(in the case of beliefs), etc. This system be- 
came so cumbersome as to defeat both sta- 
tistical analysis and communication of find- 
ings. We thus resorted to a simplified code 
in which responses were classified as valua- 


Probe level—1: 
Probe level 0: 


Probe level-+1: 
Probe level+2: 


Probe level+3: 


10 This procedure was adopted after numerous 
other techniques were tried. Because of the difi- 
culty involved in developing adequate items and 
procedures, the total number of pre-tests far ex- 
ceeded the number of cases used in the final sample. 
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Form I, then to the items on Form I. He. 


ations where they contained any “ought to 
be” elements whatever, and beliefs where 
they included any statements of “what is,” 
“what was,” or conceptions of reality. 
Responses were also coded according to 
whether they were explanations of inconsis- 
tency or consistency, and the probe level at 
which each explanation had been evoked 
was also coded. 

Sometimes beliefs and valuations are 
stated clearly and separately by the re- 
spondent, but often they are intertwined in 
the same remark. Not all statements in- 
cluded elements that could be classified as 
valuations or beliefs, of course, and such — 
statements were simply rated “unclassifiable” 
on the valuation-belief dimension. Certain 
rules were specified for particular types of 
recurrent responses. For example, statements 
of preference for a “separate but equal” sys- 
tem were coded as valuations while such 
statements as “Negroes want to be separate 
but equal” were coded as beliefs. The coding 


-was performed by the author and one other 


sociologist. The reliability of the coding on 
the valuation-belief dimension was tested by 
comparing the degree of agreement between 
the two coders on 27 schedules, including 236 
coder-judgments on this dimension. There 
was agreement in 96 per cent of the judg- 
ments. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 indicates the degree to which the 
sample as a whole endorsed the specific and 
the general valuations. Well over half the 
sample agreed with each of the ten general 
valuation statements, though agreement is 
considerably higher on the first seven state- 
ments than it is in the last three. The mean 
percentage agreeing with any given general 
item was 81. Virtually everyone in the sam- 
ple (97 per cent or more) agreed that every- 
one should have equal opportunities to get 
ahead, that all people should be treated as 
equals in the eyes of the law, that people 
should help each other in times of need, 
that children should have equal educational 
opportunities and that everyone should be 
judged according to his own individual 
worth. Over 90 per cent agreed that everyone 
should have equal right to hold public office 
and endorsed the principle of brotherhood 
among men. Many of those who disagreed 
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TABLE 1. RESPONSES TO EACH GENERAL AND SPECIFIC VALUATION * 


2 


3 General Valuation 
Statement 


1. Everyone in American should 
have equal opportunities to 
get ahead. 


agree 
undecided 


disagree 
2. All people should be treated 
as equals in the eyes of the 
law. 
agree 
undecided 


disagree 
3.People should help each 
other in time of need. 
agree 
undecided 
disagree 


4. Children should have equal 
educational opportunities. 


agree 
undecided 
disagree 


5. Everyone should have equal 
right to hold public office. 
agree 
undecided 
disagree 


6.Each person should be 
judged according to his own 
individual worth. 
agree 
undecided 
disagree 
7.1 believe in the principle of 
brotherhood among men. 
agree 
undecided 
disagree 


i 


Specific Valuation 
Statement 


1.1 would be willing to have 
a Negro as my supervisor 
in my place of work. 

agree 
undecided 
disagree 

2.If I went on trial I would 
not mind having Negroes 
on the jury. 

agree 
undecided 
disagree 

3. 1f a Negro’s home burned 
down, I would be willing 
to take his family into my 
home for a night. 

agree 
undecided 
disagree 

4.I would not mind having 
Negro children attend the 
same school my children 
go to. 

agree 
undecided 
disagree 

5.1 believe that I would be 
willing to have a Negro 
represent me in the Con- 
gress of the US. 

agree 
undecided. 


disagree 
6.1 would not mind if my 
children were taught by a 
Negro school teacher. 
agree 
undecided 
disagree 
7.I would be willing to in- 
vite Negroes to a dinner 
party in my home. 





Per Cent 
(n==103) 


531 


Discrepancy: 
Per Cent 
Agreeing with 
General minus 
Per Cent 
Agreeing with 
Specific ** 


38* 


22 


35 


19 


20 


30 


65 
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Taste 1—Continued 
Per Cent 
Agreement with 
General minus 
Per Cent 
General Valuation Per Cent Specific Valuation Per Cent Agreeing with 
Statement (n==103) Statement (n=103) Specific ** 
8.Public facilities should be 8.1 would be willing to stay 
equally available to every- at a hotel that accommo~ 
one. dates Negroes as well as 
agree _ 83 whites. 
undecided 4 agree 61 22 
disagree 14 undecided 4 
disagree 35 
9.Under our democratic sys- 9.I would be wiiling to have 
tem people should be al- a Negro family live next 
lowed to live where they door to me. 
please if they can afford it. agree 35 25 
agree 60 undecided 2 
undecided 6 disagree 63 
disagree 34 
10.1 believe that all public 10.I don’t think I would 
recreational facilities should mind if Negro children 
be available to all people at were to swim in the same 
all times. pool as my children. 
agree 63 agree 38 25 
undecided 6 undecided 8 
disagree 31 disagree 54 


*The five response categories—"“strongly agree” to “strongly disagree”—were collapsed to form the 
three categories shown here. (“Undecided” remained the middle category.) 
** The percent agreeing with the general valuation is significantly higher than that agreeing with 


the specific valuation in all ten item pairs (p<.01). 


*** Percentages do not total 100 due to rounding. 


with the public office statement (item 5) 
wanted to append remarks about specific 
qualifications for public office, such as educ- 
cation or experience, qualifications which do 
not necessarily imply racial prejudice. 

Agreement with Item 8, dealing with pub- 
lic facilities, approximated the mean (83 
per cent). Item 9 (“people should be allowed 
to live where they please”) elicited least 
agreement—only 60 per cent, and Item 10 
(“public recreational facilities should be 
open to all”) was similar—63 per cent agree. 
The large difference between the pattern of 
responses to the first seven items and re- 
sponses to the last three may be due to the 
fact that the latter are less abstract than the 
former, referring to specific situations rather 
than to general principles, though they are 
more general than the “specific valuation” 
items with which they are paired. 

Responses to the specific valuations, shown 
in Table 1, tend to uphold the Myrdal hy- 
pothesis. There was considerably less agree- 


ment with the specific valuations than with 
the general valuations from which they were 
derived, in every one of the ten item-pair 
(in all cases p<.01). 

Agreement with specific valuations was 
highest on Items 2, 4 and 5 (over 70 per 
cent). These items refer to Negroes as jurors 
and congressional representatives, and to 
school integration. Each refers to a fait 
accompli, to the extent that integration in 
these areas has been achieved in the com- 
munity. 

At least 60 per cent agreed with Items 1, 
3, 6, and 8. Item 1 refers to Negro super- 
visors on the job, Item 6 with Negro school 
teachers. For some these too were facts of life 
as they knew it. Others saw these items as 
decisions to be made by the administration 
of the place of employment or the school. 
They expressed distaste for the idea, but 
felt they would have to resign themselves to 
it if it happened. 

Item 3 dealt with willingness to take a 
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Negro family whose home had burned down 
into the subject’s own home for the night. 
The obligation to be charitable seemed very 
strong and even those who declined to take 
the hypothetical victims into their own homes 
said they would contribute money for hotel 
lodgings or donate food, clothing and furni- 
ture. 

Item 8 asked whether the respondent 
would stay in a hotel serving Negroes as 
well as whites, and the majority said they 
would. Urban hotels in Indiana do accept 
Negro guests as they do in most of the north- 
ern and border states where the respondents 
might travel. Once again, they were faced 
with a question about which they have little 
choice: hotels in their experience are in fact 
integrated. Some added that they would not 
care to stay in a hotel that catered primarily 
to Negroes. 

The majority disagreed with Items 7, 9, 
and 10. Item 7 deals with “social” integra- 
tion, Item 9 with housing integration and 
Item 10 with integrated swimming pools. 
Unlike the other seven items, these deal with 
close personal contacts over which individ- 
uals presumably have some control. 

Thus, not only were the more general, 
abstract American Creed valuations more 
readily endorsed than specific ones with sit- 
uational relevance, but the degree to which 
a given item represents a fait accompli for 
the respondent seems to be a factor in deter- 
mining whether the majority of the sample 
accept or reject it. This finding supports the 
“definition of the situation” interpretation 
of race relations favored by Lohman and 
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Reitzes, Blumer, Killian, Rose and others. 
Where the formal group structure defines 
a given action in clear-cut terms and where 
these definitions are acted out by most of 
the members, then an individual’s valuations 
(or attitudes, as the case may be) tend to 
“follow” even though initially he might have 
preferred a different state of affairs. 

Table 2 summarizes the amount of agree- 
ment and disagreement for the ten item- 
pairs. Each person responded to ten item- 
pairs for a total of 1030 paired responses. 
Of these, 647 were consistent, the subjects 
agreeing or disagreeing with both sides of a 
given item-pair. No dilemma is indicated in 
these response-pairs. The remaining 383 
response-pairs were inconsistent, indicating 
a potential dilemma. Whether a dilemma 
exists, however, depends on the respondent’s 
reactions to his own inconsistencies. 

Analvsis of response patterns rather than 
individuals facilitates statistical treatment of 
the data where multiple responses are per- 
mitted, but it does raise a question as to 


12 Joseph D. Lohman and Dietrich C. Reitzes, 
“Note on Race Relations in Mass Society,” op. cit., 
and “Deliberately Organized Groups and Racial 
Behavior,” American Sociological Review, 19 
(1954), pp. 342-348; Herbert Blumer, “Attitudes 
and the Social Act,” Social Problems, 3 (1955), pp. 
59-65; Arnold M. Rose, “Intergroups Relations vs. 
Prejudice: Pertinent Theory for the Study of Social 
Change,” Soctal Problems, 4 (1956), pp. 173-176 
and “Inconsistencies in Attitudes Toward Negro 
Housing,” Social Problems, 8 (1961), pp. 286-293; 
and Lewis M. Killian, “The Effects of Southern 
White Workers on Race Relations in Northern 
Plants,” American Sociological Review, 17 (1952), 
pp. 327-331. 


Taste 2. FREQUENCY OF CONSISTENT AND INCONSISTENT RESPONSES 


Total Consistent 
Responses 
Frequency 647 
Per Cent 100 
Mean per Person 6.3 
Total Consistent 
Responses 
Frequency 383 
Per Cent 100 
Mean per Person 3.7 


Agree with Both Disagree with Both 
General and General and 
Specific Specific 
562 85 
86.9 13.1 
5.5 8 
Agree with General, 
Disagree with or Un- 
decided about Specific All Others * 
335 48 
87.5 12.5 
3.2 5 


* Disagree with general—agree with or undecided about specific; Undecided about general—agree or 


disagree with specific. 
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TaBLe 3. Frequency DISTRIBUTION or Response PATTERNS 


Pattern 0 i 2 3 
Agree with Both: 

General & Specific 10 8 3 9 
Disagree with Both 

General & Specific 58 21 15 4 
Agree with General; 

Disagree with Specific 28 11 16 14 
Agree with General; : 

Undecided, Specific 75 18 7 3 
All Other Patterns 65 26 10 2 


whether the responses are primarily those 
of a few exceptionally verbose individuals. 
The data presented in Table 3 indicate that 
this is not the case. Relatively few are so 
consistent in their responses as to be free 
from the possibility of experiencing a di- 
lemma. Only 13 (12.6 per cent) of the re- 
spondents agreed with all ten general valu- 
ations and their related specific valuations, 
and no one disagreed with both the general 
and the specific valuations in more than five 
pairs. No respondent agreed with all the 
general and disagreed with all the specific 
items. In short, most of the respondents are 
potentially subject to a dilemma of some 
sort, though relatively few are subject to it 
in the majority of areas about which they 
were questioned. 


Number of Item-Pairs 


4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Total 
7 13 7 16 9 8 13 103 
3 2 103 

10 6 6 6 3 3 103 

103 
103 


I have spoken here of “potential” conflict 
because it is an empirical question whether 
those who agree with the American Creed 
valuations and disagree with the specific val- 
uations derived from them do in fact exper- 
jence a dilemma in a personal sense, as 
Myrdal maintains. Unless an individual 
recognizes the contradictions in his responses 
no dilemma can properly be said to exist for 
him. Clues as to the extent to which contra- 
dictions are recognized appear in Table 4, 
where open-ended responses are classified ac- 
cording to the point in the interview at which 
they were made and whether they were 
spontaneous or elicited under probing. 
Nearly 60 per cent of all remarks were spon- 
taneous. These people were qualifying their 
structured responses to Forms I and II or 


TABLE 4. DEGREE OF SPONTANEITY IN OPEN-ENDED REMARKS 


All remarks Spontaneous Under Probing 
Frequency 1483 .5* 884 599.5 
Per Cent 100 59.6 40.4 
Mean per Person 14.1 8.6 5.8 
Total Number of 
Spontaneous 
Remarks Form I ** Form I *** After I & II 
Frequency 884 233 399.5 251.5 
Per Cent 100 26.4 45.2 28.4 
Mean per Person 8.6 2.3 3.9 2.4 
Total Number of Probe Level Probe Level Probe Level 
Remarks Made +1 +2 +3 
Under Probing “Any Comment?” “Any Contradiction?” “Any Explanation?” 
Frequency 599.5 116 361 122.5 
Per Cent 100 19.4 60.2 20.4 
Mean per Person 5.8 1.1 3.5 1.2 


* Fractions result from grouping, for coding purposes, the responses of the relatively few people 


who made ten or more remarks each. 


** This column refers to few spontaneous remarks made in response to the general valuation state- 


ments, 


*** This column refers to spontaneous remarks made in response to the specific valuations. 
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commenting on the statements presented to 
them for consideration. The bulk of these 
spontaneous remarks were made while the 
respondents were completing Form IT (spe- 
cific valuations). Remarks volunteered while 
completing Form I tended to be situational 
qualifications that anticipated Form TI. It 
is reasonable to assume that those who made 
spontaneous remarks clearly experienced 
contradiction. At this point in the interview 
the interviewer had given no sign that he 
saw or was the least bit interested in con- 
tradictory responses. 

The first explicit probe, “Any comment?” 
elicited approximately one remark per per- 
son, but the more explicit and direct “Do 
you see any contradiction?” produced an 
average of 3.5 per person, and the probe 
“Any explanation?” one or two additional 
explanatory remarks (Mean==1.2). Some of 
those who made remarks only under probing 
probably do not experience a dilemma but 
simply recognize contradictions when they 
are brought to their attention. 

Of the 293 inconsistencies noted, respond- 
ents admitted approximately 42 per cent 
(122) and recognized but denied about the 
same number (125) (Table 5). Nearly 16 
per cent of the inconsistencies remained un- 
seen even after explicit probing. (Note that a 
given respondent may have admitted some 
inconsistencies, denied others and failed to 
see still others. References here are to the 
amount of inconsistency apparent in the re- 
sponses, not to individuals.) 

Table 5 presents a rather interesting find- 
ing: over 25 per cent of all explanations 
were not explanations of inconsistency, but 
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rather explanations of consistency between 
general and specific valuations. Most of 
these explanations were justifications of dem- 
ocratic responses (e.g., “It’s the only Chris- 
tian thing to do”). These explanations of 
consistency were not merely justifications of 
negative consistency, i.e., disagreement with 
both the general and specific valuations: 66 
per cent of the explanations of consistency 
were actually made by people whose re- 
sponses included no negative consistencies. 
Myrdal maintains that the value conflicts 
are rationalized by opportunistically calling 
forth culturally shared beliefs to explain the 
apparent contradiction. But a variety of 
other types of resolutions also occurred. 


m. 


. Most conspicuous among these alternatives 
was the calling forth of new valuations, 
that is, valuations in addition to those in 
conflict (e.g., “I don’t think Negroes should 
be in politics”). 

2. Repression of one or the other of the 
values in conflict, or of the conflict itself 
(eg., the answer “What conflict?” in re- 
sponse to the probe “Do „you see any con- 
flict?”). Failure to recognize a conflict could 
be due to repression or to limited logical 
abilities or both, but our method does not 
permit us to distinguish between these. 

. Adjustment of the general valuation as it 
applies to the respondent (e.g., “I guess 
I'm not so democratic after all’), 

4, Limitation of the range of applicability of 
the general valuation, (e.g., “Brotherhood 
refers to whites” or, “I wasn’t thinking of 
Negroes at first”). 

5. Appeal to the doctrine of relativity (e.g 
“There are different kinds of brotherhood”). 

6. Apparent projection of one’s own. attitudes 

to others (e.g., “I wouldn’t mind having a 

Negro dinner guest in my home but we 

must consider the other guests,” or, refer- 


o 


TABLE 5, Types OF REACTIONS OF RESPONDENTS 10 THEIR CONSISTENT AND INCONSISTENT RESPONSES 


Explanations of Explanations of 

AN Explanations Consistency Inconsistency 
Frequency 1071 274 797 
Per Cent 100 25.6 74.4 
Mean per Person 10.4 2.7 7.7 

AN Inconsistencies Admitted Denied * Not Seen ** 
Frequency 293 122 125 46 
Per Cent 100 41.6 42.7 15.7 
Mean per Person 2.8 1.2 1.2 4 


* In these cases of inconsistency the respondent did in fact respond inconsistently, recognized the 
“apparent” inconsistency, but denied that his responses were inconsistent. 
** These include all instances of inconsistency where the respondent gave no clear-cut evidence of 


recognizing any inconsistency. 
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ring to the same situation, “My husband 
wouldn’t like it.”) Often the burden of the 
conflict is shifted to the Negro, “A Negro 
[juror] would be prejudiced.” 
Compartmentalization of conflicting valua- 
tions (e.g., “You can believe in brotherhood 
and not invite certain people to your 
home”). This is to be distinguished from 
repression because in this instance the per- 
son is clearly aware of his values on both 
ends of the continuum, but does not see 
any necessary connection between the two. 


~ 


These alternative resolutions of value con- 
flict are sometimes quite difficult to distin- 
guish from each other. In addition, other 
solutions were offered which, though typi- 
cally less logical, were frequently more can- 
did than any of those listed (e.g, “He [a 
Negro] has a right to hold public office, but 
I just wouldn’t vote for him,” or, “I’m prej- 
udiced”). 

To test the Myrdal theory on the most 
general level, it seemed expedient to ignore 
many of the subtle differences observed 
among the response-types listed. Most re- 
sponses given could be reduced to variations 
within the general categories beliefs and val- 
uations. The findings in Table 6 clearly in- 
dicate that Myrdal’s analysis of how people 
respond to value conflict is limited, for in 
this sample people invoke valuations as fre- 
quently as they do beliefs in attempting to 
resolve the conflict. There was no significant 
difference between the number of beliefs and 
the number of valuations invoked by re- 
spondents in explaining the discrepancies in 
their responses. Again the possibility occurs 
that this finding might be characteristic of 
a handful of verbose subjects rather than 


typical. ‘The frequency distribution of be- 


liefs and valuations in Table 7 indicates that 
this finding is not simply an artifact of 


Taste 6. Betmrs Versus VALUATIONS: Types oF 
EXPLANATIONS INVOKED sy RESPONDENTS 


AN Ex- 
planations* Bellefs Valuations 
Frequency 1149 618 531 
Per Cent 100 53.8 46.2 
Mean per Person 11.2 6.0 5.2 


* Tho term “explanation” refers to respondents’ 
open-ended remarks, classifiable as beliefs or valua- 
tions, at any probe level, Some respondents made 
more than one such remark about a discrepancy 
between a given pair of valautions, 
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TABLE 7. DISTRIBUTION oF ‘RESPONDENTS BY 
NUMBER oF BELIEFS AND NUMBER OF 


VALUATIONS 
Number Number Number Number 
of of Re- of of Re- 
Beliefs* spondents Valuations ** spondents 
0 5 0 15 
1 9 1 8 
2 14 2 7 
3 8 3 13 
4 10 4 9 
5 10 5 6 
6 9 6 8 
7 4 7 10 
8 7 8 6 
9 6 9 7 
10 6 10 4 
11 1 11 2 
12 4 12 2 
13 3 13 1 
14-20 7 14-20 5 
103 103 


* Total number of bellefs invoked=618. 
** Total number of valuations invoked==531. 


method. While 15 subjects invoked more 
than ten beliefs each, the distribution of the 
majority in the one-to-ten range is fairly 
even, Some 84 per cent of the respondents 
fell within the one-to-ten range and ac- 
counted for 66 per cent of the total number 
(618) of beliefs invoked. The distribution of 
valuations is quite similar. 

Each explanation, whether it involved a 
valuation or a belief, was in fact a compro- 
mise of either the general or the specific 
standard. Those who are bothered by the 
conflict must either change or qualify at 
least one position to resolve the conflict. 
Table 8 compares the frequency of adjust- 
ments of general valuations with the fre- 
quency of adjustments of specific valuations. 
If a person says, upon recognizing a conflict, 
“T wasn’t thinking of Negroes when I said 
people should have equal opportunities,” 
this qualifies as an adjustment (i.e., change 
or qualification) of a general valuation. If, 
on the other hand, upon seeing the conflict 
between his endorsement of equal opportun- 
ity and his rejection of the idea of a Negro 
as his supervisor, he says, for example, “Well, 
I guess it might be all right for a Negro to 
be supervisor if he were unusually quali- 
fied,” this would be an adjustment of a spe- 
cific valuation. 

In most cases the respondent adjusted the 
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specific valuation ‘so that his disagreement 
with the specific item did not really seem, to 
him at least, to violate the precept set forth 
in the general form. Some adjustments were 
made in the general valuations, as well, how- 
ever. Nearly 82 per cent of all responses 
were adjustments of specific valuations; 18.4 
per cent were adjustments of the tenents of 
the American Creed (See Table 8). 


TABLE 8. Tyres OF ADJUSTMENT OF 
CONFLICTING VALUATIONS 


Adjust- Adjust- 
ment of ment of 
All Ad- General Specific 
justments Valuations Valuation 
Frequency 1345 248 1097 
Per Cent 100 18.4 81.6 
Mean per Person 2.4 10.6 


13.1 


SUMMARY OF EMPIRICAL RELATIONSHIPS: 


1. A substantial majority of the sample 
subscribe, at least verbally, to the American 
Creed: the mean per cent of agreement with 
the ten general valuation statements is 81.1 
per cent, 

2. Respondents were considerably less 
likely to endorse the specific valuations than 
the general valuations; the mean percentage 
agreeing with the specific valuations was 56 
per cent. Thus, as Myrdal emphasizes, a 
considerable discrepancy exists between spe- 
cific and general valuations. 

3. Respondents tended to recognize the 
conflict between their general and specific 
valuations without comment from the inter- 
viewer. The majority (59.6 per cent) of ex- 
planations of conflict were volunteered spon- 
taneously. 

4, There is a tendency to explain con- 
sistency as well as inconsistency. Of the total 
number of “explanations” given by our sam- 
ple, 25.6 per cent were explanations of con- 
sistency. 

5. To resolve conflicts between the spe- 
cific and the general valuations presented to 
them in the interview, the respondents in- 
voked additional valuations (other than the 
two in conflict) almost as frequently as they 
did beliefs. 

6. In resolving the dilemma, the general 
pattern is for the respondent to edjust the 
specific valuation so that it does not appear 
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to conflict with the general, though some ad- 
justments were also made in the general val- 
uations. ` 

7. When the specific valuations refer to 
legal, political, and educational relation- 
ships, conflict between the general and spe- 
cific’ valuations is appreciably less likely. 
This is due to the fact that non-discrimina- 
tory behavior is most likely to be endorsed 
in these areas. i 


INTERPRETATIONS 


The possibilities for interpretation in a 
study such as this are almost infinite. Space 
limitations make it necessary to ignore many 
alternative interpretations !? and to limit 
analysis to a few of the more significant find- 
ings. 

Empirical relationship #5 is worthy of 
discussion. Myrdal theorized that when peo- 
ple find their racial prejudices in conflict 
with their democratic ideals, they find logi- 
cal ways to deny the conflict. Our findings 
indicate that people frequently do not follow 
the type of logical procedure Myrdal ex- 
pected. Thus, when people who think of 
themselves as democratic say that they 
would not want a Negro as their supervisor 
in their place of work, not all of them invoke 
a belief such as “Negroes are inherently less 
capable than whites.” Instead, a common re- 
action is to assert an additional valuation 
to the ones in conflict, or to repeat, in 
slightly altered form, one of the valuations 
in conflict. 

A wealth of sociological evidence suggests 
that in many social situations in America, it 
is not the person who behaves in a prejudiced 
manner who is deviant, but rather the non- 
prejudiced person who refuses to discrimin- 
ate. Empirical relationship #4 appears to 
support this contention, for 274 of the ex- 
planations were explanations of consistency. 
In other words, many people who endorse 
the tenets of the American Creed found it 
necessary to rationalize, explain, or other- 
wise justify their democratic choices regard- 


14 For instance, the relevance of theories of cog- 
nitive dissonance is readily apparent, See Leon A. 
Festinger, A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance, 
Evanston, Hl.: Row, Peterson, 1957, and Jack W. 
Brehm and Arthur R. Cohen, Exploration in Cog- 
nitive Dissonance, New York: Wiley, 1962. 
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ing specific areas of race relations. Thus, 
people with no dilemma in Myrdal’s sense 
seem to experience another type of dilemma: 
a conflict between their endorsement of dem- 
ocratic action and yet another normative 
system, which exists in the majority of Amer- 
ican local communities: the system which 
says that one ought to be prejudiced and 
one ought to discriminate. . 

Empirical relationship #6 is of some social 
significance, though it contradicts neither 
Myrdal’s nor widespread sociological expec- 
tations, Myrdal predicts that in the long run 
the general tenets of the American Creed will 
win out over the contradictory valuations 
defining American race relations. We had 
thought (after pre-tests) that we might find 
that many people would alter the general 
to fit the specific. Actually, 81.6 per cent of 
the “explanations” were adjustments of spe- 
cific valuations. This suggests that Myrdal’s 
optimism is not unjustified, and lends little 
support to the fear that people might react 
to the dilemma by renouncing their alle- 
giance to the democratic tenets of the Amer- 
ican Creed. This conclusion must be quali- 
fied, however, by the finding that many 
people feel constrained to justify their egal- 
itarian specific valuations, again suggesting 
that another, undemocratic normative order 
co-exists with the more general democratic 
normative order. 

The finding (#7) that conflict is appreci- 
ably less when the specific valuation refers 
to legal, political, and educational institu- 
tions (largely integrated in the community 
studied), is relevant to a number of theor- 
ies. A most plausible interpretation is that 
people tend to go along with inter-group ar- 
rangements that are faits accomplis. Unam- 
biguous democratic definitions of the situa- 
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tion are implied by the fact of integration in 
these areas, and they may well assume the 
status of normative imperatives more effec- 
tive in guiding behavior than the’ private 
preferences of those who would prefer less 
democratic arrangements. 

In broadest outline, then, this study sup- 
ports the Myrdal theory. People do exper- 
ience a conflict * and do try to resolve it. 
Myrdal does not, however, adequately de- 
scribe the process whereby people seek reso- 
lution. 

As a test of Myrdal’s theory, this research 
must be considered preliminary. As a pilot 
study it supports the Myrdal theory suffi- 
ciently to justify test on a nationwide basis. 
If it is true, as Handlin says, that An Amer- 
ican Dilemma is “a book that changed 
American life,” 1t then surely Myrdal’s pri- 
mary theory deserves such a test. 


18 An important qualification of the present find- 
ings is in order. We do not know 1) whether the 
conflict our respondents experienced in the inter- 
view situation exists for them outside the interview 
situation, or 2) whether it exists on an affective as 
well as a verbal or intellectual level. Other-directed, 
compartmentalizing people responding to the de- 
mands of specific situations may not be particularly 
upset by the fact that what they do in one situation 
contradicts what is expected in another. As for the 
nature of the conflict experience, many of our re- 
spondents manifested considerable anxiety when the 
contradiction became apparent to them. I hope one 
day to combine the techniques used in the present 
study with those used in a previous study of the 
relation between autonomic responses and attitudes. 
A recording of autonomic responses in the conflict 
situation might reveal the extent to which the con- 
flict is affectively experienced in the interview. Cf. 
Frank R. Westie and Melvin DeFleur, “Autonomic 
Responses and Their Relationship to Race Atti- 
tudes,” Journal of Abnormal and Socal Psy- 
chology, 58 (1959), pp. 340-347. 

14 Review of An American Dilemma, op. cit. 
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Value orientations, as components of both formal organisation and individual personality, 
ave central to the dynamics of crganizational behavior. The Stouffer-Toby Role Conflict 
Scale was administered to 230 Mexican, Mexican-American, and Anglo-American bank em- 
ployees in 13 bank branches, and the results support the hypothesis that the value orientation 
“particularism” is influenced by cultural background, Since the bonk is a universalistically 
oriented work organisation, employee particularism contributes to aHenation from work. The 
results indicated that longevity, level of position, expressed satisfaction with position, and 
plans to continue working in the bank are negatively related to both particularism and 


alienation. 


ucted by the Elton Mayo team in the 

1930’s established that the employee’s 
attitude toward the work organization is 
relevant to his job satisfaction and his pro- 
ductivity.1 As they began to be aware that 
the employee’s personality may or may not 
articulate with the expectations of the for- 
mal work organization, interested behavioral 
scientists developed theories of personality- 
organization interaction.” Generally, these 
theories and the studies that have sprung 


Ts classic Western Electric studies con- 
d 


* This research was supported by the National 
Science Foundation (Louis A. Zurcher, Cooperative 
Graduate Fellow), the National Institute of Mental 
- Health (Grant #5-R11-MH-544-2, Arnold Meadow, 
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lic Research, University of Arizona (Susan L. 
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the senior author’s unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tlon, University of Arizona, 1965. Without the 
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personnel of the Valley National Bank (Tucson and 
Nogales, Ariz. branches) and the Banco Nacional 
de Mexico (Nogales, Sonora branches) this study 
would not have been possible. The authors wish 
to make special acknowledgement to Jahn R. Hen- 
derson, Vice-President of the Valley National Bank, 
for his sustained interest and sound advice through- 
out the study. 

1 Fritz Roethlisberger and William Dickson, Man- 
agement and the Worker, Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 

2 See, for example, E. Wight Bakke, The Fusion 
Process, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1955; 
Chris Argyris, Personality and Organisation, New 
York: Harper, 1957; Daniel J. Levinson, “Role, 
Personality, and Social Structure in the Organiza- 
tional Setting,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 58 (March, 1959), pp. 170-180. 


from them have been concerned with the 
description and amelioration of conflicts be- 
tween the expectations of work organizations 
in a given society and the expectations of 
employees recruited from. that same society. 
Such research, though certainly fruitful, has 
been somewhat restricted in its ability to 
describe the social and psychological situa- 
tion of employees whose cultural orientation 
is markedly at odds with that of the work 
organization. 

The purpose of this study is to examine, 
by cross-cultural comparison, components of 
a work situation in which an organizational 
expectation, influenced by the culture of one 
society, is clearly in conflict with a modal 
employee value, influenced by the culture of 
another society. We use the term value to 
mean “a selective orientation toward exper- 
ience, implying deep commitment or repudi- 
ation, which influences the ordering of 
choices between possible alternatives in ac- 
tion.” 5 We assume that the individual learns 
values in his parent culture; “culture” is 
“the distinctive way of life of a group of 
people, their complete design for living.” * 

“Universalism vs. particularism,” one of 
the “pattern variables” postulated by Par- 
sons and Shils in their general theory of ac- 


3 Clyde Kluckhohn, “The Study of Values,” 
Donald N. Barrett (ed.), Values in America, Notre 
Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1961, p. 18, 

4 Clyde Kluckhohn, “The Study of Culture,” in 
Daniel Lerner and Harold D. Lasswell (eds.), The 
Policy Sciences, Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1951, p. 86. 
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540 0. 
tion, is the specific value conflict we shall 
examine in this paper.5 Universalism, as we 
shall use it here, is a value orientation 
toward institutionalized obligations to so- 
ciety, and particuldrism is a value orienta- 
tion toward institutionalized obligations of 
friendship. Parsons and Shils explain that in 
any given social situation, the actor’s cul- 
tural background will influence his choice 
between the horns of the dilemma presented 
by each pattern variable.* Thus, if an in- 
dividual is placed in a situation in which he 
must choose between particularism (duty to 
a friend) and universalism (duty to an ab- 
stract “society”), his choice will reflect the 
impact of his parent culture. 

To the degree, then, that an individual’s 
personality is affected by the socio-cultural 
milieu in which it developed, it will encom- 
pass certain values, and the individual will 
expect certain role behavior in himself and 
in others to be shaped around these values. 
Such values will also play a key part in his 
general orientation to specific situations. 

Typically, the U.S. is described as a uni- 
versalistically oriented society. Complex 
technology and the accompanying reverence 
for the “scientific” and the “abstract,” em- 
phasis on individual independence and mo- 
bility, and a value on competition and 
achieved status tend to isolate an American 
from his concrete relation to others, This 
isolation, and its effect on human person- 
ality, has been a favorite topic of contem- 
porary social philosophers such as Fromm, 
Riesman, and Buber.’ In a universalistic 


5 According to Parsons and Shils, the individual 
in a social situation “is confronted by a series of 
major dilemmas of orientation, a series of choices 
that the actor must make before the situation has a 
definite meaning for him, Specifically, the actor must 
make five dichotomous choices before any situation 
will have a determinate meaning. The five dichoto- 
mies which formulate these choice alternatives are 
called ‘pattern variables,’ because any specific orien- 
tation (and consequently any action) is character- 
ized by a pattern of the five choices.” See Talcott 
Parsons and Edward A. Shils (eds,), Toward A 
General Theory of Action, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1959, pp. 76-77. 

e Ibid., p. 79. 

T Eric Fromm, Escape from Freedom, New York: 
Farrar and Rinebart, 1940; David Riesman, The 
Lonely Crowd, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1950; and Martin Buber, I and Thou, New York: 
Scribner’s, 1958. i 
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society, friendship, as Cohen points out, 
tends to be expedient and manipulative, and 
valued mainly in terms of material or status 
gain.® 

The American work situation reflects the 
societal ethos. Parsons writes that “the 
American occupational system is universalis- 
tic and achievement oriented.... Compared 
with other possible ways of organizing the 
division of labor, the predominant norms 
which are institutionalized in the American 
society and which embody the predominant 
value orientation of the culture give rise 
to expectations that occupational roles will 
be treated by their incumbents and those 
who are associated with them universal- 
istically. . . 2° 

These universalistic expectations are strik- 
ingly manifested in that most representative 
of American work organizations, the bu- 
reaucracy. Weber characterizes the bureau- 
cratic work setting as one in which a ra- 
tional organization is ordered by rules, with 
a high degree of disciplined behavior, an 
established office hierarchy and clearly de- 
fined areas for the power of each office, and 
appointed specialists to fill these offices.1° 
Within such a work structure the employee 
is expected to be impersonal in his relations 
with other employees and with clients or 
customers, to put loyalty to the company 
ahead of other loyalties, and to value the 
external motivators of status and achieve- 
ment above the rewards of interpersonal re- 
lations. Merton, Mills, Whyte, Blauner, and 
Zurcher have discussed in detail the fact 
that the employee’s “success” depends on 
his living up to such organizational expec- 
tations.4 


8 Yehudi A. Cohen, “Patterns of Friendship,” in 
Yehudi A. Cohen (ed.), Social Structure and Per- 
sonality, New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1961, pp. 353-354, 

° Talcott Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theory, 
Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 1954, p. 79. 

10 Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills (eds.), From 
Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1946, p. 50. 

11 Robert Merton, “Bureaucratic Structure and 
Personality,” in Alvin Gouldner (ed.), Studies in 
Leadership, New York: Harper, 1956; C. Wright 
Mills, Wkite Collar, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1953; William H. Whyte, The Organization 
Man, New York: Harper, 1948; Robert Blauner, 
Alienation and Freedom: The Factory Worker and 
His Industry, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
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- Mexico, compared with the U.S., is a less 
technical, less “scientific,” less urban society, 
and cultural values are predominately parti- 
cularistic. A central factor accounting for the 
Mexican value on friendship appears to be 
the Mexican’s deep involvement in an ex- 
tended kinship system.” Furthermore, Mexi- 
cans are reported generally to distrust and 
disregard the authority of government and 
laws, and seldom to feel responsibility un- 
der these “societal” obligations. Thus, where- 
asan Anglo-American tends to evaluate other 
individuals in terms of their accomplishments 
or “worth” in the eyes of society, 2 Mexican 
assesses others primarily in terms of his per- 
sonal relations with them, and seems less in- 
clined to abstract from the personal to the 
normative, to relate to others in an imper- 
sonal, objective manner. This mode of inter- 
personal association seems strongly to be 
influenced by a profound dependence on the 
family. As Lewis points out, “Without his 
family, the (Mexican) individual stands 
prey to every form of aggression, exploita- 
tion, and humiliation. . . 14 This “family” 
goes far beyond the basic nuclear family. 
Not only does it extend through a web of 
uncles, aunts, in-laws, and distant cousins, 
but also through a large number of com- 
padres, or god-parents. The latter are given 
all the respect and courtesy due blood rela- 
tives, and “are morally bound to stand by 
each other in time of need and danger.” 15 
This personal and intimate mode of associa- 
tion with both true and fictive kin is ex- 
tended into the adult’s entire social world. 
Redfield observes that the result of such a 
pattern “is a group of people among whom 
prevail the personal and categorized rela- 
tionships that characterize the families as 


1964, p. 9; and Louis A. Zurcher, Jr., “The Naval 
Recruit Training Center: A Study of Rele Assimila- 
tion in a Total Institution,” Sodological Inquiry, 
in press. 

18 Parsons and Shils, op. cèt., pp. 76-77 and Oscar 
Lewis, Teposilan: A Village in Mexico, New York: 
Holt, 1960, p. 88. 

18 Louis A. Zurcher, Jr. and Arnold Meadow, 
“Qn Bullfights and Baseball: An Analysis of the 
Interaction of Social Institutions,’ unpublished 
paper, University of Arizona, 1964, 

14 Lewis, op. cit., p. 54. 

18 Edward P. Dozier, “Folk Culture to Urbanity: 
The Case of Mexicans and Mexican-Americans in 
the Southwest,” unpublished paper, University of 
Arizona, 1964, p. 34. 
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we know them, and in which the patterns of 
kinship tend to be extended outward from 
the group of genealogically connected indi- 
viduals to the whole society.” 16 The “world 
view” of individuals in this type of society 
defines human relations in terms of “propin- 
quity, intimacy, and solidarity” and in- 
fluences perception of social situations in 
terms of “close personal bonds.” 47 

The impact of such a “world view” is 
manifest in the patterns of Mexican business. 
According to McClelland, Mexican business- 
men demonstrate a significantly higher need 
for affiliation and a significantly lower need 
for achievement than do the Anglo-Ameri- 
can businessmen.1® Fayerweather reports 
that the former seem to be considerably 
more concerned with adjusting relations 
among people than with solving a problem 
efficiently at the expense of such relations. 
He describes a Mexican purchasing agent, 
working for a U.S. subsidiary in Mexico, 
who was encouraged by his Anglo boss to 
crack down on a production manager for 
storing too many excess parts, and on a 
particular supplier who was delivering, con- 
sistently late, poorly manufactured parts. 
The Mexican purchasing agent, though he 
fully understood the efficiency problem, 
could not be punitive, because he “was more 
interested in the personal relations involved. 

. He felt that the American did not un- 
derstand how loyal and helpful the supplier 
had been in the past and how much the pro- 
duction manager had just wanted a high in- 
ventory to feel better.” ?® Fayerweather 
commeénts that “in Mexico, very few people 
are actively opposed to being on time, fol- 
lowing plans, or obeying any of the other 
rules of industrial discipline. When they do 
not obey them, it is because some conflicting 
avenue of action appeared and they felt it 
was very important. One of the major con- 
flicting avenues of action is seen to be the 
maintenance of personal alliances.” 2° 


18 Robert Redfield, “The Folk Society,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 52 (January, 1947), pp. 293- 
308, 

17 Cohen, of. cit., pp. 353-354. 

18 David McClelland, The Achieving Society, 
Princeton, N.J.: Van Nostrand, 1961, p. 289. 

19 John Fayerweather, The Executive Overseas, 
New York: Syracuse Press, 1959, pp. 1-3. 

80 Ibid., p. 54. 
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We do not mean to imply, of course, that 
every Mexican is clearly particularistic and 
every Anglo-American is clearly universal- 
istic. In rural areas in the U.S., where peo- 
ple are more closely involved in extended 
kinships systems, the particularist orienta- 
tion is doubtless more prevalent, while, on 
the other hand, one would expect to find a 
trend toward universalism in the highly 
urbanized areas in Mexico. At present, how- 
ever, universalism can be considered the 
modal orientation in the U. S, and partic- 
ularism, in Mexico, these orientations hav- 
ing a significant impact on the patterns of 
daily living. 

To determine the feasibility of carrying 
out a cross-cultural study of universalism- 
particularism, and to appraise the degree of 
particularism in a group of Mexican-Ameri- 
cans relative to a comparable group of 
Anglo-Americans, we conducted a pilot study 
in which we administered the Stouffer-Toby 
Conflict Scale?! to 40 Mexican-American 
high school students and to 40 Anglo-Amer- 
ican high school students, having first 
matched for sex, grade level, and socio- 
economic class. Analysis of the data revealed 
that the Mexican-Americans were signifi- 
cantly more particularistic than their Anglo 
counterparts. 

A survey of the literature, observation in 
both Mexico and the U.S., and the encourag- 
ing results of the pilot study, led us to hy- 
pothesize that a cross-cultural comparison 
of like-situated groups of Mexicans, Mexi- 
can-Americans, and Anglo-Americans would 
reveal that Mexicans are significantly more 
particularistic than Mexican-Americans, and 
that Mexican-Americans, by virtue of their 
marginal position between the two cultures, 
are significantly more particularistic than 
the Anglo-Americans. 

We first decided that the cross-cultural 
sample should be composed of employees 
from the same type of work organization, 
thus providing a built-in control; then we 


21 This is a Guttman scale sounding the degree 
of particularism by presenting four situations in~ 
volving conflicts between obligation to a friend 
and more general social obligations, and forcing the 
individual to choose ene set of obligations or the 
other, Samuel A. Stonffer and Jackson Toby, “Role 
Conflict and Personality,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 56 (March, 1951), pp. 395-406. 
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asked, what if this work organization were 
a bureaucracy? Since a bureaucracy is force- 
fully universalistic in nature, might not 
these universalistic expectations conflict with 
the expectations of employees having a par- 
ticularistic orientation? Might not this con- 
flict be manifest in a measure of the degree 
of alienation from work? We hypothesized 
that in a universalistic work organization, 
there would be a significant positive correl- 
ation between employee particularism and 
alienation from work and that Mexicans 
would be significantly more alienated than 
Mexican-Americans, who in turn would be 
significantly more alienated than Anglo- 
Americans. As a measure of alienation, we 
selected the Alienation From Work scale de- 
veloped by Leonard Pearlin.2? Pearlin states 
that his scale approximates what Clark feels 
is the essence of alienation, namely, “the 
discrepancy between the power a man be- 
lieves he has and what he believes he should 
have—his estrangement from his rightful 
role,” 28 

Our major hypotheses suggested the corol- 
lary hypotheses that both particularism and 
alienation would be negatively correlated 
with 1) level of position in the bank, 2) 
satisfaction with work and intention to make 
bank employment a career, and 3) length of 
bank employment. 


PROCEDURE 


As the work environment for this study 
we chose the bank, because it provides an 
accessible and cross-culturally comparable 
bureaucratic organization from which to 
draw subjects. Mexican and American banks 
are almost identical in formal organization 
and operating procedures, the former being 
based on the structure of the latter. 

Three groups were studied, the number of 
subjects in all three groups totaling 230. The 
first group was composed of native born, 
Spanish speaking (unilingual) Mexican cit- 

22 This is a four-item Guttman scale developed 
for hospital personnel. For the present study the 
word “hospital” in one item was changed to “bank.” 
Leonard L Pearlin, “Alienation from Work: A Study 
of Nursing Personnel,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 29 (June, 1962), pp. 314-326. 

28 John P. Clark, "Measuring Alienation Within a 
Social System,” American Sociological Review, 24 
(December, 1959), pp. 849-852. 
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izens employed by two bank branches in 
Nogales, Sonora. The second group was com- 
posed of bilingual (Spanish-English)** Mex- 
ican-Americans employed by two bank 
branches in Nogales, Ariz., and the third 
group was composed of English speaking 
(unilingual) Anglo-Americans employed by 
nine bank branches in Tucson, Ariz. All 11 
U.S. banks are branches of the same parent 
organization. Both of the Mexican banks are 
branches of the same Mexican parent organi- 
zation. All employees of the banks (up to the 
position of vice-president and including at 
least one vice-president for each cultulal 
group) who were at work on that day were 
administered the questionnaire. The final 
sample included all of these employees, with 
the exception of one Anglo-American who 
was removed from the Mexican-American 
group, and 14 Mexican-Americans who were 
removed from the Anglo-American group. 
The employees of the Nogales, Sonora banks 
are all Mexicans. The three groups were 
matched for proportion of officers (one to 
every five line employees) and were com- 
parable for employee longevity (median is 
two to four years in each group). 

The employees were gathered together, 
either before or after customer hours, and 
told by the investigators that their anony- 
mous responses were considered confidential, 
would not be seen by any other bank per- 
sonnel, and would be used for research pur- 
poses only by the University of Arizona. 
The employees were then given copies of the 
mimeographed questionnaires and went to 
their own work spaces to fill them out. When 
finished with the forms, the employees re- 
turned them to the investigators. Members 
of management simultaneously filled out the 


34 Bilingualism and U.S. citizenship are conditions 
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forms and did not influence the employees 
in any way. The same procedure was em- 
ployed in every bank branch. 

The questionnaire packet contained, in 
the following order: 1) Biographical and 
employment questions; 2) the Stouffer-Toby 
Role Conflict Scale; 3) the Pearlin Aliena- 
tion from Work Scale; and 4) the questions 
“Do you expect to continue with the bank 
for the rest of your working career? 


VES esses no;” and “Is your satisfaction 
with the position you hold ...... above 
average ...... average ...... below aver- 
age?” 25 ‘ 

RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the distributions of Mex- 
ican, Mexican-American, and Anglo-Ameri- 
can subjects for the particularism scale. 
(Since the Stouffer-Toby Role Conflict Scale 
is a four-item Guttman Scale, the scores may 
range from zero to four, with a score of zero 
indicating a minimum and a score of four 
indicating a maximum orientation toward 
particularism.) Orientation toward partic- 
ularism differs significantly among the Mexi- 
can, Mexican-American, and Anglo-Ameri- 
can subject groups.”° To test the hypothesis 


28 Since the Stouffer-Toby and the Pearlin Scales 
had been developed with different subject groups, 
and since they had been translated into Spanish for 
the Mexican group, we subjected them to tests 
for Guttman scalability. The Guttman coefficient 
of reproducibility derived from the subjects’ scores 
in this study was .924 for the Stouffer-Toby Role 
Conflict Scale and .928 for the Pearlin Alienation 
from Work Scale. The x? comparison of the fre- 
quency of perfect scale scores with non-perfect 
scale scores was significant beyond the .001 level 
for the Role Conflict Scale and beyond the .02 
level for the Alienation from Work Scale. The two 
instruments thus maintained scalability and unidi- 
mensionality with cross-cultural subjects and after 


for employment in the Nogales, Ariz, bank translation into Spanish. 
branches, 26 To test for overall significance of differences 
TABLE 1. CULTURAL ORIGIN py PARTICULARISM SCALE Score * 
Scale Score 

Cultural Origin 0 1 2 3 4 Number in Group 
Merican 4 7 9 8 10 38 
Mexican-American 21 12 4 5 1 43 
Anglo-American 102 26 11 8 2 149 

Total 127 45 24 21 13 230 


* Chi square for k groups = 41.95; with two degrees of freedom, p < .001 level. 


' a 
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that the Mexican group is more particular- 
istic than the Mexican-American group, 
which is in turn more particularistic than the 
Anglo-American group, we compared the 
pattern of scale scores in each of the three 
groups with the pattern of scale scores in 
the other two. The results of these compari- 
sons are as predicted and are statistically 
significant beyond the .02 probability level.2” 

The alienation data were similarly an- 
alyzed. (The Pearlin Alienation from Work 
Scale is also a four item Guttman Scale, and 
the scores may range from zero, minimum 
alienation, to four, maximum alienation.) 
Table 2 presents the frequency of scale 
scores by groups. The degree of alienation 
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ation is significantly and positively corre- 
lated with particularism, and significantly 
and negatively correlated with longevity, 
position level, satisfaction with position, and 
plans to continue working in the bank. In 
addition to its relation with alienation, par- 
ticularism is significantly and negatively cor- 
related with position level, satisfaction with 
position, and plans to continue working in 
the bank. Inspection of Tables 4-6, which 
present the correlations among the same 
variables for each cultural group separately, 
reveals that the positive correlation between 
alienation and particularism is significant 
for the Anglo-Americans, but not for the 
Mexican-Americans or the Mexicans. 


Tare 2. CULTURAL ORIGIN BY ALIENATION Scare Score * 


Scale Score 
Cultural Origin 0 1 2 3 4 Number in Group 
Mexican 8 7 4 17 2 38 
Mexican-American 8 7 16 8 4 43 
Anglo-American 36 , 25 50 30 8 149 
Total 52 39 70 55 414 230 


* Chi square for k groups = 8.759; with two degrees of freedom, p < .02 level. 


from work is significantly different among 
the Mexican, Mexican-American, and Anglo- 
American subjects, The hypothesis that the 
Mexican group is more alienated from work 
than the Mexican-American group, which in 
turn is more alienated than the Anglo-Amer- 
ican group, was partially supported: The 
Mexicans were significantly more alienated 
from work in the bank than the Mexican- 
Americans and the Anglo-Americans (be- 
yond the .05 probability level), but the Mex- 
ican-Americans were not significantly more 
alienated than the Anglo-Americans. 

Table 3 presents, for all three cultural 
groups combined, correlations among the 
variables alienation, particularism, longevity, 
position level, satisfaction with position, and 
plans to continue working in the bank. Alien- 


among groups we used the Extended Median Test 
for & Groups described in Sidney Siegel, Nonpara- 
metric Statistics for the Behavioral Sciences, New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1956, pp. 179-184. 

27 To test for the significance of differences be- 
tween groups we used the Median Test for Two 
Independent Groups (One-Tailed) described in 
Siegel, op. cdt., pp. 111-116. 


The correlations among the variables for 
all groups combined and within each of the 
three groups are generally low, and thus ac- 
count for a relatively small proportion of 
the variance. Nevertheless, these correla- 
tions are all in the expected direction (many 
of them significantly so), and the resultant 
pattern supports the initial hypotheses. 


DISCUSSION 


Though both the particularism scale and 
the alienation scale were scalable and uni- 
dimensional, the small number of items (four 
in each) may limit the generality of the re- 
sults. Furthermore, neither the concept of 
particularism nor that of alienation, even 
as operationally defined, are unequivocal. 
Friendship obligations, in Parsons’ termin- 
ology, are diffuse and affectively toned as 
well as particularistic. Pearlin’s “alienation” 
focuses largely on the feeling of lack of con- 
trol over the work situation, and thus may 
be insensitive to other important components 
of alienation in the present study. More 
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TABLE 3. CORRELATIONS AMÒNO Tae VARIABLES ÅLIENATION, PARTICULARISM, Lonozviry, Posrrion LEVEL, 
SATISFACTION WITH POSITION, AND PLANS TO CONTINUE WORKING IN THE BANE For 
Au. Tare Groups Comsmep *** 








: Position Satisfaction Plans to 
Alienation Particularism Longevity Level with Position Continue 
AHenation Marre 
Particularism 151" 6 
Longevity —.154* —.101 | Ein 
Position Level —, 276% =, 170*. .307** wie 
Satisfaction with Position —.274"* —.141* .074 145% bee 
Plans to Continue —.237%* = 260°* .130*- .169* .270** 
*p< 08 
ee p < OL 


*** AT correlations reported in the paper are Pearson Product-Moment Coefficients. 


N == 230; df = 228. 


exhaustive questionnaires sounding partic- 
ularism and alienation from work, plus in- 
spection of employee records for absenteeism, 
disciplinary actions, and other indicators of 
industrial pathology, might have yielded bet- 
ter insights into the relations among these 
variables. In spite of the limited data, how- 
ever, the consistency of the results obtained 
suggests several conclusions, 

The hypothesis that the Mexican bank 
employees would be more particularistic 
than the Mexican-Americans, and the latter 
more particularistic than the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, is supported; we have demonstrated 
that specific cultural values have a measur- 
able impact on behavioral intent. Keeping 
in mind that hypothetical scale items might 
encourage a respondent to adopt more ster- 
eotyped roles than he would in a real-life 
situation, it can be said that when presented 
with a choice between duty to a friend and 
duty to society, the Mexican employees, and 
to a lesser degree the marginal Mexican- 
American employees, tend to align them- 
selves with the friend. Anglo-American em- 


ployees confronted with the same choice, 
however, tend to choose the universalistic 
alternative. 

Following administration of the question- 
naire, the investigators informally asked 
many of the employees what they thought 
the questionnaire was testing. The alienation 
scale was interpreted by all interviewed as 
a means of “finding out how much we like 
our job.” But the particularism scale was 
viewed by the Mexicans as a “test of our 
friendship,” and by the Anglo-Americans as 
“questions to see how Aonest we are.” The 
contrasting value orientations were apparent 
even in the subjects’ informal interpretation 
of the purposes of the scales. 

Also as hypothesized, the data indicate 
that the Mexican bank employees are more 
likely to be alienated from work than are 
the Mexican-American or Anglo-American 
employees. The Mexican-Americans, how- 
ever, in spite of their relatively high degree 
of particularism, are not more alienated than 
the Anglo-Americans. Informal interviews’ 
indicated a feeling among the Mexican-Amer- 
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THE Mexicas SUBJECT Group 


Position Satisfaction Plans to 


Alienation Particularism Longevity 


Alienation hsa 

Particularism -063° eee 

Longevity —.130 w= 242 

Position Level —.100 —.050 

Satisfaction with Position —.270 ~~. 159 

Plans to Continue —.218 247 
*p< 05 
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TABLE 5. CORRELATIONS AMONG THE VARIABLES ALIENATION, PARTICULARIGM, LONGEVITY, POSITION LEVEL, 
SATISFACTION WITH POSITION, AND PLANS TO CONTINUE WORKING IN THE BANE FoR 
THE Mexican-Amenrcan SUBJECT GROUP 


Position Satisfaction Plans to 


Alienation Particularism Longevity i 


Alienation RARR 
Particularism -023 eee 
Longevity —.307" — 026 
Position Level —.491** —~.242 
Satisfaction with Position —.253 —.145 
Plans to Continue —.075 —,.151* 
*p< 05. 
** p< .01. 
N= 43; df= 41. 


ican employees that they “are making it” in 
their reference group, the Anglo white-collar 
world. The Mexican-American respondents 
indicated that they received much higher 
pay than their Mexican counterparts across 
the border, a fact which certainly ought to 
mitigate alienation from work. The investi- 
gators also observed that the Mexican- 
Americans are extremely active in a social 
club sponsored by the bank, and that many 
of the club officers have been Mexican-Amer- 
icans. This organization may itself provide 
an outlet for the employees’ particularistic 
needs, as Officer found in his Tucson study: 
Mexican-Americans, as a way of re-estab- 
lishing primary group dependencies lost in 
migration, tend to be “joiners” of social 
clubs.28 Meadow and Bronson described sim- 
ilar manifestations of this phenomenon in 
their analysis of the emotional support 


38 James E. Officer, “Sodalitles and Systematic 
Linkage: The Joining Habits of Urban Mexican- 
Americans,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, 1964. 
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gained by Mexican-Americans who partici- 
pate in small Protestant religious sects.2° 

The results tend to support the hypothesis 
that particularism and alienation are posi- 
tively correlated. That is, employees with 
particularistic orientations tend to be alien- 
ated from work in the universalistically 
oriented bank. The relatively small corre- 
lations between alienation and particularism, 
for all groups combined and within each 
group, may be at least partially attributed 
to measurement error, the complexity of the 
concepts involved, and the fact that em- 
ployees can be alienated from work for rea- 
sons other than a high degree of particu- 
larism (e.g., differentials in pay, promotional 
opportunities, etc.). 

Alienation is consistently related to the 
other variables under consideration, for all 
groups combined and within the groups. Em- 


29 Arnold Meadow and Louise Bronson, “Re- 
ligious Affiliation and Psychopathology in a Mexi- 
can-American Population,” unpublished paper, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, 1964. 
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ployees are less alienated from work: 1) the ' 


longer they have been working in the bank, 
2) the higher their position, 3) the more 
satisfied they are with their jobs, and 4) 
when they plan to make the bank a career. 
This pattern cannot be explained solely in 
terms of the gradual socialization of new em- 
ployees, for a highly alienated employee may 
not stay long with the bank, either because 
he voluntarily resigns or because his aliena- 
tion motivates behavior that leads to his 
dismissal. This same selective factor must 
be assumed when considering the lower de- 
gree of alienation among the higher ranking 
employees. The negative relation between 
satisfaction and alienation, and between 
plans to continue and alienation, support the 
validity of the alienation scale itself. 

The very low negative correlation between 
alienation and plans to continue working, 
among the Mexican-Americans as compared 
with the other two groups, may indicate that 
a feeling of lack of control over the work sit- 
uation, or of inability to enact a “rightful 
role” in the bank, may be less important to 
the Mexican-American employee than the 
relatively high pay and Anglo white-collar 
status. This is similarly reflected in the com- 
paratively strong positive relation between 
level of position and satisfaction with posi- 
tion in this group. 

Particularism, for all groups combined 
and within each group, is also consistently 
related to the other variables. Generally, 
particularism diminishes (and conversely, 
universalism increases) as: 1) length of em- 
ployment increases, 2) level of position in- 
creases, 3) satisfaction with the job increases, 
and 4) plans to continue with the bank as 
a career increase. 

As with the alienation data, the relations 
between particularism and the other vari- 
ables can be considered a function not only 
of gradual adjustment to and internalization 
of the bank’s expectations, but as a function 
of a selection process. The bank, as a uni- 
versalistic formal organization, encourages, 
with continued employment, service awards, 
and promotions, the employees who meet its 
expectations for employee behavior and at- 
titude. Predominant among these expecta- 
tions are the impersonality, the unquestion- 
ing loyalty to the organization, and the 
respect for the chain of command that are 
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associated with universalism. A universal- 
istically oriented individual is likely to be at 
home with these expectations, to be more 
satisfied with his job, to plan to make the 
bank a career, and to have the best chances 
for promotion, while a particularistic indi- 
vidual is more likely to feel uncomfortable 
in the universalistic components of the job 
environment, and to resign or be dismissed 
for cause after a short time. 

If the data were to be interpreted as de- 
scribing the influence of the social system’s 
pressures for conformity, these results would 
be in line with Merton’s analysis of the ef- 
fect of the bureaucratic organization on per- 
sonality. Value orientations are, of course, 
important components of personality struc- 
ture. But such an interpretation must be 
cautiously offered, since the relations be- 
tween longevity and particularism and posi- 
tion level and particularism may be in- 
fluenced as much by a selection factor as 
they are by a socialization process. 

The relatively low negative correlation be- 
tween longevity and particularism in the 
Mexican-American group suggests that par- 
ticularistic needs are being met, and main- 
tained even through extended years of serv- 
ice, in the close interpersonal relations of the 
bank social club. The low negative correla- 
tion between position level and particularism 
among the Mexicans (again as compared 
with the other two groups) indicates that the 
Mexican management, at least in responses 
to questionnaires, can maintain their particu- 
laristic view even under the influence of the 
bureaucracy. This is supported by the very 
low correlations for the Mexican group be- 
tween position level and satisfaction with 
position, position level and plans to make 
the bank a career, and position level and 
alienation. Perhaps the Mexican managers, 
though not comfortable with the dissonance 
between their particularistic orientation and 
the organization’s expectations, still value 
their jobs which are, relative to other jobs 
in Mexico, well-paid and prestigeful. 

In conclusion, then, the results of this 
study, especially the between-group com- 
parisons of particularistic value orientation, 
support Parsons and Shils’ assumption that 
particularism is influenced by culture. The 
universalistic expectations in American cul- 
ture and the particularistic expectations of 
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Mexican society are reflected in the meas- 
ures of the behaviorial intent of otherwise 
comparable Anglo-American and Mexican 
subjects. The marginal Mexican-Americans, 
though still influenced by their parent cul- 
ture, tend to favor the universalistic value 
orientation of the country in which they now 
work and live, and within whose status struc- 
ture they now function. 

The pattern of results also indicates that 
particularistic individuals tend to be alien- 
ated from work in the universalistically 
oriented formal organization of a bank. This 
suggests that the compatibility of the indi- 
vidual’s value orientations with the expecta- 
tions of the work organization is one deter- 
minant of alienation from work. In this 
study, however, a highly particularistic value 
orientation was not always associated with 
a high degree of alienation, and correlations 
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between alienation and particularism, though 
in the expected direction, were very low for 


‘the Mexican and Mexican-American groups. 


The interaction between individual and or- 
ganization, is complex, and other job factors 
may compensate for or offset the impact of 
a specific value conflict. 

The influence of value orientations, as 
components both of organization and per- 
sonality, has largely been overlooked in con- 
siderations of the “fusion” between individ- 
ual and organization. These value structures, 
their sources, points of conflict, and their 
effects on behaviorial expectations are an 
important part of the dynamic of organiza- 
tional behavior. We have attempted to meas- 
ure the impact of conflict concerning one 
value orientation, and to analyze its influence 
on organizational expectations and occupa- 
tional success, 
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Among all the members of three successive classes at a men’s Uberal arts college, students 
who were identified as emotionally maladjusted on the basis of MMPI records secured at 
matriculation had higher subsequent psychiatric treatment rates than did the “adjusted” 
students. With controls for initial presence of maladjustment, students affitated with fra- 
ternities or athletic teams had lower psychiatric treatment rates than did their unafikated 
classmates. These relationships also held within each of the three major religious groups 


in the student body. 


valence and treatment rates of emo- 

tional disturbance in an under- 
graduate college population, using both 
psychological tests and sociological data. 
Sociological variables have been used before 
to investigate rates of psychiatric morbidity 
and treatment among students.t Our report 


O7 purpose is to report a study of pre- 


1To our knowledge, the only “true prevalence” 
study of emotional disturbance in a college popula- 
Hon is reported in William G. Smith, Norris Hansell, 
and Joseph T. English, “Psychiatric Disorder in a 
College Population,” Archives of General Psychia- 
try, 9 (1963), pp. 351-361. Sociological variables 
were not analyzed, although an estimate of capacity 





in interpersonal relations was used in estimating 
degree of disturbance. 

Separate studies carried out at Yale have shown 
that students identified as emotionally disturbed 
are less likely to participate in any of a wide variety 
of activities, and that students seen in the psychi- 
atric service of the University clinic are also less 
likely than others to have participated in college or 
intramural athletics, Findings from the separate 
studies have not been brought together in system- 
atic fashion, however. Moreover, the instrument 
used to estimate disturbance in Rust's study was so 
employed that one cannot tell whether poor adjust- 
ment preceded lower participation rates; in any 
case, It was administered only to the 75 per cent of 
various classes at Yale who responded to the 
mailed questionnaire. Davie’s study is limited to 
clinic users, See Ralph M. Rust, “The Epidemiology 
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differs because we use “true prevalence” 
rates, rather than relying on prevalence esti- 
mates derived from treated or counselled 
cases only; ? we attempt to specify the tem- 
poral sequence of emotional adjustment and 
social participation; and we show how social 
organization can help to account for differ- 
ential treatment rates. 

The research was carried out at an all- 
male liberal arts college with a student body 
of about 3,000 undergraduates* Subjects of 
the investigation include every member of 
the three classes entering the college in the 
years 1958-60. Since 1958, all incoming 
freshmen have taken the group form of the 
MMPI during fall orientation week before 
the beginning of classes. K-corrected scores 
on these tests are the basis for the emotional 
adjustment ratings used in this study.* More 
specifically, the rating depends on the num- 


of Mental Iliness in College,” Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 49 (1960), pp. 235-48 and James S. Davie, 
“Who Uses a College Mental Hygiene Clinic,” in 
Bryant M. Wedge (ed.), Psychosocial Problems of 
College Men, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1958, 

At Cornell, Braaten and Darling arrived at find- 
ings about clinic users similar to Davie’s and in 
addition, they related symptom-characteristics from 
the MMPI scores of clinic-users to a number of 
demographic variables. Their study neither investi- 
gated prevalence nor controlled for the time at 
which the MMPI was taken, however. See Leif J. 
Braaten and C. Douglas Darling, “Mental Health 
Services in College: Some Statistical Analyses,” Stu- 
dent Medicine, 10 (1961), pp. 235~253. 

2 Most studies of the prevalence of emotional dis- 
order have depended on rates based on the number 
of treated or ever-treated cases. The significance of 
the higher treatment rates at lower soclo-economic 
levels as reported by August B. Hollingshead and 
Frederick Redlich, Social Class and Mental Illness, 
New York: Wiley, 1958, is enhanced by the Mid- 
town study’s finding that the disparity between 
such treatment rates and true prevalence rates is 
greatest in the lower classes. (True prevalence may 
be defined as the number of disturbed cases, 
treated or untreated, in a given population over a 
given period of time.) See Leo Srole, et al., Mental 
Health in the Metropolis, New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1962. 

8 For all practical purposes, no private psychi- 
atric facilities are available to students in the com- 
munity surrounding the college. 

4 This is not a perfect measure, of course. Mani- 
festations of emotional disturbance in late adoles- 
cence depend in part on conditions that existed 


previously. Thus, when we speak of “initial mal- - 


adjustment,” we are breaking into the continuing 
transaction between experience and emotional status 
at a single point in time. 
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ber of clinical scales (out of 10) on which 
students receive T-scores of 70 or more. A 
score of 70, two standard deviations above 
the standard score mean, is conventionally 
regarded as a sign of disturbance in the 
specific area to which the scale refers.” For 
present purposes, we regard students with 
three or more such scores as having been 
emotionally maladjusted at the time they 
took the test; students with two or fewer 
such scores, as having been relatively well 
adjusted, that is, as without clinically sig- 
nificant psychopathology. 

This estimate of maladjustment is used as 
a predictive variable. Although we have else- 
where demonstated its pragmatic and con- 
struct validity for this purpose,® and al- 
though it has been similarly derived and 
employed in a related study,’ a possible 
qualification of the data should be pointed 
out here. No estimates of students’ emo- 
tional status are available for the later times 
at which they engage in the activities sig- 
nified by the other variables. While this 
limits the utility of the maladjustment rat- 
ing it does not prejudice its legitimacy as a 
predictive device. 

Our dependent variable, psychiatric “treat- 
ment,” refers simply to a student’s appear- 
ance in the psychiatric section of the student 
health service at any time during his under- 


5 The best single reference for evaluating and in- 
terpreting MMPI results is W. Grant Dahlstrom 
and George S. Welch, An MMPI Handbook, Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota, 1960, 

8 See our forthcoming paper, “Emotional Dis- 
turbance, Academic Potential, and Withdrawal in © 
a Male Undergraduate Population,” by Robert J. 
Weiss, et ak (presented at the December, 1964 
meetings of the Academy of Psychoanalysis). The 
validation involves consideration of several specific 
scale scores, as well as a more detailed examination 
over a longer perlod of time—using representative 
samples of six college classes—of the relation be- 
tween adjustment rating at matriculation and sub- 
sequent appearance in the psychiatric service. 

T Notably in Benjamin Kleinmuntz, “MMPI De- 
cision Rules for the Identification of College Mal- 
adjustment,” Psychological Monographs, (1963). 
Kleinmuntz’ method for Identifying maladjusted 
cases is a good deal more precise than ours, but 
unfortunately his work came to our attention too 
late to be incorporated into our research. Methods 
more similar to our own have been employed by 
Braaten and Darling, op. cit, and by Horace G. 
Whittington, in “Psychiatric Screening in the Uni- 
versity: Methods and Rationale,” Student Medi- 
cine, 10 (1962), pp. 351-362. 
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graduate career. Under the circumstances to 
be considered here, students thus identified 
as maladjusted at matriculation have con- 
. siderably higher rates of psychiatric treat- 
ment during their ensuing college careers 
than do comparable “adjusted” students. 
The estimate of maladjustment of course, 
does not ensure that a student will actually 
find himself in a stressful situation, but psy- 
chiatric observation does indicate that rela- 
tively serious stress kas occurred. 

The second most effective predictor of 
treatment rates is membership in fraternities 
or on college athletic teams. With the initial 
presence or absence of maladjustment con- 
trolled, members of these organizations have 
lower treatment rates than non-members. At 
present we cannot specify the precise mech- 
anisms through which this effect is imple- 
mented, but it seems clear that membership 
in these organizations is an important clue 
to how well integrated a student is, socially.® 
Because they are high-prestige organizations, 
fraternities and teams give their members a 
sense of competence and acceptability, and, 
in addition, most of the members probably 
have a larger number of intimate associates 
than non-members usually have, and are 
more likely to be involved in solidary groups. 
Especially if these groups also represent 
dominant standards, involvement in them 
tends to increase a student’s self-esteem and 
satisfaction, This is particularly true where 
interpersonal solidarity is valued for its own 
sake, and where an important basis of eval- 
uation is how well an individual gets along 


8In another publication, Segal has pointed out 
the close connection between fraternity membership 
and athletic participation in this setting and their 
importance to the collegiate subculture and to the 
attitudes of students who do and do not participate 
in it. In particular, fraternity men are far more 
satisfied with their college experience and with their 
opportunities to establish friendships, See Bernard 
E. Segal, “Fraternities, Social Distance and Anti- 
Semitism among Jewish and Non-Jewish Under- 
graduates,” Sociology of Education (forthcoming). 
Further materials bearing on the same points are 
available in Robert Sokol and Carla Sykes, “The 
Dartmouth Student Survey: A Summary Report” 
(mimeo.), 1963. 

An excellent discussion of different types of stu- 
dent subcultures appears in Martin Trow, “The 
Campus Viewed as a Culture,” in Hall T. Sprague 
(ed.), Research on College Students, Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Center for the Study of 
Higher Education, 1960. 
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with and is accepted by others. A corollary 
result is that if non-members tend to think 
of themselves as outsiders, they are also 
likely to find their own social situation less 
satisfactory. At times they may feel ex- 
cluded; at other times, deprived, especially 
if they have less access to desired facilities 
and if there are few alternative collective 
symbols of social success. Non-members 
have fewer external sources of support and 
less social validation of their interpersonal 
worth than members do. For these reasons, 
they are more likely to seek professional 
help when they encounter situations with 
which they find it difficult to cope. 

For purposes of this study, athletic mem- 
bership is membership on a college freshman 
team. In any given class roughly three times 
as many students are on freshman squads as 
subsequently appear on varsity teams later, 
but the pattern of the findings is essentially 
the same whether freshman or varsity team 
membership is used as an index of affiliation. 
Apparently, any active participation has a 
positive effect,® and it is preferable to work 
with the larger number of cases, Fraternity 
affiliation occurs later in a student’s ca- 
reer, since freshmen do not join fraternities 
here. Fraternities are the largest and most 
prominent formal social organization in stu- 
dent life, and about two thirds of upper- 
classmen join one, almost all of them doing 
so during the sophomore year. Team and 
fraternity membership are closely related, 
and their effects tend to be mutually rein- 
forcing, but either could be excluded without 
materially affecting our conclusion. 

Because religious affiliation—here defined 
as the religious group with which a student 
identifies himself at the time he enters col- 
lege—has previously been shown to affect 


®°Langner and Michael find a strong association, 
with socio-economic status controlled, between hav- 
ing no close friends and having poorer average men- 
tal health; a moderate relation between belonging 
to no organizations or having no friendly neighbors 
and having poorer average mental health. Larger 
numbers of friends or memberships do not mark- 
edly affect these relationships. These findings, how- 
ever, are not related to treatment rates, nor is it 
clear whether the poorer mental health is a cause 
or result of the lower level of interpersonal affilia- 
tion, See Thomas S. Langner and Stanley T. 
Michael, Life Stress and Mental Health, New York: 
Free Press, 1963, esp. pp. 284-300. 
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definitions of stress and the inclination to 
seek help, it is used here as a control.!° The 
effects of emotional adjustment and organi- 
zational affiliation apply to each of the three 
major religious groups. (Data on those who 
indicate no preference, mixed preferences, or 
a preference for some less conventional 
faith, will be presented but not analyzed be- 
cause the numbers are ‘relatively small and 
because the category is so heterogeneous.) 
Jewish students have higher treatment rates 
than others, but the effects of religious af- 
filiation are less prominent than those of 
adjustment rating and organizational mem- 


bership. 


AFFILIATION, ISOLATION, AND STRESS 


Students here are administered the MMPI 
before they have actually begun their un- 
dergraduate careers. That is, on the basis of 
the test results one could identify students 
as adjusted or maladjusted before they had 
joined any campus organizations. Thus, 
Table 1 shows that maladjusted students, 
who are about 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion, are somewhat less likely than better 
adjusted students to become members of 
athletic teams or fraternities. A consistent 


10 Srole, ef al, op. cit, esp. pp. 315-6; David 
Mechanic, “Religion, Religiosity, and Ilness Be- 
havior: The Special Case of the Jews,” Human 
Organization, 32 (1963), pp. 202~208. 

11 Parents’ social status was not investigated as 
a possible correlate of treatment rates because com~ 
plete data (occupation, income, education) were 
available for only one of the three classes studied, 
and for that one they were associated neither with 
prevalence nor with treatment rates. Rust, op. cit., 
and Davie, of. cit. also failed to find an association 
between SES and mental health variables among 
Yale students. For the other two college classes in 
this study, fathers’ occupations are the only avail- 
able index of parental status, and most fathers are 

professional or managerial personnel. For college 
` classes other than the ones considered here, the 
median annual income of students’ families is well 
over $12,000, and the college is near the top of the 
group of schools whose graduates’ incomes rank 
just below those of alumni of Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton. (See Ernest Havemann and Patricia 
West, They Went To College, New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1952.) 

12 Smith et al, op. cit., found that 12 per cent of 
the study population suffered from “clinically sig- 
nificant” disturbance. Prevalence rates in this set- 
ting have been rising over time, however. Of the 
class admitted in 1964, about 16 per cent were 
identified as maladjusted. 
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TABLE 1. PROPORTIONS OF ADJUSTED AND 
MALADJUSTED STUDENTS IN VARIOUS 
SOCIAL CATEGORIES 


Adjusted Maladjusted 


%o % 

Fraternity 

Athlete 37.5 28,2 

Non-Athlete 24.9 31.5 
Independent 

Athlete 8.3 8.8 

Non-Athelete 24.9 31.5 
Total 99.9 100.0 

(N) (2144) (238) 


finding throughout our research is that dif- 
ferences between unaffiliated students and 
fraternity-athletes are greater than between 
unaffiliated students and those who belong 
to teams or to fraternities but not both. 

With the temporal priority of adjustment- 
maladjustment over organizational member- 
ship established, it is necessary to show the 
effects of such membership on psychiatric 
treatment rates. In a study dealing with the 
“sick role” behavior of freshmen at a west- 
ern university, Mechanic and Volkart 
found that students describing themselves 
as lonely were more likely than others to 
report that they would seek a physician’s 
help if signs of illness occurred; they were 
also more likely than others to make actual 
use of the college health service. Applying 
these findings led to the hypothesis that 
fraternity members and athletes would be 
less likely to seek professional help in deal- 
ing with emotional problems than would 
others who did not belong to these groups. 
Table 2 confirms this hypothesis. 

Table 2 also compares psychiatric utiliza- 
tion rates among affiliated and unaffiliated 
students at each of the two initial levels of 
adjustment. The data show that adjustment 
has a stronger effect on treatment rates than 
does organizational affiliation, and that 


18 David Mechanic and Edmund Volkart, “Stress, 
Illness and the Sick Role,” American Sociological 
Review, 26 (February, 1961), pp. 51-58. In the 
present research, though we attend to the proba- 
bility that affiliates do have greater numbers of 
more intimate and more helpful friends, we em- 
phasize the values represented by our indices of in- 
terpersonal affiliation. We have no certain way to 
demonstrate that non-affiliates do, in fact, have 
fewer friends, or that they are more likely to be in 
the crucial category having no close friends. 
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Taste 2. Per Cent SEEN IN PSYCHIATRIC SERVICE sy ATHLETIC AND FRATERNITY MEMBERSHIP, AND BY 
ADJUSTMENT 
Fraternity Independent 
Athlete Non-Athlete Athlete Non-Athlete 
Well % seen 22.4 25.7 23.8 37.8 
Adjusted N) (67) (77) (21) (75) 
Total % seen 6.7 9.9 10.1 15.1 
N) (805) (625) (179) (533) 
Poorly % seen 7.9 11.5 11.5 16.1 
Adjusted WN) (872) (702) (200) (608) 


among the adjusted students the affiliated 
have lower rates than the unaffillated, while 
the association among the maladjusted is 
similar but less marked. 

Several studies carried out in this research 
setting with representative samples of the 
entire student population show that unaffil- 
iated students are more likely than affiliated 
ones to report unhappiness or dissatisfaction 
with their college experience.14 While adjust- 
ment was not controlled in these studies, 
differences in satisfaction between affiliates 
and nonaffiliates are generally too great to 
be accounted for wholly by the responses 
of the relatively few maladjusted students 
who would have been included in the sam- 
ples. Moreover, a large proportion of the 
disturbed students seen in the college psy- 
chiatric service do not represent severe or 
critical cases. Many students come with dif- 
ficulties that competent professional help 
can ameliorate in one or two sessions.” Stu- 
dents able to derive satisfaction from the 
esteem or approval of their peers are, pre- 
sumably, no more likely than those without 
such social supports to seek psychiatric help 
for difficulties of this kind.1® 


14 Segal, op. cit; Sokol and Sykes, op. c#t.; 
Derek Phillips, “Deferred Gratification in a College 
Setting: Costs and Rewards,” unpublished manu- 
script. 

15 This is not an appropriate place to debate 
whether disturbances identified in late adolescence 
are transient, or whether they are early indications 
of more serious personality weaknesses likely to 
occur again under stressful situations. Suffice it to 
note that many of these disturbances can be dealt 
with rather swiftly and with therapeutic effects that 
probably last for at least several years if they 
are treated during adolescence. See Robert E. Nixon, 
“An Approach to the Dynamics of Growth in Ado- 
lescence,” Psychiatry, 24 (1961), pp. 18-31. 

16 Other findings also suggest that the degree of 
interpersonal solidarity students have been able to 

establish is a crucial variable. For example, team 


A more detailed examination of MMPI 
results reveals no systematic differences in 
the mean scale scores of affiliated and un- 
affiliated students. Even on scales as closely 
related to personal health concerns as the 
hypochondriasis and hysteria scales, and on 
one closely associated with conventional con- 
ceptions of strength and toughness—the 
masculinity-feminity scale—there are no ap- 
preciable differences between athletes and 
non-athletes, fraternity men and independ- 
ents, or between the two extreme groups, 
fraternity athletes and independent non- 
athletes. This suggests that these groups do 
not have different norms specifically in- 
fluencing their student members to seek or 
not to seek psychiatric help for emotional 
problems. 

Thus, the insulative effect of organiza- 
tional membership seems due more to the 
interpersonal rewards that membership sig- 
nifies than to whatever suppressive or 
directive measures it may entail. This is not 
to say that willingness to seek help does not 
also affect these results, especially for malad- 
justed students without affiliation. 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION AND RECEPTIVITY 
TO PSYCHIATRIC INTERVENTION 


Table 3 shows that the prevalence of 


sports (e.g., baseball, football) probably call for 
more interpersonal co-operation and more often 
lead to close interpersonal ties than do individual 
sports (e.g. golf, track). Only about a quarter of 
the maladjusted students join team squads, but 
nearly a third of the adjusted students do so. 
Among adjusted and maladjusted students alike, 
however, team-sports squad members have the low- 
est psychiatric utilization rates, followed in order 
by individual-sports team members and non-ath- 
letes. Among the adjusted, respective psychlatric 
observation rates for these three groups are 7, 9, 
and 11 per cent; among the maladjusted, they are 
22, 27, and 32 per cent. 
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Taste 3, MALADJUSTMENT, ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP, AND PSYCHIATRIC OBSERVATION RATES BY 
_Rewrorous AFFILIATION 


Protestants 
% Maladjusted 11 
% Members of Teams 
or Fraternities 75 
% Seeing a Psychiatrist , 10 
(N) (1542) 


maladjustment is essentially the same in 
each of the three religious groups—around 
10 per cent. This is not surprising, since the 
most exhaustive investigation of the prev- 
alence of emotional disturbance in a gen- 
eral population reports that socio-economic 
status is a far more powerful predictor of 
maladjustment than is religion,2” and, as we 
noted earlier, all these students come from 
families with relatively high status. 
Psychiatric utilization rates, however, are 
affected by religious affiliation. The treat- 
ment-rate data in Table 3 show that during 
a four-year undergraduate career, 17 per 
cent of Jewish students see a college psychi- 
atrist at least once, compared with 12 per 
cent of Catholics, and 10 per cent of Protes- 
tants. As the authors of the Midtown Study 
put it: “Despite technical differences be- 
tween the Midtown Treatment Census and 
the New Haven Psychiatric Census, inter- 


417 Srole eż al, op. cit. 


Religious Affiliation 
Catholics Jews Others 
9 10 11 
81 69 64 
12 17 12 
(334) (357) (149) 


community comparison revealed these par- 
allels: For kinds of disorders usually treated 
in an ambulatory facility, Catholics and 
Protestants yielded like patient rates that 
were considerably below that found among 
Jews.” 18 

Religious affiliation is also associated with 
membership in fraternities or on college ath- 
letic teams. Only 69 per cent of the Jewish 
students, compared with 75 and 81 per cent 
of the Protestant and Catholic ones, belong 
to one or both of these organizations. Pos- 
sibly, then, the higher rates of psychiatric 
observation among the unaffiliated stem 
from the higher proportion of Jews who are 
unaffiliated, 


Table 4 shows the proportion of students 
in each religious group who have sought 
psychiatric help, controlling for both adjust- 
ment rating and affiliation. In all three of 
the major religious groups, (a) the malad- 


18 [bid., p. 321. 


TABLE 4, PSYCHIATRIC OsservaTion Rates BY RELIGIOUS ÅFFILIATION, ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
AND ADJUSTMENT RATING 


‘Well Adjusted Poorly Adjusted 
Member, Team Member, Team 
or or 
Fraternity Non-member Fraternity Non-member 
Protestant 
Observation Rate 7.6% 11.3% 21.8% 34.1% 
(N) (1054) (337) (110) (41) 
Catholic 
Observation Rate 10.2% . 12.5% 20% 44.4% 
N) (244) (56) (25) (9) 
Jewish $ 
Observation Rate 10.2% 22.3% 35% 52.9% 
(N) (226) (94) (20) (17) 
Others 
Observation Rate 6.9 8.2% 37.5% 12.5% 
N) (87) (46) (8) (8) 
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justed are seen in psychiatry at higher rates 
than the relatively well adjusted; (b) the 
unaffiliated have higher rates than the af- 
filiated; and (c) the unaffiliated and mal- 
adjusted have the highest rates; the adjusted 
and affiliated, the lowest. The findings con- 
stitute a replication of the original finding 
under more specific conditions, clearly show- 
ing that higher rates of help-seeking among 
the unaffiliated are only in small measure 
due to the high rate of the unaffiliated Jew- 
ish students. 

The differences in psychiatric utilization 


rates among the religious groups must be. 


considered. First in almost every category of 
adjustment and affiliation, Jews are more 
likely than Catholics or Protestants to seek 
psychiatric help, and their rate under condi- 
tions of non-affiliation and poor adjustment 
is the only one exceeding 50 per cent. We 
conclude that Jewish students, particularly 
those who are most likely to experience inter- 
personal or intrapsychic stress, are more in- 
clined than their non-Jewish counterparts to 
resort to available professional help. 

The New Haven and the Midtown studies 
also concluded that in the face of equal need, 
Jews tended to be more willing than non- 
Jews to utilize psychiatric facilities.1° Holl- 
ingshead and Redlich, emphasizing specific 
subcultural traits, suggested that Judaism is 
doctrinally more compatible with psycho- 
therapy than is either Catholicism or Protes- 
tantism. Srole, eé al. placed greater weight 
on modes of dealing with stress, pointing out 
that Jews were generally the most sympa- 
thetic, among American religious groups, to 


19 Hollingshead and Redlich, op. cit.; Srole et al., 
op. cit. Mechanic’s study, op. cit., strongly suggests 
that strength of religious involvement probably does 
not account for the different psychiatric utilization 
rates of the three religious groups in the present 
investigation. He found that after a control was 
introduced for the religion of college students’ 
families of origin, no statistically significant associa- 
tions existed between the strength of the inclination 
to seek medical help and the frequency of attend- 
ance at formal religious services. But Mechanic’s 
data also showed that Jewish students were the 
most likely to choose a medical alternative for deal- 
ing with a personal problem. In contrast to 20 per 
cent of Catholic and 17 per cent of Protestant 
students, 27 per cent of the Jewish students said 
that seeing a physician was the sole or most impor- 
tant method for dealing with persistently “feeling 
blue.” 
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the idea of calling on professional personnel 
to help solve one’s own problems or those of 
family members. 

While this general tendency to rely on 
professional sources of help accounts in 
part for Jewish students’ higher rates of 
psychiatric consultation in the present study, 
another factor should also be considered: 
Jewish students, particularly those not af- 
filiated with prestige-conferring campus or- 
ganizations, may have fewer social resources 
available to them in the immediate environ- 
ment than other students do. For example, 
aside from a pair of “Jewish” fraternities to 
which about three quarters of Jewish frat- 
ernity men belong, only one formal Jewish 
organization exists on this campus. (The 
psychiatric significance of such an organiza- 
tion would depend on whether membership 
was a way of demonstrating one’s integra- 
tion with the college community as a whole. 
The absence of such a high-prestige organ- 
ization may have negative consequences 
for Jewish students, since previous research 
has already made clear that certain impor- 
tant aspects of the college culture here are 
more compatible with the values and per- 
spectives of non-Jewish than of Jewish stu- 
dents.?° 

Although the data are not conclusive in 
this respect, they suggest that Jewish stu- 
dents may find it more difficult than others 
to become firmly rooted in groups most ex- 
pressive of the dominant values of the stu- 
dent culture. Of Jewish students identified 
as well adjusted, 71 per cent belong to teams 
or to fraternities, as do 81 and 76 per cent, 
respectively, of well adjusted Catholic and 
Protestant students. But of Jewish students 
identified as poorly adjusted, only 54 per 
cent belong to teams or fraternities, in con- 
trast to 74 and 73 per cent of their Cath- 
olic and Protestant counterparts. Thus, com- 


20 Sokol and Sykes, of. cit., and Segal, op. cit. 
A particularly relevant finding from the latter 
study, though based on small samples, is that only 
16 per cent of non-Jewish upperclassmen who be- 
longed to fraternities said they were not sure 
whether they would again choose to come to this 
college. But 53 per cent of Jewish upperclassmen 
who were independents, 36 per cent of Jewish 
fraternity men, and 33 per cent of non-Jewish in- 
dependents indicated that they were uncertain as to 
whether they would choose this college if they 
could make the decision again. 
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pared with all the other groups we have con- 
sidered, poorly adjusted Jewish students 
seem more likely to be isolated. 

Whether these findings reflect a tendency 
for other students to discriminate against 
Jews is a question that is unfortunately be- 
yond the scope of available data. Neverthe- 
less, a plausible conclusion is that higher 
Jewish student rates for the utilization of 
psychiatric facilities result not only from 
the oft-noted Jewish proclivity to seek pro- 
fessional help at times of crisis, but also 
from the fact that in this setting Jewish stu- 
dents are a numerical and social minority, 
less likely than others to identify with the 
student body as a whole, and less likely to 
be accepted by other students. 


DISCUSSION 


Although organizational membership is 
linked to both adjustment and treatment, 
and although religious affiliation is also re- 
lated to treatment, the student’s adjustment, 
as indicated by his MMPI scores on admis- 
sion, is the best single predictor of his sub- 
sequent use of psychiatric facilities. But 
when adjustment rating is held constant, 
social integration, as signified by organiza- 
tional membership, evidently reduces the 
need to utilize psychiatric facilities. Our dis- 
covery that maladjustment is the best single 
predictor of whether students will seek psy- 
chiatric help during their undergraduate ca- 
reers suggests that “ultimate” explanations 
of differential treatment rates lie in the stu- 
dent’s pre-college experience and personality 
structure, that is, in the original determin- 
ants of psychological adjustment. In fact, 
although religious affiliation is not directly 
associated with “initial maladjustment,” the 
effects of religious affiliation on treatment 
rates also suggest that pre-college experience 
influences psychiatrically-relevant behavior 
in college. Differences in religious affiliation 
presumably stand for differences in more 
general patterns of values and orientations, 
as well as for differences in the quality of 
social participation in the immediate environ- 
ment. Still, the data available to us are not 
adequate for identifying the more specific 
aspects of early experience that determine 
later emotional disturbance or its conse- 
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quences. We have treated maladjustment at 
matriculation as given, that is, as an inde- 
pendent variable exercising its own effects on 
certain of the students’ psychiatrically rele- 
vant social and medical behavior. 

That contemporary social behavior affects 
the rates at which these students seek psy- 
chiatric treatment does not obviate, but does 
qualify, the need to call attention to earlier 
features of personal histories. In this con- 
text, organizational membership is important 
largely because it gives even the adjusted 
student a way of demonstrating a legiti- 
mate claim to interpersonal acceptability, so 
that he will be less likely to ask himself 
whether psychological weaknesses are keep- 
ing him from coping adequately with his 
environment. Forthcoming research will be 
devoted to closer examination of the critical 
factors in organizational affiliation. In the 
meantime, several general implications 
emerge, though the single specialized en- 
vironment in which the study was done li- 
mits them to the role of suggestions that 
may be worthwhile in future investigations. 

First, in assessing the psychiatric facili- 
ties in a given setting, one should attend not 
only to the available professional resources, 
but also to alternatives in the form of or- 
ganizations that institutionalize the local 
cultural values. Since these modes of social 
support vary from place to place, identify- 
ing them becomes an important point of em- 
pirical investigation. For example, our find- 
ings would probably not be precisely repli- 
cated on another campus where athletes and 
fraternity men were a minority rather than 
a majority. 

Second, estimates of the effect of a given 
social organization on its members’ psy- 
chological well-being must take into account 
norms and values which, despite their fre- 
quently informal character, are actually of 
great importance to the population being 
studied. Faculty members and others often 
take a dim view of invidious aspects of fra- 
ternity recruitmént and selection, for ex- 
ample, and of fraternity activities assumed 
to interfere with academic performance. 
That is, though certain types of student be- 
havior are socially validated in the norms 
shared with other students, they may never- 
theless be sharply deviant from faculty 
norms for “proper” student behavior. This 
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does not mean, however, that such activity 
necessarily reflects pathological or anti-so- 
cial tendencies. Indeed, it is often “normal” 
in its own context, and so may contribute to 
the psychological welfare of those who par- 
ticipate in it, 

A third question is important in any set- 
ting containing a number of groups whom 
outsiders define as occupying the same status 
category—in this case, students. How much 
does one student group dominate others? 
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Where one set of norms is accepted as legiti- 
mate even by those who cannot call it their 
own, and where those outside the dominant 
group desire prestige and acceptability but 
cannot find socially approved routes to them, 
there the costs of isolation should be partic- 
ularly great. Indeed, under such conditions, 
the relevance of prestige-conferring organi- 
zations to mental health might have more to 
do with negative effects on non-members 
than with benefits conferred on members. 


STATUS AND SYMPTOMS OF STRESS: 
ADDITIVE AND INTERACTION EFFECTS * 


ELTON F. Jackson AND Peter J. BURKE 
Indiana University 


The relation between three status dimensions (occupation, education, race-ethnicity) and 
symptoms of stress is reexamined, using a dummy-variable regression analysis and data from 
a national sample survey. A simple additive regression model is not fully adequate to ex- 
plain the variation in symptom level by status. Two alternative regression models are set 
forth, incorporating separate terms for status inconsistency conceived as an interaction effect. 
In the first model separate terms for the effects of sharp status inconsistency are added, In 
the second model, drawn up under the hypothesis that ractal-ethnic status per se has no 
additive effect, terms for sharp inconsistency are included, but the additive terms for radial- 
ethnic status are omitted. These alternative models both fit the data better than the simple 
additive model, supporting the hypothesis that, status inconsistency explains a portion of the 
variation in symptom level left unexplained by status ranks per se. 


N his recent critique of status inconsist- 
ency research, Mitchell points out that 
most studies in this area have failed to 

demonstrate convincingly that presumed sta- 
tus inconsistency effects are not simply due 
to effects of status per se.’ He argues, that 
is, that past studies have not clearly deter- 


* This investigation was supported in part by 
Public Health Service Grant M-5516-A from the 
National Institute of Mental Health. The authors are 
also indebted to Gerald Gurin for permission to 
use the data and to the Yale Computer Center for 
analysis facilities. Thanks for comment, criticism 
and encouragement are due Hayward Alker, F. J. 
Anscombe, Hubert M. Blalock, N. J. Demerath, II, 
Otis Dudley Duncan, Gerhard E. Lenski and Karl 
F. Schueasler. The authors are solely responsible for 
all errors, 

1 Robert Edward Mitchell, “Methodological Notes 
on a Theory of Status Crystallization,” Public 
‘Opinion Quarterly, 28 (1964), pp. 315-325. The 
same shortcoming has been noted by N. J. 
Demerath, HI, “Status Discrepancy and Vertical 
Status: Criticisms and Suggested Remedies,” paper 
read at the American Sociological Association meet- 
ings, Washington, D.C., 1962. 


mined whether persons who rank high on 
one status dimension and Jow on another dis- 
play high values on some dependent variable 
because of the independent effects of the two 
status dimensions involved, because of the 
conflict and ambiguity which inconsistent 
persons supposedly experience, or for both 
reasons. 

Traditional cross-break controls are not 
adequate to solve this problem, since one 
cannot vary inconsistency between, say, oc- 
cupation and education, and at the same 
time hold both occupation and education 
constant. Matching procedures have been 
used, but these reduce N’s and obscure the 
effects of different patterns of status in con- 
sistency? 


3 Matching procedures were used by Gerhard E. 
Lenski, “Status Crystallization: A Non-Vertical 
Dimension of Social Status,” American Sociological 
Review, 19 (1954), pp. 405-413; and “Social Par- 
ticipation and Status Crystallization,” American 
Sociological Review, 21 (1956), pp. 458-464, Deme- 
rath, op. cdt., recommends a modified cross-break 
controlling procedure. 
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Lenski, in his rejoinder to Mitchell, points 
out that status inconsistency effects can be 
thought of as statistical interaction, that is, 
as non-additive effects of certain combina- 
tions of status ranks. He suggests that such 
interaction effects be identified by compar- 
ing the summed rates of the dependent vari- 
able for certain inconsistent status patterns 
with the summed rates for certain consistent 
patterns. 

Interaction effects could also be identified 
by developing a least-squares equation to 
predict rates of the dependent variable from 
an additive model of status effects. If sig- 
nificant deviations from the predicted rates 
occurred among inconsistent groups, the 
presence of status inconsistency effects could 
be inferred. One procedure for developing 
such a prediction equation is through a re- 
gression analysis in which the status dimen- 
sions are converted to dummy variables. An 
additive prediction equation can then be de- 
veloped and deviations from predictions 
measured.‘ Interval-scale measurement of the 
dependent variable is necessary. Where this 
requirement is met, this method provides 
for a more precise measurement of status 
inconsistency effects than the technique sug- 
gested by Lenski. 

In an earlier article, Jackson concluded 
that persons high in ractal-ethnic status and 


3 Gerhard E. Lenski, “Comment,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 28 (1964), pp. 326-330. 

4This form of analysis was suggested to us by 
Otis Dudley Duncan’s work on the effects of social 
mobility. He gives a concise description of the 
method and examples of its use in “Methodological 
Issues in the Analysis of Social Mobility,” a paper 
prepared for a Conference on Social Structure and 
Social Mobility in Economic Development, San 
Francisco, 1964, mimeo, pp. 21-24, and “Residential 
Areas and Differential Fertility,” Eugenics Quarterly, 
11 (1964), pp. 82-89. Independently, the same 
method was adapted for use with this problem by 
N. J. Demerath, III and Alan Orenstein in their 
“Status Consistency and Vertical Status: Inter- 
action or Additivity?” (mimeo.), 1964. Another 
helpful source on the general method is Daniel B. 
Suits, “Use of Dummy Varlables in Regression 
Equations,” Journal of the American Statistical As- 
sociation, 52 (1957), pp. 548-551. We are also in- 
debted to Hubert M. Blalock for suggesting several 
features of the analysis. An alternative, though 
similar, method is presented in F. Yates, “The 
Analysis of Multiple Classifications with Unequal 
Numbers in the Different Classes,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, 29 (1934), pp. 
51-67. 
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low in occupational or educational status, or 
both, were prone to respond to their dif- 
ficulties by developing psycho-physiological 
symptoms.” The control for status effects in 
this study was not adequate. The purposes 
of the present paper are to report a further 
analysis of Jackson’s data, using the control 
technique described above, and to present 
alternate models capable of explaining the 
results, 


DATA AND MEASUREMENT 


The data for this analysis come from a 
national sample survey conducted in 1957 
by Gerald Gurin, Joseph Veroff and Sheila 
Feld of the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan. The area cluster 
sample consisted of 2460 American adults 
living in private households. Analysis was 
restricted to 1668 respondents who were 
urban heads of households or wives of heads 
and for whom complete data were available 
on the independent and dependent vari- 
ables.” 

The status dimensions employed in the 
research are occupation, education, and ra- 
cial-ethnic background. Each of these status 
dimensions is divided into three ranks, and 
respondents are assigned a rank on each di- 
mension. Each respondent is thus charac- 
terized by a pattern of three status ranks 
which may be consistent, moderately incon- 
sistent, or sharply inconsistent. Occupational 
status was determined by the job of the 
family head, while the educational and ra- 
cial-ethnic ranks were determined by the 
tespondent’s own characteristics. 

The symptom-level measure is derived 
from responses to 16 items from the Gurin 
survey. Following Gurin’s procedure, a 
symptom-level score was obtained for each 
person by summing the following scores as- 
signed to each of his 16 responses to ques- 
tions about experiencing symptoms: “Many 
times” or “Nearly all the time”’—1; “Pretty 


8 Elton F. Jackson, “Status Consistency and 
Symptoms of Stress,” American Soctological Review, 
27 (1962), pp. 469-480. 

6 The central findings of this survey are pub- 
lished in Americans View Their Mental Health: A 
Nationwide Interview Survey, New York: Basic 
Books, 1960. 

The original analysis (see Jackson, op. cit.) 
used 1673 cases. Five of these were dropped for this 
analysis because their ages were unknown. 
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often” or “Sometimes”’—-2; “Not very 
much” or “Hardly ever” —3: “Never”—4, 
The summed score was subtracted from 100, 
so that high numerical scores would indicate 
high symptom levels. The symptom-level 
score thus reflects both the number and 
severity of symptoms experienced.° 

In the earlier report, groups with different 
status patterns were compared in terms of 
percentage of members reporting symptom 
scores above a given level. In the present 
analysis, however, ptom level is treated 
- as an interval scale, and status groups are 
compared in terms of mean symptom scores. 
This procedure makes use of more informa- 
tion, since extremely high or low scores now 
have a greater impact on a group score than 
medium scores. The symptom means are 
reasonably well correlated with the per- 
centages of the 27 status patterns (r,==.78), 
but treating this dependent variable as an 
interval scale is not strictly legitimate, so 
the results of the analysis must be inter- 
preted with caution. 

An analysis of variance designed to test 
the explanatory power of a multiple regres- 
sion and the significance of any interaction 
that appears is appropriate here, but the re- 
sults must be qualified, for two reasons. 
First, the assumptions of the test are not all 
met. In particular, the dependent variable 
is not a true interval scale and the respond- 
ents constitute a clustered, not a simple ran- 
dom sample.2° Second, the test for interac- 
tion is not fully appropriate for our needs 
because it collects all deviations from the 
predicted scores into one interaction term. 
We want to know whether interaction in the 
hypothesized direction appears in particular 


8 This subtraction was not used in the earlier 
report. 
9 More detailed information on data and measure- 
ment is given in Jackson, op. cit, 
10The assumption of ‘homoscedasticity was 
checked by Bartlett’s test for the equality of 
variances, (See R. L. Anderson and T. A. Bancroft, 
Statistical Theory in Research. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1952, pp. 141ff.) The assoclated probability of 
the chi square yielded by Bartlett’s test, under a 
nuli hypothesis of equal variances, is between .20 
and .10. Since we probably do not have normal 
populations and since Bartlett’s test is extremely 
` sensitive to departures from normality, the associ- 
ated probability is very likely underestimated. (See 
William L. Hays, Statistics for Psychologists, New 
York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1963, p. 381.). 
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inconsistent groups. For these reasons we 
have added a second procedure for testing 
significance, namely splitting the sample up 
into several independent subgroups to see 
whether the findings are consistent among 
all subgroups. We have divided the sample 
into four subgroups: men and women over 
and under 40 years of age. This also helps 
to identify variations in the relationships by 
age and sex (the effect of occupation-educa- 
tion discrepancy varied by sex in the earlier 
analysis). Diminishing sample size, espe- 
cially in the sharply inconsistent categories, 
prevented us from using a larger number of . 
subsamples. 


DEVIATIONS FROM ADDITIVE PREDICTIONS 


We shall present the results of regression 
analyses using each pair of status dimen- 
sions, and of analyses using occupation, ed- 
ucation and racial-ethnic background si- 
multaneously. The two-variable analyses 
conserve cases, while the three-variable an- 
alysis yields greater detail. The additive pre- 
diction equations for these four analyses are 
shown in Table 1. 

Each status dimension is expressed by two 
dummy variables, representing high and 
medium rank. A “dummy variable” takes 
on the value of one if the respondent has 
that rank on that dimension; otherwise its 
value is zero. Thus, if the fourth equation in - 
Table 1 were used to predict the symptom 
level of a person having a high occupational 
rank, low educational rank, and medium ra- 
cial-ethnic rank, only the first, second and 
seventh terms of the right-hand side of the 


, equation would affect the prediction. All 


other terms would be zero, since the dummy 
variables involved in those terms would 
have the value of zero. 

The coefficients indicate the direction of 
relationships, For instance, in the first pre- 
diction equation, a person low on both oc- 
cupation and race scores zero on all dummy 
variables, and his predicted symptom level 
is therefore 44.57. If he is in the middle oc- 
cupational group, his predicted score is re- 
duced by 1.18, to 43.39; if he is in the top 
group his score is reduced by a greater 
amount, 1.81, to 42.76. This analysis indi- 
cates, therefore, that the relation between 
symptom level and occupational rank, con- 
trolling for racial-ethnic rank, is negative. 


STATUS AND SYMPTOMS OF STRESS 
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Taste 1, ADDITIVE REGRESSION EQUATIONS or SYMPTOM Lever ON STATUS DIMENSIONS 


Status Varlables 
Included 
In the Analysis Regression Equations * 
OandR $=44.57—1.81 Or—1.18 Or}-1.84 Rit .80 Rs 
Eand R $=44.60—1.78 Ex~-1.31 Eo-1.72 Rit .79 Ra 
Oand E $=45.81—1.04 O.— .79 Or—1 24 E,—1.08 Es 
O, E and R $=44.99—1.20 Or— 93 Or—1 23 E1—1.08 Ex -1.84 R14.90 Ra 


a$ is the predicted symptom level; O, E and R stand for Occupation, Education and Racial-Ethnic 


status. The subscript 1 denotes high rank, as in O, for 


Occupation and education appear in all equa- 
tions as negatively related to symptom level; 
racial-ethnic status, however, is positively _ 
related to symptom level. : 

This means that persons with low achieved 
rank and high ascribed rank would be ex- 
pected to have high symptom levels due 
simply to additive status effects. Are the 
actual symptom levels in this group (and 


high occupational rank; 2 denotes medium rank. 


other inconsistent groups) higher than pre- 
dicted by the additive model? 

Table 2 gives the observed symptom 
means and their deviations from predicted 
means for each category formed by the 
cross-classification of pairs of status vari- 
ables. Our hypothesis is that symptom levels 
in status-inconsistent cells are higher than 
the additive regression equations predict. 


Taste 2, Osservep AnD RESDUAL Meanw Symptom Levers ay Pars or STATUS DIMENSIONS: ADDITIVE 








Moor. 
Observed Mean Symptom Levels Observed Minus Predicted, 
(and cell N’s) Mean Symptom Levels 
Occupational Racial-Ethnic Rank Racial-Ethnic Rank 
High Medium Low High Medium Low 
High 44.15 43.27 44.09" —.44 —.28 1.34* 
{91) (170) (66) 
Medium 44.86 44.31 43.53 —.36 -12 A4 
(211) (420) (165) 
Low 47.33* 45.35 43.93 .92* —.02 m, 63 
(126) (242) (177) 
Educational Racial-Ethnic Rank Racial-Ethnic Rank 
Rank High Medium Low High Medium Low 
High 44.25 43.47 43.64" —.32 —.17 .79* 
(92) (175) (75) 
Medium 44.19 44.23 43.79 —.82 15 50 
(165) (396) (150) 
Low 47.28" 45.28 43.86 .96* —.l1 74 
(171) (261) (183) 
Occupational Educational Rank Educational Rank 
Rank High Medium Low High Medium Low 
High 43.57 43.46 45.62* 04 —.24 .85* 
(183) (120) (24) 
Medium 43.49 43.84 45.31 —.29 —.11 29 
(129) (390) (277) 
Low 45.57" 45.08 45.49 .99* 35 — 32 
(30) (201) (314) 


* Sharply inconsistent groups. 
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This seems to hold for the six sharply incon- 
sistent cells in Table 2. All of these cells 
show positive deviations, and they are the 
largest positive deviations in the tables. The 
moderately inconsistent and consistent cells 
exhibit smaller, and mostly negative devia- 
tions, 

Table 3 presents observed mean symptom 
levels and their deviations from predicted 
levels for all three status dimensions cross- 
classified together. These data also support 
our hypothesis, although less consistently, 
perhaps because the N’s are very small in 
some cells. In nine of the 12 groups with at 
least one sharp status discrepancy, symp- 
toms exceed the levels predicted by the ad- 
ditive models.12 Mainly negative or small 


11 These results are consistent within the four 
age-sex subsamples: 22 of the 24 sharply incon- 
sistent cells (six for each subsample) contained 
positive deviations, and the two negative deviations 
were scattered and quite small, —.13 and —.18. 
Only 14 of the 36 consistent cells contained positive 
deviations, ten of them below .40. 

12 Over the four subsamples, two-thirds of the 
sharply inconsistent cells contained positive devia- 
tions, while two-thirds of the consistent cells con- 
tained negative deviations, 

An analysis of variance of the total sample, con- 
sidering all three status dimensions at once, indi- 
cates that the probability assoclated with the inter- 
action term is slightly over .05. For pairs of status 
dimensions, the probability associated with occupa- 
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positive deviations occur in the consistent 
and moderately inconsistent cells. 

We can summarize these data by compar- 
ing observed and predicted symptom levels 
summed for three status-consistency groups: 


Additive Model 
Observed Predicted Devia- 


tion 
Status 
Consistent 43.87 44.29 0.42 
Moderately 
Inconsistent 44.31 44.41 —0.10 
Sharply 
Inconsistent 45.81 45.06 0.75 


tion-race interaction is above .05 but well below .20, 
and with the education-race interaction, below .05. 
The occupation-education interaction is not signifi- 
cant, though this result probably should be qualified: 
of the eight cells in the subsamples reflecting sharp 
occupation-education discrepancies, seven contained 
positive deviations. 

It should be noted that the 27 status subclass 
means explain only 4.1 per cent of the total variation 
in symptom score. Of this portion, about 58 per cent 
is accounted for by the additive regression equation 
and the remainder is attributable to interaction. 
These effects are probably stronger than the figures 
indicate, however, since the dependent variable un- 
doubtedly includes a considerable amount of meas- 
urement error. At any rate, our aim here is not to 
explain all the variation in symptom level, but to 
determine whether status inconsistency has the 
hypothesized effect. 


TABLE 3, OBSERVED AND ResmpuaL MEAN SYMPTOM LEVELS BY THREE Status DIMENSIONS: ADDITIVE 





Moper 
Occupational Rank 
High Medium Low 
Racial-Ethnic Rank Racial-Ethnic Rank Raclal-Ethnic Rank 
Educational ' a 
Rank High Medium Low High Medium Low High Medium Low 


Observed Mean Symptoms Levels 








(and cell N’s) 

High 44.06 43.09 44. 08* 42.84 43.78 43.50* 52.00% 44.40* 42.12* 
(54) (92) (37) (31) (68) (30) (7) (15) (8) 

Medium 43.84 43.02 44.08* 44.29 43.94 42.93 44.22* 45.43 44.90 
(31) (63) (26) (98) (218) (74) (36) (115) (50) 

Low 46.67*  45.47* 44,33* 46.32* 45.16 44.26 48.28* 45.39 43.65 
(6) (15) (3) (82) (134) (61) (83) (112) (119) 

Observed Minus Predicted Mean 
Symptom Levels 

High —.34 —.37 1.53* —1.83 06 .68* 6.40* —,25* —1.63* 

Medium —.72 —.59 1.37* —.54 .07 —.05 —1.53* .63 99 

Low 1.04* .78* .55* .42* -21 -21 1.45" —.49 —1.34 





* Sharply inconsistent groups. 
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The deviations indicate that a portion of 
the high observed score for sharply incon- 
sistent persons is not due to additive status 
effects. 

The conclusion justified by our examina- 
tion of the data so far is that persons with 
sharply discrepant status ranks do report 
higher symptom levels than would be ex- 
pected on the basis of additive status effects 
alone. This is consistent with the conclusions 
of the earlier report. 

Two modifications of earlier conclusions 
may seem called for: First, the high as- 
cribed-low achieved form of sharp status in- 
consistency affects symptom level no more 
than other sharply inconsistent patterns. 
Second, patterns of moderate inconsistency 
appear to have little or no effect on symp- 
tom level.’* We shall see, however, that the 
data may not really require either of these 
modifications. 

ALTERNATIVE EXPLANATIONS: MODELS COM- 
BINING ADDITIVE AND INTERACTION TERMS 


Model I; The most straightforward ex- 
planation of the above findings is that the 
three status dimensions have independent 
effects on symptom level (albeit in opposite 
directions) and that any sharp inconsistency 
between ranks produces an additional in- 
crement of symptoms. This interpretation 
suggests stating the relationship as a pre- 
diction equation including terms for additive 
effects of occupation, education, and racial- 
ethnic status, plus terms for interaction be- 
tween sharply inconsistent pairs of ranks on 
these dimensions. 

We have developed such an equation and 
solved for the best-fitting coefficients. The 


18 Also, male and female subsamples do not con- 
sistently differ (contrary to earler findings) in 
deviations attributable to the two forms of oc- 
cupation-education discrepancy. 

14Qne possible effect of moderate inconsistency 
may be noted. In both Tables 2 and 3, patterns of 
moderate inconsistency at low overall status levels 
are much more likely to show positive deviations 
than moderately inconsistent patterns at high status 
levels. Results in this direction appear in the sub- 
samples, but not with significant regularity. The 
finding therefore is merely suggestive, though it is 
an interesting contrast to Lenski’s finding that 
moderate inconsistency at Aigk status levels tends 
to produce politically Hberal attitudes and behavior. 
See Lenski, “Comment,” of. cit. 

18 The derivations of this equation and of the 
equation for Model II can be obtained from the 
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equation, presented below, has six dummy 
variables for the additive effects, two dummy 
variables for the two forms of sharp occu- 
pation-education discrepancy, a term re- 


` flecting high racial-ethnic rank and low rank 


on occupation and/or education,!® and a 
term for the converse form of sharp incon- . 
sistency. 


E—44.34—1.04 O,—.58 O,—1.15 E,—.72E, 
-+1.21 Rı+1.12 Ry+.89 O,E,-+1.00 
ao iy (O.Rs+E,Rs)+1.29 (OR, 


The coefficients of the six status terms re- 
tain the same pattern as in the additive 
model first presented, although most of them 
are reduced in size. All of the inconsistency 
terms have positive coefficients, indicating 
that sharply inconsistent persons have higher 
symptom levels, independent of the additive 
effects of the status dimensions. 

This model, combining additive and in- 
teraction terms, fits the 27 observed status 
sub-class means better than the simple ad- 
ditive model (as it should, since four new 
terms were added to the equation). The 
between-subclass-means variation is about 
3047. The additive regression equation ac- 
counts for about 1767, or 58 per cent, of 
this, while the portion associated with Model 
I is 2302, or 76 per cent.2? 

Deviations of predicted from observed 
means are given in the top part of Table 4. 
Only half of the deviations in the 12 sharply 
inconsistent groups are positive now, and all 
of these are smaller than the comparable 
residuals for the additive model. Improve- 
ment in fit over the additive model is also 
indicated by comparing observed and pre- 
dicted weighted means for consistent, mod- 


Nae 
authors. No equations were developed for pairs 
of status dimensions, since adding sharp incon- 
sistency terms to these additive equations completely 
determines and thus produces perfect predictions in 
the two inconsistent corner cells. 

16 This term represents two forms of sharp status 
inconsistency which presumably have the same kind 
of effect. It has been written so that it contributes 
twice to the score of a person high on raclal-ethnie 
status and low on both education and occupation. 
(Both these remarks also apply to the last term 
in the equation.) 

17The “interaction” term for Model I, which 
no longer represents the effects of sharp status in- 
consistency, is not statistically significant (p > .20), 
unlike the interaction term for the additive regres- 
ston. 
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TABLE 4. ResmpuaL Meanw Symerom Levers py Tarer Status Dimensions: Mopmis I awp IE , 


Occupational Rank a 


High 
Racial-Ethnic Rank 


Racial-Ethnic Rank 


Medium Low 


Racial-Ethnic Rank 


Educational HSE" See Se ee Ss, aS A ECTS Re no 
Rank High Medium Low High Medium Low High Medium Low 

Observed Minus Predicted Mean Symptom Levels: Model I 

High .70 —.18 .14* —.97 .06 .00* 5.32% —,90* —2,96* 

Medium 05 —.68 .60* .04 ~, 22 —.11 —1.90* -69 1.28 

Low ~~ 02" .16* —.76* .07* -29 51 .16¥% m=, 06 —~.69 
Observed Minus Predicted Mean Symptom Levels: Model I 

High 70 —.27 .42* —. 84 .10 —.33* 5.21% m, 744 —3.17* 

Medium -18 —. 64 .27* 31 04 —1.05 —1.79* 1.06 53 

Low = LT* .27* =—1,02* .16* 65 —.25 .10* „49 —~1.25 


* Sharply inconsistent groups. 


erately inconsistent and sharply inconsistent 
groups: 


Model I 
Observed Predicted Devia- 
tion 
Consistent 43.87 44.10 -0.23 
Moderately 
Inconsistent 44.31 44.18 0.13 
Sharply 
Inconsistent 45.81 45.89 -0.08 


Model IT: In the first part of the analysis 
we have asked whether additive status ef- 
fects account for the effects of sharp status 
inconsistency. In this section we wish to ex- 
amine the converse possibility: that status 
inconsistency accounts for some of the ad- 
ditive status effects.1® 

In particular, the effect of the racial- 
ethnic dimension might be due largely to 
status-inconsistency effects. We are brought 
to this notion, first, by our inability to ex- 
plain theoretically why higher racial-ethnic 
rank per se should be positively related to 
symptom level. Second, the observed means 
in Table 3 indicate that the positive relation 
between racial-ethnic status and symptom 


28 See Robert J. Kleiner and Seymour Parker, 
“Goal-Striving, Social Status, and Mental Disorder: 
A Research Review,” American Sociological Review, 
28 (1963), pp. 189-203, for a discussion of the 
effect of aspiration-achievement discrepancies on 
mental health. See also Jacob Tuckman and Robert 
J. Kleiner, “Discrepancy between Aspiration and 
Achievement as a Predictor of Schizophrenia,” Be- 
kavioral Science, 7 (1962), pp. 443-447. 


level appears mainly among groups having 
low rank on education, occupation, or both. 
That is, in the top part oi Table 3, the ef- 
fects of racial-ethnic status can be observed 
within nine rows, each with a constant rank 
on occupation and education. Five of these 
rows represent low rank on occupation or 
education or both, and in four of these five 
cases, the group with high racial-ethnic rank 
has a higher observed mean symptom level 
than the group with low racial-ethnic rank. 
In the other four rows, this pattern appears 
only once.!® This suggests that higher racial- 
ethnic status is accompanied by an increase 
in symptom level only when the group in- 
volved ranks low on at least one achieve- 
ment dimension; only, in other words, when 
the higher racial-ethnic status also means a 
larger discrepancy between the low achieved 
status and the high ascribed status. 

To estimate whether the racial-ethnic ef- 
fect could be attributed to status inconsist- 
ency, we attempted to fit the data with a 
prediction equation combining additive terms 
for occupation and education with occupa- 
tion-education interaction effects and racial- 
ethnic vs. achievement interaction effects, 
but without any additive racial-ethnic terms. 
If our notion is correct, this model should 
fit the data reasonably well and should also 
reproduce the racial-ethnic effect. 


19 This result appears consistently in the sub- 
samples. High rank on racial-ethnic status Is ac- 
compenied by a higher mean symptom level than 
low rank in 90 per cent of the low-achievement 
rows, but only in about half of the other rows. 
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. “The best fitting equation of the desired 
form is: 


§=44.90—.70 0,—.38 0,—.84 E,—.53 E, 
+1.00 O,E.+1.08 O,E.+.15(O.Re+ 
E,R,) +1.64 (OsRi-+E,Ri) 

The only striking change from Model I in 
the pattern of coefficients is in the effects of 
the achievement-ascription discrepancies: if 
ascribed status is high and achieved status 
is low, the impact on symptom level is con- 
siderable, but the opposite form of sharp in- 
consistency increases symptom level only 
slightly. This result supports one of the 
major conclusions of the earlier analysis.?° 
The residuals for Model II are presented 
in the bottom part of Table 4. The amount 
of variation explained by this regression 
equation is 2044, or 67 per cent of the be- 
tween-subclass variation, which is better 
than the additive model, but not as good as 
Model I (of course, two more terms are used 
than in the additive model and two fewer 
than in Model I). 

For the three status-consistency groups, 
Model TI predicts symptom level about as 
well as the preceding model: 


Model II 


Observed Predicted Devia- 
tion 
Consistent 43.87 44.17 -0.30 
Moderately 
Inconsistent 44.31 44.15 0.16 
Sharply 5 
Inconsistent 45.81 45.90 —0.09 


We also wish to. see whether this model re- 
produces the observed racial-ethnic effect, 
even though it includes no additive terms 
for racial-ethnic status. The symptom levels 
are: 


Mode! IT 
Observed Predicted Devia- 
tion 
High Racial-ethnic 
Rank 45.44 45.35 0.09 
Medium Racial- 
ethnic Rank 44.40 44.17 0.23 
Low Racial-ethnic 
Rank 43.79 44.36 —0.57 


20 The difference in effect between the two forms 
of achfevement-ascription Inconsistency shows up 
consistently in the subsamples. The largest low 
ascribed-high achieved coefficient is 53, while the 
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The fit on the whole is reasonably good; 
however, the difference in effect between 
medium and low racial-ethnic ranks evi- 
dently cannot be attributed to sharp status 
inconsistency effects. 

One further result of the earlier analysis 
remains to be checked—the effect of mod- 
erate inconsistency. If Model II is accepted 
as accurate, the data suggest that moderate 
inconsistency of at least the high ascription- 
low achievement type might affect symptom 
level. Six status patterns do not involve sharp 
inconsistency, but do include a racial-ethnic 
rank that is one step higher than occupa- 
tional and/or educational rank: O,RiEp, 
OoRi Ey, OsRiEs, OsReEe, OsReEs, and 
OgRoE3. The deviations for five of these un- 
der Model TI are positive (see the bottom 
half of Table 4). Of the six deviations for 
the converse patterns of moderate incon- 
sistency (racial-ethnic rank lower than 
achieved rank), only two are positive. This 
supports the conclusion of the earlier article 
that the difference between effects of the 
two types of sharp achievement-ascription 
inconsistency extend as well to the moderate 
inconsistency category. Adding moderate in- 
consistency terms to the prediction equation 
would presumably improve both the per- 
centage of variation explained and the re- 
production of the racial-ethnic effect. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The relation between three status dimen- 
sions and symptoms of stress was reex- 
amined, using a dummy-variable regression 
analysis and data from a national sample. 
The first conclusion to be drawn from the 
analysis is that the simple additive model is 
not a fully adequate explanation of the vari- 
ations in symptom level by status. Two al- 
ternative models were set forth, both of 
which fit the data better than the simple 
additive model. 

The first alternative model, Model I, sim- 
ply added terms for the effects of sharp sta- 
tus inconsistency to the additive model. If 


converse coefficient is always at least three times 
as large. Male and female subsamples do not, how- 
ever, react differently to the two forms of occupa- 
tion-education discrepancy, contrary to the findings 
reported In Jackson, op. cit. 

*1 The “interaction” term for Model II has an as- 
sociated probability of about .20, 
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this model is taken as accurate, it leads to 
the conclusions that occupational and edu- 
cational rank are negatively related to symp- 
tom level, that racial-ethnic rank is posi- 
tively related to symptom level, and that all 
forms of sharp status inconsistency produce 
more or less equivalent increments in symp- 
tom level. 

The second alternative model, Model II, 
was based on the hypothesis that racial- 
ethnic status per se has no effect on symp- 
tom level. It included terms for the additive 
effects of occupation and education and 
terms for effects of sharp inconsistency, but 
not for additive racial-ethnic effects. Like 
Model I, this analysis leads to conclusions 
that educational and occupational rank are 
negatively related to symptom level and that 
sharp occupation-education inconsistencies 
increase symptom levels. Unlike the previous 
model, Model II indicates that sharp (and 
perhaps moderate) inconsistency between 
high ascribed status and low achieved status 
has a much greater impact on symptom level 
than the converse form of discrepancy. 

Of course, these two alternate models fall 
far short of exhausting the explanatory pos- 
sibilities.2 But they do constitute two plau- 


22 For example, mentally distressed people may 
tend both to become status inconsistent and to 
develop symptoms. This hypothesis does not, how- 
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sible hypotheses for further test. What are 
the grounds for choosing between them at 
the present time? Model I, involving all 
three status dimensions and four types of 
sharp inconsistency, accounts for somewhat 
more variation than Model II, at the cost of 
adding two terms to the prediction equation. 
We prefer Model II, however, because we 
find the assumption that inconsistency be- 
tween high ascribed and low achieved status 
is especially likely to lead to a symptomiza- 
tion response, theoretically more palatable, 
for reasons explained in the earlier report,28 ` 
than the assumption that high racial-ethnic 
status is itself positively related to symptom 
level. 

A last conclusion is the the method of 
analysis used herein should be admirably 
suited to much sociological research, in 
which low levels of measurement and an in- 
terest in interaction are frequently com- 
bined.*4 





ever, account for the relations between status in- 
consistency and other dependent variables, notably 
political liberalism. 

238 Jackson, op. ct., see pp. 476-477. 

24 For another very useful method, see Leo A. 
Goodman, “Interactions in Multidimensional Con- 
tingency “Tables,” The Annals of Mathematical 
Statistics, 35 (1964), pp. 632-646 and “Simple 
Methods for Analyzing Three-Factor Interaction in 
Contingency Tables,” Journal of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, 59 (1964), pp. 319-352. 


SAMPLING ORGANIZATIONS AND GROUPS 
OF UNEQUAL SIZES * 


LESLE Kise 
University of Michigan 


A metkodologica! issue arises whenever groups of elements-of greatly differing sizes serve 
as observational units. The value of each unit is observed and assigned a single group value 
Fa; but the values also have meaning for the parent population of elements. In studies of 
groups, organisations and ecological units, the unweighted group mean VP, of the units is 
often computed automatically. But a mean weighted for significance should always be con- 
sidered and usually preferred, particularly the element mean T., weighted by the numbers 
of elements in the units. For estimating P., it is eficient to select units with probabilities 
proportional to those numbers. Implications for several research designs are advanced. The 


difference P.—Y,=Y,RC,Co is discussed, 


about American education, around 
1957, was that half of the high 
schools offered no physics, a quarter no 


OC: of the frightening statements made 


* Presented in September 1964 to the annual 
meeting of the American Sociological Association 


chemistry, and a quarter no geometry. It 
was later noted that, although these back- 





in Montreal. Examples are drawn from research at 
the Survey Research Center, Institute for Social 
Research. Support was received from the National 
Sclence Foundation Grant G-7571. 
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ward schools were numerous indeed, they 
accounted for only 2 per cent of all high 
school students. There were many more 
small schools than large ones, but the small 
proportion of large schools accounted for 
a large proportion of students. Moreover, 
the curricula and facilities of large and small 
schools can and do differ drastically. Hence, 
presenting average school characteristics 
gives a misleading picture of conditions fac- 
ing the average student. 

In this illustration, the population ele- 
ments are students, since we are interested 
in their opportunities. The school serves as 
both sampling unit and observational unit, 
since a single observation made on a school 
reveals the survey variables: the opportun- 
ities offered by the school’s curriculum to 
all its students, 

This issue arises whenever the group 
characteristic of each unit is observed and 
assigned a single value, which is associated 
with all elements comprising the group. The 
researcher is usually interested in the effect 
of the unit characteristic on individual ele- 
ments. Nevertheless, many researchers bave 
assigned equal weights to the observational 
units automatically and mistakenly, as if 
these were simple population elements. In 
my experience, once a researcher suffering 
from this confusion has been shown the dif- 
ference, he will prefer to say, for instance, 
“High schools without physics courses ac- 
count for 2 per cent of students,” rather 
than “Half of the high schools offer no 
physics.” 

Several aspect of this problem are illu- 
strated by the differences between the group 
mean VY, and the element mean Y, in the 
following situations. 


a) We want to estimate the prevalence of 
swimming pools in the high schools of a state. 
Y, per cent of the schools have swimming 
pools, but Y, per cent of the students go to 
schools with pools. Y, is considerably larger 
than Y,, because tee eee have pools 
more often than small schools. 

__b) In a national voluntary organization 
Y, per cent of the branches are in large 
metropolitan areas, but Y, per cent of the 
members come from those areas. Y, is much 
larger than Y, because the branches have 
many more members in such areas. Most of 
us would prefer Y, to Y, as a measure of the 
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extent to which this organization is metro- 
politan. 

c) To forecast industrial employment and 
mobility in a state, the heads of a sample of 
manufacturing plants are interviewed regard- 
ing their plans to expand, to stay in the state, 
or move out of it. The results can be pre- 
sented in terms of Y, per cent of plants; but 


normally data for plants that account for Y. 
per cent of employees will be more useful. 
The two means can diverge widely, because 
large and small plants differ. 


d) In a certain industry Y, per cent of 
firms operate with a specified type of organi- 
zation (or leadership, or safety measures), 
and Y, per cent of the employees are sub- 
ject to it. I would generally prefer Y, for 
measuring the prevalance of a given type of 


organization. 
_ e) To estimate the prevalence of museums 
in the cities of a country, one can choose be- 


tween Y, the proportion of cities with mu- 

seums, and Y,, the proportion of people liv- 

ing in cities with museums. 

These are actual issues I have encount- 
ered repeatedly in situations concerned with 
significant social research. In each case the 
researcher chose the element mean after the 
difference was explained to him. On the. 
other hand, analyses based on the group 
mean often occur in the social science liter- 
ature. I suspect that in most such instances 
the issue was not faced squarely, so that 
the group mean was chosen automatically 
although the element mean would have been 
more relevant. Of course, in some situations 
the researcher may reasonably prefer and 
deliberately choose Y, over Y,.1 


WEIGHTED VERUS UNWEIGHTED MEANS 


Suppose that a population comprises A 
units, and that Ý, is some value of the a-th 
unit, From the values Y, of all A units in 
the population one can compute either the 
unweighted mean of the units, the group 
meon, 





14 
Ye=qite, (1) 
or the element mean, 
x2 _.2N.Ya 
Loe yea= T= 3N% ’ (2) 


1 See discussion in Appendix 1 of Peter Townsend, 
The Last Refuge, London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1962. 
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using the numbers of elements in the units 
as weights, N==3N,/A is the mean unit size. 
Both means may be regarded as special 
cases of weighted means Yy=2W.Y./A, 
where 3W,==A. For the group mean, Wa 
=1 is assigned arbitrarily to all units, while 
the element mean utilizes the weights W.= 

N,/N. 

I have centered the discussion around the 
numbers of elements used as weights, but 
the gist of the argument is equally relevant 
when the N, represent any measure of im- 
portance or size for the units comprising a 
population. Choice of a measure of import- 
ance or size is a substantive problem for the 
researcher. 

Na 
Note that NaYo==3Yos==VYa can be con- 


B 
sidered the aggregate of a variable Yag which 
has the same value Yie==¥q for all Na val- 
ues in the ath unit, Conversely, the unit 
aggregate Y, may be considered divided 
into Na equal portions Y./Na=V._ among 
the Na elements of the a-th unit. Viewed as 
an element variable, Y, represents complete 
uniformity and homogeneity of the variable 
Yas within units. From this view the ele- 
ment mean is simply the mean of the SNg= 


N elements in the population: 
XN% Y j 
Y= "SN, N’ (2 ) 


Although (2) and (2’) are equivalent, I 
shall stress the form (2) of a weighted mean 
of units in discussing the choice between an 
unweighted group mean VY, and a weighted 
element mean Y, to represent a population 
of A units. 

The difference between the two means is 

AN 

P-t eTe 


1 oN t.—AY,] =! ; 
=_lqs a a—NY;,] = {Cov (Na, a) 


1 
= HRR CG. ( 3) 


Here Cov(Na, Ža) and R=Rny represent 
the covariance and the correlation coefficient 
between the variables Na and Y,. The sym- 
bols cn and oy denote standard deviations, 
and Cn and C, denote coefficients of varia- 
tion for the two variables. Thus 


oy = (Yo_9,)2/ A and Cy=0y/Y g. 
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The two means, ¥% and ¥Y,, can differ 
emphatically when R and C, are large. This 
occurs typically when the distribution of the 
sizes Na is very skewed, so that a small pro- 
portion of units accounts for a large propor- 
tion of elements, and the variable VY, is 
strongly correlated with the sizes Na. The 
element mean Y, is greater or less than the 
group mean Y,, according to a positive or 
negative correlation Rny. 

All the examples of the first section dealt 
with group values Y, that are dichotomous: 
a school either has physics courses or not; 
it either has swimming pools or not; a city 
either has museums or not. Possession of the 
characteristic is denoted with Yi-=1, and 
lack of it with Ya=0. Dichotomous varia- 
bles are common in social research (prob- 
ably too common) and they readily illus- 
trate the large correlations Ray that may 
exist between sizes Na and the group values 
Ý, of the units. For dichotomous variables 
the group mean is a proportion, ¥,=P,, and 
its variance is o*y—=P,(1—P,). 

The entire argument is equally valid, 
however, for the frequent case when Yq is 
not dichotomous. For example, Y, may be 
the number of different physics courses of- 
fered by a school; or it may be the average 
number of physics courses taken by the 
school’s students. For the branches of a 
voluntary organization, Y, may denote the 
size of the city, rather than an arbitrary 
“metropolitan” division; or it may denote 
the mean income of its members. For cities 
Y, may denote the number of museums, or 
the per capita attendance. 

Proper representation of the group values 
Ya is a primary issue in many areas of social 
and economic research. The sources of group 
values vary. They may represent simply the 
means of individual values: for example, the 
mean income or the proportion of home 
owners, as characteristics of cities. They 
may be group values arising less directly 
from individuals: for example, the popula- 
tion sizes and densities of cities. Or, the 
values may belong specificially to the group, 
without direct effect from its elements: for 
example, the climate, altitude, or age of a 
city, its form of government, or the presence 
of museums. Whatever the origin of the 
group values, the choice between the ele- 
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ment ‘mean Y, and the group mean Y, 
should depend primarily on which conveys a 
more meaningful summary value. 

Issues concerning the origin of group val- 
ues are important, and more empirical’ stud- 
ies should be made of measurements per- 
formed directly on social groups and organi- 
zations, rather than relying on the better 
known methods of measuring and averaging 
individual values. But methods of ascertain- 
ing and assigning group values are not my 
subject here. Group values may originate in 
measurements either on individuals (ele- 
ments) or directly on groups; and the same 
measurements may also serve as individual 
values. Whatever its origin, a measurement 
can always serve in the double capacity of a 
group value and a value for each of the 
individuals comprising the group. A city 
may either be old or have citizens with a 
high average age. Its inhabitants can also be 
characterized either by the venerable age of 
their city or by the high mean age of its 
citizens. Four types of variables result from 
the two origins and the two uses of the 
data. 

The use of variables for either group val- 
ues or individual values must be distin- 
guished from the origins of their measure- 
ments.? Origin refers to the units of obser- 
vation; use refers to the units of analysis, 
which are often called the elements. Distinct 
from both is the issue of sampling units, 
which I shall discuss in the next section. 

Analysis based on individual elements 
may utilize both element values and group 
values.’ For example, one may correlate a 


2Qne area of confusion has been well noted: 
William S. Robinson, “Ecological Correlations and 
the Behavior of Individuals,” American Sociological 
Review, 15 (1959), pp. 351-357; Leo A. Goodman, 
“Some Alternatives to Ecological Correlation,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 64 (1959), pp. 
610-625. See also James A. Davis, Joe L. Spaeth 
and Carolyn Hudson, “Analyzing Effects of Group 
Composition,” American Sociological Review, 26 
(1961), pp. 215-225. 

8 “Tn terms of the actual analysis the matter can 
be restated in the following terms: just as we can 
classify people by demographic variables or by 
their attitudes, we can also classify them by the 
kind of environment in which they live.” Some of 
these issues are discussed by Patricia L. Kendall 
and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “Problems of Survey 

is,” in Robert K. Merton and Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld (eds.), Continuities in Social Research, 
Glencoe, IIL: The Free Press, 1950. 
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personal health measure with city altitude, 
or a personal attitude measure with the 
city’s latitude. Of course, both element and 
group variables may represent vectors of 
many variables. 

When groups are the units of analysis, 
group values can be freely used, regardless 
of the origins of their measurement. For ex- 
ample, the mean of the element values 
within units becomes a single value for each 
unit. This may be denoted as Y, and used 
as a group value. But it may also be used as 
an individual value for all elements com- 
prising the unit. The mean income of a city 
may be used to characterize either the city 
or each of its residents. 

The terms group, organization, and unit 
are not distinguished here and are used in- 
terchangeably. I assume that each popu- 
lation element belongs to one and only one 
unit, that the population has been parti- 
tioned into a defined set of units without 
overlaps or gaps. The main argument can 
be extended to overlapping memberships of 
elements belonging to several units; but this 
extension would detract from the simplicity 
of the presentation. 

In this paper I deal with means, and com- 
parison of means follows readily. More com- 
plex measures of association, such as re- 
gression, would require separate treatment, 
and the structural model would have to be 
specified in each case. 

SAMPLING FOR GROUP VALUES 


Choice of the proper mean should pre- 
cede the sample design, since the design de- 
pends on which mean is more appropriate. ` 
We should first ask ourselves: If we had all 
A values of Na and Y, for the entire popu- 
lation, which mean would we choose? Since 
the element mean will most often be chosen, 
I shall consider samples designed for it. 

The sampling problem resembles that of 
selecting entire clusters of unequal sizes— 
but with some special features. First, evalu- 
ation of Ÿ, requires only a single observa- 
tion on each cluster. Second, the homo- 
geneity is extreme, because Y, is the same 
for all elements within the units; the intra- 
class correlation is perfect. Third, variations 
in the unit sizes (Na) must be accepted as 


-piven, because the units are fixed entities; 


they cannot be divided by subsampling. 
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Two further special assumptions are im- 
plicit in the following brief statistical treat- 
ment. First, that the variance of Ñ, is simi- 
lar among units, regardless of unit size. Sec- 
ond, that the unit cost of obtaining Y, is 
similar for large and small units. Compared 
with the variations in the sizes Na, differ- 
ences in variance and cost factors often can 
be reasonably assumed small. When they 
are not, disproportionate allocation may be 
introduced. 

If @ units are selected with equal prob- 
ability a/A, the simple mean of the sample 


a 
¥e=3Fa/a is an unbiased estimate of yt 
a 


To estimate the element mean Y,, one must 
introduce the weights Na and use the ratio 
mean 
a a 
Jea =s Naal INe. (4) 
a a 
Its variance merely applies a formula for a 
ratio mean, appropriate to the method used 
for selecting the a units in the sample. If 
the Na are grossly unequal, the weights will 
render this estimate inefficient: a few large 
selections will tend to dominate the estimate 
and its variance. In this extreme situation, 
selection with probabilities proportional to 
sise (PPS) seems particularly appropriate. 
If the units are selected with probabilities 
proportional to the Na, an unbiased estimate 
of the sample is the simple mean 


(5) 


This demonstrates the chief advantage of 
selecting units with PPS to estimate the ele- 
ment mean: the ordinary self-weighting 
mean of sample observations is simple to 
compute, and is efficient under the special 
assumptions described above. If a selections 
have been drawn with replacement from the 
entire population, the variance of the sam- 
ple mean may be estimated simply as 


_ 1a. 
Yo™ aIo 


Pe ee eee 4 

vat (Yoo) = 77g) Peo) . (6) 
This can readily be perceived by consid- 
ering @ selections drawn with replacement 


* Leslie Kish, Survey Sampling, New York: John 
Wiley, 1965, Section 2.8. 
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from a population of N elements, each with 
its own value Y,. In this population Ni ele- 
ments have the value Y,, Ng have Ya, Na 
have ¥,, etc. To retain a simple presenta- 
tion, I assume that the units are selected 
with replacement; if a unit is selected two 
or more more times, it remains in the sample 
and in the estimate as often as it was se- 
lected.5 

We typically use stratification in these 
situations, resorting to formulas appropriate 
for stratified samples. Suppose that the units 
have been sorted into H strata, and that a, 
units have been selected with PPS from the 
h-th stratum. The weight of the stratum is 
Wa, which ordinarily represents Na/N, the 
proportion of elements it contains, and 
S,nWn=1, The element mean is estimated by 


H 1 ap 
Feo 3 Wyn, where ¥r==—2Y na. (7) 
h oho 


Assuming that the a, selections in the strata 
were made with replacement, the estimate 
of the variance is 


H a 
W2, h = = 2 
gla Tj aA). (8) 
The sample can be made self-weighting if 
the number of selections is made propor- 
tional to the statum sizes (an=kWn). 
Then for a total sample size of a=3an we 
have 


var (Yep) = 





Ha 
Yen==— 3 Zna, (9) 
Tha 
and 
G 1H ay an - = \2 
var Yon) = as aa A aTa) - (10) 


If H=-a/2 strata of equal sizes are 
formed, and paired selections (1 and 2) are 
drawn from each stratum, the last formulas 
become 


1H 
Yeo=7% (¥n1+¥n2) 
h 
1 H 
and var (Fe) ==—3 (Fm—Fne)?. (11) 
ah 


SIf unconvinced by this argument, see another 
in William G. Cochran, Sampling Techniques (2nd 
ed.), New York: John Wiley, 1963, Section 9.10. 
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Some large units may be larger than N/a, 
the designed population size per selection, 
-and some almost as large. These should be 
taken into the sample with certainty; they 
will not contribute to the variance, At the 
other extreme, the strata may be filled with 
many units, each much smaller than the 
strata; for these it will matter little whether 
selection is with or without replacement, be- 
cause the finite population correction (1-f) 
may be disregarded in computing the vari- 
ance. In between, the strata may contain 
units somewhat, but not much, smaller than 
the strata, where the factor (1-f) should be 
considered. 

Suppose that after selecting with proba- 
bilities proportional to the size measures Na, 
one finds different desired “true” sizes Wa 
for the selected units. The difference may 
be due to changes in size, discrepancies in 
the units of measurement, etc. Although the 
n'a and Na should be highly correlated, the 
differences may not be negligible; for ex- 
ample, one could underrepresent fast-grow- 
ing units. Then weight each Fa in the sample 
with %'4=n'./N, and, using Ya==X' aĵa, com- 
pute the ratio mean 


Feo BY a/BX'a 
a a (12) 
For stratified selection, and with the selec- 
tions proportional to stratum sizes, the ratio 
mean becomes 


Here E N the varia- 
ble corrected for the change in desired size 
from the measure of size. The variances of 
this ratio mean may be found in several text 
books, 

With proper weighting, one can also esti- 
mate the group mean Yg, when required. If 
the units were selected with probabilities 
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proportional to Na, each selected mean 
should be weighted with 1/Na. The ratio 
mean for a proportionate stratified selection 
would be 


Fm=P™ (Fra/Nna) /À 


and its variance is that of a stratified ratio 
mean.® 

Let us recapitulate the estimation of the 
group mean Y, and the element mean Y, 
from observations made on a sample of 
group values a. If the groups are selected 
with equal probabilities, the simple mean 
estimates Y,; but to estimate Y,, the sample 
values fa should be weighted by their sizes 
Na. On the contrary, if groups are selected 
with PPS, the simple mean estimates Y,; 
but to estimate ¥,, the values Ña should be 
weighted with 1/Na. 


*1/Naw, (14) 


FURTHER SAMPLING CONSIDERATIONS 


Selecting groups with PPS is particularly 
well suited to studies in which both individ- 
uals and the groups to which they belong 
are used as units in separate analyses. For 
example, in a study of a large organization 
some of the results concern individual mem- 
bers, others deal with the groups (units, 
branches) of the organization. By selecting 
groups with probability proportional to their 
size measures, and then subsampling ele- 
ments within groups with probabilities in- 
versely proportional to the same measure, 
one obtains an equal-probability selection of 
elements, also an equal number of elements 
per unit. The simple mean of individual val- 
ues estimates their population mean Y; and 
the simple mean of the sample group values 

6 The preceding arguments and formulas can be 


found in sampling texts. See, for example, Ch. 6 
and 7 in Kish, op. cdt. 


TABLE 1, ESTIMATES oF THE Group Mraw D, awn THE ELEMENT MEAN Y, FROM Samrtzs SELECTED WITH 
EQUAL PROBABILITY AND WITH PROBARILITEIS PROPORTIONAL TO Sze (PPS) 


Selection 
Probabilities Simple mean 
a é 
Equal: a/A Fean EF) =Ve 
a 
PP: aNe/ZNa o= m= EF eo) =F. 


Weighted Mean 
a a 5 
Yan Ne¥e/ENa E(Fos) =% 
a a } 
Jo B PB En) =V. 
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Fa estimates the element mean Y, of the 
group values.” 

Note, however, that selecting all Na ele- 
ments (or any constant fraction) from 
groups selected with PPS would not yield an 
equal probability of selection for individ- 
uals, nor a self-weighting mean for estimat- 
ing Y. 

_ Subsampling with PPS is also generally 
efficient when the group values are computed 
as means of the n, individuals selected from 


Ne 
the group, T as Because the group 


values ¥q are based on (approximately) equal 
numbers na of elements, they are subject to 
approximately equal variances. This typi- 
cally enhances the efficiency of the statisti- 
cal analysis of group values. These may be 
related to, and analyzed together with, other 
group values which can be measured directly 
on the groups. 

Joint analysis of group variables Y, and 
individual variables Xas is possible. Each 
population element possesses both kinds of 
variables. A sample of elements permits their 
joint analysis. 

Results are often tabulated for domains 
defined by size classes of units. Researchers 
tend to define domains roughly equal in 
numbers of elements, because size is a meas- 
ure of the domain’s importance. The do- 
mains of large units typically contain fewer 
units than domains comprised of numerous 
small units. Under these conditions PPS 
selection has another advantage over selec- 
tion with equal probabilities for all units. 
If the latter is used, the domains of large 
units, though important in numbers of ele- 
ments, contain few units and receive very 
few selections. With PPS selection the sev- 
eral domains receive equal numbers of selec- 
tions to the degree that they contain equal 
numbers of elements. These domains can 
also serve as strata. If the number of selec- 
tions in domains based on size are propor- 
tional to their element sizes, and if varia- 
tions in size are small within the strata, the 
efficiency of selecting with equal probabil- 
ities within strata will be roughly equal to 
that of selecting with PPS. 


T Ibid., Section 7.3. 
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Suppose that one has selected with equal >- 
probability (f=/N) a sample of ‘persons 
directly from a population of N individuals, 
without using the groups in the selection. 
Now, suppose that this sample of individ- 
uals is also used to obtain the group varia- 
bles Fa concerning the groups to which they - 
belong. For example, from a selection of n 
individuals one can obtain characteristics of 
the family, or county, or university to which 
they belong. For a group of size Na, the 
expected representation in the sample is {Na}; 
the actual size », from the group is a ran- 
dom variable. The simple mean of the val- 
ues of ¥, taken for all the » sample elements 
will be an unbiased estimate of the element 
mean ¥,. To estimate the group mean Y, 
one should use the weights 1/Nq, in the es- 
timate e=} (¥a/Na)/2(1/Na), summed 

a 


over the n sample cases. 


For example, a sample of n voters can be 
selected with equal probabilities from an 
area selection of counties and segments. Sup- 
pose one ascertains for each sample voter a 
value a about the Congressional District to 
which he belongs; for example, the vote of 
his Congressman on a bill. The simple mean 
of the n voters will estimate the element 
mean Ÿ, for Congressional Districts; in this 
mean each District is weighted by N./N, 
with Na representing the number of voters. 
If a somewhat different weight n’, is pre- 
ferred, formulas (12) and (13) should be 
used. To estimate the simple mean Ÿ, of 
Congressional Districts one can weight the 
values of sample voters with 1/Na. But it 
would be a mistake to accept the simple 
mean of all group values that happen to 
appear in the sample, whether once or sev- 
eral times. In a national area sample, Dis- 
tricts from large cities tend to come into 
the sample with high probabilities but low 
ftq; the reverse is the case for rural Districts 
with sparse populations. 


A SPECIAL CASE 


A curious special case of the unit variable 
¥, occurs when it represents the unit size 
Na. Suppose, for example, we were to as- 
certain for each element in the population 
the size of his household (or his city, or 
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i his. ‘orgahization) For the variable N, the 
element; mean is’ 


a 
os 3N?,/A 


INe 7 ON 
=A N=N (0+1). 


This also follows from (3) for the special 
case when Na==Y,; hence Y,=N, R=1, 
and Ca=C,. (The variance can be com- 
puted, as for any ratio mean, for the varia- 
bles N24 and Na.) The variable Na can be 
obtained from an equal probability selection 
from the 3N,=N population elements; the 
sample mean will estimate ¥,. Clearly when 
the relative variance C?a of unit sizes is 
great, this mean, sometimes called the “con- 
traharmonic mean” of the unit sizes Ng, is 
much larger than the simple arithmetic mean 
N. In other words, the variable representing 
the size of the unit to which elements be- 
long has a larger mean than the mean size 
of the units. Although the mean number of 
adults per household is only 2.02, the mean 
number of household members is 2.24 for 
the average adult. The greater size ranges 
of large organizations produce more striking 
effects. In 1960, 50 million people lived in 
130 U. S. cities that had 100,000 or more 
population; in this population, the average 
city size was 0.39 million, but the size of the 
city in which the average person lived was 
2.0 millions. Using medians does not help: 
the median city size was 0.19 million, but 
the median person lived in a city of 0.62 
million, 

If we ask people, “How many siblings do 
you have?”, the answer will be Na—1; the 
mean of these is one less than the mean of 
Na, or NC2,--N—1. 


(15) 


BIAS VERSUS VARIANCE IN GROUP 
ANALYSIS 


Frequently our main research interest is 
in units rather than elements. The units of 
analysis are not persons, but cities, schools, 
or some other group, organization, or ecologi- 
cal unit. It is a common mistake in these situ- 
ations to use Y, automatically. Use of Y, 
can only be justified as the result of an ap- 
propriate and deliberate choice of the spe- 
cific set of uniform weights, 1/A. In most 
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cases, however, I prefer Y, to ¥,, and the 
weights Na/N appear as most appropriate, 
or as reasonable approximations. 

These ideas lead to selection with proba- 
bilities proportional to size (PPS) when a 
sample of units is needed. However, this 
method is subject to a severe test when the 
research is based on a relatively small num- 
ber A of units, say a few dozen or hundred, _ 
that comprise an entire population. If data 
are readily available for all A units, sam- 
pling then would waste information. 

Whenever the A unit values Y. represent 
all the necessary information without sam- 
pling error, the issue is simple. If Y, is ap- 
propriate and Y, is used in its place, the 
bias is known from (3): 

Y¥,—Y.=¥,R CnC. (16) 

This can be large, and it should be 
avoided if no reasonable countervailing ar- 
guments arise. If the A values represent a 
sample from a. larger universe, however, the 
bias should be balanced against sampling 
errors. It may well be good research strategy 
to regard the A units as a simple random 
sample from a hypothetical infinite universe 
of such units. Then the variance of the ele- 
ment mean may be written® as approxi- 
mately 


Var (as sep.) FIO + 2 RCG]; 


(17) 
or 
Var (e) =Var (¥;) i =[C2,-+-2RCaCy]. 
(18) 


The second term expresses the excess of 
variance of Ÿ, over that for Y,; it will be 
positive when C,>2RC,. We should bal- 
ance this against the bias of Y,. This can be 
done most readily by comparing the two 


A 


8'The varlance for a single random unit can be 
obtained from the formula for the product of two 
random varlables; 


ANY a =N%02,-+Y otat INV,Re,o,. 


For the mean of A random selections then, and after 
dividing by the mean values Y, and N of the vari- 
ables Y. and Na, we get (17). See ibid., Section 
6.6.D. 
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mean-squared-errors; the mean-squared-er- 
ror equals Variance-+-Bias?. Hence 


MSE (Fs) — MSE(Y, 2) 
= [Var far (Pe) + Bias?(Y,)]— 
(va ,] +0], 
Var Zp) +-¥3e( RCAC)? — 
[Var (Pp) +5A[Ca?-+2RCxCy] 
=V8,[(RCsC,)*—4 (Cha -2RCAC3)]. 
(19) 
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The increase in the variance of Y, decreases 
with A, the number of units, hence the bias 
of Y, tends to predominate unless the cor- 
relation R is very small. If the correlation 
is small, the bias may become negligible, 
and the term C%,/A can predominate in 
(19); but in this case the two means and 
their variances will þe similar. If A is very 
small and the C?a lerge, ¥, may appear 
more reliable than Y,; but for a very small 
“sample,” other issues of inference also arise. 


RESEARCH REPORTS AND NOTES . 





TWO MEASURES OF REPORTED 
DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR 


Davi O. SMITH AND DESMOND S. CARTWRIGHT 
University of Colorado 


Among the diverse measures of delinquent be- 
havior, the method of self-report has been rec- 
ommended for various purposes, notably by 
Nye and Short.! Their scale is based on an- 
swers to questions all of which are introduced 
by the phrase “Have you ever. . .?” Each ques- 
tion refers to criminal or antisocial behavior; 
for example, they asked high school and train- 
ing school students: “Have you ever. . 
Skipped school without a legitimate excuse? 
(1) no ..., (2) once or twice ..., (3) several 
times ..., a) very often .. 72 

One difficulty with data obtained from a ques- 
tionnaire of this form is the fact that a cumu- 
lative history is implied. Thus a boy aged 16 
who had skipped school several times when he 
was in the first grade, but never since that 
time, would still have to respond “several 
times” if he were to answer truthfully. 

Another problem is related to the respond- 
ent’s age. For example, the question about 
skipping school is not applicable to the current 
life situation of a person over 21 (and not in 
college), While the phrase “have you ever” 
tends to make the problem of current applic- 
ability less apparent, it may permit considerable 
variation in the mental set taken implicitly by 
the respondent, Some 22-year-olds may answer 
the question on the basis of their behavior in the 
third grade, while others may judge it inappro- 
priate to refer back that far. 

A third difficulty with “cumulative history” 
data is that it limits the kinds of investigation 
of determinants of delinquent behavior one may 
undertake, In general, a cumulative form is 
most appropriate when the determinants being 
examined existed earlier in the respondent's life. 
For example, where matters of family back- 
ground or ethnic origin are of interest, a cumu- 
lative scale may be entirely appropriate. But a 
cumulative history scale obscures the effects of 


1 James F. Short, Jr, and F. Ivan Nye, “Re- 
ported Behavior as a Criterion of Deviant Behav- 
ior,” Social Problems, 5 (1957-1958), pp. 207-213, 
and “Scaling Delinquent Behavior,” American So- 
clological Review, 22 (1957), pp. 326-331. 

3 “Scaling Delinquent Behavior,” op. cit., p. 328. 


quite recent experiences on delinquent behavior 
~—~-drop-out stadents’ difficulty obtaining jobs, 
for example, or the effect of falling in with a 
group of delinquent boys for the first time, 
or the consequences of a period of detention for 
subsequent de-inquent behavior. 

Existing arrest-rate statistics show varying 
trends with aze, depending on the type of of- 
fense. For example, total arrest figures increase 
to a maximum at age 16, thereafter declining 
monotonically through age 24.8 Offenses against 
family and children, however, increase monoto- 
nically from age 15 through 24; gambling in- 
creases monotonically over the same age range 
except for two slight inflections at ages 22 and 
24; disorderly conduct increases irregularly up 
to age 18 and then decreases monotonically. 
For some purposes, then, separate scales for 
separate types of offense may well be necessary, 
but for general purposes, a scale that reflects 
the major trends with age may be most efficient. 

The present study was conceived in the light 
of the forezoing considerations. Specifically, 
we expecteč the cumulative history scale to 
show a monotonically increasing relation to age 
(if a persom commits no further offenses be- 
yond a certain age, then his score should remain 
constant). The mean values of such scores for 
groups at cifferent age levels should increase 
asymptotically. If now a scale composed of the 
same or similar items be administered to the 
game groups, with the difference that the re- 
spondent is referred to behavior that occurred 
during the past year only, then the means for 
groups at Cifferent age levels should follow es- 
sentially the curve of arrest rates over age lev- 
els, for the behavior reflected in the question- 
naire, ; 


THE DATA 


The 11-tem form of the Nye-Short ques- 
tionnaire CNS) was administered to 337 boys 
at a western state reformatory.* In addition, 


3 Federal Bureau of Investigation, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Jastice, Uniform Crime Reports for the 
United Stazes 1963, Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1964, p. 106. 

tEach cf these items was introduced by the 
phrase. “Heve you ever... .” 

1. Driven a car without a license or permit? 
(Da not include driver training courses.) 

2. Taken little things (worth less than $2) that 
did not belong to you? 
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an 8-item ‘scale (CVC) was administered, in 
which six itefms were identical with those of 
the former scale, except that each question 
was introduced by the phrase, “During the past 
year have you... .?5 i 

The same four response alternatives were 
used for all items of both scales, but the order 
of these alternatives was randomized over items 
to avoid any position response set. The NS 
scale was scored in accordance with the Gutt- 
man scale weights obtained by Nye and Short. 
These weights were O and 1 for three of the 
items and 0, 1 and 2 for the remainder. The 
CVC scale was scored simply 1, 2, 3, 4, for 
increasing frequency of reported behavior, ex- 
cept for one analysis (reported below) in which 
five of the items that appear in both scales 
were scored the same way, with the Guttman 
weights. 

RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the mean scores for several 


3. Bought or drank beer, wine, or liquor? (In- 
clude drinking at home.) i 
4. Purposely damaged or destroyed public or 
private property that did not belong to you? 
5. Skipped school without a legitimate excuse? 
6. Had sexual relations with a person of the op- 
posite sex? 
7.Defied your parents’ authority (to their 
face) ? 
8.“Run away” from home? 
9.Taken things of medium value (worth be- 
tween $2 and $50) that did not belong to 
your 
10. Taken things of large value (worth more 
than $50) that did not belong to you? 
11. Used or sold narcotics? 
Each question was followed by four alternatives: 
(1) never .... (2) one or twlee.... (3) sey- 
eral times .... (4) very often. 


5 Items 1-6 below are similar to NS items; the 
other two were made up by Desmond Cartwright, 
Richard Vandiver, and William Clapp. Each of 
these items was introduced by the phrase “During 
the past year have you...” 


1. Driven a car without a license or permit? (Do 
not include driver training courses.) 

2. Taken little things (worth less than $2) that 
did not belong to you? 

3.Purposely damaged or destroyed public or 
private property that did not belong to you? 

4, Had sexual relations with a person of the op- 
posite sex? 

5. Taken things of large value (worth more than 
$50) that did not belong to you? 

6. Used or sold narcotics? 

7, Driven a car 10 mph over the speed limit? 

8. Cheated or made a sucker out of somebody? 


Each question was followed by four alternatives: 
(1) never... (2) one or twice... (3) several 
times ... (4) very often. 
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age groups on both the NS and CVC scales. 
Most noteworthy is the fact that both scales 
show an irregular decline with age. The higher 
scores for the oldest group should be inter- 
preted in the light of the fact that it consisted 
of men transferred from the state penitentiary 
to work at the reformatory. The declining 
trend in the NS scale is not at all what one 
would logically expect if respondents were an- 
swering truthfully, but the declining trend in 
the CVC scale is in accordance with expecta- 
tion. 

In Table 1, CVC scores are higher than NS 
scores because a value of one is assigned to 
each NS item to which the response is at least 
“Once or twice,” while a value of two is as- 
signed to each such item in the CVC scale. A 
person answering “Once or twice” to every 
item of both scales would have the following 


TABLE 1. Mean Scores on Two DELINQUENCY 


SCALES 

CVC 

Mean 
Age N NSScale CVCScale Score-5 
16 21 9.2 14.0 9.0 
17 50 12.3 15.4 10.4 
18 55 11.6 13.7 8.7 
19 61 10.8 13.6 8.6 
20 42 11.4 14.2 9.2 
21 41 11.5 13.7 8.7 
22 21 11.1 11.1 6.1 
23-24 21 9.1 11.6 6.6 
254- 25 10.3 13.0 8.0 


scores: NS=11; CVC=16. Therefore, the two 
scales can be made roughly parallel by sub- 
tracting five from each CVC mean. (See Table 
1.) Values for the two scales are now similar 
at age 16; thereafter the values for the CVC 
scale fall progressively lower than those for the 
NS scale, reaching a maximum difference at 
age 22. Such results are consistent with those 
expected, for as age increases, scores for the 
cumulative history should either increase or stay 
the same; while the probability of committing 
an offense should generally decrease. Although 
the NS scale itself does not reflect the ex- 
pected asymptotic characteristic, nevertheless 
the difference between NS and CVC mean scores 
does tend to increase as one would expect. In 
other words, the slope of the CVC means is 
greater than the slope of the NS means. 

A more exact comparison between the two 
scales can be made for the five items com- 
mon to both scales. (One item referring to use 
of narcotics was checked so infrequently that 
it was omitted from the possible 6-item com- 
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parison.) Because the five items in the CVC 
scale were scored according to the Guttman 
weights used for the NS scale, both scales have 
identical possible score ranges, namely 0-9. 
The results of this comparison are shown in 
Table 2. 

All means for the CVC scale in Table 2 
are lower than the comparable NS values, just 
as one would expect, since the CVC scale re- 
fers only to the immediately preceding 12- 
month period while the NS scale refers to the 
subject’s entire life. Second, the diference be- 
tween the two scales increases irregularly with 
age, confirming the trend observed in Table 
1 where the comparability between scales was 
less complete. 

For the same five items Nye and Short ® 
obtained mean scores of 7.2 and 3.0, respec- 
tively, for 125 training school boys and 570 
high school boys, all ages 16 or 17. The mean 
score for the combined group of 16 and 17 


TABLE 2. Mean Scores on Two Five-Irext SCALES 


Age NS 5-item CVC 5-item 
16 5.0 4.0 
17 6.1 4.4 
18 5.5 3.3 
19 5.3 3.1 
20 5.0 3.2 
21 5.2 3.0 
22 5.2 1.8 
23-24 4.5 2.0 
25+ 4.6 2.4 


year-olds in our sample is 5.8 on the NS scale. 
Either the boys in our sample are less seri- 
ously delinquent than those in the Nye-Short 
sample, or the non-anonymity of our question- 
naire reduced willingness to report delinquent 
behavior. The present data offer no way to 
decide between these two alternatives, but it 
is clear that the mean of 5.8 we observed di- 
verges from the mean of 3.0 Nye and Short 
obtained for high school boys. The latter re- 
sult may be taken as evidence for the validity 
of the NS scale as used in the present context. 

A further attempt at validation was made 
possible by the fact that the boys ai the re- 
formatory had been there for varying periods 
when they filled out the questionnaires. Since 
the CVC scale refers to a period of 12 months 
preceding the time of response, boys who had 
been in the institution for a shorter time would, 
in general, have had more opportunity to com- 
mit offenses. Table 3 compares the mean scores 
for boys with different lengths of incarceration. 


8 Short and Nye, “Scaling Delinquent Behavior,” 
op. cit. 
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TABLE 3. Mean CVC Scores By, LENGTH oF 
INCARCERATION ' 

Under * Over 

Age 6 Months 6 Months 
16 14.5 12.3 
17 i 15.8 15.2 
18 A 13.2 14.5 
19 13.6 13.6 
20 14.3 13.9 
21 14.8 12.6 
22 12.9 9.1 
23-24 13.0 9.8 
25+ 12.2 14.5 


Boys who had been in the reformatory longer 
than 6 months do have lower mean scores on 
the CVC scale, except for the 18-year-olds. 
(The 25+ age group is, as already noted, a 
more seriously delinquent group.) Boys who 
have spent less time in incarceration and have 
therefore had more opportunity to commit 
crimes do report more. crimes committed. 

To determine whether, as we expected, the 
CVC means follow arrest data,” for crimes in- 
cluded in the questionnaire, we assigned cor- 
rected scores to these variables. The CVC 
scores were corrected by subtracting ten from 
the original score, and the arrest data were 
corrected by assigning a score of one for every 
20,000 arrests, in each age group. Both varia- 
bles now range from 1.0 to 5.5. In comparing 
these values, we assumed that the crimes ad- 
mitted by 16-year-old incarcerated boys were 
committed while they were 15, that 17-year- 
old incarcerated boys committed their crimes at 
16, and so on. Therefore the arrest-data age 
groups actually range from 15 through 22. 

Table 4 shows that the CVC mean scores 
roughly follow arrest date. This can be taken 
as a third piece of evidence for the validity 


TABLE 4. Mraw CVC Scozes COMPARED WITH 
ARREST Data (1963) 


Arrest 

CVC Score Data Score 

Age (corrected) (corrected) 
16 4.0 3.9 
17 5.4 5.0 
18 3.7 3.8 
19 3.6 3.0 
2 4.2 2.8 
21 3.7 2.5 
22 1.1 1.9 
23-24 1.6 1.6 


of the CVC scale. Until age 22, the CVC scale 
decreases more gradually than the arrest data; 
in the age 20 group the CVC score even changes 


1 FBI, Uniform Crime Reports, op. cht. 
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in the wrong direction. At age 22, the score 
shows a marked drop. (N for this group is 
only 21.) 

For a statistical comparison of the two scales 
with arrest data, we used the generalized dis- 
tance formula (D).8 The corrected arrest data 
are the same that were used in Table 4, but 
an additional correction had to be applied to 
both the 5-item scales. To apply the D statistic 
with two variables, the sums of scores must be 
equal; therefore, to make the sum of the NS 
five-item scores equal to the sum of the arrest 
data scores, we subtracted 2.1625 from each 
NS score and, similarly .0375 from each CVC 
five-item scale score. 

In Table 5, D for the NS scale is 2.121, 


Taste 5, COMPARISON or NS anp CVC 5-rrem 


Formora (D) 
NS 5-Item 

Age (Corrected) Arrest Data D? 
16 2.8375 3.9 1.289 
17 3.9375 5.0 1.289 
18 3.3375 3.8 214 
19 3.1375 3.0 019 
20 2.8375 2.8 -001 
21 3.0375 2.5 +289 
22 3.0375 1.9 1.283 
23-24 2.3375 1.6 544 
Z D3=4.507 
D=2.121 
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CVC 5-Item 

Age (Corrected) Arrest Data D? 
16 3.9625 3.9 0% 
17 4.3625 5.0 -406 
18 3.2625 3.8 -289 
19 3.0625 3.0 «004 
20 3.1625 2.8 131 
21 2.9625 2.5 214 
22 1.7625 1.9 -019 
23-24 1.9625 1.6 131 
= D?-21.199 
D==1.092 


exceeding the value obtained for the CVC 
scale, We interpreted this as evidence that the 
CVC scale gives a closer approximation to ar- 
rest data than does the NS scale. This is to be 
expected, because the NS scale reflects a cumu- 
lative history. 
CONCLUSION 

The CVC scale eliminates several difficulties 
inherent in the NS scale. It does not count as 
delinquent a respondent who may have been 
relatively delinquent in the past, but has since 
been rehabilitated, and it overcomes the prob- 
lem presented by those who judge it inappro- 
priate to refer back ten or 15 years, Of course, 
the CVC scale is a more appropriate instrument 
with which to examine the effects of recent ex- 
periences on delinquent behavior. 


8 Lee J. Cronbach and Goldine C. Gleser, “As- 
sessing Similarity Between Profiles,” Psychologica} 
Bulletin, 50 (1953), pp. 456-473. 
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ON REJECTION OF THE MENTALLY ILL 
To the Editor: 


In his paper “Rejection of the Mentally Ul: 
The Influence of Behavior and Sex” (Review, 
October, 1964), Derek L. Phillips states that 
“in several studies, respondents asked whether 
they considered various descriptions to be those 
of mentally ill persons were unable to recog- 
nize certain symptoms of seriously disturbed 
behavior.” To support this statement he cites 
several studies including our report “An Urban 
Population’s Opinion and Knowledge ‘About 
Mental Illness,” American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 118 (1962). But our study, in cortrast 
to the others cited, arrives at exactly the op- 
posite conclusion: we found considerably higher 
rates of recognition than the other studies, and 
we stated specifically, “This study did not find 
evidence to support the concept that there is 
a tendency on the part of the public to deny 
mental illness.” In a further report of the 
same study—Public Opinion of Psychiatric 
Home Care in an Urban Area,” American 
Journal of Public Health, 53 (1963)—we say 
that “A substantial majority of the sample 
was able to identify several case descriptions 
as mentally ill,” that “they recommended medi- 
cal treatment for such cases,” and that “they 
did not seem particularly rejective of the men- 
tally ill.” 

Phillips goes on to say that “Evidence shows 
that those identified as mentally ill are very 
much subject to rejection, but, as suggested 
above, much of this rejection may be due to 
their deviation from socially prescribed behavior 
rather than to identification as mentally ill.” 
We are not aware of such evidence and indeed 
have accumulated considerable contrary evi- 
dence. In our own study we make the following 
point: 

It has also been postulated that there is a 

tendency on the part of the general public, once 

an Individual has been identified as mentally 
fl, to “isolate” him and then to “reject” him. 

This essentially, was the conclusion reached by 

the Cummings. The present study does not sub- 

stantiate this hypothesis—50 per cent of 

sample sald that “could Imagine themselves 
falling in love someone who had been 
mentally l;” 50 per cent sald they “would be 

willing to room with someone who had been a 

patient in a mental hospital;” 81 per cent said 

they “wouldn't hesitate to work with someone 
who had been mentally i1;” 62 per cent dis- 
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agreed with the statement “almost all persons 
who have a mental illness are us;” 85 
cent agreed with the statement ple who 
ve some kinds of mental illness can þe taken 
care of at home;” three-fifths agreed with the 
statement that “people who have been in a state 
mental hospital are so more likely to commit 
crimes than people who have never been in & 
state mental hospital.” 


The issue here is not the misquoting of our 
paper but the persistence in social theory of 
a premise regarding the extent and nature of 
rejection of the mentally ill. The general tenor 
of social theory is that considerable social dis- 
tance is maintained between those known to be 
mentally ill and others in the community. Little 
empirical work has been directed to this point; 
the prevailing tendency is to accept it rather 
uncritically and then relate variations in pre- 
sumed distance to class, age, sex, etc. 

In 1928 Bogardus developed a quantitative 
measure of social distance based on data from 
a sample of 1725 native-born Americans. Com- 
paring our data on attitudes toward the men- 
tally ill with the percentages of Bogardus’ 
sample who agreed to admit Negroes, German 
Jews, and Germans to relationships of various 
degrees of closeness, we found that social dis- 
tance from the mentally ill is nowhere near 
as great as the social distance felt between 
native-born Americans and Negroes or even 
German Jews in 1928. For example, only 1 per 
cent would accept kinship by marriage with 
Negroes, and 8 per cent with Jews, while 51 
per cent agreed to admit mentally ill persons to 
such a relationship, a figure comparable to the 
54 per cent who were willing to accept kinship 
by marriage with Germans in 1928.1 Such 
distance as does exist is not desirable, of course, 
or even negligible, but: one is forced to admit 
that current prejudice against the mentally ill 
is no greater than the prejudice against German 
ethnics in 1928. 

Contemporary social theory seems to be 
based rigidly on the assumption that behavioral 
deviance is punished by social rejection. Since 
mental illnesses are largely manifested by be- 
havioral symptoms, virtually every social study 
of the mentally illnesses starts with the premise 
that the mentally ill are rejected. Yet there is 
little evidence that this premise is valid. 

t? Emory S. Bogardus, Immigration and Race At- 
titudes, Boston, D. C. Heath, 1928. 
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Tt seems to us that current sociological work 
in this area tends to reflect theoretical presup- 
positions rather than the empirical reality of 
the mental illnesses. 

Gumo M. CROCETTI 
PauL V. LEMKAU 
Johns Hopkins University 


REPLY 


To the Editor: 


Crocetti and Lemkau have two criticisms 
concerning my paper. To the first of these, I 
plead guilty. Rather than including their work 
in a footnote supporting the statement they 
quote, I should have said that Crocetti and 
Lemkau found a higher percentage of people 
in their sample able to identify case descrip- 
tions correctly as mentally ill than previous 
investigators had reported. In an earlier Review 
paper (December, 1963), I did note that the 
findings of Crocetti and Lemkau were “sharply 
in disagreement” with some of the other find- 
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ings. The point I was trying to make, of course, 
was that the studies cited did indicate con- 
siderable public ignorance concerning the signs 
and symptoms of mental illness. 

Their second criticism is more important. 


- They argue that I fail to substantiate my state- _. 


ment that “those identified as mentally ill are 
very much subject to rejection.” In my two 
Review papers I presented empirical evidence 
pertaining to the rejection of the mentally 
ill, but they remain convinced that the public 
is not particularly rejective of the mentally 
ill. The “considerable contrary evidence” Cro- 
cetti and Lemkau say they have accumulated 
is in fact mo evidence at all. Their findings 
concerning rejection pertain to those who kave 
been mentally ill, not to those who are pres- 
ently mentally il. This failure to distinguish 
those who are from those who have been 
mentally ill leads to their assertions, which are 
totally unsupported by the data they present. 

Derex L., Paris 

Dartmouth College 
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IN MEMORIAM 


KASPAR D. NAEGELE 
(1923-1965) 


In Kasper Naegele’s short career an extra- 
ordinary man met the 20th-century view 
that man can comprehend himself sociologi- 
cally. Naegele committed himself, intellect- 
ually and morally, to the demands of that 
view. “We belong,” he wrote “to those bit- 
ten by self-consciousness.” But for him “self” 
meant the societal rather than the personal; 
it meant the other and the self, the set of 
social relations, family, community, or 
society. This societal self, Naegele believed, 
could be understood. His response was to 
participate energetically in society, and his 
accomplishment was to illuminate the scene 
of participation. He engaged others at close 
range and wrote on intimacy; he read widely 
and laid out the scope of sociology; he 
pressed others toward his own goals, often 
beyond their wishes, and wrote on the co- 
hesive and divisive forces in society; he cul- 
tivated a wide range on interests, kept alive 
an international web of associations and 
friendships and debated Simmel’s question 
“How is society possible?” Through analyti- 
cal dissection he arrived at insight and pro- 
portion and wrote on sociological analysis as 
progressive disenchantment. 

To this work of creating for man a more 
enlightened, less alien view of himself, 
Naegele brought the capacity to comprehend 
the thinking of others—philosophers, human- 
ists, historians and poets as well as social 
scientists; he brought the skill to deal with 
man’s intricate convolutions of thought and 
action in superior English; he brought, in 
generous measure, “the courage to see to 
the bone of issues and people.” And he called 
for the use of imagination: “One must create 
some sociology before one can show what it 
is; and one must know, at least, what it 
might be before one can help create it.” Yet, 
at heart, he was skeptical about most human 
enterprises. The whole attempt at sociology 


could fail. Whereupon, those making it, 
selecting its problems, marking off its range, 
setting up its distinctions and applying its 
research must be governed by the highest 
standards. Nothing distressed him so much 
as to encounter shoddy and superficial work. 

The influence of Naegele’s thought is felt 
through the editorial forewards in Theories 
of Society which, with his view of sociology’s 
scope, his interpretation of the origins of 
sociological consciousness and his working 
distinctions for the study of roles, collectiv- 
ities and social change, together constitute 
a major work; it is felt through his constant 
reminders that Simmel and his mode of dis- 
covery are permanently relevant to a science 
caught between confusion and self-closure; 
and, perhaps most of all, it is felt through 
his style. “When a man comes to us,” one 
of his students wrote, “and suggests to us 
through his own style of life a fresh course 
we become really excited ... for him all ac- 
tions were symbolic. . . . They were state- 
ments.” They referred to the Aow as well as 
to the what. In his writing and in his actions 
his style found the congruity between ex- 
pression and content. 

Preoccupation with excellence did not re- 
strict him to the grand problems of soci- 
ology. In lively identification with Simmel, 
he saw that the apparently obvious, the 
seemingly trivial, the minor, everyday dra- 
mas of human existence contribute to our 
knowledge, “Sociology,” he wrote “. . . finds 
its puzzles along a huge line of occasions. 
Two men loading a hay cart, saying nothing; 
some children in winter, skating on a tennis 
court; a black market or a grey one; mothers 
sitting on a bench; a panic and a dance; 
.... He shifted from micro- to macrocosm: 
from friendship to comparative social struc- 
tures; from the family to causes of conflict 
in Canadian society and from there to inter- 
mediate problems of professional roles—first, 
clinicians and ministers, then later, nurses 
and librarians. 
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Whatever the context he sought in it the 
larger issue. Analysis, not data-gathering, in- 
terested him and, commenting on Mephis- 
topheles’ point that “all theory is grey, only 
the tree of life itself is not dead,” he wrote: 
“Facts are grey, not genuine theories. Facts 
never speak for themselves; they are dumb 
and, like the moon, shed light that comes 
from somewhere else. Good theories are 
among the liveliest and most useful posses- 
sions we have, but to possess and create 
them we need to stand outside, become 
strangers to the familiar and let the daemons 
drive us on.” 

For Naegele, teaching was an important 
responsibility calling for the best of the in- 
tellectually more gifted people, and he was 
a highly successful teacher. Wherever he 
taught, the response of his students showed 
not only that he met his own stringent stand- 
ards but that he accomplished rapproche- 
ment. His students were frequently taken 
aback by his warmth and intensity and by 
the importance he placed upon their ideas 
and upon them as persons. He fully intended 
to alter their minds. As another of his stu- 
dents wrote of him, “His ability to make a 
large lecture theatre seem like a small, in- 
timate closet, brimful of fascinating facts 
and information, is not often encountered.” 
A discussion with him was never less than a 
dialogue. Such encounters were likely to oc- 
cur in any situation—in a corridor, before 
a meeting, at a party—for like all gifted 
teachers, his teaching was an expression of 
life and could not be limited to the class- 
room. 

Kaspar Naegele was born in Stuttgart, 
Germany in 1923, the eldest of three sons. 
His father, an artist, and his mother, a Jew 
and a physician, were interned as enemy 
aliens in England where they had moved in 
‘the late 1930’s. In 1940 Kaspar was shipped 
to Canada for internment. In time he was 
selected for higher education and released 
to attend McGill University where in 1945 
he graduated with first-class honors in soci- 
ology. He began graduate work at Columbia, 
taught briefly at the University of New 
Brunswick, then continued study at Harvard 
where, during an energetic phase of the De- 
partment of Social Relations, he was at- 
tracted in particular to the theoretical work 
of Talcott Parsons. During discussions on 


socialization, deviance, belief systems and 
related problems of The Social System, these 
two men began a fruitful exchange that 
lasted until Naegele’s death and included the 
joint editorship with Edward Shils and Jesse 
R. Pitts of Theories of Society. 

In 1951 Harvard appointed him Instruc- 
tor in Sociology and Research Associate in 
Mental Health in which latter capacity he 
joined “The Wellesley Project,” under Eric 
Lindeman, and with David F. Aberle studied 
the emotional structire of middle-class fam- 
ilies. After receiving his Ph.D. from Harvard 
in 1952, and more teaching, he accepted an 
invitation as Visiting Professor at the Insti- 


tute for Sociology, University of Oslo, Nor- 


way. 

Few experiences in his life matched the 
satisfaction and pleasure of his stay there. 
At work he found high-level debate about 
the nature of sociology while with generous 
friends at play he could enjoy Norway’s 
beauty. Elsewhere, and particularly later in 
his career, Naegele suffered severe misgivings 
about the worth of his work and of his per- 
son, but few such doubts visited him in Nor- 
way. And it was probably with a feeling of 
special gratitude that in his will he requested 
that his library and personal papers be given 
to the Institute for Sociology. 

In 1954, he declined an offer from Har- 
vard and chose instead to return to the 
country of his citizenship, Canada, where he, 
his wife, and their three children made their 
home. Less than ten years after being ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor at the University 
of British Columbia, he was made its Dean 
of Arts. In the interim he served as an as- 
sistant editor of the American Journal of 
Sociology, an associate editor of The Ameri- 
can Sociological Review and in 1958-59 was 
a Fellow at the Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford. Since 
then he collaborated with Bernard R. 
Blishen, Frank E. Jones, and John Porter in 


editing the volume, Canadian Soctety. - 


Among unfinished work is a monograph on 
social roles, a biography of Simmel and a 
comparative analysis of large scale societies. 

On February 6, 1965, he fell to his death 
at Vancouver General Hospital. 

Naegele’s childhood was torn by the after- 
math of World War I, by the rise of Hitler, 
emigration, transmigration, internment, dis- 
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crimination and rejection. He neither talked 
about, or wrote directly on, that part of his 
life. To us, however, it seems an expression 
of his perspective that, in his search for 
roots, he adopted Canada, a society whose 
identity has been persistently questioned 
since its formation. Surely, for anyone be- 
deviled by the question, “How is society 
possible?” Canada, marked by a multiplicity 
of cohesive and divisive forces, lacking con- 
sensus about its basic unity, provides a chal- 
lenging scene. He came to the University of 
British Columbia at the beginning of a new 
era in the development of Canadian soci- 
ology, and his capacity to stimulate and col- 
laborate with others soon involved him in a 
variety of intellectual exchanges with col- 
legues in other Canadian universities. Thus 
he contributed to the expansion of Depart- 
ments of Sociology in Canadian universities 
and to a variety of other enterprises, ranging 
from the establishment of a clearer profes- 
sional identity for Canadian sociologists to a 
systematic review of their literature and 
research. With his colleagues his intent was 
to alter Canada’s intellectual climate and to 
stimulate thought on the nature of Canada 
and what it might become. To a group of its 
leaders he said in 1963: 

The fragments of my vision, still anything 

but steadily clear, can someday coalesce, I 

fervently hope, into the lucid belief that there 

is a way of having individual freedom on a 

large scale. Such freedom would be freedom 

from too much fear. It would shoulder un- 
certainty, It would be the means of ex- 
pressing modes of love and justice. The 
institutions necessary for implementing such 
love and justice have not yet been created. 

Even when they are, there will still be anger, 

pain, misfortune, and the inner conflict with- 

out which our transformation from birth to 
death is probably impossible. 

Canada provided a secure base for him, 
a society, whatever its ambiguities, with 
which he could identify, but from which he 
could maintain continual contact with the 
world of ideas and intellectuals to which 
national boundaries are alien. To those in 
that world his death, still incomprehensible, 
is an irreparable loss. 

THEODORE M. Murs 

Center for Advanced Study in the 

Behavioral Sciences 
FRANK E. Jones 
McMaster University 
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SOCIOLOGY IN INDIA: A STUDY IN THE 
SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE * 


MARSHALL B. CLINARD AND 
Josera W. ELDER 
University of Wisconsin 


Writers in the sociology of knowledge point 
to ways in which language and cultural values 
affect the problems chosen for investigation and 
the manner in which they are investigated.t 
Like other fields of inquiry, sociology is af- 
fected by the society in which it develops. Ac- 
cording to Mannheim, American sociology has 
been concerned with problem-solving, method- 
ology, and the establishment of empirical gen- 
eralizations—reflecting both a cultural pro- 
pensity for pragmatism and the demands of 
municipalities for solutions to such problems 
as assimilation of immigrants and control of 
juvenile delinquents. German sociology, em- 
bedded in the classical tradition of German 
universities, involves a dynamic view of total 
social situations and historical sociology that 
can be traced back to Hegel? According to 
Donald MacRae, the development of sociology 
in England was impeded by the division of its 
traditional subject matter among such disci- 
plines as social anthropology, economic history, 
political economics, social work, and social ad- 


* Clinard spent three years in Indla as a con- 
sultant with the Ford Foundation, 1958-60 and 
1962-63; Elder conducted research in India under 
the auspices of the Ford Foundation Foreign Area 
Training Fellowship Program and the American In- 
stitute of Indian Studies. 

1 See, for example, Emile Durkheim and Marcel 
Mauss, Primitive Classification (translated by Rod- 
ney Needham from “De Quelques Formes Primitives, 
de Classification,” Annee Sociologique, 1903), Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1963; Max 
Scheler, Die Wissensformen und die Gesellschaft, 
Leipzig: Der Neue-Geist Verlag, 1926; Karl Mann- 
heim, Ideology and Utopia, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1936, Essays in the Sociology of Knowledge, 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952, and 
Essays in Sociology and Social Psychology, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1953; Gerard DeGre, 
Society and Ideology, New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Bookstore, 1943; Edward Sapir, Selected 
Writings in Language, Culture, and Personality, 
David Mandelbaum (ed.), Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1949, esp. pp. 160-166; Benjamin 
L. Whorf, Language, Thoughi, and Reality, New 
York: John Wiley, 1956, esp. pp. 134-159, 207-219; 
Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Struc- 
ture (rev. ed.), Glencoe, Hl.: Free Press, 1957, esp. 
Chs. 12, 13, 15, and 16; W. Stark, The Sociology 
of Knowledge, London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1958, 

2 Essays in ae and Social Psychology, Ch, 4, 

3 Ibid, 
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ministration. Recent English sociology has been 
noticeably affected by the welfare state’s need 
for data for planning. French sociology, ac- 
cording to Cuvillier, reflects the isolation of 
French universities from contemporary admini- 
strative and social problems. The main stream 
of French sociology has concerned itself with 
intellectual problems defined by Emile Durk- 
heim, especially those of objectivity in social 
science and the relations between theory and 
research,’ 

In India, too, sociology reflects the wider 
historical and intellectual milieu. In the first 
place, it is a recent phenomenon. Early in the 
20th century, Sir Brajendra Nath Seal, of the 
philosophy department of the University of 
Calcutta, delivered occasional lectures in what 
he called “comparative sociology.” Sociology as 
a course in the economics department was 
first introduced to the Indian academic world 
at Calcutta University in 1917.8 In 1919 Bom- 
bay University established the first department 
of sociology. By the mid-1930’s sociology was 
taught systematically in only four universities 
-~Bombay, Calcutta, Lucknow, and Mysore,7 
The main Indian sociological journal, the So- 
ciological Bulletin, dates only from 1952, ap- 
pearing just twice a year, and the first all-India 
sociological conference was not held until 1955. 
The total membership of the Indian Sociologi- 
cal Society in 1963 was only 268, of whom 44 
(16 per cent) are foreigners. One-half of the 
membership was concentrated in Maharashtra, 
partly because one of the leading departments 
of sociology is in the University of Bombay, 
which also serves as the headquarters for the 
official journal of the Society. Membership in 
each of the other 14 states was quite small. 
The state of Uttar Pradesh, for example, with 
70 million persons, had only 11 members. In all 
of South India there were only 14 members. 

Even today, neither Calcutta University, 
with nearly 100,000 students (including those 
in affiliated colleges), nor Madras University, 
the largest university in South India, has an 


*Donald MacRae, “Great Britain,” in Joseph 
Roucek (ed.), Contemporary Sociology, New York: 
Philosophical] Library, 1958, pp. 699-715. For an 
additional discussion of sociology in Britain see 
Howard Becker and Harry Elmer Barnes, Social 
Thought From Lore to Science (rev. ed.), Wash- 
ington: Harren Press, 1952, Ch. 21. 

SA, Cuvillier, “France,” in Roucek (ed.), op. cit., 
pp. 716-736. See also Becker and Barnes, of. cit., 
Ch. 22. 

®Benoy Kumar, Sarker, Creative India, from 
Mohenjo Daro to the Age of Ramakrsne-Vive- 
kananda, Lahore: Motilal Banarsi Dass, 1937, p. 653, 

T For a further discussion of the history of Indian 
sociology, see Becker and Barnes, op. cit., Ch. 29. 
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independent department of sociology. The Ph.D. 
in sociology is given almost exclusively at the 
universities of Bombay, Delhi, Lucknow, Baroda 
and Agra, and Delhi established its sociology 
department as recently as 1959, 

Despite the recent development of sociology 
in India, the discipline has already acquired 
particular emphases and interests, Among the 
137 articles appearing in the Sociological Bul- 
letin during the years 1952-63, there was a 
heavy concentration of articles on community 
and ecology (28 per cent), marriage and the 
family (23 per cent), and institutions and or- 
ganizations (19 per cent). Only six articles dealt 
with social disorganization, four referred to so- 
cial psychology, and two were concerned with 
methodology. The range of articles in the 
American Sociological Review, for example, is 
wider and more evenly distributed.® 

In addition to the topical emphases in the 
Sociological Bulletin, sociology and sociological 
research in India have the following general 
characteristics: 

1. Some Indian sociologists find Western 
empirical sociology too materialistic. 

2. Historical and religious materials are used 
to understand the present. 

3. Emphasis is on village rather than urban 
studies, and consequently anthropological re- 
search techniques are favored. 

4. Research is not emphasized in university 
activities. 


8 The types of articles appearing in the Indian 
Sociological Bulletin from 1952-63 are compared 
with types of articles appearing in the American 
Sociological Review from 1955-59 in the following 
table. The criteria for the classification are described 
by Helen G. Tibbits, “Research in the Development 
of Sociology: A Pilot Study in Methodology,” 
American Sociological Review, 27 (1962), pp. 894 
ff. The Review percentages are taken from Tibbits’ 
Table 2 and reformulated so that 100 per cent is 
equal to all articles in the ten categories. 


Indian American 


Socio- Soclo- 
logical logical 
Bulletin Review 
(1952-63) (1955-59) 
% % 
Community and Ecology 28 12 
Marriage and Family 23 8 
Institutions and Organiza- 
tion 19 26 
Theory, including Histori- 
cal Sociology 8 10 
Race and Ethnic Relations 7 6 
Demography 6 4 
Social Disorganization 4 2 
Soctal Psychology 3 13 
Methods 1 9 
Medical Sociology 0 10 





(Number of Articles) (137) (c. 344) 
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5. Government pressure is for action-oriented 
studies rather than basic research, 

6. There is some resentment of the “exploita- 
tion” of Indian sociologists by foreign research 
scholars in India. 


REJECTION OF WESTERN EMPIRICAL SOCIOLOGY 
AS TOO MATERIALISTIC 


In the past 4000 years India has produced a 
variety of religious doctrines and philosophical 
systems. Underlying them all, with the possible 
exception of the Carvaka school of philosoph- 
ical materialism, are certain common assump- 
tions regarding the nature of man and the 
universe. Broadly conceived, these assumptions 
include the belief that the spiritual aspects of 
man and the universe are more relevant than 
the material, that ultimate truth is to be sought 
subjectively, that reality is ultimately one, and 
that in the final analysis intuition is the method 
whereby the ultimate can be known.® Given the 
highly stratified nature of Hindu society, these 
philosophical assumptions have been retained 
and transmitted through the ages primarily by 
the educated members of the Brahman castes, 

Western learning, with its assumption that 
the material world can and should be objec- 
tively understood, and its foundations in Greek 
logical principles (e.g., “x is not non-x’'), im- 
posed varying degrees of strain on the bearers 
of classical Hindu knowledge. In mathematics, 
statistics, theoretical physics end economics, 
Indian scholars have made significant contribu- 
tions, but in other areas Indian scholarly 
contributions have been less significant. In the 
behavioral sciences the clash between Western 
and Indian philosophical assumptions is es- 
pecially marked. Prominent Incian sociologists 
have chosen to reject the western assumptions 
in favor of classical Indian assumptions, Thus 
D. P. Mukerji, in his presidential address to 
the 1955 All-India Sociological Conference, as- 
serted: 


As an Indian, I find it impossible to discover any 
life~-meaning in the jungle of the so-called em- 
pirical social monographs . . . Indian sociology 
. . . cannot but be interpretive with greater 
dependence upon the method of insight that comes 
from active participation in the Indian system of 
social action than was permitted by 19th century 
science. Investigation will always be therz, but it 


9 For a more detailed discussion of the common 
features of Indian philosophies, see Sarvepelli Rad- 
hakrishnan and Charles A. Moore (eds.), 4 Source 
Book in Indian Philosophy, Princeton: Frinceton 
University Press, 1957, pp. xvii-xxxl. 

10 Note especially the contributions of S, Ramanu- 
jam in mathematics and those of the Nobel Prize 
winner, C, V. Raman, in physics. 
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will have to be investigation into the spirit of 
things observed . ..11 
In his presidential address to the 1958 All- 
India Sociological Conference, Radhakamal K. 
Mukerjee stated: 


Since man’s behavior and experience cut across 
many dimensions, and metaphysics provides the 
law of his living, it is metaphysical speculations as 
regards man and society ... that furnishes the 
umate postulates of all social sciences and social 
action. 


And R. N. Saksena reasserted some of the 
fundamental tenets of classical Hindu philos- 
ophy when he said, in his presidential address 
to the 1959 All-India Sociological Conference: 

. .. sociology in India cannot be entirely “objec- 

tive” in its content and approach. It has to contain 

a little bit of abstruse philosophy, which provides 

a continuum between the past and the present, 

which constitutes the dynamics of Indian so- 

clety.18 

Although the views of Mukerji, Mukerjee, 
and Saksena do not necessarily represent the 
opinions of all Indian sociologists,14 the fact 
that they chose, each as president of the All- 
India Sociological Conference, to make these 
pronouncements in their major addresses sug- 
gests that other Indian sociologists too have 
reservations about the applicability of western 
research techniques to Indian society. 

The tendency to reject “western” empirical 
methods in sociological investigation is reflected 
in the fact that among the 137 articles in the 
Indian Sociological Bulletin between 1952 and . 
1963, 78 per cent did not use primary empir- 
ical data and 59 per cent used no empirical data 
at all. In the following table, “primary em- 


ARTICLES IN THE INDIAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
Bourreseros (1952-63) 





Type of Data Per Cent 
Primary empirical data 22 
Secondary empirical data 13 
Historical data 6 
No empirical data 59 
100 
(137) 


pirical deta” include original materials gathered 
from the field, “secondary empirical data” in- 


11 R, N. Saksena (ed.), Sociology, Social Research 
and Social Problems in India, New York: Asia 
Publishing House, 1961, pp. 21, 31. 

12 Saksena (ed.), op. cit., p. 48. 

18 Ibid., p. 12. 

14 For an illustration of an alternative view, see 
C. Radhakrishna Rao, “Quantitative Studies in 
Sociology: Need for Increased Use in India,” in 
ibid., pp. 53-74. 
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clude materials already reported by others who 
have gathered them from the field, and “histori- 
cal data” include information obtained from im- 
portant historical-religious and historical-legal 
documents. 


USE OF HISTORICAL-RELIGIOUS MATERIALS TO 
UNDERSTAND THE PRESENT 


Few civilizations have lasted as long as 
India’s, and still fewer preserve a written litera- 
ture over four millenia and an oral tradition 
for an unknown number of centuries before 
that. Prayers, magical incantations, law books, 
folk legends, epic tales, travelers’ accounts, and 
written commentaries provide the student of 
ancient Indian society with a wealth of material 
for making educated guesses as to the nature 
of India’s ancient social organization. Those 
who stress the unity and continuity of civiliza- 
tion sometimes view these written materials as 
primary data from which analyses of con- 
temporary Hindu society can be made, For 
example, the social psychologist, Pandharinath 
H. Prabhu refers’in the prologue of his Hindu 
Social Organization to: “the basic conditioning 
factors that ruled not only the earlier phases of 
Indian culture and civilization, but have gone 
so deep into the social psychology of the Hindus 
that they continue to dominate his life and 
conduct, in a large measure, even to this 
day.” 15 Prabhu then goes on to discuss Hindu 
society in terms of the idealized four Asramas, 
four Varnas, the classical views of marriage 
and the family, and man’s ultimate desire to 
attain moksa-—release from the endless cycle 
of reincarnations.1@ 

Among Indian social scientists, few have 
been as insistent as D, P. Mukerji in asserting 
that one cannot conduct high quality socio- 
logical research in India without a thorough 
grounding in her history and classical languages: 

I do not think that many social scientists operat- 

ing on Indian problems today know Sanskrit; and 

none care for Persian or Arabic. This state of affairs 
is deplorable. Unless sociological training in India 


is grounded on Sanskrit, or any such language 
in which the traditions have been embodied as 


15 Pandharinath H. Prabhu, Hindu Social Organ- 
ization (4th ed.), Bombay: Popular Prakashan, 
1963, p. 4. 

36 In his Caste and Class in India (2nd ed), 
Bombay: Popular Books Depot, 1957, G. S. Ghurye 
also accepts the idealized view of ancient Hindu 
society outlined in religious and legal documents. 
By supplementing his religlous sources with non- 
religious materials and a critical eye, however, he 
deals effectively with such phenomena as the im- 
pact of British rule and the effect of the nationalist 
movement on the present caste system. 
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symbols, sodal sera tn. [miia wit bee pa 
imitation of what others are doing. . 

study of soclology is principally the study of 
traditions; the study of traditions, in the ulti- 
mate analysis, involves that of symbols.17 


This does not mean that present-day depart- 
ments of sociology in India require Sanskrit for 
graduate degrees. But Mukerji’s statement re- 
flects a not insignificant view among Indian 
sociologists: to understand the present one must 
be thoroughly familiar with the literature and 
languages of India’s past. A number of leading 
Indian sociologists, among them Radhakamal 
Mukerjee and G. S. Ghurye, have worked dur- 
ing their own careers to provide sociological 
interpretations of India’s classical past. 


EMPHASIS ON VILLAGE RATHER THAN 
URBAN STUDIES 

More than 60 million Indians live in cities 
of 20,000 or more, and seven cities have well 
over a million inhabitants, Furthermore, the 
leading departments of sociology are located in 
sizable cities. Still, Indian sociologists tend to 
study villages rather than cities.18 This em- 
phasis on studies of village life is, in part, a 
reflection .of the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of India’s population still lives in the 
countryside, but it also reflects the view of 
many Indian intellectuals that cities represent 
social change and the impact of foreign ideas 
and styles of life, whereas villages are thought 
to retain the traditional Hindu values and forms 
of social organization. D. N. Majumdar re- 
flected this feeling in his presidential state- 
ment before the 1957 All-India Sociological 
Conference that “rural India . . . is the real 
India.” Using almost the same words, R, K. 
Saksena reiterated this point in his address 
two years later when he said, “real India con- 
sists of villages.” 12 

Perhaps because of their British training, 
Indian sociologists frequently show a predilec- 


if Saksena (ed.), op. cit, p. 23 and p. 30. 

18 See, for example, M. N. Srinivas, Religion and 
Society Among the Coorgs of South India, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1953; Ramkrishna 
Mukherjee, The Dynamics of a Rural Society, Ber- 
lin: Akademie-Verlag 1957; A. R. Desai (ed.), 
Rural Sociology in India (rev. ed.), Bombay: In- 
dian Society of Agricultural Economics, 1959; G. R. 
Madan, Changing Pattern of Indian Villages, Delhi: 
S. Chand, 1959. Also note Jyotirmoyee Sarma’s 
work in Bengal villages and M.S.A, Rao’s analysis 
of rural development programs: “Rural Develop- 
ment Programmes--A Sociological Analysis,” 
M. S. Gore (ed.), Problems of Rural Change, Some 
Case Studies, Delhi: Delhi School of Soclal Work, 
1963. 

19 Saksena (ed.), op. cit, pp. 35 and 17. 
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tion for anthropological field studies. And in 
some ways it is easier to live in and study an 
isolated village than it is to live in and study 
a crowded slum. Although as yet little has been 
done in India by way of analyzing the dynamics 
of urban change, a few sociologists have carried 
out demographic and socio-economic surveys of 
cities, Examples include Bopegamage’s descrip- 
tion of Dethi,29 Murkerjee’s of Lucknow,*! and 
Venkatarayappa’s of Bangalore.*2 Geographers 
and economists have made similar “socioeco- 
nomic” studies of such cities as Calcutta, 
Banaras, and Baroda.?8 


THE RELATIVE LACK OF EMPHASIS ON 
RESEARCH IN UNIVERSITY ACTIVITIES 


The extent and quality of sociological re- 
search in India are in part a reflection of the 
university situation. The first universities of 
modern India, those of Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras, were founded in 1857 on the pattern 
of the British university system. They were 
supported by the government at least partly 
because the government wanted trained Indian 
personnel to fill positions in its administrative 
hierarchy. For many students the main motiva- 
tion in obtaining a university degree was to 
secure employment with the English in govern- 
ment or business. The primary concern was to 
pass examinations devised by outside examiners, 
and the main task of the university teacher 
came to be preparing students, through rote 
memory and routine notes, for the university 
examinations, 

This situation continues today even though 
the political climate has changed. Research is 
not expected of the college teacher. He is 
usually burdened with 18 to 22 hours of class- 
room work per week. Typically his professional 
commitment is weak; his promotion depends 
upon seniority and connections more than on 


20A. Bopegamage, Delhi: A Study în Urban 
Sociology, Bombay: University of Bombay Press, 
1957. 

31 Radhakamal Mukerjee and Baljit Singh, So- 
cial Profiles of o Metropolis, New York: Asia Pub- 
lishing House, 1961. 

22K, N. Venkatarayappa, Bangalore: A Socio- 
Ecological Study, Bombay: University of Bombay 
Press, 1957. 

28 The 1960 seminar on urbanization in India at 
Berkeley was sponsored by the Ford Foundation 
with the hope that it would stimulate increased 
urban research, particularly sociological research, 
Partly because of the conference's location, twice 
as many Americans and Europeans attended the 
conference as Indians; this same ratio was re- 
flected In the published papers of the conference. 
See Roy Turner (ed.), Indio’s Urban Future, 
Berkeley: University of Callfornia Press, 1962. 
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research contributions to sociology. He may 
rarely use the library, nor is he in reality ex- 
pected to keep up with the professional litera- 
ture, and many college teachers do extra-hours 
tutorial work or turn to administrative posi- 
tions in the. universities.24 

College and university research in sociology 
is also limited by lack of research funds. Gov- 
ernment resources are strained to capacity by 
national economic development. The University 
Grants Commission does a praiseworthy job 
with the funds at its disposal, but these funds 
cannot begin to make available the research 
facilities one finds on a typical American uni- 
versity campus. Indian students who have taken 
their graduate training abroad and have de- 
veloped research skills may find, when they 
return to India, that they cannot use those 
skills because university research opportunities 
and research funds are lacking, or because 
senior faculty men, less research-oriented than 
they are, prevent it. They may find that the 
research they conducted abroad for their Ph.D.’s 
contributes little to Indian sociology. Fre- 
quently Indian students who have taken their 
degrees abroad will choose. not to return to 
the limited salaries and research facilities of 
India, and their defection reduces both the 
quantity and quality of research that will be 
done in India during coming decades. 


GOVERNMENT PRESSURE FOR ACTION-ORIENTED 
i STUDIES 


India as a developing country is preoccupied 
with economic action programs, such as those 
involving community development and family 
planning. The government requires research 
directly related to its development plans. The 
increasing state financing of research directed 
toward the solution of immediate problems has 
disturbed some Indian sociologists, who feel 
that this affects the sociologists’ freedom to 
work in areas of their own choice. On occasion 
the government has set up social science re- 
search agencies independent of universities, such 
as the National Institute of Community De- 
velopment in Mussoorie, the Uttar Pradesh 
Government Planning Research and Action In- 
stitute at Lucknow, and the National Sample 
Survey. A sociologist interested in conducting 
research might well be tempted to leave the 


34For a more complete discussion of problems 
facing Indian academicians, see Edward Shils, “The 
Intellectual Between Tradition and Modernity: the 
Indian Situation,” Comparative Studies in Soctety 
and History, Supplement 1, The Hague: Mouton, 
1961. Also see M. S. Gore, Principal of the Tata In- 
stitute of Social Sciences, “The Crisis in University 
Education,” 1963 (mimeo). 
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university and join one of these institutions. 
The National Sample Survey, for example, 
conducts two or three major investigations each 
year in as many as 5,000 villages on topics 
ranging from levels of savings to family plan- 
ning. To do this requires the employment of as 
many as 450 field investigators, many of them 
drawn from academic circles.25 

Where sociological and anthropological man- 
power is so limited, diversion of these meager 
resources to applied research creates additional 
problems. In 1958 M. N. Srinivas argued that 
“There is a grave risk that ‘pure’ or ‘funda- 
mental’ research might be sacrificed alto- 
gether.” 26 Of course, action-oriented research 
may occasionally provide the basis for more 
important theoretical developments than “pure” 
or “fundamental” research. Be that as it may, 
both academic and government research pro- 
grams are competing for the same pool of scarce 
talent, and this necessarily affects the nature 
of academic research.?? 


RESENTMENT OF “EXPLOITATION” BY FOREIGN 
RESEARCHERS IN INDIA 


A number of significant studies of village 
community life in India have been produced 
by American or European scholars2® or by 
Indians collaborating with Americans in joint 
research projects.29 Studies in other areas have 
been made by Americans and Europeans with 
the help of Indian sociologists, mostly junior 
personnel, 

This collaboration has not always been wel- 
come. For example, in 1956 six social scientists, 
including several sociologists of Lucknow Uni- 
versity, said in a letter to the press, which 
was later circulated in Parliament, that they 
failed to see the necessity of associating their 
research with that of Americans and other for- 
eigners who were supposed to be experts in 
modern methods of research about which they, 


38 C. Radhakrishna Rao, op. ch., pp. 56-57. 

26M. N. Srinivas (ed), India’s Villages, Bom- 
bay: Asia Publishing House, 1960, p. 5. 

27 The Planning Commission of India has re- 
cently begun to farm out some research projects 
to individual university professors, but not much 
can be gained in this fashion until the university 
system itself is changed. 

38 See for example F. G. Bailey, Caste and the 
Economic Frontier, Manchester: Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 1957; Oscar Lewis, Village Life in 
Northern India, Urbana: University of Minois Press, 
1958; Adrian C. Mayer, Caste and Kinship in 
Central India, Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1960. 

22 For example, D. N. Majumdar, Caste and 
Communication. in an Indian Village, New York: 
Asia Publishing House, 1958. 
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as Indians, had serious doubts. Moreover, they 
stated that most of the American research 
projects in India concentrated on communica- 
tion, culture contact, social stratification and 
public administration. They maintained that 
all of these topics, including the methods used 
to investigate them, had been implicitly de- 
signed to serve nonacademic purposes.2° 

The complaints go beyond the nature of the 
projects and the methods used. Some Indians 
feel they are being “prostituted” by outsiders 
who can exploit the situation by offering tem- 
porary research employment on topics to which 
the Indian sociologists are actually in theoret- 
ical opposition. Foreign social scientists are 
said to use paid local sociologists only to gather 
interviews and questionnaires and to serve as 
interpreters. Indian sociologists often do not 
help to design the study or process the data, 
which is done in the foreign country according 
to plans made prior to coming to India. D. N. 
Majumdar in his presidential address (Anthro- 
pology Section) to the 1955 All-India Socio- 
logical Conference stated, “This ig . . . mechani- 
sation with a vengeance and a challenge to 
methodology in the social sciences.” 8! Others 
have charged that the Indian colleagues are 
not sufficiently recognized in the publication 
of the research. The American or other foreign 
social scientist takes the credit, leaving the 
Indian sociologist with a research stipend, but 
with no gain in professional status either in 
his own country or abroad. All of this, some 
claim, may contribute to Indian sociology but 
it develops American and European rather 
than Indian sociologists, 

Indian sociologists have also claimed that 
on the basis of a single study or a few extant 
Indian village studies, foreigners have made 
unwarranted generalizations about village life 
in India, a country containing 550,000 villages 
and marked regional variations. In addition, 
foreign researchers have often not recognized 
contrary data. According to Saksena, most of 
these studies were made in short periods, rang- 
ing from six to 18 months, which is a “very 
short period for a proper appraisal, particularly 
so in the case of foreign social scientists, who do 
not understand the language of the people. 
Under these circumstances, exaggerations and 
important omissions can hardly be avoided.” 82 

Other Indian sociologists have disagreed in 
their evaluation of the foreign researcher in 
India, M. N. Srinivas of Delhi University has 
pointed out that the foreign researcher can 


30 A. K. Saran, “India,” in Roucek (ed.), op. cit., 
p. 1031. 

31 Quoted in Saksena (ed.}, op. cit, p. 15. 

82 Thid., p- 15. 
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secure a perspective on Indian society that 
an Indian sociologist often does not have: 


. . . one is so fundamentally and even hopelessly 
enslaved in one’s own society, that detachment is 
well-nigh impossible. Such detachment is necessary 
if one wants to present an account of one’s so- 
ciety which is intelligible to others. Discussions 
with non-Indian anthropologists or laymen about 
India strikingly reveal that there is a tendency to 
take things for granted in one’s own society. 
This is specially true of simple or common actions. 
In fact, I would go so far as to maintain that the 
study of an alien society is a prerequisite to under- 
standing one’s own.34 


38M. N. Srinivas (ed.), op. cit, p. 5. 
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Just as sociology in various countries has 
shifted with the appearance of new issues and 
new demands on the discipline,®4 so one can 
expect that sociology in India will be modified 
by new pressures of time and place and by 
findings and issues that arise in the discipline 
in India and elsewhere. During the coming 
decades a major factor in the development of 
a body of cross-cultural sociological generaliza- 
tions will be the maintenance of a continual 
dialogue between the sociologists of India and 
those of other countries. 


34Cf. Richard A. Peterson, “Sociology and So- 
clety: The Case of South Africa,” Sociological 
Ingsiry, in press. 
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ON MOBILIZATION FOR YOUTH 


To the Editor: 


The replies by Gans and Lee to Bierstedt’s 
attack (Review, February, 1965, pp. 128-131) 
on the Montreal resolution supporting “Mobil- 
ization for Youth” (Review, December, 1964, 
p. 894) contain misconceptions (as does the 
resolution itself) which have been overlooked 
by enough sociologists to prompt me to point 
them out. 

Lee thinks Bierstedt inconsistent, because 
Bierstedt wants the A.S.A. not to endorse 
public policies or agencies, yet he does not 
object to A.S.A. lobbying for government ap- 
propriations for sociological research: once the 
A.S.A. lobbies for research appropriations it 
is in politics and can or should also endorse 
“Mobilization for Youth.” Gans argues, on an- 
alogous grounds, that the A.S.A. has not, and 
neither can nor should avoid “political activity.” 
Both Lee and Gans define “political activity” to 
cover A.S.A. lobbying for research appropria- 
tions and conclude that this “political activity” 
authorizes or justifies others such as the 
Montreal resolution. 

The argument is without merit; it rests on 
failure (ingenuous or disingenuous) to dis- 
tinguish between kinds of “political activity” 
appropriate for the A.S.A. and kinds that are 
not. There is no inconsistency (Lee notwith- 
standing) in favoring appropriate and rejecting 
inappropriate activities (“political” or other- 
wise)—one does not entail the other; nor (Gans 
notwithstanding) does one materially involve 
the other, And the A.S.A.’s only apropriate 
activity is, in Bierstedt’s words, “to seek the 


causes of things” without either attacking or 
supporting them. (This might include the “polit- 
ical activity” of getting money for research, 
but not at the price of supporting anything—a 
policy, agency, or party—other than research.) 

The Montreal resolution itself rests on a 
similar misconception: “Mobilization for 
Youth” is endorsed because of its “experi- 
mental action,” “demonstration” and “research” 
value. If taken seriously, this would mean 
endorsing any agency or policy that “demon- 
strates” or “experiments” and employs soci- 
ogists, e.g., prisons, the air force, or concentra- 
tion camps (if they employ sociologists, and 
that could be arranged), all of which then 
“must be judged by professional standards, and 
the professional integrity of sociologists in 
them must be protected.” 

The existence of the A.S.A. ipso facto im- 
plies that we value sociological research, but 
not any particular uses thereof, conclusions 
therefrom, or methods therefor. More and bet- 
ter research is our corporate puxpose. But sup- 
porting or endorsing people or agencies because 
they offer research opportunities is not, for 
more than research is involved in supporting 
candidates, policies, or social agencies, that do 
(or mean) more than research. “Mobilization 
for Youth” is such an agency. Approving or dis- 
approving of its purpose, work, or method im- 
plies a series of value judgments beyond our 
corporate scope to endorse or oppose. 

Thus, to resolve that “Mobilization for 
Youth” ought to be treated as though it were 
solely a research organization makes it appear 
either that we are unaware that values other 
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than research are involved—ie., we are in- 
competent sociologists—or, that we pretend 
to be unaware—i.e., we are hypocrites. Mem- 
bership in the A.S.A. should not involve this 
dilemma, But if we drop the pretext, and say 
we endorse “Mobilization for Youth” because 
we like its non-research aims and methods as 
well, we are advocating (rather than merely 
studying) a social change. 

Gans equivocates further by urging that 
the A.S.A. “disseminate the policy implications 
of sociological findings on significant national 
issues.” “Policy implications” only indicate 
how effective and (if values are given) how 
economical certain means are for whatever 
ends; recommend specific means and endorse 
them, and the ends, over alternatives, is to add 
value judgments not implied in any sociologi- 
cal findings. Scientific findings are necessary 
but not sufficient for policy formation, which 
requires value judgments added to, and not 
entailed by, research findings. 

I forego comment on obiter scripta, though 
Gans’ statements about, e.g., Max Weber, Con- 
gress, and “social problems” strike me as 
mighty peculiar. (I have dealt with some of 
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Report of the Committee on Nominations 
and Elections, 1965 


The Committee, appointed by President 
Pitirim A. Sorokin, was constituted as follows: 


E. Digby Baltzell 
Raymond V. Bowers 
Otis Dudley Duncan 
Richard E. DuWors 
Walter E. Firey 
Henry H. Frost 
Walter Lunden 
Julian Samora 

Edgar A. Schuler 
Lyle Shannon 

T. Lynn Smith 
Conrad Taeuber 
Edward A. Tiryakian, Chairman 
Nathan Whetten 
Carle C. Zimmerman 


The following nominees were placed on the 
ballots with alternative forms giving a different 
order of the candidates’ names: 

President-Elect: 
Charles P. Loomis 
William H. Sewell 
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the questions he raises in “Man as an Object 
of Science,” Science, 129 (1959), reprinted as 
Ch. 20 in my Passion and Social Constraint, 
.New York: Delta (Dell Publishing Co.), 1965.) 

As citizens, Gans and Lee are, of course, free 
to endorse anything they wish, as is Bierstedt, 
and they may form a group of sociologists for, 
or against, anything from slavery to desegrega- 
tion, or poverty. But though they can commit 
some sociologists they cannot commit sociol- 
ogy or, via the A.S.A., sociologists who may not 
share their views and values. As Bierstedt points . 
out, the A.S.A. cannot endorse programs, ' poli- 
cies or agencies meant to solve social problems 
without losing its scientific character by sup- 
porting (rather than researching) social values 
other than research, 

I associate myself with Bierstedt’s petition; 
and I propose, in addition, that we give serious 
thought to amending our constitution so as 
to preclude A.S.A. endorsement or opposition 
to social programs, agencies or policies, when- 
ever these involve more than research. 

ERNEST VAN DEN HAAG 

New York University and 

New School for Social Research 


AND PROCEEDINGS 


Vice-President-Elect : 
Rudolf Heberle 
N. S. Timasheff 
Committee on Publications: 
William H. Form 
Walter T. Martin 
Council Members: 
Marshall B. Clinard 
Philippe Garigue 
Oswald Hall 
Frank E. Hartung 
Gerhard Lenski 
Robert L. McNamara 
Bryce Ryan 
J. Milton Yinger 
Regional Representative to Council, Ohio 
Valley Sociological Society: 
Sheldon Stryker 
Marvin B. Sussman 


Ballots were mailed to 3,622 Fellow and Ac- 
tive members with the stated return deadline’ 
of May 24 (or May 31 for members living 
abroad). By IBM tally, 1,944 voting members 
of the Association, in secret ballots, using al- 
ternative forms with the different order of list- 
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ing candidates’ names, elected the following 
nominees: i 


President-Elect: Charles P. Loomis 
Vice-President-Elect: Rudolf Heberle 
Committee on Publications: Wiliam H. 
Form 
Council Members: 
Marshall B. Clinard 
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Oswald Hall 
Gerhard Lenski ý 
J. Mlton Yinger 
Regional Representative to Council, Ohio 
Valley Sociological Society: Sheldon 
Stryker 
Respectfully submitted, 
EDWARD A. TIRYAKIAN, 
Chairman 
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The Sixtleth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association will be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, 
August 30 to September 2, 1965. The Pre- 
liminary Program and other materials per- 
taining to the meeting have been mailed to 
the members. You are urged to send in your 
registration and hotel reservations as soon as 
possible, The deadline is August 15. 

The Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 
has accepted the invitation of the Assoclation 
to participate in the Annual Meeting. A 
representative of the Academy will present 
a paper during the plenary session “A Re- 
evaluation of Karl Marx” and will partidi- 
pate in the panel discussion on “Trends of 
Sociology in the Soviet Union.” 


Calendar of Annual Meetings 


American Psychological Association, Sep- 
tember 3-7, Palmer House, Chicago, Minois. 


American Society of Planning Oficials, 
Third Annual Conference on Urban Planning ïn- 
formation Systems and Programs, September 15- 
17, Windermere Hotel, Chicago 37, Minois (see 
Associations). 


American Statistical Association, September 
8-11, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Society for the Scientific Study of Religion, 
October 29-30, Park Sheraton Hotel, New York, 
New York (see Associations). 


Grants, Fellowships, Awards 


The Israel Institute of Applied Social Re- 
search (Jerusalem), welcomes inquiry from: 
Doctoral Candidates interested in collecting data 
in Israel for their dissertations. The Institute offers 
assistantships, allowing half-time on the student’s 
own research, at the appropriate level of Israeli 
salary. Arrangements can be made to use current 
Institute projects or material on punch cards from 
previous studies for dissertations. After approval 
by the home university, formal guidance by one 





of the senler staff members can be arranged. A 
working knewledge of Hebrew is desirable. Senior 
Scholars interested in an extended stay in Israel 
for purposes of research, The Institute offers a home 
base, collaboration and technical assistance at cost 
and can: serve as sponsoring institution in the 
submission of requests for research grant. Scholars 
engaged ir cross-cultural research wishing to 
include Israel. The Institute can assume full respon- 
sibility for conducting such research, 

Address inquiries to: Dr. Aaron Antonovsky, 
Israel Institate of Applied Social Research, P.O.B. 
7150, Jerusalem, Israel. Dr. Antonovsky will be 
available at the Chicago meetings of the American 
Sociological Association for those interested. 


National Science Foundation has awarded a 
new two-yzar grant of $260,400 to the Inter- 
University “Consortium for Political Research 
(ICPR). The grant will finance the compilation of 
statistics oz American elections to be used as a 
resource for analysis of human behavior and its 
changes over time. The use of computer data will 
enable the social scientist to obtain quantities of 
data quickly thus reducing the time spent in the 
gathering and analyzing of material. ICPR, estab- 
lished in 1362 by 24 universities in cooperation 
with the Survey Research Center of the Institute 
for Social Research at Ann Arbor, was designed 
to promote. graduate training and basic research in 
political sc&nce, The Consortium now has 45 wni- 
versity merabers with a data repository located at 
the University of Michigan. The repository contains 
materials from major survey research projects, con- 
temporary and historical election statistics down to 
the county level, related census information, and 
the results ef popular referenda. The new NSF grant 
will suppo-t the full recovery and processing of 
data from 7,500 elections and the absorption of 
related historical demographic data extracted from 
tabulated census returns. 


‘Associations, Agencies, Institutions, etc. 

The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will hold its annual meeting 
December 16-31 in Berkeley, California. On Wednes- 
day morning, December 29, a Joint session with the 
Population Association of America will be held. 
The session will be devoted to “Population Con- 
comitants to Urbanization in Developing Soci- 
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eties,” organized by Wiliam Form and Everett 
Lee. The American Sociological Association will 
sponsor a session on Wednesday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 29. The session, organized by Wiliam Form, 
will be concerned with “Social Scientists in Policy 
Making in Underdeveloped Societies.” For further 
information, write to: Raymond L. Taylor, AAAS, 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 


The Third Annual Conference on Urban 
Planning Information Systems and Programs 
will take place in Chicago, September 15-17, under 
the co-sponsorship of Northwestern University and 
the American Society of Planning Officials. The 
Conference serves a dual purpose: to familiarize 
the urban planning practitioner with the concepts 
and techniques of electronic data processing and 
their relevancy to his particular situation; and to 
acquaint the research person with the needs and 
problems of the operating planning agency. It brings 
together the planning professional and the computer 
specialist for a critical appraisal of existing informa- 
tion systems and programs, and for an exploration 
of new techniques and their application to the 
vexing problems of the increasingly urbanized 
environment. The scheduled sessions will cover the 
range of Information technology from an evalua- 
tion of the information revolution, data acquisition 
by remote sensors, and new developments in infor- 
mation display and software, to information report~ 
ing systems and data bank technology. Two instruc- 
tional sessions are offered for persons with limited 
experience with automated systems. The subject 
matter is designed to be of interest to persons of 
various disciplines who are concerned with urban 
planning problems, such as economists, sociologists, 
geographers, architects, librarians, and specialists 
in public administration. For further information, 
write: American Society of Planning Officials, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago, Ilinois 60637. 


The Society for International Development 
recently established a new Reference Service on 
Development Information, for use by members 
and non-members alike. The service will act as a 
clearing house for inquiries on sources of informa- 
tion and materials covering all aspects of interna- 
tional development. Individual requests will be 
handled by correspondence, by telephone, or on a 
personal basis. Generally the Service will not directly 
provide the substantive information asked for, but 
will function as an intermediary, directing those 
in need of answers to the proper sources. The Refer- 
ence Service is located at 1346 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


The Society for the Scientific Study of Re- 
ligion, Inc. will hold its annual meeting October 


29-30 at the Park Sheraton Hotel, New York City. 


The theme of the meeting will be “Religious Organi- 
zations and Beliefs in our Ecumenical Age: Max 
Weber and Beyond.” Particular stress will be placed 
on the efforts of present-day social scientists to 
extend the insights and methods advanced by Weber 
and other pioneers such as, Emile Durkheim, Ernst 
Troeltsch, Rudolph Sohm, Robertson Smith, and 
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others. Further information available from Samuel 
Z. Klausner, Executive Secretary, Society for the 
Scientific Study of Religion, Inc., 1200 17th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, 


Colleges and Universities 
Bates College. Appointed: George C. Fetter, 
formerly of Oregon State University, as professor. 


Duke University. Appointed: Robert M. 
Marsh, formerly of Cornell University, as associate 
professor; Edward A. Tiryakian, formerly of Har- 
vard University, as associate professor. On Leave: 
Thomas O. Beidelman, for the academic year 1965- 
66, as a Fellow at the Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences; Alan C. Kerckhoff, one 
year sabbatical leave, under NSF Senior Post- 
doctoral Fellowship, at Stanford University, to con- 
duct a study of the structure of the American 
conjugal relationship; Donald F. Roy, one-year sab- 
batical leave, at the School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell, to work on a book on industrial 
relations and teach one semester; William L. Rowe, 
15-month research leave, to conduct a study on 
selected aspects of urbanism in Benares, India (in- 
cluding 3 months in London, England, to investi- 
gate 19th century and early 20th century colonial 
records on urban administration in India). Research 
is to be financed by grants from the American 
Institute of Indian Studies, Committee on Inter- 
national Relations and University Research Coun- 
cil, Duke University. Retired: Eugenia R. Whit- 
ridge, assistant professor, after 18 years with Duke, 
Established: The Center for Southern Studies, 
effective July 1, 1965; the primary purpose is to 
develop and facilitate research on the southern 
region within the social sciences and humanities; 
Edgar T. Thompson and John C. McKinney will 
serve as members of the governing body and 
Thompson will act as first Chairman of the organi- 
zation; Seven Southern Study Research Fellows 
have been appointed for the academic year 1965-66, 
Under the terms of a $900,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation, a Program in International Studies 
has been established at Duke. The primary purpose 
js to expand the amount of faculty-level research 
now being conducted under the special programs 
dealing with the Commonwealth, Africa, South 
Asia, Latin America, Comparative Study of Social 
Institutions: and Systems, and the Comparative 
Study of the History of Ideas; John C. McKinney 
is a member of the governing committee. To date 
grants-in-aid have been made to Thomas O. Beidel- 
man for field work in East Africa, Edward A. 
Tiryakian for field work in West Africa, and to 
H. H. Winsborough and W. Reynolds Farley for 
development of an international demographic 
bibliography. 


State College of Iowa. Resigned: William 
L. J. Dee, professor, to take position as chairman 
of the division of social sclence at Central Mis- 
souri State College. 


University of Massachusetts. Appointed: 
Curt Tausky, formerly of the University of 
Nebraska, and Eugene Piedmont, formerly of tha 
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Social Science Institute at Washington State Uni- 
versity, as assistant professors; William Wilson, 
formerly of Washington State University, as in- 
structor. Promoted: Thomas O. Wilkinson to 
professor and John Manfredi to associate professor. 
Awarded: To Edwin D. Driver, a Fulbright 
Lectureship for the coming year, to occupy the 
first chair in Sociology established at Madras Uni- 
versity and to assist in the development of a 
Social Research Center at Madras. To Milton M. 
Gordon, two awards for his book Assimilation 
in American Life: The Anisfield-Wolf Award for 
1965 in Race Relations, and the Brotherhood 
Award for 1965 of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. To Robert E. Stanfield, a 
$41,894 grant from the U.S. Office of Education 
to continue his research on the student culture, 
a project previously supported by the University 
Research Council. 


Merrill-Palmer Institute. Returned: Irving 
Torgoff, from a sabbatical year of research on the 
conflict between achievement strivings and moral- 
ity in Italian working-class youth, carried out at 
the Harvard-Florence Research Project. Awarded: 
To Hyman Rodman, a grant from the Welfare 
Administration for research on lower-class attitudes 
toward “deviant” behavior; to Constantina Safilios- 
Rothschild, a grant from NIMH for the analysis 
of data on family organization, social class, and 
mental illness collected in Athens, Greece, Other 
Activities: Constantina Safilios-Rothschild has 
been invited to present a paper on fertility be- 
havior in urban Greece at the World Population 
Congress in Belgrade, September, 1955. Martin L. 
Hoffman has received the Family Life Book Award 
for 1964 from the Child Study Association of 
America for the book he edited with Lois W. 
Hoffman entitled Review of Child Development 
Research, Vol. 1. 


University of Nebraska. Appomted: Harry 
Crockett, formerly of the University of North 
Carolina, as associate professor; David Willer, 
formerly of Kent State University, as assistant 
professor; Wilfred Masamura, formerly of Washing- 
ton University, as instructor. Promoted: Jerry S. 
Cloyd, to associate professor; Clyde Nunn, to essist- 
ant professor, Resigned: Jerry Behringer, to take 
a position at Georgia State University; Curt Tau- 
sky, to take a position with the University of 
Massachusetts, Awarded: To Herman Turk, Mid- 
west Council for Social Research in Aging and 
University Research Council Summer Fellowships 
for research in intergenerational change. Elected: 
Nicholas Babchuk, to the Board of Directors of 
the Midwest Sociological Society; Otto Hoiberg, 
as vice-chairman of the Community Development 
Division, National University Extension Associa- 
tion. Other Activities: Sociological Inquiry is 
currently being published in the department; 
Herman Turk is editor with Nicholas Babchuk and 
Jerry Cloyd among the editorial consuliants; 
Nicholas Babchuk is associate editor of the 
Sociological Quarterly, and Bernard Rosen is ed- 
itorlal consultant for Seclometry, Alan Bates is 
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chairman of the Publications Committee of the 
Midwest Sociological Society and has participated 
as Visiting Scientist and review panelist for NSF. 
Bernard Rosen participated in an SSRC conference 
on socialization and social structure, Puerto Rico, 
1965 and is a member of the ASA Visiting Scientists 
Selection Committee and the Program Committee 
of the Society for Research in Child Development. 
Herman Turk is acting director of the Bureau of 
Sociological Research. 


New Mexico Highlands University. Ap- 
pointed: Virginia Lambert, formerly of Wisconsin 
State University, as assistant professor. Estab- 
lished: A department of Behavioral Sciences com- 
bining psychology, sociology, and anthropology. 
A major in sociology has been established in both 
bachelors and masters programs which has resulted 
in the expansion of faculty and courses. 


University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
Appointed: Marvin Jay Cummins, formerly of 
the University of Colorado, as assistant professor; 
J. Richard Udry, formerly of California State Poly- 
technic College, as associate professor, jointly with 
the School of Public Health; James A. Wiggins, 
formerly of Northwestern University, as assistant 
professor; Gerhard Lenski, acting chairman during 
1965-66. Promoted: Edgar W. Butler, to assistant 
professor; M. Richard Cramer,. formerly research 
associate, to assistant professor; Richard L. Simp- 
son, to professor, Retired: Harriet L. Herring. 
Visiting Faculty, summer 1965: James Allen 
Williams of University of Washington; Donald P. 
Trish of Hamline University; Nancy L. Gates of 
William and Mary. On Leave: Charles E. Bower- 
man, 1965-66, to do research at the Institute of 
Human Development, University of California, 
Berkeley. Awarded: To Gerald D. Bell, a Univer- 
sity Research Council Grant to study patterns of 
organizational flexibility; to Gerald D. Bell, a 
North Carolina Business Foundation grant to study 
effects of technology upon administration; to H. M. 
Blalock, Jr a three-year NSF grant to study ap- 
plied multivariate analysis; to Hallowell Pope and 
Edgar W. Butler, a research grant from the Training 
Center in Delinquency and Youth Crime, Institute 
of Government, University of North Carolina; to 
the department, a NIMH grant for graduate train- 
ing in social psychology, directed by James Wig- 
gins; to the department, a National Defense Edu- 
cation Act grant for graduate training in 
quantitative sociology, directed by H. M. Blalock, 
Jr.; to the department, a continuing NSF grant 
for undergraduate research participation during the 
summer of 1965, directed by Hallowell Pope. 
Established: Separate departments of sociology 
and anthropology, in place of the former combined 
department. Other Activities: H. M. Blalock, Jr. 
directed a two-week seminar in mathematical 
models and theory building at Yale University in 
the summer of 1965. Guy B. Johnson lectured in 
April 1965 as an ASA visiting scientist at Morris 
Harvey College, and taught in the Summer of 1965 
in a Faculty Institute on Africa for college teachers, 
at Earlham College. 
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Oklahoma State University. Appointed: 
Benjamin L. Gorman, as assistant professor to 
work in the areas of social stratification and social 
organization. Awarded: To Solomon Sutker, Jobn 
Egermeler, and J. Paschal Twyman, an initial con- 
tract for $52,578 from the U.S. Office of Education 
for the first two phases of an analysis of roles and 
role conflicts to vocational education teachers in 
Oklahoma; to Solomon Sutker, a grant from the 
Research Foundation for the development of scales 
to measure the social class orientations and rural- 
urban orlentations of school dropouts and other 
population categories; to James Tarver, two grants: 
one from the Research Foundation for the simula- 
tion of populations and one from the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Utah State University, for 
work in Utah population projections; to Richard 
Larson, a grant from the Research Foundation for 
a pilot study of the psychiatric orlentations of 
clergymen; to James Tarver, a research fellowship 
in medical economics from the American Medical 
Association for study in Chicago, August 1- 
September 15. Other Activities: Barry Kinsey 
will participate in an institute for secondary school 
counselors on cultural influences on adolescent 
behavior from June 7-August 6, James Tarver will 
conduct a workshop on population estimates at 
Utah State University June 15-25. 


University of Pennsylvania. Appointed: 
Philip Reiff, formerly of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, as University Professor. 


Swarthmore College. Appointed: Leon Bram- 
son, formerly of Harvard University, as chairman 
and associate professor. Established: A new de- 
partment of sociology and anthropology. 


The University of Rochester. Appointed: 
Stephen D. Berger, formerly of Harvard Univer- 
sity, as assistant professor; Arthur B. Mitzman, 
formerly of Goddard College, as assistant profes- 
sor, jointly with the department of history. 


Stetson University. Appointed: John H. 
Scalf, Jr., as assistant professor. Other Activities: 
Sidney B. Denman, presently a Postdoctoral Fellow 
in the Behavioral Sciences Section of the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry of the College of Medicine at 
the University of Florida, will return to his duties 
as professor of social psychology and chairman 
of the department in September. 


University of Toronto, Appointed: C. Tily, 
as professor; K. N. Walker, as assistant professor; 
H. Cooperstock, as assistant professor; M. B. 
Scott, as lecturer; I. D. Currie, as lecturer; R. Carl- 
ton, as lecturer, department of sociology and Sear- 
borough College; T. R. Maxwell, special lecturer, 
department of sociology and Division of University 
Extension, Promoted: D, Rueschemeyer and D. E. 
Willmott, to associate professors; R. Lucas, to as- 
sistant professor in department of sociology and 
Erindale College; R. C. Beals, to assistant professor. 
On leave: O. Hall, for the year 1965-66, with the 
Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Bicultural- 
ism; L. Zakuta, for the spring term. Awarded: 
To S. D. Clark, a grant by the Royal Commission 
on Bilingualism and Biculturalism for a study of 
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French-English relations. Established: A Centre 
of Criminology and a Centre of Urban Studies. 
P. J. Giffen has been appointed a member of the 
council of the former and §. D, Clark a member | 
of the council of the latter. 


Trinity College. Awarded: To Eva J. Ross, 
chairman of the department, the Pro Ecclesia et 
Pontifice Medal in recognition of twenty-five years 
of teaching. 


Tulane University. Appointed: M. Lee Tay- 
lor, formerly of Louisiana State University, as 
professor; Frederick W. Koenig, formerly of Cor- 
nell University, as associate professor; Michael 
Micklin, formerly of the University of Texas, as 
assistant professor; Daniel C. Thompson of Dillard 
University, as adjunct professor; Telgo Yoshida of 
Kyushu University, as visiting professor; Luis 
Costa Pinto of the University of Brazil, as visiting 
professor for the fall semester. Promoted: Henry 
Houser, to assistant professor. Awarded: To the 
department, a training grant of $185,000 in social 
structure and personality from NIH, under the 
direction of John L. Fischer; to the department, 
an NSF matching grant of $32,000 to renovate 
a campus building for a Graduate Training and 
Research Center; to Leonard Reissman and Thomas 
Ktsanes, a grant of $117,000 from the Stern Fam- 
ily Fund for the determination of social areas in 
New Orleans, in conjunction with the Office of 
Economic Opportunity; to Arden R. King, an 
American Philosophical Society grant to study 
capital formation among German entrepreneurs in 
Guatemala; to Dr. Ann Fischer, co-director of the 
Family Survey of Metropolitan New Orleans, a 
first-year grant of $55,800 from the Children’s 
Bureau of HEW. On Leave: John L. Fischer, as 
fellowy at the Center for the Advanced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences; Warren Breed, as Fellow 
at the Center for the Scientific Study of Suicide; 
Munro S, Edmonson, as visiting professor of Social 
Relations at Harvard University; Thomas Ktsanes, 
as adviser to the Tulane Junior Year Abroad 
group in England. Returned: Robert F. Gray 
from a year studying the Sonjo and the Wambugwe 
of Tanganyika as part of a $33,600 NIH grant. 
Other Activities: Forrest E, LaViolette will con- 
tinue his study of migration in the Cauca Valley 
of Colombia, as part of a renewed five-year grant 
from the Office of International Medicine of NIH. 


University of Wisconsin. Awarded: ‘To 
Michael T. Aiken and Jerald Hage, a grant from 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration for 
the study of organizational characteristics which 
affect the acceptance of new programs in mental 
retardation; to Warren O. Hagstrom, a grant from 
NSF for the study of competition and teamwork 
in science; to David Mechanic, a five year grant 
from NIMH for studies on coping effectiveness to 
begin September, 1966; to Edgar F. Borgatta, a 
seven-year grant from the U.S. Office of Education 
for longitudinal study of values and self-image. 
Other Activities: Edgar F. Borgatta has iene 
as Visiting Scientist this past semester at La Crosse 
State University, Grinnell College and Clarke Col- 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


lege; Marshall B. Clinard is president-elect of the 
Midwest Soclological Soclety; Joseph W. Elder 
was the recent recipient of the Danforth Associate 
Award for Distinguished Teaching, he has recently 
been a lecturer in the Peace Corps Training Pro- 
grams in Davis, California and Austin, Texas; 
Stanley Lieberson has been appointed chairman 
of the Committee an Population Statistics sub- 
committee on “Race, Ethnic, and Related Matters” 
for the 1970 U. S. Census; David Mechanic has 
received an NIMH Special Fellowship for the 
coming year which he will spend in London with 
the Social Psychiatry Research Unit of the British 
Medical Research Council, the Health Information 
Foundation of the University of Chicago has 
awarded him research funds to facilitate his re- 
search with British General Practitiorers; Norman 
B. Ryder has been appointed Editor of the ASR 
for the years 1966-68, he is also co-cirector (with 
Charles F. Westoff of Princeton University) of the 
Growth of American Families Study, 1965, in- 
vestigating the fertility, fertility planning, and 
fecundity of married couples in the United States, 
the study is being financed by NIH; Willlam H. 
Sewell has been reappointed chairman of the Be- 
havioral Sciences Training Committee of NIH; 
Karl E. Taeuber has been appointed to work on 
development of a unit in demography for a sec- 
ondary school sociology curriculum; the work is 
sponsored by Sociological Resources for Secondary 
Schools, a project of the ASA. 


Yale University. Awarded: Tc Stanley H. 
Udy, Jr. and Vernon E. Buck, a $119,300 grant 
from the Rusgell Sage Foundation for a three- 
year study of standardized testing in American 
business and industry. The grant will provide for 
research on policies, practices, and employee atti- 
tudes involving testing and will survey the extent 
to which ability and personality tests are used in 
recruiting, placing, and promoting personnel. 
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“Demographic Characteristics of Persons Mar- 
tied Between January 1955 and June 1958,” a 
recent publication of the National Center for 
Health Statistics, covers a number of socioeconomic 
variables of couples married during this interval. 
The data, gathered by household interviews, in- 
clude age at marriage and remarriage, occupation, 
color, residence and status of the husband as head 
of the household. Copies of this publication, (PHS 
Publication No. 1000-Serles 21-No. 2) may be 
purchased for 35¢ from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402. 

Multivariate Bekavioral Research, published by 
The Society of Multivariate Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, Inc, will be published four times a year, 
beginning in Jate 1965. The journal will contain 
articles on substantive multivariate behavioral re- 
search, and on multivariate analytic techniques. 
Brief reports of new findings and equations, and 
commentaries by readers and editors will also 
be included. For information concerning subscrip- 
tlons write to: The Assoclate Editor, Saul B. Sells, 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas, 

Reprograpky and Copyright Law, recently pub- 
Hshed by the American Institute of Biological Sci- 
ences, contains information on the nature of the 
problem of copyrighting, the interest of the copy- 
right office, the concept of the law of copyright, 
interests of research, interests of authors and users, 
the First Annual Report of the Committee to 
Investigate Problems Affecting Communications in 
Science and Education, etc. The book is available 
with soft cover ($3.00) or casebound ($4.50), 
plus fifty cents for postage and handling charges 
for either type of book. Inquiries and orders may be 
directed to the Publications Department, AIBS, 
3900 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20016. 


American Sociological Association 
Supplementary Information 
Guide to Graduate Departments of Sociology: 1965 


University of Alberta at Calgary, Calgery, Alberta, Canada. Chairman: Donald L. Mills, Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology. Graduate degrees offered in sociology: MA. 
Staff: Clement D. Blakeslee, MS, Asst. Prof.; Arthur K. Davis, PhD, Prof.; Asghar Fathi, PhD, 
Asst. Prof.; Donald L. Mills, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Richard J. Ossenberg, MA, Asst. Prof.; Harvey Rich, 
MA, Asst. Prof.; Vernon C. Serl, PhD, Asit. Prof.; Graham G. S. Watson, BA, Asst. Prof.; Henry 


Zentner, PhD, Assoc. Prof. 


University of British Columbia, Vancouver 8, Canada. Chairman: Harry B. Hawthorn, Depart- 
ment of Anthropology and Soclology. Graduate degrees offered in sociology: MA, PhD. 
Staff: Yunshik Chang, MA, Instr.; Werner Cohn, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Oivind Hansen, MA, Vstg. 
Asst. Prof.; Harry B. Hawthorn, PhD, Prof.; Ernest Landauer, MA, Asst. Prof.; Martin Meissner, 
PhD, Lect.; Terrance A. Nosanchuk, MA, Instr.; Reginald A. H. Robson, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Lionel 


Tiger, PhD, Asst. Prof.; Roy Turner, MA, Instr. 
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Clark University, 980 Main Street, Worcester, Massachusetts 01610. Chairman: Frederick W. Killian, 
Department of Sociology. Graduate degrees offered in sociology: MA. 
Staff: Joseph C. Bentley, PhD, Asst. Prof.; Rogers P. Johnson, MA, Lect.; Frederick W. Killian, LLB, 
Assoc. Prof., Philip G. Olson, PhD, Assoc. Prof. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 14850. Chairman: Olaf F. Larson, Department of Rural 

Sociology. Graduate degrees offered in sociology: MS, PhD. 

Staff: Frank D. Alexander, PhD, Proj.; Harold R. Capener, PhD, Prof.; Robert L. Carroll, PhD, 
Asst. Prof.; Gordon J. Cummings, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Bert L. Ellenbogen, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; John 
Harp, PhD, Assoc, Prof.; Olaf F. Larson, PhD, Prof.; James W. Longest, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Robert 
A. Polson, PhD, Prof.; William W. Reeder, PhD, Prof.; Philip Taietz, PhD, Prof.; Robin M. Wi- 
liams, Jr., PhD, Prof.; Frank W. Young, PhD, Assoc. Prof. 


Hunter College of the City University of New York, 695 Park Avenue, New York 21, New York. 
Chairman: Theodore Abel, Department of Sociology. Graduate degrees offered in sociology: MA. 
Staff: Theodore Abel, PhD, Prof.; Dorothy R. Blitsen, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Sophie T. Cambria, PhD, 

Prof.; Lee E. Deets, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Mary H. Diggs, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Margaret E. Donnelly, 

PhD, Asst. Prof.; Murray Hausknecht, PhD, Asst. Proj.; Celia S. Heller, PhD, Asst. Prof.; Bernard 

Lander, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Gordon Macdonald, PhD, Lect.; Vladimir G. Nahirny, PhD, Asst. 

Prof.; Norma Newmark, PhD, Lect.; Hubert J. O’Gorman, Jr., PhD, Asst. Prof.; Alphonso Pink- 

ney, PhD, Asst. Prof.; Benjamin Ringer, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Rosalind Tough, PhD, Proj.; Philipp 

Weintraub, JD, Prof.; Max Wolff, PhD, Lect. 


Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53233. Chairman: Joseph B. Tamney, Department of 
Sociology. Graduate degrees offered in sociology: MA. 
Staff: John J. Bodine, MA, Instr.; Francis G. Caro, PhD, Asst. Prof.; John S. Matthiasson, PhD, 
Asst. Prof.; Rudolph E. Morris, JUD, Prof.; John F. Snyder, S.J„ MA, Instr.; Joseph B. Tamney, 
PhD, Asst. Prof. 


Northeastern University, Boston, Massachusetts 02115. Chairman: Frank F. Lee, Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, Graduate degrees offered in sociology: MA. 
Staff: Perry A. Bialor, MA, Instr.; Rose L. Coser, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Theodore N. Ferdinand, PhD, Asst. 
Prof.; Eliott Krause, PhD, Asst. Prof.; Frank F. Lee, PhD, Prof.; Lila Leibowitz, MA, Lect.; Ronald L, 
Nuttall, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Morton Rubin, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Charles H. Torok, PhD, Asst. Prof. 


Queens College of the City University of New York, 65-30 Kissena Boulevard, Flushing, New 
York 11367. Chairman: Ernestine Friedl, Department of Anthropology and Sociology. Graduate degrees 
offered in sociology: MA. 

Staff: Sidney Axelrad, DSSc, Prof.; Paul Marvin Blumberg, PhD, Asst. Prof.; Ernestine Friedl, PhD, Prof.; 
Victor Gioscia, PhD, Jnstr.; Patricia L. Kendall, PhD, Prof.; Sherman Roy Krupp, PhD, Prof.; Paul 
Neurath, PhD, Prof.; Elizabeth K. Nottingham, PhD, Prof.; Hortense Powdermaker, PhD, Prof.; Mel- 
vin Reichler, PhD, Instr.; Erich Rosenthal, PhD, Prof.; Charles W. Smith, PhD, Asst. Prof. 


University of Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhode Island. Chairman: Ralph W. England, Jr., Depart- 
ment of Sociology. Graduate degrees offered in sociology: MA. 
Staff: Ralph W. England, Jr., PhD, Prof.; Robert V. Gardner, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Benjamin S. Kleinberg, 
BS, Instr.; Irving A. Spaulding, PhD, Prof.; Olive C. Willams, MA Instr.; Franklin M. Zweig, MSW, 
Lect. 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. Chairman: Paul Meadows, Department of Sociology and 

Anthropology. Graduate degrees offered in sociology: MA, PhD. 

Staff: Seymour S. Bellin, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Irwin Deutscher, PhD, Prof.; Thomas Fararo, PhD, Asst. 
Pro}.; Byron Fox, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Linton Freeman, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Blanche Geer, PhD, Assoc. 
Prof.; Nathan Goldman, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Robert H. Hardt, PhD, Asst. Prof.; Albert C. Higgins, 
PhD, Lect.; Louis Kriesberg, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Paul Meadows, PhD, Prof.; S. M. Miller, PhD, Pro/.; 
E. H. Mizruchi, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Morris Sunshine, PhD, Asst. Prof.; Richard Videbeck, PhD, Proj.; 
Charles V. Willie, PhD, Assoc. Prof. 


Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Michigan. Chairman: Leonard C. Kercher, Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology. Graduate degrees offered in sociology: MA. 

Staff: Elizabeth E. Baldwin, MA, Asst. Prof.; John Barkey, MA, Asst. Prof.; Donald H. Bouma, PhD, 
Prof.; Milton J. Brawer, PhD, Asst. Prof.; J. Ross Eshleman, PhD, Asst. Prof.; William Garland, PhD, 
Assoc. Prof.; Paul B. Horton, PhD, Prof.; Chester L. Hunt, PhD, Prof.; Leonard C, Kercher, PhD, 
Prof.; David M. Lewis, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Helenan S. Lewis, PhD, Asst. Prof.; Robert F. Maher, PhD, 
Assoc. Prof.; Jerome G. Manis, PhD, Prof.; Nellie N. Reid, MASSA, Assoc. Prof.; James A. Schelen- 
berg, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Herbert L. Smith, MA, Asst. Prof.; Robert Jack Smith, PhD, Asst. Prof.; Sub- 
hash R. Sonnad, MA, Asst. Prof.; Lewis Walker, PhD, Asst. Proj. 
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University of Wisconsin-Madison, Madison, Wisconsin 53706. Chairman: Douglas G. Marshall, De- 
partment of Rural Sociology. Graduate degrees offered in sociology: MA, MS, PhD. 
Staff: Gordon L. Bultena, PhD, Asst. Prof.; Glenn V. Fuguitt, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; A. Eugene Havens, PhD, 
Asst. Prof.; Donald E. Johnson, MA, Asst. Prof.; Douglas G. Marshall, PhD, Prof.; Gwen M. Schultz, 
MA, Asst. Proj.; W. Keith Warner, PhD, Asst. Prof.; Arthur F. Wileden, MS, Prof.; Eugene A. Wil- 


kening, PhD, Prof. 


University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53211. Chairman: Hugo O. Engelmann, 
Department of Sociology. Graduate degrees offered in sociology: MA. 
Staff: Warner Bloomberg, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Lee Braude, PhD, Asst. Prof.; Hugo O. Engelmann, PhD, 
Prof.; Sidney Greenfield, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Robert Notestein, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Irwin D. Rinder, 
PhD, Prof.; Jonathan Slesinger, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Clagett Smith, PhD, Assoc. Prof.; Robert Stuck- 


ert, PhD, Assoc. Prof. 


REVIEW ARTICLE 





Max Weber drafted The Sociology of Rek- 
gion* in 1911-12, more than 50 years ago, and 
Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, the encyclopedic 
summary for which he prepared these pages, 
first appeared in 1922, more than 40 years ago. 
But the first approach to a modern critical 
text of Weber’s posthumous masterwork—the 
fourth German edition by Johannes Winckel- 
mann, Director of the Weber Archives in 
Munich—saw the light only nine years ago 
(1956). 

The Sociology of Religion reveals surprising 
integrity—structural, logical, and aesthetic— 
and breaks clearly into four parts: 1 

Part I, comprising Chapters 1-3, deals with 
the so-called phenomenology of religion, e.g., 
the “origins of religion, primitive concepts of 
God, the relationships of men to supernatural 
forces, which take the form of prayer, sacrifice, 
worship.” Weber’s occasional flashes of insight 
hardly redeem these sections on primitive reli- 
gions from a cursoriness resulting from his 
failure to survey either the available field re- 
ports or other relevant pieces of the scholarly 
literature. Suddenly, however, a new note 
sounds and Weber has arrived at his central 
concern, the influence of the religious ethics 
of the historic world religions on men’s action 
and institutions. 

Part II, comprising Chapters 4-8, finds 
Weber explicitly on sociological ground. Frankly 
stressing the perspective of sociology, he 


*The Sociology of Religion. By Max Weber. 
Translated by Ephraim Fischoff. Introduction by 
Talcott Parsons. Boston: Beacon Press, 1963. lxvii, 
304 pp. $6.50. 

1 These remarks refer to the translator’s (Fisch- 
off’s) numbering of the chapters, which is different 
from the editor’s (Winckelmann’s). I am suggesting 
that Weber’s design is seen to best advantage when 
it is viewed as constituting these four parts. 


deals with prophet, priests, and laity in the 
relations of religious congregation, preaching 
and pastoral care. Here, as in Weber’s other 
writings, his insights into institutions of pas- 
toral care are especially arresting. He scrutin- 
izes the conflicting orientations of priests and 
prophets and the “rationalism” of different 
castes and classes, including the unprivileged 
groups. Chapter 8 offers an unequalled sketch 
of the role of intellectuals and intellectualism 
in the history of religion. 

Part IM, or Chapters 9-12, explores value 
commitments, destiny-ideals, and life-ways, es- 
pecially as these appear in the religions of 
salvation and rebirth. Part IV, comprising 
13—16, surveys the relations between the “Cul- 
ture Religions” (Kulturreligtonen) and the 
“World” (Welt). 

Though Weber hardly has a peer in respect 
to the materials embraced in Part II, he re- 
mains the unrivaled master of the terrain 
entered in the ninth chapter (Part ITI). No 
sociologist has ever been so gifted in detecting 
the presence and documenting the influence of 
hitherto-unnoticed meaning-structures (Sinn- 
zusammenhängen). Equally notable is his 
scheme of ultimate commitments and his ability 
to trace the implications of these commitments 
for sensibility, life-ways, social institutions, 
and organizations. 

Alternative systems of meanings fascinated 
Weber. Wherever he looked, he saw ideas, ideals, 
and interests fused in compelling schemas, 
which were, as we say today, at the same time 
“cognitive” and “cathectic.” He saw myriad 
coordinating metaphors, indeed total life-styles 
influencing and being influenced by blends of 
learning, interest, dictate, and passion. He ranks 
as one of true virtuosi in the demanding form 
of configurative-existential analysis, a company 
that includes Hegel, Burckhardt, Nietzsche, 
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Dilthey, Huizinga, Spengler, our own Ruth 
Benedict, and others. 

Students of Weber will find much here al- 
ready known to them through other essays, 
especially his “Social Psychology of the World 
Religions” and “Religious Rejections of the 
World,” previously translated by Gerth and 
Mills in From Max Weber. Yet it is a pleasure 
to report that on a number of his central 
themes, Weber appears to better advantage in 
the present work than in several of his more 
familiar writings. His incisive passages on the 
central importance of innerworldly asceticism 
for modern developments in the sphere of cul- 
ture, character, and social organization are cases 
in point. In fact, if Weber had written about 
these themes as clearly as he does here (pp. 
. 182~3), debate on them probably would not 
have taken so many doubtful turns, nor would 
the animus against Weber have been so strong 
or lasted so long. 

Those who fancy that Weber lacked a solid 
grasp of medieval and Renaissance history are 
in for a surprise. His pages on pre-Reformation 
legal and economic developments are far beyond 
the reach of most of his critics, a brilliant 
realization of the promise of his neglected 
first published work on the Mediterranean trad- 
ing societies in the Middle Ages.? In preparing 
the latter work Weber enjoyed the direct super- 
vision of his mentor, the great legal historian 
and jurist, Levin Goldschmidt, as well as ac- 
cess to this scholar’s splendid personal library. 

Nowhere has Weber written so sensitively and 
learnedly as he has in The Soctology of Religion 
about the interplay of religion and social ex- 
istence in the Catholic world. Anyone hence- 
forth proposing to write about the problems 
posed in his Protestant Ethic overlooks these 
pages at his own peril. Also remarkable in the 
present work are Weber’s discussions of the 
relations of religion to sexuality (pp. 236-42) 
and his assessments of the religious currents of 
his own day (p. 206). Overly pious devotees of 
Weber may be shocked by a few of his cynical 
interpretations of important religious phenom- 
ena (p. 140). 

A half century is not too long to have tar- 
ried for such a legacy as this, but we ought 
not claim that we have earned it until we have 
shown that we have absorbed the letter of 
Weber’s testament along with its spirit, and 
that we are prepared to accept his gifts in his 
terms as well as in our own. My impression is 


2 Zur Geschickte der Handelsgeselschaften im 
Mittelalter. Stuttgart: F. Enke, 1889. Reprinted in 
Webers posthumously published Gesammelie Auf- 
sasize zur Sozial- und Wirtschafts-geschichte. Tue- 
bingen: J. C. B. Mobr (Paul Siebeck), 1924. 
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that another 50 years may well be required to 
say we have truly assimilated Weber’s work, 
according to his lights, In the remainder of this 
review, then, I shall consider some of the prob- 
lems involved in qualifying to succeed to our 
new-found estate. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE PRESENT EDITION 


No other work of Weber (with the possible 
exception of the Sociolegy of the Law, which 
has been annotated with extraordinary thor- 
oughness by Max Rheinstein), imposes so great 
a strain on American social scientists who have 
received a conventional graduate training, and 
no other American edition calls for so great a 
measure of scholarly self-reliance in areas Amer- 
ican readers are likely to experience, initially at 
least, as essentially alien to their professional 
outlook and purposes. Instead of making allow- 
ance for the fact that few American readers 
have had formal training in comparative legal 
and economic history, or systematic theology, 
for example, the editor has risked driving 
readers to despair by leaving them to their own 
resources. 

For a quick sampling of the difficulties im- 
posed on us by the present translation, take no 
more than three phrases, from a not untypical 
passage (pp. 219 and 223, occurring on pp. 
354—5 in Vol. I in the original German). The 
following are only a few of the problems that 
arise: 

1. Weber’s reference to the doctrine of “apo- 
stolic poverty” is obscured by Fischoff’s trans- 
lation, which attributes the doctrine to the 
“Franciscan faithful.” How many American 
readers, sociologists or not, will remember that 
this explosive doctrine asserts that neither 
Christ nor his disciples owned any property 
either individually or collectively? This radical 
questioning of the religious, as well as the eco- 
nomic foundations, of church, state, and society 
was not put forward by the Franciscan faithful 
-whoever they might have been—but by the 
purist Franciscan Spirituals or the Fraticelli, 
who, in contrast with the more lJatitudinarian 
Conventuals, construed St. Francis’ testament 
in a completely rigorous fashion. To the un- 
doing of his readers, Weber says nothing here 
about Spiritual Franciscans or Fraticellt but 
simply—and not altogether correctly—writes 
Fransiskanerobservanten (Reformed Francis- 
cans of the Strict Observance, who were promi- 
nent in the late 14th century), leading Fischoff 
into the well-meaning but unintelligible transla- 
tion, “Franciscan faithful.” 

Christians of every condition espousing the 
views of the Spirituals were formally con- 
demned as heretics by Pope John XXII in the 
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14th century, in some of the most decisive 
legislation in the history of the Church; the 
course of Western civilization might have been 
profoundly different, had the Fraticelli doctrine 
and way of life prevailed. Could the editor not 
have added at least one citation to the relevant 
scholarly literature? (For example, Decima 
L. Douie’s The Nature and the Effect of the 
Heresy of the Fraticeli, published at the Uni- 
versity of Manchester Press in 1932.) 

2. What is the average American reader to 
make of the Latin phrase Weber used to de- 
scribe—so Fischoff translates—“Christianity’s 
doctrine with respect to economic acquisitions 
in business?” (Weber more literally and more 
correctly writes: ... und des für den gesel- 
Schaftlichen, speziel den kaufmannischen Er- 
werb geltenden Satzes.) Will the reader know 
that Weber's shorthand “deo placere (not 
placare, as Fischoff writes) non potesi” needs 
to be restored to its full context? The original 
passage reads: “Home mercator viz oui min- 
quam deo potest placere. A merchant can hardly 
ever or never please God.” 3 

No less a scholar than the Regius Professor 
of Modern History at Oxford, Hugh Trevor- 
Roper, goes astray on this point in an unusually 
challenging recent essay on “Religion, the Re- 
formation, and Social Change.” (G. A. Hayes- 
McCoy (ed.), Historical Studies, IV: Papers 
Read before the Fifth Irish Conference His- 
torians, London: Bowes & Bowes, 1963, pp. 
18-44.) As he tells the story, the notion that 
medieval economic life was entirely controlled 
by the doctrine of “deo potest non placere” was 
originated by Levin Goldschmidt, from whom 
it was borrowed first by Max Weber, then by 
Henri Pirenne, and most recently by the present 
reviewer. But the chain of error constructed by 
Trevor-Roper falls apart at the first test, for 
none of the culprits he identifies—not Gold- 
schmidt, not Weber, not Pirenne, not even the 
present reviewer, who is mistakenly taxed for 
the extremity of his views on the basis of his 
Idea of Usury (1949)—ever teught or wrote 
that the passage in question was the one un- 
questioned law of mercantile life. 

3. How, without guidance, can convention- 
ally trained sociologists sense the brilliance of 
Weber’s analogy between the worlds of eco- 
nomic exchange and religious estimation em- 
braced in the following sentence? “In mystical 


3 Stemming from the pseudo-Chrysostom’s Opus 
imperfectum in Mattheum, the passage, a so-called 
Palea, gained wide circulation through its inclusion 
in the authoritative Decretum of Gratian, compiled 
about 1150 A.D. (See Decretum, Pt. 1, Dist. 88, c. 11, 
“Ejiciens,” in Corpus juris canonici, ed. E. Fried- 
berg, I. cols, 308-9.) 
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religions, the individual for whom the sacrifice 
is made is unimportant and fungible” (p. 223). 
Few American students will know that fungible 
is a post-medieval neologism, and expansion of 
a classical Roman Law concept, describing the 
terms of exchange of certain goods, such as 
money. Himself a noted polymath, in legal and 
economic history, Weber could expect a reason- 
able number of his readers to be familiar with 
such references, but today few scholars, even 
among professional medievalists, historians of 
religion, and economists, can be counted on to 
know them. All such phrases need to be placed 
in their appropriate settings and explained. 

Fischoff has added two critical appendices, 
one offering a chronology of Weber’s career, the 
other establishing the place of the “Sociology 
of Religion” in Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft and 
of the latter work in the massive encyclopedia, 
Grundriss der Sozialékonomsk, of which it was 
to form a part. Unhappily, neither appendix is 
free of blemishes. Reference to the Grundriss 
does heighten the mystery that a work such as 
the one here translated could find a place in a 
national encyclopedia of economics, but this 
mystery is not explored by the editor. 

In the same spirit, Fischoff fails to note when 
and where (and why!) he deviates from Winc- 
kelmann’s divisions and titles. A single instance 
of the practice is enough to show what is at 
stake. Time after time Weber counterposes 
“Religion” and “Welt.” The starkness of this 
contrast conveyed an immediate message to 
European readers alive to the spiritual universe 
of St. Paul, the Gnostics, the Montanists, Tols- 
toy, and the resurgent dialectical theology of 
the 19th century, especially of Kierkegaard and 
Overbeck. All of this is flattened by rendering 
“Die Kulturreligionen und die ‘Welt? ” in suc- 
cessive chapters, as “Judaism, Christianity, and 
the Socio-Economic Order” and “The Attitude 
of the Other World Religions to the Social and 
Economic Order.” Fischoff’s Americanization at 
this point dissolves the distinctive contexts and 
associations of Weber’s sensibility. “Socio-eco- 
nomic order” and its variant convey the im- 
pression of an autonomous order, the opposite 
of what Weber intended to suggest. 

And we are not even offered a synoptic table 
collating passages in the Sociology of Religion 
with the related passages in the three-volume 
Gesammelte Aufsasize sur Religionssoziologie. 
Completion of this process is mandatory for 
anyone who wishes to control the turns of 
Weber’s thought. 

The hoped-for next edition of this work 
should incorporate many other improvements, 
including, surely, translations of the innumer- 
able foreign phrases, identification of remote 
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institutions, many names now missing from the 
Indéx, and a full and accurate collation of 
parallel passages dealing with the same themes 
in Weber's other writings. And Friedrich Nau- 
mann, Weber’s famed associate, must not appear 
as Maumann, nor Levin Goldschmidt as Lud- 
wig Goldschmidt; and Reinkard Bendix, who 
has done so much to spread Webers name, 
should not twice appear as Retshold! 


PARSONS AND WEBER 


I have no space for a detailed review of 
Talcott Parsons’ argument in his long intro- 
duction, though his remarks on the limitations 
of Weber’s schemas in the present state of our 
knowldege are very important. But I must call 
attention to the additional evidence in this in- 
troduction of the neglected fact that Parsons’ 
perspective on the development and future 
course of Western religion and society differs 
radically from Weber’s.* The time has evidently 
arrived to initiate an intensive examination of 
Parsons and Weber. (For this purpose, Parsons’ 
path-breaking essay on “Christianity and Mod- 
ern Industrial Society,” recently published in 
Edward A. Tiryakian (ed.), Essays in Honor 
of Pitirim A. Sorokin, is an indispensable sup- 
plement), 

Weber and Parsons express two variations of 
several core themes describing the course of 
modern civilization and religion. The more 
carefully one studies their works, the more it 
becomes clear that these two foremost socio- 
logical interpreters of 20th-century civilization 
must be counted two of the foremost spokes- 
men of 20th century Protestantism—spokesmen 
with two vastly different senses of the 20th 
century and the future. Weber approaches 
“Religion” and “World” as an heir of Luther; 
Parsons is inextricably associated with the 
American Calvinists who regard the world, with 
all its shortcomings, as the only realm in which 
to execute God’s will. Selfless, methodical serv- 
ice on behalf of a super-personal goal is the one 
road to the achievement of God’s design for 
the world. : 

` Weber constantly laments the absence of 
brotherliness in modern capitalistic civilization 
and the attenuation of the spirit of charity as 
traditionalist close-knit communities give way 
to the rationalized bureaucratic organization of 
the Great Society. Parsons never strays from 
the central fact his work celebrates—the prog- 
ress of a universalist morality of achievement 


$For some preliminary suggestions along this 
line, see my “Sociology and Psychoanalysis on 
Trial,” Psychoanalysis and the Psychoanalytic Re- 
view, 49 (1962), esp. pp. 149~51. 
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and performance: He perceives particularistic 
communities, whether of religion, caste or 
kindred, mainly in, their negative aspects, as 
barriers to full institutionalization of the Fed- 
eral Covenant of all men equally and in all re- 
gards. It is this largely unnoticed emphasis in 
Parsons’ work that identifies him as a major 
representative of 20-century American Protes- 
tantism, one whose importance as a spokesman 
will develop steadily as the “Protestant Ethic” 
is exported to every corner of the earth along 
with the dynamo, the computer, the bank, the 
department store, the central office, and the 
Board Room,” 


WEBER’S LEGACY 


At several points in his long introduction, 
Parsons remarks that Weber cannot truly serve 
us as a model today. Many sociologists will be 
quick to take refuge behind this comforting 
verdict, explaining that they have no wish to 
become either sociological historians or histori- 
cal sociologists of ideas and institutions. They 
want to be free to fulfill the distinctive tasks of 
sociology and social psychology--by procedures 
many have come to regard as the only reliable 
methods of social research: eg., surveys de- 
scribing the attitudes and activities of clergy 
and religiously-oriented laymen, cross-correlated 
for class, income, ethnic origin, and so forth. 
Weber does, indeed, set us an impossible ex- 
ample. As extravagant as this sounds, he takes 
the whole of recorded history as his area and 
then struggles to identify homologous struc- 
tures for which he then develops hypotheses. 
To be a sociologist of Weber’s sort, one must 
advance in areas left uncovered in his graduate 
training. Of course, the outcome of restorative 
efforts of this sort is not assured, for those who 
begin with little Latin, less Greek, and no his- 
torical training at all cannot expect readily to 
match the performance of the pioneer to whom 
Mommsen himself was prepared to cede his 
place. 

But it would be a blunder of first magnitude 
to tell oneself that Weber’s explorations are 
only of anecdotal historical interest. His method 
is comparative and sociological through and 


5 Parsons sees mankind in the process of becom- 
ing—-and needing to become—a world community 
(indeed, a communio sanctorum) of a new sort, 
a Brotherhood, in which all men become brothers in 
becoming equally rather than differentially others. 
For this newer, to many still mystifying sort of 
fraternity, which continues to replace particularistic 
communities, I have proposed the name “Universal 
Otherhood.” See my study, The Idea of Usury: 
From Tribal Brotherhood to Universal Otherhood. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949. 
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through. His structural intentions are constantly 
in evidence as he interlaces homologies, His 
‘comparative analysis embraces every aspect of 
the structure and workings’ of the major his- 
toric civilizations—China, India, the ancient 
Hebrews, Islam, Greece, Rome, Apostolic Chris- 
tianity, European Christendom—with particu- 
lar emphasis, in the present work, on the Middle 


Ages. 
` Sociologists need to be warned that if. they 
do not earn Weber’s legacy, they will end by 
canonizing a few imperfectly understood “ideal- 
types,” originally designed to serve as props, as 
the established, irreversible, historical record. 
Criticism of these tendencies among sociologists 
by historians and literary critics has been in- 
creasingly sharp in recent years. Indeed, Kurt 
Samuelsson’s shaky polemics against Weber 
would never have been so.widely hailed by 
sociologists had he not seemed to strike a 
needed blow against ill-founded historical- 
sociological constructions. ` 

Weber's Sociology of Religion and Sociology 
of Law should spur sociologists to take up the 
comparative historical and systematic study of 
the cultures of complex societies where he left 
of.. If despairing sociologists renounce this task, 
the way is clear for anthropologists, who have 


already gone far along the road, to pre-empt. 


the field entirely. The “moment of truth” in 
respect to the central problems I have broached 
can only be deferred for a few more years. 
Even now, my colleague at Stony Brook, Guen- 
ther Roth, is completing the first full and 
thoroughly collated variorum translation of 
Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, based on a cri- 
tically revised edition of the text. Thanks to 
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Roth, several hundred of Webers thorniest 
pages, rougaly one-third of the original, will 
soon become available in English for the first 
time, Once this task is completed ard the whole 
of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft is in our hands, 
there will be no escape from the evidence that 
our horizons and resources simply do not match 
Weber's. E 

Weber sought to secure us against two serious 
risks we now run. The first risk is that of pro- 
moting and propounding a surface sociology of 
the specious present. Many sociologists, espe- 
cially those who suppose that our available fund 
of “ideal types” suffices for any necessary or 
desirable “historical” reconstruction, take less 
seriously the second risk, that we shall promote 
and propound a specious sociology of the sur- 
face or imaginary past. 

Only one remedy exists for this condition. 
A reasonable number of us (sociologists and 
their- colleagues in related areas) must labor to 
keep Weber’s “synthesis” alive, safe from the 
incessant risks of petrification, We must aim, 
as he did, to promote and propound a sociology 
of the social and cultural depths. (One should 
not confuse this undertaking—surely Weber 
never did—with “depth psychology” or the 
psychoanalytic study of the individual or “col- 
lective” unconscious.) In the spirit of Weber, 
Burckhardt, and others, including Parsons, we 
must strive to deepen our analysis of social ex- 
perience, sensibility, action, communication, 
control, and organization—recurrent as well as 
current, Oriental as well as Western, “primitive” 
as well as contemporary. 

BENJAMIN NELSON 

State University of New York, Stony Brook 
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The Conduct of Inqury: Methodology for Be- 
havioral Science. By ABRAHAM KAPLAN. San 
Francisco: Chandler Publishing Co., 1964. 
xix, 428 pp. $8.00. 

Contemporary philosophers of science deal 
mainly with the logic of inquiry in the natural 
sciences: Moreover, even when the structures 
examined are common to all branches of in- 
quiry, little serious attention is paid either to 
the interdependence of those structures or to 
the special forms they assume in the social sci- 
ences. Kaplan’s book is therefore a welcome 
addition to the voluminous literature in the 
philosophy of science. For it contains an un- 
usually well-informed and highly readable cri- 
tique of the major issues in the over-all logic 
of inquiry. It discusses them in the light of 
intimate familiarity with the procedures of the 
behavioral as well as the natural sciences, and 
exhibits the continuity of method in all areas 
of knowledge without ignoring the distinctive 
problems that arise in the study of human af- 
fairs, The book is not an account of specialized 
research techinques. Its aim is to clarify the 
nature of science as a process, by examining the 
functions as well as the corresponding limita- 
tions of various general and organically related 
methods that are employed in one form or an- 
other in all scientific inquiries. 

The range of Kaplan’s intellectual sympathies 
is broad, and he is able to appreciate contribu- 
tions to the clarification of scientific method 
that are as diverse as those made by contem- 
porary logical formalists, currently fashionable 
linguistic analysts, and methodologists of much 
older vintage. He proclaims himself a “neu- 
tralist” in the conflict of philosophical and 
methodological schools, though he acknowledges 
that his general orientation owes much to the 
pragmatism of Pierce, Mead, and Dewey. In 
short, he subscribes wholeheartedly to what he 
calls “the principle of autonomy of inquiry,” 
according to which the sciences are not subject 
to the authority of any methodological theory, 
but are accountable only to the pursuit of truth 
itself. His book is a serious and generally ad- 
mirable attempt to perform that office of phi- 
losophy which he describes as requiring “that 
somebody must be willing to stand apart from 
the fashions in science, art, politics, or religion, 
and to say “However ...’.” 

It is in this spirit that the ten chapters of 


the book discuss a large variety of important 
themes in the philosophy of science: the na- 
ture and role in inquiry (particularly in the 
behavioral sciences) of methodology, con- 
cepts, laws, experiment, measurement, statistics, 
models, theories, explanations, and values, Al- 
though much that Kaplan says on these matters 
is inevitably familiar, he says it well and often 
with fresh insight—for example, the chapter 
on measurement successfully fuses Campbell’s 
older but still clarifying approach with’ more 
recent treatments of the subject that stress the 
invariant mathematical properties of different 
types of scales. But he also breaks new ground, 
as in his account of what he calls “the internal 
vagueness” of concepts, or in his analysis of 
types of scientific laws. Moreover, he deals 
judiciously with influential criticisms that con- 
tinue to be made of the notion that an “objec- 
tive” social science is possible. For example, he 
agrees with those who insist that distinctive 
techniques are required to ascertain the “mean- 
ings” of human acts to the actors themselves, 
but shows that the use of those techniques is 
nevertheless governed by methodological norms 
quite similar to those employed in other dis- 
ciplines; similarly, he acknowledges the diff- 
culties that arise from the fact that inquiry into 
human affairs can alter their structure and 
direction, but also makes it evident that this 
fact is not an insuperable obstacle to establish- 
ing relations of dependence between human 
actions. Kaplan gives abundant grounds to sup- 
port his thesis that scientific method cannot be 
identified with the use of any set of preferred 
techniques, and that science as a process 
achieves its various objectives by tolerating a 
wide assortment of intellectual styles. 
Nevertheless, there are many things in the 
book that are not beyond debate. In particular, 
Kaplan is not always convincing in his attempt 
to retain what is sound and to reject what is 
exaggerated in opposing views on methodo- 
logical issues. For example, according to the 
“realist” conception of scientific theories, a 
theory is a “map of the world,” while accord- 
ing to the “instrumentalist” conception a theory 
is a “guide to action;” and a familiar objection 
realists level against instrumentalism is that on 
the latter view it is absurd to suppose, despite 
the beliefs of many outstanding scientists to 
the contrary, that a theory can ever provide us 
with same understanding of what the world is 
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like. Kaplan tries to resolve this conflict in in- 
terpretation by claiming that “instrumentalism 
is not an alternative to the realist conception, 
but a specification of what it means to picture 
reality” (p. 306), though he admits that “the 
guidance which theory provides is chiefiy and 
most directly for scientific activity” and men- 
tions “explanations” as being among the things 
a theory supplies (p. 310). But in construing 
the phrase “guide to action” so as to cover what 
is meant by “providing explanations,” instru- 
mentalism has been redefined so that it no 
longer has any intelligible alternative; and it is 
difficult to see what is gained by this purely 
verbal maneuver. 

A similar doubt is raised by Kaplan’s dis- 
cussion óf the question whether a value-free 
science is a legitimate ideal of inquiry. He 
agrees with proponents of the ideal thet it is 
desirable though admittedly difficult to elimi- 
nate bias and a “subjective relativism” from 
science. He nevertheless maintains that value 
judgments enter into all determintions of fact, 
so that it is impossible to exclude values from 
scientific Inquiry. But even if the claim is 
granted that value judgments are presupposed 
by factual ones, those values are not the ones 
at issue in the controversy over the notion of 
a value-free science. Kaplan has in effect 
stretched the meaning of the word “value” so 
that it ceases to be a differentiating term, and 
instead of clarifying the controversy the result 
only helps to blur it. f 

ERNEST NAGEL 

Columbia University 


The Bureaucratic Phenomenon: An Examèna- 
tion of Bureaucracy in Modern Organizations 
and its Cultural Setting in France. By MicHEL 
Crozier. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1964. 314 pp. $7.50. 

This is what sociology should be like. Crozier 
has taken a problem of central practical and 
theoretical importance, studied its empirical 
manifestations at first hand, and applied his in- 
telligence and imagination to consideration of 
the results. He is a rare sociologist, whose sub- 
ject has released, not fettered, his insight. 

The book consists of three closely interrelated 
sections. The first is a wide-ranging report on 
the functioning of two large-scale work organi- 
zations, one clerical, the other manufacturing. 
The second is a consideration of his findings, 
more or less in terms of the standard preoccupa- 
tions of all students of bureaucracy but with 
central emphasis on problems of power. The 
third—the most venturesome—examines bu- 
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reaucracy in France as an aspect of the wider 
French cultural context in a way that strikingly 
illuminates both. 

Crozier professes not to use the Weberian 
concept of bureaucracy, preferring to define a 
bureaucrazy as a large organization with in- 
adequate feed-back from its operations and 
therefore unable to correct its own errors. But 
since he cften reverts to the more formal ana- 
lytic use, the reader can compare his findings 
and theoretical propositions with the main- 
stream o? professional work. 

Both organizations are government-con- 
trolled, which enables them to be administered 
(and jus-ifies their study) almost as closed 
social systems, at least so far as they are pro- 
tected frem the major vagaries of the market. 

The freshest part of these research reports 
is the ermphasis on the freedom bureaucratic 
rules provide for so-called stibordinate strata. 
Individuals in these strata are shown to be 
well protected by institutional due-process 
“laws” and by the narrow specification of 
their responsibilities. Juniors are in a good 
position to lean on the rules and can completely 
discharge: their obligations by adhering to the 
instructions issued to them. Seniors are 
much more exposed and vulnerable to criticism 
from within and without. 

Crozier shows that bureaucratic organizations 
provide their junior ranks with ideal circum- 
stances Zor developing peer-group solidarity. 
This is partly because their first-line super- 
visors, dependent on their goodwill and respon- 
siveness, tend to Jean on the rules of imperson- 
ality rafher than trying to exert a more 
“personaF’ authority, thus leaving immediate 
social coatrol functions largely to the reciprocal 
disciplining among equals. Secondly, the bu- 
reaucraci2s institutionalize distance between 
juniors end the most senior ranks. While the 
purpose of this is to help the seniors maintain 
objectivizy and independence in decisions in- 
volving the lower ranks it also works to con- 
vince th2 latter that no one is interested in 
them except people at the same level. Thirdly, 
since the organization legislates in terms of 
personne. categories, the colleague group be- 
comes the source of strength in negotiations 
with the organizational adversary. 

The last point especially leads Crozier in 
his second main section to favor what may 
be labellad a power model of bureaucracy. He 
feels that emphasis on human relations, inter- 
personal insight, permissive forms of super- 
vision, participative decision making, and so on 
obscures the central fact that modern bureauc- 
racies censist of categorized, reciprocally de- 
pendent sub-populations, most of whose mem- 
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bers must resign themselves to careers in that 
category and whose interests therefore lie in a 
power struggle with other categories, each 
similarly emphasizing its uniqueness and indis- 
pensability, Conflict is institutionalized. 
Crozier sees the leaders of bureaucracies as 
captives of the system, largely confined to 
judicial, arbitrational functions. But the organ- 
ization and its leaders are relieved from life 
sentences by the occasional need for techno- 
logical re-organization. The astute leader seizes 
(or perhaps manfactures) the occasion to revise 
as many of the administrative rules as he can, 


Seen in this way, crises are essential for organi- ` 


zational functioning rather than calamities. 

In the third section Crozier treats the organi- 
zation as part of a larger national cultural 
system. He shows how more pervasive French 
cultural norms and values manifest themselves 
in the organization and how the organization 
-reinforces “characteristic” French forms of in- 
teraction in other institutions—for instance, 
the “legalism,” “formalism” . and passionate 
defensiveness of one’s role and one’s position 
in disputes. This is contrasted with societies in 
which commitment to collective goals is more 
prominent. He feels that the political system 
and individual bureaucracies operate on closely 
similar lines. This includes reliance on too- 
distant leaders who can change the system of 
rigidly defined rights and duties only through 
crises. Hence, he thinks, excessive conservatism 
alternates with radical reform. 

This is a rich and fascinating book, a lesson 
to us all in its breadth, insight and daring. It 
would be pernickety to worry about the author’s 
generalizations, value statements, fondness for 
metaphor and so on. One gains rather than 
loses by knowing where he stands. This is a full 
book and most readers will, as with all import- 
ant works, take much of personal value 
from it. 

CYRIL SOFER 

Cambridge University, England 


Sociologists at Work: Essays on the Craft of 
Social Research. Edited by Pamir E. Ham- 
MOND. New York and London: Basic Books, 
1964. x, 401 pp. $7.50. 


As every researcher knows, there is more to 
doing research than is dreamt of in philosophies 
of science, and texts in methodology offer an- 
swers to only a fraction of the problems one 
encounters. The best laid research plans run 
up against unforseen contingencies in the collec- 
tion and analysis of data; the data one collects 
-may prove to have little to do with the hy- 
pothesis one set out to test; unexpected findings 
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inspire new ideas. No matter how carefully one 
plans in advance, research is designed in the 
course of its execution. The finished monograph 
is the result of hundreds of decisions, large and 
small, made while the research is under way, 
and our standard texts do not give us proce- 
dures and techniques for making those decisions. 

Hammond has collected 11 chronicles of re- 
search as it is done, as opposed to how it is 
often said to be done, containing a wealth of 
informed discussion by experienced researchers 
on a large number of the problems encountered 
in carrying a project through from the first 
idea to the published monograph. The chronicles 
cover the whole range of methods used by con- 
temporary sociologists, proving that no method 
has a monopoly on inspiration and insight: 
library research (Udy and Bellah), surveys 
(Wright and Hyman, Coleman and Davis), ob- 
servational field work (Blau, Dalton, Riesman 
and Watson, and Geer), and studies using a mix- 
ture of methods (Lipset and Fox). 

These inside stories make fascinating and 
entertaining reading, just as the editor promises 
they will, but, beyond that, they are instructive. 
It is a comfort to know that others, too, suffer 
depression when their data do not fit a favorite 
idea and they must fight their way through to 
a new conception. It is helpful to know that 
other researchers, in the rush of daily activity, 
forget for a moment their overall plan and 
must rearrange and improvise to replace the 
data they did not earlier think important enough 
to go after or to get their data into proper form 
for the analysis they had forgotten they in- 
tended to do. It is a relief to find others wres- 
tling with the same ethical problems and to see 
how they have resolved them. It is refreshing 
to discover some of our best contemporary re- 
searchers responding, just like the rest of us, 
to a host of factors that have nothing to do 
with the logic of research. In addition, the 
chronicles suggest a large number of problems 
worthy of further investigation and analysis: 
the role of the graduate department’s idiosyn- 
cratic characteristics in shaping student research 
topics; the similarly influential role of the de- 
sires and actions of those one studies and of 
those who finance the research; problems of 
team research and research carried on within 
large research organizations; the many forms 
that scientific knowledge can take; and so on, 
ad infinitum. 

Sociologists at Work will have, as Hammond 
intends it to have, a therapeutic effect, perhaps 
most importantly on students. Students are al- 
most always more doctrinaire than their teach- 
ers (a generalization, no doubt, with a good 
many exceptions), and at the same time more 
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frightened of doing something wrong, more 
willing to believe that all is lost and less willing 
to engage in the necessary improvisation and 
readjustment of plans that characterizes pro- 
fessional research. It may help them, and thus 
their teachers, to know how the authors of the 
monographs they read really worked. ^ 

I must take issue with one point made by 
Hammond and reiterated by some of the chron- 
iclers. He suggests that, social research being 
what it is, we can never escape the necessity 
to improvise, the surprise of the unexpected, 
our dependence on inspiration. He makes the 
mistake, I think, of dividing the research proc- 
ess too rigidly into that which can be codified 
and put into methods books and that which 
must be left to chance and individual gift. It 
is possible, after all, to reflect on one’s diffi- 
culties and inspirations and see how they could 
be handled more rationally the next time 
around. In short, one can be methodical about 
matters that earlier had been left to chance and 
improvisation, and thus cut down the area of 
guesswork. Some of the pieces in this book 
(particularly those by Dalton, Udy and Geer) 
move in this direction, and I hope that others 
will be inspired by these excellent chronicles to 
go even farther in codifying the art of social 
science. 

Howagp S. BECKER 
Northwestern University 


The Measurement of Delinquency. By THors- 
TEN SELLIN and Magvin E. Wotrcanc. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1964. 423 
pp. $8.95. 

This volume presents the most comprehen- 
sive and systematic effort ever made to measure 
the phenomena classified under the elusive label 
of delinquency. In terms of measurement theory 
and statistical method it is the most sophisti- 
cated effort ever undertaken. 

At least as far back as the 17th century, a 
need was expressed in England “to know the 
measure of vice and sin in the nation.” Not 
until the 19th century were “moral statistics” 
developed at all systematically, however, and 
since then scholars, administrators, and’ practi- 
tioners have struggled to find better measures. 
Concern has shifted from “moral health” to the 
very practical problem of measuring the effec- 
tiveness of preventive and treatment ‘efforts, 
and to etiology. Many of the issues are the 
same: what do to about “hidden” violations; 
what offenses are most reliably reported; how 
to take into account qualitative elements of 
offensive behavior; what population base is 
most -relevant jor the computation of delin- 
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quency rates, and so on. Most of the answers 
arrived at by. Sellin and Wolfgang are not new, 
but their implementation is. They settle on 
police descriptions of delinquency events as the 
best source of data; on the familiar grounds 
that legal labels are inadequate, and that “the 
value of a crime rate for index purposes de- 
creases as the distance from the crime itself, 
in terms of procedure, increases” (p. 31). Index 
offenses are chosen on the basis of the likeli- 
hood that they will be reported: serious injuries 
to accepted social values, not of a consensual na- 
ture or dependent on the police activity for their 
discovery, induce “the greatest desire on the 
part of the victims or other aroused citizens to 
bring the offenses to the notice of public authori- 
ties” (p. 61). “Juvenile status” offenses thus 
are eliminated, and seriousness, defined in terms 
of the presence or absence, and the degree, of 
phvsical injury to persons, and the degree of 
loss or damage to property, is adopted as the 
criterion for measurement. 

The research setting was the Juvenile Aid 
Division of the Philadelphia Police. The authors 
carefully describe the assumptions underlying 
their research design, and the procedure by 
which they selected a 10 per cent sample of 
cases from appropriate police units, yielding 
1,313 offenses involving 2,094 delinquents. 
These were the cases used in developing the 
index. z 

Basing their theory for scaling delinquent 
events on work in psychophysics, Sellin and 
Wolfgang reasoned that consensus among 
“theoretically meaningful and large social 
groups” might produce “a series of weighted 
values that would have validity” (p. 237). Some 
141 events were listed, involving combinations 
of variables related to bodily injury or its ab- 
sence, and property loss or damage. From 
a “trial-run” rating of these events by 17 sub- 
jects using a seven-point, equal-interval scale 
of seriousness, 21 events were chosen (three for 
each of the seven scale positions), “whose 
medians represented the midpoint of the cate- 
gory and whose variability was at a minimum” 
(p. 247). For theoretical and practical reasons, 
251 university students, 310 police officers, and 
all 64 Pennsylvania juvenile court judges were 
chosen as raters for the larger project. An 11- 
point category scale and a magnitude estimation 
scale were employed with subjects randomly 
chosen from these groups. All subjects rated 
the 21 events chosen on the basis of the trial 
run. Other offenses were randomly grouped and 
ordered so that no subject rated more ‘than a 
total of 51 offenses. : 

Ratings on both types of scales were care- 
fully compared and the conclusion reached that 
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“all the raters . . . tended to so assign the 
magnitude estimations that the seriousness of 
the crimes is evaluated in a similar way, with- 
out significant differences, by all the groups.... 
A pervasive social agreement about what is seri- 
ous and what is not appears to emerge, and this 
agreement transcends simple qualitative con- 
cordance; it extends to the estimated numerical 
degree of seriousness of these ofenses” (p. 268). 
Ratings were then examined for purposes of 
deriving scores, and event characteristics that 
failed to differentiate in terms of seriousness 
- were eliminated. The net result is a series of 
weighted scores which, the authors assert, “con- 
stitute a ratio scale and . . . the numbers repre- 
sent the degrees of seriousness attributed to 
certain properties of delinquent events” (p. 
291). The final three chapters are devoted to 
discussion and instructions concerning indexing 
delinquency by the scoring system thus derived, 
consideration of reliability, validity, and gen- 
eral theoretical and measurement issues. 
Clearly the Sellin-Wolfgang index is superior 
for social bookkeeping purposes to any system 
now in operation or likely to be for some time. 
Yet one wonders whether the “single measuring 
rod” of seriousness is adequate for some types 
of etiological inquiry. The index is unlikely to 
be helpful for developmental studies, for ex- 
ample, because it excludes the very minor de- 
linquent events comprising the bulk of early 
delinquency involvement. Most theories are 
concerned with types of behavior rather than 
aggregate seriousness, but even with respect to 
seriousness, the authors recognize special prob- 
lems in scoring multiple-offender events, prob- 
lems that are especially important for under- 
standing juvenile delinquency because so much 
of it is collective in nature. And, despite the 
care taken to choose for index purposes offenses 
not dependent on police detection for being re- 
ported, studies suggest that what is entered in 
the police record still depends on police deci- 
sions, which are influenced by a variety of fac- 
tors, including a youngster’s grooming and 
demeanor, his past record, and his race. Alas, 
“further research” still is needed, as Sellin and 
Wolfgang concede. They are to be congratulated 
for making a signal contribution to a difficult 
cause, and for clarity and candor of exposition. 
James F. Snort, Jz. 
Washington State University 


The Crowd in History: A Study of Popular Dis- 
turbances in France and England, 1730-1848. 
By Gzorce Rupt. New York; London; and 
Sydney: John Wiley & Sons, 1964. ix, 281 
pp. $5.95 (paper $2.95). 

Crowds have the fascination of cobras. To 
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Plato’s mind—and many after him—the crowd 
incessantly threatened a democratic state, be- 
cause of every man’s “lawless wild-beast nature, 
which peers out in sleep.” George Rudé rejects 
this daemonic depiction of the crowd, and its 
political implications as well. His Crowd in 
History argues that crowds that took “politi- 
cally significant” action in France and England 
during the 12 decades split by 1789 formed and 
acted in broadly rational ways, attracted the 
solid little people, rather than the riffraff or the 
uprooted, bore the mark of the workaday habits 
and preoccupations of their members, and 
changed in a direction that tells us much about 
what ordinary people experienced in the shift 
from pre-industrial to early industrial life. 
This compact book takes a place between 
intensive studies of popular participation in 
brief periods or particular incidents and the 
perennial general schemes treating the evolu- 
tion of political action over the course of in- 
dustrialization. It includes few generalizations, 
more shrewd observations, many facts. Two 
thirds of the book deals with particular sets of 
incidents: rural and urban riots of the 18th 
century, labor disputes (including the machine- 
breaking loosely called “Luddism”) before, dur- 
ing and after the French Revolution, other 
disturbances of the early Revolution, conserva- 
tive protests of the same period, the colorful 
appearances of “Captain Swing” and “Rebecca’s 
Daughters” in England and Wales after 1830, 
and—-at the point of transition, in Rudé’s view, 
to more modern forms of political action— 
Chartism in England, the revolution of 1848 
in France. The accounts are concise, informa- 
tive and lively, the maps excellent. The last 
part of the book offers reflections on the com- 
position of these crowds, their motives and be- 
liefs, the most common sequences of events, 
and the conditions of their success or failure. 
The sources of which Rudé shows himself 
such a master have only recently attracted 
serious historical attention, These interroga- 
tions, enumerations and police reports reveal 
not the elite, but the ordinary participants in 
violent conflicts. For that reason, and because 
(like many sociological sources) they yield their 
fullest information only when cumulated, even 
quantified, such sources should catch the imagi- 
nation of sociologists. Their drawback is that 
they concentrate on the event itself, leading to 
the construction of a typical natural history for 
each major class of events, while inhibiting 
analysis of negative cases, or of underlying so- 
cial changes. The Crowd in History stresses the 
distinction between economic, political and reli- 
gious “motives” but has rather little to. say 
about persistent social strains; it identifies the 
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common precipitants of crowd action but leaves . 


obscure the kinds of social settings which most 
often saw such action; it points up the beliefs 
of the moment without linking them very firmly 
to longer-term transformations of ideology or 
class consciousness. Rudé is so interested in 
destroying monolithic notions of the crowd that 
he often disappoints the reader by ending with 
something like the “rich variety of motives 
and beliefs” or the observation that leaders 
were “men of differing personalities and social 
0 oe 2? 

Still, he presents two fundamental ideas about 
the relations between crowd and society. The 
first: as societies moved from pre-industrial to 
industrial the predominant forms of crowd ac- 
tion shifted from the localism, backward orien- 
tation and episodic quality of rural bread riots 
or small-town attacks on machines to more com- 
plex, durable, politically articulate, forward- 
looking movements. The second: the shapes 
and actions of crowds express the societies that 
produce them; routine concourses of men turn 
into destructive outbreaks; the rules and ration- 
alities of everyday life, far from evaporating, 
reappear accentuated in collective actions; riots, 
and even revolutions, show the continuation of 
ordinary politics by extraordinary means. So 
much for the “lawless wild-beast nature.” As 
he hammers at these mam arguments, Rudé 
sends out a shower of sparks, Among other 
things, he tells us how common were costumed 
raids at the time of the Boston Tea Party, 
shows how regularly the idea of a just price 
figured in bread riots, suggests that the sym- 
pathies of the government forces may have 
been the crucial determinants of a crowd’s suc- 
cess or failure, and gives us an idea why women 
disappeared from politically significant crowds 
after being in the thick of them during the 18th 
century. Rudé hesitates to schematize, and bor- 
rows little from sociologists. Yet his rich, solid 
work urges sociologists to integrate this new 
understanding of the crowd with existing ideas 
of industrialization, and to test whether current 
theories of collective behavior account for the 
crucial, compelling vagaries of the crowd in 
western history. 

Caantes TILty 

Harvard University and 

Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 


The Making of the English Working Class. By 


E. P. Tsomeson. New York: Pantheon 


Books, 1964. 848 pp. $15.00 


The first of three sections in the book deals 
with the continuing traditions of the 18th cen- 
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tury which characterized popular culture and 
greatly affected the Jacobin agitation of the 
1790's. The second examines specific groups of 
workers in terms of their experience during 
the Industrial Revolution and, among other 
things, attempts to assess the arguments con- 
cerning the development of the standard of 
living during this period. The third part, mak- 
ing up the remaining half of the book, deals 
with the story of “plebeian Radicalism” up to 
1832. With this survey of political agitation and 
conditions of life in the period from 1790 to 
1832 the author proposes to present the full 
range of experiences through which English 
workers, artisans, and yeoman passed, and the 
ideas they expressed, in the process of changing 
from masses of people into a working class. 

Thompson views his work “as a biography of 
the English working class from its adolescence 
until-its early manhood.” He opposes abstrac- 
tions, specifically sociological ones, that pre- 
sume to discuss class in the absence of full at- 
tention to the actual relations among men at a 
given time. By class he understands, therefore, 
not a category to which certain qualities or ac- 
tions can be attributed, but an “historical phe- 
nomenon ... which Acppens when some men, 
as a result of common experiences (inherited or 
shared), feel and articulate the identity of their 
interests as between themselves, and as against 
other men whose interests are different from 
(and usually opposed to) theirs” (p. 9, my ital- 
ics). Though this definition owes much to 
Marr, as does the idea of examining the experi- 
ence from 1780 to 1832 as the prototype of a 
“working class in the making,” the author’s 
treatment is original and independent. He pre- 
sents an imposing body of evidence especially 
notable for its inclusion of the “blind alleys, 
the lost causes and losers themselves” and hence 
in pointed contrast to those who would remem- 
ber only the successful. 

This is the most extensive presentation of 
what is known about the life and the social 
movements among English lower strata for the 
indicated period, as.far as I know. A specialist 
in these materials would be required to give 
a proper assessment of the sources used and 
the coverage attempted. Social scientists inter- 
ested in the period will benefit greatly from 
the full and reasoned consideration -of' such 
standard topics as the Luddite Riots, Cobbett’s 
or Carlile’s or Owen’s special contribution to 
working-class. culture, 
laws, and many, many others. But with all the 
respect due to the author’s indefatigable efforts 
the reader may in the end complain of a lack 
of guidance. Thompson fails to ask questions 
of his material that would enable him to struc- 
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ture it clearly. Instead he proceeds on an 
assumption lying outside the scope of his book, 
that by 1832 a self-conscious working class had 
emerged, and he then traces the life-history 
of that emergence. He firmly rejects the re- 
ification of the class concept, which is fine. 
But by using a narrative method to present ma- 
terials that frequently lack a skeleton frame- 
work of chronology, he creates the impression 
of a saga, and indeed he employs a biographical 
methaphor to characterize his work. Many in- 
dividual parts of this study are excellent, but 
there is not enough coherence in the whole. 
For all the hazards of conceptualization, with- 
out it history is trackless—and very long. 
REINHARD BENDIX 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Managing of Organisations: The Adminis- 
trative struggle. By BERTRAND M. Gross. 
Vols. I and I. New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe; London: Collier-Macmillan, 1964. 
xxviii, 463 pp. and xx, 467-971 pp. $19.95. 


Printed on superior paper and dressed for 
bibliophiles, this significant work moves 
through 32 encyclopedic chapters. The author is 
that rare person who can transmute a wide 
administrative experience into a rewarding per- 
spective for others. 

He aims to consolidate existing progress in 
the study of administrative organizations and 
to develop a practice-oriented general theory of 
administration. Having moved from govern- 
mental administration to the freedom of univer- 
sity posts, he freely criticizes intellectuals for 
their lack of imagination and synthesizing abil- 
ity, and practitioners for not seeing the practi- 
cal value of theory. In a spirit of “combined 
pragmatism and humanism” he draws on all 
pertinent fields, old and current. He acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to particular specialists 
in political science, business administration, 
economics, sociology, psychology, psychiatry, 
anthropology, law, philosophy, the military, and 
educational administration. He assesses the con- 
tributions of these fields in a chapter and adds 
those of the mathematicians, natural scientists, 
engineers, medical men, belle-lettrists, informa- 
tion theorists, cyberneticists, operations re- 
searchers, decision theorists, and general system 
theorists. The interdisciplinary effort becomes 
psychoanalytic in Chapter 14, “The Human Be- 
ings.” Gross is aware of the problem of unify- 
ing this melange of perspectives, for during the 
eight-year task he received “uninhibited criti- 
cism” and “caustic comments” 
couragement. 

His attempt is generally successful for our 
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interests, especially in the chapters on “An 
Action-Theory Marriage,” “The Dispersion of 
Power in Organizations,’ “Threats to Man- 
kind,” “The Conflict-Cooperation Nexus,” “The 
Power-Authority-Responsibility Triangle,” “The 
Matrix of Purposes,’ “The Observance of 
Codes,” and the two chapters on rationality. 

Supporting his view that the process approach 
is basic to administrative thought—‘“the tune 
and the words are the same, only the voices are 
different”—Gross gives three chapters to the 
“Ancestors,” and “The Pioneers,” old and new. 
Among the ancestors he considers Moses, Con- 
fucius and other Chinese, Plato, Aristotle, Kau- 
tilya, Machiavelli, and others up to Saint-Si- 
mon. Specialists on Machiavelli might not sup- 
port the unqualified statements that The Prince 
is “extremely realistic,” and that Machiavelli 
stressed that “the end justifies the means,” but 
Gross does a real service in reviving Henry 
Taylor’s The Statesman. 

Frederick Taylor, Henri Fayol, Max Weber, 
Luther Gulick, and Lyndall Urwick are treated 
as early pioneers; Mary Follett, Elton Mayo 
and Fritz Roethlisberger, Chester Barnard, and 
Herbert Simon as the newer. 

Developing natural paradoxes throughout his 
work, Gross seeks to show that formal aspects 
of organization do not lack “human qualities.” 
He analyzes the consequences of specialist-ad- 
ministrator combinations, criticizes the “alleged 
experts” who think large organizations can 
function without ambiguity or duplication, and 
compares hierarchies. He sees polyarchy as the 
decentralizing agent facilitating necessary hori- 
zontal relations in the hierarchy, and centraliza- 
tion and decentralization as coexisting, comple- 
mentary aspects of organization. - 

The chapter on informal aspects leans heavily 
on sociology. Treatment of “role facets” —Nay- 
sayers, Rule-blinkers, Regulars and Isolates, 
Climbers and Stickers, Laissez-faires, Imperson- 
als, Charismatics, etc-—leads to a diagram and 
analysis of the dispersion of power, ending with 
suggestions for achieving organizational democ- 
racy. Since most of the chapters implicitly re- 
veal euphemisms and informalities, the more 
formal treatment of the informal does not come 
off as well as one might expect. 

Two perceptive chapters deal with the play 
on the organization of the environment (clients, 
suppliers, adversaries, etc.), in terms of re- 
sources, social organization, and structures of 
power and of value. 

Gross’ administrative life is more evident 
in Volume Two. Part V, “The Purposes,” em- 
braces 11 chapters dealing with satisfaction of 
interests, output (services and goods, quality 
and quantity, operations and functions), effi- 
ciency, organizational viability, mobilization of 
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resources, and rationality—and its traps. Part 
VI looks to the future of administration as a 
profession and a science. He reinforces his effort 
with a bibliography of abstracts of about 150 
empirical studies and a general bibliography of 
26 pages. : 

Gross’s occupational background, his recourse 
to criticism, clarity, careful pointing of para- 
doxes, and power to synthesize, make this work 
stand alone. Having listened to so many special- 
ists, he sees as his major flaw a “built-in super- 
ficiality.” But having admitted so much, he 
gives the specialist little to criticize. Some- 
times he quotes ambiguous statements when his 
own paraphrase would have been superior. He 
utilizes a multitude of literary and philosophic 
figures for illustrative and’ logical purposes, 
but omits many of them—and lists incompletely 
some he rates highly—from his name index. 
He decries neologisms but quotes aphorisms in 
French. But his greatest error, perhaps, is the 
hope that “the time may not be too far off 
when this book will have become hopelessly 
out-of-date.” 

MELVILLE DALTON 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Principles of Organisation. By THEODORE Cap- 
Low. New York; Chicago; and Burlingame: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, 1964. xi, 383 pp. 
$6.95. 


In defining and explaining the term organiza- 
tion, Caplow excludes some social systems as 
non-organizations, e.g., social classes, cliques, 
play groups, and interest groups ‘that lack 
rosters. .He sees informal organization as “some- 
thing essentially incongruous,” and settles for 
the usage that formal and informal activities 
are elements of organizations, never the whole. 

After chapters on the taxonomy and anatomy 
of organizations, he presents an analytical 
model. The model is presumably not bound by 
time or place, and is thought to describe an or- 
ganization’s continuing adjustments to its envi- 
ronment. An acronym, SIVA, is the key to the 
model, which is based on four interfunctioning 
variables: status, interaction, valence (mutual 
attractiveness), and activity. Variants of these 
basic variables are used in successive chapters. 
Caplow hopes that the model can predict 
changes (not as probable, but as correct or in- 
correct) throughout systems of other variables. 
The SIVA variables are thought to be in stable 
equilibrium for small changes and unstable 
equilibrium for large changes. Illustrating the 
model, Caplow states the necessary assumptions 
and sets up the variables for given problems in 
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tables to show the possible change in any one 
variable as the others are held constant. 

Another set of variables—stability, integra- 
tion, volunicrism (similar to morale), achieve- 
meni—is used to analyze organizational effec- 
a third set for “organizational 
improvement.” Here the literature on the “cor- 
porate creed of ‘belongingness’” is treated in 
terms of managerial attempts to maintain strati- 
fication, integration, voluntarism and achieve- 
ment. Less sure of corporate trends than he is 
the processes, Caplow sees the corporation as 
“a serviceable monster—alarming, indispensable, 
and sometimes comical as well.” 

In a chapter on real and imaginary utopias, 
the author analyzes four documented attempts 
at Utopia—the Oneida Community, a convent, 
the Israeli Kibbutz, and the Hutterite Brother- 
hood—with the variables for effectiveness. He 
concludes that “Human nature is evidently not 
too selfish or individualistic to stand this kind 
of discipline,” i.e., utopian rule rigor. His pros 
and cons understress the fact that these mi- 
norities prefer the price of their chosen con- 
formity to life in the outer world, and the goals 
they seek are not sought by the multitudes— 
except Oneida’s hedonism under selfish condi- 
tions. : 

In the final chapter, “Organized Conflict,” 
Caplow notes the lack of a sociological analy- 
sis of a battle but does not note the participant 
Aide-de-camp Frank Haskell’s moving account 
of Gettysburg, which points the problems of 
getting such an analysis. Conflict is analyzed 
through another set of variables: subjugation, 
insulation, violence, and attrition. Caplow re- 
fines some of his earlier thought about con- 
flict patterns as episodic, continuous and termi- 
nal. 


This reader wondered why industrial and 
colonial organizations were used so exclusively 
to illustrate ethnic exclusiveness, while the docu- 
mented Papacy was not mentioned—its heads 
were long ethnically varied, but have not been 
for four centuries. (Caplow notes Renaissance 
Papal nepotism in another connection.) Re- 
viewers from other fraternities may want to 
rename the chapter on Organizational Sets 
“Status and Prestige Sets,” so dependent is 
the chapter on these concepts, and to tease 
Caplow for hiding Mark Twain behind his real 
name. The implication (pp. 237-38) that out- 
put restriction is limited to subordinates should 
be altered to include related practices by man- 
agers, experts, and even scientists. 

- Caplow makes a notable effort to define terms 
and be objective. He calls his model “extraordi- 
narily crude and ‘clumsy,”. but too much refine- 
ment could lead to ad hoc ungeneralizability. 
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Used with caution, avoiding a historical extrac- 
tion of data, elusive referents, and coercion by 
acronyms, the model permits flexible inquiry 
from a promising base. But used carelessly, it 
might go the. way of the Four Wishes and be- 
come stereotyped, inadequate, visionary and 
aphoristic. 


` 


MELVILLE DALTON 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The Dynamics of Interpersonal Behavior. By 
ABRAHAM ZALEZNIK. and Davi Moment. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1964, ix, 
520 pp. $7.95. 


Casebook on Interpersonal Behavior in Organi- 
sations. By ABRAHAM ZALEZNIK and Davip 
Moment. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1964.-xvi, 587 pp. No price indicated. 


Justice Holmes once said that, “Science 
makes major contributions to minor needs.” 
With these two books, a theoretical text and 
a case book, Zaleznik and Moment challenge 
Holmes by addressing themselves to some of 
contemporary society's most pressing needs: 
how men should organize themselves to maxi- 
mize effectiveness, satisfaction, and productiv- 
ity; problems of leadership, change, individual 
development, group and organizational identity, 
structure, development and control; how the 
behavioral sciences can be utilized to inform 
men of affairs. 

The first part of Dynamics, “Group and In- 
terpersonal Process,” includes chapters on group 
identity, group development and group control 
mechanisms, and work and affect in groups. 
Part Two, “Interpersonal Dynamics,” contains 
one chapter on roles in groups and two chapters 
on personality dynamics and how these influ- 
ence role-taking and role-playing. Part Three 
considers organizational behavior in terms of 
environmental constraints, productivity, and 
satisfaction, and Part Four covers the topics of 
leadership and change. 

Zaleznik and Moment, both professors at the 
Harvard Business School, developed these 
books over the years in their courses on the 
art and science of management. In their words, 
“, . we personally approve of and welcome 
this real change in emphasis toward a behavioral 
scientific approach to the understanding of 
human behavior at work.” American business 
schools have been the most imaginative and vig- 
orous in applying the behavioral sciences to 
professional development, and these books sup- 
port this trend. The authors’ intellectual milieu 
includes the empirical-experimental tradition of 
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Roethlisberger and Mayo, the “concrete sociol- 
ogy” of Henderson and Homans, and White- 
head's zeal for the application of knowledge. 
All of these influences are mirrored in these 
books, along with a noticeable new psychoana- 
lytic slant that always enlivens (and at times 
confuses) the text. 

Generally speaking, the authors demonstrate 
that the behavioral sciences can illuminate the 
complex workings of the human organization. 
I was particularly impressed with the compe- 
tence and care, humility and vigor, as. well as 
the clarity with which the authors approached 
their task. The cases, too, deserve more than 
the customary approving nod. I found them 
well-chosen and rewarding in terms of their ana- 
lytic and conceptual yield. 

The authors take care to remind us that they 
are opposed to the woolly idealists of the “old 
human relations school” who substitute moral- 
ity and ideals for logic, action for analysis, and 
guts for brains. Like Freud, who once said that 
the Leipzig Philistines “spread ideals, as it 
were, like butter on bread,” they eschew easy 
idealism. I think they overdo this a bit, occa- 
sionally sounding like behavioral science cops 
who want to “stamp out bad thinking.” 

More serious is a basic theoretical conflict . 
floating through the book so lazily and openly, 
like a “let-up pitch,” that it’s a wonder the 
authors didn’t knock it out of the critics’ reach. 
It is, I suspect, due to their theoretical transi- 
tion from the organisation, group or role as the 
significant unit of analysis to a psychoanalytic 
focus on the individual. The transition is awk- 
ward, jor rather than demonstrating the inter- 
dependencies and dialectics of the process, the 
result is a serious case of split vision, with one 
eye on the biological unit and the other on the 
social unit. The chapters on personality dynam- 
ics, for example, exist partly to explain role 
performances, yet these chapters have, very lit- 
tle in common with the one on role. 

A chapter on group and interpersonal proc- 
esses discusses the structure of sentiments along 
“interactionist” lines in some detail, but two 
chapters later “affect” is discussed in a psycho- 
analytic manner without any clear recognition 
that affects and sentiments have a lot in com- 
mon, Incidentally, both discussions are illumi- 
nating and fruitful. They just should be on 
speaking terms. 

If the individual and group can be- integrated 
or at least reconciled, this text and case book 
will achieve eminence as a “major contribution 
to man’s major needs.” 

Warren G. Bennis . 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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Max Weber cum Geddchinis: Materialien und 
Dokumente sur Bewertung von Werk ‘und 
Persõnlichkeit. Edited by RENE Konic and 
JOHANNES WINCKELMANN, Supplement No. 
7. Koln und Opladen: Kõlner Zeitschrift für 
Soziologie und Sostalpsychologie, 1963. 488 
pp. No price indicated, paper. 

The centenary of Weber’s birth in 1964 oc- 
curred in the midst of an intensified concern 
with Webers place in the intellectual and 
political history of. our time. Historians, poli- 
tical scientists, philosophers and. even sociolo- 
gists are presently creating a rapidly growing 
literature, which deals only marginally with 
the aspects of Weber’s work most influential in 
the United States. This commemorative volume, 
together with Edward Baumgarten’s annotated 
collection of documents and writings (Max 
Weber: Werk und Person. Tübingen: Mohr, 
1964), contributes importantly to an under- 
standing of the many facets of Weber’s person- 
ality. In writing her husband’s biography and 
in saving the manuscript of Wirtschaft und 
Gesellschaft, Marianne Weber shaped the inter- 
pretation of person and work for over three 
decades. Recently, however, considerable bio- 
graphical and editorial reinterpretations and 
revisions have become both feasible and urgent. 

Paul Honigsheim’s reminiscences of Weber 
at Heidelberg, the principal essay in the volume 
under review, will from now on be indispens- 
able reading in addition to the earlier biography. 
Honigsheim (1885-1963) deals not only with 
the intellectual antecedents of Weber’s work 
but with Weber’s extensive personal relations 
with colleagues and students of diverse nation- 
alities and widely differing political persuasions. 
These were the years when Weber was not 
teaching, but despite this, and perhaps because 
of it, his house was an intellectual meeting 
ground in a manner all but extinct today. 
The hundred-page memoir describes Weber’s 
place vis-a-vis the various currents, schools and 
cliques in historiography, jurisprudence, eco- 
nomics, theology, sociology and the arts, par- 
ticularly his position in the so-called Southwest 
German School. A wealth of anecdotes reveals 
much about the splendors and the seamier side 
of German academic life as well as about the 
uniqueness of Heidelberg before 1914, then the 
most liberal and cosmopolitan university in 
Germany. Through Honigsheim’s eyes, Weber 
emerges as an even blunter critic than in his 
wife’s more cautious public portrayal; at the 
same time he also appears somewhat less 
“Olympian.” Although Honigsheim was very 
close to the Webers, he retained a critical dis- 
tance, which may have been rooted in his 
partly French background and which fore- 
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shadowed his later pacifist period. As it hap- 
pened, his memoir became his own legacy: he 
died the day after finishing the draft. 

Unintentionally, the volume also became a 
testimonial to Theodor Heuss, the first Presi- 
dent of the Federal Republic, who before his 
own death late in. 1963 proposed the inclusion 
of the Weber necrologues, which express a good 
deal of the anxiety of liberal! minds about the 
precariousness of German democracy and which, 
as René König suggests, retain some of their 
relevance to the present day. 

In addition to Honigsheim’s, the book con- 
tains briefer reminiscences, which Johannes 
Winckelmann gathered from survivors among 
Weber’s contemporaries, and older reviews by 
renowned colleagues such as Heinrich Rickert 
and Friedrich Meinecke. 

Several more recent assessments conclude the 
volume. Helpful, on subject matter which is 
relatively unfamiliar to sociologists are the 
analyses of Weber's sociology of music by 
Alphons Silbermann and of his sociology of law 
by Manfred Rehbinder. Most of the remaining 
contributions have to do with the sociology of 
religion: selections from Bendix and Nelson, 
and new essays by Willems on “Protestantism 
and Cultural Change in Brazil and Chile,” 
Savramis on “Weber’s Contribution to. the Un- 
derstanding of Orthodox Otherworldly Asceti- 
cism” and Yawata on “Sociological Studies of 
Religion in Japanese History.” 

GUENTHER ROTH 

State University of New York, 

Stony Brook 


Bureaucracy and Political Development, Edited 
by JosepH LaPatompara. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1963. xi, 487 pp. $8.50. 


Take a theme of great current interest such 
as the one indicated by the title of this volume. 
Survey your colleagues who are currently in- 
terested in these matters. Add some who can 
be induced to reflect on them. Bring them all 
together in a congenial setting on the condition 
that they prepare a paper for discussion. Make 
them revise their papers in the light of that 
discussion (though here editors and organizers 
are, I suspect, limited by academic diplomacy 
and the dilemma of “too many cooks”). A big 
volume of essays will be the end-product, re- 
flecting the ardors and pleasures of scholarship 
in the age of jet travel and foundation grants. 
It is not as awkward to compose a book like 
this as it is to review it, though the latter task 
would be easy, if the book were simply bad 
and the conference devoid of utility. 

The present case is a non-book containing 
some excellent contributions and much intellec- 
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tual disarray. Of the latter, the editor’s state- 
ment on p. 7 is, unfortunately, symptomatic: 
“The issues treated in this volume to some ex- 
tent require an accordion-like conceptualization 
of the bureaucracy.” Accordingly, La Palom- 
bara’s two introductory essays comprise what 
one subtitle suggests, namely “notes, queries, and 
dilemmas.” Actually, once one abandons the 
search for a common outlook and settles down 
to the divergent perspectives used, it is not 
difficult to find principles of coherence. 

One group of essays, in my judgment the best 
in this volume, are written by political scientists 
specializing in the study of public administra- 
tion. This field does not enjoy high esteem 
among the most advanced cadres of the social 
science fraternity, and admittedly it lacks theo- 
retical sophistication. But in the study of bu- 
reaucracy it has the inestimable advantage that 
its practitioners know how to analyze admin- 
istrative structures in their details. They firmly 
adhere to a concept of bureaucracy rather 
cavalierly belittled by some of their more ven- 
turesome colleagues as culture-bound and in- 
applicable even in Western countries. Accord- 
ingly, the reader of this volume should examine 
the essays contributed by Mborstein-Marx, 
Fainsod, Kingsley, Braibanti and Sharp as 4 
block, and thereby proceed from a broad re- 
evaluation of the Western experience to a study 
of Soviet Russia, Nigeria, Pakistan, and the 
special problems of international bureaucracies. 
Since this volume is dedicated to the study of 
“political development,” the articles. by Fainsod 
on Russia, Kingsley on Nigeria and Braibanti 
on Pakistan are to be recommended especially. 
They show very clearly that the use of the 
“Western type” as a point of reference is a 
great asset in analyzing administration under 
totalitarian rule or in contexts of “partial” mod- 
ernization, Carl Beck could have made his 
account of Czech administration more sys- 
tematic if he had followed this approach, espe- 
cially as Fainsod develops it in his study of 
Soviet administration. 

Higher levels of abstraction are attempted 
by Spengler, Eisenstadt, and Hoselitz. Spengler’s 
contribution contains an outline of the issues 
in economic theory which should be taken into 
account “when determining what the develop- 
mental role of bureaucracy might be in concrete 
situations” (p. 232)—a theme tangential to the 
sociological and political concerns of the other 
contributors. Eisenstadt discusses the political 
tasks to be accomplished by a bureaucracy in 
early and in later phases of modernization, but 
his analysis is obscured by numerous cross- 
references to his other writtings and a failure 
to -delimit clearly the problem he wishes to 
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discuss. Hoselitz tries to assimilate the study 
of bureaucracy into the analysis of political 
modernization adapted by Gabriel’ Almond 
from the Parsonian model of action systems. 
The argument is complex, but its major thesis 
is worth’ restating. Hoselitz emphasizes the 
parallelism between economic development and 
administrative modernization: both depend on 
the modification or abolition of existing institu- 
tions and their replacement by “social-structural 
differentiation” (p. 192). Accordingly, he crit- 
icizes Almond’s proposal of universal action- 
categories for all political processes, maintaining 
that complex administrative structures are dif- 
ferent in kind from their superficially analogous 
equivalents in the “goal-attainment sector” of 
simple,’ non-complex societies (pp. 178-79). 
This conclusion supports the wisdom of the 
“public administrationists” in hewing close to 
the “Western model” for analytic purposes, 
but it also raises questions about the utility of 
Hoselitz’s own more abstract. approach. 

The two remaining essays are erratic or self- 
consciously scientific. Riggs advances “para- 
doxical views” concerning the political role of 
government officials in “developing” countries. 
He moves back and forth between Western and 
non-Western experiences with bureaucracy, but 
he touches on too many problems to treat any 
of them thoroughly, so that this intrinsically 
promising exercise becomes bewildering. Some 
of his points are fascinating but move uncer- 
tainly between analysis and policy recommen- 
dation. For example, he notes the role of the 
spoils system in the growth of American parties 
and believes that in “developing” countries a 
certain use of government appointments for 
spoils might strengthen the party structure. 
This may be a good, paradoxical point, but in 
the absence of specifications it is an idle one. 
Jobn Dorsey follows Fred Cottrell and Leslie 
White in differentiating countries in terms of 
their energy consumption from inanimate 
sources. He gives a knowledgeable account of 
government in Viet Nam, but he intersperses 
his analysis of bureaucracy with occasional ref- 
erences to the effect of public disorder on energy 
consumption, a spurious precision adding 
nothing to the value of what is primarily a 
descriptive account. 

One comes away from this volume with new 
respect for the study of public administration, 
handled judiciously, but also with renewed 
scepticism about conferences and high abstrac- 
tions. - 
RENHAR BENDIX 
University of California, 


Berkeley 
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Academic Women. By Jessie BERNARD, Uni- 
versity Park, Pa.: Pennsylvania State Uni- - 


versity Press, 1964, xxv, 331 pp. $6.50. 


Dr. Samuel Johnson once remarked that 
women preachers, like dogs taught to walk on 
their hind legs, should be commended for their 
accomplishment rather than criticized for their 
lack of finesse. Women have long since been 
emancipated, however, and Dr. Jessie Bernard 
in her recent book on Academic Women has in 
my judgment rightly concluded that we have 
less need for apologetic, hortatory, pleading, or 
crusading treatises than for objective inquiry. 

As the author comments in her Preface, she 
writes as a sociologist. She begins by pointing 
out that women who earn the Ph.D. tend to 
come from higher social class backgrounds than 
do male Ph.D.’s, and—perhaps because they are 
more highly selected—are superior to their male 
counterparts in tested intelligence. Even so, 
academic women gravitate to the less prestigi- 
ous institutions for their employment, show 
comparatively little interest in research, are less 
productive in published work, and in general 
display fewer evidences of creativity in scholar- 
ship and science. Many of them are dedicated 
teachers, and are more interested in their stu- 
dents than are their male colleagues. 

Why should this be so? This is one of the 
basic questions Mrs. Bernard pursues through 
15 chapters and several appendixes of a volume 
which has more to say about women teachers 
and researchers than anything else yet pub- 
lished. Some of her data are familiar to so- 
ciologists and educationists, but she assem- 
bled materials from a wide variety of sources, 
including personal documents and little known 
studies, to throw light on a very involved sub- 
ject. 

The first chapter, “There Were Giants in 
Those Days,” perpetuates the sentiment that 
our early educational leaders, female no less 
than male, were almost invariably of greater 
stature than their successors, but otherwise the 
author’s approach is based on fact rather than 
fancy. Surprisingly, the peak period in the pro- 
portion of total faculty who were women was 
in the year 1879. Including the leading colleges 
for women, institutions have shown a steady 
decline of late in the proportion of women 
teachers. Analyzing the general situation, the 
author considers demand and supply factors, 
sexual differences in career patterns, variation 
in disciplinary and institutional distributions, 
teaching and research roles, competition and 
conflict. The final chapters deal with “Spinsters” 
and “Wives and Mothers’—statuses that are 
certainly more relevant to the central concerns 
of the volume than chapters on “Bachelors” and 
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“Husbands and Fathers” would be in a similar 
treatise on academic men. 

As David Riesman notes in his Introduction, 
Bernard uses a helpful metaphor in mention- 
ing that although the minds of men and women 


- are genetically alike, their bodily “packages” 


are so different that variant responses to com- 
mon processes of interaction are to be expected. 
Lest too much be attributed to biological dif- 
ferences, however, I think the study should 
have been broadened by a comparison with 
other occupations and other cultures. In Russia, 
for example, 75 per cent of the physicians 
are women, whereas only 6 per cent are in this 
country, Similarly, 47 per cent of professional 
staffs in Russian higher education are women, 
and only 20 per cent are in the United States, 
Or, to introduce another dimension, the per- 
centage of women in Who’s Who in America 
listings dropped from 8.5 in 1902 to 4 in a re- 
cent year. 

Academic Women represents the heuristic 
rather than the eristic view of a difficult and 
often controversial set of concerns, and for 
this the author is to be congratulated. Consid- 


„ering the scantness of'data on some of her cen- 


tral concerns and the want of appropriate 
analytical tools for handling some of the major 
problems, she has added much to our knowl- 
edge of how the collegiate environment affects 
women and our understanding of why they be- 
have as they do in it. 

a Locan WILSON 

American Council on Education 
Washington, D. C. 


Feminism and Family Planning in Victorian 
England. By J. A. and Otive Banxs. New 
York: Schocken Books, 1964. xi, 142 pp. 
$4.50. 


The basic question 'in Feminism and Family 


‘Planning in Victorian England is whether fem- 


inism contributed to the fall of the birth rate 
among the middle classes in Victorian England. 
Essentially, this study is a supplement to the 
1955 study by J. A. Banks—Prosperity and 
Parenthood. The authors consider that while 
the earlier study provided evidence that the ris- 
ing standard was a necessary condition for the 
adoption of family-planning ideas it could not 
show that it was a suficient condition as 


- well, Other factors that may also have con- 


tributed importantly to the acceptance of family 
planning ideas and methods would first have 
to be ruled out. One such factor was the femi- 
nist movement. i 

First of all, the Banks’ argue that no family- 
planning propaganda emanated -from the fem- 
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inist movement until the decline in family size 
was well under way. Feminists were more con- 
cerned with the fate of spinsters and widows 
or deserted and ill-used wives who had to make 
their own way in the world, and less interested 
in the problems of the ordinary wife and mother. 
Further evidence of the early disinterest, or 
perhaps even hostility, of the movement to 
family planning is indicated by the aloof stand 
most feminists took during the heated contro- 
versy surrounding the Bradlaugh-Besant trial 
in the 1870’s. A second point that the authors 
make is that attacks on feminism were not 
linked with attacks on family planning. Neither 
the feminists themselves nor their opponents 
associated the feminist movement with family 
planning. - 

Finally, the authors argue that the feminists’ 
attitude toward sex was not conducive to the 
support of family planning, at least so far as 
this involved the use of contraceptives. The 
feminists tended to view women as almost 
always the victims of men’s sexual desires, As 
such, the use of contraceptives (as opposed to 
“moral restraint,” for example) would be 
viewed as providing still greater opportunities 
for the sexual subordination of women to men. 

In conclusion, then, the authors return to the 
importance of the rising standard of living as 
the major factor promoting the acceptance of 
birth control. Their argument is generally that 
the unprecedented prosperity in the 1850-70 
period was accompanied by a very marked in- 
crease in the standard of living considered de- 
sirable and necessary by the middle classes. 
When prosperity declined after 1870 the Victor- 
jan middle-classes turned to family planning 
as a means of maintaining their elaborate style 
of life. In particular, the Banks’ stress that 
the woman was not solely responsible for the 
decision to plan family size. She may have been 
predisposed toward it by a desire to maintain 
a life of genteel leisure but her husband was 
equally interested in maintaining the family’s 
standard of living, and the husband still had a 
position of authority in the family. 

In general, this a very interesting and well 
written little book. The authors are sophisti- 
cated in the use of historical materials and, on 
the whole, they do not often make unwarranted 
inferences from their data. The conclusions 
seem somewhat anti-climactic, perhaps, partly 
because the findings are negative with respect 
to the effect of feminism on family planning 
and partly because the readers are not as well 
prepared in the introductory chapters as they 
might be to consider feminism as a possibly 
major factor in the birth control movement. 
Nevertheless, the book is a useful addition to 
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the literature on the social background of the 
control of fertility. . 
VALERIE C. KIncape 
University of Arizona 


La femme dans la société: son image dans dif- 
férents milieux socicux. By Marw-José and 
Paui-Henry CHomBarT pe Lauwe, Mri- 
cère Huovet, ELIA Perroy, and NoELLE 
Brsseret, Paris: Centre National de la Re- 
cherche Scientifique, 1963. 439 pp. Fr. 32.00. 


Paul-Henry Chombart de Lauwe began this 
study of the social image of woman in different 
strata of French society in 1957; Marie-José 
Chombart de Lauwe directed it during the anal- 
ysis of data. 

In the first chapter, the senior authors intro- 
duce a distinction between “perception” and 
“representation:” perception is an individual 
elaboration based on social experience and col- 
lective “representations,” while “representa- 
tion” proper is based on socially transmitted 
memory. Perception of a role is informed by 
its “social representation,” producing a social 
image which is the synthesis, so to speak, “of 
concept and percept.” f ' 

In her examination of the data (derived from 
interviews with 180 couples equally distributed 
among three social classes in both urban and 
suburban residential districts), Marie-José 
Chombart de Lauwe lets this conceptual frame- 
work guide her queries. For example, having 
found that the female respondents’ perception 
of change in the woman’s role is associated with 
social status, she asks whether such differential 
perception derives from social experience. It 
turns out that social origin and not the mobility 
experience of the present generation accounts 
for the perception of change; “social memory” 
rather than current experience is decisive here. 
Unfortunately, such applications of theory to 
research findings are never explicitly stated, but 
must be “discovered” by the reader. 

If this author’s otherwise competent analysis 
lacks integration between theory and research, 
the chapters by the other authors, in spite of 
much information and many good ideas, display 
too much methodological sloppiness and too 
little conceptual clarification. 

Quantitative and qualitative differences are 
presented sometimes in tabular form, some- 
times in figures in the text, and sometimes only 
descriptively without figures. Explanations of 
differences are too often ad koc, and cross tab- 
ulations are few and far between. Some exam- 
ples will illustrate the style in which data are 
presented: the point of view among many 
members of the working class, that boys and 
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girls should be educated differently, is explained 
by reference to social reality, i.e., by the fact 
that workers can hardly afford schooling for 
girls; in contrast, a similar point of view among 
the urban upper class is explained in terms of 
their “traditional conceptions,” i.e., by refer- 
ence to their value system (p. 119). Neither of 
these explanations is backed up by figures, nor 
are we given an actual breakdown of opinions 
on the subject in the different classes. Else- 
where, the traditional views of the urban upper 
class, as contrasted to the less traditional atti- 
tudes of its suburban counterparis (this time 
regarding the sharing of household chores}, are 
explained in terms of age difference between 
city dwellers and suburbanites (p. 168). Again 
there is no table; although percentage differ- 
ences in the opinion are given, as well as the 
age difference between the two residential 
areas, no cross-tabulation is presented to show 
how much age does in fact account for the 
difference. In other contexts, the traditional re- 
sponses of the urban upper class, in contrast to 
the less traditional responses of the suburban 
upper class, are also explained by reference to 
“way of life” and “parental origin” (p. 137). 
Not only are there no data to back this up, 
but the differences of opinion that these factors 
are supposed to explain are not even expressed 
in numbers. 

Nowhere is there a breakdown by occupa- 
tions. In the methodological chapter the occu- 
pational composition. of each of the six class 
categories is described, but no distribution is 
given. Nowhere is education controlled; the 
methodological chapter gives educational dif- 
ferences between urbanites and suburbanites 
in tabular form only for the working and the 
middle class; educational differences between 
urban and suburban upper class are presented 
with descriptive details but with little precise 
information. , 

The researchers have missed much of their 
opportunity. The effort that was put into gath- 
ering the data and formulating the conceptual 
framework, as well as the obviously high intel- 
lectual quality of all members of the team, 
could have made this book a major contribu- 
tion. 

Rose LAUB COSER 

McLean Hospital, Belmont, Mass. 


Community, Character and Civilization, By DON 
MARTINDALE, N, Y.: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1963. xii 467 pp. $7.50. 

This widely gauged volume of essays repre- 
sents a selection of Martindale's writings dur- 
ing the period 1947—1962. Written from the 
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viewpoint of the authors developing ideas 
about social behaviorism they offer no final 
formulation and attempt no complete synthesis. 
Among the topics discussed are “Sociological 
Theory and the Ideal Type,” “The Variety of 
the Human Family,” “The Theory of the City,” 
“Max Weber’s Sociology of Music,” “Sociology 
and Aesthetics,” and “Social Disorganization: 
The Conflict of Normative and Empirical Ap- 
proaches.” In addition, there is a newly pub- 
lished and rather extensive treatment of na- 
tional character and social structure, with pri- 
mary emphasis on Germany. 

One of the best of the previously published 
pieces is entitled, “Talcott Parsons’ Theoretical 
Metamorphosis from Social Behaviorism to 
Macrofunctionalism.” In this essay Martindale 
points out that functionalism explains social 
events from a point of view opposite to that of 
social behaviorism. The Social Behaviorists be- 
lieve that the only things that really exist are 
social acts. Consequently, group structures are 
fictions rather than entities having causal pow- 
ers. Martindale convincingly demonstrates that 
Parsons’ intellectual development went through 
three phases. In the first phase, signaled by 
“The Structure of Social Action,” Parsons was 
primarily a social behaviorist. Here his con- 
clusions are in all essentials identical with 
Weber’s. In the second phase, Parsons is more 
critical of Weber and receptive to Durkheim. 
His ultimate unit is not the social act but so- 
cial roles. As Martindale indicates, “The order 
of causal priority has been reversed and insti- 
tutions define and cause the lesser units rather 
than being determined by them.” Parsons has 
now moved from analysis based on parts to 
analysis based on wholes. In Parsons’ third 
phase, social systems “are conceived to be the 
basis for the integration of value patterns and 
need dispositions become the units of analysis. 
A society is a social system meeting all the es- 
sential long time functional requirements of in- 
dividuals.” In this phase, Parsons’ theory -of 
development is based on dichotomous classifica- 
tions of societies and follows in many signifi- 
cant respects the work of Tönnies. Martindale 
concludes by proposing a brief explanation for 
the rise of functionalism, Social behaviorism 
raised methodological problems it did not com- 
pletely solve. Its variant schools sponsored the 
partial development of statistical methods, case 
study and ideal types. “Social behavioriam in 
treating society as a strategy was quite in 
accord with strong liberal trends of the in- 
terwar period. Functionalism, which treats 
society as a casual entity, is much more adapt- 
able to the conservative trends of the war and 
postwar periods. However, the precise reasons 
for the shift to functionalism had best be stated 
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by the persons who made the shift, and this they 
have not clearly done as yet.” The essay is es- 
pecially attractive because it neatly reveals 
basic changes in Parsons’ thought (a commend- 
able feature, “consistency” notwithstanding) 
and because its conclusions are so obvious—once 
they are drawn. 

Martindale has the ability to clarify elusive 
conceptions and to unify diverse sources of 
information. Apart from a few startling pas- 
sages, pointedly written in a seemingly playful 
mood, he is devoted to cosmopolitan analysis— 
as befits one thoroughly grounded in the spec- 
trum of historical and philosophical knowledge. 
Nevertheless, I hesitate to accept his “myth 
of non-accumulation” wherein he objects to 
Merton’s view that accumulation in social 
science is without the “solid base” to be found 
in physical science. Martindale believes that 
early sociological works are significant for pres- 
ent-day sociology—and no one has done more 
than he to show this—but he questions whether 
significant knowledge has accumulated. Perhaps 
classical works in sociology would not be as 
highly valued if sociological knowledge had ad- 
vanced to the point where earlier contributions 
were clearly outmoded, as is the situation in 
physical science. Martindale’s essays arid books, 
of course, contain ample evidence of his dis- 
sent from the view that all knowledge of signifi- 
cance is to be found in.the classics. 

In my estimation, this collection provides an 
excellent sample of the thought and scholarship 
of one of the most unpretentious yet, versatile 
minds in American sociology today. * 

LLEWELLYN’ Gross 

State University of New York — 

at Buffalo 


Political Parties in Norway: A Community 
Study, By Henry VALEN and DANIEL Katz. 
Norway: Universitetsforlaget, 1964. xii, 383 
pp. No price indicated. : 


To sociologists interested in both theory and 
social structure, many electoral studies that 
focus on a single country or community appear 
uninspiring, perhaps because after the first 
pioneering studies many voting surveys seem 
to have been formed in the same mold. In any 
case, the study by Valen and Katz of political 
parties in Norway is a definite exception to the 
routine voting survey. Several qualities make 
this an excellent book. At least four particular 
assets can be mentioned. ` 

First, in spite of the fact that most of the 
data were obtained through surveys in the 
Stavanger area in southwestern Norway during 
the 1957 parliamentary election, the book gives 
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a clear picture of the total Norwegian political 
system. Major trends, such as the efforts of the 
political parties to appeal to all elements in 
society rather than to special groups, and de- 
creasing differences in party platforms, are well 
described. 

Second, the authors make international com- 
parisons on many crucial counts, notably with 
the U. S. political system. In a democratic sys- 
tem where one party tends to remain the gov- 
ernmental party from election to election, such 
as the Labor Party in Norway, mechanisms for 


_ other groups to influence decisions are clearly 


needed. In the U. S. the governmental process 
is open to direct pressure from organized social 
groups, but in Norway the system functions by 
means of consultation when policies are formu- 
lated. 

Third, leaders, active party identifiers and 
ordinary voters are systematically compared. 
Thus, the electoral campaigns can be treated as 
a part of the whole political system rather than 
as an isolated process. Many of the findings 
support the notion of an “end of ideology.” 
The leaders tend to be more committed to the 
goals or basic values of their party than the. 
voters, The differences, however, are greatest 
between leaders and identifiers. Party identi- 
fication can be used to predict party loyalty, 
but it explains adherence to a party program 
to a much lesser degree. 

Fourth, the authors thoroughly analyze the 
relation between political parties and other so- 
cial organizations. Norwegian political parties 
are connected to other social organizations 
mainly through overlapping leadership, and 
through informal groups within each political 
party. In Norway the latter are much more 
important than independent pressure groups. . 

As a result of the authors’ ability to. use 
many kinds of information and their ingenuity 
in relating the electoral process to major trends 
in Norwegian society, the book gives not only 
information about political parties but also 
much insight into the Norwegian social struc- 
ture, Therefore, it will be e very useful source 
in comparative research, particularly concern- 
ing patterns of decision-making and organiza- 
tional structure in Norway. The book tells us. 
less about the Norwegian value system, al- 
though attitudes toward various political and 
ideological issues were extensively measured. 
A study of value patterns probably requires 
a more explicit conceptual system or theory 
than the one used by Valen and Katz. 

In one respect particularly, one could wish 
for a continuation of the analysis. Ecological 
data about wards are used, but only in rather 
few tables are the aggregate data for wards 
cross-classified with the individual data ob- 
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tained through the surveys. More variables de- 
scribing the collective properties of the wards 
could easily have been obtained, and an analysis 
that focuses simultaneously on both individual 
and collective properties tends to be theoreti- 
cally the most rewarding. 
ERIK ALLARDT 
University of Helsinki 


Protestanis and Pioneers: Individualism and 
Conformity on the American Frontier. By 
T. Scorr Mryakawa, Chicago: 
of Chicago Press, 1964. 306 pp. $7.50. 


Miyakawa sets for himself an interesting 
historical problem—the impact of the social 
and cultural characteristics of the popular 
Protestant denominations on the American 
frontier in particular and on American secular 
society in general. The focus of the study is 
on the Old Northwest, the trans-Allegheny set- 
tlements in the Ohio River Valley between 1800 
and 1836. The data consist largely of selected 
excerpts from historical, biographical, and re- 
ligious studies, 

Two cogent hypotheses are presented: that 
frontier religious adherents were members of 
disciplined groups and of an increasingly or- 
ganized society rather than environmentally 
embattled, anomic individualists, and that the 
popular denominations were significant factors 
in the development of such typically American 
cultural traits as voluntary association, equili- 
tarianism, faith in the common man, practical 
idealism, and anti-intellectualism. These hypoth- 
eses, become the basis for re-interpreting 
Turner’s classic analysis of the significance of 
the frontier for American society and culture. 
Collectivism and cooperation are viewed as 
significant elements of the heritage of Dissent 
in frontier society. . 

After an introduction stating the major theses 
and sketching the background of Western 
popular denominations, Miyakawa describes the 
social discipline and organization of the major 
groups—Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, 
and Friends—in some detail. In Part II, he 
- analyzes the educational status of each denomi- 
nation and its attitude toward education. Part 
II investigates sectarianism, the Baptist anti- 
Mission movement, revivalism, attitudes toward 
slavery, and Jacksonianism, A somewhat pre- 
tentious 50-page section comprising a list of 
major references, notes, and a selected bibliog- 
raphy completes the work after a restatement 
of the argument in Part IV. 

While we are indebted to Miyakawa for 
raising an interesting question, his effort dem- 
onstrates all too clearly the difficulties inherent 
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in sociological inquiries into historical topics. 
To be sure, the author presents many fasci- 
nating illustrative materials concerning the 
social status and way of life of the pioneer 
ministers as well as concrete examples of re- 
ligious discipline from old church records. 


_ Given the social and cultural motifs of the 


popular denominations, however, little evidence 
is presented to substantiate their impact beyond 
bald statements of the influence of the Dis- 
senters and the fact that religious adherents 
among the frontiersmen were “numerous.” In 
the absence of basic demographic data, the 
reader is often confused as to precisely what 
universe is under discussion. 

Defined as essentially a sociological treatment 
of a historical topic, neither sociology nor 
history are notably advanced, for the author 
seems unclear in his own mind as to the nature 
of his audience and the direction of his major 
thrust. On the one hand, where sociological 
concepts and theories appear, they are used in 
a mechanical fashion. The author displays 
marked insensitivity in his use of many of the 
traditional major analytic categories of the soci- 
ology of religion—church, sect, and demonina- 
tion, and his compact exegeses of Weber’s and 
Troeltsch’s contributions hardly do them jus- 
tice. The arrangement of the materials leads to 
an annoying repetitiousness and, despite the 
presence of numerous relevant data, the impact 
of the frontier on the popular denominations is 
scarcely appreciated. 

Harotp W. PRAUTzZ 
Brown University - a 


Psychiatric Ideologies and Institutions. By 
ANSELM STRAUSS, LEONARD SCHATZMAN, RUE 
Bucuer, DANUTA EmrcCEH and - MELVIN 
SABSHIN. New York: Free Press of Glencoe; 
London: Collier-Macmillan, 1964. xi, 418 pp. 
$8.50, 

By adopting a fairly consistent interactionist 
approach and a degree of neutrality to psy- 
chiatry, this book challenges a number of the 
orthodoxies in contemporary sociology, eg., 
conventional ideas of the nature of complex 
organizations and .professions, and the by now 
common distinction between “custodial” and 
“therapeutic” settings. 

The authors’ main concern is with the way 
the “ideologies” or “philosophies” of mental 
health workers influence their approach to their 
work in the mental hospital. They point out 
that within any single profession, such marked 
differences are to be found among its members 
that the concept of a profession as an organized, 
unified grouping is neither accurate nor useful; 
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rather, a profession is seen as a loose grouping 
of competing if not warring “segments,” in 
some of which lie the shape of the occupation’s 
future character. When varied segments and 
occupations are in a situation where they must 
work together, as in mental hospitals, what 
ultimately happens in the organization is an 
outcome of the interaction of the diverse ideolo- 
gies and interests involved. Indeed, the argu- 
ment is that neither the formal administrative 
nor the functionalist approach to the study of 
organizations like hospitals is adequate. In- 
stead, the organization is a mere container for 
negotiations among the workers, negotiations 
that create the temporarily operative rules. In 
this sense, order or consensus is not given by 
the “structure” but emerges from the interac- 
tion among workers and clientele. The social 
order is unstable and continuously shifting. 

The book as a whole is rather loosely strung 
around the themes of ideology and interactive 
negotiation. It actually reports three separate 
studies. First, and most discrete, is a question- 
naire study of 485 mental health professionals, 
seeking to determine the various ways they 
look at illness, therapy and interoccupational 
relations, Scales for a “psychotherapeutic,” a 
“somatotherapeutic” and a “sociotherapeutic 
ideology” were obtained, and the differential 
performance of psychiatrists, social workers, 
nurses and psychologists analyzed. 

Second is reported a study of a state mental 
hospital that pays particular attention to an 
analysis of how the lower-class, lay perspective 
of the aide influences the way he manages pa- 
tients. The aide is not anti-therapeutic, as the 
opposition of “custodial” to “therapeutic” im- 
plies, for he tries to help the patients in his 
own fashion, It is just that the aide practices 
a lay rather than psychiatric method of “help- 
ing” people. Aside from close description of the 
aide and the way he orders his chronic wards, 
this study also analyzes how varying treatment 
services emerged when a new superintendent 
encouraged the professional staff to change the 
chronic wards. The roles of ideological differ- 
ence and bargaining are stressed as shapers of 
the character of the services. 

Finally, most lengthy of all is a report of a 
study of a private psychiatric hospital, organ- 
ized mostly around the analysis of the varying 
perspectives of psychiatrists, nurses and ‘aides, 
and the way those perspectives figure in the 
determination of policy on the ward, There are 
also some comments on the place of patients in 
the hospital: they too are seen to be actively 
involved in the arena. 

The book’s major flaw, in my opinion, stems 
from lack of integration among the several 
studies reported. The book has obvious seams, 
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and does not hang together in a fully integrated 
argument, Furthermore, the authors make little 
attempt to anticipate and discuss the questions 
and objections that critical but reasonable read- 
ers of a different stripe might raise. These flaws 
diffuse the potential strength of the argument 
more than they should. This is particularly un- 
fortumate because the authors are trying to 
make serious and important points, the most 
central of which is both fresh and radical in 
the so often stale and pompous world of or- 
ganizational theory. But flawed or not, sociol- 
ogists from many fields may find the book 
well worth while. 
Exiot FREDSON 
New York University 


The Psychiatric Professions: Power, Conflict, 
and Adaptation in a Psychiatric Hospital 
Staf. By Wrtt1Am A. Rusams. Chapel Hill, 
N.C.: University of North Carolina Press, 
1964. xii, 267 pp. $6.00. 


The trials and tribulations of four ancillary 
clinical specialties, seeking to establish satisfac- 
tory relations with psychiatrists, represent one 
of the more strategic research opportunities to 
be found in mental hospitals today. Of specific 
interest are the clinical practitioners’ efforts to 
coordinate the presumably complementary serv- 
ices of professionals and semi-professionals who 
are obviously differentiated in terms of power, 
authority and prestige. The problems engen- 
dered by this situation and the efforts on 
the part of ancillary personnel to cope with 
them are the central foci of this book. The 
setting is a Department of Psychiatry affiliated 
with a relatively large university teaching hos- 
pital and the personnel involved include social 
workers, nurses, clinical psychologists and a 
recreator, 

The analytical frame of reference employed 
involves the notion that the normative struc- 
ture of the department is but partially institu- 
tionalized and, therefore, many of the activities 
performed and the relations among clinical per- 
sonnel are more advantageously viewed as ef- 
forts to achieve structure rather than as de- 
termined by an existing one. 

This proposition prompts the author to char- 
acterize his work as social psychological in that 
the “point of reference is always the individual 
actor, not the organization as a social system.” 
By this is meant that the given actors involved 
must resort to certain “power strategies” 
through which they hope to attain desired goals 
but which entail a price since other values may 
have to be sacrificed in the process. For exam- 
ple, the strategies used to alter instrumental 
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arrangements between the psychiatrists, on the 
one hand, and each of the lower-echelon spe- 
cialists, on the other, may turn out to be dys- 
functional for certain expressively oriented con- 
siderations. By the same token, efforts to 
change the attitudinal disposition of psychia- 
trists in a more desirable direction may produce 
negative consequences so far as operational 
or instrumental associations are concerned, Re- 
lying almost exclusively on informal observa- 
tions and reports rather unsystematically ob- 
tained from the ancillary personnel involved, 
Rushing uses this scheme to analyze the differ- 
ent problems encountered and the accompany- 
ing modes of resolution. 

While the promise of this book is great, what 
it actually delivers is definitely meagre. The 
major difficulty is that the author never seems 
to have made up his mind as to whether his 
aim is to test his analytic scheme or to rely 
on it mainly as a device for sophisticated ob- 
servation. The virtually complete neglect of a 
formal statement regarding methodology and 
techniques suggest that the latter purpose was 
to be of central concern, but the occasional 
declaration of hypotheses, and a number of as- 
sertions regarding their proof, indicates that 
the former intention was of major importance. 
One simply cannot have it both ways, and a 
book ought to be the product of a prior deci- 
sion rather than the setting for the decision- 
making process. 

Marx LEFTON 

Western Reserve University 


Lives in Distress: The Paths of the Elderly to 
the Psychiatric Ward. By Marjorie Fiske 
LOWENTHAL. New York and London: Basic 
Books, 1964, 266 pp. $5.95. 


Lives in Distress is an analysis of the ways 
in which 530 persons, 60 years and over, arrived 
at the psychiatric screening ward of San Fran- 
cisco General Hospital during 1959. The data 
were obtained in interviews with patients and 
persons in the community who knew them. The 
author sought to answer the following ques- 
tions: “What reasons were given for deciding 
to hospitalize these elderly people? What were 
the social processes underlying these decisions? 
How do family members or people in the 
community perceive mental illness among the 
elderly? What attitudes did these people mani- 
fest toward their responsibility for the aged in 
their care?” 

_ Discussion is focused primarily on the symp- 
tomatic behavior or environmental situations 
(e.g., depleted savings or illness of persons who 
had cared for the elderly persons) that pre- 
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disposed ard eventually precipitated hospitali- 
zation, The author also presents findings about 
alternatives tried before hospitalization oc- 
curred (e.g., changes in living arrangements), 
patterns of symptomatic behavior, persons in- 
volved in the hospitalization, and a number of 
other relevent matters. 

The presentation is directed to persons inter- 
ested in public planning for the aged. For so- 
ciologists interested in social deviance, the find- 
ings also refer to the kinds of unusual behavior 
tolerated in the community, and under what 
circumstances. Correlations of background fac- 
tors such as socio-economic status and living 
arrangements with symptomatic behavior, al- 
ternatives tried, actions taken, and so forth are 
also repor-ed. For these correlations, unfortu- 
nately, symptomatic behaviors were combined 
into unnecessarily broad categories. For exam- 
ple, poteatially harmful behavior includes 
“threatens violence to self or others,” end “un- 
able to maintain self;” harmful behavior in- 
cludes heevy drinking, “refused medical care,” 
violent behavior and attempted suicide. Thus, 
the data gs presented do not permit one to dis- 
tinguish £ correlation of socioeconomic status 
with violent behavior from a correlation with 
heavy drinking. Another drawback in the statis- 
tical analysis is that except for sex and age, 
occasionally, independent factors apparently 
were not controlled simultaneously. 

For the most part, the discussion accurately 
depicts the statistical tables, is honest and 
straightfcrward, and makes no attempt to over- 
look difficulties of interpretation. Nevertheless, 
it is not mmediately clear that patients’ symp- 
toms were included in the major statistical 
analysis anly if they were predisposing, precipi- 
tant, or otherwise associated with admission to 
the hospital, Also potentially misleading are the 
discussion and presentation of data about dura- 
tion of <ertain symptoms, Certainly a suicide 
attempt or threat of violence does not occur 
continuoisly, nor, as a rule, do delusions or 
hallucinations. Unléss these elderly patients 
(mainly diagnosed as having organic disorders) 
are very different from the younger patients I 
studied (diagnosed as having functional psy- 
choses), symptoms are not constant but rather 
alternate with normal behavior. For the younger 
patients, these shifts in and out of unusual be- 
havior complicate the efforts of persons near 
the patiant to define what is wrong with him 
and deccde what to do about it. 

This work is not directed to sociologists in- 
terested in deviant behavior, though much of it 
relevant to such interests. For community pol- 
icy makers who plan alternatives to hospitali- 


. zation for patients of this type, Lives in Dis- 


tress dces give a carefully detailed picture of 
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reasons and circumstances surrounding psychia- 
tric hospitalization of the elderly. 
Erwin L. LINN 
U.S, Public Health Service 


Dark Strangers: A Sociology Study of the 
Absorption of a Recent West Indian Migrant 
Group in Brixton, South London. By SHEILA 
PATTERSON. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1964. xvi, 470 pp. $9.00. 


Of all the situations of culture contact in 
the modern world, that between the West Indian 
Colored immigrants and their British host pop- 
ulation is surely one of the most intriguing 
and worthy of close, careful study. Significant 
contributions have adready been made by such 
excellent students as Michael Banton, partic- 
ularly in his 1960 report on White and 
Coloured, and the continuing efforts of the 
Institute of Race Relations in London should 
be noted, 

Sheila Patterson’s study of “the absorption 
of a recent West Indian migrant group in Brix- 
ton, South London” is the latest addition to this 
growing literature. One’s sociological curiosity 
is naturally piqued by the promise of an 
analysis of relations between two groups who, 
while resembling each other in certain surface 
aspects of government, language and religion, 
differ substantially not only in color but in 
the deeper commitments of their traditional 
work habits, family organization, religious 
practices, and attitudes to authority. That the 
colored immigrant group is more color conscious 
than the white host group is still another ex- 
citing variation on the ordinary theme of “race 
relations.” 

The volume is divided into six parts. The 
first reveals the aims, concepts, hypotheses, and 
field work methods and provides a background 
to the West Indian settlement in Brixton. The 
second part explores economic adaptation pat- 
terns, and the third examines these patterns as 
they manifiest themselves in housing and resi- 
dence. Part IV treats of the more informal as- 
sociational contacts between West Indian and 
British white, while Part V analyzes the internal 
organization of the West Indian settlement. 
Part VI summarizes the findings and adds a 
postscript on possible social action. 

The book obviously represents a good deal of 
hard work, and it brings together a great many 
materials of all kinds—case histories, partici- 
pant observational records, statistical tables, 
ethnographic reports, and prescriptions for 
social action to smooth the way of the more 
than 300,000 West Indian migrants into British 
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society. Patterson spent four or five days, and 
often evenings, in the Brixton neighborhood 
each week “over a period of two and one-half 
years, interviewing, observing, or participating 
in verious local or migrant activities, . . . Dur- 
ing this period I interviewed some 250 local 
white people and about 150 coloured people.” 

Nevertheless, it is extremely difficult to 
determine just what, if anything, Patterson has 
added to our understanding of the relations 
between white and colored in Britain. We do 
not know, for example, who the respondents 
were. Patterson specifically avows that the 
choice of people for interview was not based on 
any sampling procedure. “Most of the white 
people interviewed were those found at various 
points of contact, official or unofficial, between 
the migrants and the bulk of the local popula- 
tion. . . . The coloured people interviewed 
were those who could be found in any of these 
points of contact with white people, and their 
relations, friends, and fellow tenants.” 

Nor do we learn how many respondents— 
white or colored—held what opinions, harbored 
what resentments, felt which sympathies, or 
exemplified what patterns of adaptation, And 
presumably these are the questions the study 
was designed to answer. Patterson tells us that 
her interviews were as informal as possible and 
“There is no need to dilate further on the 
inhibiting effect on relatively unsophisticated 
people of the sudden production of paper and 
pencil by the interviewer.” The author must 
surely possess a prodigious memory, then, for 
numerous lengthy quotations appear, as in 
Chapter 10, for example. And one wonders 
why she interviewed 400 people, some of them 
several times, if she did not intend to collect 
standard information in reliable ways. 

In the absence of such standard information, 
reliably collected and tabulated, Patterson could 
not do the kind of analysis of differential pat- 
terns of adjustment that the study calls for. This 
is why the colored population is never divided 
into sociologically significant segments on the 
basis of its internal patterns, and tested for 
differences in degree and quality of adaptation 
against these presumably relevant internal fea- 
tures, and why, too, the report on the internal 
makeup and social criss-crossing of the colored 
population is presented as Part V, almost as an 
afterthought, and only after the analysis of the 
processes of contact and adaptation has already 
been completed. In effect, Patterson has simply 
thrown away the possible data that might have 
enhanced her understanding of ethnic adapta- 
tion, and ours. 

MELVIN TUMIN 

Princeton University 
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The Advertising Man in London Advertising 
Agencies. By Jeremy TUNSTALL. London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1964. 288 pp. 30s net. 


As an important economic force in the U.S. 
and Western Europe, the advertising business 
has for some time demanded sociological study. 
Its institutions are intermediary to mags in- 
dustry and mass media, both areas of growing 
fascination to sociologists, and the symbols 
that are its manufactured stock in trade are an 
integral part of contemporary mass culture. The 
advertising man has become a familiar char- 
acter in novels, plays and motion pictures; he 
generally plays an ambivalent role, at once 
contemptible and fascinating. And since World 
War II, the advertising business has acquired 
so international a flavor that it would take 
only minor qualifications to apply a description 
of London agencies to their New York or 
Chicago counterparts. 

Now an English sociologist, Jeremy Tunstall, 
has turned from his earlier study of “The 
Fisherman” to a study of the London adver- 
tising man as a social type. His book is to be 
welcomed as the first venture in this area. It 
is well written almost to the point of being 
entertaining, but it is not the last word on the 
subject. 

Tunstall presents a very good general over- 
view of the advertising agency business in the 
United Kingdom and the U.S., with particular 
attention to topical developments and. contro- 
versies. In addition to his secondary sources, 
he interviewed 45 advertising people and took 
a job in a London advertising agency for three 
months for purposes of “acclimatization.” He 
has used his interview data and his experiences 
as a participant observer as a source of shrewd 
insights and occasionally to illustrate the points 
he raises, rather than as his primary evidence. 
In the best parts of the book he assumes that 
the reader already knows the field and is look- 
ing for fresh insights, but other parts of it are 
descriptive journalism, with considerable stress 
on topical issues. 

Tunstall provides an excellent account of the 
role problems of one type of advertising man— 
the account executive—who perhaps best typifies 
the field in the eyes of the outside world, though 
he represents only a small part of it. Tunstall 
correctly defines the account executive as a 
marginal man in the unenviable spot of repre- 
senting the agency to the client and the client 
to the agency. He sees the roots of the problem 
in the very nature of the advertising business 
itself: “Since advertising can show little firm 
evidence as to its effectiveness, business con- 
fidence in advertising must inevitably be largely 
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a matter of faith; for the same reason, the ad- 
vertising business is one in which personal 
relationships play a more than usually impor- 
tant ” 

The author devotes additional chapters to 
other specialists employed by advertising agen- 
cies, and here his descriptions are uneven in . 
quality. He presents an intriguing analysis of 
advertising’s “creative people’—the writers 
and artists whom he sees as a largely disaf- 
fected element. But his description of “the 
media men” focuses less on those employed 
by agency media departments than on the sales 
representatives who call on them from the 
media. The discussion of the market researchers, 
the public relations men and the marketers 
does not tell us as much as we would like to 
know about how these groups differ in character 
or in their occupational role problems from 
other specialists in advertising. (And in his 
chapter on advertising research men, Tunstall 
intrudes unsupported personal opinion, as in 
his remark that “to say that depth interviewers 
cheat is to understate.”) 

Like any corporate business institution, an 
agency is made up of a heterogeneous assort- 
ment of social types—including secretaries, 
clerks, accounting machine operators, traffic co- 
ordinators and other “advertising men” of the 
less glamorous variety. By ignoring their pres- 
ence, the author fails to give us a complete and 
realistic picture of the social system of the 
agency. 

In hig general discussion of the advertising 
business, Tunstall discusses the role of the 
agency in relation to its clients, advertising ap- 
propriations and budgets, the structure of the 
agency business, and the public-relations prob- 
lems of advertising itself. While his account of 
these areas is both accurate and readable, two 
important ingredients are missing. First of all, 
one seeks in vain for quantitative evidence with 
which to evaluate bis colorful generalizations, 
and for qualifications and subclassifications 
within his all-too-firm categories. 

Secondly, the author fails to give a clear 
picture of the substantive problems with which 
the advertising business is concerned on a day- 
to-day basis, and which are part and parcel of 
the prevailing business system. To launch or 
sustain a product in the fiercely competitive 
market place is a complex matter calling for 
great skill; it stimulates many people to take it 
seriously, for the joy of the task. The sense of 
craftsmanship that can be thus engaged is only 
obliquely acknowledged by Tunstall, as in his 
reference to “the art director who was ex- 
tremely critical of advertising, and said he was 
definitely only in it for the money . . . yet 
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even he... contrasted some ‘ugly’ advertise- 
ments with other ‘beautiful’ ones.” 
Leo BOGART 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, New York City 


Organisational Stress: Studies in Role Conflict 
and Ambiguity. By ROBERT L. KAHN, DONALD 
M. Wore, Ropert P, Quinn, J. Dieprick 
SNoEx, and Ropert A. ROSENTHAL. New 
York: Jobn Wiley and Sons, .1964. xii 470 
pp. $7.95. 

Five researchers have collaborated to define, 
locate, and appraise the extent and conse- 
quences of role conflict and role ambiguity 
within the managerial echelons of industrial 
organizations. Their work includes an epilogue 
of hopeful prescriptions for minimizing the 
destructive manifestations of these organiza- 
tional afflictions, 

The investigators conducted their inquiry by 
means of two complementary approaches. The 
main part of their study involved interviewing 
53 incumbents of supervisor-or-better positions, 
designated as “focal persons,” and their cor- 
responding role-set affiliates, known as “role 
senders.” Seven business and industrial com- 
panies of diversified technologies were tapped 
in this “intensive” phase of the undertaking. 
The second approach called for a national sam- 
ple survey of putative “focals,” chiefly to pro- 
vide warranty for generalizations derived from 
the more intensive but less representative prob- 
ing. The national sample also provided impres- 
sive estimates of the extent of role conflict and 
ambiguity in industrial life. 

The authors feature their role set model as 
a systematic way of framing a complexity of 
situational conditions, To develop better con- 
ceptual language for theory building, they have 
“operationalized” key terms. The concept “ob- 
jective role conflict” is offered as a compre- 
hensive measure of the magnitude of “sent” 
pressures on the job holder; it is constructed 
as an average of role set dissatisfaction in 
regard to three dimensions of focal person be- 
havior. Measures of “subjective role conflict,” 
“role ambiguity,” and sender-induced “tension” 
were obtained by evoking the perceptions and 
feelings of “focals.” 

Major substantive findings of the study lie 
in the discoveries that role conflict and ambigu- 
ity can be damaging to the mental health of 
“focals” and, ag a consequence of the emotional 
disturbance produced, can also have a nega- 
tive impact on organizational efficiency. The 
authors also show that the thrust of the two 
stressors may be modified by three kinds of 
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influence: type of “focal” personality, several 
dimensions of “focal’s” interpersonal relations 
with members of his role set, and various 
structural features of the organization. 

A charting of the sender-focal-sender feed- | 
back cycle, or “role episode,” complete with 
arrows and explanatory text, contributes to our 
literature on the dynamics of social interaction. 
Six case studies of “focals” under role stress 
illustrate the play of this interactional process 
within a variety of situational contexts. 

A hard road lies ahead toward achievement 
of the kind of conceptual language, adequate 
for theory building and testing, that these re- 
searchers are after. Yet their work will be 
thought-provoking for other social scientists 
because they are clearly on that road, pushing 
the frontiers of linguistic tool construction. 
Their operationalizing of objective role conflict 
is especially intriguing, although a role set aver- 
age of sender dissatisfaction might undervalue 
the pressure by one hard-driving boss. They 
also fail to consider the possible counter-pres- 
sure of peer group support, more effective, per- 
haps, in blue-collar circles. 

But the main trouble is that “words fail 
them.” In spite of their valiant attempt at 
linguistic construction, they do not extricate 
their work from our jungle of conventional 
“myth language,” our subject-object separa- 
tions, our designation of self-actional, non-spa- 
tial “things.” Forces, motivations, and other 
Halloween folk of tricky location pop in and 
out on their verbal broomsticks, The need is 
to construct a language that grasps the full field 
of materials—factors, modifiers, reducers, in- 
terveners, annexes, and miscellaneous penum- 
bra—in one coherent linguistic system, With a 
systematization of mensurative concepts, the 
dynamics of role conflict and ambiguity might 
be studied effectively. 

Donan F. Roy 

Duke University 


Organizational Authority: Superior-Subordinate 
Relations in Three Public Service’ Organiza- 
tions. By Ropert L; Peasopy, New York: 
Atherton Press, 1964. xi, 163 pp. $5.50. 


Authority is one of the core concepts of 
sociology; any serious attempt to study author- 
ity, to reconcile theoretical differences in the 
use of the term, to examine sources of variation 
in types of authority relations is to be wel- 
comed. In these general terms this comparative 
study of authority in a small police department, 
a branch office of a welfare department, and 
an elementary school is useful, but as a con- 
tribution to the field, it is less successful. 
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. In Chapters One and Two, Peabody, a politi- 
cal scientist, examines both the traditional view 
of authority stemming from Weber and the 
human-relations, or leadership view stemming 
from Mayo. He sees Barnard and Simon as the 
modernists who converge on the problem of 
the conditions under which the subordinate ac- 
cepts authority. Peabody is especially con- 
cerned with variation in subordinate-superior 
relations, and his choice of organizations to 
study was designed to maximize differences in 
types of authority relations. Specifically, he ex- 
pected authority in the police department to 
be based more on rank and position, while in 
the school collegial relations among profession- 
als would make competence the basis for au- 
thority; the welfare department was expected 
to fall somewhere in between. 

Chapters Three and Four describe his meth- 
ods and present the history and salient facts 
about the three organizations, Chapters Five 
through Seven present the data. Chapter Five, 
“Perceptions of Authority and Responsibility,” 
shows, among other things, that supervisors are 
more “interested” (nowhere defined) in author- 
ity than are subordinates, that in general teach- 
ers are less interested in authority than police- 
men or welfare workers, and that line workers 
are concerned about authority over clients 
while supervisors are more concerned with in- 
ternal authority. 

Chapter Six, “Acceptance of Authority and 
the Implementation of Decisions,” shows that 
in these organizations people are more likely to 
report receiving instructions they thought were 
wrong than instructions that were illegitimate, 
ie, unacceptable uses of authority. Further- 
more, teachers were more likely than policemen 
to say they would question and evade instruc- 
tions. Finally, Chapter Seven, on “The Bases of 
Authority,” suggests that teachers stress compe- 
tence more than police or welfare workers, 
while police stress the manner in which author- 
ity is exercised. i 

Peabody’s interpretation and conclusions are 
unexceptionable, but they are also undistin- 
guished, and some of them were presented in 
previous articles by the author. A number of 
minor problems of exposition and statistics 
mar the book: the author throws in caveats 
about operational definitions and the logic of 
science, for example, but leaves out the method 
for determining a key index (Table 4) and per- 
centages on a case base of one! 

More important, this study represents nei- 
ther a methodological nor a conceptual advance 
in the study of authority relations. It is mainly 
based on responses to open-ended questions, 
and studies utilizing both objective and sub- 
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jective measures of authority relations are 
clearly needed. We also need to develop a 
theory of authority that synthesizes the objec- . 
tive and normative structure of authority with 
its subjective aspects, and we need to know the 
consequences for organizations of different 
bases of authority. 
Maver N. ZaLp 
Vanderbilt University 


Family: Organization and Interaction. By BER- 
NARD FARBER, San Francisco: Chandler Pub- 
lishing Co., 1964. xvi, 536 pp. $7.00. 

This unusual text in the sociology of the 
family is not organized along the lines typical 
of most textbooks. Instead, Farber examines 
the American family system in two respects: 
“orderly replacement” of each family with 
another holding similar values, and the “perma- 
nent availability” of almost all adults for mar- 
riage. The bilateral American kinship system 
does little to promote orderly replacement, but 
it encourages permanent availability. 

Farber develops other, subsidiary concepts 
and attempts to integrate them with his basic 
“replacement-availability” approach to the 
family. One is that of the kindred as a third 
party helping to control the processes of or- 
derly replacement. The concept of commit- 
ment in interpersonal relations within the fam- 
ily is another provocative formulation, as is 
Farber’s view of the family “as a set of mu- 
tually contingent careers.” His personal mark 
is further evident in his hypothetical society 
where brother-sister incest is the rule; ‘in his 
approach to the “family of the future;” in his 
view of family crises as situations that alter 
the values and norms of the family; and in 
his treatment of mental health in terms of 
interpersonal competence. The book is clearly 
the product of a fertile and creative mind. 

Nevertheless, this book is not without dif- 
ficulties. It takes time for the reader to ap- 
preciate the utility of Farber’s theoretical ap- 
proach. The level of conceptualization is quite 
“high,” and when empirical evidence is applied 
to such concepts as orderly replacement and 
permanent availability, difficulties arise. For 
example, does the fact that slightly more than 
20 per cent of American marriages end in 
divorce mean that we had a high degree of 
permanent availability? The fact that almost 
80 per cent of marriages do not end in divorce 
seems to suggest permanent non-availability. 
The theory is so broad that many empirical 
generalizations will fit it; a crucial test is hard 
to formulate, and in some places the data 
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seem strained to fit the theory, as in the case of 
Farber’s comments on the increasing divorce 
rate (p. 114). Although there has been a long- 
term increase in divorce, and although the rate 
did go up during the 1940’s it declined during 
the 1950’s, and it is still slightly lower than it 
was in the 1940’s, In the same connection, Far- 
ber says that Burchinal and Chancellor found 
that interfaith marriages have high divorce rates 
(pp. 179-80). The Burchinal-Chancellor study 
did show a tendency in that direction, but the 
important conclusion was that the age of the 
bride and the occupation of the groom were 
more important in determining divorce rates 
than was the religious mixture. 

The book has strong anthropological empha- 
sis as well as a tendency toward what I would 
call a modified interactionist approach. Farber 
is well acquainted with the research studies in 
almost all areas of the family field. He presents 
the data in a systematic fashion, usually relat- 
ing it to his own theoretical approach. In sum- 
mary, I would say that the book’s greatest 
virtue is its conceptual integration and its con- 
sequently high heuristic value. Its greatest 
drawback is that the large number of definitions 
and descriptive concepts, and the highly ab- 
stract level of the basic conceptualization give 
the text a Parsonian flavor and make compre- 
hension difficult at times. But more than many 
other texts it affords the student an integrated 
view of the American family and a mature wm- 
derstanding of the sociology of the family. 

Ina L. Reiss 

State University of Iowa 


Group Transformation: An Analysis of a 
Learning Group. By THEoporrE M. Mutts. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. 
vi, 120 pp. $4.95. 

In this volume Mills sums up some of the 
observations that he and others have made 
about a special kind of learning group de- 
veloped at Harvard over a number of years. 
This course in Social Relations has gradually 
changed from a discussion group led in a tradi- 
tional classroom fashion to a mixture of “group 
dynamics,” and case discussion, led by a non- 
directive, analytically oriented instructor. By 
taking a comparatively passive role in the group, 
the leader forces the group members to work 
out their own method of learning. A process of 
“group transformation” takes place as the group 
members go through the stages Mills designates 
as: (1) the encounter, (2) testing boundaries 
and modeling roles, (3) negotiating an indige- 
nous normative system, (4) production, i.e., 
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case analysis, and (5) separation. The first of 
the three aims Mills mentions in his preface 
is to describe the transformations in a single 
group he taught at Harvard. This he has done 
well, and his example of a “learning group” 
may be compared with groups led in the “group 
dynamics” tradition or with therapy groups. 

The second aim is to introduce a scheme for 
the “systematic collection of group process 
data” which Mills calls “Sign Process Analysis” 
or “SPA.” An observer, or in this case a per- 
son listening to a tape recording of the group, 
records the principal object and the secondary 
object in each simple sentence and whether 
the “sign” that links the two objects is positive, 
neutral, or negative. For example, the sentence 
“She greeted him warmly,” links the principal 
object “she” with the secondary object “him” 
with a positive valuation. i 

Mills suggests that objects be distinguished 
according to their locus (internal or external 
to the group), sociological status (superior or 
subordinate), sex, social versus nonsocial nature, 
and finally individual versus collective nature. 
This gives 11 categories for each object. Since 
each type of principal object can be linked 
with each of the 11 categories of secondary 
objects, plus a separate category when the 
principal object appears alone, a matrix of 11 
by 12 cells represents all possible relationships. 
Further, within each cel, valuations may be 
positive, neutral, or negative, yielding a grand 
total of 396 possibilities for classifying each 
assertion made in the group. 

The principal difficulty is that an observer 
can seldom accumulate enough data from a 
single group to analyze who-to-whom interac- 
tion within a single meeting, or trends through 
several meetings. In this case Mills observed 
his group for 68 meetings over an eight-month 
period, recording over 34,090 statements. In 


_ summarizing his data, however, he found it 


necessary to combine several categories, leav- 
ing a matrix of 90 cells rather than 396. Even 
then six cells are empty and 24 contain fewer 
than ten entries. About one-third of the entries 
fall into two of the neutral cells, leaving only 
about half the entries for the positive and nega- 
tive indices on which Mills bases most of his 
analysis. In any event, since Mills presents 
data for only one group, the Sign Process 
Analysis system must be used considerably more 
before one can make a definite judgment about 
its value. 

Mills’ final aim is to present a conception of 
the life cycle of groups which considers the 
transitory nature of most small groups. This 
conception comes from his own experience and 
that of various colleagues. He writes in a rather 
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low key, without resorting to special symbols 
or language, and the result is a definite con- 
tribution to our understanding of groups. 
A. PAUL Hare 
Haverford College 


Modernisation des mines; Conversion des 
mineurs. By Guy BABRBICHON and SERGE 
Moscovicrt. Etude sur les consequences psy- 
chologiques et sociales de la modernisation 
dans les Charbonnages du Centre-Midi. 
Paris: Centre d’etudes et Recherches Psy- 
chotechniques, 1962. 201 pp. No price indi- 


cated, paper. 


French industrial sociology is notable for its 
combination of breadth of scope with attention 
to detail, and this report of a survey of the 
psychological and social consequences of the 
modernization of coal mining techniques in 
southern France does not disappoint us on 
either count. The principal independent variable 
is the extent of technical modernization—the 
result of a continuing series of government pro- 
grams undertaken since World War I. Five 
separate regions, differing from one ancther in 
degree of transition to modern methods are 
studied, and within each region, jobs are dif- 
ferentially influenced by modernization; inde- 
pendent variation could thus be introduced 
from two sources. Dependent variables focus, 
for the most part, on mine workers’ attitudes 
toward modernization and the reasons they 
give for their attitudes. Control variables in- 
clude age, rural-urban residence, wages, aspira- 
tions and standard of living, economic level of 
region, and others that emerge through cross- 
tabulations, 

An initial exploration of possible attitudes 
was made with a small sample of informants, 
and the results of this exploration were a 
basis for the systematic questionnaires admin- 
istered to a larger sample of workers. The over- 
whelming majority (71 per cent) of mine 
workers interviewed, in response to a direct 
question, declared themselves to be “for” 
modernization, but further probing revealed 
many reservations, and led to the development 
of an attitude scale. Roughly, those most in 
favor stressed only the possibility of increased 
risk of accident with new, faster equipment, 
while those opposed also stressed the usual 
assembly-line syndrome of monotony, less in- 
teresting work, fractionization, loss of control 
over the job, etc. An impressive amount of 
empirical information is presented on a wide 
variety of topics, ranging from the fact that 
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opposition to modernization is greater during 
the period of transition than before or after, 
to attitudes toward superiors, to the effect of 
urban-rural residence on the perceived relations 
of output to pay. In addition, the responsiveness 
of the mine labor force to pressures toward 
geographical mobility is discussed in light of 
an attempt at mass resettlement. The mono- 
graph closes with certain applied conclusions as 
to how technological changes in industry can 
best be introduced. 

The analysis might have been more satis- 
factory had multivariate techniques been used, 
and had more attention been paid to the ad- 
ministrative organization per se of the mines. 
The sheer amount of relevant interrelated in- 
formation about the social effects of technical 
change developed in this brief volume is ex- 
tremely impressive, however, and the empirical 
research is of the first order. This book will 
thus be of great interest to industrial and oc- 
cupational sociologists, especially if they are 
interested in the social implications of technical 
change. : 


STANLEY E Upy, Jr. 
Yale University 


The Rank-and-File Leader. By Swney M. PECK. 
Foreword by Evcenz V. Scunemer. New 
Haven, Conn.: College and University Press, 
1963. 398 pp. $6.00. 


The idea of a class-conscious working force 
in American society has undergone numerous 
burials and resurrections. These rituals of 
separating the quick from the dead have ranged 
from proclamations announcing the end of 
ideology, to detailed analyses of “overlooked” 
evidence of an underlife reflecting class con- 
sciousness among those who toil. Peck’s study 
of union stewards in the Milwaukee area is an 
attempt to set a part of the record straight. 

The author has investigated three aspects of 
class-conscious ideology: job, class, socialist 
consciousness, the latter defined as a “desire 
for basic social change.” In addition to insights 
derived from his own four years’ work experi- 
ence as a participant-observer, he uses the very 
interesting technique of the group interview. 
In these recorded sessions the stewards were 
encouraged to react to some judgments (em- 
bodied in fictitious “Martin Mueller” Reports) 
about the role of stewards in the trade union, 
leadership and corruption in the labor move- 
ment, women workers, minority groups, reces- 
sion, war, juvenile delinquency, success striv- 
ings, political action, and socialism. The bulk 
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of the book is a judgmental report of the stew- 
ards’ free-wheeling discussion on these issues. 

Peck’s analysis is unfortunately marred by a 
partisanship that makes it difficult to distinguish 
the author’s voice from the steward’s. He-ap- 
pears to defend the interests of the workers as 
he conceives them, offering too many excuses 
for their inconsistencies and wishing them a 
more significant role in society. Anyone com- 
mitted to a democratic distribution of power 
might easily share Peck’s convictions, but they 
are mischievous and intrusive when their capac- 
ity to sabotage the neutrality (precarious at 
best) that promotes the objectivity and use- 
fulness of social studies is inadequately moni- 
tored. 

Time and time again, the author forces a 
class-conscious interpretation on his data which 
leaves the reader dismayed and incredulous. He 
may be correct in assailing Perlman’s thesis of 
job-consciousness among American workers, for 
example, but his study is far from effective in 
replacing it with the ideological trinity of job, 
class, and socialist consciousness. (He finds, in- 
cidentally, that socialist consciousness is com- 
paratively weak among the stewards.) The same 
gratuitous interpretations disfigure his treat- 
ment of interview data related to other ques- 
tions, such as reasons for the stewards’ ob- 
jections to working women. 

A persistent and confusing elusiveness also 
makes it impossible to evaluate the validity of 
Peck’s analysis: he fails to make clear when his 
comments refer to all, some, or only a few of 
his stewards, And in many places his own com- 
ments are not clearly distinguished from those 
of the stewards. Thus, a class-consclous orienta- 
tion is stressed in one place, while a job-con- 
scious orientation toward the same issue is sug- 
gested elsewhere. 

Even though the author cautions against 
generalizing his findings from the stewards to 
the workers, and even though he makes a proper 
distinction between the class and status interests 
of the stewards, the study is weakened by the 
pervasive implication that the stewards reflect 
the attitudes and orientations of the rank and 
file. Given the author’s insistence that the 
stewards have experienced a serious decline in 
power, he might usefuly have considered at 
greater length whether the orientations depicted 
were those to be expected of persons adjusting, 
sometimes militantly, sometimes apathetically, 
to the strains of marginal status. 

Despite my reservations about the book, I 
found several sections, especially in the repro- 
duced interview material, that are extremely 
engrossing and sustain the reader’s interest. 

SAMUEL J. SURACE 

University of California, Los Angeles 
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Labor, Management, and Social Policy. Essays 
in the John R. Commons Tradition. Edited 
by Grratp G. Somers. Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1963. xiv, 303 pp. $6.00. 


These essays are intended to attest to the 
continued vitality and fruitfulness of the John 
R. Commons tradition in economics, The con- 
tributions—drawn from economics, law, and 
public administraion—are, for the most part, 
not concerned directly with Commons’ work 
itself, Nor are they meant to provide a sys- 
tematic analysis of the contemporary American 
economic system. Their purpose is to illustrate 
the applicability of Commons’ theories, con- 
cerns and methods to certain current economic 
problems, This is the common thread which is 
meant to bind together these otherwise dis- 
parate essays on the labor movement, collec- 
tive bargaining, social security, workmen’s 
compensation laws, prevailing wage laws, un- 
employment, and migratory workers. 

For sociologists the major significance of the 
Commons school is that it provides a means of 
testing the viability of a branch of economics, 
which, unlike much modern sociology, is value- 
directed, historically as well as structurally 
oriented, and socially and politically involved. 
The basic value premise of the Commons school 
is the necessity for stabilizing modern capitalist 
society and gradually making it a humane and 
just system. From this premise, a certain view 
of human nature and capitalist society, as well 
as a social and economic policy based on this 
view has been evolved. 

In this view, men have the power to select 
courses of action, not only in the sense of 
possessing “free-will,” but in the sense that 
capitalist society provides opportunities for 
volitional action. Men are also rational or 
“reasonable,” again not only in the sense that 
they possess such a faculty, but in the sense 
that the need to preserve the fabric of capitalist 
society demands such reasonableness, particu- 
larly in reconciling conflicting interests, and pub- 
lic with private values. 

In contrast to Marx (and even Smith) who 
saw the conflict between employer and worker 
rooted in the brute facts of property ownership 
and propertylessness, the Commons school re- 
gards this conflict as arising from the extension 
of the market, which breaks down traditional 
and non-exploitative relations between employer 
and employee, and makes the cost of labor a 
factor in competition. But such exploitation can 
be controlled, by equalizing the power of em- 
ployer and employee in the market place, by 
securing for the worker a property right in his 
job, and by gradually creating a body of legisla- 
tion (based on common law, which, in turn, is 
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based on custom and “working rules”) regulating 
the relations between employer and worker. 

But, to whose interest is it to control exploi- 
tations, and what shall be the standard for such 
control? The answer is that private interests 
must be controlled in behalf of the public 
interest. The public interest is centered in the 
need to resolve social conflicts and tensions. 
Since this has been accomplished, historically, 
through adopting and formalizing “working 
rules,” then these working rules and their later 
expression in common law, equity law, and 
statutory law constitute the immediate interest 
of the public. (The judicial function, which 
interprets and enforces these rules, is the pri- 
mary expression of the public interest.) Since 
working rules can evolve only where there is 
freedom, equality of opportunity, respect for 
human dignity and self-direction, these values 
must be public ones also. 

A school of thought must be tested by what 
it enables men to accomplish, either in acquiring 
knowledge or in action. Certainly by these 
standards, the achievements of this school have 
been impressive. It has produced important 
studies in the history and structure of industrial 
institutions, the market place, the labor move- 
ment, property, and law, and it has had impor- 
tant effects on the trade-union movement, col- 
lective bargaining, unemployment insurance, 
and workmen’s compensation. 

Evucensr V. SCHNEWER 

Bryn Maur College 


Education and Society in Madern France. By 
W. R. Fraser. New York: Humanities Press, 
1963. ix, 140 pp. $4.00. 


In 1961, 137,000 production workers were 
directly engaged in coal mining in the U.S, The 
number of scientists in scientific and technical 
fields in the same year was 201,292, and Amer- 
ican colleges and universities had a combined 
total of 380,000 faculty members. These figures 
demonstrate the magnitude of the social change 
that has taken place in this country. America 
is moving rapidly from the industrial-agricul- 
tural social stage to the scientific-technological, 
and we are planning our education accordingly. 
College development plans for 1975-1980 for 
the City University of New York, the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, and New York 
University, for example, suggest that a cultural- 
educational revolution similar in significance to 
the Industrial Revolution is approaching. We are 
already concerned about whether our vocational 
schools are changing fast enough, whether our 
vocational training will be obsolete in the years 
to come. 
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In Europe, perhaps only Great Britain is 
attempting to meet the future, with a vast and 
impressive plan of university development. 
American educational development, being closely 
related to these social and economic changes, 
is primarily geared to the future; French edu- 
cation is anchored and geared to her great 
intellectual past. 

Fraser does not supply American data, of 
course, but his book gains perspective against 
the American background. In this highly in- 
formative and lucid book he discusses prob- 
lems of school and educational reform in 
France. The need to “modernize” the educa- 
tional system to meet the requirements of a 
new French society is generally recognized, but 
only a few are cognizant of the magnitude of 
the coming social change. 

French education is traditional, based largely 
on the classic Jesuit pattern and on a school 
system introduced during the French Revolu- 
tion and afterward, by Napoleon Bonaparte. 
This is primarily a public school system, cen- 
trally controlled by the Ministry of Education. 
The decentralized American academic system 
is flexible and can change rapidly, while French 
reforms depend directly on decisions of the 
government and on unstable parliamentary 
majorities, 

Fraser discusses the French quest for edu- 
cational reform in terms of obstacles: his chap- 
ters are on the Administrative Obstacle, the 
Professional Obstacle, the Religious Obstacle, 


‘and so on. Profound disagreements exists in 


the prcefession, and compromise is evidently 
difficult to achieve; consequently the educa- 
tional system remains essentially unchanged. 
The classic and humanistic traditions are strong. 
In addition, any reform is hindered by the 
perennial struggle against religious influence in 
the school system. The social-economic base is 
in conflict with the ideological superstructure; 
even progressive educators are guided by ide- 
ology rather than by social need. 

France was and is one of the world’s leading 
intellectual centers, French creativity in science, 
letters and arts must be at least in part at- 
tributed to the old educational system; hence 
the reluctance to change, to abandon a tested 
system for something new. But in this system, 
excellent as it is, only 3 per cent of farmers’ 
children and 4 per cent of workers’ children 
obtain a higher education. In 1958-59, France 
had a total of 220,000 students in higher edu- 
cation, roughly as many as in the colleges and 
universities of metropolitan New York. The 
French system continues to stress elimination; 
the American system, with all its weaknesses, 
emphasizes the proper distribution of all who 
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desire to learn. Class segregation is practiced 
de facto in both systems, but in the U.S. class 
divisions are reflected in the origins of students 
in public as compared with Ivy League colleges; 
in France, in percentages attending college. 

Perhaps French education today needs the 
youthful enthusiasm and imagination of a 
Jules Verne to regain its position of intellectual 
leadership without impairing its noble and 
legitimate concern for human values and the 
humanities. Now is the time to make decisions, 
for history will bypass a discussion that con- 
tinues for 50 years without producing action. 

FELIKS Gross 
Brooklyn College 
City University of New York 


Religion in American Culture: Unity and Diver- 
sity in a Midwestern County. By W. WICK 
SCHROEDER and Vicror OrENHAUS. London 
and New York: Macmillan Co., 1964. xxiii, 
254 pp. $8.50. 


This book reports a study of religious be- 
havior and beliefs in a county ‘seat, a small 
service-center village, three rural townships and 
an industrial, predominantly Roman Catholic 
town, believed by the authors to be typical of 
the U.S. “corn belt.” Aspects studied include 
church membership, church participation, inter- 
church feelings, reasons given for church at- 
tendance and lack of attendance, feelings and 
attitudes toward own church, friendship pat- 
terns, “cognitive structure,” role expectations 
of the minister by laymen and some psychologi- 
cal characteristics of the respondents. 

The study contributes valuable data about 
the social correlates of religious variables, which 
merit the attention of the student of religion. 
The weakest aspect of the research is that all 
nine “psychological variables,” including intel- 
lectual functioning, sexual adjustment, family 
emotional attitudes, basic personality patterns 
and system of inner control, were measured by 
responses given to three TAT pictures, 

A major concern leading to the study was a 
felt lack of relevancy, confirmed in the data, 
of religion to everyday problems of life. Both 
authors are affiliated with a theological semi- 
nary and the interviewers were theologically 
oriented. Concern with theological matters is 
evident throughout the book, though the find- 
ings are presented in a clear scientific manner. 

In effect, however, the authors are playing 
for two audiences at once—theological and 
scientific. As theologians they are committed to 
an interpretation of “human action as a com- 
plex of strands of influence from the causal 
past mediated by God and of the free responses 


of the individual to these influences,” and they 
appear to be in undeclared conflict with the 
social sciences. They say they are “unable” to 
present materials that exclude normative di- 
mensions, Much of their data, however, is pre- 
sented without normative overtones, which sug- 
gests that they may be more unwilling than 
unable to make such distinctions. Although they 
raise questions about the use of mathematics, 
they use it extensively, without attempting to 
specify how decisions could be reached about 
anything without taking into account quantita- 
tive differences. Their statements about the 
language limitations of scientific research imply 
that such limitations are restricted to scientific 
research rather than being applicable to ak 
human behavior. 

Only limited comparisons are made with 
Lenski’s Detroit data, and the value of the 
study would have been enhanced if more nu- 
merous and detailed comparisons with other 
research had been included. The study need not 
have been as “exploratory” as the authors 
made it. 

The book is of value to both behavioral 
scientists and religionists, 

GLENN M. Vernon 

University of Maine 


The Urban Ambience: A Study of San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. By THEoport CAPLOW, SHELDON 
STRYKER, and SAMUEL E. WALLACE. Totowa, 
N.J.: Bedminster Press, 1964. 243 pp. $8.50. 


This is a study of the San Juan urban area. 
The first two chapters describe the city and 
its history, and compare it with North American 
and Spanish Colonial cities. San Juan is an un- 
nucleated city composed of six ecological zones 
(the Old City, the Beach Front, the Central 
District, the Slum Belt, the Old Suburbs, and 
the New Suburbs). Students of ecology will 
find these first two chapters an interesting 
study in and of themselves. The other six chap- 
ters deal with 25 neighborhoods in the San 
Juan urban area. While the book has a basic 
unity, some of the integration of the first two 
with the second six chapters is left to the 
reader. 

There are 25 large, clear, and interesting 
photographs of neighborhood sites with an im- 
pressionistic discussion of each, and a circular 
sociogram of neighborhood interaction networks. 
The photographs give the reader unfamiliar 
with Puerto Rico a realistic image of the physi- 
cal characteristics of the city. The only map 
presented shows the six ecological areas. A 
second map indicating both the location of all 
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the neighborhoods (ambiences) studied as well 
as the location of the major highways which are 
discussed would have been a helpful addition. 

Basically, the study focuses on the impact of 
sudden urbanization and cultural change on the 
neighboring relations of people who mizht be 
expected to be suffering from some ferm of 
anomie. Each of the neighborhoods studied was 
composed of 20 contiguous residences. House- 
wives were interviewed, using Caplow and For- 
man’s previously tested ‘Neighborhood Inter- 
action Scale.” Each interview describes the 
neighborhood “ambience” of a particular house- 
hold, or “the collectivity of all persons inter- 
acting with a designated subject in a designated 
context.” 

Most of the respondents were satisfied with 
their neighboring relationships. The average 
family was actively friendly with more than 
half of its neighbors, and two-thirds of the 
respondents desired to stay in their present 
homes indefinitely. The rural migrant to the 
San Juan urban area receives no less social 
support than he did in his rural village. Morale 
appears to be remarkably high in the Puerto 
Rican urban community. The intensity of 
neighboring, however, is positively correlated 
with occupation, education, income, housing 
quality and duration of urban residence. Resi- 
dential satisfaction increases with age, length of 
urban residence and the duration of occupancy 
at a given address. 

The authors conclude on the basis of their 
Puerto Rican data that planners need to worry 
less about architectural styling in neighborhood 
planning, and more about raising the social and 
economic level of the population and the quality 
of housing. San Juan’s problems of urban 
sprawl, traffic blight, persistance of slums and 
the consequences of mass housing are also dis- 
cussed. The interview schedule is contained in 
an appendix, as are numerous tables, Those in- 
terested in urban studies and ecology will find 
this study a worthwhile contribution. 

GEORGE A, THEODORSON 

Pennsylvania State University 


Neighbours: Subdivision Life in England and 
the United States. By H. E. Bracey. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1964. xii, 208 pp. $4.50. 

To my knowledge, this study is the first at- 
tempt to compare the adjustment and ways 
of life of similar families in two different coun- 
tries—England and America. The families in 
both countries were residents of relatively 
new suburban developments surrounding cities 
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of similar size—Bristol, England and Columbus, 
Ohio. Age distributions of respondents and 
length of time resident in current house in the 
two countries were very similar. A total of 
120 families “selected on a random basis” from 
six subdivisions of varying socioeconomic levels 
were studied in each country. 

The author, of the University of Bristol, 
interviewed families in both countries. Merton 
Oyler, Ohio State University, also interviewed 
in both countries, but did not contribute to 
the writing of the book. Although a schedule 
and tape recorder were used, the style of inter- 
view was relatively informal and the author’s 
wife accompanied him. This method may have 
aided in obtaining certain types of information, 
but it undoubtdly impeded the collection of 
other types. Bracey’s approach might be de- 
scribed as one of analytical common-sense: he 
makes no references to relevant literature, nor 
does he make an appreciable effort to use 
sociological concepts in theory building. Statisti- 
cal treatment is limited to the simple presenta- 
tion of numbers and percentages. 

Although Bracey says his main interest is 
“neighbouring,” he necessarily deals with com- 
parisons of the two cultures. Topics covered 
include reason for choosing neighborhood, re- 
action to neighborhood after occupancy, neigh- 
borhood interaction, friends, children, and social 
participation in organization. Both similarities 
and differences were observed, some attribut- 
able to culture and others to socioeconomic 
level. Both American adults and children were 
far more active socially than their English 
counterparts. American families were also more 
mobile physically. Many cultural differences 
seem to be related to greater American wealth 
and the automobile. While practically every 
American respondent family had an auto, fewer 
than half of the English families did, and these 
were mostly in the middle class. The greater 
American freedom of movement affected social 
relations with family, friends and former neigh- 
bors, shopping, social activities of children, and 
choice of neighborhood. 

The author’s biggest handicap may be his 
relative lack of exposure to other than the 
middle-class, Protestant, suburban way of life 
in America. He nevertheless tends to generalize 
from his experience. Thus, he wrote of one local 
organization as though it were a national one. 
He stated that “the American school child is 
normally taken to school by car” (p. 123). He 
included school teachers in the category of those 
with (1959) incomes of $8,000 or over (p. 173). 
He describes one basement as “a real Ameri- 
can party room with plastic-tiled floor suitable 
for dancing, pastel-blue painted walls and, at one 
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end, a bar” (p. 114). English readers might won- 
der what inspired West Side Story, and why 
there has been talk of an anti-poverty program, 
depressed areas, and bussing children to school. 

All in all, though, this book is a real contri- 
bution. In recent years American urban soci- 
ology has considerably expanded its horizons. 
This has been most pronounced in ecology, 
history, and demography. Bracey’s book shows 
the possibilities for development in areas more 
directly concerned with social organization and 
interaction, which should be an essential part 
of cross-cultural urban sociology. 

Rozert E. FORMAN 

Wisconsin State University—Oshkosh 


7 
Stress and Release in an Urban Estate: A 
Study in Action Research, By JOEN SPENCER 
with the collaboration of Joy Tuxrorp and 
Norman Dennis. New York: Humanities 
Press, 1964. 357 pp. $7.50. 


Presented as “a study in action research,” 
this book deals with the cooperative efforts of 
different professionals (social workers, group 
workers, and sociologists}, seeking to develop a 
“sense of community” among some of the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged inhabitants of Bristol, 
England, 

Early in the text, the authors define “action 
research” as a program “concerned with bring- 
ing about social change.” Actually, inclusion of 
the term “research” is somewhat misleading: 
there is little evidence that research was used, 
either in the pre-action phase of the program or 
in evaluating it. 

Not unlike the situation in many American 
communities, the agents of change consisted of 
a “pick-up team” of well-intentioned individ- 
uals, Unforunately, the lack of research prior 
to involvement and during the action phase pre- 
vents identification of the most salient variables 
involved, as well as any assessment of the 
efforts to achieve social change. And because 
the goals of the program apparently were not 
identified prior to involvement, there seems to 
be no way for those working in the Bristol proj- 
ect—or the reader—to know whether the pro- 
gram did in fact succeed or fail. 

As a research venture, then, this program 
contributes little to sociology or for that matter 
to social work. The report is, however, an ex- 
citing descriptive account of the various tech- 
niques and activities used in the Bristol project. 
There are interesting accounts of the youth 
groups, and how they responded to different 
workers and programs. Similar discussions 
center around a mothers’ club, a playground 
for younger children, and the involvement of 


a teachers’ and social workers’ group in the 
overall project. 

Again, there is little basis for determining 
what change actually occurred in the behavior 
or sentiments of the target population. Gener- 
ally, the authors feel that the program was 
worthwhile. and deserving of future support. 
But the reader who seeks some empirical proof 
will'not be convinced by what he finds in the 
report. 

Perhaps the major contribution of the text 
is that it makes apparent the need for a real- 
istic assessment of the role the sociologist 
should and can play in action programs, 
Clearly, there is a need for some working 
understanding between those who study human 
behavior and those who seek to change it. 

Davin GOTTLIEB 

Michigan State University 


The Family in Canada: An Account of Present 
Knowledge and Gaps in Knowledge about 
Canadian Families. By FREDERICK ELKIN. Ot- 
tawa: Canadian Conference on the Family, 
April, 1964. 192 pp. $2.00, paper. 


The current explosion of scholarly publica- 
tion enhances the value of books that provide 
a systematic inventory of research findings. 
Such a volume is Frederick Elkin’s The Family 
in Canada. The author was commissioned by 
the Canadian Conference on the Family to 
survey the research that had been conducted 
concerning the family in Canada and to indicate 
the areas in which further research was most 
needed. This book admirably fulfills the purpose 
for which it was designed. 

The first chapter contains an introduction 
and a short history of the family in Canada. 
Chapter 2 summarizes the principal demo- 
graphic information available from the Cana- 
dian census and vital statistics. Data are pre- 
sented concerning fertility, family size, marriage 
and urban-rural residence. The third chapter 
is concerned with variations in Canadian family 
life. Elkin reviews studies depicting family life 
in historical and current rural societies. In ad- 
dition, he discusses census data on ethnic groups 
and summarizes the rather lengthy literature 
on the family in various ethnic groups. This 
includes Weil and Eaton’s study of the Hutter- 
ites, Francis’ research on the Manitoba Men- 
nonites, Kosa’s work on the Hungarians in 
Canada, and the work of Garigue and of Trem- 
blay and Fortin on French-Canadians. Chapter 
4, concerned with style of life, contains official 
statistics on family income and income of fam- 
ily head, consumer expenditures, household 
equipment, and housing conditions. In addition, 
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it presents data on mobility and the extent of 
ties between members of extended kin groups. 
The fifth chapter deals with research on fam- 
ily roles and relationships including husband- 
wife and parent-child relations, the child at 
school, the working wife, and the role of the 
elderly. Elkin concludes that the. authority of 
the wife is greater in English than in French 
Canada. In both cultures, however, the wife’s 
power appears to be increasing. Crestwood 
Heights, Seeley’s study of suburban Toronto, 
is the most extensive discussion available con- 
cerning Canadian parent-child relations, and it 
is briefly reviewed. The sixth chapter describes 
research on deviant or problem families. Off- 
cial statistics on divorce and illegitimacy are 
reviewed. According to Elkin, most other exist- 
ing studies on this topic are methodologically 
inadequate. In the final chapter the author 
describes the similarities and differences be- 
tween the Canadian family and the family in 
other Western nations. With respect to the 
changing role of women and the narrowing of 
family functions, the Canadian family is very 
similar to that in other nations, but it is rela- 
tively unique in the low proportion of wives 
working outside the home, the low divorce 
rate, and in the presence in one nation of two 
somewhat dissimilar family types, the French 
and the English. 

The author is dissatisfied with the amount 
of. research that has been conducted on the 
Canadian family. In particular, the following 
topics have barely been touched: dating and 
courtship patterns, sexual relationships, predic- 
tion of marital success, family relationships of 
a psychiatric nature, divorce and remarriage, 
the unwed mother, aging, family fertility pat- 
terns, families in crisis, delinquency and broken 
homes, and working mothers. Elkin believes 
that existing resources are too limited to at- 
tempt research on all of these problems im- 
mediately, and he would have researchers 
focus on the aspects of Canadian family life 
in which Canada is distinctive from other na- 
tions. Such problems include the effect on fam- 
ily life of seasonal unemployment, village isola- 
tion, and bicultural relationships, and an 
explanation for Canada’s relatively low divorce 
rate, 

Davy M. Here 

Harvard University 


Big School, Small School: High School Size 
and Student Behavior, By Rocer G. BARKER 
and PauL V. Gume. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1964. vii, 250 pp. $6.75. 


This book reports a study of the relation 
between school size (student enrollment) and 
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students’ behavior. Thirteen high schools in 
eastern Eansas, ranging in size from 18 to 
2,287 students, were selected for intensive study 
and 39 other high schools for limited investi- 
gation. ‘The most crucial studies,” however, 
“compared high school juniors in four schools 
of 83 tc 151 students with those in a high 
school af 2,287 students.” The researchers 
assumed that all the high schools “conformed 
to the mores of the same culture [eastern Kan- 
sas],” bat their assumption appears question- 
able because the small high schools were in 
small towns while the large high school was 
located n a city with a population of about 
100,000, The stated general aim of the study 
was to investigate all aspects of the high 
schools, but it actually investigated the stu- 
dents’ activities in the school setting when they 
were nof in the classrooms. 

This study found (as have other similar 
studies) that while larger high schools have 
more activities and resources than do smaller 
high sckools) a greater proportion of the small 
school scudents were involved with the activities 
and resources. Students in small high schools 
“reported more satisfactions relating to the de- 
velopment of competence” and are described as 
“engaging in important actions” more than were 
students in the large high school. Academic 
learning was not investigated, but students in 
the small high schools are reported as partici- 
pating -n more and a greater variety of classes 
than th= students in the large high school. 

The authors conclude that a negative rela- 
tion exists between school size and the partici- 
pation of individual students within the school 
setting and that “a school should be sufficiently 
small that all of its students are needed for 
its enterprises.” Their tendency is to relate their 
research findings to assumptions about educa- 
tional values. They found, for example, that in 
the small high schools most of the students 
were involved in music education and partici- 
pation while in the large high school music 
was am area of specialization for a small pro- 
portion of students. The authors clearly imply 
that seme musical involvement for all students, 
rather than specialization for some, is desirable. 

Socologically, the research findings are sus- 
ceptible to a different interpretation. For exam- 
ple, one might argue that a large high school is 
more functional than a small school for stu- 
dents in modern American society. If one of 
the major purposes of the high school is to 
train and prepare young people for their future 
adult roles, then the small intimate high school 
socializes them in a setting different from the 
large and often impersonal institutions in which 
many will participate as adults, 
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That students in small schools participate 
more with each other and in school activities is 
interpreted by Barker and Gump as positive, 
but the logic for this general interpretation is 
not clear. In fact, clarity is not one of the 


virtues of this book, At many points the spe- ` 


cialized psychological jargon makes reading 
tedious and interpretation a matter of chance. 
*Ropert R. BELL 
Temple University 


Sociology of Childhood. By Oscar W. RITCHIE 
and Marvin R. Korrer, New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1964. x, 333 pp. $5.00. 


Scarcely any sociology departments offer a 
course in the sociology of childhood, a fact re- 
flected in the negligible number of books de- 
signed as texts for such a course. Ritchie and 
Koller, who apparently have been teaching this 
course for several years, state: “Putting chiefly 
‘sociological’ data on childhood together in a 
meaningful way is a task which we feel is 
worthy enough to claim the attention of 
students of childhood who wish to work on 
advanced levels.” As one who has despaired over 
the available texts for this course, I appreciate 
their feeling. Unfortunately, the publication of 
Sociology of Childhood has not enlarged the 
range of choice. 

Nowhere do they discuss the psychoanalytic 
view of childhood, a view which after all must 
be credited with generating some very provoca- 
tive ideas for students of childhood. The omis- 
sion is particularly notable because, after 
identifying seven “functions of the family in 
relation to children,” they say that the eighth 
is “in sum, to develop personalities” (p. 85). 
The aforementioned students will surely have 
to keep in mind that “the central thread that 
binds the several parts and the specific chap- 
ters together is the desire to present a socio- 
logical analysis of childhood” (p. viii). 

The authors’ sociological analysis is unfortu- 
ately a very thin thread indeed. The analysis is 
“structural,” focusing on “Social Settings for 
Childhood” (Part IT) and “Means and Models 
for Socialization” (Part III). The promised 
integration of sociological data in the analyses 
of these structures is hard to find. For example, 
the chapter on “Impact of Social Stratification 
Upon Children” contains references to, but no 
discussion of, Elmtown’s Youth, America’s 
Sixty Families, and Cavan’s text The American 
Family, and a brief description of life among 
the social classes abstracted from The Social 
Life of a Modern Community. No other socio- 
logical research is cited from the vast literature 
in this field. In a chapter on “Parent Supple- 
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ments” there is no reference whatever to socio- 
logical literature, and the chapter on “Social 
Structure and Self-Emergence” does not’ go 
beyond the familiar references to G. H. Mead 
and other theoretical statements. 

On the other hand, the pages are replete 
with such statements as the following. On the 
significance of the family: “The fact is that 
family life ig a lifetime relationship, one is 
always the son or daughter of a given set of 
parents, always a brother or a sister...” (p. 
77). On social class: “If the mother has pre- 
served some elements of feminine gentility in 
her own personality, there is a stronger chance 
that her offspring may acquire enough of her ' 
qualities to carry him eventually out of the 
lower class” (p. 58). On socialization to sex 
roles: “The solicitous care often given to fe- 
males accounts in some measure for their some- 
what more gentle nature, social responsiveness, 
keener interest in inter-personal harmony, and 
repulsion against brutal or cruel aspects of hu- 
man treatment” (p. 89). 

In their final chapter, “Education and Re- 
search on Childhood,” Ritchie and Koller discuss 
the problems of assessing research in the study 
of childhood: “Certainly there is outstanding 
work being done by some who are concerned 
with childhood. The problem is how to identify 
these works which are truly significant over and 


` above those which are ordinary” (pp. 303-4). 


Their review of the literature fares so poorly 
against their criteria of selection that one must 
conclude the time has not yet come for them 
to write a textbook on the sociology of child- 
hood, 
Jonn I. Krrsvse 
Emory University 


Religion, Culture and Society: A Reader in the 
Sociology of Religion. Edited by Lovis 
ScHNEDER. New York; London; & Sydney: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1964, xvii, 663 pp. $9.95, 


A valuable addition to the growing body of 
literature in the sociology of religion, this book 
brings together pertinent writings of both Amer- 
ican and non-American sociologists, as well as 
those of well-known and some lesser-known 
students of religion, not all of whom are soci- 
ologists. The cross-cultural scope of the read- 
ings makes the compilation particularly valuable 
to American students, with the first selection by 
Benz, “On Understanding Non-Christian Reli- 
gions” providing a particularly appropriate 


Schneider views the sociology of religion as 
being clearly in the area of sociology, having 
an affmity with the history of religion, but 
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distinguished from theology or “any particular 
religious disposition.” His selection of readings 
reflects this definition. This approach makes 
his book particularly useful to scientific soci- 
ologists. The value positions of some authors 
are apparent, however, as when Douglass and 
Brunner talk about the evils of institutionaliza- 
tion. 

The sociological perspective is reflected in 
the headings under which the bulk of the 70 
selections are arranged: Part 3, “Issues in Func- 
tional Analysis;” Part 4, “Religion as Culture, 
Structural Differentiation, and Nonreligious Ac- 
tivities;” and Part V, “Religion and Society.” 
The three shorter sections are, Part I, “Ob- 
stacles to Understanding and Research and the 
Need for Knowledge;” Part I, “Problems in 
Definition,” and Part VI, “The Religious Scene 
in the United States.” 

Schneider provides introductory comments 
for the volume and for each of the sections. 
An index of authors is included. The integrating 
material and many of the readings have a func- 
tional orientation, which Schneider uses with 
awareness of the limitations of the approach 
as it is sometimes used. He calls attention to 
the consequences or functions of religious prac- 
trices and religious beliefs, whether they serve 
to integrate or disrupt social systems. He avoids 
an “overenthusiastic” view of the integrative 
consequences of religion and cautions against 
over-simplified casual interpretations. 

The selections are of consistently high calibre, 
providing a sound basis for understanding the 
tices and religious beliefs, whether they serve 
various sociological aspects of religion. The book 
could be used as a text for classes in the soci- 
ology of religion, and its organization and con- 
tent would also permit integration of the ma- 
terial with a basic text in the area. 

GLENN M. VERNON 

University of Maine 


The Sociology of Economic Life. By Nem. J. 
SMELSER. Foundations of Modern Sociology 
Series. Alex Inkeles, Editor. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1963, viii, 120 
pp. $3.95 (paper, $1.50). 

My guess is that short paper-back series are 
the most rapidly growing form of new teaching 
materials for sociology courses. Surely the 
“Foundations” studies are a most important 
part of these auxiliary materials. The authors 
are all among the leading scholars in their 
respective fields. Smelser’s book, I believe, il- 
lustrates both the strength and the weaknesses 
of using this form of additional or supplemen- 
tary reading materials. 
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Smelser has written an excellent little book 
on the character and content of an economic 
sociology, with particular (and often exciting) 
attention to programs for and problems of 
future developments. Unfortunately, I found 
this book almost unusable in an undergraduate 
course, theugh I would strongly recommend its’ 
use in graduate courses. If the student is to get 
to the important things that Smelser has to say, 
the book demands that he master the theoret- 
ical system that might loosely be labeled Par- 
sonian, especially -as this conceptual schema 
has been developed and employed by Smelser 
in his other books..And while I quite agree that 
every serious student of sociology should know 
this theory, I am not at all sure that this task 
should occupy the major part of an undergradu- 
ate course in Industrial Sociology. 

This bcok has many excellent features. First, 
Smelser has a through and sophisticated knowl- 
edge of economics, too often lacking in other 
“economiz” sociologists. This knowledge is used 
to good advantage in discussions of the econom- 
ics of imperfect competition and in a very clear 
presentation of Keynes. Indeed, the first chap- 
ter, whicn reviews the major contributions to 
an economic sociology from economists, sociol- 
ogists and anthropologists, is generally excellent. 

Second, Smelser manages to include a great 
deal of information about institutional relation- 
ships. For example, his discussion of the power 
relations between business and government at 
different Jevels of the social system is the best 
short summary I have seen. 

Third, the range of materials cited in the 
footnotes is broad and appropriate; together, 
these footnotes constitute an excellent bibliog- 
raphy. 

The negative features all have to do with the 
level of generality and abstraction. For example, 
Chapter 2 attempts to characterize and compare 
the logical structure of explanations typical of 
the two disciplines, Smelser tries to communi- 
cate the kinds of factors used as independent 
and dependent variable, but the level of gen- 
erality is so high that the student is unable to 
translate the discussion into variables with 
which he is familiar. 

Of co.rse, the wide range of elements Smel- 
ser includes necessarily means brief and com- 
pressed accounts of each. This is not a weakness 
but rataer a necessary characteristic of this 
form o? publication. Indeed, I prefer good, 
compressed short books to long, vacuous essays. 

Finalty, a point that I find worrisome is the 
way in which economic sociology is developing. 
The agenda is that of the economist, and soci- 
ology comes in as an ald to the solution or 
understanding of economic problems and issues, 
eften im the form of intervening variables. A 
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more autonomous role is called for, in my 
opinion, s6 that the consequences of education 
are not limited to mechanisms of labor market 
allocation, so that the economic sociology of 
welfare programs is not limited to the sdciolog- 
ical Amplications of welfare economics. 
ARNOLD S, FELDMAN 
Northwestern University 


Mass Society in Crisis. By BERNARD RosEN- 
BERG, ISRAEL GERVER ‘and F. Wmm How- 
ToN. New York: Macmillan Co., 1964. xvi, 
663 pp. $7.95. 


This is a compilation of 64, papers, classified 
under four headlings: (1) approaches (biolog- 
ism, economism, psychologism, social-psycholog- 
ism, and sociologism); (2) extreme situations 
(mental hospitals, mass terror, genocide, and 
thermonuclear war); (3) endemic conditions 
(crime, mental illness, segregation, automation, 
limitations on knowledge, and political partici- 
pation); and (4) solutions (cause and cure, ex- 
pert and polity, ends and means, and action 
and nonaction). A few of the old masters ap- 
pear among the contributors (e.g., Merton, 
Durkheim, Weber, Cooley, Sutherland), but 
most of the authors are contemporary. Eleven 
of the papers were written for this volume. 
Some of the others appeared originally in 
periodicals inaccessible to many students and 
their reproduction here is one contribution of 
this book. The impact is one of freshness. 

The compilers, if not all the authors, are 
angry young men. They don’t like the way we 
think about social problems. Their intention is 
polemical, to be destructive about the biological, 
economic, psychological, social-psychological, 
and even sociological approaches as currently 
conceived. Nor are they any more satisfied with 
currently proposed solutions to social problems. 
They do not claim to know the correct approach 
to social problems or the most appropriate 
solutions for them, but they are convinced no 
one else does, either. They have been trau- 
matized—as who has not—by the fact that 
millions of people were killed by the Germans 
on the basis of “race,” by the Russians and 
Chinese on the basis of politics, and a hundred 
thousand by the Americans with the atomic 
bomb. The enormity of these events suggests to 
them a basic pathology in modern society. They 
are greatly troubled by this. “Civilization may be 
in extremis; human sensibility is under fire; we 
are threatened on every side. At such a time he 
who remains in his accustomed groove could 
indeed find that it will be his grave” (p. v). 
They are not hopeful. “If our social situation 
is nearly as grave as we suspect, then in order 
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to change it, desperate action would seem to ` 
be necessary. Indeed, it is perhaps already “too 
late for any. action; all ‘remedies’ initiated 
now or in the near future, could fall far short 
of meeting our urgent need” (p. 563). They 
wish to discourage complacency based on too 
great confidence in the efficacy of social science. 
“Deflating this illusion is part of our task” 
(p. v). Despite their strong sense of crisis, 
even of apocalypse, the authors are not de- 
featists. So far as theory is concerned, they feel 
that their destruction is creative; they demolish 
the old, but they hope to rehabilitate what is 
promising (p. 12). I honor the concern that 
animates these authors, though I do not share 
their sense of crisis. ï 
Jessie BERNARD 
Washington, D.C. 


Modern Organizations. By Amarat ETZIONI 
Foundations of Modern Sociology Series. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. 
120 pp. $3.95 (paper, $1.50). 

According to Alex Inkeles, editor of the 
“Foundations” series, each of the component 
books analyses a major aspect of social life, 
but in the 100 or so pages allowed the author, 
it is practically impossible to accomplish such 
a broad task. Numerous strategies may be used 
to narrow the focus. For example, the book 
may be an up-to-date review of various sub- 
fields; it may offer a reconceptualization of the 
problems in the area; or it may bring together, 
in a systematic.fashion, the author’s various 
works in the area. Modern Organizations falls 
short because at one point or another Etzioni 
uses each of these strategies. 

Etzioni relies heavily on his own published 
works but these are not codified; rather, they 
are edited and strung together end to end.: For 
example, Chapter 2 treats organization goals 
while Chapters 3 and 4 review the tired debate 
between proponents of “scientific management” 
and those of “human relations in industry.” 
These two topics are not integrated although 
clearly they could have been. 

So far as the material is structured around 
separate sub-topics, important areas should be 
covered and citations should be numerous and 
up-to-date. On these grounds, too, the book is 
wanting. Au courant topics such as the impact 
of organizational goals or organizational struc- 
ture and the interpenetration of bureaucratic 
and professional organizations are covered but 
much recent research is not cited. Except for, 
Etzioni’s own publications, fewer than a dozen 
works cited were first published since 1959; the 
bulk of the citations were published between 
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1955 and 1958. The relative antiquity of Etzi- 
oni’s citations does not reflect the current fer- 
ment in organization analysis: Perforce not all 
topics could be covered but is it surprising that 
the structural antagonism between rationality 
and bureaucracy noted by Merton and docu- 
mented by Gouldner, Udy, Hall and others 
received no attention. 

While there is no broad conception around 
which the book is organized a number of inter- 
esting ideas are developed, including the poten- 
tially fruitful distinction between organization 
“scope” and “pervasiveness.” The book suc- 
ceeds most in the presentation of its author’s. 
own ideas. As a whole, however, it underlines the 
present need for a systematic reconceptualization 
of the crazy-quilt of facts and ideas comprising 
the area of organizational analysis. 

_ Ruicearp A, PETERSON 

Vanderbilt University 


Public Opinion. By Rosert E. Lang and Davo 
O. Sears. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1964. viii, 120 pp. No price indi- 
cated. 

At the 1947 meetings of the American Soc- 
iological Association, Herbert Blumer, Theo- 
dore Newcomb, and Julian Woodward were the 
principals in a debate on the nature of public 
opinion. Blumer sought to define public opinion 


as the pattern of “views and positions on (an) 


issue that come to the individuals who have to 
act in response” to them and made it clear that 
the proper study of public opinion, would be 
concerned with the description of “its com- 
position and manner of functioning as a part of 
a society in operation.” Newcomb and Wood- 
ward dealt more gently with the public opinion 
polls then coming into prominence and gave 
greater value to the study of individual opinions 
as they are encountered in cross-section samples. 

Now, 18 years later we may ask which of 
these gentlemen more clearly foresaw the di- 
rection the study of public opinion would take 
in the future. It was surely not Blumer. He 
observed in 1947 that “we do not know a great 
deal about public opinion” beyond “a few 
reasonably reliable judgments about its nature 
and mode of functioning.” Can we say today 
that we are better informed about the “func~ 
tional nature of public opinion in our society” 
than we were then? The record is not impressive. 
Although much research on “publics” and 
“opinion” has been carried out in the interven- 
ing years it has not greatly illuminated the way 
in which public opinion, defined as effective 
influence on decision-makers, actually operates 
in our society. 
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We have learned a great deal, however, about 
the opinions held by the public. We now have 
a tolerable understanding of the dimensions 
of opinion and their interrelations, of the life 
history.of opinions, of the role of group mem- 
berships on opinion, of the conditions under 
which opinion may be’ changed or reinforced 
and something of the nature of opinion extrem- 
ism. Some of this come from sample sur- 
veys, some from laboratory experimentation. 
It is well summarized in this, little book by 
Robert Lane and David Sears. It is not a pre- 
tentious book but it should:serve very well the 
purpose for which it was apparently intended, 
as g supplementary reading for undergraduate 
courses concerned with public opinion. 

It is curious that Blumer’s hopes for the 
functional analysis of public opinion have been 
so little realized. The ability to conduct effective 
research on the problems he would have selected 
seems to elude us. The direction research has 
actually.taken has been heavily influenced by 
the methods ‘available. Eventually, these may 
be applied to the explanation of the funétions. 
of public opinion in the social system; ‚the re- 
cent work of Warren Miller and Donald Stokes 
indicates that a beginning in this direction has 
been made. 

Ancus CAMPBELL 

The University of Michigan 


Dimensions of Work: The Sociology of a Work 
Culture. By Nets ANvERSON. New York: 
David McKay Co., 1964, 202, xiv pp. $2.50. 
paper. 

Although it is not, primarily, addressed to 
professional sociologists, sociologically, this 
book is professionally done, It is very well writ- 
ten, perhaps a sign that Anderson hopes to 
reach a non-professional audience. The range 
of topics may be too wide for the kind of 
scholarship we expect, ideally, of ourselves, but 
in general the book has much to offer a pro- 
fessional audience. Anderson discusses aliena- 
tion, occupational choice, the “enterprise,” and 
social change. He is seldom inconsistent and 
always competent. He “carries” his reader. 

Starting off briskly with “the nature of 
work,” Anderson contrasts philosophies of 
work in developing countries and make a few 
inferences about the kinds of change that must 
take place if industrialization is to proceed. 
In his charming discussion of modern work’s 
“agglomerate milieu,” he comments on the in- 
visibility of the modern work situation, com- 
pared with the visibility of the older, rural 
occupations. That non-workers are strangers in 
the factory has many implications. He leaves 
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to conjecture, however, the effect this has on 
adolescent maturation in respects other than 
occupational choice. 

His chapter on “time” is a compelling one. 
The psychology of time can be summarized in 
“enjoyment implies fast time; pain, slow.” 
But the sociology of time in the modern urban 
world is extremely complex. The clock becomes 
a mechanism that enables man not only to 
abstract time, but also to put order in social 
affairs. 

Occasionally, Anderson attempts to be philo- 
sophical about his problem, and his treatment 
of religious issues strikes me as very weak. He 
considers the Old Testament solely in terms 
of Christianity, as though Jewish life were un- 
touched by it. His inability to understand 
the Protestant ethic is either vexing or amus- 
ing, depending on one’s point of view. But this 
is a small matter, I suppose. 

In the final chapter, on “keeping things un- 
der control,” he discusses public administration 
and law, relying quite heavily on Pound. He 
notes how contracts create and maintain order, 
and he does not ignore the power of custom, 
with or without formal agreement. He shows 
how much of the work ethic is internalized, so 
that one is controlled from within, and ends 
with a forceful statement on the force of so- 
cial expectations. 

The reservations I have about this book are 
primarily methodological: although some nu- 
merical information is given, it is not in the 
form of rigorous research. Of conviction, there 
is plenty; of proof, there is virtually none. 
But for someone outside the discipline who is 
interested in quickly grasping a sociological 
viewpoint, or as an additional volume for stu- 
dents to read beyond a text, this little paper- 
back has much to recommend it. 


Roy G. Francis 


University of Minnesota 


Metropolis: Values in Conflict. Edited by C. E. 
Erns, Jr, James Guies and Svenp 
Riemer. Belmont, Cal.: Wadsworth Publish- 
ing Company, 1964. x, 326 pp. $3.75, paper. 
The dominant tone of these 55 selections 

from almost as many sources is polemical and 

disputatious: the utopian vs. the realist with 
respect to the possibilities of urban life; the 
city as the destroyer of “real” values vs. the 
city as the source of higher values; the city 
as machine vs. city as living organism; suburbia 
as the acme vs. suburbia as the antithesis of 
urbanity; the planning of cities as man’s ulti- 
mate hope vs. the planning of cities as absurd- 
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ity; the yeas on urban renewal, mass transit 
proposals, public housing, and a cabinet-level 
Department of Urban Affairs vs. the nays on 
these issues; the city as increasingly beset by 
problems it is incapable of solving vs. the city 
as taking these problems in its stride; the city 
as the plaything of a power elite vs. the city as 
a pluralistic mosaic of countervailing forces. 
And so on. 

The editors have been catholic in their 
coverage of interested parties, both academic 
and non-academic, as well as in their coverage 
of alternative outlooks. Geography, history, so- ` 
ciology, economics, political science are repre- 
sented, as are planning, public administration, 
politics, business and journelism. The gamut of 
authors runs from Simmel to Strom Thurmond. 

The subtitle of this volume is apt, and the 
editors’ brief introductory statements to sets 
of selections emphasize the conflicting values 
and views extant with regard to urban places, 
problems and ways of life; an emphasis rein- 
forced in the arrangement of the pieces, as well 
as in the selection. Given the audience to which - 
the work is directed—students in courses on 
urban problems and adult discussion groups— ~ 
this emphasis is undoubtedly appropriate and 
probably functional; it is virtually certain that 
reading this volume will generate excitement 
about and interest in the manifold aspects of 
the metropolis in all but the irrevocably dormant. 

But, I fear, the advantages gained by the 
editors’ strategy entail losses as well. In partic- 
ular, the danger exists that students will gain 
the impression that passion in promoting values 
and views rather than dispassionate analysis is 
the way to deal with urban problems. Some 
of the selections are descriptive or analytic in 
orientation, but these are used largely to set 
the stage for the battles that follow. An in- 
structor or discussion leader throughly conver- 
sant with the research literature in the field is 
required to overcome this danger. 

SEELDON STRYKER 

Indiana University 


The New Metropolis in the Arab World. Edited 
by Morros Bercer. New Delhi; Bombay; 
Calcutta; Madras; London; and New York: 
Allied Publishers, 1963. 254 pp. Rs. 12.50. 


The 12 papers included in this publication 
were among those presented at an international 
seminar on “The New Metropolis in the Arab 
World,” sponsored by the Egyptian Society 
of Engineers and the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom. (Lack of space required omitting 
nine “more technical and specialized” papers.) 
Most of the seminar participants and contribu- 
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tors to this volume appear to be trained in city 
planning, a fact that strongly conditions the 
substance of the book. 

The published papers are grouped into two 
sections. The bulk of the material is in the first 
one, beginning with a general demographic sur- 
vey of the Arab world. Seven major cities 
(Cairo, Baghdad, Damascus, Aleppo, Beirut, 
Greater Khartoum and Amman) are then briefly 
described in individual chapters, followed by a 
general economic purview of Arab urban prob- 
lems, which depend primarily on material from 
one city, Cairo. The second section consists of 
three chapters dealing with planning problems as 
such, including an extended discussion of an 
“experiment” in planning conducted in an 
Egyptian village. 

Unfortunately, the second section does little 
more than recapitulate the first. The chapters 
either described in a general fashion, without 
additional depth, the problems of congestion, 
housing and zoning (land use) which are the 
paramount concerns of the earlier chapters, or 
they outline the elements of a primer on town 
planning. 

The major deficiency of the book, however, 
is in the material on the cities themselves. Con- 
gestion, poor housing and zoning restrictions 
are treated in a manner suggesting that Middle 
Eastern cities are much the same as major 
cities throughout the world. Without doubt 
such similarities do exist, but these common 
problems of urban society should have been 


discussed in terms of the structural character- 


istics of Arab cities. 

For example, that something of the character 
of medieval Muslim towns persists in contempo- 
rary Arab cities is recognized, but what the 
mosque and the marketplace represent in the 
“new metropolis” is not discussed. (Strangely 
enough, both topics were covered in unpublished 
seminar papers.) In the medieval town, the 
mosque and the markets represented central- 
izing tendencies, while the quarters into which 
it was divided reflected the semi-autonomy of 
religious, ethnic and tribal communities. A 
breakdown of the Aleppo population according 
to religious and ethnic composition, with the 
off-hand comment that the divisions hzve little 
social consequence today, is virtually the only 
recognition given this long-standing feature of 
Arab urban structure. 

All the contributors appear to be Arabic in 
their cultural and social origins. Yet in most 
instances, unfortunately, it is their Western in- 
tellectual training that is displayed. Given the 
inevitable limitations of the data, impressions 
from their own experience would have been of 
greater value than the inadequate statistical 
information and simple generalizations about 
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universal urban problems presented; their 
training in an applied social science might better 
have been used to temper such impressions than 
to displace them. The final paper on the “experi- 
ment” in planning is an exception, for its 
author is eloquent in describing the decisions he 
had to make and the human obstacles he had 
to circumvent to accomplish his task. 

When so little is known, any addition may 
be said to serve a useful purpose. It seems a 
pity, however, that these writers should do 
what any reasonably knowledgeable and com- 
petent social scientist might have done when 
they are naturally equipped to do what no one 
else can. In fact, I dare say the book is more 
valuable for what it permits us to infer about 
some Arab intellectuals than for what it tells 
us about Arab cities. 

Victor AYOUB 

Antioch College 


Society: Its Organization and Operation. By 
Watrrep A. ANDERSON in collaboration with 
FREDERICK B. PARKER. Foreword by WILBERT 
E. Moore. Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., 1964. xvi, 446 pp. $7.95. 


The title of this book is strictly accurate. It 
is about society, not sociology. It is a pretty 
good text if one takes it for no more than this. 
The portion “Part One, Introduction: Preview,” 
fails to tell what sociology is, not even to 
say what sociologists study. It begins with the 
following in italics: 

AN normal kuman beings live in societies and 
develop their personalities within them. People 
once conditioned by their societies can hardly 
exist outside them for long and remain wholly 
normal . .. Human societies are over-all social 
systems in which people are united by shared or 
reciprocal relations... 


Each element of this précis is then repeated 
as a bold-faced subheading and each paragraph 
seems to contain at least two repetitions of the 
subheading, but no attempt is made to define 
the scope and content of sociology other than 
an octagon-shaped diagram that is a spot of 
beauty, but not, alas, light. This diagram, inci- 
dentally has no place for demography (which 
is not listed in the index) and small groups 
other than primary groups. Moreover it gives 
no way of differentiating “primitive societies” 
from “higher civilizations” to use now-unfash- 
ionable terms. It also introduces a monstrous, 
grating, unnecessary neologism: “hurelures” for 
“human relations structures.” (‘The authors say 
it remains to be seen as to whether this term 
will gain widespread acceptance. I can answer 
that.) 

Even if one tries to take this text as a dis- 
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‘cussion of society rather than sociology, the level 
of generality at which it discusses the subject 
is not clear. Now it seems to be society as 
an abstraction, now Western society, now urban 
society, now other things as well. Moreover, 
from a theoretical standpoint this text cannot 
even be described as inchoate, since this term 
presupposes that it at least approaches a set 
of propositions but lacks refinement and organi- 
zation, Since it offers so little theory it is not 
surprising that it utterly lacks any attempt to 
deal with the methodological problems that 
such propositions might present. 

A banal, tiresome mode of presentation is 
used throughout; it serves admirably for pad- 
ding, but not for clarification. Paraphrasing an 
intrinsically unclear idea does nothing to clarify 
it and may even compound the reader’s con- 
fusion simply because such attempts often sub- 
stitute new words that do not mean exactly 
the same thing as the words they replace. The 
bold-faced subheadings have considerable value 
in that they tell what to skip; unfortunately 
they also tempt one to skip parts that are 
reasonably good. Nevertheless this book is 
clearer and more conscientious than most ele- 
mentary texts; we await the instructor’s man- 
ual with multiple-choice questions. 

Jonn F. MANFREDI 

University of Massachusetts 


Patriotism and Nationalism: Their Psycholog- 
ical Foundations. By Leonard W, Doos, New 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 
1964. xiii, 295 pp. $6.75. 


Psychologists, like sociologists, are renewing 
their interest in the larger society. This work, 
like Doob’s two previous works, is an inquiry 
into what might be called macropsychology, 
meaning the ways in which large-scale social 
processes are mediated by and reflected in the 
psychological processes of the individuals in- 
volved in them, The problem of this book is 
how patriotism, the conviction that one’s wel- 
fare depends on that of his society, and which 
is “roughly everywhere the same,” operates 
and gives rise when sufficiently “firm and en- 
during” to nationalism, “a set of more or less 
uniform demands.” 

To elucidate this question, Doob puts for- 
ward a model, or a diagram, of communication 
in which stimuli reach people through media of 
communication; people then react and also 
evaluate. What emerges are convictions, in 
this case patriotic convictions, which lead to 
demands and actions, “the hallmarks of nation- 
alism.” The book is an elaboration of this 
model, a record of the process “in slow mo- 
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tion,” as Doob puts it. A series of propositions 
and perspectives are drawn from the existing 
literature, usually single studies, from his own 
recent study in the South Tyrol, and from a 
“private intuition,’ for which he makes no 
apology “because the state of the art produces 
no certainty.” 

What then is constructed for us in this some- 
what puzzling format? I believe it is a very 
long and detailed nominal definition. By piecing 
together what Doob takes to be the modal be- 
havior, we have a concept of patriotism very 
close to its empirical indicators. Why do this? 
Because it might give us a “rough model” of 
research, of the correlations others might look 
for. 

Since this is then in effect an outline of work 
to be done, we might ask what use it will be to 
the study of the larger society. What can psy- 
chologists contribute to what sociologists take 
to be their own domain? In any elaborate state- 
ment of social causation, the chain must at 
some point or other pass through the psychic 
structures of people, and psychologists are 
better trained to handle some steps along the 
chain. In our terms, it seems to me, they ac- 
count for states of the system in those in- 
stances where the range of individual variation 
significantly matters, 

This is in no way to denigrate their role. 
This is their role in our terms, just as our 
tole in their terms is to set the boundaries 
within which stimuli evoke responses, or to put 
it another way, to describe the range of varia- 
tion that is socially possible. 

Psychology and sociology have a love af- 
fair that has its ups and downs, As sociologists 
have put a renewed emphasis in recent years on 
macrosociological problems, they have pulled 
away a bit from their ardor for psychology. 
Leonard Doob is determined not to let this 
happen. He is chasing us; let us not rebuff 
him. 

IMMANUEL WALLERSTEIN 

Columbia University 


The Tolerant Personality. By James G, Mar- 
TIN. Detriot: Wayne State University Press, 
1964. 176 pp. $6.50. 


In Paradise Lost Milton could not help being 
more interested in Satan than in Adam and Eve, 
and as Blake tells us, ended up “in the Devil’s 
party.” Martin, seeking, to define the social 
and psychological correlates of the tolerant 
personality, is beset by the same dilemma: 
the éstolerant personality is a more compelling 
subject. Noting how much of the research on 
tolerance is “left handed” he goes on to write 
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in Miltonian terms that “I confess to a bias 
for the tolerant personality, but admit to a 
fascination with the prejudiced as objects of 
study.” This is admirably candid but “left 
handedness” results in a book more than half 
of which is devoted to a general and not par- 
ticularly revealing discussion of prejudice, 
stereotypes, and aspects of the authoritarian 
personality already thoroughly explored by 
Sanford, Frenkel-Brunswick, Rokeach and 
others, as well as “prescriptions for social 
policy” such as the cultivation of humanistic 
and cosmopolitan values and the institutional- 
ization of achievement on merit, prescriptions 
that are unassailible but no more than conven- 
tional wisdom. Moreover, as one might expect 
from the “confession,” the illustrative support 
is vivid and relevant when the author is preoc- 
cupied with bigotry and “hate literature” but 
wanting in these qualities when he aims at 
filling out concretely the portrait of the tolerant 
personality type. 

Nevertheless, one long section in the middle 
(Chapter 3), roughly a third of the text, 
nearly redeems the book. Here the broad com- 
mentary on prejudice-tolerance is set aside for 
a tightly-ordered comparison of prejudiced and 
tolerant personalities based upon a random 
sample of white adults in Indianapolis in 1956. 
The instrument employed was essentially a re- 
finement of the social distance scale and Likert 
intensity-of-response scale, developed by Frank 
Westie. A preliminary simpler measure cf prej- 
udice enabled the investigator to eliminate 
a large number of intermediate “mixed” person- 
alties excluding 39 such persons from the final 
sample of 139 tested by the Westie scale, and 
he concentrates exclusively on 41 tolerant and 
59 prejudiced personalities. The results yield 
some minor surprises—~the relations between 
religious adhesion and political liberalism, on the 
one hand, and tolerance-prejudice on the other, 
are more subtle and complex than supposed— 
but on the whole the study confirms the pat- 
tern (in reverse) established by the studies of 
authoritarianism; the prejudiced persorality is 
likely to be overly hostile and wary, inclined 
to rigid categorization and “intolerance of am- 
biguity,” prone to a particular kind of narrow 
religious affiliation, and the product of a more 
rigid early socialization (even when he seems 
to remember early childhood as only moderately 
strict). 

Martin has provided a useful, and at times 
valuable, resumé and interpretation of the 
literature. But I would expect most sociologists 
to enter one fundamental methodological reser- 
vation. Is it not true that in excluding inter- 
mediate types from the study—those typolog- 
ical butterflies so neatly pinned to the board by 
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Robert Merton in his excellent paradigm on the 
unprejudiced-discriminator and the, prejudiced- 
nondiscriminator—the author has excluded the 
very subjects who should be at the center of our 
most discerning research on prejudice-tolenance? 
Rrcwarp ROBBINS 
Wheaton College 


Workers Councils: A Study of Workplace Or- 
ganizations on Both Sides of the Iron Curtain, 
By ADOLF STURMTEHAL. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1964. x, 217 pp. 
$5.00. 


Known for his studies in European labor 
organizations, Sturmthal in this valuable publi- 
cation compares works councils in France, 
Germany, Yugoslavia and Poland. Through 
analyses of published materials and visits with 
labor leaders and other public figures he 
seeks first to trace historical stages in the four 
countries separately, to compare the degrees 
to which “industrial democracy” has been 
achieved. His over-all results indicate that 
genuine workers’ participation has not yet been 
realized. While there are considerable variations 
not only between countries but also within 
them, it appears that workers’ representatives 
in the councils have exercised some influence on 
social welfare or personnel problems and con- 
siderably less, if any, on financial and techno- 
logical problems. Special consideration is given 
in this context to the role of labor unions that 
more or less compete for influence with shop- 
based councils. Since the council is more in- 
dependent of higher regional or national or- 
ganizations than the union is, the author sees 
the relation between-these two industrial organ- 
izations in terms of the centralization and decen- 
tralization issue. Comparison of the four coun- 
tries on this issue is hampered by the fact that 
the structure of labor unions varies signifi- 
cantly; in France several politically-oriented 
unions may compete one against the other; in 
Germany there is the Mitbestimmung institu- 
tion; in Yugoslavia and Poland unions are 
“transmission belts” of the Party. Moreover, in 
Yugoslavia the works council has been institu- 
tionalized but in Poland, after some attempts, 
more or less abandoned. 

Since Sturmthal’s method could be best 
described as a comparative historical approach, 
propositions of general character do not emerge 
easily from his close-to-facts reporting. A sociol- 
ogist is struck here by an evident need for 
controlled cross-cultural comparisons. This book 
prepares the ground for such sociological work, 
especially by means of categories such as types 
of representation, election, term of office, vot- 
ing rights, bargaining, grievances, and the tech- 
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nical, economic, personnel, etc. issues handled 
by councils. Since no rank-order values are 
attached, one cannot conclude that workers’ 
participation in management in one country 
has been less, or more, on all or on most specific 
dimensions, than in other countries. One can 
conclude, for example, only that German coun- 
cils and local labor unions were more stable, 
the unions’ influence being inversely related to 
the former’s influence, while in France the in- 
fluence of these organizations showed greater 
variation. 

In introductory and concluding chapters, the 
author conceives of the works council as stages 
in an increasing trend to expand workers’ in- 
fluence in the plant, starting with organizing 
stewards, and leading through bargaining, man- 
agerial, political councils toward union reform 
councils. Difference between the bargaining and 
managerial councils, on which Sturmthal con- 
centrates in the book, appears to be less signifi- 
cant with the increase of industrialization. In 
the American case a union through bargaining 
can exercise, de facto, more influence on man- 
agement than can a European works council. 
Concluding, Sturmthal feels that the local au- 
tonomy of the council could be useful in the 
future as a countervailing force against the 
centralizing tendencies of the national union. 
On the basis of my own field work in two 
Yugoslav factories, I would qualify this prop- 
osition by pointing out that the council is 
an organization in which both management and 
workers meet, a sort of enterprise’s parliament, 
in which management, entering the council as 
an organized body, faces unorganized represent- 
atives of workers, unless the latter have an 
opportunity to organize. Considered from this 
viewpoint, the union’s role could be enhanced in 
the future. Though in Yugoslavia and Poland 
unions are controlled by the Party, on the 
plant level I could observe tendencies toward 
differentiation from other organizations; Sturm- 
thal’s correctly points out that this will lead “to 
a fundamental decision” concerning the sharing 
of power, “even though it will perhaps be made 
gradually and imperceptibly” (p. 191). From 
the viewpoint of the sociological theory one 
could follow Sturmthal’s and other authors’ 
observations, that a labor organization cannot 
simultaneously protect working-class interests 
and those of management, and postulate that 
such a differentiation more or less tends to 
appear in all work organizations. Institutional- 
izing this differentiation would probably lead 
to the greatest organizational efficiency, but the 
situation is complicated by the local organi- 
zations’ links to outside, “higher bodies. Sturm- 
thal’s book provides rich material and insights 
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on a mass experiment on centralization and de- 
centralization and managerial and “protective” 
participation in work organizations, in four 
European countries. 
Jerr Kowaya 
Universtiy of Kentucky 


Administrative Decision-Making: A Heuristic 
Model, By Writtam J. Gore. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1964, viii, 191 pp. $5.00. 
Decision-making is viewed in this book as a 

means of achieving satisfactory relations among 
three main streams of events within an organ- 
ization: production of goods and services, ac- 
quisition of resources, and the satisfaction of 
members’ individual and collective needs. De- 
cision-making is seen as a social process leading 
to a public statement of action to be taken; 
however, this conclusion refers only to action 
that integrates the three streams. 

As a social process, decision-making begins 
with a cue that tension will increase if action 
is not taken. The first phase, that of percep- 
tion, consists of determining whether the or- 
ganization is sufficiently involved in a situation 
that further action must be taken. If it is, phase 
two, evaluation, commences. The elements of 
the situation and the likely courses of action 
to be followed are examined. In phase three, 
the consequences of following the more likely 
courses of action are estimated, Phase four, 
maneuver for position, involves establishing the 
necessary requirements to make a stated re- 
sponse or course of action possible. This entails 
developing proper attitudes or support for the 
action and sufficient sanctions to back it up. 
Each of these phases has a large number of 
specific elements (the entire model has over 
80), bringing the process in touch with many 
sectors of the organization and its external 
environment. 

The author engaged in field research for a 
number of years, but unfortunately he does not 
describe it, and the book primarily presents his 
conclusions, The presentation of the model is 
largely descriptive, and there is no attempt to 
support it through logical analysis or argument 
or even illustration. The few illustrations given 
are extraordinarily short, very general and in 
my opinion quite inadequate. 

The style is uneven, and the book suffers 
from the tendency of some political scientists 
(the author is one) to use a journalistic style 
and resort to polemics. The sheer flow of words 
is at times wearing, and also confusing, and the 
organization of the book in general leaves more 
than a little to be desired. Fortunately this 
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ineptness declines substantially as the book pro- 
gresses. The last few chapters, dealing with de- 
cision-making and organizational models in gen- 
eral, are well written. 

Gore’s general assumptions are consistent 
with much of the recent work on organization 
theory, but the possibility of comparing the 
work with that of other writers or integrating 
it with other developments, is limited by Gore’s 
insistence on developing his own concepts and 
terms. Had this led to new arrangements of old 
material, to new categories and relationships, 
the book might have been a valuable contribu- 
tion, but since it is usually a matter of new 
labels for old ideas, it is far less than a major 
contribution to the literature. 

These distractions and limitatiors notwith- 
standing, the book will provide thoughtful read- 
ing for those working on the topics it covers. 
The development of the model is an ambitious 
undertaking, and its innumerable details, con- 
nected with a large number of environmental 
items, suggest the complexity of decision-mak- 
ing as a social process. It may be very useful 
in designing empirical investigations directed to 
the more limited and therefore more manage- 
able parts of this process, and in refurbishing 
the somewhat neglected aspects of decision- 
making as an element of organizaticnal integra- 
tion. 

Josera A. LITTERER 

University of Ilinois 


Social Change. By Ricuarp T. LAPrere. New 
York; St. Louis; San Francisco; Toronto; 
and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1965. 

-556 pp. $9.50. 


By all the relevant criteria one could muster, 
LaPiere should be expected to contribute a 
substantial, well organized text on social change. 
In fact, the somewhat belated serious interest 
in social change among sociologists constitutes 
a standing invitation to intrepid textbook 
writers to perform this feat and thereby stimu- 
late renewed and more fruitful study of a cen- 
tral sociological problem. But LaPiere has 
chosen in effect to write two separate books on 
social change within the same covers. The re- 
sult is a curiously disappointing volume, one 
that is neither text nor reference nor tract, but 
a disquieting mixture of these elements. 

In the first “book,” which consists of the 
first nine chapters, the reader is given a review 
of various assorted orientations to change, a 
conceptual comparison of change and other 
dynamic phenomena (fashion, developmental 
cycles, and the like), and the author’s funda- 
mental premise concerning social change. 
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Briefly stated, this premise asserts that change 
is basically abnormal and is derived from so- 
cially deviant individuals acting in asocial ways. 
But he then proceeds to outline with great clar- 
ity three models of functional integration, 
which are quite promising, but incidentally cast 
doubt on his previous emphasis on individual 
deviants as sources of social change. There- 
after, in chapters four to six, LaPiere discusses 
several significant processes in change—derived 
rather directly and without much embellishment 
from H. G. Barnett’s interesting but consciously 
limited book of 1953. Notably lacking is a 
sociological discussion of the mechanisms by 
which innovations are integrated (or partly ab- 
sorbed) into complex social systems. 

During this first part, LaPiere attempts to 
interpret and evaluate the work of a consider- 
able number of relevant theorists. I was par- 
ticularly gratified to read a favorable reference 
to MaclIver’s inexplicably ignored The Web of 
Government—though use of Maclver’s basic 
theory might have been extended beyond loca- 
tion in a footnote. On the other hand, a serious ` 
analysis of social change that ignores the con- 
tributions of Teggart and Mannheim (particu- 
larly Man and Society in an Age of Recon- 
struction and his posthumous works) does so at 
the price of a weakened theoretical structure. 
Furthermore, LaPiere makes several dubious 
assertions about theorists, For example, it is 
difficult to accept his view of Toennies as an 
optimistic exponent of evolutionary change, 
since Toennies clearly indicated his criticisms 
of Gesellschaft forms and trends. Similarly, the 
evaluation of Wilbert Moore’s recent book on 
social change as a new version of “immanent 
theory” is not faithful to Moore’s broad an- 
alytical scheme and the range of theoretical 
problems with which he deals. And to take one 
final example, it is even more difficult to accept 
LaPiere’s contention that most American so- 
ciologists have tended to analyze social change 
historically from a Marxist perspective. Indeed, 
Bendix, Becker, MacIver, Odum, Ogburn, Mer- 
ton, and Znaniecki have pursued historical an- 
alyses of change from a decidedly non-Marxist 
orientation, drawing instead on theoretical 
clues from Weber, Durkheim, and Simmel. 

From chapter ten on, LaPiere’s second 
“book” changes focus with unfortunate conse- 
quences. These latter chapters are largely de- . 
scriptive, anecdotal, and gratuitously ideologi- 
cal. The burden of this part is not sociological 
analysis of social change but an indictment of 
bureaucratization, governmental trends, and 
the process of planning. These are opinions to 
which he is certainly entitled, but they are 
simply out of place in such a work. Yet these 
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opinions are consonant with two of LaPiere’s 
assertions that sociologists should question at 
some length; that innovation is entirely un- 
predictable (p. 472); and that change is the 
historical exception (p. 480). Indeed, sociolog- 
ical analysis of change thereby becomes log- 
ically and practically impossible. 

The critical joust with social change as a 
set of interrelated scientific problems still 
awaits a brave and resourceful challenger. 

ALVIN BOSKOFF 

Emory University 


Tocqueville and the Old Regime. By RICHARD 
Herr. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1963. 142 pp., $3.50. 


A paradox in the education of American so- 
ciologists is that it rarely introduces them to 
what is surely one of the most brilliant socio- 
logical treatises, ever written about their own 
country. I refer, of course, to Alexis de Toc- 
queville’s Democracy in America, Brilliant and 
inspired as it may be, however, Democracy in 
America is not Tocqueville’s sociological master- 
piece. It represents the pinnacle of what the 
late C. Wright Mills liked to call the “soci- 
ological imagination;” it demonstrates Toc- 
queville’s enormous gifts, his potential as a so- 
cial theorist. But it does not establish him yet 
as an accomplished theorist of great stature. 

If Democracy in America is Tocqueville’s 
coup @essat, his coup de maitre is L'Ancien 
Régime et la Révolution. The general intel- 
lectual concerns of the later book are not, 
by and large, vary different from those of the 
Democracy volumes, but L'Ancien Régime 
reveals him as a much more mature, scholarly, 
and rigorous thinker. The new work was based 
on long, arduous researches in the archival doc- 
uments of the 18th, the 17th and even preced- 
ing centuries. “I dare say without, I think, 
flattering myself,” he writes in his Foreword, 
“that the book I am presenting to the public 
here is the product of very great labors. Some- 
times over a year’s research work lies behind 
the writing of a quite short chapter.” L'Ancien 
Régime purports to be, and in its main outlines 
really is, an explanation of the Revolution, com- 
plete with critical examinations of competing 
explanations, discussion of source materials, and 
suggestions for future research. 

Those who are already familiar with D'An- 
cien Régime will undoubtedly enjoy Herr’s 
little book, Tocqueville and the Old Regime. I 
do not recommend it, however, to those who 
would read it as a substitute for the original, 
for Herr is writing, in this instance, as a /istor- 
jan of ideas, ie., his aim is to shed light on 
the genesis and evolution of L’Ancien Régime 
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in terms of the biography of its extraordinary 
author. Such an enterprise inevitably leads him 
to “dig beneath the surface” of the text, in 
search for its more profound, less articulated 
themes. 

Beneath the “surface themes”—descriptions 
of government and society in the old regime— 
is Tocqueville’s single-minded, almost obses- 
sive concern with the advent of democracy. He 
sess a series of dialectical struggles between 
Aristocracy and Democracy, Democracy and 
Tyranny, and Liberty and Equality and his 
pessimistic tendency is to expect the victory 
of Democracy, Tyranny, and Equality over 
their respective rivals. According to Herr, this 
constitutes Tocqueville’s philosophy of history. 

I have no substantive quarrel with this in- 
terpretation, for Tocqueville was a man of 
meny parts, and one of them can well be in- 
terpreted this way. But I would question the 
usefulness of Herr’s interpretation, especially 
for those who have not read L'Ancien Régime. 
I should also like to emphasize that L’Ancien 
Régime is definitely not a work in the philos- 
ophy of history. Of course, it contains impli- 
cations for that subject, but it is not written 
in this tradition; in fact, it is precisely because 
it shuns the philisophical aspects, and concen- 
trates so much on the tangible forces of his- 
tory, that it achieved its great stature. In other 
words, what makes it such a monumental work 
is the careful account of social structural 
changes, which in Herr’s interpretation is rele- 
gated to a secondary, almost incidental role. 

By no means do I mean to leave the im- 
pression that this is not a good book, and I am 
afraid I would do so if I ended my review here. 
It is a most enjoyable little book, written with 
ease, elegance, and the confidence of one who 
is thoroughly familiar with his subject-matter. 
If Herr’s aim was to write the history of the 
writing of L’Ancien Régime, then he has 
achieved his aim. What I question is whether 
he has contributed to the substantive interpre- 
tation of Tocqueville’s great work. (The major 
step taken in that direction, to my knowledge, 
is Georges Lefébvre’s Introduction to the new 
edition of L’Ancien Régime, in the Oeuvres 
Compiétes currently republished under the di- 
rection of J. P. Mayer.) 

Saswa R, WEITMAN 

The Jokns Hopkins University 


Thwarted Exodus: Post-War Overseas Migra- 
` tion from the Netherlands. By B. P. Hor- 
STEDE. The Hague: Martinus Nijhof, 1964. 
xii, 209 pp. No price indicated. 
From a history of few emigrants, despite the 
Dutch tradition of being great seafarers and 
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traders, the Netherlands changed, after World 
War II, to a nation sending forth many emi- 
grants, amounting in the peak year (1952) to 
46 per 10,000 inhabitants. In his examination 
of this sudden rise in emigration and its sub- 
sequent decline, Hofstede offers a case study 
of a country experiencing a brief but significant 
increase both in the residents’ desire to leave 
and in their actual departures. 

After the war, economic, agricultural, and 
demographic conditions in the Netherlands 
changed drastically. Loss of economic confi- 
dence, amounting almost to a national crisis, 
encouraged many inhabitants to consider leav- 
ing. The government initially permitted only 
farmers to emigrate, on the assumption that 
they were not essential to national reconstruc- 
tion, the major aim of which was to industrial- 
ize, But in the pluralistic power structure of 
the Netherlands, the Roman Catholics end the 
Calvinists, both viewing emigration in moral 
and missionary terms, helped to modify gov- 
ernment policy. 

The government attempted to prevent feared 
widespread unemployment through a two- 
pronged effort simultaneously encouraging in- 
dustrialization and stimulating emigration, re- 
flecting the prevalent conviction that the 
Netherlands was over-populated. This belief 
was pervasive ior several years after World 
War II, being accepted by a large proportion 
of the populace as well as by prominent busi- 
nessmen and highly placed officials of both gov- 
ernmental and religious bodies; however, this 
feeling declined rapidly in the 1950’s. While the 
industrialization policy was successful, the emi- 
gration policy failed. 

Catholics and Protestants established volun- 
tary agencies to process emigrants. Two main- 
streams developed: Catholics toward Australia 
and Calvinists toward Canada; of the 1952- 
1960 emigrant total, 38 per cent went to Aus- 
tralia and 42 per cent to Canada. Thus emigra- 
tion reflected the socio-religious structure of 
Dutch society; in fact, cohesion within reli- 
gious groups made it difficult to characterize 
Dutch emigration as individual, for group ties 
were maintained and emphasis was placed on 
mutual assistance and emigrants’ missionary 
activity. Both Catholics and Calvinists seem to 
have regarded emigration as a means to extend 
their own social structure and normative and 
value systems. 

After 1952 the desire to emigrate and the 
number of emigrants began to wane. Both the 
enactment of government policy favoring emi- 
gration and the later abandonment of that pol- 
icy lagged by about four years behind the shift 
in popular opinion. Agrarian emigration es- 
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pecially declined noticeably during the 1950’s. 

The literature about Dutch emigration seems 
well covered, but there are hardly any com- 
parisons with or even references to other simi- 
lar situations. The book’s utility is marred by 
absence of an index, but the frequent tables 
and occasional figures are competently done, 
and the writing is clear and scholarly. The study 
is a valuable supplement to—though not en- 
tirely agreeing with—Plonned Migration—Wil- 
liam Petersen’s 1955 classic on Dutch emigra- 
tion to Canada. 

RALPH THOMLINSON 
California State CoRege at Los Angeles 


The Challenge of Diversity. By Ricsard E. 
Encier, Jr. New York: Harper & Row, 
1964. xiv, 338 pp. $6.50. 

Englet’s book is a kind of social history of 
seven cities (New Bedford, Charleston, Santa 
Fe, Houston, Boise, Racine, and Seattle) and 
one less densely settled area (Bremer County, 
Iowa). There is also a separate discussion of 
Negroes. His general orientation emphasizes 
a “democratic dialogue,” in which physical or 
social challenges are met by the creation of new 
institutions, which in turn generate new prob- 
lems. But something—perhaps editing for a 
general audience—has kept Engler from being 
very explicit about his purposes, He presents 
his orientation in a very rhetorical six-page in- 
troduction which seems to be the reference of 
a series of rather obscure sub-headings that 
provide the only analytic content in the social 
histories. A “Classification Scheme” in the Ap- 
pendix seems to be a rationale for his selection 
of these particular cities, though this is not 
quite clear. 

In fact, nothing in the book is quite clear. 
Each city was apparently studied by teams en- 
gaged in research on local welfare services. 
They interviewed informants and lived in the 
communities “for a period of months.” The 
author attempted to supplement the direct 
field work by “the inclusion of historical ma- 
terials located in the Library of Congress” so 
as to write “a more complete story of Ameri- 
can Society.” Each city is “representative’— 
but one is never quite sure of what, even when 
each city is put in its pigeonholes in the clas- 
sificatory scheme, For example, New Bedford 
turned out to be (a) “heterogenous” in its 
form of population differentiation (as com- 
pared with homogeneous Racine), (b) “as- 
cribed” in its “orientations toward social 
forms” (as compared with “achieved” Seattle). 
(c) its public and private realms are “sepa- 
rated” (as compared with Boise, where they 
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are “interdependent”). (d) There is more tend- 
ency toward contract than to personal partici- 
pation (as compared with Charleston, where 
the opposite—whatever that may be—is true), 
(e) and more tendency toward general than 
toward specific role orientations (as compared 
with Seattle, where the opposite—whatever 
that may be—is true). 

Though the work is undeniably historical in 
intent (approximately two-thirds of each dis- 
cussion refers to periods well before the con- 
temporary), historical materials are used oddly. 
For example, the page and a half on the Japa- 
nese relocation from Seattle begins “The story 
of the wartime Japanese-Americans in a poig- 
nant chapter in the compromises and uncertain- 
ties that accompany a democratic experiment,” 
and ends with no mention of what happened 
to the wartime Japanese-Americans. Equally 
strange is an explanation of how Dave Beck’s 
negotiation of a strike, in the course of which 
he organized “the striking workers into his own 
union . .. helped to legitimize the kind of role 
respectable labor sought.” If it weren’t for En- 
gler’s great earnestness of style, one would 
suspect irony. As it is, one can only conclude 
naiveté, and a great need to believe that this is 
a good society. Pithy quotations from some- 
times dubious primary sources are frequently 
used to support points better developed by 
reference to good historical studies—which, by 
the way, are largely missing from the bibliog- 
raphy. 

Though his degree is in sociology, Engler dis- 
sociates himself from “science” explicitly when 
he suggests that “scientists” should take off 
“where the hunches set down in this book leave 
off.” As social philosophy, this makes good in- 
spirational reading, impressively surrounded by 
the trappings of scholarship, but the author has 
been “literary” and inspirational to the point 
of evading the primary task of any writer, that 
of developing and supporting a coherent argu- 
ment. 

Joan W. Moore 

University of California, 

Riverside 


Urban Development in Central Europe. By 
E. A. Gurxınb. Volume I of the Interna- 
tional History of City Development. New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe; London: Col- 
lier-Macmillan, 1964. xvii, 491 pp. $17.95. 
This large, expensive, and elegant work is 

both a considerable achievement and in many 

respects a disappointment. Turning the pages 
to look at the 431 illustrations is a pleasurable 
experience in itself, and many of the details in 
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the accompanying text are of great interest. 
But the book as a whole has a number of im- 
portant flaws. 

It begins with an introduction not to this 
book but to the projected series of which this 
is the first volume. Here are reproduced Gut- 
kind’s maxims and biases, all too familiar to 
readers who know his earlier writings. ‘History 
is a humanistic discipline” in this case is fol- 
lowed to exemplify the principle of “the unity 
of mankind;” thus, we are admonished both to 
see our subject in a human scale and to belittle 
the characteristics that differentiate groups 
within the human species. Man’s increasing 
control over his environment has resulted in a 
shift “from an ‘I-Thow’ to an ‘I-It’ relation- 
ship,” a fanciful variation on a familiar theme. 
“The right answer to the question, ‘Can our 
cities survive? ” is preemptorily brief: “They 
cannot survive.” 

Following this 50-page introduction are four 
general chapters, “The Land,” “Historical 
Background,” “Rural Settlement,” and “Urban 
Settlement,” which together encompass some 
175 pages. Each of these chapters follows sep- 
arately a chronological order from prehistoric 
or Roman times to the present; and this ar- 
rangement gives no adequate compensation for 
the consequent repetition and loss of continuity. 
There is much in these chapters one might quar- 
rel withthe absence of so eminent an author- 
ity as, for example, Pirenne; the population 
figures based on Carr-Saunders’ 1936 book, with 
no attention to subsequent work; occasional 
statements such as that “the typical medieval 
dwelling” in the towns was “a perfect ‘dwelling 
machine,’ functional, spacious, and intimate.” 

The main body of the book consists of a de- 
tailed and profusely illustrated historical de- 
scription of 75 German cities. The emphasis is 
generally on the earlier period of each town's 
history, especially as this is reflected in extant 
buildings and street maps. The relation of 
these artifacts to the details of social life is 
mentioned but not analyzed in any systematic 
fashion, 

The book includes seven appendices, a bib- 
liography, and an index. 

WILLIAM PETERSEN 

University of California, 

Berkeley 


The Longest Way Home: Chief Alfred C. 
Sams Back-to-Africa Movement. By Wu- 
LIAM E, Brrtte and Gitpert Gers. Detroit: 
Wayne State University, 1964. 229 pp. $8.50. 
The opening of the Oklahoma territories in 

1889 seemed a great opportunity not only to 
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the crowds of white homesteaders but to Ne- 
groes seeking land and freedom, especially by 
forming all-Negro communities whose rationale 
was to make progress away from the fetters of 
the whites. The Negroes’ dreams did not last 
long, however; by 1912 they had been largely 
disenfranchised and “Jim Crowed,” white farm- 
ers’ associations were organizing to drive them 
from the state, and the first lynching had oc- 
curred. It was a period of high hopes, disil- 
lusion, and despair. 

To this setting came Alfred C. Sam, self- 
proclaimed Gold Coast chieftain and major 
actor of The Longest Way Home. Sam was a 
compound, difficult to assay, of charlatan and 
sincere Black Moses. He was the leader of what 
apparently was the first large-scale and Negro- 
inspired back-to-Africa movement, one which 
was more serious about migration “home” as 
the solution to race problems than the Garvey 
movement of a few years later. Sam promised 
land, riches, and freedom to those who would 
contribute at least $25 for passage. He recruited 
nationally, but was most successful in the Okla- 
homa areas of despair. 

Against cries of fraud from both Negroes and 
whites, Keystone-Kop attempts to stop the 
project by American officials and British co- 
lonial authorities, and other fantastic action, 
Sam eventually recruited thousands of willing 
migrants, raised enough money to buy a small 
ship, and set to sea. In 1915, the 60 people 
who could be fit into the boat arrived in the 
Gold Coast to find further disillusionment: not 
milk and honey but a strange culture and rela- 
tively primitive agriculture; Sam was not a 
chief; they could live on some land but it was 
in the bush and irrevocably owned by the 
tribes; there was disease; and there was har- 
assment by British authorities. 

In the end the boat was sold to pay debts, 
Sam stayed on in Africa, and most of those 
settlers who could straggled back to America 
on their own. More tragic was the fate of those 
left bekmd, in the port city and in Oklahoma 
camps. Like members of the Melanesian cargo 
cults who quit planting crops in anticipation of 
the millenium, many of these followers had 
given up land and home to contribute to and 
join Sam’s voyage. 

The book is almost pure narrative, unfolding 
the tale day by day, mainly from newspaper 

_accounts. The result vacillates between the 
fascinating and the tedious, especially when the 
authors succumb to the temptation to criticize 
or mock the journalists rather than to get on 
with the story. Brittle and Geis, an anthropolo- 
gist and a sociologist, say in their foreward that 
the events will be interpreted “only when in- 
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terpretation seems absolutely necessary.” My 
feeling is that for $8.50, a book of this length 
should include either some interpretation or 
photographs of Sam and the boat. 
DAVID STREET 
University of Chicago 


Religious Bekavior: Where Sociology and Re- 
ligion Meet. By Ouver R. WHITLEY. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1964, 
xiii, 177 pp. $5.95. 

Whitley’s seven essays are expanded versions 
of lectures given at various Southern and Mid- 
western divinity schools. They deal with topics 
ranging from the possibility of a sociology of 
religion at all, the organization of the church, 
the current religious revival, and God in Sub- 
urbia, to power politics and the role of the 
minister. It is very plain that Whitley has 
tried to come to terms with the not-too-edify- 
ing spectacle that the Protestant churches in 
America present in their worst aspects. He has 
also tried (as few writers do) to deal with the 
troublesome differences in sociologists’ and re- 
ligionists’ definitions of the church. The results 
of any such attempt are not likely to please 
either the pious or the scoffer. It is a big order, 
for instance, to reconcile Gustaf Aulen’s dictum 
that “‘the primary viewpoint of the Christian 
faith relative to the church is that it exists as 
a divine creation . . . it is something entirely 
different? from a human organization, society, 
or association,” even with H. Richard Niebuhr’s 
devastating, but pious view of American Protes- | 
tantism, much less with that of the hostile 
“liberal” sociologist. It is to the author’s credit 
that he defines the questions pretty carefully, 
even if he sometimes leaves more unanswered 
than answered. A more professional sociology 
might have been brought to these lectures be- 
fore their publication but it is at least sound 
as far as it goes. The title is misleading: nearly 
all of the essays deal with the behavior of 
present-day American Protestants. Though the 
price seems excessive, these are worthwhile 
essays. 

Joun F. MANFREDI 

University of Massachusetts 


Social Psychology. By PauL F. SEcCoRp and 
Cart W. BACKMAN. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1964. 659 pp. $8.50. 
It is difficult to review a book as compre- 

hensive as this one within the limits set for 

this review; therefore I shall briefly mention 

a number of impressions. I fully agree with the 
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authors’ reasons for preparing this text. They 
feel that the rate of change and expansion of 
the field has been so great in recent years as to 
preclude the usefulness of older texts. It is al- 
most impossible to fit current theoretical in- 
terests into older frameworks. We must start 
fresh and utilize current approaches to organize 
old and new research. 

Secord and Backman has produced a very 
thorough, comprehensive, and useful textbook 
for introductory courses in Social Psychology. 
The bibliography of several thousand items, in- 
cluding those from the most current journals, 
attests to the enormity of their effort. Their 
topical breakdowns and the notation of each 
topic’s place in the total scheme are easy to 
understand. I am not sure, however, whether 
the authors’ view that each topical area should 
be presented from the theoretical point of view 
that best encompasses the data is a strength or 
a weakness. At times I found this distracting. 
The questions included at the end of each sec- 
tion provide good points of departure for dis- 
cussion and additional reading. 

Although the authors feel that this volume 
is a suitable text for a one-semester course, I 
think that it is too comprehensive to be di- 
gested in such a short period of time. The tre- 
mendous amount of information and the. nu- 
merous theoretical issues included in this text 
require discussion time and, possibly, addi- 
tional readings, 

Robert J. KLEINER 

Temple University 


Explorations in Social Change. Edited by 
GEORGE K. ZOLLSCHAN and WALTER HIRSCH. 
Introduction by Don Marrtinpare. Boston; 
New York; Dallas; Atlanta; Geneva, Ilinois; 
Palo Alto: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1964. 
xxviii, 832 pp., $10.95. 


The editors of this exploratory symposium 
introduce a prevailing theme in arguing that 
“Social theory, particularly in America ... be- 
came practically synonymous with an emphasis 
upon the regular and the repetitive—the nor- 
mative and the functional.” Thus, a number of 
critiques, attacks, or amendments are offered, 
with such theory more often than not rejected 
for a focus on tension, conflict, and the dy- 
namic network of causal forces operating in an 
open system of interchanges that defy a simple 
determinism or any appeal to a more ultimate 
“adjustment” or “survival.” 

The symposium opens with a trio of selec- 
tions in Section One, “General Perspectives on 
Change,” headed up by Kenneth Boulding’s 
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extension of his well-known conception of the 
“image” to social dynamics. Section Two con- 
sists of “Working Papers in the Theory of In- 
stitutionalization” contributed as a closely re- 
lated set by Zollschan and collaborators, 
Viewing social systems as “complex and chang- 
ing instrumentalities of need reduction” rather 
than “organic and structural-functional en- 
tities,” they move toward development of a 
general “model” intended to embrace both the 
consensus model and conflict model as special 
cases, : 

The next two Sections, “Social System 
Models of Change” and ‘“‘Psycho-Social Models 
of Change,” imply a rather broad definition of 
“model” ranging from Alvin Boskoff’s attempt 
to amend functionalism by turning it, in effect, 
into (efficient) causal analysis, to James Besh- 
ers’ mathematical models for “classical” theor- 
ies of change. David Lockwood continues here, 
in addition, his earlier critique by distinguish- 
ing between “general” and “normative” func- 
tionalism. The latter brand he counters with 
the “Marxian contradiction” as basic to the 
question of change. The former brand is the 
type that has led to the fantasy that we are all 
functionalists (or that the latter is a myth), 
and points to the interesting fact that many 
students today are perpetuating this fantasy 
by identifying functionalism with a character- 
istic that is not unique to it and did not orig- 
inate with it, namely, that the parts of a so- 
ciety are interdependent and have effects on 
one another. 

Section Five turns to “Broad Historical Per- 
spectives on Change,” and the last three Sec- 
tions are devoted to empirical studies in var- 
ious institutional areas. Thus, Ronald Cohen 
offers one of the more satisfying weddings of 
theory and empirical data in his investigation 
of the dynamic role of structurally induced 
normative conflict and the selective enforce- 
ment of norms in generating an on-going pro- 
cess of actor variability of response resulting 
in incremental innovation and change, J. A, 
and Olive Banks present an especially valuable 
analysis of feminism as a case study of a social 
movement, arguing against the “reproductive 
determinism” of the Parsonian “root function” 
conception of the woman’s role, and contribu- 
ting some cogent methodological suggestions 
concerning the definition of social movements 
and their relationships to social change. And G. 
Duncan Mitchell’s essay provides a pithy over- 
view of the close relation between changes in 
the English educational system and changes in 
the stratification structure with attendant 
clashes of power and ideologies. 

The upshot of this collection, at least for 
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this reviewer, is strong reinforcement for the 
principle that the study of social change i3 no 
more or less than what should be the normal 
study of the on-going societal process, which 
often appears as a relatively stable sei of 
transactions but whose more fundamental 
character is a continuous, non-equilibrial flux 
always pregnant with new forms. But be that 
as it may, any social scientist should find that 
a good number of these explorations open vistas 
of conceptual and/or empirical value to his in- 
terests and orientation, though some blind al- 
leys and partly-baked fare are also to be ex- 
pected. 
WALTER BUCKLEY 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Comparative Socicl Problems. Edited by 5. N. 
EISENSTADT. New York and London: Free 
Press of Glencoe, Collier-Macmillan, 1964. 
xi, 463 pp. $9.95, 


Certainly the idea behind this reader was a 
good one and in many ways this is a good 
book. It is the closest thing we have to a 
truly comparative social problems, and the 
student who reads it will acquire a broader 
prespective on social problems than is usual in 
American sociology. The book contains an in- 
triguing selection of readings, ranging from 
such classics as Durkheim’s “Anomic Types of 
Suicide” and Murdock’s “Family Stability in 
Non-European Cultures” to selections from 
Engels and Rowntree. If it adds up to less 
than a comparative social problems, this is 
more of a reflection, upon the status of the field 
than upon the editor’s selections. The book’s 
organization and scope are unique. Fifty-nine 
readings ranging from a page and a half to 
twenty-three pages in length are organized into 
four major sections: I, The Individual’s Retreat 
from the Performance of Roles; IU, Crises of 
Life Cycle, Sexual Identity, and Family; III, 
Work, Leisure, and Community Participation; 
and IV, Policy Development. Much of the 
fairly standard core of social-problems courses 
is not included. 
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But in many ways this is a very frustrating 
book. Both the editor and the publisher should 
have put much more into it than they did. 
Eisenstadt’s total contribution as editor amounts 
to no more than ten pages of text, including 
the Preface and the Introduction. Only the 
Introduction (less than three pages) presents 
any theoretical framework or any rationale for 
the choice of readings. While this may not 
bother professionals, neither will professionals 
find much that is new in the book. Students, 
to whom the materials will be new, will find 
virtually no guidance in their use. 

The quality of the readings is exceedingly un- 
even and the bases for inclusions and exclusions 
are quite unclear. As one example among many 
that could be given if space permitted, Eisen- 
stadt states (p. 1) that no selections on crime 
and criminal behavior are included because no 
limited number of selections can do full justice 
to such a broad area. Yet, in the sub-section 
on Youth, three of the six readings deal with 
delinquency. 

The readings have not been carefully edited. 
Some have extensive footnoting; some have 
none at all. The style of footnoting is not con- 
stant throughout, and some readings are followed 
by lists of references and some are not. The 
introduction to Section IV consists of a single 
sentence, There is an extended bibliography at 
the end of the book, which might be an ex- 
panded list from which the readings were 
chosen. This reviewer spotted more than a 
dozen minor errors in the list without even 
checking closely. A combination name and sub- 
ject index should either have been done properly 
or been omitted. Only six major subject listings 
appear under the letter “A” and only one 
under the letter “B.” 

The publisher failed to print and bind the 
Introduction with the rest of the book. Since 
that Introduction contains almost the whole 
contribution of the editor, this is a fairly ser- 
ious omission. Ten dollars is an outrageous 
price for a book so carelessly thrown together. 

GERALD R. Lest 

Oklahoma State University 
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Veron, P, Les Dynamismes Sociaux: Initiation 
à le Sociologie. Tome Il. Paris: Les Editions 
Ouvrières, 1965, 240-472 pp. No price indicated. 

WALKER, KENNETH F. Research Needs in Indus- 
trial Relations. Second Revised Edition. Mel- 
bourne; Canberra; and Sidney: F. W. Cheshire, 
1964. Published for the University of Western 
Austrialia Press, x, 121 pp. No price indicated. 


ee 
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Wauarrow, Vesson Lane. The Negro in Missis- 
sippi, 1865-1800. New York; Evanston; and 
London: Harper Torchbooks (The Academy 
Library), 1965. 298, 10 pp. $1.75. 

Wuson, Kewwera M. Of Time and the Doctorate 
—Report of an Inquiry into the Duration of 
Doctoral Siudy. SREB Research Morograph 


No. 9. Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Regional Educa--, 


tion Board, 1965. ix, 212 pp. No price indicated. 

Yamamoto, Kaoru (Suggested by). Experimental 
Scoring Manuals for Minnesota Tests of Cre- 
ative Thinking and Writing. Kent, Ohio: Bureau 
of Educational Research, Kent State University, 
May 1964. 159 pp. No price indicated. 

YVincrr, J. Muron. A Minority Group in Ameri- 
can Society, McGraw’s Social Problems Series. 
New York; St. Louis; San Francisco; Toronto; 
London; and Sydney: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1965. xii, 143 pp. No price indicated. 

(Yvo Instrrure For Jewish Researca). Yivo 
Annual of Jewish Social Science. Vol. XIIL New 
York: The Institute, 1965. 310 pp. No price 
indicated. 

ZALBA, SERAPIO R. in collaboration with Lom M. 
Tanpy and Cynrma E. Nessrr. Women Prison- 
ers and their Families, Sacramento, Calif.: Cali- 
fornla Department of Social Welfare, 1964. xiv, 
125 pp. No price indicated. 


SOCIETY for the 
SCIEMTIFIC STUDY OF RELIGION 


Twe ity-fifth 
Annual Meeting 


Park-Sheraton Hotel, New York 
October 29, 30, 1965 


Theme: 


Religious Organization and Belief: 
Max Weber and Beyond 


For Information write: 
Soclety for the 
Sclentific Study of Religion 
1200 — 17th Street, N.W. 
Washlagton, D.C. 20036 





THE JOURNAL OF MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


Quarterly Journal of the 
` National Council on Family Relations 


MARVIN B. SUSSMAN, Editor 
THE AMERICAN ADOLESCENT IN THE MID-SIXTIES..Special Issue, May 1965 


Among the articles In this 180-page issue 


Amarican Teen-Agors of the {960's—Our Despalr or poner aialas R. Porter 


How Effective Are Marrlage Goursat t= ayahmu M. Duva 
High School Student Marriages School Poil 
Adolescent Personality as Seif- 

Transition In Sex Values: Implications 


icy, and Family Life Education In Callfornla—Judson T. Landis 
Other Systems Orville G. Brim, Jr. 
r the Education of Adoleseents—Isadore Rubin 


hildran for Adolescence-——Walter R. Stokes 


(The May, 1965 Issue on “Adolesconca” and the Novembar, 1964 issue on “American Poverty in 
the Mid-Sixtios" may be ordered singly at $2.00 each. Write for special low quantity rates.) 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY RELATIONS 
1219 University Avenue Southeast 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55474 
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We call your attention to the following 


MEDICAL CARE PUBLICATIONS 


Medical Care Chart Book, 2nd edition, 1964, $3.50 each. Data on utilization of services, costs of 
medical care, supply and distribution of health personnel and facilities, health Insurance, and 
government medical care programs. 


Medical Care Abstracts, Nov. 1964, $3.00 each. Over 300 abstracts of research reports, descriptions 
of programs, and methodological studies related tc medical care published during Jan. 1962~ 
March 1963. 


Public Health Economics and Medical Core Abstracts, published monthly except September, $6.00 a 
year. Digest of current events and abstracts of the medical care literature. 


Order from: Bureau of Public Health Economies 
The University of Michigan 
3533 School of Public Health . 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 


LIFE IN SOCIETY 


Introductory Readings in Sociology 


Edited by THOMAS E. LASSWELL, University of Southern California, 
JOHN BURMA, Grinnell College, and SIDNEY H. ARONSON, Brooklyn College 
A survey in depth of major areas in sociology, this collection is designed as a 


supplement but contains sufficient introductory material to make it suitable 
for use as a basic text. The book is divided into nine parts: pm ou as a 
T 


Behavioral Science, Culture, Personality and Interpersonal Relations, Groups 
and Colective Behavior, Social Processes, The Haman Aggregate, Social Insti- 
tutions, The Social Ranks, and Social Problems. Each part begins with an intro- 
duction that discusses the concepts to be treated and shows how the selections are 
related to these concepts and to each other. An- original essay by a recognized 
specialist concludes each part. These essays emphasize current trends in sociologi- 
cal research. In addition, a brief headnote introduces each article, and a 
correlation chart, facilitates the book’s use with major sociology texts. 


1965, 672 pages, paper 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago ¢ Atlanta è Dallas è PaloAlto © Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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i “The President of ASA speaks ... = 


A LONG JOURNEY: The Autobiography of Pitirim A. Sorokin 


` Pitirim A. Sorokin has had. an enormous impact upon the 

intellectual and scientific endeavors of the twentieth 

century. As one of the most eminent and controversial 

sociologists in the world, his influence has touched 

eh to ie all related daplinesepulloopiy, psychology, 
GAT scientific methodology, and others, In this first 

oa full-length autobiography, we come to know 

A os the courageous and sensitive man who 

ni : . managed to live through the Russian Rev- 
ee nope y olution—jailed three times by the Czarists 
`~ Sorokin CERE and an equal number of times by the Com- 
an eae O maunists--and who emerged as the organizer and 
Suri LE first chairman of the department of sociology at 
ee Harvard University. Here is the moving account 

of a peasant lad who becomes an internationally 

renowned innovator of sociological theory. Professor 

Sorokin’s reminiscences reveal an extraordinary career of 

creative achievement, which reached its culmination when 

he was elected president of ASA. . cloth, $5.00 


THE BASIC TRENDS OF OUR TIMES 


By Pitirim A. Sorokin. In terms comprehensible to the 
intelligent lay-reader, these essays delineate the gigantic 
struggle taking place in the body, mind, and soul of all 
mankind and in all social groups. The first essay - Ae 
sketches the three major, basic: trends. Enlarging Pitirim 
upon the first trend—the shift and diffusion of i l 
creative leadership from the West to the East—the f A. 
ond essay poe . : diagnosi and prognosis of : R 

ast-West relationships. The third portra Po pee er 
three trends as they are reflected’ in ‘the Sorokin’s 
mutual convergence of the United States and ¥ hilosoohi ni d 
Russia to become an intermediary type. The PIRS aang 
fourth essay deals with religious and moral sociological 
pon ann as manifested in'today’s crisis of man- ' views 

d.. Finally, the fifth essay sketches a new field of 

research—the field'of the mysterious energy of creative 
unselfish love. This paar tea Tah ‘Sorokin’s philos- 
ophy, which one would or ily have to dig out of a 


multitude of books. (paper, $1.95) cloth, $5.00 
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9 NEW ANSWERS TO YOUR 
PROBLEMS IN SOCIOLOGY 


SOCIETY ON TRIAL: Current Court Decisions and Soclal 


and U. S. Supreme Court Bars, New York City. The topics 
discussed in this volume run the gamut of human emotions 
. . - artificlal insemination, censorship of motion pictures; 
freedom of religion; civilian authority in the event of atomic 
attack; compulsive murder, insanity and capital punishment; 
wiretapping and tape recordings; television and radio in the 
courtroom: birth control and abortion; censorship of news- 
papers, books, and other publications; judicial intervention 
in church and synagogue affairs; etc. ‘65, 320 pp, $10.00 


MOBILITY AND MENTAL HEALTH. Proceedings of the 
Fifth Annual Conference on Community Mental Health 
Research, Social Science Institute, Washington Univ. St. 
Louis, Mo. Edited by Mildred B. Kantor. Editorial Ad- 
visory Board: N. J. Demerath, John C. Glidewell, David 
J. Pittman, Albert F. Wessen, Richard H. Willis, and 
George Winokur. (With 16 Contributors) Discusses inter- 
national and internal migration, social mobility, accultura- 
tion, residential mobility, and relocation. Populations 
studied include both children'and adults with the measures 
of mental health ranging from indices of satisfaction to 
enumerations of specific behavior problems and diagnoses 
of mental diseases. 65, 272 pp., 8 il, 28 tables, $10.50 


CHILDREN IN COLLECTIVES: Child-Rearing Aims and 
Practices in the Kibbutz edited by Peter B. Neubauer, 
Child Development Center, New York City. (With 41 Par- 
ticipants) This unique study explores the rationale of child- 
rearing practices—from infancy to adolescence—as they 
have developed within the framework of kibbutz (“collsc- 
tive farm”) life. Against a dual background of theoretical 
papers by Israeli spokesmen and direct on-the-spot obser- 
vations and discussions by “outsiders”, it addresses itself 
to a number of Important questions. Without attempting to 
arrive at definitive conclusions on any of the questions 
raised, the participants addressed themselves with vigor and 
professional penetration. About 420 pp. In Press 





‘CHARLES C THOMAS ° PUBLISHER 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenuo 
Springfield ¢ Illinois 


Change by Warren Freedman, Member of the New York ` 








SENT ON APPROVAL 
IN U.S.A. & CANADA 





@ READINGS IN THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR DELINQUENT 
YOUTH compiled and edited by 
Willam E. Amos, Div. of Youth 
Services and Employment Stand- 
ards, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 


mond 

lege of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
(With 16 Contributors) '65, 228 
pp., 7 iL, $7.75 


e SOCIETAL BEHAVIOR: NEW 
AND UNIQUE RIGHTS OF 
THE PERSON by Warren Freed- 
man, '65, 356 pp., $10.50 


© Concepts of Development ta 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCA- 
TION. An Institute Conducted by 
The Child Development Center, 


tributors) '63, 160 pp. $6.50 


o SEXUAL BEHAVIOR AND 
THE LAW edited by Ralph Slo- 


ith 47 Participants) 


Helping People by Donald L. Tay- 

lor, Southern Illinois Untv., Ed- 
e Campus, Edwardsville, 

Tl, '65, 192 pp., $6.75, 


e PROBLEMS OF THE MIDDLE- 
AGED compiled by Clyde B. 
Vedder, Northern Illinois Univ. 
DeKalb, Il. (With Contributions 
by 29 Authors) '65, 216 pp., $6.50 










Complete Hist of Thomas 
publications for sociologists 





sent free on request 
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GROUP PROCESS AND GANG DELINQUENCY 
By JAMES F. SHORT, JR., and FRED L. STRODTBECK 


The first major effort to test conflicting theories about delin- 
quency, this book relates empirical findings to existing theoret- 
ical ones. This study, contracted by the YMCA of Metropolitan 
Chicago, grew out of a “detached-worker” program among 
gangs. The authors, who headed the project, present rich and 
varied data, relevant to anyone concerned with gang delin- 
quency. Some of the interpretations offer highly original in- 
sights into the nature of gang delinquency among juveniles 
from different social strata and ethnic backgrounds, in an at- 
tempt to understand the whys as well as the hows of gang be- 
havior. $20 pages $7.50 


New volumes in "The Nature of Human Society Series" 
Edited by J. A. PITT-RIVERS and ERNEST GELLNER 


THE THIRD WORLD 
By PETER WORSLEY 


Worsley writes of ‘the newly independent nation-states that 
seek oe avoid the current struggle between capitalism and 


year eae neither ideology answers their wants. This 
is the the ‘ with its own philosophy—populism—and 
its new kind of ued nationalism.” 


820 pages $5.50 
THOUGHT AND CHANGE 
By ERNEST GELLNER 


An outspoken critic of the views and attitudes expressed in 
contemporary philosophy, Gellner asserts that industrializa- 
tion, in its broadest sense, is the central concern of today’s 
society. Societies are divided into the preindustrial, striving 
to achieve the pres kaouen and the industrial, wres with 
new problems that have . Gellner studies these beliefs 
and the iini and sociological - pene arising from 
them. 2 pages $5.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Chicago and 
London 
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DONALD W. CALHOUN, ARTHUR NAFTALIN, BENJAMIN NELSON, 
MULFORD Q. SIBLEY, ANDREAS PAPAN 
AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 


An unusually imaginative collection of readings for courses In © 
Social Science, General Education, and Introductory Sociology. 


1182 Pages $8.50 


ROBERT L. SUTHERLAND, JULIAN L. WOODWARD, MILTON A. MAXWELL 
INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY, Sixth Edition 


A mafor revision of a distinguished text in which the authors have 
made extensive changes in both content and conceptual orienta- 


400 Pages $6.56 
READ BAIN 


SOCIOLOGY: Introductory Readings 


A splendid collection of readings that will hlp. the beginning 
student to think sociologically about all aspects of culture. 


496 Pages Paporbound $3.50 
STUART A, QUEEN, ROBERT. W. HABENSTEIN, JOHN B. ADAMS 

THE FAMILY IN VARIOUS CULTURES, Second Edition 
A jew priced iar eects edition of a classic cross-cultural study 


of family lifo. pletely eea and reorganized. 
320 Pages Paperbound $1.88 
THOMAS WELTY 


THE ASIANS: Thoir Heritage and Thoir Destiny 
Designed for the teacher or student who requires a clear and 
onele introduction to contemporary Asia. author broadi 
sketches the Aslan landscape, discusses Asian ideals and ideol- 
ogies, and explores the central aspects of Asian social and 
political life. 


352 Pages Paperbound $1.95 
EVELYN M. DUVALL 


FAMILY DEVELOPMENT 


Latest research findings are Incorporated and suchen on con- 
ceptual framework is greatly expanded in thls new edition of a 
popular text. 


540 Pagos i $6.98 





Lippincott 


College ENEN East iWeb. Square, Phila. Pa. 19105 
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JAMES A. QUINN — 


SOCIOLOGY: A Systematic Analysis 

Through the application of basic scientific method to the study of 
human groups and their cultures, the author provides the student 
with an objective survey of an increasingly complex field. 
Systematic analysis of institutional ms, group structure, and 
the influence of groups on persons clearly reveals the similarities 
and differences betwen these fundamental aspects of all human 
societies, 

449 Pages i $6.50 


EDWIN L. SUTHERLAND AND DONALD. R. CRESSEY 


PRINCIPLES OF CRIMINOLOGY, Sixth Edition 

The classic in the field for thirty-five years. "On the whole this 
Ís one of the most comprehensive analyses of crime and delin- 
quency available..." Sociology and Social. Research. 
645 Pages 5 $6.98 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN — 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

A finely balanced presentation of delinquent behavior from the 
social-psychological point of view. 

384 Pages $7.00 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN , 

READINGS IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

Designed to accompany standard texts in delinquency and crim- 
Inology. Thirty-six selections focus on the soclological aspects of 
juvenile delinquency, covering theories, individual factors, family 
and school intluences, behavior patterns, prevention, correction, 
police and courts, 

480 Pagess Paperbound : $3.50 


ELIZABETH FERGUSON 

SOCIAL WORK: An Introduction 

Especially sulted for the student who wishes to explore the excep- 
tional opportunities and rewards to be found In the fleld of social 
_ work today. Detailed case studies clearly demonstrate the need 
for skillful and informed approach to individual social problems. 
Material on delinquent children and adult corrections is included. 


572 Pages $6.00 





( Lippincott 


College Department, East Washington Square, Phila. Pa. 19105 
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juvenile — 
delinquency: 


research and theory 


Herbert C. Quay, University of Illinois, and contributors 


This authoritative book is a coverage of the theoretical and research literature in "the 
havioral science of juvenile delinquency." Each chapter provides a critical review 
of the frontier problems in both theory and practice; each chapter has been prepared . 

by an author who is active in research in the area about which he has written. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 337 pp., about $6.75 
CONTRIBUTING AUTHORS: 
Wesley C. Becker, Peter F. Briggs, Nathan S. Gaplon, John R. Eichorn, Danie! Glaser, 
3 a ia Grant, Donald R. Peterson, Herbert C. Quay, William C. Rhodes, Robert 
e Wirt. 








public opinion: 
nature, formation, and role 
Harwood L. Childs, Princeton University. (384 pp., $6.75) 


a profile of the negro american 


Thomas F. Pettigrew, Harvard University. (Paper. 235 pp., $2.75) 


Examination copies for courso use are ovallable apon request 
Van Nostrand 120 Alexander St./Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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| A Mathairon digital computer 
for statistics costs $5,990 complete... 
except for one digit 


Your index finger. Some people use the third finger. That's all 
right. Tap in the croblem, digit by digit, symbol by symbol, just as 
if you were writing it out. 

Of course, the Mathatron can’t do everything. But it solves 
problems in moving averages, sample mean and variance, stand-. 
ard deviation, variance about an assumed mean, linear least 
squares, linear correlation, multiple linear regressions, fitting 
polynomials by least squares, chi-square goodness of fit, chi- 
square contingency tables, T-test of sample means, analysis of 
variances and others. That’s quite a bit for a machine twice the 
size of your typewriter. í 

if you already have a big computer, consider this: so do 80% 
of our existing Mathetron owners. But they can't stand the time 
lag, or the hourly rate, or the gaff. If you're using a calculator, how 
would you like to multiply your productive time by about ten? 

Find out how simple and versatile a department-size digital 
computer can be. -7 


MATHATRONICS, INC. 


257 Crescent Street, Waltham, Massachusetts 02154 (617) 894-0835 
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The Kennedy Assassination 
and the American Public 


ees COMMUNICATION IN CRISIS 


Edited S. Greenberg, and Edwin B. Parker. Introduc- 
tion by libs chramm. In an attempt to understand the public 
reaction to a great disaster, and how the flow of information helped , 
shape that reaction, this book presents the most significant results 
of scholarly studies undertaken after President Kennedy’s assassi- 
nation, $8.95 


Identification 
and Child Rearing 


Robert R. Sears, Lucy Rau, and Richard Alpert. This report (in- 
volving 40 nursery school children and their parents) attempts 
to discover to what extent types of identification behavior are 
correlated in four-year-olds, and to determine whether specific 

child-rearing practices are associated with these behavioral devel- 
opments, ota, Stan ‘ord Studies in Psychology, IV. October. About $7.50 


Ancient China 
in Transition 
AN ANALYSIS OF SOCIAL MOBILITY, 722-222 B.C. 


Cho-yun Hsu. Extending from the beginning of the Ch’un Ch’in 

period to the unification of China under the first Emperor of Ch’in, 
this general social history covers a period during which political 
institutions, social relationships, and the world view of the Chinese 
were determined for centuries to come. Stanford Studies in the 
Civilizations of Eastern Asia, Tustrated. $6.50 


Order from your bookstore, please 
_ STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Wiley brings you these modera soziological studies 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AHD BEHAVIOR 
Edited by Ricmaro L. Suupson, North Carolina, and Ip. Harrer Soupson, Duke. 


een selected readings covering the foundations of sociology and the chief fields of 
inquiry. Each of the chapters begins with a more systematic and lengthier 
iako dueion by the editors than is usually found. 457 pages. Paper: $5.25. 


THE STUDY OF URBANIZATION 
Edited by Prim Hauser, Chicago, and Leo Scunor3, Wisconsin. 
Urbanization is related to each of the social sciences ir studies by Charles Glaab, Harold 
Mayer, Wallace Sayre, Nelson Polsby, Gideon- Sjoberg, Raymond Vernon, Edgar M. 
Hoover, Nathan Keyfitz, Norton Ginsburg, Brian Berry, Wilbur Thompson, Eric 
Lampard, Oscar Lewis and the editors. 554 pages. $9."5. 


THE RULERS AND THz RULED 


By Rosrrr E. Accrr and Danti Gotpricu, both of Oregon, and Brat E. Swanson, Sarah 
Lawrence. 789 pages. $7.95. 


STAFF LEADERSHIP IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
' A Sociological Incuiry 
By Neat Gross, Harvard, and Rosrrrt. E. Herriorr, Florida State. Approx. 248 pages. 


Prob. $6.95. 
THEORIES OF PERSONALITY 


Primary Sources and F.esearch 


Edited by Gazpner Linvzey, Texas, and Carvin S. Harr, Director of The Institute of 
Dream Research. 


A carefully edited selection of material to be used with Hall and Lindzey’s book, Theories - 
of Personality. Each section of readings is preceded by en illuminating introduction written 
by the. ecto 543 pages. $6.95. 


` DRESS, ADORNMENT, AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


Edited by Mary Erren Roacu, Wisconsin, and Joanna Busoiz Eicuur, Michigan State. 


The only comprehensive, systematic examination of the socio-cultural aspects of dress and 
adornment with readings from cultural anthropology, =conomics, sociology, social psycho- 
logy, home economics, as well as journalistic and popular sources. 429 pages. £6.95. 


PERSONAL AND ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE THROUGH 
GROUP. METHODS: The Laboratory Approach 
By Epoar H. Scran, and Warren G. Bunnts, both of MIT. 376 pages. $8.25. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 605 Third Avenue, New: York, N. Y. 10016 
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IMPORTANT SOCIOLOGY TEXTS 


A MINORITY GROUP 
IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


By J. Micron Yinorr, Oberlin College, McGraw- 
Hill Social Problems Series. 128 pages, $3.95 
(bard cover), $1.95 (soft cover). 


Deals with the analytic, moral, and strategic 
questions related to the place of a minority 
group in a free society. The focus is on the 
Negro and the racial situation as it exists in 
the United States today, 


MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS, Fifth Edition 


By Henry A. Bowman, University of Texas. 
709 pages, $7.95. 


A thorough revision of a successful text, with 
new sections on racial intermarriage, the mean- 
ing of problem and adjustment, sexual per- 
missiveness, and premarital sex. The coverage 
has been expanded and brought up to date while 


improving the organizational sequence. 


TOWARD A SCIENCE OF MANKIND 


By Lavra THompson, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, 276 pages, $5.95. 


This book, by a highly respected anthropologist, 
describes the present status of theoretical de- 
velopment in cultural anthropology and attempts 
to develop an organismic-type working hypothe- 
sis, on the basis of empirical field research in 
many parts of the world, which will unite cul- 
tural and physical anthropology with biology, 
ecology, the social sciences, and the psychological 
disciplines toward a new, multi-discipline science 
of mankind, 


SOCIAL CHANGE 


By Ricttanp T. LaPrmer, Stanford University. 
Cee Series in Sociology. 556 pages, 
9.50. 


The author breaks with roth century evolu- 
tionism, and develops a general theory of change 
derived from historical and contemporary evi- 
dences, He contends that social change is 
worked by deviant individual members of a 
society, rather than the social system itself. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By PauL F, Secorp and Carn W. BACKMAN, 
poh of the University of Nevada. 659 pages, 
50. 


A. contemporary view of social psychology that 

accurately reflects the empirical research in the 

field, and integrates the views of both psychol- 

ogists and sociologists. Major theoretical for- 

Sunon aated a 
social psychology is presented. 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


By Econ BerceL, Springfield College. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Sociology. 46a pages, $7.95. 


Although the text gives special attention to the 
contemporary American scene, all phases and 
aspects of social stratification are treated—the 
past and the present; castes and estates; classes 
in China, in Western Europe and in Soviet 
Russia. The stress on the fact that classes repre- 
sent specific sub-cultures within a nation is a 
particularly distinct feature of the book. Differ- 
ences in attitudes and behavior, in life chances 
and life style, in cultural interests and cultural 
achievements are analyzed and evaluated. Evi- 
dence presented by both American and foreign 
writers is extensively used throughout the book. 


Send for your examination copies today 


McGRAW-HILL 


BOOK COMPANY 


330 West 42nd Street / New York, N.Y. 10036 
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LOGKING FOR YOUR BEST BUY 
IN LIFE INSURANCE? © 


, e 
i FAGU announces... 


s New LOWER 


LIFE INSURANCE RATES 


Plus “QUANTITY SAYINGS” DIVIDENDS, which 
reflert the economies of issuing larger policies. 







For example, 


A $50,000 poticy costs ONLY $98 
at ugo 30. Here’s how: 


$50,000 20-Year Home Protection Pokey 
Age at Issue 


Cash Dividend End of First Year* 


First Year Net Premium 


*Theee dividends are based upon the 1965 dividend SCE 
course, not guaranteed. 


This is a plan of level premium Term insurance which provides its largest 
amount of protection initially, reducing by schedule each year over a 20- 
year period to recognize decreasing insurance needs. There are several 
other insurance’ periods, nit Homme tno tepape policies are avatnnle set 
ages under 56. 

ARE YOU ELIGIBLE FOR TIAA? Yes, if you are employed by a college, university, 
private school, or other nonprofit educational or scientific institution that 
qualifies for TIAA eligibility. 

Send the coupon for the new Life Insurance Guide and a personal illustration 
of TIAA policies for your age. TIAA is nonprofit and employs no agents. 


730 Third Avenues, Mew York, N. Y. 10017 
Ploase send the new Life Insurance Gulde and personal illustrations. 


l 

| 730, l 
| I 
! Nome Dats of Birth, I 
| Address l 
| Dependents’ Ages i 
l Nonprofit Employer, l 
L . college, university, or other educa lonal or sclantific Institution _I 
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New and Recent 


ON THE SHOULDERS OF GIANTS 


A Shandean Postscript 
by ROBERT K. MERTON 


“A romp, a frolic, a frisk, a ball—an impossible mad excursion into scholar- 
ship and round about and out again. I laughed all the way through and often 


I laughed out loud.”-—From the Foreword by Catherine Drinker Bowen 


“,.. surprises, chuckles, and good cheer beneath the gaudy trappings of the 
best kind of scholarship. A grand diversion!”—Chauncey D. Leake 


“How the Tristramian ‘letter’ delighted this reader! It is so much fun to 
watch a scholar flex his muscles out of plain joy in doing it."—William J. 
Goode September $5.95 


APPLIED SOCIOLOGY: Opportunities and Problems 


Edited by ALVIN W. GOULDNER, Washington University, St. Louis 

and $. M. MILLER, Syracuse University 

Our rapidly changing civilization, which puts a premium on effective communica- 
tion, requires that sociology assume a greater role as a working tool of modern 
society. This book shows how ‘the principles, methods, research techniques, and 
resulta of sociology can be utilized by industry, labor, government, international 
organizations, and the law. The contributors argue for an increasing application - 
of sociology in other areas of commerce and administration. They show how 
sociology may be used to investigate a variety cf current social problems, domestic 
and international. 


THE OTHER SIDE: Perspectives on Deviance 


Edited by HOWARD S. BECKER, Stanford University 

The Other Side is the unique exploration by a number of distinguished social 
scientists of the problems connected with deviance. Papers in Part One, “De- 
viance and Its Place in Society,” illustrate the intimate relations between the 
conventional and unconventional segments of society. Part Two demonstrates that 
when behavior is designated deviant it depends upon who is observing and judging 
the action in question. Part Three, “Organized Deviance and Deviant Roles,” 
offers descriptions of several deviant groups. $6.95 
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ANNOUNCING .... 


AMERICAN WOMEN: The Report of the Frees Tradate Commission on the Status of 
Women and Other Publications of the Commissio 


Edited by Mar; Mead a and Frances Balgley Karlen. Reprinted in full are the findings 
and recommendations of the Commission established by President Kennedy to examine the 
present status of women’s rights in America. The Report explores in depth the areas of 
political and civil rights, federal and private employment, education, home and community, 
protective labor legislation, social insurance, and taxes. Section II includes the subcommit- 
tees’ preliminary reports (abridged for this volume), as well as summaries of two consulta- 
tions on “Problems of Negro Women” and “Portrayal of Women in the Mass Media.” With 
an Introduction and Epilogue contributed by Margaret Mead, who su the preparation 
of ae Additional aids include char-s, tables, and an index. 256 pages. Paper. 
$2.95. ‘Ys 


AND DONT FORGET .... 


EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE, Second Edition 


By James A, Peterson, Professor of Sociology and Marriage Counselor of the University of 
Southern California, Widely acclaimed for its insight and clarity, this text helps the student 


to develop 8 a sound approach to marriage choice and to the bee pee adjustments in the 


various p of marriage and family life. Tae author makes cl e morin of the 
rapid shifts in functions, roles, and values and the impact of these trends on modern marriage. 
Streasing increased awareness of these developments and the necessity a personal growth, 
Professor Petergon guides the student in a serenay preparation for the achievement and 
maintenance of a cohesive marital relationship, With tables, figures, and half-tones. xvii, 
526 pages. Cloth. $6.95. 1964 


A SOCIOLOGICAL ALMANAC FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Edited by Murray Gendell and Hans L. Zetter>erg, Columbia University. This text contains 
basic statistical information about American society, systematically Sea al in ninety-eight 
tables and interpreted in accom: text material. Topics cov include: Population, 
Family, Politics and Government, aes and Education, Economy, Religion, Art, Ethice, 
and Community. xv, 94 pages. Paper. $2.00. 1964 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
College Department © 597 Fifth Avenue * New York 
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INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL 


A quarterly review published by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Just issued: Vol. XVII, No. 1, 1965 


MAX WEBER TODAY 
Contributors: Reinhard Bendix, Wolfgang Mommsen, Talcott Parsons, Pietro Rossi 


BIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF RACE 
Contributors: 


Jean Hiernaux 
Nigel Barnicot 


Jean Benoist 
Tadeusz Bielicki 


V. V. Bunak 

Carleton S. Coon 

G. F. Debets 

A. G. de Diaz Ungria 


Joan Hiernaux 


Frank B. Livingstono 
and James Spuhler 
Ernst Ma: 


George Gaylord Simpson 
Alf Sommerfelt 

James N. Spuhler 
Joseph S. Weiner 


V. P. Yakimov 
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Links between physical and cultural evolution 
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Annual subscriptions: $7.00 
Order from: 


Documents, publications and books received 


Single issue: $2.00 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 
317 East 34th Street, New York, N.Y. [0016 
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From Macmillan—These Outstanding Texts 
in Sociology and Anthropology 


HAMMOND /CULTURAL AND SOCIAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY: SELECTED READINGS 


Edited by Peren B. Hasmsonn, Indiana Uni- 

varsity 

This selection of 44 readings by internationally 

known scholars represents both the cultural and 

social approaches to the study of anthropology. 
1964, 498 pages, $3.95 


HAMMOND /PHYSICAL ANTHRO- 
POLOGY AND ARCHAEOLOGY: 
SELECTED READINGS 


Edited by Perza B. HAmmonnp 


The separate but related studies of physical 
anthropology and archaeology se Anas each 
other in this volume of 

1964, a ee pages, $3.95 


SHIBUTANI AND KWAN/ 
ETHNIC STRATIFICATION: 
A COMPARATIVE APPROACH 


By Tamotsu Samuran, University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa 
(with contributions by 


University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara) 


Presenting a fresh conceptualization of an er- 

tremely diverse subject, this text is for usə in 

courses on relations between ethnic groups. 
1965, 640 pages, $7.95 


VALDES AND DEAN/SOCIOLOGY 
IN USE: SELECTED READINGS 
FOR THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE 


Edited by Donar» M. Varnes and Dwicur G. 
Dean, both of Denison University 


A collection of provocative readings, this book 
shows beginning students the relevance of 
sociology to contemporary human affairs. 

1965, 512 pages, $3.95 


BEALS AND HOIJER/ 
AN INTRODUCTION TO ANTHRO- 
POLOGY 


Third Edition 


By Raya L. Bears and Hamay Honen, both 
of the University of California, Los Angeles 


The most widely respected introductory text in 
the fleld, this book has been completely revised 
and expanded, 1965, 832 pages, $7.95 


BRACE AND MONTAGU/MAN’S 
EVOLUTION: AN INTRODUCTION 
TO PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


By C. L. Beace, University of California, Santa 
Barbara, and M. F. Asmwy MONTAGU 


An interpretation of the data of the human 


Also avaliable for your consideration: 
SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 

A Book of Readings 

Second Edition 


Edited by Lewis A. Cor, Brandeis Univer- 
sity, and Bennann M., Rosensenc, City College 
of New York 1964, 688 pages, $8.50 


POPULATION 


By Wi1iam Perenn, Untoersity of Call- 
fornia, Berkeley 1961, 652 pages, $8.50 


MASS SOCIETY IN CRISIS 
Social Problems and Social Pathology 


Edited by Bennanp Rosznurnc, 
Genvern, United States Department of Health 
Education, and Welfare, and F. Warm 
Howron, City College of New York 

‘1964, 663 pages, $7.95 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for Examination Coples 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 
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RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 








Values and Organizations: 


A Study of Fraternities and Sororities 


WILLIAM A. SCOTT 

: University of Colorado 

This empirical study illustrates how personal values enter into various organiza- 
tional processes, An extensive examination, of ten fraternities and sororities in- 
vestigates two problem contexts: organizational sociology and the nature and 
function of “morality.” It describes how an individual comes to take part in an 
established ‘group and.discusses some aspects of group characteristics, status 
differentiation, and attrition. 

1964 « 5% x 84 inches . 290 pager » $5.00 


Social Class in American Protestantism 
N. J. DEMERATH I 


University of Wisconsin 

A unique study examines religions involvement and its relation to social class, 
It distinguishes between church-like and sect-like behavior within religious 
‘participation and takes a thorough look at the different kinds and contexts of 
religious involvement. By highlighting the characteristics religion shares with 
other organizations in a secular society, it seeks to generalize the findings to 
some non-religious organizations. 

T T 1965 » 5% x 8% inches « c. 250 pages 7 


American Cities? Their Social Characteristics 


JEFFREY K; HADDEN 
Purdue University 
EDGAR F. BORGATTA 
University of Wisconsin 

The first of three volumes treating the characteristics of American cities as 
models of man’s environment, the book develops á set of concepts that will 
facilitate the description and representation of the outstanding characteristics of 
cities and sets up a focal point for studying the relationship of human organisms 


to their environment. 
Spring, 1965 


to order, write: Room 300 The College Department; Rand McNally & Company, Box 7600, Chicago, 60680 
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Handbook of Organizations 


JAMES G. MARCH 
University of California, Irvine 

Emphasizes the present state of organization theory and covers the entire ‘field 
thoroughly. Includes a wide range of viewpoints not previously available. Contribu- 
tions are concerned with theory arid research on all types of organizations and draw 
together the best research from the social. sciences. Valuable to students of business 
administration, sociology, psychology, political science, and economics. 

1965 » 1200 pages • $20.00 


Handbook of Modern Sociology 


ROBERT E. FARIS 

University of Washington 
Pioneering material of 29 researchers examines frontier areas of most modern 
sociology fields. The articles present a comprehensive summary of all major 
growing research areas with unifying chapters to show interrelations and patterns of 
unity. Material standard enough to be found in general textbooks has been omitted. 
The depth and perception of the articles will interest all professional workers and 
advanced students concerned with sociology. 

1964 © 1088 pages + $17.50 


Handbook of Marriage and the Family 


HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN 


Purdue University 


This definitive reference work reviews and integrates all major research in the 
family field. Twenty-four authorities report on present knowledge and understanding 
of the family, criticize the methodology, and point out the major knowledge gaps 
that exist. In its focus on the family, the book suggests the most promising steps for 
professional workers in the field. An excellent reference source for teachers, counselors, 
advanced undergraduate and graduate students. 

: 1964 + 1028 pages * $17.50 


to order, write: Room 300 The College Department; Rand McNally & Company, Box 7600, Chicago, 60680 
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Tomorrow’s Parents: 4 Study of Youth and Their Families. 

By Bernice Milburn Moore and Wayne H. Holtzman. An examination of the 

, factors which are influential in shaping the personality and intellect of today’s 
high-school students. $7.50. 


Inkblot Perception and Personality: Holtzman Inkblot 

Technique. By Wayne H. Holtzman, J. S. Thorpe, J. D. Swartz, and E. W. Her- 

_ron. “The technique .. . possesses great attractiveness for both clinical and psy- 
chometric camps.”—Contempcrary Psychology. Ilustrated. $8.00. 


Electrical Stimulation of the Brain: An Interdisciplinary 
Survey of Neurobehavioral Integrative Systems. Edited by Daniel E. Sheer. 
“Liberally illustrated and well printed, it should be welcome in both reference 
and personal collections.”—~Journal of the American Physical Therapy Associa- 
tion. Mlustrated. $17.50, 


Changing Parental Attitudes through Group Discussion. 
By Carl F. Hereford. A report of a new method for helping parents improve 
their parent-child relations by discussing their problems with other parents in 
small groups moderated by non-professional leaders. “All aspects .. . are dis- 
cussed in detail.” —Psychological Abstracts. $5.00, 


Tornadoes over Texas: A Study of Waco and San Angelo in 
Disaster, By Harry Estill Moore. “This is possibly the most important docu- 
ment available to any who would plan realistically for disaster in cities.”—The 
American Journal of Sociology. Mlustrated. $5.00. 


order from Gp University of Texas Press, Austin, Texas 78712 
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The Society for the Study of Social Problems or 
in conjunction with the Law and Society Association 
announces 


— LAW AND SOCIETY — |. 


A supplement to the summer issue of 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


—Contents— 


JEROME H. SKOLNICK 
Center for the Study of Law and Society, University of California, Berkeley 


TRENDS IN AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY 
OF LAW 


HARRY W. JONES > 


Cardoso Professor of [urisprudeace, Columbia University 
A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE: A JURISPRU- 


DENTIAL APPRAISAL OF RESEARCH IN 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF LAW 


GEOFFREY C. HAZARD, JR. 


Professor of Law, University of Chicago; Administrator, American Bar Foundation 


REVIEW ESSAY: RECENT WORKS ON 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION 


This separately bound supplement will be sent automatically, without charge, to 
subscribers to Social Problems end to members of the Law and Society Associa- 
tion. It is also available at $1.25 a copy (or $1.00 a copy on orders for 10 or more) 
from the Society for the Study of Social Problems, Northeastern University, 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Boston, Massachusetts 02115. 
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AR RECENT NORC MONOGRAPHS IN SOCIAL RESEARCH 


‘a af edited by Peter Rossi, xi, Univertity of Chicago and‘Director, National 
Opinion Research Cen 


‘REPORTS ON HAPPINESS 


by NORMAN M. BRADBURN AND DAVID CAPLOVITZ, 
both in the University of Chicago 


Jou ony think that Leppiness ie a warm peppy, pur baie for toe ire 
time are two studies that subject the components of personal and public 
happiness to scientific sociological ‘research. The inhabitants of three - 
small Hlinois communities were interviewed both in March and in 
October, 1962. The first already-famous study, In Pursuit of Happiness, | 
emerged from the March set of interviews; In the Shadows of the Bomb 
came out of the October set conducted one week after the Cuban crisis, 
and provide provocative information on how world events affect personal 
happiness. 194 pp., $5. 00 


VOLUNTEERS FOR LEARNING 

by JOHN W. C. JOHNSTONE, University of Chicago 

Why do Ble te ait enoi courses? What do they get from 
them, and educationally? Who constitutes the potential audience 
for cereale of continuing learning? How, across the social spectrum, 
ee le one ear ae ee oe onal pursuits of Amer- 


ican adults provides of the nature and scope of - 
participation in adult edichtion cation of ali kinde ormat aa ga ormel ET 
PP., 


AND FROM THE ALDINE OBSERVATIONS SERIES 
qA by Howard S.. Becker, Professor of Sociology, Northwestern 


AWARENESS OF DYING 


by BARNEY GLASER and ANSELM STRAUSS, both in the 
University of California Medical Center, San Francisco 


ea Viewed inti contest ob the ar 


fants Jelle Oba ons th dels theoretical. coate that ell 
of use in a a great many other situations under sociological. analysis 
Third in the Observations series, 304 pp., $6.95 


Order directly from 
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announces 








Coming in December 


Minority Problems: 4 Textbook of Readings in Intergroup 
Relations "e 


ARNOLD M. ROSE e CAROLINE B. ROSE a 


- A collection of readings covering the hia of of minority ponimia the varied forms of discrimi- 
nation, the sources of racial and cultural differences, the causes of prejudice, the o 

a to diminish intergroup tensions, group identification and the protest movement, and the 

community, Each section of the book i is introduced by an analytic essay by the editors. , 

selections, drawing upon materiale in history and psychology as well as sociology, are 
papers, essays, theoretical analyses, and newspaper background stories. Bome 
3 gk published for the first time, several are classics, and many are otherwise dificult to 
obtain. A table gives the latest statistics on American minority groups. 


Coming next April 


Sociological Theories of Today 
PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 


A companion volume to the author’s CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGICAL THEORIES, this new text 
will cover most of the important works in general sociology which followed publication of the 
earlier book in 1928. Dr. Sorokin provides a comprehensive critical examination of all main 
currents of sociological thought for the pa thirty or forty years. The book includes theories 
recently popular in American sociology, such as the structural-functional, analytical, or physical- 
istic theories of Parsons, Merto omans, as well as the European didlectic and macro- 
sociological theories of cultural and social systems, which have thus fer remained little known to 
American sociologists. Extensive bibliography. 


well-known introductory texts 
Sociology: A Text With Adapted Readings THIRD EDITION 
LEONARD BROOM © PHILIP SELZNICK 


Sociology THIRD EDITION 
GEORGE A. LUNDBERG ° CLARENCE C. SCHRAG ¢ OTTO N. LARSEN 


Social Foundations of Human Behavior: 
Introduction to the Study of Sociology SECOND EDITION 
EARL H. BELL © JOHN SIRJAMAKI 


HARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS ¢ 49 EAST 33d ST., NEW YORK 10016 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF ADOLESCENCE ` 
tephen Golburgh, ‘Northeastern University `, 


Edited. byes 


College . students tell, in uninhibited style, wbat they feel was important or 
significant about their adolescent experiences. The’ resulting book will be of 

-tà interest to expert and non-expert alike, —also to teacher and student alike. 
ae - clothbound, $4.50; Paretenia $1. 95 


‘ADOLESCENCE AND RELIGION E 


`.. By Bernard C. Rosen, University of Nebraska 
i The author subtitles this book “The Jewish Teenager in American TEN, 
-and reports on extensive researches in the general field of adolescence and on-this, 

. clothbound; $4.95 


t oy 
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<’. more specific topic. 


PRE- MARITAL COUNSELING 


‘By Aaron Rutledge, Merrill Palmer Institute 


eae Rutledge, who is currently President of the American Association a 
e Counselors, offers in this title not only an outstanding book but. an 


tite ingly practical manual on a topic: of penata interest. 
clothbound, $8.95 K 


SOCIAL CHANGE IN 
UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Edited by H. R. Barringer, University of Delaware, and G. I. Blank- 
sten and R. W. Mack of Northwestern University l 
-Presents discussions of “what is s thought t about the usefulness of ae 

social science” and can be listed with books-on Ado- 


` theory for contemporary 
lescence because it is “about adolescent nations.” 
clothbound, $5. 95; ; paperbound, $1 95 


5, SCHENKMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
One Story Street © Harvard Square 


.Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
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. S. N. Eisenstadt .. 
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Existential Phenomenology and Sociology Edward A, Tiryakian ; 


Dual Leadersh;p in Complex Organizations . Amitai Etzioni 
Scientists at Major and Minor Universities Diana ‘Crane : 
Demotion in Industrial Management Fred H. Goldner 


Managerial Mcbility Motivations Curt Tausky and Robert Dubin 
Ability, Educazion, and Occupational Mobility Bruce K. Eckland 


Class and Preriarital Sexual Permissiveness Ira L. Reiss 
COMMENTARY 
A Debate on “Anomy” Leo Srole, Gwynn Nettler, Herbert 


McClosky and Jack H. Schaar 
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“MINORITY. PROBLEMS. 


A. Textbook of Readings i in. Intergroup Relitions | ae 
Arnold M. Rose - ‘Caroline B. Rose | 


„Coming. in December, this is a collection of readings . 

AA £ z _ covering the history of minority problems, the varied `; 
se ection forms of. discrimination, .the ‘sources of racial and cul- 

tural differences, the causes of prejudice, the. organized; 

efforts to diminish intergroup tensions, group identifi- _ - 


di cation and ‘the protest movement, and the minority 
outstanding community. The selections, drawing upon materials in 


. history and psychology as’ well as sociology, are from ' 
H : Er R research papera, essays, theoretical analyses, and news- 
arper ow paper background stories. A table-gives the latest sta- 
tistics on American minority groups. . gens 


books on current TRANSFORMATION OF. 
social issues THE NEGRO AMERICAN . 


Leonard Broom » Norval D. Glenn: . 


In this new book the authors trace the rise of the 
Necee moni the era when they accepted ‘ of he Newry ; 
e present. They appraise the condition of the Negro 
the gaps that still exist pea Negro and white, an 
the probable directions of change. The book analyzes 
the change in the Negroes’ values, their ‘attempts at 


d d the fields in which. th 
DARK GHETTO have been successful 207 pagea Text Edition $425 
Dilemmas of Socal Power 
Kenneth B. Clark » Foreword by Gunnar Myrdal 


A distin ed social psychologist who grew up in Harlem analyzes the political, religious, economic, 
and intellectual power structure of Negro urban communities, using Harlem as a model. He examines 
the ambivalent relationship between the Negro and the white liberal and the effectiveness of current civil 
rights strategies, with portraits of prominent civil rights leaders. The deterioration of human resources 
in the “dark ghetto” is exposed in relentless detail. 256 pages. $4.95 


MAJOR SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Earl Raab - Gertrude Selznick 


An up-to-date description and analysis of the problems .of delinquency, crime, group prejudice, family 
disorganization, education, dependency, religious conflict in the U.S. and the U.S. role in world social 
problems, Stresses the remedial efforts to solve or overcome these problems. Each chapter of the text 
incorporates one or more well-chosen readings. Instructor’s manual. 594 pages. $7.50 : 


RACIAL AND CULTURAL MINORITIES 
An Analysis of Prejudice and Discrimination » Third Edition 
George E. Simpson » J. Milton Yinger 


` A comprehensive, one-volume treatment of racial and cultural minorities, examining the latest develop- 
ments in race relations and other intergrou relations, as well as sociological and other research studies 
concerned with causes and consequences. the subjects in the new edition are genetics and race, 
the Negro revolt of the 1960's, anti-Semitism, and fair employment legislation and policies. Intergroup 
relations are discussed with regard to theories of prejudice and discrimination. 582 pages. $8.75 . 
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TRANSFORMATION OF SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND 
CULTURAL ORDERS IN MODERNIZATION * 


S. N. EISENSTADT 
The Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


The influence of previous structure on the transjormative capacities of modernising societies 
is analyzed for China, Japan, India, and Islamic societies, The internal transformation of these 
great Asian societies has been greatly facilitated by autonomy of social, cultural and political 
institutions. Cultural autonomy has made possible the development of symbols supporting 
and legitimizing the new central institutions, while autonomy in the sphere of social organiza- 
tion has facilitated the crystallisation of viable new organizational nucleii without disrupting 
the pre-existing order. The relatively strong internal cohesion of family groups and broader 
social strata, with some status autonomy and openness toward the center, has helped to de- 
velop willingness to provide the necessary support for the new centers. Where such autonomy 
is absent, and the social, cultural and political orders are closely identified with one anozker, 
development of viable modern structures has been greatly impeded. And where the family 
and other groups are closed, they are likely to undermine the new institutional centers by 
making excessive demands on them or by withholding resources. The relative importance of 
structural differentiation and cultural innovation in the transformation of European societies 


is also analysed, through reexamination of Weber’s thesis. 


HE institutionalization of change, or the 

development and crystalization of new 

institutional settings requires the inter- 
nal transformation of the societies or groups 
within which it occurs. The capacity for such 
internal transformation is manifest in struc- 
tural frameworks or cultural symbols that 
enable some groups to mobilize new forces 
and resources without necessarily destroying 
the existing structure. In modernizing socie- 
ties, internal transformation is especially 
critical because modernization requires not 
only a relatively stable new structure but one 


* The 1964 MacIver Award lecture, delivered at 
the Presidential session of the Eastern Sociological 
Society, April 1965, in New York. A preliminary 
version of the first part of this lecture was given 
at the University of New Delbi, January 1965. The 
research reported in this document was sponsored 
partly by the Air Force Office of Scientific Research 
through the European Office of Aerospace Research 
(OAR), U.S. Air Force. 

1See Shmuel N, Eisenstadt, “Institutionalization 
and Change,” American Sociological Review, 29 
(1964), pp. 235-248. 


capable of adapting to continuously changing 
conditions and problems.” 

Modernization, of course, does not imply a 
“smooth” process of “balanced” or “ i- 
brated” growth. It has always been a revo- 
lutionary process of undermining and chang- 
ing the existing institutional structure. But 
the possibility of successful institutionaliza- 
tion of an innovating or revolutionary proc- 
ess is never inherent in the revolutionary act 
itself. It depends on other conditions, pri- 
marily the society’s capacity for internal 
transformation. 

A society can be forced to modernize un- 
der the impact of external forces, and indeed 
19th- and 20th-century modernization has 
meant, to a very large extent, the impinge- 
ment of Western European institutions on 


2 Qn the concept of modernization see Shmuel N. - 
Eisenstadt, Modernization, Growth and Diversity, 
Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1963, 
and Manfred Halpern, “Toward Further Modern- 
ization of the Study of New Nations,” World 
Politics, 17 (1964), pp. 157~181. 
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new countries in the Americas, in Eastern 
and Southern Europe, and in Asia and Africa. 
Some of these societies have never—or not 
yet—gone beyond adaptation to these exter- 
nal impingements. Lacking a high degree of 
internal adaptability, many become stagnant 
after having started on the road to modern- 
ity, or their modern frameworks have tended 
to break down. Moreover, different societies 
necessarily develop different institutional 
patterns, so that the spread of modernization 
has entailed a great deal of structural diver- 
sity. 

Modernization, however, is associated with 
some definite structural characteristics. 
Among these the most important are a high 
level of structural differentiation, and of so- 
called “social mobilization,” and a relatively 
large-scale, unified and centralized institu- 
tional framework. Beyond this basic core, 
the aforementioned structural diversity may 
develop. These structural characteristics are 
not to be regarded as simple indices of suc- 
cessful modernization, and their development 
does not necessarily assure successful mod- 
ernization. Rather they are necessary but not 
sufficient conditions for the development and 
continuity of a modern institutional struc- 
ture sufficiently capable of dealing with con- 
tinuously changing problems to assure sus- 
tained growth.* 

Among these conditions, of special im- 
portance is the establishment of viable, flex- 
ible and yet effective symbolic and organiza- 
tional centers, responsive to the continuous 
problems of modernization and able to regu- 
iate them. At the same time, a more flexible 
orientation with new goals and a commit- 
ment to the new centers and their needs must 
be developed among the more active social 
groups. Here some aspects of the pre-modern 
structure of modernizing societies are espe- 
cially important. With the exception of the 
African and to some extent the Latin Ameri- 
can ones, most pre-industrial societies began 
modernizing, or were pushed into it, with a 
relatively complex, differentiated institu- 
tional structure. Within the great historical 


8 The concept and conditions of such breakdowns 
are analyzed in Shmuel N. Eisenstadt, “Breakdowns 
of Modernization,” Economic Development and 
Cultural Change, 12 (1964), pp. 345-367. 

«See Shmuel N. Eisenstadt, “Modernization and 
Conditions of Sustained Growth,” Word Politics, 
16 (1964), pp. 576-594. 
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and Imperial civilizations for example, cen- 
tralized and differentiated structures and 
organizations already existed, together with 
relatively autonomous basic institutional 
spheres—political, religious or ideological, 
and social organization and stratification.® 

The centralized frameworks and the rela- 
tively autonomous institutional spheres were 
crucial to the transformative capacities of 
these societies, for they facilitated the initial 
modernization and helped make the new 
modern centers and frameworks work effi- 
ciently. Different constellations of these 
characteristics, however, greatly influence 
transformative capacity in general, as well as 
the particular institutional form that mod- 
ernization may take in a given case. 

In the following analysis I shall point out 
some of the constellations that facilitate—or 
impede—modernization, focusing on three 
aspects of the relations among the various 
institutional spheres in pre-modern societies. 
The first of these aspects is the relation be- 
tween the dominant value-system and politi- 
cal institutions; the second is the place of 
the political system in the stratification sys- 
tem; and the third is the degree of internal 
cohesion and social autonomy in the major 
social groups and strata within these socie- 
ties. I shall attempt to test the fruitfulness 
of this approach first by analyzing the major 
Asian societies—China, Japan and India— 
coming only later to a brief analysis of mod- 
ern European societies. 


CHINA 8 


China has had a long tradition of centrali- 
zation, and a degree of social, political, and 
cultural continuity probably unparalleled in 


5 See Shmuel N. Elsenstadt, The Political Systems 
of Empires, New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 
1963, and “Religious Organizations and Political 
Process in Centralized Empires,” Journal of Asian 
Studies, 21 (1962), pp. 271-294. On the importance 
of the concept of center see Edward A. Shils, “Cen- 
tre and Periphery in the Logic of Personal Knowl- 
edge,” Essays Presented to Michael Polani, London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, pp. 117-131, and “Char- 
isma, Order, and Status,” American Sociological 
Review, 30 (1965), pp. 199-213. 

®See Etienne Balazs, Chinese Civilization and 
Bureaucracy, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1964, esp. Chs, 1 and 2, and Eisenstadt, Political 
Systems of Empires, op. cit, which includes addi- 
tional bibliography on all the societies analyzed here 
(except Japan). ; 
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the history of mankind. Under the Imperial 
system Chinese society could absorb many 
changes brought about by conquests, changes 
of dynasties and rebellions, yet this great 
civilization was relatively unable to modern- 
ize itself from within, either through refor- 
mation of the Imperial system or through 
the initial revolution that developed against 
it. True, many reform movements did de- 
velop within the Chinese Imperial system, 
ranging from relatively “conservative,” “-ra- 
ditional” attempts to preserve the Confucian 
ethic and its cultural primacy, to the more 
radical movements attempting to transform 
dominant value orientations and to establish 
a system independent of Confucian orierta- 
tions and symbols. But as Levenson end 
others? have shown, these reforms were aot 
very successful either in changing the ideol- 
ogy and institutions of the Imperial system 
or in creating new, viable frameworks. 
Similarly, the first modern revolution 
against the Imperial system did not establish 
a viable, modern political system. Many ex- 
ternal factors no doubt contributed to tais 
failure, but it is still worthwhile to analyze 
the influence of some internal factors. 
The first such factor is the nature of the 
legitimation of the Imperial system—the re- 
lation between Imperial political institutions 
and the major cultural centers, ideology and 
symbols. Here we find, among the great his- 
toric Imperial civilizations, the closest inter- 
weaving, almost identity, of cultural with 
political centers. Although in principle many 
universalistic ethical elements in the domi- 
nant Confucian ideology transcended any 
given territory or community, in actualizy 
this ideology was very closely tied to the 
specific political framework of the Chinese 
Empire. The Empire was legitimized by the 
Confucian symbols but the Confucian sym- 
bols and Confucian ethical orientation found 
their “natural” place and framework, their 
major “referrent,” within the Empire.® 


1T Joseph Levenson, Modern China and its Cor:- 
fuclan Past, New York: Doubleday Anchor Books, 
1964, and the documents in Ssu-Yu Teng and John 


K. Fairbank, Ching’s Response to the West: d` 


Documentary Survey, 1839-1923, New York: Atk- 
eneum, 1963. See also Mary Wright, The Last Stani 
of Chinese Conservatism: The T’ung-Chik Restora- 
Hon, 1862-1874, Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1957. 

8 See Eisenstadt, “Religious Organizations and Po- 
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This, of course, was also related to the 
fact that no church or cultural organization 
in China existed independently of the state. 
The Confucian élite was a relatively cohesive 
group, sharing a cultural background which 
was enhanced by the examination system and 
by adherence to Confucian rituals and clas- 
sics. But its organization was almost identi- 
cal with that of the state bureaucracy, and 
except for some schools and academies it had 
no organization of its own. Moreover, politi- 
cal activity within the Imperial-bureaucratic 
framework was a basic referrent of the Con- 
fucian ethical orientation, which was strongly 
particularistic and confined to the existing 
cultural-political setting.® 

‘The relation between Chinese political and 
cultural orders is parallel to that between 
the political system and social stratification. 
The most interesting point here is that the 
total societal system of stratification. was en- 
tirely focused on the political center. The 
Imperial center, with its strong Confucian 
orientation and legitimation, was the sole 
distributor of prestige and honor. Various 
social groups or strata did not develop au- 
tonomous, independent, status orientations, 
except on the purely local level; the major, 
almost the only wider orientations were 
bound to this monolithic political-religious 
center. Of crucial importance here is the 
structure of the major stratum linking the 
Iniperial center to the broader society—the 
literati. This stratum was a source of recruit- 
ment to the bureaucracy and also maintained 
close relations with the gentry. Their double 
status orientation enabled the literati to ful- 
fil certain crucial integrative functions in 
the Imperial system.*° Their special position 
enabled them to influence the political activ- 
ities of the rulers and of the leading strata of 
the population. But they exerted this influ- 
ence by unholding the ideal of a hierarchical 
social-political-cultural order binding on the 
rulers and these strata. The very existence of 
the literati as an élite group was contingent 
on the persistence of the ideal of a unified 
Empire. 

These characteristics of the literati were 


among the most important stabilizing mech- 


litical Process in Centralized Empires,” op. cit., and 
Balazs, op. cit. 

? Balazs, op. cit. 

10 Ibid. 
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anisms in the Imperial system, helping it to 
regulate and absorb changes throughout its 
long history. But these same characteristics 
have also severely inhibited development of 
a reformative or transformative capacity in 
China’s culturally and politically most artic- 
ulate groups. 

Capacity for reform or transformation in 
the broader groups of Chinese society is also 
affected by their strong “familism’”—the 
basis of their internal cohesion and self-iden- 
tity. Familism has often been designated as 
one cause of China’s relatively unsuccessful 
modernization. But as Levy has shown in his 
later analysis, it is not the familism as such 
that was important but rather the nature of 
the family’s internal cohesion and its links 
with other institutional spheres. The family 
was a relatively autonomous, self-enclosed 
group, with but few broader criteria or orien- 
tations. Beyond the commitment to the bu- 
reaucracy of those who attained positions 
within it, the primary duty of individuals 
was to increase family strength and re- 
sources, not to represent the family’s worth 
according to external goals and commit- 
ments. 

In combination, these various aspects of 
Chinese social structure go far toward ex- 
plaining the weakness of the initial stages of 
China’s modernization. The identity between 
the cultural and the political orders and the 
specific characteristics of the literati tended 
to maintain the dominance of a stagnative 
neo-traditionalism that continuously rein- 
forced the non-transformative orientations in 
Chinese culture. 

Under the first impact of modernization, 
Chinese intellectuals and bureaucrats faced 
certain problems stemming from the fact that 
their basic cultural symbols were embedded 
in the existing political structure. Any politi- 
cal revolution or reformation necessarily en- 
tailed rejecting or destroying the cultural 


11 For the first analysis of Chinese familism from 
the point of view of modernization see Marion J. 
Levy Jr., The Family Revolution in Modern China, 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952. Levy 
has further elaborated and to some extent modified 
the point of view expressed there in his “Contrasting 
Factors in the Modernization of China and Japan,” 
in Simon Kuznets, Wilbert E. Moore and Joseph 
J. Spengler (eds.), Economic Growth: Brasil, India, 
Japan, Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1955, 
pp. 496-537. j 
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order. Similarly, the strong ideological em- 
phasis on upholding the social-political status 
quo inhibited the emergence of new symbols 
to legitimize new social institutions relatively 
independently of the preceding order.” 
Hence there developed little capacity for 
viable, flexible institution building, especially 
in the legal, legislative or administrative 
fields. Many such institutions were formally 
initiated, but they lacked both “pre-con- 
tractual” bases of legitimation and the 
broader societal conditions and resources for 
effective functioning.”? 

But this weakness of initial reform and 
revolutionary movements in Imperial and 
post-Imperial China was only partly due to 
the ideological identity between the cultural 
and the political orders. No less important 
were the relations between political institu- 
tions and the system of social stratification. 
In the social sphere as in the ideological or 
cultural sphere, there were few points of 
internal strength, cohesion and self-identity 
on which new institutional frameworks could 
be founded or which could support institu- 
tional changes. 

This weakness was reinforced by the lim- 
ited reformative capacities of the family. 
When the Empire crumbled and processes of 
change swept over it, disorganizing and dis- 
locating the traditional structure, and espe- 
cially the major links to the center—the 
literati and the bureaucracy—family groups 
were largely dissociated from the center, but 
they Jacked the strength to create new auton- 
omous links, These family groups tended also 
to develop neo-traditional orientations, but 
because they were “closed” groups they 
could not regulate such demands effectively. 
In the more modern setting, they became 
highly politicized, making demands on the 
new, and for them not fully legitimate cen- 
ter, which sapped the resources available for 


13 Levenson, op. cit., and Ssu-Yu Teng and Fair- 
bank, op. cit. 

18 For the institutional development of modern 
pre-Communist China see George M. Beckman, The 
Modernization of China and Japan, New York: 
Harper, 1962, especially Chs. 23 and 24, and William 
L. Tung, The Political Institutions of Modern 
China, The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1964. For 
some of the problems of legal reform see Franz 
Michael, “The Role of Law in Traditional, Na- 
tionalist and Communist China,” The China Quar- 
terly, 9 (1962), pp. 124-148. 
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internal redistribution and thus undermined 
the new institutional frameworks. 


ISLAM 


Throughout its history Islam has empha- 
sized the identity between the religious and 
political communities, seeking to fuse these 
two institutional spheres in a manner almost 
unique in the history of the great univer- 
salistic religions,4 This identity between po- 
litical and religious communities represents 
a very important similarity between the 
Chinese and Islamic societies, though its 
religious or ideological bases are very dif- 
ferent. 

The Islamic states, especially the early 
Caliphates, developed out of a conquest in 
which a new universal religion was created 
and borne by conquering tribes. This identity 
‘between tribe and religion became weaker in 
later stages when the more centralized-bu- 
reaucratic empires (the Abbasides and Fati- 
mides) developed and ethnically heteroge- 
neous elements were welded together through 
a common religion and a new political frame- 
work, but political and the religious com- 
munities were united throughout the history 
of Islamic states.*> Moreover, political issues 
(e.g., succession, and the scope of the politi- 
cal community) initially constituted the 
main theological problems of Islam.?® 

This political-religious unity had specific 
ideological and structural consequences. 
Within the Caliphate there developed, on the 
one hand, a very strong universalistic-mis- 
sionary orientation and a strong emphasis on 
the state as the framework of the religious 
community but subordinate to it. On the 
other hand, religious functionaries:and groups 
did not develop an overall, independent, and 
cohesive organization. This combination lim- 
ited political participation mostly to court 
cliques and the bureaucracy, but it also gave 


14 Claude Cahen, “The Body Politic,” in E. von 
Grunebaum (ed), Unity and Variety in Muslim 
Civilization, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1955, pp. 132-163. 

15 Bernard Lewis, The Arabs in History, London: 
Hutchinson, 1960, and Hamilton A. R. Gibb, “The 
Evolution of Government in Early Islam,” in 
Studies on the Civilisation of Islam, Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1962, pp. 34-47, : 

18 Erwin I. J. Rosenthal, Political Thought in 
Mediasval Islam, Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1962. 
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rise to extreme sectarian movements, some 
seeking to destroy the existing regime and 
establish a new, religiously pure and true one, 
others politically passive. Thus, strong re- 
form movements based on universalistic and 
transcendental orientations did develop under 
Islam." But it is very significant that these 
movements were successful only so far as 
they were not politically oriented and did not 
have to establish new central political insti- 
tutions within the framework of Islamic tra- 
dition. 

Islam reform movements were more suc- 
cessful in colonial situations, as in Indonesia 
or in Malaysia, where there were active mi- 
norities or where their political objective was 
to attain independence, and in cultural, edu- 
cational and economic activities, than they 
were in the independent Muslim states where 
they had to try to establish a new Islamic 
polity. Islamic reform movements in India 
in the-early 20th century, for instance, 
evinced a relatively strong emphasis on edu- 
cational and cultural innovation. Subse- 
quently, these movements were transformed 
into more populist, political ones during the 
immediate pre-partition period and especially 
in Pakistan after independence.1® 

Close identity between the political and 
the religious communities inhibited Islamic 
reform movements in ways somewhat similar 
to, but not identical with those in China. In 
the Islamic states as in China the identity 
between cultural and political institutions 
severely limited possibilities for the innova- 


11 The first overall exposition of modernization in 
Islam is probably Hamilton A. R. Gibb, Modern 
Trends in Islam, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1947. For further elaboration see Muhsin 
Mahdi, “Modernity and Islam,” in Joseph M. Kita- 
gawa (ed.), Modern Trends in World Religions, La 
Salle, Dl.: Open Court, 1959, and Marshall G. S. 
Hodgson, “Modernity and the Islamic Heritage,” 
Islamic Studies, 1 (1962), Karachi. : 

18 Justus van der Kroef, “Recent Trends in In- 
donesian Islam,” The Muslim World, 3 (1962), and 
“The Role of Islam in Indonesian Nationalism and 
Politics,” The.. Western Political Quarterly, 11 
(1958), pp. 33-54; Jan Prins, “Some Notes About 
Islam and Politics in Indonesia,” The World of 
Islam, 6 (1959), pp. 124-126; Clifford Geertz, “Mod- 
ernization in a Muslim Society: The Indonesian 
Case,” in Robert N. Bellah (ed.), Religion and 
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Islam in Post Colonial Indonesia, The Hague: W. 
van Hoeve, 1958, esp. Chs. 1, 2 and 5. 
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tions necessary to develop viable modern 
legislative and juridical institutions; ?® nor 
did traditional Islamic prescriptions for ap- 
propriate political behavior facilitate legal 
innovations.?° 

Attempts to build modern nation-states on 
an Islamic base faced tremendous obstacles. 
The Islamic tradition was challenged by 
various new secular-national symbols chal- 
lenged the Islamic traditions, and efforts to 
legitimize national identities in terms of 
Islamic tradition intensified conflicts among 
various units.24 The history of the attempt 
to establish an Islamic polity in Pakistan, for 
example, and similar experiences in various 
Middle Eastern countries, illustrate some of 
these difficulties.22 Among the older Muslim 
states, only Tunisia—through a variety of 
circumstances I cannot go into here—seems 
to have succeeded, to some extent at least, 
in overcoming them? (In Turkey—at the 
very core of the older Ottoman Empire— 
new institution building was attempted only 
through the complete negation of the Islamic 


19See F. Rahman, “Muslim Modernism in the 
Indo-Pakistan Subcontinent,” in Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 21 (1958), 
pp. 82-99; Louis Dumont, “Nationalism and Com- 
munism,” Contributions to Indian Sociology, 7 
(1964), pp. 30-70; Hafez Malik, Moslem National- 
ism in India and Pakistan, Washington, D.C.: Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 1963. 

20 On problems of legal reform in modzrn Islam 
see James N. D. Anderson, Islamic Law in the 
Modern World, New York and London: Stevens, 
1959; Joseph Schacht, “Problems of Modern Is- 
lamic Legislation,” in Richard H. Nolte (ed.), The 
Modern Middle East, New York: Atherton Press, 
1963, pp. 172-201; N. J. Coulson, A History of Is- 
lamic Law, Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 
1964. 

21 See Leonard Binder, The Ideological Revolution 
in the Middle East, New York: John Wiley, 1964, 
and Nadav Safran, Egypt in Search of Political 
Community, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1961. 

22 Leonard Binder, Religion and Politics in Pakis- 
tan, Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1961, and “Problems of Islamic Political Thought 
in the Light of Recent Development in Pakistan,” 
Journal of Politics, 20 (1958), pp. 675-685. 

28 See Clement H., Moore, “The Neo-Destour 
Party of Tunisia: A Structure for Democracy?” 
World Politics, 14 (1962), pp. 461-482; Charles A. 
Micaud, Leonard C. Brown and Clement H. Moore, 
Tunisia: The Politics of Modernization, New York: 
Praeger, 1964; Gabriel] Ardant, La Tunisie d'Au- 
jourdhui et de Demain, Paris: Calman-Levy, 1961. 
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tradition at the central political and sym- 
bolic level.24) 

With regard to the relations between po- 
litical institutions and social stratification, 
Islamic patterns are less similar to the Chi- 
nese. The system of stratification in many 
Islamic societies was not focused to the same 
extent on the state, though in some extreme 
cases, as in the core of the Ottoman Empire, 
similar tendencies did develop. But on the 
whole, various social and cultural groups— 
e.g, the religious groups, the ulemas— 
evinced a higher degree of organizational 
and social autonomy. True, these same 
groups often became centers of reaction and 
traditionalism, but their autonomy did create 
possibilities for intellectual ferment and so- 
cial change. 

Moreover, in many Islamic societies a tra- 
dition of local, especially urban, community 
autonomy existed, even if it was only latent. 
Although the martial Ottoman rule weakened 
this tradition, on the whole, it persisted at 
the peripheries of the Empire, enhancing 
receptivity to modern intellectual and or- 
ganizational trends and facilitating the con- 
comitant development of various profes- 
sional, entrepreneurial, administrative and 
intellectual groups.25 But the inability of 
these groups to develop new, more effective 
links with the center, or to develop adequate 
self-regulative mechanisms, gave rise here 
also to a relatively high degree of politiciza- 
tion. Nevertheless, the major potential for 
reform and modernization must be sought 
within these groups. 


JAPAN 


The Japanese case is at a different pole of 
comparison with the Chinese one: here the 
importance of structural differences exceeds 
that of ideological or value orientations. 

On the purely ideological level one may, at 
first sight, perceive a strong similarity be- 
tween the Japanese and Chinese experiences. 


24 Bernard Lewis, The Emergence of Modern 
Turkey, London: Oxford University Press, 1961. 

25 Claude Cahen, “L’Histoire Economique et So- 
ciale de ’Orient Musulman Médiéval,” Studia Is- 
lamica, 111 (1955), pp. 93-116, and “Les Facteurs 
Economiques et Socieaux dans VAnkyklose Cul- 
turelle de PIslam,” in R. Brunschwig and G. E. 
von Grunebaum (ed.), Actes du Symposium Inter- 
national d’Historie de la Civilisation Musulmane, 
Paris: Besson and Chautenerle, pp. 195-217. 
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Indeed, an even more closed, particularistic 
orientation and collective identity existed in 
Japan. The identity between cultural and 
political orders was even closer, and univer- 
salistic elements or orientations beyond the 
existing political and national framework 
weaker,” so that emphasis on the Confucian 
ethic (though mixed with Buddhist and 
Shinto elements) created an even stronger 
identification with the particular polity than 
in China. 

But paradoxically enough these elements 
did not greatly impede the internal trans- 
formation and modernization of Japanese 
society, although they influenced the direc- 
tions and limits of modernization. On the 
value-crientation level, as well as on that of 
the structural location of the central symbols 
of the society, several points of flexibility 
developed. First the structure of the center 
in the Tokugawa period differed in several 
crucial and important aspects from the 
Chinese or any other centralized Imperial 
system. The Japanese centralization took 
place under a special form of feudalism, and 
although the various autonomous feudal tra- 
ditions were weakened or frozen they did not 
entirely lose their vitality.27 Even more im- 
portant, the arrangement of Tokugawa 
political institutions was such that the center 
was less monolithic than the strong ideo- 
logical identity between cultural and the 
political orders might suggest. 

The dissociation between the symbolic 
center, represented by the politically inef- 
fective Emperor, and the politically effective 
center of the Shogunate obviated several of 
the potential consequences of a close identity 
between the polity and the cultural order.?8 
In some ways this organizational duality was 
equivalent to a dissociation—on the sub- 


26 Robert N. Belah, Tokugawa Religion, Glen- 
coe, Il.: The Free Press, 1956, and “Values and 
Social Change in Modern Japan,” Asian Cultural 
Studies, 3 (1962), pp. 13-56; David M. Earl, Em- 
peror and Nation in Japan—Political Themes of the 
Tokugawa Period, Seattle: University of Washing- 
ton Press, 1964. 

27 See Marius B. Jansen, Sakamoto Ryoma and 
the Meiji Restoration, Princeton: Princeton Unli- 
versity Press, 1961; Albert M. Craig, Chossu in the 
Meiji Restoration, Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1961. . 

28 Ronald P. Dore, Education in Tokugawa 
Japan, Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1964. 
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stantive level—between the cultural and the 
political orders. This has facilitated a polit- 
ical revolution anchored in the ancient Im- 
perial political symbolism and created an 
almost uniquely successful initial moderniza- 
tion based on neo-traditional orientations 
and symbols.?? (Some of the traditional 
Kingdoms like Morocco, Buganda, or Ethi- 
opia, may also attempt to modernize in this 
way, though they are handicapped by the 
absence of a similar dissociation between 
the traditional symbols and the effective 
political centers. But Professor Inkeles has 
drawn my attention to the fact that a de- 
velopment very similar to the Japanese one 
has lately been taking place in Nepal.) 

The revival of the older symbolic center 
greatly facilitated and supported the over- 
throw, by an oligarchic revolution, of the 
political center of the Shogunate. This con- 
tinuity of the Imperial tradition was not 
purely “decorative,” but constituted the ma- 
jor focus of the new value orientations and 
the new national identity, and it greatly 
helped to mobilize the loyalties of the 
broader strata.®° Such a transformation could 
not have been so easily attained in China or 
the Islamic states, where overthrow of the 
political center would undermine the cul- 
tural order, and the mobilization of older 
traditional loyalties would diminish possibil- 
ities for developing a modern, effective polit- 
ical center. 

Several aspects of Japanese religion en- 
hanced the transformation. First, the syn- 
cretic nature of Japanese religion, and the 
relative lack of rigid orthodoxy, facilitated 
the absorption of new contents. Second, 
strong transcendental. orientations, evinced 
in different ways in some Buddhist and 
Confucian circles, became more pronounced 
in the late Tokugawa period, which facili- 
tated the development of independent stand- 
ards under which various groups or individ- 

29 See on this, among others, Marius B. Jansen, 
“Changing Japanese Attitude Toward Moderniza- 
tion,” in Marius B. Jansen (ed.), Changing Japanese 
Attitudes Toward Modernization, Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1965; Robert N. Bellah, “Val- 
ues and Social Change in Modern Japan,” op. cit., 
and “Epilogue,” in his Religion and Progress in 
Modern Asia, op. cit.; Herbert Passin, “Moderni- 
zation and the Japanese Intellectual, Some Com- 
parative Observations,” in Jansen (ed.), op. cit. 


80 Ronald P. Dore, “The Legacy of Tokugawa 
Education,” in Jansen (ed.), op. cit. 
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uals formulated legitimate collective goals.* 
The combination of religious syncretism with 
this transcendental emphasis facilitated both 
the redefinition of collective goals according 
to the more modern orientation of the Meiji 
oligarchs and the mobilization of wider loy- 
alties in their implementation. 

Other aspects of Japanese feudalism were 
also of great importance in the relatively 
successful initial modernization of the so- 
ciety. The hierarchically interlocked groups 
comprising the feudal system of stratifica- 
tion were strongly committed to collective 
obligations.5* In their criteria of status and 
self-identity these groups evinced a relatively 
high degree of autonomy, but unlike the 
Chinese groups, these were not closed. Their 
identity, and the mutual obligations it en- 
tailed, were not entirely dependent on the 
political center. Nor were there homogeneous 
high-status political-cultural groups like the 
literati to monopolize the central political 
and elite positions. The major strata were 
much more dispersed and heterogeneous: 
there were clusters of feudal landlords, mer- 
chant and intellectual groups, each with some 
autonomy. Moreover, these groups were 
structurally linked to each other and to the 
center. All of these characteristics facilitated 
either self-transformation or a high degree 
of adaptability to any changes initiated by 
the center. 

This structural aspect of the status sys- 
tem was reinforced by the transcendental 
elements of the religious orientation, permit- 
ting the transfer of loyalties from the old 
feudal-Shogunate-centered hierarchy to the 
new center.°3 

Certain aspects of Japanese family struc- 
ture were also important here.®* Although 
the family was a basic focus of solidarity 
and loyalty in Japan as in China, its place 
depended to a large extent on its ability to 
further collective interests. Hence family 


31 Bellah, Tokugawa Religion, op. cit., and Dore, 
Education in Tokugawa Japan, op. cit. 
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units could develop semi-autonomous mech- 
anisms to regulate their own activities and 
problems, minimizing initial demands on the 
center and conferring upon it the loyalties 
and resources of family groups.®® 

Because the older political and feudal 
regimes contained these seeds of autonomy 
and self-transformation, Japanese modern- 
ization proceeded rapidly. Industrialization, 
promulgated from the center, mobilized 
broad groups and strata. A new system of 
stratification emerged, as the Meiji oligarchs, 
themselves stemming from secondary aristo- 
cratic groups, abolished not only the political 
power of the older aristocracy but also its 
status symbols and economic (agrarian) 
bases. The Meiji monopolized the symbolic 
and political center, but they often used ren- 
ovated traditional Imperial symbols to legiti- 
mize a much greater status flexibility. Al- 
though the status symbols and hierarchy 
they developed were close to the political 
center and to the oligarchs in power, em- 
phasizing bureaucratic positions, the mono- 
lithic political forms that developed in China 
did not appear. In rural as well as urban 
sectors of Japanese society, the Meiji created 
more flexible, relatively autonomous new 
criteria for status, making it possible for 
new groups to crystallize their status.* 

Some of the more specific structural char- 
acteristics of Japanese modernization can 
also be related to specific points of flexibility 
in the Tokugawa period. Among these the 
most important was the combination of 
universalistic and particularistic criteria reg- 
ulating and channelling social mobility and 
mobilization. In the educational system, and 
on the “entry” to occupational statuses, uni- 
versalistic criteria were applied, especially 
in the various periods or stages of examina- 
tions. But beyond this entrance stage, on 
almost all levels of the social and occupa- 
tional structure, various particularistic units, 
such as school cliques, company and bureau- 
cratic cliques and groups, small labor groups, 
etc., tended to crystallize. Within these units 
many traditional forms and attitudes per- 
sisted, and little mobility occurred between 
them. At the same time, however, the extent 
of overlapping between different particular- 

86 Ibid. 
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istic units was relatively small, with few 
ecological crystallizations of such overlap- 
ping, so that particularistic developments 
did not impede and may even have facilitated 
status flexibility and recrystallization in cer- 
tain social groups.*? 

This flexibility enabled Japan to deal. with 
many of the problems of modernization, 
though not with all of them. She could not 
avoid various breakdowns, the most impor- 
tant of which took place in the late 1920’s 
and early 1930’s.88 During that period var- 
ious new élites—the more modern and inde- 
pendent middle classes, professional, and 
intellectual groups, as well as some workers’ 
organizations—attempted to enlarge the 
scope of their political participation. Failing 
to absorb these new elements, the modern 
system broke down and this gave rise to the 
militarist regimes of the thirties. This de- 
velopment was mostly due to the rulers’ 
attempt to stifle new demands, and to con- 
trol these new groups and their demands 
through bureaucratic and military factions 
under the aegis of Imperial symbols. The 
initial incorporation of new demands in the 
early Meiji period was also done through 
such factions, but because the system was 
not fully institutionalized it could not cope 
with the growing dissociation among the 
modern business and intellectual élites and 
working-class leaders on the one hand, and 
the more traditional and oligarchic élites on 
the other. 

Here several weaknesses in the process of 
Japanese modernization stand out. The first 
was in the nature of the symbolic transfor- 
mation of the center. The new, organiza- 
tionally flexible center established by the 
Meiji oligarchs embodied no internal trans- 
formation of values, The new national iden- 
tity was couched mostly in terms of particu- 
laristic loyalty to the Emperor as Son of 

38 Some of the basic data on this period in Jap- 
anese history are collected in Ivan Morris (ed.), 
Problems in Asian Civilisations: Japan 1931-1945, 
Boston: D. C. Heath, 1963. For analyses of the 
Japanese situation in that period see Talcott Par- 
sons, “Population and the Social Structure of 
Japan,” in his Essays in Sociological Theory (rev. 
ed.), Glencoe, IL: Free Press, 1959, pp. 275-298; 
Masao Maruyama, Thought and Behaviour in Jap- 
anese Politics, London: Oxford University Press, 


1963; Dore, “The Legacy of Tokugawa Education,” 
op. cit.; Passin, op, cit. 
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Heaven rather than in terms of his represen- 
tation of any wider (transcendental) or 
universalistic values. While this Imperial 
symbolism was flexible enough to absorb 
many new political orientations, the basic 
legitimation of the néw political community 
and its activities did not transcend particu- 
laristic collective symbols. Hence value ori- 
entations through which various new social 
forces could be legitimated and impinge on 
the center in autonomous terms, and through 
which support for various autonomous regu- 
lative mechanisms and frameworks could be 
provided, did not develop.®® 

Similarly, although the central groups 
possessed a relatively high degree of status 
flexibility at a relatively early stage of 
modernization, this flexibility was not bol- 
stered by an autonomous basis for legitima- 
tion and self-perception. The heavy neo- 
traditionalism of the center did not foster 
the development of autonomous value orien- 
tations and hence limited the ability of var- 
ious social groups to develop institutional 
frameworks for mediating among the inter- 
ests of various groups and evolving a broad 
base of consensus.*° 

Only under the impact of external forces 
(i.e., military defeat) did Japanese modern- 
ization make a new start. This new phase is 
also, as yet, overshadowed by problems from 
the past, especially the absence of an internal 
value transformation at the time of Japan’s 
initial modernization. : 


INDIA 


India is probably the only complex and 
highly differentiated historical civilization 
that has maintained its cultural integrity 
without being tied to any particular political 
framework.“ This is true not only of the 
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last centuries under Muslim and later Eng- 
lish rule but even before that. In India there 
were small and large states and Imperial 
centers, but no single state with which the 
cultural tradition was identified. Classical 
Indian religious thought did, of course, refer 
to political issues, and to the behavior of 
princes and the duties and rights of sub- 
jects. But to a much higher degree than in 

- many other historical Imperial civilizations, 
politics were conceived in secular terms. The 
basic religious and cultural orientations, the 
specific cultural identity of Indian civiliza- 
tion, were not necessarily associated with 
any particular political or imperial frame- 
work; whatever partial identity of such kind 
might have existed during the period before 
Muslim domination has been greatly dimin- 
ished since then. The strength and survival 
of Indian civilization under alien rule is 
rooted in the very fact that it was not iden- 
tified with any political framework. 

This basic characteristic of Indian civil- 
ization had a very important influence on 
the initial modernization processes, which 
began under the aegis of the British and 
continued during the nationalist movement. 
Because the cultural and political orders 
were more or less dissociated, modernization 
was relatively free of specific traditional- 
cultural orientations toward the political 
sphere. The modern center was first estab- 
lished in terms of western symbols and was 
to some extent detached from the great In- 
dian cultural tradition“? In the Gandhian 
phase, the political aspirations of the Indian 
national movement were to some extent 
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couched in traditional symbols or at least 
were legitimized by some interpretation of 
such symbols, but this did not create (as it 
did in Islam) too specific or intensive de- 
mands on the institutional structure.** 

This dissociation was itself at least par- 
tially legitimized in terms of traditional 
ideological orientations. Some of the symbols 
or values of the new center, expressed mostly 
in terms of such Western values as political 
and social justice, could be legitimized in 
older, classical Indian political terms. This 
was reinforced by reformist tendencies among 
the upper strata of Hindu society after 1850, 
for, significantly enough, the new political- 
ideological center was to a large extent de- 
veloped and borne by people coming from 
the strata—especially the Brahmanic groups 
—who were the bearers of the historical tra- 
dition in its non-political aspects and em- 
phases.*® 

The second relevant aspect of Indian so- 
ciety has to do with the place of the political 
system in the system of stratification and 
the internal cohesion of broader social groups 
and strata. In their identity and in their 
relation to the political order, these groups 
evinced a very high degree of autonomy. 
Parallel to the relative independence of cul- 
tural traditions from the political center, 
castes, villages, and the various networks of 
communication were highly autonomous, 
self-regulating in terms of their own cultural 
and social identity, with but limited access 
to the political center or centers.*® 
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For the process of modernization, this 
autonomy meant that the new political cen- 
ter could develop without intensive demands 
immediately impinging on it. The broader 
strata had their own mechanisms for coping 
with some of the problems of modernization, 
without becoming disorganized or making 
excessive demands on the political center. 
By comparison, the situation in many new 
states is that broader groups depend on the 
center so heavily that it cannot crystallize. 
That this did not happen in India has greatly 
facilitated the development, first under Brit- 
ish influence and then in the nationalist 
movement through the Congress, of a, cen- 
tral, stable institutional structure which 
maintained order, established a modern 
framework, and is gradually expanding to 
incorporate broader groups. 

Consequently, a concrete structural fea- 
ture of modernization has been the contin- 
uous recrystallization of traditional frame- 
works, and especially of the various networks 
of caste relations. The configuration of castes 
has been transformed; caste groups have 
assumed new tasks and adapted readily to 
. new economic and political frameworks.‘ 
Patterns of traditional caste-mobility per- 
sist: i.e., existing subcaste groups assume 
some new economic, political or ritual tasks 
more or less within the range set by tradi- 
tional culture, or they attempt to obtain a 
better standing within the old, traditional 
ritual order. But side by side with this pat- 
tern a new one has developed, in which the 
older caste groups gave way to new broader, 
more differentiated and more flexible net- 
works of caste associations, organized 
around modern economic, professional and 
political activities in a great variety of new 
organizational forms. Often though not al- 
ways, these new associations crosscut the 
existing political, social and economic hier- 
archies of status.*® 
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But in these developments there were 
points of weakness. Although the center was 
institutionally and organizationally strong 
and flexible, it did not develop common sym- 
bols in which elements of the new culture 
could be combined with the older traditions 
so as to create a relatively strong collective 
identity and commitments to it. This also 
reduced its ability to provide new symbols 
that would serve not only as foci of rebellion 
against the colonial rulers but also as flexible 
guidelines for institution building.*® This 
weakness became especially critical when the 
center extended, through universal suffrage, 
the scope of its activities and consequently its 
dependence on broader groups. Then the 
lack of association between the cultural tra- 
ditional and political framework, which was a 
point of sfrength in the beginning, became a 
point of weakness. The center must create 
new, binding symbols of collective identity to 
overcome the more “parochial”—mostly 
linguistic—symbols of the different regions 
and states and develop some feeling of politi- 
cal community. This is especially important 
because these parochial symbols tend to be- 
come more crystallized and better articulated 
as peripheral segments of the society are 
modernized. The explosive quality of the 
linguistic question in India today is a mani- 
festation of this problem.®° 

A second problem has to do with the extent 
to which the permissiveness of the broad 
Indian cultural tradition and its reforming 
tendencies not only facilitates new institu- 
tional frameworks, under external influence, 
and the continuous adaptation of the tradi- 
tional groups, but also develops innovative 


- forces, and common integrative frameworks 


to support continuous institution building. 
Here the question is whether caste and other 
traditional groups will develop new, more 
flexible frameworks, cross-cutting different 
status hierarchies, and new values, orienta- 
tions, and activities within them, or whether 
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they will mainly reinforce the neo-traditional 
divisive symbols and groupings.®+ 

The internal transformation of the great 
Asian societies, then, has been greatly facili- 
tated by autonomy of social, cultural and 
political institutions. Cultural autonomy has 
made possible the development of new sym- 
bols supporting and legitimizing central insti- 
tution building, while autonomy in the sphere 
of social organization has facilitated the 
crystalization of viable new organizational 
nuclei without disrupting the pre-existing or- 
der, thus enabling the new order to rely, at 
least to some extent, on the forces of the old 
one. The relatively strong internal cohesion 
of broader strata and of family groups, with 
some status autonomy and openness toward 
the center, has helped to develop positive 
orientations to the new centers and willing- 
ness to provide the necessary support and re- 
sources. 

The precise institutional contours of 
emerging modern systems, as we have seen, 
depend on the concrete structural location of 
autonomous institutional spheres. 

Conversely, so far as such autonomy is 
absent, and the social, cultural, and political 
orders are closely identified with one another, 
the development of viable modern structures 
has been greatly impeded. And where family 
and other groups are closed, they are likely 
to undermine the new institutional centers 
by making intensive and unregulated de- 
mands on them or by withholding resources. 
As the Chinese and Islamic examples show, 
the weak points in emerging new structures 
depend to some extent on the structural loca- 
tion of the mutually identified institutional 
spheres. 


PROTESTANTISM AND MODERNIZATION 
IN THE WEST 


I have confined the preceding analysis to 
great Asian civilizations that were drawn 
into modernization from the “base” of a rel- 
atively centralized and differentiated Im- 
perial system. In this they differ greatly 
from African and Latin-American societies, 
which modernized either from relatively un- 


51Qn these different possibilities, see Lloyd I. 
Rudolph and Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, “The Po- 
litical Role of India’s Caste Associations,” Pacific 
Affairs, 33 (1960), pp. 5-22; Beteille, op. cit., and 
Srinivas, Caste in Modern India, op. cit. 
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differentiated social structures without strong 
centers and a great cultural tradition or 
which, like most Latin American countries, 
were mainly peripheral to such centers. But 
it would be beyond the scope of this paper to 
examine the extent to which my analysis may 
be applied to these cases. 

Even with regard to these more differen- 
tiated and centralized Asian societies, how- 
ever, structural flexibility was not in itself— 
as the Indian and Japanese cases indicate— 
enough to assure the development and con- 
tinuity of modern institutional frameworks. 
Flexibility, or the autonomy of different in- 
stitutional orders, created the conditions 
under which more active groups and élites 
could attempt to institute new principles of 
cultural direction end social integration. But 
the mere existence of structural flexibility 
neither assured that such groups would ap- 
pear nor indicated the type of integrative 
orientation they would develop. 

Indeed, it is the extent to which such 
groups do develop that has been—especially 
in China, India, and some Islamic societies— 
perhaps the major problem facing these 
societies during their modernization. ‘The 
root of the problem in these societies was 
that modernization was a matter of encounter 
with foreign forces, an encounter beset with 
the difficulties and ambivalences of colonial 
or semi-colonia] relations. Modernization 
therefore required that the new elites create 
a national identity from the encounter with 
these foreign and often alien forces. The 
internal capacities of these societies for ref- 
ormation or transformation may have been 
crucial to their adaptation to these external 
forces and to their success in building new 
institutional structures to cope with these 
problems. But the very nature of the modern- 
ization process in these societies was such 
that the sources and directions of the cultural 
transformation, and ‘the potential creativity 
of different élite groups, were not necessarily 
given by the same factors that initiated their 
modern structural transformation. 

The earliest mocernization—that of West- 
ern Europe since the 18th century——permits 
a fuller analysis of the relative importance of 
structural flexibility and active cultural 
transformation in modernization, for here 
both processes were, from the very beginning, 
initiated mainly from within. In European 
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—especially Western Christian European— 
culture the tradition of autonomous cultural, 
political, and social orders is strong, and 
here the first and most continuous impetus 
to modernization did indeed develop. But 
even in Western and Central European 
countries, the course of modernization was 
neither entirely continuous nor everywhere 
the same. 

What requires explanation is the fact that 
background more or less common to all 
Western and Central European societies 
gave rise to different modern institutional 
frameworks, with greatly varying capacities 
to sustain change. 

One approach to this question is to reex- 
amine Weber’s famous Protestant Ethic 
thesis and some recent criticisms of it. At 
first glance, it may seem that Weber was 
dealing not with the structural and cultural 
variables I have discussed, but mainly with 
the religious roots of orientations to new 
types of economic activity. But several recent 
discussions of Weber’s thesis indicate that 
some of its broader implications may be 
- relevant to the present discussion. Of special 
interest from this point of view are the com- 
ments of Luethy and Trevor-Roper.® 

Luethy, and to some extent Trevor-Roper, 
deny Weber’s thesis in the economic field 
proper, claiming that economic develop- 
ment in Europe was independent of the 
specific direct impact of Protestantism. 
They show, for instance, as others have be- 
fore them, that the first impact of Protes- 
tantism on economic life was a restrictive 
one, as Calvin’s Geneva demonstrates. For 
Luethy, however, the major impact of 
Protestantism on European history was in 
the political field. This impact was effected, 
according to him, through direct reference 
to the Bible in search of new bases to legiti- 
mate authority as well as through the new 
structural impetus to -pluralistic politics 
which developed through the Counter-Ref- 
ormation of the Wars of Religion. 


52 Herbert Luethy, “Once Again—Calvinism and 
Capitalism,” Encounter, January, 1964, pp. 26-39 
and his earlier exposition in La Bangue Protestante 
en France de la Revocation de PEdit de Nantes à 
la Revolution, Paris: S.E.V.P.EN., 1961, Vol. I, Ch, 
1, and Vol. ILI, pp. 749-786; Hugh Trevor-Roper, 
“Religion: The Reformation and Social Change,” 
Historical Studies, 4 (1965), pp. 18-45. 

58In this he is close to Michael Walzer, who 
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Both Luethy and Trevor-Roper admit— 
indeed, stress—that England and the Neth- 
erlands especially, and to some extent the 
Scandinavian countries, were more success- 
ful after the Counter-Reformation in de- 
veloping viable modern institutions than 
were most of the Catholic countries. To this 
they attribute the ultimate, but not the ini- 
tial success amd continuity of modernization 
in Protestant countries. 

Without going into the detailed merits of 
these criticisms of Weber’s thesis,°* it might 
be worthwhile to point out that in principle 
the criticism Luethy directs against Weber 
could easily be directed against his own 
thesis. For instance, one could show that the 
otiginal political impulse of either Lutheran- 
ism or Calvirism was not in a “liberal” or 
democratic direction but rather in a more 
“totalistic” ome. 

But apart from such details, both Weber’s 
and Luethy’s analyses deal not with the di- 
rect economic or political “results” of cer- 
tain religious beliefs or the activities of reli- 
gious groups, but rather——as Troeltsch has 
already seen**—with their more indirect 
impact. Initially the Reformation was not a 
“modernizing” movement; it aimed to es- 
tablish a purer “medieval” socio-political 
religious order. Protestantism produced an 
impetus toward modernity only after this 
initial socio-religious impulse failed. Hence 
theories that attempt to evaluate this influ- 
ence or impact of Protestantism necessarily 
deal with the transformed social orientations 
of Protestant religious groups after they had 
failed to establish their initial militant, to- 
talistic aims restricting autonomous activities 
in both the economic and the political field. 
From a comparative point of view, the 
special impor-ance of Protestantism is that 
the basic Protestant value orientations and 





stresses the Puritans’ revoluntionary ideology in 
“Puritanism as a Revolutionary Ideology,” History 
and Theory, 4 71963), pp. 59-90. 

54 Cf. some of the older controversies around the 
Weber thesis in Robert W. Green, Protestantism and 
Capitalism: The Weber Thesis and its Critics, Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heata, 1959, and Sidney A. Burrell (ed.), 
The Role of Redgion in Modern European History, 
New York: Macmillan, 1964. 

58 Ernest Trozltsch, Protestantism and Progress, 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1958; one of the most recent 
critical analyses of Weber which does not take this 
into account is Geoffrey R. Elton, Reformation 
Europe, Londor: Collins, 1963, pp. 312 f. 
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social organization contained within them- 
selves the seeds of such transformation. The 
exact way in which this transformation 
worked out in the institutional framework 
of any given society, however, depended not 
only on the internal predispositions of the 
Protestant groups but also on some aspects 
of the preceding social structure and on the 
initial interaction between this structure and 
the original religious groups. 

Here a question not considered by Luethy 
and Trevor-Roper is very pertinent: the ex- 
tent to which the Protestant Reformation in- 
fluenced the development of the social and 
political flexibility to which they attach so 
much importance. The Protestant Reforma- 
tion did indeed have an enormous impact 
not only on the motivational orientations of 
its adherents but also, through the social 
and status orientations of various Protestant 
groups, on the central political sphere. This 
impact was not necessarily intended by the 
rulers who adopted Protestantism, yet it did 
facilitate the further development of a more 
flexible and dynamic social system. In the 
rst Protestant societies—England, Scandi- 
navia, the Netherlands, and later in the 
United States—perhaps even before the full 
development of a new motivational orienta- 
tion, the central symbolic and political 
sphere, and the basic relations between the 
political and social spheres, were trans- 
formed through the incorporatian of Protes- 
tant values and symbols. This not only re- 
inforced the existing autonomy of these 
spheres but created new bases of political 
obligations and more flexible political insti- 
tutions.5¢ 

Protestantism had a similar impact on the 
internal cohesion and autonomy of the more 
active social groups in these societies. Most 
of the Protestant groups developed a com- 
bination of two types of status orientation. 
First was their “openness” toward the wider 


56 For some of the very numerous analyses bear- 
ing on this see Enno van Gelder, Revolutionaire Re- 
formatie, Amsterdam: Van Kayse, 1943; Charles H. 
George and Katherine George, The Protestant Mind 
of the English Reformation, Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1961; David Little, “The Logic of 
Order—an Examination of the Sources of Puritan- 
Anglican Controversy and of thelr Relation to Pre- 
vailing Legal Conceptions in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries,” unpublished Doctor of The- 
ology thesis, Harvard University, 1963. 
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social structure, rooted in the “this-worldly” 
orientations which were not limited to the 
economic sphere, but were gradually ex- 
tended to demands for wider political par- 
ticipation and new, broader political frame- 
works and criteria, Second, their status 
orientations were characterized by a certain 
autonomy and self-sufficiency. Unlike coun- 
tries or sectors with a more autocratic or aris- 
tocratic tradition, they were, from the point 
of view of the crystalization of their status 
symbols, virtually independent of the exist- 
ing (ie., monarchical or ecclesiastical) cen- 
ters of political power. 

But such orientations did not develop to 
the same extent among all Protestant groups 
in all countries. The full development and 
institutionalization of such orientations de- 
pended to no small degree on the flexibility 
or “openness” of the existing political and 
cultural centers, and that of broader groups 
and strata and their initial reaction to reli- 
gious innovations. So far as this reaction 
was restrictive, the transformative poten- 
tialities of these orientations could not bear 
full fruit. ‘ 

The various interactions between different 
transformative potentialities and existing 
structural flexibility could give rise to para- 
doxically similar—or divergent—results. 
The influence of the allegedly conservative 
Lutheranism, for example, took a variety of 
forms. In the German principalities Luther- 
anism was indeed very restrictive, because 
the existing political framework was not an 
appropriate setting for the development of a 
national identity and community or for the 
development of more autonomous and flexi- 
ble status orientations in the broader 
strata.57 Here, “traditional” or autocratic 
rulers of the small principalities adopted the 
new religious orientations, and in this con- 
text the more conservative among these 


57 See, for instance, Alfred L. Drummond, German 
Protestantism Since Luther, London: Epworth Press, 
1951; John T. McNeill, The History and Character 
of Calvinism, New York: Oxford University Press, 
1954; Gerhard Ritter, “Das 16. Jahrhundert als 
weltgeschichtliche Epoche,” Archiv fiir Geschichte 
der Reformation, 35 (1938), and Die Neugestaltung 
Europas im 16. Jahrhundert, Berlin: Druckhaus 
Tempelhof, 1950, Ch. 3, esp. pp. 133-170; Alfred 
Adam, “Die nationale Kirche bei Luther,” Archiv 
fiir Geschichte der Reformation, 35 (1938), pp. 30- 
62. 
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orientations became predominant, often re- 
stricting further institutional development. 

But in the Scandinavian countries these 
religious orientations were integrated into 
new, wider national communities and de- 
veloped on the bases of the prior autonomy 
of the Estates. While they certainly did not 
impede the development. of an absolutist 
state in Sweden they did help to make possi- 
ble the subsequent development of these 
states in a more pluralistic direction.5§ 

Similarly paradoxical results, also demon- 
strating the importance of restrictive prior 
situations, are evident in the institutional- 
ization of Calvinism. Of special interest here 
is the Prussian case, where the institutional- 
ization of these orientations by the absolut- 
ist, autocratic Hohenzollerns did not facili- 
tate the development of a flexible and plu- 
ralistic political framework, though it did 
support development of more activist collec- 
tive political goals.5° 

Thus, so far as the initial impact of the 
religious changes reinforced the seeds of 
autonomy, which were to a high degree pres- 
ent in all Western and Central European so- 
cieties, it created the basis of a new political 
order, not only on the structural-institu- 
tional level, but also on the level of central 
values and symbols which both legitimized 
these institutions and prompted their further 
development. Under such conditions, poten- 
tially activist religious orientations could 
take various institutional directions—e.g., 
economic, or political as in Scotland, or 
scientific—and become  institutionalized, 


58 Hajalmar Holmquist, Kirche und Staat im 
Evangelischen Schweden, Festgabe für Karl Miller, 
Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1922, pp. 209-277; Heinz 
H. Schrey, “Geistliches und Weltliches Regiment in 
der Schwedischen Reformation,” Archiv fir Ges- 
schichte der Reformation, 42 (1951), pp. 146-159; 
Georg Schweiger, Die Reformation in den Nord- 
ischen Ländern, München: Kozel Verlag, 1962; and 
Georg Ritter, Die Neugestaltung, op. cit. 

58 Christine R, Kayser, “Calvinism and German 
Political Life,” unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Radcliffe, 
1961. 
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thus reinforcing the continuous development 
of these societies. But so far as some of 
these conditions were lacking, these religious 
orientations vere institutionalized in partial, 
relatively constrictive or discontinuous ways 
reducing ther transformative potential. 

The different Catholic countries, on the 
other hand, demonstrate the limitations of 
purely structural autonomy. The first im- 
petus of mary modern developments—eco- 
nomic, sciemtific, cultural or political— 
occurred in Catholic countries too. But the 
continuity cf these developments was 
greatly impeded by the initial response to 
many of their more far-reaching conse- 
quences and especially to their convergence 
with Protestantism, which minimized, at 
least initially, the possibility of continuous 
development of modern institutions. 

The case o? Spain ®°—in a way the first 
modern state—illustrates this pattern most 
clearly, but it is perhaps even more promi- 
nent in the case of France, where the poten- 
tially pluralistic impact of various modern 
trends, incluliag Protestantism, was inhibi- 
ted by the fcrmation of the French state 
during the Ccunter-Reformation. This pro- 
vided the background for continuous rifts 
in the centra! political symbols—between 
traditional ard modern (revolutionary), 
aristocratic and republican, religious and 
secular orientations—rifts that persisted till 
the end of the Third Republic.*t 

Only through the juxtaposition of the 
structural asp2cts with processes of élite 
formation and creativity can the transform- 
ative potential of any pre-modern society 
be fully evaluated. The Asian societies with 
which this discussion began require still 
further analysis, for which this paper may, 
perhaps, serve as a starting point. 


60 See Americo Castro, The Structure of Spanish 
History, Princetcn: Princeton University Press, 


"1954, 


61See, for instance, Herbert Luethy, France 
Against Herself, Mew York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1955, 
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Existential phenomenology is the synthesis of existential philosophy and Husserl’s phenomeno- 
logical method. This paper discusses how this perspective is related to the phenomenological 
school of sociology and more broadly to the main sociological tradition of subjective realism. 
The complementarity of existential phenomenology and sociology opens up the possibility of 


a future general theory of social existence. 


theory in sociology is characterized 
by “a perplexing multivariety of basic 
orientations” and that the lack of a fun- 
damental unity bars the “integration of all 
or even most of the existing sociological 
knowledge.” 1 The purpose of the present 
paper is to re-examine the mainstream of 
sociology’s theoretical tradition, placing in 
relief the elements for a general theory whose 
philosophical grounding is consonant with 
the broad movement of existential phenom- 
enology.* At the conclusion I shall suggest 
the heuristic significance of this perspective 
and some of its methodological implications. 
I shall not attempt to formulate a general 
theory of social existence, for this would be 
entirely premature, but so far as it demon- 
strates major areas of convergence in the 
sociological tradition which have not been 
explicitly recognized, this paper represents 
an important step in the direction of such 
a theory. 


RECENT article observes that general 
A 


THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
IN SOCIOLOGY 


Although the history of sociology includes 
no accepted “existential sociology,” various 


1 Helmut R. Wagner, “Types of Sociological 
Theory: Toward a System of Classification,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, 28 (1963), pp. 735-736. 

2Space limitation obviates the explication of the 
philosophical background and central notions of 
existential thought and the phenomenological 
method; for purposes of the present discussion these 
will be treated as given, Good introductions to the 
major concepts, problems, and figures in this gen- 
eral philosophical movement are: John Wild, The 
Challenge of Existentialism, Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1955; Pierre Thévenaz, What is 
Phenomenology? Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1962; 
Anna-Teresa Tymieniecka, Phenomenology and Sci- 


-~ ence in Contemporary European Thought, New 


York: Noonday Press, 1962. 
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writers of texts on theory® have shown an 
awareness of the phenomenological ap- 
proach. Figures in this “school,” however, 
are usually treated as peripheral to the 
major sociological currents underlying con- 
temporary sociology. The original phenom- 
enological school of sociology flourished in 
German-speaking areas of Europe in the 
inter-war period; moreover, phenomenolog- 
ical sociology was directly under the phil- 
osophical influence of Edmund Husserl and 
Martin Heidegger. Underlying both German 
sociology and phenomenology was a concern 
for the cultural crisis of European society 
that had manifested itself in the upheavals 
of World War I. 

The person most clearly recognized as a 
figure in phenomenological sociology is 
Alfred Vierkandt (1867-1952), who saw 
sociology as a radically formal study of 
social phenomena. Quite in keeping with the 
phenomenological method, he stressed the 
necessity of grasping directly the “essential 
types,” “ultimate facts” (including senti- 
ments), and “meaningful wholes” in the in- 
ner life of social interaction and social 
groups. The pure description of intersub- 
jective bonds, of the “spiritual” elements of 
collective life does not rely on an inductive 
approach to grasp the essence (eidos in 
Husserl’s terminology) of the social phenom- 
enon being considered. Because the direct 
apprehension of social essences cannot be 
achieved by means of analysis (in the sense 
of seeking to arrive at a whole by means of 


3 Theodore Abel, Systematic Sociology in Ger- 
many, New York: Columbia University Press, 1929; 
Nicholas S. Timasheff, Sociological Theory, Its Na- 
ture and Growth (rev. ed.), New York: Random 
House, 1957; Don Martindale, The Nature and 
Types of Sociological Theory, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1960. 
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investigating component parts), Vierkandt 
gave primacy to understanding directly the 
integral wholeness of each society and social 
group, a wholeness manifested in the specific 
ethos, spirit, or way of life of distinct social 

Vierkandt hardly ranks as a major theorist 
today. Yet, his perspective on social phe- 
nomena as totalities in their formal structure 
is directly related to Gestalt psychology 
(also influenced by Husserl), on the one 
hand, and to the anthropological tradition 
of functionalism, which in its radical aspect 
stressed the total integration of culture as 
a unified whole, on the other. Ruth Benedict’s 
well-known Patterns of Culture, which seeks 
to grasp the “essence” of the cultural ethos 
of certain non-Western societies, has a dis- 
tinct affinity with Vierkandt’s methodolog- 
ical stand. Thus, formal sociology, Gestalt 
psychology, and functionalism share as a 
basic point of departure the acceptance of 
structural wholes as the fundamental units 
of investigation. 

Better known figures in the phenomeno- 
logical school are Max Scheler and Karl 
Mannheim, though they have not always 
been recognized primarily as phenomenolo- 
gists. Spiegelberg in his excellent historical 
study of phenomenology * discusses the re- 
lation between Scheler and Husserl but omits 
Mannheim, while Timasheff in his survey of 
sociological theories * talks of the “isolated” 
Mannheim in the philosophical school but 
leaves out Scheler in discussing phenomeno- 
logical sociology. Mannheim and Scheler are 
usually identified as major writers in 
the sociology of knowledge, but their 
“Wissenssoziologie” is not widely understood 
as an integral part of their phenomenolog- 
ical approach to sociology. Their common 
concern in this endeavor was with the cul- 
tural crisis of their age, characterized in part 
by the fragmentation and relativization of 
knowledge. I shall discuss Mannheim and 
Scheler at some length in this context, since 
their contributions to sociological theory 
have not been given the attention they 
deserve. 

Mannheim’s studies of Weltanschauung (a 


4 Herbert Spiegelberg, The Phenomenological 
Movement, 2 vols, The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1960. 

5 Nicholas Timasheff, op. cit. 
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global perception of social reality) reflect 
in part the irfluence of Wilhelm Dilthey on 
German sociology. Dilthey had raised 
the significance for the social sciences 
(Geisteswissenschafien) of grasping the in- 
tegral percep-ion of a culture’s life situation 
and world view. Taking his lead from this 
suggestion, Mannheim made thorough em- 
pirical investigations of the social basis of 
Weltanschausngen, which as collective men- 
tal products or collective representations of 
reality (in Darkheim’s sense) are among the 
cultural products found in human society. 
Mannheim’s approach is distinctly phenome- 
nological, as may be seen in his important “On 
the Interpretation of ‘Weltanschauung. ” $ 
This is not surprising, for the notion of 
Weltanschaueng implies the notion of inten- 
tionality, which plays a cardinal role in the 
doctrines of Slusser] and his mentor, Franz 
Brentano.’ Intentionality as an act of con- 
sciousness which directs the subject outward 
(i.e., consciousness is always relational, di- 
rected to something outside itself or as the 
phenomenologists state it, consciousness is 
always “consciousness of” something) is a 
crucial tenet of the existential-phenomeno- 
logical movement. Mannheim’s studies of 
world-views represents a sociological exten- 
sion of this notion, for a Weltanschauung is 
an intentiona psychological act of a collec- 
tivity of subjects, the apprehension of their 
collective world of lived experience perceived 
as a totality. f 

Mannheims approach is phenomenologi- 
cal in other related aspects. His careful 
attention to zhe types of meanings ê given 
in the phenomenal presentation of cultural 
objects reflecis very much Husserl’s stress 
on the “meaningful” aspect of the inten- 
tional act: reduction to the essentials of a 
phenomenon involves unveiling successive 
layers of meaning, from the externally man- 
ifest to the ccre latent “noematic” content. ® 


eIn his Essays on the Sociology of Knowledge 
(edited by Paul Kecskemeti), London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1932, pp. 33-83. 

T See Franz Erentano, “The Distinction between 
Mental and Ph-sical Phenomena,” in Roderick M. 
Chisholm (ed.) Realism and the Background of 
Phenomenology, New York: The Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1960, sp. 39-61. 

8 Mannheim, 29. cit., pp. 43-63. 


®Edmund Hasserl, Ideas, New York: Collier . 
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For Mannheim the notion of “structure” is 
cardinal and denotes the immanent unity 
of the social whole, a unity resting on the 
complementarity of conflicting social rela- 
tionships and hence not fixed or “static.” 
Not only is “structure” akin to “Gestalt” in 
psychology but it is also very much related 
to Husserl’s notion of the “constitution” of 
the objective field of consciousness. “Struc- 
ture” is not an empirical social object any 
more than “constitution” is, yet it is a real 
object of the observer’s perception. Without 
the presence of structure we could not per- 
ceive a meaningful region but only a dis- 
connected series of unrelated (social) objects. 
It is the structure of things that gives us 
their meaning as wholes, and since there are 
various Jayers of structure, various strata 
of meaning, any phenomenon has a certain 
ambiguity in its relation to its ground. For 
the sake of brevity I shall not develop 
Mannheim’s ideas further along this line, 
but it should be realized by now that this 
phenomenological approach to “meaning” 
and “structure” is at the heart of functional 
analysis, particularly as formulated by 
Merton in his distinction between “manifest” 
and “latent” functions.’ 

Mannheim’s “The Problem of Genera- 
tions” 4 is also relevant, not so much as a 
seminal sociological study of structural 
sources of social change, but more, in this 
context, because it shows that Mannheim 
treated the spatial-temporal existence and 
historicity of social groups very much in the 
existential-phenomenological perspective. In- 
herent in this approach is the awareness that 
the existential space-time location of men 
and cultural objects does not coincide with 
an absolute space-time location; the latter is 
a construct derived from the world of experi- 
ence (Lebenswelt). In this essay Mannheim 
refers to Heidegger, whose Being and Time, 
first published in 1927, has been a decisive 
influence in modern existential thought. He 
gives even more attention to Heidegger in 
“Competition as a Cultural Phenomenon,” ™ 
where, after discussing Heidegger’s descrip- 
tion of the everyday world and the imper- 


10 Robert Merton, “Manifest and Latent Func- 
tions,” in Social Theory and Social Structure, Glen- 
coe, Il: The Free Press, 1949, esp. pp. 61-65. 

11 Mannheim, op. cit, pp. 276-320. 

12 Ibid., pp. 191-229, 
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sonal “das Man” or “they” who act as the 
ubiquitous socializing agencies and manip- 
ulators of public knowledge, Mannheim com- 
ments, 


The philosopher looks at this “They,” this 
secretive Something, but he is not interested 
to find out how it arose; and it is just at 
this point, where the philosopher stops, that 
the work of the sociologist begins.18 


This remark indicates the grounds of a 
fruitful collaboration between existential 
phenomenology and sociological research; 
far from entangling sociology in the cob- 
webs of metaphysics, phenomenology can 
sensitize it to major aspects of social reality. 
But perhaps I should reserve the “moral” 
of this article for the end, rather than making 
it in the middle. 

For Mannheim, the sociology of knowledge 
as related to the study of Weltanschauung 
is not an abstract pursuit but an existen- 
tial one, and this in a double sense. First, 
the methodology of the physical sciences is 
inappropriate for the sociology of knowledge 
because important items of knowledge are ex- . 
istentially determined in concrete historical 
situations, hence incapable of being measured 
quantitatively and interpreted on an abso- 
lute scale. We cannct assume that sociocul- 
tural units are constant in space and time, 
and this raises the methodological problem 
of measurement (e.g., how can we quanti- 
tatively compare a conservative American 
Weltanschauung in 1965 with a conserva- 
tive German Weltanschauung in 18657). The 
phenomenological method, which is more 
appropriate than that of the physical sciences 
in studying problems of this sort, signifies 
that 


... certain insights concerning some qualita- 
tive aspect of the living process of history are 
available to consciousness only as formed by 
certain historical and social circumstances, so 
that the historico-social formation of the 
thinking and knowing subject assumes epis- 
temological importance. 14 


Second, not only does the sociology of 
knowledge uncover the existential relations 
of knowledge to social structure but also 
the task of Wéissenssoztologie is itself an 
existential one, that of overcoming the rel- 


18 Thid., p. 199. 
14 Ibid., p. 194. 
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ativism of the modern age. If knowledge is 
not absolute but rather determined by socio- 
historical processes, and if social groups 
presently have opposed world views, can a 
phenomenologically-based sociology over- 
come this fragmentation and thus prevent 
the dissolution of the modern: world? 
Mannheim attempts to answer this existen- 
tial question via his ideas of “relationism” 
and “socially unattached” intellectuals who 
can transcend conflicting perspectives.’ 

In this brief overview it is impossible to 
do justice to the richness of Max Scheler’s 
phenomenological sociology $ but some of 
its aspects may be rapidly indicated. Schel- 
er’s achievements of significance for sociol- 


ogy were (a) relating the intentionality of ` 


consciousness to specific forms of interac- 
tion, (b) phenomenological reductions of 
primary interpersonal psychological states, 
and (c) his attempt to arrive at ultimate, 
non-relative values. As a sociologist, Scheler 
is probably best known for his sociology of 
values, but his grounding affective intention- 
ality in social structure is an important link 
in the development of existential phenome- 
nology and the sociology of knowledge as 
well. An important theme of the existential- 
phenomenological tradition (from Kierke- 
gaard to Sartre, Jaspers and other recent 
figures) is that human existence is disclosed 
in affective states: our existential self 
(Dasein) is always a sentient self (even in- 
difference is a feeling), and the structure of 
our orientation to our situation is a spatial- 
temporal one of emotiveness. “Rational 

” is a useful construct but it is an ab- 
stration from the integral self. Scheler deep- 


15The convergence between Durkheim and 
Mannheim on some key points of their socio- 
logical perspective is striking. Durkheim’s final 
perspective on morality (Le Pragmatisme et So- 
clologie, edited by Armand Cuvillier, Paris: J. Vrin, 
1955; partially translated in Kurt H. Wolff (ed.), 
Emile Durkheim 1858-1917, Columbus: Ohio State 
University Press, 1960, pp. 386-436) is essentially 
one of relationism. Furthermore, Durkheim saw the 
role of the intellectuals and of education in the re- 
construction of the moral basis of modern society 
in very much the same fashion as Mannheim. Both 
also felt that sociology must accept a role of social 
responsibility as its ultimate justification. 

18 See Georges Gurvitch, Les Tendances Actuelles 
de la Philosophie ANemande (2nd printing), Paris: 
J. Vrin, 1949, pp. 67-152; also the introduction by 
Werner Stark to Max Scheler’s The Nature of Sym- 
patky, London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1954, 
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ened this insight into the affective nature of 
experience by suggesting the interdependence 
between affect and social structure (i.e., so- 
cial bonds and roles have an affective struc- 
tural basis reflected in personality). Schel- 
er’s phenomenological approach, therefore, 
uncovered a significant link between per- 
sonality and social structure. 

The phenomenologists Vierkandt, Mann- 
heim and Scheler have not had many fol- 
lowers as such among contemporary sociol- 
ogists. Georges Gurvitch, the foremost theo- 
rist in France, came in contact early with 
the phenomenological movement. Although 
his “sociology in depth” 17 also reflects the 
influence of such sources as von Wiese and 
Mauss, and although Gurvitch has dissoci- 
ated himself from formal phenomenology, 
his approach to social reality is very much 
an expression of existential phenomenology. 
His view of social structures as dynamic 
intersubjective realities is akin to Mann- 
heim’s notion of structure (and at odds with 
a notion of structure as a fixed entity that 
exists apart from a socio-historical process). 
Moreover, Gurvitch’s rejection of social de- 
terminism and causality operating in social 
phenomena, his emphasis on the multiplicity 
of social times reflecting the multiplicity of 
social structures® and his notion of the 
communal “we” as a primary factor in the 
intentionality of consciousness (man experi- 
ences social reality as part of a “we” no less 
directly than as an individual “I”)—all 
these reflect his early formative contacts 
with phenomenology. 

To round out the contemporary scene, 
mention should be made of Chambard’s ar- 
ticle on the social experiential meanings of 
religious symbols in India,!® which also con- 
tains an excellent general discussion of the 
relation of phenomenology to sociology. 
Though little explicit attention has been 
given to phenomenology in American sociol- 
ogy, contacts with Scheler did influence the 

17 Timasheff, of. cit, p. 268. 

18 Georges Gurvitch, The Spectrum of Social 
Time, Dordrecht, Holland: D. Reidel, 1964; also 
“Social Structure and the Multiplicity of Times,” in 
Edward A. Tiryakian (ed.), Sociological Theory, 
Values and Sociocultural Change: Essays in Honor 
of Pitirim A. Sorokin, New York: The Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1963, pp. 171-184. 

19 Jean-Luc Chambard, “Pour une Sociologie 


Phénoménologique de PInde, ” Cahiers Interna- 
tionaux de Sociologie, 25 (1958), pp. 152-176. 
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late Howard Becker.?° Perhaps the sociolo- 
gist who has been most active in developing 
phenomenological sociology is Harold Gar- 
finkel. His doctoral dissertation?! investi- 
gated the significance of a person’s imputing 
motives to others; it is a phenomenological 
study of the changing intentionality of so- 
cial objects, including others as personalities 
given as “wholes” in perception. In this work 
Garfinkel acknowledges the influence of both 
Husserl and Alfred Schutz, and the affinity 
with Scheler is also apparent. A later arti- 
cle 2? deals with the phenomenology of moral 
indignation as social affect, and more re- 
cently Garfinkel has presented data disclos- 
ing how individuals implicitly structure their 
situation vis-a-vis others.?8 


EXISTENTIAL PHENOMENOLOGY IN THE 
SOCIOLOGICAL MAINSTREAM 


The phenomenological tradition in sociol- 
ogy is not limited to the above recognized 
figures, for much of the theory of socologists 
who are not identified with the existential- 
phenomenological movement is in keeping 
with its presuppositions. In this section, 
therefore, I shall argue that a meaningful 
methodological convergence exists in the 
works of Max Weber, Georg Simmel, Emile 
Durkheim, William I. Thomas, Pitirim 
Sorokin and Talcott Parsons, and that this 
convergence points to a more comprehen- 
sive theory of social existence. 

In relating Max Weber to phenomenol- 
ogy, mention must be made of the intellec- 
tual ferment in Germany in his formative 
years concerning the nature of investigation 


20 Howard Becker, “Current Sacred-Secular The- 
ory and Its Development,” in Howard Becker and 
Alvin Boskoff (eds.), Modern Sociological Theory 
in Continuity and Change, New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1957, p. 179. 

21The Perception of the Other: A Study in 
Social Order,” Harvard University, unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, 1952, 

32 “Conditions of Successful Degradation Cere- 
monies,” American Journal of Sociology, 61 (1956), 
pp. 420-424. 

28 “Studies of the Routine Grounds of Everyday 
Activities,” Social Problems, 11 (1964), pp. 225- 
250. Garfinkel’s imaginative research contains sug- 
gestive applications of Husserl’s notion of epoché 
as a heuristic device, ie, the “bracketing” of the 
natural attitude to accept the world as solidly 
given. See Husserl, op. cht., pp. 91-100 for a crucial 
chapter on the foundations of the phenomenological 
method. 
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into “cultural” phenomena. Wilhelm Dilthey 
had posited that the disciplines dealing with 
cultural phenomena or “spiritual products” 
(the Geisteswissenschaften) were to be 
sharply’ differentiated from those dealing 
with physical matter (the Naturwissen- 
schaften): the logical status of the cultural 
sciences was of a different order due to the 
nature of their objects of inquiry (that is, 
their objects are mental products of human 
consciousness). Thus, a causal interpreta- 
tion along the lines of a mechanistic model 
is precluded in historical studies: the human 
spirit transcends any cadre of classification 
which enables the physical sciences to study 
their objects with precision, and further- 
more, human behavior is permeated with 
value-orientations. The methodology of the 
natural sciences treats values as irrelevant 
for an “objective” study of things and the 
dismissal of values limits the generality of 
positivistic methodology. Moreover, since 
the meaning we perceive in the world around 
us in grounded in the values we implicitly 
hold, social scientists and their studies are 
value-laden, which does away with an “ob- 
jective” interpretation of human events. 
Thus, runs Dilthey’s argument, the precise, 
accurate measurements necessary to estab- 
lish causal connections in the natural sci- 
ences are unavailable to the cultural disci- 
plines. The latter, however, have a distinct 
methodological feature: since the observer 
is a human being studying other human be- 
ings, he has access to their inner world of 
experience. This direct access is “sympa- 
thetic understanding” and “intuition” by 
means of which the observer can view cul- 
tural phenomena “from within.” 

Weber was ambivalent concerning Dil- 
they’s famous dichotomy. On the one hand, 
he felt that there is but one scientific logic, 
which applies equally to natural and cul- 
tural phenomena.”* The construction of con- 
cepts is required for the empirical validation 
of statements concerning cultural as well as 
natural phenomena, and nothing in the na- 
ture of “cultural” objects prevents one from 
constructing general concepts. The observ- 
er’s values affect his sociological observa- 

24For a comprehensive discussion of Weber’s 
methodology and its relation to Dilthey’s thesis, see 


Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action, 
Glencoe, NL: The Free Press, 1949, pp. 579-639. 
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tions (e.g., in the selection of his theoretical 
problem), but he can make them explicit 


and go on to treat objectively the role of. 


values in the sociocultural phenomena he 
observes. Sociology should not accept the 
belief that the “irrational” basis of human 
life manifests itself in the unique and thus 
assume the uniqueness of a cultural phe- 
nomenon. On the contrary, the initial pre- 
supposition should be that human behavior 
may be interpreted by means of a “ratiorally 
consistent system of theoretical concepts.” 28 
We first begin the andlysis of specific his- 
torical phenomena, argued Weber, by zon- 
structing logical “ideal types” on the as- 
sumption that actions are rational. Only 
when these ideal types qua categories of 
analysis are insufficient for the comprenen- 
sion of an empirical course of events dc we 
go on to look for “irrational” factors, but 
even then we do not assume that there are 
noumenal “things-in-themselves” which can- 
not be incorporated in a consistent theoreti- 
cal framework. 

On the other hand, Weber did accept im- 
portant notions of the Geisteswissenschaften, 
notably the legitimacy of “intuition” and 
“understanding” (Verstehen) as modes of 
comprehending cultural phenomena which 
are in their nature irreducible to physical 
phenomena. Weber rejected a materialistic 
causal interpretation of history in terms of 
an economic determinism; he saw clearly 
that human behavior cannot be compre- 
hended without reference to the motivation 
of human agents and to the subjective mean- 
ings they impute to their action.2* This 
stress on the subjective meanings of the so- 
cial situation is at the heart of Weber’s so- 
ciology,*” and its establishes a significant 
link between Weber and existential phe- 
nomenology. 

Weber considered the intentionality of so- 
cial action crucial for sociological analysis,?* 


26 Tbid., p. 589. 

26 This is reflected in his familiar definition of 
social action: “In ‘action’ is included all human 
behavior when and in so far as the acting individual 
attaches a subjective meaning to it.” Max Weber, 
The Theory of Social and Economic Organizazion 
(ed. and: trans. by Talcott Parsons and A. M, 
Henderson), New York: Oxford University Press, 
1947, p. 88. 

37 Abel, of. cit., p. 124. 

38 Ibid., p. 123. 
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and this is entirely in keeping with the basic 
tenet of existential thought, originating with 
Kierkegaard, that “subjectivity is truth” 
(namely, truth is always an experienced 
truth for the existent self). The latter pro- 
position does not mean that the meaning a 
situation has for the subject cannot be com- 
municated to others (which would make it 
truly “irrational”). Certainly, as Weber 
forcefully stated in his well-known means- 
end schema, “all interpretation of meanings, 
like all scientific observation, strives for 
clarity and verifiable accuracy of insight and 
comprehension.” 7° Thus, seemingly irra- 
tional conduct, which may be a significant 
causal agent in social change, as in the case 
of charisma, may nevertheless be emotion- 
ally understood and intellectually interpreted 
by the observer in terms of its meaning to 
the actors and its influence on subsequent 
social action. 

Weber’s methodology of Verstehen, thus, 
turns out to be upon closer examination an 
expression of existential phenomenology. It 
requires the sociological observer to uncover 
the subjective meanings manifested in his- 
torical phenomena and to relate one set of 
meanings to another (e.g., relating economic 
action to religious motivation). The major 
task of sociological investigation is to elu- 
cidate the dimensions of historical social 
structures; this is very different from trying 
to formulate causal social laws, which would 
imply a deterministic view of the social ` 
world. 

Georg Simmel also reflects the influence 
of Dilthey in accepting the distinctness of 
sociocultural phenomena. Simmel was as 
much a philosopher as a sociologist and 
wrote equally in both fields.®° It is difficult 
to locate him in the history of sociology, 
though his is commonly taken to be a 
“formal sociology.” 8? This is perhaps mis- 
leading, since Simmel did not take a 
“formal” and distant approach to social phe- 
nomena but rather considered the descrip- 


28 Weber, of. cit., p. 90. 

80 For a general study of Simmel as a philosopher, 
see Rudolph H. Weingartner, Experience and Cul- 
ture, Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University 
Press, 1962, : 

81 This is the perspective on Simmel adopted by 
Abel, of. cit, Martindale, op. cit., and Raymond 
Aron, German Sociology, Glencoe, Dl.: The Free 
Press, 1957. 
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tion of pure “social forms” as that which 
differentiates sociology from other disci- 
plines. His analysis of specific structures of 
social life and the psychological processes 
they reflect (e.g., competition, subordina- 
tion) is not germane here. It is important to 
note, however, the ties between Simmel and 
phenomenology .2” 

First, an important parallel exists be- 
tween his distinction between the form and 
the content of social behavior, on the one 
hand, and Husserl’s distinction between the 
quality of an intentional act and its material 
(or content). Second, although he diverged 
from Husserl in some respects, Simmel’s 
study of social life may be viewed as an 
eidetic one, in the sense that he sought to 
reduce manifestly different concrete forms 
of social phenomena to their underlying es- 
sential characteristics (“forms”). Forms are 
revealed by means of an “insightful look” 
at social life, grasping its essential psycholo- 
gical meanings as wholes; apparently hetero- 
geneous contents may thus be shown to have 
a common form. The logic behind this is 
that the motivational factors in social life 
are emotional (affective psychological dis- 
positions) which are adapted to specific 
types of social setting. A common nuclear 
“meaning” underlies the repetitive aspects, 
the uniformities of social activity, and once 
the observer has grasped and described it 
(e.g., the meaning of the triad, the stranger, 
the cocktail party), its structural aspects 
will manifest themselves irrespective of the 
specific contents or occasions of the particu- 
lar “sociation” in question. 

The affinity of Simmel’s approach to phe- 
nomenological analysis is evident in the 
following interrelated elements of his sociol- 
ogy: (a) a pure description of social phe- 
nomena which (b) reduces them to their 
essential characteristics in terms of (c) mean- 
ingful core components of a non-social na- 
ture. Simmel was not interested in an em- 
piricist, positivistic approach in which 
generalizations can only be made after care- 
fully controlled experiments, but rather in 
a sophisticated direct “understanding” of the 
forms underlying a variety of seemingly di- 
verse phenomena. His investigations were 


82 For a discussion of the contacts between Sim- 
mel and Husserl, see Weingartner, op. cit., pp. 23 ff. 
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mainly ahistorical, yet his methodology 
overlaps with Weber’s for both gave primary 
emphasis to the subjective category of Ver- 
stehen. 

Emile Durkheim seems, at first glance, 
at odds with an existential-phenomenologi- 
cal perspective, since his explicit methology 
is that of “positivism.” The latter is com- 
monly viewed as a repudiation not only of 
the “subjective” perspective of existential 
phenomenology but also of the distinction 
between the physical and the sociocultural 
sciences. Durkeim’s positivism is indicated 
in his famous methodological dictum, to 
“consider social facts as things.” 38 

Taken out of context, this statement 
might appear to make Durkheim antitheti- 
cal to an existential-phanomenological view- 
point, but such a conclusion is unwarranted. 
On the contrary, “consider social facts as 
things” has for Durkhzim the same import 
and meaning as Husserl’s dictum “to the 
things themselves” (“zu den Sachen”). For 
Husserl,®* valid phenomenological knowledge 
can only be obtained by an initial reduction 
from the “natural attitude,” by bracketing 
the judgments about reality we make in our 
unreflective, everyday attitude of accepting 
things as they are perceived without ques- 
tioning their foundation. But this phenom- 
enological precept is exactly the counterpart 
of Durkheim’s sociological rule! 

Durkheim’s positivism is grounded in ac- 
cepting social facts as sui generis phenomena 
of intersubjective consciousness, as products 
of social interaction, which cannot properly 
be understood if reduced to a lower order of 
phenomena (physical or organic). They must 
be approached naively, that is, without pre- 
conceptions as to their nature or functions; 
this implies a suspensicn of the causal frame- 
work within which the positivism of the 
physical sciences opsrates. Since Durk- 
heim’s sociological analysis is really phe- 
nomenological, his studies owe their rich- 
ness to a radical description of the interde- 
pendence of social phenomena rather than 
to the demonstration of causal principles 
operative in society. Indeed, I suggest that 
the spirit of Durkheimian sociology is pro- 


88 The Rules of Sociological Method, Glencoe, 
IL: The Free Press, 1950, D. 14. 
34 Supra, footnote 23. 
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foundly akin to Heidegger’s notion of truik 
as the dis-covery of being; namely, sociol- 
ogy must dis-cover what social facts really 
are and not what they are taken to be in 
the uncritical set of assumptions used by 
the public. 

Durkheim’s implicitly phenomenological 
approach, used to uncover successive layers 
of social reality from its overt manifesta- 
tions to its covert essential characteristics,®® 
is clearly illustrated in his famous study, 
Suicide. The “surface” manifestations of 
suicide establish its presence as a social phe- 
nomenon; these objective, quantitative fac- 
tors are then “reduced” phenomenologically 
to underlying layers of the social structure 
in which the act of suicide occurs, and ul- 
timately the meaning of the act is grounded 
in the psychological nexus between the in- 
dividual and his social milieu (which i3 a 
subjective one). The “depth” analysis leads 
Durkheim to perceive that sharp historcal 
fluctuations in suicide rates are phencmenal 
“surface” manifestations of much deeper, 
societal currents of a psychological nature, 
which presently lie outside the scope of 
scientific research. Thus, Durkheim casts 
sociological “light” on what may initially 
appear to be an individual, irrational action. 

I have treated Durkheim’s relation to ex- 
istential thought (as differentiated from 
phenomenology as a method) elsewher2,2° 
but some summarizing remarks are appro- 
priate here. In exactly the same spirit as 
the existential movement, Durkheim was 
primarily preoccupied with the moral crisis 
of modern society. Like the existentialist 
philosophers, he views man’s existence as a 
“co-existence,” as a “being-in-the-world.” 
His analysis may logically be seen as an ex- 
tension and enrichment of Heidegger’s idea 
that the existential self (Dasein) is also a 
“Mitsein,” a “being-with.” Durkheim always 
stressed that personality is constituted in 


88 Durkheim stops short of a “transcendental re- 
duction,” in phenomenological terms, in that he 
does not seek to establish the universal essence of 
society. Either this would lead sociology into 
metaphysics, or else by its very generality suck an 
essence would have no sociologically meaninzful 
content. 

86 Sociologism and Existentialism: Two Fersdec- 
tives on the Individual and Society, Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962. 
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society 57 so that one’s existence as “being-in- 
the-world” may be said to be ontologically 
“being -solidary -in-the-world-with- others.” 
Existence, then, is first and foremost social 
existence, grounded in solidarity. Hence, the 
breakdown in the normative consensus fun- 
damental to social structure and in the con- 
sequent primacy of social obligations is, in 
Durkheim’s eyes, the salient pathological 
feature of feature of the modern world, and 
if left unattended it will injure both individ- 
ual and society. The moral fragmentation 
of society (Durkheim’s notion of anomie is 
the equivalent of today’s “pluralistic” soci- 
ety) and the fragmentation of personality 
are thus necessarily interrelated. 

Existentialism and Durkheim’s sociology 
are in spirit complementary, not polar, if 
Durkheim’s perspective is seen as leading to 
“social existentialism” and away from a nar- 
rower “individual existentialism” from which 
no general theory of social order could be 
constructed. Durkheim’s concern was the 
existential situation of modern society, and 
in particular how its moral dissolution was 
attended by a pathological weakening of the 
bonds of solidarity. His concern with mod- 
ern society as an integral whole comple- | 
ments the existentialists’ concern with man 
as an integral being. It is true that the 
existentialist ethic of Heidegger, Jaspers, 
and especially Sartre contains an individ- 
ualistic bias: to fulfill his potentialities the 
individual must liberate himself from the 
yoke of impersonal society. But this does 
not mean that sociology and existential phe- 
nomenology are not complementary disci- 
plines, for at the heart of the existentialist 
analysis of modern man is the idea that 
freedom entails responsibility, and that the 
liberation of the self from the routinized, 
banal, impersonal social world whose very 
appearance of objectivity and solidity con- 
ceals its existential ground, is a call not to 
anarchy or self-pity but to authentic inter- 
subjective social participation. 

Recall that Durkheim emphasized that 
“organic” society offers more potential free- 
dom of action than “mechanical” society, 


87 See in particular his “Le dualisme de Ia nature 
humaine et ses conditions sociales,” Scientia, 15 
(1914), pp. 206-221, translated as “The Dualism 
of Human Nature” in Wolff, op. cit., pp. 325-340. 
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since it evaluates the individual in terms of 
personal achievement rather than by ascrip- 
tive status; the possibilities for freedom of 
action have historically been enlarged with 
the development of a differentiated but nor- 
matively integrated society. Yet, Durkheim 
also went on to criticize modern society bg- 
cause the normative or moral nexus between 
individuals has been so severely strained. 
What I wish to suggest is that Durkheim’s 
critique of anomic society is highly congru- 
ent with the existential analysis of the de- 
personalising effect of mass society; both 
have as their focal concern inauthentic so- 
cial existence and its consequences. 

In brief, Durkheim’s sociology is no more 
“anti-individual” than existential thought is 
“anti-social,” and only a gross misreading 
could warrant such a conclusion. Durkheim, 
in spite of his Cartesian rationalism, always 
made a significant place for non-rational 
elements in his descriptions of social reality 
as well as in the process by which he arrived 
at such descriptions.®8 

Turning to American sociology, the prob- 
lem is to select what should be taken for the 
mainstream of the American tradition. We 
have had various schools, but I suggest that 
the tradition represented until the present 
generation by Cooley, Mead, and W. I. 
Thomas has had the most lasting impact on 
sociological theory. Before seeing how 
Thomas’ work in particular is related to ex- 
istential phenomenology, I would like to 
point out very briefly a key link between 
American social thought and the existential- 
phenomenological tradition. John Wild has 
recently pointed out that phenomenology 
owes much to the direct influence of William 
James, in particular to his stress on “the 
relational structure of our lived experi- 
ence.” 39 James treated the concrete experi- 
ences of life as a continuous process of be- 
coming; his work, then, is an important 
bridge between the American pragmatic tra- 
dition and the European existential-phe- 
nomenological tradition. (Moreover, James 


88 In his study of religion, for example, he does 
not arrive inductively at its essential characteristics 
as a social phenomenon but rather reaches them in 
a phenomenological “intuitive” or “insightful” man- 
ner (which of course is neither introspective nor 
arbitrary). 

89 John Wild, Existence and the World of Free- 
dom, Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1963, p. 31. 
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acknowledged his major influence to be 
Charles Renouvier, the same French thinker 
who was Durkheim’s teacher of philosophy! ) 

William I. Thomas was perhaps the major 
source of pressure to teke sociology and so- 
cial psychology out of the academic walls 
and into “the field.’ This impulse to see 
what is going on “outside” and its rejection 
of academic abstractions is a major aspect 
of existential phenomenology. Thomas is well 
known, of course, as the author of the “self- 
fulfilling prophecy,” but it is not so clearly 
realized that his theorem is a sociological 
formulation of the existential tenet that 
“subjectivity is truth.” 

Thomas’ major works point out the sub- 
jective meanings of social action as basic 
reference points for sociological investiga- 
tion. Objective social conditions have to be 
seen in the light of subjective components of 
social actors: their attitudes, their basic 
wishes, their definitions of the situation. 
Without an awareness of these subjective 
meanings, objective correlations are incom- 
plete descriptions of reality. 

Equally relevant is Thomas’ more general 
perspective on the sociclogical endeavor, one 
which reveals a profound affinity with phe- 
nomenology. His conception of man is that 
he is meaningfully relatad to society, culture, 
and social others, and that in his activities 
he has an important element of conscious 
control. That is, the social actor is capable 
of organizing his social stage; he is capable 
of meaningfully relating himself in his con- 
sciousness to his social environment, though 
sudden changes in the environment (e.g., 
immigration) bring about disruptive crises. 
As Martindale points out, Thomas quite 
early held that the sociological endeavor 
should have as its object “the phenomena 
of attention—the mental attitude which 
takes note of the outside world and manip- 
ulates it? ” 4° Although Martindale does not 
relate Thomas to phencmenology, the notion 
of “attention” in the quoted passage is equiv- 
alent to the phenomenological notion of 
“intention.” 

If Thomas is a representative spokesman 
for the “second generation,” Sorokin and 
Parsons are probably the most eminent con- 
tributors in the contemporary generation of 


4° Martindale, of. cit., p. 348. 
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theorists. Sorokin’s sociology expresses a 
rapprochement to existential phenomenology 
more explicitly, perhaps, than any other dis- 
cussed in this essay. First, he accepts the 
Naturwissenschafien - Geisteswissenschaften 
distinction, holding that sociocultural phe- 
nomena have properties not accounted by 
psychological or biophysical models of ex- 
planation.“ Sorokin has repeatedly stressed 
that sociocultural phenomena are interrelated 
by a realm of meanings imputed by social 
actors to these phenomena; such meanings 
(values, norms, aesthetics) transform the 
natural properties of objects.“* The expla- 
nation of such phenomena involves a state- 
ment of interrelations at the level of 
meaningful wholes, which presupposes a 
sociocultural space-time reality of a more 
fundamental nature than the physical sci- 
ences’ abstract geometrical space and abso- 
lute time. Consequently, seemingly diverse 
sociocultural phenomena may permit the 
sociological uncovering of integrated macro- 
sociocultural systems, characterized by fun- 
damental premises that provide the basic 
orientation of these systems to reality. 
Now, Sorokin’s methodological approach 
is not only a more precise statement of the 
presuppositions underlying structural-func- 
tional analysis, but it also is phenomeno- 
logical in spirit: his emphasis on uncovering 
meanings and “reducing” macro-sociocul- 
tural systems to their essential character- 
istics parallel Husserl’s stress on intention- 
ality and the reduction of phenomena to 
their core meanings (noemata). Sorokin’s 
emphasis on an existential. realm of socio- 


41 Sociocultural Causality, Space, Time, Durham, 
N. C: Duke University Press, 1942. This 
methodological standpoint, so explicit in the 
European sociological mainstream (including Weber 
and Durkheim), is also characteristic of the Amer- 
ican tradition under consideration. Note, for ex- 
ample, the dualism implied in the following state- 
ment by George H. Mead: “The physical object is 
found to be that object to which there is no social 
response which calls out again a social response in 
the Individual. The objects with which we cannot 
carry on social intercourse are the physical objects 
of the world.” The Philosophy of the Act, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1938, p. 292. 

42 Society, Culture, and Personality: Their Struc- 
ture and Dynamics, New York & London: Harper, 
1947, p. 49. Durkheim, of course, had opened up 
this sociological perspective in The Elementary 
Forms of the Religious Life, New York: Collier 
Books, 1961, p. 364 and passim. 
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cultural reality apart from a physical con- 
ception of the universe is of fundamental 
importance for this paper. This is one of the 
major joci of convergence in the sociological 
tradition being considered. 

The acceptance of a social reality quali- 
tatively distinct from and more primary in 
experience than physical reality is the foun- 
dation of a general theory of social existence 
and an expression of social realism. Sorokin’s 
approach is thus very similar to that of the 
Durkheimian school, and both may be re- 
garded as part of an enlarged existential- 
phenomenological perspective. Durkheim, 
Mauss, and others of the “sociologistic” 
school found that social space has properties 
different from physical space; moreover, 
Durkheim argued in The Elementary Forms 
of Religious Life that the scientific concep- 
tions of space, time, and logical classes are 
derivatives of a primordial set of social exis- 
tentials. This is a remarkable convergence 
with Heidegger’s argument that the space- 
time continuum of modern science is not in 
itself reality “out there” but rather a deriva- 
tive of our existential being-in-the-world. 
Translated ‘into the sociological tradition, 
Heidegger’s notion of Dasein, the existential 
self as a being-in-the-world, should be treated 
as intersubjective consciousness, Sorokin and 
Durkheim implicitly concur with the existen- 
tial stress on truth as a subjective reality, 
if this is extended to signify that sociocul- 
tural systems and social groups perceive 
truth in the light of their existential social 
situations. The sociological tradition con- 
verges in the relational (but not relativistic) 
view that truth is an existential relation be- 
tween the social actor and his situation; seen 
phenomenologically, truth and reality are 
binding for the actor who is always engaged 
in his situation. It is only for the detached 
observer that social truth appears to be an 
arbitrary or relative matter. 

Sorokin’s conception of sociology and so- 
cial reality is congruent with existential phe- 
nomenology in two other major respects. 
First, his “integralist” model is linked with 
the existential (and Gestalt) perspective of 
being-in-the-world as an integral whole. Just 
as phenomenal reality as a total process of 
becoming cannot be represented adequately, 
therefore, by a simplistic reduction to mech- 
anistic models, for Sorokin (and Durkheim, 
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Weber, Scheler, Mead, Thomas and the 
others discussed here), sociocultural reality 
cannot be reduced to any form of material 
causation because a dialectic interaction 
takes place, in the world of experiences, be- 
tween moral phenomena (ideas, values, be- 
liefs) and physical phenomena, The world 
is symbolically perceived and not simply 
responded to physically, as empiricism and 
behaviorism would have us believe, Second, 
Sorokin shares a common agreement that 
modern society has lost sight of its moral 
basis, that the dissolution of the moral struc- 
ture of the social world creates a normative 
crisis externally manifested in seemingly dif- 
ferent symptoms, ranging from a crisis in 
epistemology to attacks on norms governing 
sexual behavior. 

The work of Talcott Parsons is the hard- 
est test case of this argument, for his general 
theory of action is in some major respects at 
odds with an existential-phenomenological 
perspective. Since I think that an action 
orientation is essentially congruent with 
such a perspective, I shall suggest briefly 
what the deviations are and what accounts 
for the divergence. First, unlike the basic 
existentialist evaluation that modern society 
is in a state of profound moral crisis (result- 
ing in “depersonalization,” “objectification” 
and other features of mass society), Parsons’ 
implicit orientation is much more one of 
“rational optimism.” In his sociological 
writings, even the more recent ones, he gives 
very little attention to social problems as 
reflections of an underlying societal crisis; 48 
this seems to indicate that he is unaware of 
the saliency of social conflict as a problem- 
atic structural feature of modern society. 
The “equilibrium” model suggests that the 
ship of American society can be kept on its 
main course mechanically by means of an 
automatic pilot. 

Second, and much more fundamental, 
Parsons makes implicit use of two quite dif- 


48 Thus, in “Social Strains in America,” (in 
Daniel Bell (ed.), The Radical Right, Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, 1963, pp. 175-199) he views the 
reactions of the political right as a temporary 
phenomenon in American society and not as a sur- 
face manifestation of a deeper social malaise and 
polarization of society. Whether such a malaise 
“objectively” exists in American society is beside the 
point, which is that unlike the Continental tradition, 
Parsons’ perspective is not a crisis-orlented one. 
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ferent and basically antithetical models of 
human action. One of these models is based 
on a phenomenological perspective, but the 
other belongs to quite another tradition: 
broadly, that of utilitarianism, rationalism, 
nominalism, and behaviorism (the latter im- 
plying material determinism). This second 
model represents a later development in 
Parsons’ approach to the action scheme, as 
Scott has cogently shown.“ It is manifest 
in the hedonistic image of the individual 
actor in Toward A General Theory of Ac- 
tion, in the notion of “need-disposition” and 
the statement that “the personality may ... 
be conceived as a system with a persistent 
tendency toward the optimum level of grati- 
fication.” 4 Grafted onto this Tolman-influ- 
enced behavioristic-physiological view of the 
individual as an organism is the Freudian 
model of personality; the notions of ‘“inter- 
nalization,” “cathexis,”’ and “mechanisms of 
defense” in Toward A General Theory of 
Action reflect the post-war influence of 
Freud on Parsons. The net effect of “adopt- 
ing” a Freudian model (and with it a deter- 
ministic, biologistic, object-relation psychol- 
ogy) is, as Scott has pointed out,* to 
undermine Parsons’ own earlier voluntaristic 
scheme! The view of individual actions as 
the result of either primary libidinal drives 
or passive receptivity to socialization (via 
the unreflective mechanism of superego in- 
ternalization), on the one hand, is basically 
incompatible with an emphasis on the indi- 
vidual’s volitional organization of the situa- 
tion and the omnipresent possibility of choice 
in selecting its configuration. 

Since the voluntaristic perspective is-basic 
to a theory of action and is clearly articu- 
lated with an existential-phenomenological 
Weltanschauung, it is important to examine 
Parsons’ earlier The Structure of Social Ac- 
tion.*” In this seminal study, Parsons noted 
a convergence in sociological theory which 
may be termed “subjective realism.” Ends 


“ John Finley Scott, “The Changing Foundations 
of the Parsonian Action Scheme,” American So- 
ctological Review, 28 (1963), pp. 716-735. 

“5 Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils (eds.), 
Toward a General Theory of Action, Cambridge: 
Harvard, 1951, p. 121. 

48 Scott, op. cit., pp. 725 and 730. 

47 The Structure af Social Action, Glencoe, IIL: 
The Free Press, 1949 (first published in 1937, New 
York: McGraw-Hill). 
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(goals, values) are not random or arbitrary; 
they are real, non-empirical (that is, not 
given by sensory perception), and extra- 
individual. Social action has a normative 
base and cannot be seen only as overt be- 
havior; it is essentially the actor’s subjective 
orientation to his situation in the light of 
his knowledge of the past, present and an- 
ticipated future.48 Hence, scientifically valid 
(or positivistic, “objective”) knowledge of 
the situation does not exhaust all its signifi- 
cant elements, for these include subjective 
ones not accountable merely by reference to 
“ignorance and error.” 4# The action frame 
of reference stresses the unfolding continuity 
of the actor’s acts. “Action is a temporal 
process,” 5° states Parsons, and he adds that 
the conceptual schema for analyzing this 
process “is inherently subjective .. . the 
normative elements can be conceived of as 
‘existing’ only in the mind of the actor.” 54 

This begins to suggest how closely the 
action frame of reference is consistent with 
a phenomenological perspective. Not only 
does it assume a Naturwissenschaft-Geiste- 
swissenschaft distinction, in opposition to 
radical positivism,5* but also, as Parsons 
explicitly acknowledges, 

. . the action frame of reference may be said 


to have what many, following Husserl, have 
called a “phenomenological” status.53 


As in Husserls approach, emphasis is 
given to the description of the personality 
as a totality of unit acts. In going beyond 
description to a causal interpretation of acts 
by reference to motivational factors, Par- 
sons’ action perspective 


. becomes, in Husserl’s sense, “psycholog- 
ical. ” But its phenomenological. aspect, as a 
frame of reference, does not disappear; it re- 
mains implicit in any use of the action 
schema.54 


This early and fundamental formulation 
of Parsonian “action theory” is also very 
much in keeping with the existential side of 


48 Ibid., p. 79. 

«9 Ibid., p. 81. 

50 Ibid., p. 732. 

51 Ibid., p. 733. 

52 Radical positivism, empiricism, behaviorism, 
and materialism all are opposed to any dualistic 
view of reality. 

58 Ibid., p. 733. 

54 Ibid., p. 7508, 
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phenomenology, with its stress on the actor’s 
freedom and becoming as integral aspects 
of his social existence. As a recent reviewer — 
of Parsons’ sociological theory points out, 
action theory rests on an indeterminate ele- 
ment of voluntarism in the actor’s orienta- 
tion to his situation: 

Without this crucial element of freedom, 

denied in any closed, determinate system, ac- 

tion becomes mere behavior.55 


“Mere bebavior” involves no element of 
volition on the part of the subject, no sym- 
bolic organization of the environmental ele- 
ments into an existential situation which is 
a subjective reality and not just a set of 
physical objects. “Action” implies interac- 
tion, or “intersubjective consciousness.” This 
further implies that the subject is not pas- 
sively socialized as an assembly-line product 
but that the actor (either individual or col- 
lectivity) is actively involved in the social- 
ization process; the dialectic between indi- 
vidual and collective volitions suggests that 
“there always remains some lack of con- 
gruence between individual and societal 
goals.” 68 The very conception of socializa- 
tion as a continuous process of adjustment 
to social life is basic not only to an action 
frame of reference and to the sociological 
tradition noted here, but also to the existen- 
tial perspective on reality as a becoming and 
not as fixed being. A Freudian model of 
personality development, however, is quite 
incompatible with such a notion of the so- 
cialization process, no matter how sociologi- 
cally respectable one tries to render it. 

In dealing with the personality as a sys- 
tem in the totality of action, Parsons has 
leaned heavily in recent years on the be- 
havioristic-Freudian model. This model is so 
at odds with the earlier and more basic 
model that the term “voluntarism” seems to 
have been shelved from the action theory 
vocabulary in recent formulations. And yet, 
when he analyzes the real world of experi- 
ence, Parsons is far from having divorced 


. himself from the mainstream under consid- 


eration. Thus, the “pattern variables” 57 


56 Edward C. Devereux, Jr., “Parsons’ Sociological 
Theory,” in Max Black (ed.), Social Theories of 
Talcott Parsons, Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1961, p. 13. 

58 Ibid., p. 25. 

57 Toward a General Theory of Action, pp. 76-91. 
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have a subjective reference, for they are a 
structural elaboration of Thomas’ notion of 
the “definition of the situation,” which is 
only meaningful from a subjective perspec- 
tive. Moreover, one of the pattern variables, 
“affectivity-affective neutrality” as a role 
dilemma, may be seen as an important re- 
finement of Scheler’s insight that affect is 
grounded in intersubjective consciousness; 
this and the other pattern-variables are cer- 
tainly significant heuristic devices for any 
phenomenological investigation of social sit- 
uations. The basic affinity between Parsons 
and existential phenomenology creates other 
continuities worth noting. As a feature of 
the American value system, for instance, 
Parsons includes “instrumental activism” 
which is closely related to “institutionalized 
individualism;” this, he notes,5® must be 
sharply differentiated from a “utilitarian” 
version of individualism. Why? Because the 
former stresses a moral obligation to achieve- 
ment “rather than an orientation to hedon- 
istic enjoyment.” 59 

Here, then, is a very important return to 
the voluntaristic model of The Structure of 
Social Action. The voluntaristic model és one 
of “instrumental individualism,” that is, its 
implicit view is that of socially given goals 
that each member of the social order is 
morally bound to implement; the actor’s 
self-realization in a situation is instrumental 
to the self-realization of the community to 
which he belongs. Voluntarism, in other 
words, presupposes that the individual ac- 
tor’s situation is always defined in terms of 
a moral community, that the social world 
is not just cognitively but also morally or- 
dered (and thus all social acts are to some 
degree morally evaluated). The world of the 
actor qua subject of action is a moral consti- 
tution that grounds the meaning of particu- 
lar situations and particular objects (includ- 
ing social objects). 

Parsons’ phenomenological approach is 
also evident in his discussion of culture as 
a relational system of “meanings” which are 


58 Talcott Parsons and Winston White, “The Link 
Between Character and Society,” in Talcott Parsons, 
Social Structure and Personality, New York: The 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1964, p. 197 (first published 
in Seymour M. Lipset and Leo Lowenthal (eds.), 
Culture and Soctal Character, New York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1961). 

59 Loc. cit. 
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not properties of physical objects but rather 
a function of perception.©° In its underlying 
form, then, the action frame of reference is 
a model of social existence emphasizing inter- 
subjectivity, self-realization via an institu- 
tional moral order, the “openness” of the 
actor to the world, the actor as a sentient 
being (and not a rationalistic creation). It 
is entirely consonant, therefore, with a con- 
ception of existential phenomenology as the 
philosophical underpinning of general socio- 
logical theory. 


CONCLUSION 


I have sought to show, in the course of 
this paper, that at the heart of the major 
intellectual sources of the sociological tradi- 
tion is an underlying consensus which may 
be called “subjective realism,” and that this 
view of the individual and society has a 
marked affinity with existential phenomenol- 
ogy. Subjective realism approaches social 
reality as it is phenomenally experienced by 
actors; it thereby avoids the pitfalls of both 
materialism and idealism. In the sociological 
tradition subjective realism manifests itself 
in various labels such as “voluntarism” (re- 
lated to “personalism” °t), “pragmatism,” 
“integralism,” and “sociologism.” The con- 
vergence with existential phenomenology 
leads to the possibility of a general theory 
of social existence. I have previously  sug- 
gested ways in which recognition of its affin- 
ity with existential thought may be fruitful 
for the development of sociology, but at that 
time I did not clearly realize the links with 
phenomenology. Consequently, I should like 
to expand these suggestions very briefly. 


© See his “Introduction” to Part Four, “Culture 
and the Social System,” in Talcott Parsons, Edward 
Shils, Kaspar D. Naegele, and Jesse R. Pitts (eds.), 
Theories of Society, Vol. O, New York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1961, p. 964. This, of course, is 
in direct agreement with Durkheim and Sorokin, 
supra, fn. 42. 

61See Albert C. Knudson, The Philosophy of 
Personalism, New York and Cincinnati, Abingdon 
Press, 1927; also Emmanuel Mounier, Le Person- 
nalisme, Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1962; Paul Ricoeur, “Une philosophie personnaliste,” 
Esprit, December, 1950, pp. 860-887; Edward A. 
Tiryakian, “The Person as Existential Self,” in 
Chad Gordon and Kenneth J. Gergen (eds.), The 
Self in Social Interaction, New York: John Wiley, 
forthcoming. 

62 Soctologism and Existentialism, pp. 164-169. 
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Sociologists will find very profitable the 
writings that provide significant bridges be- 
tween existential phenomenology and the so- 
cial sciences, in particular those of Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty ® and Alfred Schutz.* 
From these and other sources may be gath- 
ered a number of “sensitizing concepts” (to 
use Blumer’s phrase), such as “alienation,” 
“care,” “guilt,” “authenticity,” “horizon,” 
which can fruitfully be used to formulate 
new conceptions of empirical research that 
would make accessible social phenomena not 
amenable to a quantitative, external, object 
approach. 

Existential phenomenology complements 
rather than entirely replaces the present 
typically positivistic approach to research; 
that is, it validates objective techniques of 
describing social phenomena, just as highly 
reliable quantitative propositions may be 
used to validate phenomenologically derived 
insights and interpretations of social reality. 
The methodology appropriate for the sub- 
jective realist frame of reference in sociology 
may be termed transobjectivity, to indicate 
that explanation goes beyond the object to 
a complex elucidation of the multiple per- 
spectives and the social spatial-temporal di- 
mensions of the social phenomenon. This 
methodology is, after all, at the heart of 
what Marcel Mauss proposed in his notion 
of the “total social fact.” ® The “global” 
approach to social phenomena sees them as 
an actualizing (or in Heidegger’s terminol- 
ogy, a “temporalizing”) set of events, since 
historicity is the ground of social actions; 
stated differently, social existence unfolds in 
social time. 

Moreover, not only does sociological 
knowledge require both subjective under- 
standing and objective cognizance ®* of the 


88 The Structure of Behavior, Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1963; Phenomenology of Perception, New 
York: Humanities Press, 1962; Signs, Evanston: 
Northwestern University Press, 1964. 

%4 Collected Papers I: The Problem of Social 
Reality, Maurice Natanson (ed.), The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1962. 

eë In the crucial conclusion of his “Essai sur le 
Don” (English translation: The Gift: Forms and. 
Functions of Exchange in Archaic Societies, Glencoe, 
IL: The Free Press, 1954); see the perceptive com- 
tents by Claude Lévi-Strauss in his introduction to 
Marcel Mauss, Sociologie et Anthropologie, Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1960, pp. xxiii-xxx. 

8 The intended distinction is reflected in the 
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social situation (which should always be 
considered as a phenomenon of intersubjec- 
tive consciousness), but it should also be 
seen as an essentially radical description of 
social reality. Existential phenomenology ap- 
plied to sociology seeks the roots of social 
existence. This implies that it seeks to eluci- 
date the existential nature of social struc- 
tures by uncovering the surface institutional 
phenomena of the everyday “accepted” 
world; by probing the “subterranean,” non- 
institutional social depths concealed from 
public gaze, by interpreting the dialectic be- 
tween the institutional and the non-institu- 
tional (e.g., the relation of charisma to the 
secular) .87 

At-present, sociological theory is not doing 
justice to this unexplored realm of social 
existence; we are in a position roughly com- 
parable to rationalistic psychology before 
the advent of depth psychology. Yet, the 
sociological tradition sketched out in this 
paper has already paved the way for a 
meaningful interplay between sociological 
theory and the existential-phenomenological 
perspective developed in modern philosophy 
(and spread in clinical psychology) .°° Socio- 
logical theory can remain true to itself and 
yet renovate its formulations by focusing on 
the existential horizon of social life. We 
know much more about the physical universe 
than about the social world(s) and its (their) 
elastic properties; we still have to investi- 


French connaitre and savoir, or in the German 
kennen and wissen. 

87 This depth analysis of the multi-layered mean- 
ings of social reality is, after all, in the spirit of 
structural-functional analysis, The reification of 
“structure” bas led its critics to assume that struc- 
tural analysis is “static,” whereas in fact the ex- 
istential reality of social structures renders their 
analysis more “dynamic” than anything else. 

88 Following the lead of Durkheim and Weber, the 
sociological formulation of a theory of social ex- 
istence also requires codification of the comparative 
data in space provided by ethnology and those in 
time offered by historical studies. Such a back- 
ground in the fundamental symbolic forms and his- 
torical processes of social experience (viz., the 
existential structure of societies) is of the utmost 
relevance to a sophisticated sociological understand- 
ing of non-random trends in contemporary large- 
scale societies. I am preparing a lengthy study of 
the modernization of sub-Sahara Africa which will 
seek, in part, to demonstrate the applicability of a 
social existential frame of reference to the sociologi- 
cal analysis of a concrete historical situation and 
type of society, namely “colonial Africa.” 
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gate rigorously the interrelations of the two 
(e.g., the physical consequences of move- 
ment in social space), and this will in turn 
enable sociological theory to treat meaning- 
fully the dialectic between the quantitative 
and the qualitative. In broad outline, these 
are the directions to which the sociological 
tradition points. 

Finally, an existential awareness trans- 
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lated into empirical research will enable soci- 
ology better to appreciate and thereby cope 
with the seemingly “irrational” discontinu- 
ities and large-scale upheavals of modern 
society. Far from abandoning sociology as a 
science, this is to restore its heritage, 
grounded in the sociological tradition, of 
utilizing its global knowledge for socially 
responsible ends. 


DUAL LEADERSHIP IN COMPLEX ORGANIZATIONS * 


AMITAI ETZIONI 
Columbia University 


This paper attempts to integrate theoretically the Bales-Parsons model of small groups and a 
theory of complex organizations. The organizational positions of the instrumental and ex- 
pressive leaders are seen as critical variables, affecting both the fulfilment of the functional 
needs of participant groups and the groups’ commitment to organisational goals. Complex 
organizations are distinguished according to the nature of their goals, power employed, and 
the level of lower-echelon commitment they require. The relations between the small group 
and the complex organisation are reviewed for each kind. These theoretical considerations are 
applied to the study and administration of prisons, the “Human Relations’ approach in 
industry, therapeutic mental hospitals, and schools. 


mx theory of complex organizations, 
like the theory of other social systems, 
alternates between periods of emphasis 
on new inputs and periods of consolidation. 
In one of the earlier consolidations the qual- 
ity of the theory was considerably improved 
by combining the formal structural tradi- 
tion with the insights and findings of small 
group studies in the Kurt Lewin and Elton 
Mayo traditions: The resulting product is 
symbolized by the pair concepts of formal 
and informal organization (and of formal 
and informal leadership). But the articula- 
tion of organizations with the groups in and 
around them is too vast a subject to have 
been exhausted by any one consolidation 
phase. The time may now be ripe for another 
effort to integrate small-group analysis with 
that of complex organizations. 
One particularly promising approach 


* This investigation was supported by Public 
Health Service Research Grant No. MH-1036 from 
the National Institute of Mental Health. I am in- 
debted to Eva Etzioni, Ethna Lehman and Jonathan 
Shay for their comments on earlier versions of this 
article. 

1 On this merger, see Rensis Likert, New Patterns 
of Management, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962; 
and Amitai Etzioni, Modern Organizations, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964, pp. 32-47. 


seems to be a union of the Bales-Parsons | 
structural-functional analysis of small groups 
with the main lines of analysis of complex 
organizations. Small group studies so far 
have obtained their data largely from groups 
created artificially in social science labora- 
tories and from “natural”? groups in “nat- 
ural” settings, mainly families in tribal and 
village communities. Comparatively few 
data have been obtained, and few proposi- 
tions formulated, for the structural-func- 
tional analysis of “natural” small groups 
within complex organizations, i.e., in artifi- 
cial settings.t A theoretical articulation of 
this kind is the task of this article. To carry 


2 “Natural” groups are those whose culture and 
structure have evolved spontaneously. Since an 
element of artificiality (or self-consclousness and 
planning) characterizes most groups, “naturalness” 
is a matter of degree. 

8 For studies of differentiation in a “natural” 
group, see Oscar Grusky, “A Case for the Theory 
of Familial Role Differentiation in Small Groups,” 
Social Forces, 35 (1957), pp. 209-217; and Fran- 
cesca M, Cancian, “Interaction Patterns in Zinacan- 
teco Families,” American Sociological Review, 29 
(1964), pp. 540-550, 

4¥For one of the few relevant studies see Fred 
Strodtbeck and Richard D. Mann, “Sex Role Dif- 
ferentiation in Jury Deliberations,” Sociometry, 19 
(1986), pp. 3-11. 
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it out, I shall draw on one other recent de- 
velopment: the comparative study of organ- 
izations. I shall then attempt to show that 
if the theory so extended is valid, it has 
policy implications for major spheres of ap- 
plied sociology, illustrating once more that 
theoretical effort is but one step removed 
from well-founded applied work. 

From a theoretical point of view, articula- 
tion between small groups functioning within 
complex organizations and their organiza- 
tional setting is two-fold: first, the organiza- 
tion affects the fulfillment of the functional 
needs of these groups, and second, the way 
these functions are served in turn affects the 
operation of the organization itself. It is 
essential to keep these two systems of refer- 
ence apart: that the same act, role, or leader 
has both group and organizational functions 
by no means implies that these functions are 
identical. 


DUAL LEADERSHIP IN NON-ORGANIZATIONAL 
SETTINGS 


Drawing liberally on the right of inter- 
- pretation I shall briefly summarize the Bales- 
Parsons analysis of small groups, which is 
based largely on experimental studies.” For 
my purposes here, by far the most important 
insight is that if small task-oriented groups 
are to operate efficiently, two kinds of leader- 
ship are required, and the two are to be 
mutually supportive. Task-oriented groups 
tend to develop two kinds of leader: one, an 
expressive (or social-emotional) leader, who 
ranks higher than other actors in such inter- 
action categories as “showing solidarity” and 
“asking for suggestions;” the other, an in- 
strumental (or task-oriented) leader, who 


5 Robert F. Bales, “The Equilibrium Problem in 
Small Groups,” in Talcott Parsons, Robert F. Bales, 
and Edward A. Shils (eds.), Working Papers in the 
Theory of Action, Glencoe, Ill: The Free Press, 
1953, pp. 111-161; and Robert F. Bales and Philip 
E. Slater, “Role Differentiation in Small Decision- 
Making Groups,” in Talcott Parsons and Robert 
F. Bales, Family, Socialization and Interaction Proc- 
ess, Glencoe, TIL: The Free Press, 1955, pp. 259-306. 

8 Effectiveness is studied more directly by Shaw 
than in the Bales studies. See Marvin E. Shaw, 
“Some Effects of Individual Prominent Behavior of 
Group Effectiveness and Member Satisfaction,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 59 
(1959), pp. 382-386. See also Mauk Mulder, 
“Group-Structure and Group Performance,” Acta 
Psychologica, 16 (1959), pp. 356-402. 
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ranks higher than other actors in such cate- 
zories as “giving suggestions” and “showing 
disagreement.” 

The distinction between expressive and 
instrumental orientations is not limited to a 
classification of leadership. All acts can be 
classified as expressive or instrumental. Roles 
zan be classified according to the prevalence 
of one kind of act over the other. Moreover, 
the same analytical distinction can be ap- 
plied to the functional needs of social sys- 
tems. Here, instrumental refers to the need 
to acquire resources, or means, and to allo- 
zate them among the various role-clusters in 
the system, and expressive, to the need to 
maintain the integration of various parts of 
the system with each other as well as with 
its normative system.” Role clusters can 
then be classified as devoted primarily to the 
service of one or another functional need. 
Similarly, the same concepts are useful in 
classifying the elite roles of initiative and 
control, which direct the activities performed 
in various role-clusters by the respective 
followers.® 

Finally, actors in general and leaders in 
particular have instrumental or expressive 
psychological propensities. Of course, this is 
in part a situational distinction. Whether an 
actor becomes an expressive or instrumental 
‘eader depends in part on the psychological 
dredispositicns of the other members of his 
zroup, and a person may acquire some of the 
‘characteristics” of his kind of leadership 
(e.g., higher level of activity, ability to with- 
3tand hostility), once he has assumed the 
particular kind of leadership position, as he 
interacts with followers and with leaders of 
the complementary kind.® Still, one prob- 
ably could predict, on the basis of a psycho- 


Y Here, my usage differs somewhat from that of 
the Parsonian tradition. Cf. Talcott Parsons, The 
Social System, Glencoe, IL: The Free Press, 1951, 
Th. 4, esp. pp. 145-147; and Talcott Parsons, Robert 
F. Bales, and Edward A. Shils, “Phase Movement in 
Relation to Motivation Symbol Formation and Role 
Structure,” in Parsons, et al., Working Papers in the 
Theory of Action, op. cit., pp. 163-269. 

8 Amitai Etzioni, “The Functional Differentiation 
>f Elites in the Kibbutz,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 64 (1959), pp. 476-487. 

® Philip E. Slater, “Role Differentiation in Small 
Groups,” American Sociological Review, 20 (1955), 
ap. 300-310; and Godfrey Gardner, “Functional 
Leadership and Popularity in Small Groups,” Hu- 
man Relations, 9 (1956), pp. 491-504. 
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logical test, the kind of leadership role a 
person is more likely to assume. Instru- 
mental leadership seems to draw people who 
are more aggressive, more able to withstand 
hostility and more anxious to be respected, 
while expressive leadership attracts people 
who are more accommodative, less able to 
withstand hostility, and more anxious to be 
loved. 

Drawing on these various levels of appli- 
cation of the twin concepts, expressive and 
instrumental, the dual leadership theory sug- 
gests—though here data are particularly 
lacking—-that task-oriented groups will be 
more effective in terms of task-achievement 
and members’ satisfaction, when the group 


commands both instrumental and expressive - 


leaders.?° It suggests further that while these 
two kinds of leadership might be provided 
by a single actor (“great man”), they tend 
not to be. Finally, when two actors carry 
out the two leadership roles, mutual support 
is required for effective leadership of the 
group." This theory is contrasted with the 
approach prevalent in much of the psycho- 
logical, administrative, and political science 
literature, which expects effective leadership 
to be provided by one man.” 

Not all these statements are fully backed 
with empirical evidence, nor is the existing 
evidence immune to conflicting interpreta- 
tion. Nevertheless, these statements may be 
used to develop additional propositions, 
which, of course, require validation in their 
own right.18 

10 For a review of the research on this question 
and for references to earlier works, see Robert F. 
Bales, “Roles in Problem-Solving Groups,” in 
Eleanor E. Maccoby, Theodore W. Newcomb and 
Eugene L. Hartley (eds.), Readings in Social Psy- 
chology (3rd ed.), New York: Henry Holt, 1958, 
pp. 437-447, ; 

1t Robert F. Bales, “Equilibrium Problem in 
Small Groups,” in Parsons, et al, Working Papers 
in the Theory of Action, op. cit, pp 148 ff. 


12 See Edgar F. Borgatta, Arthur Couch, and ` 


Robert F. Bales, “Some Findings Relevant to the 
Great Man Theory of Leadership,” American So- 
cological Review, 19 (1954), pp. 755-759. 

18 Such validation should take into account that 
this is a functional theory. That is, it suggests that 
a group will be more effective if provided with both 
kinds of leadership, and ¿if these kinds of leadership 
are mutually supportive. It also includes a non- 
fictional statement that differentiated leadership is 
more common than “great man” leadership, both 
because the psychological characteristics mono- 
leadership requires are rare and because such leader- 
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The dual leadership theory, briefly re- 
stated here, has been evolved largely in ex- 
perimental, task-oriented groups and mainly 
applied to the study of “natural” groups in 
the community.’* But very little effort has 
been made so far to apply the dual-leader- 
ship theory to groups in complex organiza- 
tions. In studies of committees, the theory 
has been used as though the participants 
constituted another “natural” group, which 
is to disregard both the external organiza- 
tional role-sets of the participants and the 
fact that they did not interact as individuals 
but as representatives of departments, serv- 
ices, agencies, or other organizations. 

Before attempting to join the dual-leader- 
ship and complex organization lines of anal- 
ysis, I must make one more preparatory 
comment. To deal with the articulation of 
groups and organizations, I focus on the 
concept of leadership. Leadership is the abil- 
ity, based on the personal qualities of the 
leader, to elicit the followers’ voluntary com- 
pliance in a broad range of matters.1® Leader- 


ship requires the same person to engage in opposing 
patterns of social behavior, e.g., to be assertive and 
accommodative simultaneously or at least in rapid 
succession. 

On the other hand, the statement that the two 
kinds of leaders tend in fact to support each other 
is only an empirical finding (for the kinds of groups 
studied) ; it has neither a functional nor any other 
theoretical standing. Mutual support is a func- 
tional requirement of effective group action, but 
there is no reason, in theory, to state that most or 
even many small groups are effective. To refute this 
functional statement it would be necessary to show 
that when such support is lacking no dysfunction 
occurs, or that when provided, it does not increase 
effectiveness. 

The functional model does not predict what pat- 
tern is common, but it does predict the kinds of 
pathologies that will occur if one of the two leader- 
ship roles is left vacant, or if mutual support is 
absent. Productivity will be low when the instru- 
mental leader is missing, satisfaction when the ex- 
pressive leader is missing; and both productivity 
and satisfaction will be reduced when the two 
leaders are in conflict rather than in coalition. 

14 Talcott Parsons, “Family Structure and the 
Socialization of the Child,” and Morris Zelditch, Jr., 
“Role Differentiation in the Nuclear Family: A 
Comparative Study,” in Parsons and Bales, Family, 
Socialization, and Interaction Process, op. cit., pp. 
35-131 and 307-351, respectively. 

15 Robert F. Bales, “In Conference,” Harvard 
Business Review, 32 (1954), pp. 44-50. 

16 When only a narrow range is covered, referring 
to matters of little importance, influence rather than 
leadership is exercised, 
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ship is distinguished from the concept of 
power in that it entails influence, i.e., change 
of preferences, while power implies only that 
subject’s preferences are held in abeyance. 

For small groups, leadership guides the 
activities by which their expressive and in- 
strumental functional needs are served. The 
question here is: what contributions is the 
small group to expect from organizationally 
supplied leaders in its efforts to answer these 
needs? For the organization, the single most 
important bridge to participants’ motiva- 
tional and normative orientations is its abil- 
ity to provide leadership to the small groups 
to which they belong. (Such a bridge is often 
not available, but it rarely exists without 


leadership.) If the participants. accept the. 


organizationally provided leader (i.e., one 
who is committed to the organization’s goal, 
structure, and personnel), their non-calcula- 
tive commitment to the organization can be 
obtained. If they reject the organizational 
leadership, the organization effectiveness is 
restricted to maintaining law and order and 
to carrying out the more routinized kinds of 
production, i.e., to tasks that require rela- 
tively little emotional commitment from the 
large majority of the participants.’ The 
study of leadership—the consequences of its 
being supplied from various organizational 
ranks, its orientation toward the organiza- 
tion, and the scope of its influence—hence 
provides a rewarding approach to the study 
of small groups in complex organizations. 


DUAL LEADERSHIP IN ORGANIZATIONS 


Organizations differ from other collectiv- 
ities in that within them power is, compdra- 
tively, more deliberately distributed and 
institutionalized. Power is focused in the 
formally recognized elite positions in which 
status symbols, the right to give and with- 
hold economic rewards, and control of means 
of violence are concentrated. In experimental 
task-groups leadership rests solely on the 
followers’ attitudes and reciprocations, so 


17 This point is elaborated in Amitai Etzioni, A 
Comparative Analysis of Complex Organizations, 
New York: The Free Press, 1961, Chs, 2, 3. This 
is not to say that the independent commitment of 
personnel to the organizational goals is not an 
analytically separate factor. Some types of organiza- 
tion (eg., universities) do attract personnel with 
a high degree of such independent commitment. 
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that few discrepancies arise between leader- 
ship and power positions, but such discrep- 
ancies are common in complex organizations. 
An actor may have only positional power, 
in which case he might be referred to as an 
“official;” only broad personal influence, in 
which case he might be called an “informal 
leader;” or. both, in which case he is best 
labeled a “formal leader.” If he commands 
neither, he is probably a follower. (See 
Figure 1.) These concepts are not new, but 
defined in this way, they become part of a 
systematic conception. | 

When the dual leadership proposition is 
applied to small groups in complex organiza- 
tions, the critical issues are not only whether 
both kinds of leadership are provided for, 
and whether they are mutually supportive, 
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but also include the question of kow and to 
what extent the leadership ts backed by 
organizational power. A group in an organ- 
ization where both types of leadership are 
exercised by informal leaders—persons with- 
out organizational positions—will be very 
different from a group where both types of 
leadership are exercised by formal leaders— 
persons in organizational positions—or a 
group where one type of leadership is pro- 
vided by an occupant of an organizational 
power position while the other is not. 

The organizational location of expressive 
and instrumental leadership affects (a) the 
degree of ‘organizational control over the 
group; (b) the degree of collaboration be- 
tween the two kinds of leaders; and (c) the 
power relations between the two kinds of 
leaders. Each of these points requires a brief 
elaboration. 
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Provision of leadership from organiza- 
tional positions is a major source of organ- 
izational control over groups oi participants. 
Holding an organizational position does not 
automatically assure the incumbent’s loyalty 
to the organization’s goal, its rules, or its 
higher-ranking leaders—nor does its lack 
necessarily imply alienation of the leader— 
but, all other things being equal, informal 
leaders tend to be less loyal to the organiza- 
tion than formal ones. Hence, by and large, 
an organization that provides both kinds of 
leadership (that is, its representatives are 
accepted by the small-group members as 
leaders), will have more control over the 
participants than one in which both kinds of 
activities are controlled by informal leaders. 

The effectiveness of an organization that 
provides only one of the two kinds of lead- 
ership for the participants follows no defin- 
ite pattern, for the effect of this configura- 
tion is contaminated by the nature of 
relations between the two leaders. This sec- 
ond variable, collaboration between instru- 
mental and expressive leadership, is itself 
affected by the organizational positions of 


both leaders. All other things being equal, 


collaboration is more likely when both of the 
leaders hold organizational positions, or when 
neither does, than it is when only one of them 
does. (Exceptions are discussed below.) 
Where ‚both leaders hold arganizational 
positions, collaboration may be supported 
by various i 
such as rewards (e.g., more rapid pro- 
motions for leaders who “get along” with 
others) and rules and institutionalized 
points (e.g., the next higher in command) 
for resolving conflicts, and by shared train- 
ing experience, organizational perspectives, 
and ideology. Of course, when this is not the 
case, as when one of the two leaders has 
been recently recruited from the outside, or 
is more anxious to please his subordinates 
than to be rewarded by the organization,® 
the likelihood of collaboration will decline; 
still, on the average such difference of back- 
ground, perspective, and expectations should 
be less common between two formal leaders 


18 Graham M. Sykes, “The Corruption of Au- 
thority Rehabilitation,” Social Forces, 34 (1956), 
pp. 257-262. See also Gresham M. Sykes, Society of 
Captives, Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1958. 


organizational mechanisms, 
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than between a formal and an informal 
leader, 

Informal leaders are likely to be more 
similar to each other than to formal lead- 
ers because their income, prestige, interests, 
etc., are correlated with rank, and informal 
leaders of the same small group tend to be 
of similar rank. Being of similar rank, they 
may face a closed organizational level, into 
which they cannot be recruited (e.g., nurses 
facing the doctor’s rank; enlisted men be- 
fore the officer’s rank); their organization 
may. be slow to promote (e.g., young faculty 
at European universities); they may share 
the experience of having been left behind 
in an organization where rapid promotion 
is the rule, or of having refused on psycho- 
logical or ideological grounds to accept a ` 
promotion into organizational leadership po- 
sitions. 

Finally, the relations between the expres- 
sive and instrumental leaders are much af- 
fected by their relative resources. These de- 
pend on their organizational positions, which 
in turn are influenced by the goals and com- 
pliance structure of the organization. In 
groups of four or five students meeting for 
four 45-minute discussion sessions, in a 
highly institutionalized situation, the only 
sources of power are personal; no member 
commands organizational power and hence 
it does not affect relations between the two 
leaders. But when the context is that of a 
complex organization, the question of their 
relative power is most important: which 
leader is superior in rank (or in other meas- 
ures of organizational power)—the expres- 
sive or the instrumental ones? Assuming all 
others things are equal, granting more or- 
ganizational power to one kind of leader 
affects the goals to which the small group 
will be primarily devoted. That is, if the in- 
strumental leader is superior, the group is 
more likely to be a task-oriented group, and 
if the expressive leader is superior, a socio- 
normative group. One might expect the goals 
of the organization to determine whether a 
group operating: within it is predominantly 
instrumental or expressive. But the organi- 
zational goals must gain support; they do 
not translate themselves into appropriate ac- 
tion automatically. By recruiting personnel 
whose leadership potential is high, through 
leadership-training and by deliberately al- - 
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locating superior rank to one kind of leader- 
ship, the organization can bring groups into 
line with its goals. If the leadership hier- 
archy contradicts' the organizational goals, 
however, a predominantly expressive group 
is quite likely to appear in a producing or- 
ganization (workers “taking it easy,” “chum- 
ming it up with the foreman,” playing cards 
on the job, etc.) and the other way around. 

The critical observation linking the small 
group and organizational lines of analysis is 
that to maximize its effectiveness the organi- 
zation must not merely gain control of the 
group via its leaders, but also must allocate 
power so as to establish the superiority of 
the desired kind of leadership over the other. 
Mechanisms for this purpose include giving 
one leader a higher rank, symbols of higher 
prestige, greater backing by the next higher 
in command, etc. One might think that a 
complex organization should always support 
the instrumental leader, since it is basically 
an instrumentally-oriented unit. But the an- 
swer differs from one type of organization to 
another, and is to be sought in a cross-in~ 
stitutional comparative perspective (as dis- 
tinct from a cross-cultural one). 

Contrary to an assumption widely held 
and perpetuated in many textbooks on ac- 
ministration and industrial management, or- 
ganizations differ strikingly in the degree to 
which effective operation requires them to 
gain control and loyalty of the small grours 
that function in them. In some organizatiors 
—for example, prisons—such control is 
hardly possible, rarely attempted, and not 
essential for effective operation. In other or- 
ganizations—for example, religious or poli- 
tical movements—control is quite possible, 
often sought, and a prerequisite to effective 
operation. Organizational effects on relations 
between expressive and instrumental leaders 
should be examined against this compara- 
tive backdrop. 

For our present purposes, it will suffice 
to classify organizations according to their 
goals and the corresponding needs to gain 
low, high, or medium commitment from the 
participants. Organizations whose goal is 
to segregate deviant members of the society 
—-prisons, correctional institutions, and cus- 
todial mental hospitals—require relative_y 
low commitment on the part of their in- 


mates and most other personnel for satis- 
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factory levels of operation. Their chances of 
gaining control of the small group within 
them by providing these groups with lead- 
ership are small in any case, since the par- 
ticipants, above all the inmates, are usually 
highly antagonistic to the organization and 
tend to reject any leadership it might at- 
tempt to provide, instrumental or expressive. 
Officials pursue their tasks by relying largely 
on power, not leadership.” Leadership in 
the small groups tends to be informal, and 
the expressive leader is likely to be superior, 
for alienated informal groups are primarily 
oriented not to tasks but to social and nor- 
mative problems. These groups form the 
basis of social life in prison-type organiza- 
tions and are the source of tension-manage- 
ment, aside from enforcing the special in- 
mate code.?° Instrumental leaders, such as 
the traders in various scarce (cigarettes) or 
forbidden (narcotics) goods tend to be 
lower in status and power than the “right 
guys,” the expressive leaders of the in- 
mates.2! When the informal inmate groups 


.are organized around escape efforts, and 


the instrumental leaders are in charge of the 
engineerirg and technical aspects of the es- 
cape, their status and power are higher, but 
they still tend to be subordinate to the ex- 
pressive leaders. (This suggests that escape 
efforts are ritualistic and normative rather 
than rationally calculated operations.) 

At the other extreme of the commitment 
continuum are organizations whose real goal 
is to socialize or re-socialize members of the 
society: schools, rehabilitation centers, thera- 
peutic mental hospitals, and religious or- 
ganizations.2* Religious organizations be- 


18 The power of the inmate group is often sufi- 
clent to wring concessions from lower-echelon cus- 
todial officers in return for making their life bearable 
and not embarrassing them in the eyes of their 
superiors. In this sense the segregating type of 
organization can be said to work through the in- 
formal group to maintain its custodial contro]. See 
Seymour Rubenfeld and John W. Stafford, “An 
Adolescent Inmate Social System,” Psychiatry, 26 
(1963), pp. 241-256. i 

20 Donald Clemmer, The Prison Community, New 
York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1958, pp. 111- 
134. 

21 Richard A. Cloward, “Social Control and 
Anomie: A Study of a Prison Community,” un- 
published doctoral dissertation, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1959. 

22 The following discussion assumes that schools 
are organizations for education and not just in- 
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long in this category to the degree that one 
of their major goals is to strengthen their 
members commitment to a set of values, a 
commitment that tends to be eroded in 
secular life and, therefore, needs reinforce- 
ment. In this sense they are resocializing 
agencies. 

Effective socialization requires‘ a high 
level of commitment on the part of the par- 
ticipants, for without such commitment, 
without identification of the students, par- 
ents, parishioners with the organizational 
leadership and its goals, and rules, the or- 
ganization cannot deeply affect their per- 
sonalities.2 Hence, these organizations must 
either provide the leadership of the small 
groups or gain the leaders’ support. If such 
efforts are unsuccessful and loyalties are 
locked in the group and not extended to the 
organization, its failure is quite unavoid- 
able. Conditions for achieving leadership of 
these groups are much better here than in 
the segregating type of organizations, how- 
ever, for here participation is voluntary, and 
the means of control are largely symbolic 
and not coercive. Participants’ attitudes are 
much more likely to be positive, and their 
groups more receptive to organizational lead- 
ership. The organization, in turn, makes a 
much Jarger investment in leadership train- 
ing and symbolic control of the participants, 
and to the extent that it commands other 
kinds of power, it is much more reluctant to 
use it. 

The subordinate leader of small groups 
in socializing organizations had best be the 
expressive one. The organization’s prime 
aim is to affect the participants deeply; its 
agents for this purpose are the expressive 


struction; that successful therapy requires changes 
in a patient’s personality, not just his following the 
therapist’s advice, and that religious organizations 
are not just social clubs. This assumption is in 
part the consequence of implicit theoretical prem- 
ises to the effect that the goals of these organiza- 
tions cannot be served through instruction, advice, 
or “social” gatherings, but require deeper impact 
on the participants’ personalities. Furthermore, or- 
ganizations ought to be classified according to the 
business they are really in, however their licenses 
read. Thus, mental hospitals that do not cure but 
only keep inmates off the streets should be classified 
as segregating organizations, and so on. 

28 The theoretical reasons for this assumption 
cannot be spelied out here; they lie in the realm 
of psychology and thelr discussion would carry us 
far afield from the subject of this article. 
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leaders—teachers, therapists, ministers— 
who either interact directly with the partici- 
pants or at least affect them indirectly by 
influencing the small group in which the 
participants are involved (eg., classes or 
therapeutic groups). Each organization (and 
each small group) of course also has instru- 
mental needs. Buildings need to be attended 
to, funds must be allocated, and so on. Still, 
these considerations pertain to the acquisi- 
tion and allocation of resources whose na- 
ture differs from that of the organizational 
goals. Unlike the profit goal, socialization 
goals are such that merely combining re- 
sources better, or giving superior status to 
instrumental role-clusters and to instrumen- 
tal leadership, reduces the effectiveness of 
the organization. (These statements, it 
should be stressed, refer not to the overall 
head of the various organizations under dis- 
cussion, such as school principals, hospital 
directors, or other administrative heads, but 
to those in the ranks immediately above the 
members, i.e., teachers, psychiatric social 
workers, and parish clergy.) 

Organizations whose goal is to produce 
goods, or services, or to exchange them— 
such as factories, shops, and banks—require 
more commitment from their participants, _ 
including the lower-ranking ones, than do 
segregating organizations, but they can func- 
tion quite effectively with considerably lower 
levels of commitment than socializing organi- 
zations. As a rule, producing organizations 
operate more effectively if their leadership 
is accepted by the small groups within them. 
If organizational leadership is rejected, how- 
ever, producing organizations still can oper- 
ate more effectively than much of the current 
literature suggests. The participants can 
“trade” the organization a “fair day’s work” 
for a “fair day’s pay” without being com- 
mitted to its goal (profit), to many of its 
rules, or to its management (treated as mere 
“officials”). This is especially the case when 
the work is routine, requiring little initiative 
or responsibility. The latter qualities are 
difficult to supervise or measure, and they 
require internal commitment and rewards 
other than remunerative ones. It is easier 
for an organization to build a pyramid with- 
out its participants’ commitment than to con- 
duct research leading to a lunar landing. Pro- 
ducing organizations, hence, tend to rely on 
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a mixture of “official” power (especially re- 
munerative) and leadership. What propor- 
tions are most effective depends on the kind 
of work carried out, according to the dimen- 
sions suggested above. 

Apart from the amount of leadership an 
effective producing organization requires 
(and how much it actually commands), its 
maximum effectiveness is clearly served by 
making the instrumental superior to the ex- 
pressive leadership. In this sense, producing 
organizations are in direct contrast to social- 
izing organizations. Optimal combination of 
means is more directly relevant to the success. 
of a producing organization than are its 
workers’ moral and social lives. Production 
requires giving priority to calculations in- 
volving division of labor, assignment of per- 
sonnel, and soon, and in fact, the interest of 
producing organizations in the expressive 
activities of participant groups is largely 
instrumental. Attention to expressive activi- 
ties, including providing organizational 
leadership for them, is justified by the belief 
that it enhances organizational control of 
the instrumental activities. The need for 
expressive leaders is thus secondary. If ex- 
pressive considerations were to prevail, pro- 
duction considerations would have to be sig- 
nificantly and regularly neglected to assure 
“good” social relations between the workers 
and the foreman. While foremen not infre- 
quently give precedence to expressive con- 
siderations, this clearly is not the intent of 
the producing organization, and not what 
effective service of its goals requires. 

Thus, each type of organization has g 
different need to control its participants, ac- 
cording to its goals and the degree of partici- 
pant commitment these goals require.2* This 
suggests an optimal relation between the in- 
strumental and expressive leaders for each 
type of organization. Segregating organiza- 
tions do not require much commitment of the 
lower participants for effective operation, 
and in any case can rarely affect relations be- 


34 Elsewhere I have proposed a typology of 
organizations: coercive, utilitarian, and normative. 
(See Etzioni, op. cit.) That typology provided 2 
category for every complex organization. The pres- 
ent typology is not exclusive; it only provides for 
one or more examples of the most typical organiza- 
tions in each of the three categories of the exhaus- 
tive typology. To note this difference, here the term3 
segregating, producing, and socializing are used. 
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tween instrumental and expressive leaders, 
who both tend to be informal, Socializing 
organizations require deep commitment of 
the lower participants; the changed state of 
these participants is their main “product.” 
This requires subordination of instrumental 
considerations to expressive ones, which in 
turn requires subordination of instrumental 
to expressive leaders. Producing organiza- 
tions require a “medium” degree of commit- 
ment. Their handling of lower participants is 
subordinated to other, wider considerations 
of combining means of which the work of 
participants is only one, for their product is 
not a state of the participants but goods or 
services. The participants’ morale (in the 
broadest sense of the term) is but one con- 
sideration among many, and the expressive 
leader in charge of this category of means is 
hence subordinated to the instrumental one, 
who is in charge of the broader combination 
of means and more “calculative” in his orien- 
tation to the workers. Thus a theoretical link 
exists between the kind of orgainzation in 
question and the power relations between the 
two types of leaders. 


SOME APPLICATIONS 


The propositions I have advanced here are 
derived from two lines of analysis. Like all 
such theoretical derivations, they must stand 
the test of empirical research before they can 
be held valid. If vadidated, they would have 
significant implications for several seemingly 
unrelated areas of applied sociclogy; they 
would suggest revisions of the sociology of 
rehabilitation, therapy, labor relations, and 
education. 

Much of the literature in these fields 
stresses interpersonal relations, leadership 
styles, and group atmosphere, as if the struc- 
tural contexts in which these are introduced 
were immaterial. A “sensitive” supervisor or 
“democratic” foreman can achieve leadership 
of participants’ groups, thereby enhancing 
organizational effectiveness. But the preced- 
ing analysis suggests that structural and cul- 
tural factors strictly limit the degree to which 
an organizational “official,” whatever his 
style, can gain the leadership of a group of 
participants, as well as the kind of leadership 
he can gain. , 

Tí the preceding analysis is valid, efforts to 
capture the expressive leadership of the in- 
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mate groups in segregating organizations by 
assigning a few professional werkers (social 
workers, clinical psychologists, psychiatrists) 
must fail unless the basic nature of the 
organization (its security arrangements, re- 
strictions of privileges, attitudes of guards or 
attendants, etc.) is changed. The inmates’ 
groups in organizations tend to reject the 
organization’s values (they feel the whole 
official conception of justice is distorted), its 
goals (they feel that their confinement is un- 
just), and its personnel (they feel that the 
guards or attendants are cruel and arbi- 
trary). Anti-organization leaders and groups 
tend to prevail?” and though professional 
personnel in such a context may find isolated 
inmates who have not been assimilated and 
acculturated by the inmate community and 
who are amenable to their treatment, their 
efforts will largely be “washed out” by 
counterforces in the inmate community.?® 
The context changes when, instead of send- 
ing a few rehabilitation-oriented profes- 
sionals into a segregating organization, their 
number and power in the organization is in- 
creased to a point where they can change 
some of its basic characteristics. But we are 
dealing then with a different type of organi- 
zation, one that is, or is becoming, a social- 
izing type. In segregating communities per 
se, isolated rehabilitation efforts, which re- 
quire influencing inmates’ expressive orienta- 
tions and activities are liable to fail. A more 
effective approach would be to concentrate 
the available rehabilitation-oriented person- 
nel in forces large enough to affect the basic 
structure of a few segregating organizations, 
and assign them to those most prone to 
change (as a result of favorable community 
interest, for example, or recent weakening of 
the coercive structure), rather than to distrib- 
ute these scarce professionals among a large 
number of organizations on the assumption 
that they will convert other persons to their 


25 Norman S. Hayner and Ellis Ash, “The 
Prisoner Community as a Social Group,” American 
Sociological Review, 4 (1939), pp. 362-369. 

36 Lloyd W. McCarkle and Richard R. Korn, 
“Resocialization Within Walls,’ Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, 
293 (1954), pp. 88-98. See also Stanton Wheeler, 
“Role Conflict in Correctional Communities,” in 
Donald R. Cressey (ed.), The Prison, New York: 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1961. 
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viewpoint, or in response to some sort of 
misplaced egalitarianism. 

The preceding analysis implies that in 
producing organizations foremen trained in 
“Human Relations” workshops are likely to 
be least effectivel The Human Relations tra- 
dition calls upon the foreman to be a “great 
man,” which some might be and a few might 
become, but most are clearly not, nor are 
they capable of becoming, great men. A fore- 
man is expected to hold two roles simultane- 
ously, to be both an instrumental and an 
expressive leader. Under pressure from man- 
agement, he is expected to set specific work 
loads and assignments, to supervise produc- 
tion, and maintenance of machinery, to en- 
courage adherence to rules, etc. He might ac- 
complish this, if the workers consider their 
pay adequate and their working conditions 
satisfactory, if they are not politically antag- 
onistic to the particular production system, 
and if he understands the work process. Sup- 
pose that he now enters Human Relations 
training; he attends seminars, workshops, 
meetings with representatives of the Labor 
Relations Department and so on. He is en- 
couraged to become the workers’ expressive 
leader as well, to be not only respected, but 
also liked, popular, loved; to be concerned 
with workers’ personal problems, participate 
in their social life, be a “father” and a 
“friend,” 

To a limited degree an instrumental leader 
can exercise expressive leadership without 
commanding the rare talents of a “great 
man.” A foreman can have a beer with his 
men or go bowling with them without cor- 
rupting his authority.27 But sooner or later 
the relation between his expressive and in- 
strumental commitments will come into ques- 
tion. When management increases its de- 
mands, the foreman must decide whether he 
will seek to circumvent the new demands, 
thus keeping his “popularity” with the 
workers, or impose them, which is likely to 
alienate the workers and undermines what- 
ever expressive leadership he has attained.?® 
Attempts to do both things simultaneously 


a7 Sykes, op. cit., pp. 257-262. 

38 William F. Whyte and Burleigh B. Gardner, 
“The Man in the Middle: Positions and Problems 
of the Foreman,” Applied Anthropology, 4 (1945), 
pp. 1-28. 
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produces a high level of tension for the fore- 
man. This role-strain *® is heightened rather 
than reduced by Human Relations training. 

Another important consideration here is 
that the foreman returning from Human Re- 
lations Workshop is likely to find the role cf 
expressive leader filled, and the incumbent is 
likely to prevail in any conflict with the fore- 
man over this position. The incumbent ex- 
pressive leader may be an “old hand”, a 
union steward, or merely an influential 
worker; ®° in any case, he has few, if any, in- 
strumental demands to make of the workers 
and hence can be relatively “purely” expres- 
sive in his relation with them. Such leaders 
are, as a rule, selected by the workers them- 
selves; they tend to be spontaneous rather 
than imposed leaders. But the foreman is not 
selected by the workers and, compared to the 
informal expressive leader, he is farther from 
them in terms of income and rank. Since he 
must, at least occasionally, transmit pressures 
from management in his instrumental capac- 
ity, a foreman is likely to lose in such a com- 
petition for expressive leadership. And not 
only does he fail to secure the expressive 
leadership role, he also jeopardizes a possible 


.coalition with the incumbent expressive 


leader. Although the producing organization’ 
goals would be advanced by such a coalition, 
the Human Relations approach in effect ren- 
ders it improbable by teaching foremen to 
challenge the indigenous expressive leader- 
ship. 

The preceding analysis is also relevant to 
the management of therapeutic mental hos- 
pitals. One controversy in this field focuses 
on the question: Should treatment be largely 
in the hands of psychiatrists or can other 
professionals fully participate? This is a 
complex issue with many ramifications, but 
one point is closely related to the matters 
at hand. Psychiatric treatment, like othe- 
socialization and re-socialization processes, 
involves a supportive element to provide emo- 
tional security, and a demanding .one to en- 
courage growth, experimentation, and learn- 


7° William J. Goode, “A Theory of Role Strain,” 
ae Sociological Review, 25 (1960), pp. 483- 
496. 

30 Leonard R. Sayles and George Strauss, The 
Local Union, New York: Harper, 1953. 
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ing.®! In the primary family, as it existed 
among the middle classes in the 19th-century 
Germany and France, the mother (or nurse) 
was probably the primary source of support; 
the father, of growth. This is not to assert 
that one actor cannot fill both roles. In a 
successful psychiatric relationship the thera- 
pist probably provides both, varying the 
amount of support relative to pressure to 
grow from session to session, and in particu- 
lar over various phases of the relationship. 
But a division of labor between the psychia- 
trist and another agent of re-socialization— 
a psychiatric nurse, social worker, clinical 
psychologist or the like—would make more 
treatment hours available for each patient, 
reduce costs per hour, and hasten the pa- 
tient’s advance, for the psychiatrist would be 
free to specialize more in pressure to grow if 
another staff-member provided support. 

The theory advanced here, though, should 
not be viewed as simply supporting the par- 
ticipation of other professionals in the treat- 
ment process, Sharing the treatment would be 
effective only if the psychiatrist (as the in- 
strumental leader) collaborates with other 
professionals (as expressive leaders). One of 
the best ways to assure such a coalition is to 
give a clear power (and status) advantage to 
one of the two kinds of leaders, and since no 
member of the treatment team has as much 
prestige, or power, as the psychiatrist, in 
Western medicine at least, the psychiatrist is 
the obvious person to coordinate the efforts 
of the treatment team. It follows that the 
psychiatrist can never act as a purely instru- 
mental leader, for at least he is also charged 
with guiding the expressive aspects of the 
treatment and articulating them with his own 
work. 

In therapeutic mental hospitals two or 
more staff members often participate actively 
in the treatment process. This does not neces- 
sarily reduce the effectiveness of treatment, 
as the Bales-Parsons dual-leadership theory 
might suggest, because the expressive and 
instrumental leadership roles may be distrib- 
uted among more than two actors, as in an 
extended family. Such a division is attained 


31 Parsons, The Social System, op. cit, pp. 29% 
301, See also. Talcott Parsons, “Ilness and the Role 
of the Physician,” American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 21 (1951), pp. 452-460. 
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when several professionals work simultane- 
ously with the same patient.®* Needless to 
say, the need to harmonize the treatment 
efforts, and hence to institutionalize psychia- 
tric coordination, grows with the number of 
professionals participating. 

Other applications of the preceding anal- 
ysis can be mentioned only briefly here. 
Mostly Army infantry units have two insti- 
tutionally-provided leaders, the officer and 
the NCO, whose division of labor seems to 
follow the instrumental-expressive line. Arm- 
ies differ greatly, though, as to which kind of 
leadership is given the superior rank, for rea- 
sons that have yet to be explored, All reli- 
gious organizations provide for expressive 
leadership, but they differ in the degree to 
which they provide instrumental leaders (as 
against leaving this role to the laity), and in 
the degree formal or informal ** instrumental 
ones, Finally, for reasons that are far from 
clear, many American high schools provide 
no satisfactory formal expressive leadership. 
“Homeroom” teachers act as expressive lead- 
ers in some schools, but often they are “offi- 


22 This approach is often practiced by rehabi- 
tion officers. For an illustration, see Cella Benney, 
“Casework and the Sheltered Workshop in Rehabili- 
tation of the Mentally Il,” Social Casework, 41 
(1960), pp. 465-472, and Bertram J. Black, “Re- 
habilitation of Post-Psychotic Patients by Industrial 
Workshop,” Diseases of the Nervous System 
(Monograph Supplement), 22 (1961), pp. 1-4. 

88 Paul M. Harrison, Authority and Power in the 
Free Church Tradition, Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 
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cials” who possess some specialized knowl- 
edge or are in charge of discipline so that a 
home-room teacher typically attempts little 
and succeeds even less in securing the expres- 
sive leadership of the student groups. Actu- 
ally the rotating system of classes, which 
regularly redistributes the students from 
hour to hour, undermines the sociological 
importance of this organizational unit, and 
by default increases the importance of the 
non-organizational peer-group and its in- 
formal expressive leaders. This might well 
account for the limited effect of high-school 
teachers on the deeper normative orienta- 
tions of their students®4 Any organization 
that requires a positive commitment from its 
participants must provide the leadership of 
participant groups, instrumental and expres- 
sive, or gain the collaboration of the informal 
leaders, if it is to be effective, but not all such 
organizations do so. 

Behind these and many other applied 
problems lies one analytical issue: the role of 
dual leadership in linking organizations and 
groups of participants. The leadership of 
groups in organizations is a major mechanism 
by which groups and organizations are articu- 
lated, one that in part reflects and in part af- 
fects the degree to which groups and organi- 
zations, and their expressive and instru- 
mental considerations, work hand in hand or 
at cross purposes. 


34 James A. Coleman, The Adolescent Society, 
New York: The Free Press, 1961. 


SCIENTISTS AT MAJOR AND MINOR UNIVERSITIES: 
A STUDY OF PRODUCTIVITY AND RECOGNITION * 


DIANA CRANE 
Yale University 


Scientists at major schools are nere likely to be productive and to win recognition than 
scientists at minor universities, waich suggests that universities provide different environments 
for scientific research. Indices of trcductivity and recognition that differentiate between major 
and minor publications and major and minor honors were applied to the research careers o} 
150 scientists located at three universities of varying prestige. The best graduate schools select 
the best students, the best of whom are trained by top scientists and become the next genera- 
tion’s most productive scientists. Sdentists trained and later hired by minor universities had 
difficulty developing continuity ir- their research activities and tended to be differently moti- 
vated than scientists trained and kired by major universities. In terms of his chances of ob- 
taining recognition, a scientist gained more from affiliation with a major university than from 
high productivity or from his spcn:or’s prestige, probably because the major university pro- 


vided better opportunities for contests with eminent scientists in the same discipline. 


ELATIONS between the social order and 
cultural phenomena are a traditional 
concern of sociology, recently ex- 

pressed in the study of science as an institu- 
tion. Related studies have attempted to dis- 
cover the effects of different types of organi- 
zation on scientific activity, raising the 
question: Are scientific productivity and 
recognition entirely the result of achieve- 
ment, or does the scientist’s environment 
significantly influence his performance and 
the extent to which he receives cradit for 
it? 

Previous studies have shown that scientists 
located at major universities ? are more likely 
to be highly productive and more Ikely to 
receive recognition than those located at 


* This paper is based on the authors doctoral 
dissertation, “The Environment of Disccvery: A 
Study of Academic Research Interests amd Their 
Setting,” unpublished Ph.D, dissertation, Columbia 
University, 1964. I am grateful for the advice of 
Theodore Caplow, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, anc Robert 
K. Merton in preparing the dissertatior. Derek 
Price painstakingly read and criticized a draft of 
this paper. A shorter version of this paper was 
read before the American Sociological Association, 
Chicago, 1965. 

1For example, Joseph Ben-David, “Scientific 
Productivity and Academic Organization ‘n Nine- 
teenth Century Medicine,” in Bernard Barber and 
Walter Hirsch (eds.), The Soctology cf Science, 
New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1962, pp. 
305-328; Donald C. Pelz, “Some Social Factors 
Related to Performance in a Research Crganiza- 
tion,” in Barber and Hirsch, of. cit, pp. 356-369. 

2 The major universities are listed in Bernard 
Berelson, Graduate Education in the United States, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960, p. 280. 


minor universities. To understand the high 
productivity of scientists in some universi- 
ties as compared with that of scientists else- 
where, it is necessary to look at American 
universities in their historical context. In the 
19th century, the principal purpose of Ameri- 
can universities was to educate.* Berelson 
describes how development of graduate study 
in the last quarter of the 19th century 
changed at least those schools now considered 
major universities.5 The enormous expansion 
of knowledge, particularly in scientific fields, 
forced revisions in the academic curriculum, 
and the major universities adapted them- 
selves to the goals of science, stressing re- 
search over teaching, professional training 


8 The following studies present evidence for the 
association between productivity and academic 
affiliation: Berelson, op. cit, p. 127; Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielans, Jr., The Academic 
Mind, Glencoe, Il.: The Free Press, 1958, p. 30; 
Jerome G. Manis, “Some Academic Influences Upon 
Publication Productivity,” Social Forces, 29 (1951), 
pp. 267-272. Studies showing the association be- 
tween recognition and academic affiliation include: 
Theodore Caplow and Reece McGee, The Academic 
Marketplace, New York: Science Editions, 1961, 
pp. 128-129; Harold Orlans, The Effects of Fed- 
eral Programs on Higher Education, Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1962, p. 158} 
Logan Wilson, The Academic Man: Sociology of 
a Profession, London: Oxford University Press, 
1958, p. 305. Data made available to the author.” 
from the study described in Lazarsfeld and Thiel- 
ens, op. cit. showed a similar relationship. 

4 Richard H. Shyrock, “American Indifference to 
Basic Science During the Nineteenth Century,” in 
Barber and Hirsch, of. cit., p. 104. 

5 Berelson, op. cit, p. 40.” 
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over liberal education. Thus, from the begin- 
ning, these universities dominated graduate 
education and are still, according to a re- 
cent attempt to rate universities, the best in 
the country.® 

The vast increase since the last war in fed- 
eral spending for basic research, however, has 
brought a number of significant changes.’ 
Since a sizeable portion of federal money is 
earmarked for academic institutions, uni- 
versities that formerly expected very little 
from their faculties in the way of research 
activity, now put considerable pressure on 
them to publish and in the process to obtain 
research grants. Orlans studied the effects of 
federal spending on a representative group of 
universities and colleges and found that the 
emphasis on research had penetrated most 
universities and many colleges. Before 
World War Il, half the students obtaining 
doctorates were trained at the major univer- 
sities, but now they graduate only a third of 
the annual crop of Ph.D.’s.° Consequently 
many scientists are being trained in settings 
where the research orientation is of recent 
origin. 

The relative newness of research activities 
in many universities, coupled with the fact 
that scientists at major schools are more 
likely to be productive and to win recogni- 
tion, suggests that universities at different 
levels of the academic stratification system 
provide rather different environments for 
scientific research. Various explanations for 
the success of scientists in certain academic 
environments are equally plausible, however. 
The best universities attract the most tal- 
ented students and hire the most promising 
graduates. Alternatively, the institution it- 
self, by providing opportunities and encour- 
agement for research, may stimulate a man 
to greater productivity than he would exhibit 
in a less favorable setting. The counsel or 


8 Hayward Keniston, Graduate Education and 
Research in the Arts and Sciences at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1959, pp. 16-17. 

7J. Stefan Dupré and Sanford A. Lakoff, Sci- 
ence and the Nation, Policy and Politics, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962, p. 9, 43; 
Federal Funds for Science, X, Fiscal Years 1960, 
1961, and 1962, Washington, D.C.: National Sci- 
ence Foundation, 1962. 

8 Orlans, op. cit, p. 28. 

3 Berelson, op. cit., p. 97. 
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collaboration of senior men who have been 
successful in research may have a favorable 
influence on young men starting their careers. 
Similarly, minor universities may attract less 
talented men, or prevent good men from do- - 
ing their best. 

The nature of the rewards expected and 
obtained for scientific work may also affect 
the productivity of scientists in major and 
minor universities. Since the achievement of 
recognition is considered a principal motive 
for scientific work,?° institutionally deter- 
mined influences on the allocation of recogni- 
tion may affect productivity. Perhaps a posi- 
tion at a major university places a kind of 
“halo” over a man’s work, so that it looks 
better to his colleagues than it otherwise 
might.“ On the other hand, the propitious 
effect of the major university may actually 
be due to contacts it facilitates between jun- 
ior men and eminent scientists who play im- 
portant roles in allocating scientific rewards. 
The question is whether location at less pres- 
tigious institutions inhibits scientists’ chances 
for obtaining recognition or whether high 
productivity is rewarded no matter where 
the scientist is situated. 

This paper, based on my interviews with 
150 scientists 12 at three universities of vary- 
ing prestige will present new information 
about the distribution of scientific productiv- 
ity and recognition, in an attempt to assess 
the importance of talent and achievement 
relative to that of academic environment. 


THE DATA 


Scientists were interviewed at three univer- 
sities selected from the top stratum of Ameri- 
can educational institutions, One university 


10 Robert K. Merton, “Priorities in Scientific 
Discovery: A Chapter in the Sociology of Science,” 
in Barber and Hirsch, of. cit., pp. 454-455. 

11 Wilson has suggested that “papers submitted 
from major universities look better to the editors 
becanse of the institutional prestige and authority 
behind them.” Op. cit., p. 171, 

14 Compared with samples used for some previ- 
ous studies in this area, this is a small one, though 
it is large enough to permit examination of the 
broad outlines of the problem. My findings, how- 
ever, must be considered suggestive rather than 
conclusive. (For example, Berelson obtained infor- 
mation from 1800 graduate faculty members and 
2300 recent recipients of the doctorate. In their 
studies of faculty, Orlans had a sample of 3500 and 
Lazarsfeld and Thielens, 2500.) 
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was a major institution with a Jong tradition 
of graduate education and research activity. 


The second was a smaller institution with a . 


tradition of research activity in some but not 
all its departments. The third institution 
was a state university that had begun to offer 
graduate degrees shortly after Worle War II. 
Only in recent years had its faculty been ex- 
pected to do scientific research. All three 
universities were located in the same part of 
the country. 

Three disciplines, representing different 
types of scientific research, were chosen: bi- 
ology, political science, and psychology.4? To 
obtain respondents varying widely in age and 
experience, as well as a picture of research 
activity in entire departments, interviews 
were requested from everyone with at least 
the rank of assistant professor in each of the 
departments representing the three disci- 
plines at each of the three universities. The 
interview schedule was designed to lead the 
respondent through various stages of his in- 
tellectual biography, beginning with his de- 
cision to enter his discipline. It concluded 
with questions about his work habits and 
background characteristics, 

Differences among these institutions with 
respect to the research activity conducted in 
them are difficult to assess, because depart- 
ments within a particular institution are not 
of uniform quality and often change in this re- 
spect from decade to decade. Keniston’s lists 
of the top 15 or 20 departments in 24 dis- 
ciplines, in 1925 and 1957, provide empirical 
evidence of such changes,!4 At the major uni- 
versity, two of the departments in which 
interviews were conducted were among the 
top five on Keniston’s 1957 lists, and the 
third, which had been improving steadily, 
would probably have been includec in the 
top group if the Keniston survey had been 
done more recently. Only one of the depart- 


13 Since funds and time were limited, the physi- 
cal sciences were excluded. Biology and political 
science were chosen to represent the biological and 
social sciences; psychology is a combiration of 
biological and social science. Studies by Derek Price 
suggest that the processes to be described here are 
more exaggerated in the physical sciences, where 
membership in the “invisible college” of colleagues 
(which is related to university affiliation) is almost 
essential for scientific productivity and recognition. 
See Derek Price, Little Science, Big Science, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1963, pp. 62-91. 

14 Keniston, op. cit, pp. 115-150. 
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ments studied at the other two universities 
was mentioned by Keniston. A national study 
of that discipline also rated the same depart- 
ment highly. While considerable changes 
in the quality of these academic departments 
could have taken place since 1957, it seems 
reasonable to assume that comparisons be- 
tween major and minor universities in this 
study, in general, involve comparisons be- 
tween departments of high quality and de- 
partments of lower quality. 

In constructing indices of productivity and 
recognition, scientific norms for evaluating 
publications and honors were taken into con- 
sideration. For example, it seemed evident 
that scientists who evaluate each other's 
work give greater weight to comprehensive 
treatment of a subject than to a brief pres- 
entation of a single aspect of it. The index of 
productivity devised for this study reflects 
the peculiarly cumulative character of scien- 
tific activity. Each piece of scientific re- 
search is based on several pieces of previous 
research and in turn may lead to several new 
pieces. Frequently, the publications of a 
scientist working in a particular area will re- 
flect on a small scale the cumulative nature 
of the whole field, so that a scientist is un- 
likely to make only one study but will try to 
make as many as possible. He is evaluated in 
terms of the extent of his contributions. For 
example, a psychologist who was interviewed 
said: 


Any individual project I’ve run has not been 
a great contribution. Groups of pieces of re- 
search have been a contribution. You tie up 
a particular problem by attacking it in a 
variety of ways. 


The index of productivity 1° distinguished 
between major and minor publications. A 
book was considered a major publication. A 
series of four journal articles, each one of 
which explored some aspect of a single prob- 
lem or closely related problems, was con- 
sidered approximately equivalent to a book 


15 Kenneth Clark, America’s Psychologists, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Psychological Associatior., 
1957, 

16 Other indices of productivity are described in 
Lazarsfeld and Thielens, op. cit., p. 403; Bernard 
Meltzer, “The Productivity of Social Scientists,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 55 (1949) p. 26; 
Leo Meltzer, “Scientific Productivity in Organiza- 
tional Settings,” Journal of Social Issues, 12 (1956), 
pp. 32-40. 
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in terms of contribution and effort and was 
treated as a major publication." On the as- 


17 The index was designed to reflect genuine con- 
tributions to scientific knowledge. For this reason, 
certain types of publications which are frequently 
listed in scientists’ bibliographies were excluded. 
Scientific papers are of three types: the full-length 
scientific paper, the research report which is briefer 
but includes a description of the research design 
and some data, and the research note which is 
usually restricted to a single item of interest. A 
three-fold criterion was used in excluding types of 
publications from the productivity index: fullness 
of publication, relevance to the discipline, and the 
extent to which publications are available in a 
reasonably well-stocked library. Abstracts, book 
reviews, and research notes were disqualified as 
being too brief, while technical reports and papers 
read at meetings (but not published) were omitted 
on the grounds that they were unlikely to be 
available in a university library. Popular works 
were excluded on the grounds that, by and large, 
a scientist’s scholarly reputation is based on his 
contributions to new knowledge, not on his inter- 
pretations of such knowledge for the layman. Full- 
length articles, research reports, and books in press 
were included, but not those submitted or in prepa- 
ration. Textbooks were included as major publica- 
tions, but editorships, lab manuals, translations 
and joint authorships of books (with more than 
two other individuals) were treated as minor publi- 
cations. (Because it is difficult to decide who actu- 
ally was responsible for collaborative publications, 
junior and senior authorships were not differen- 
tiated in evaluating scientific productivity.) 

Ail items excluded or treated as minor publica- 
tions are probably weighted less heavily in actual 
evaluations of a scientists worl than journal ar- 
ticles or scholarly monographs. Excluding publica- 
tions for which a scientist is less likely to be 
recognized may, of course, accentuate the correla- 
tion between productivity and recognition, but on 
the other hand, inflating the index productivity 
with items not usually considered worthy of recog- 
nition would contribute to an unrealistically nega- 
tive relation between the two variables. : 

Almost every respondent provided a copy of his 
bibliography. In the very few cases where a bib- 
liography was not obtained or was incomplete, 
departmental or university records, and occasionally 
the bibliographical index for the relevant dis- 
cipline were used. By this means, every respondent 
could be rated on the productivity index. Article 
series were located by checking bibliographical 
listings at the end of the respondent’s earlier ar- 
ticles. Because scientists generally cite their own 
previous related publications, it was possible to 
use the respondent’s own conception of a series of 
articles dealing with a particular problem or related 
problems, Cited articles intended to designate a 
source for a particular research technique or method 
were not considered related to a particular publi- 
cation. In some cases in biology, it was possible 
to rely on the respondent’s own count of related 
articles. Journal articles over 50 pages long were 
arbitrarily counted as major publications. 
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sumption that a scientist’s work is evaluated 
chiefly in terms of his major publications, 
those who had achieved a major publication 
were given no further credit for minor pub- 
lications. Productivity was assessed in rela- 
tion to “professional age” (the number of 
years since obtaining the Ph.D.). The num- 
ber of major publications achieved by ap- 
proximately the top third of each “profes- 
sional age” group was considered -high 
productivity.18 

Thus, the index reflects a particular style 
of scientific work. The productivity of indivi- 
duals who make single contributions to a 
number of different areas is underestimated 
by this measure, but this pattern is probably 
more characteristic of the “soft” sciences, 
such as political science, than it is of the hard 
sciences. In the soft sciences, however, a 
single contribution is more likely to be a book 
and hence would qualify as a major publica- 
tion. 

The criterion used to assess the recognition 
received by respondents was the number of 
honors which they had won.!® To take into 


18 Among those who had kad their degrees for 
five years or less, a single major publication con- 
stituted high productivity. Among those who had 
had their degrees from six to 15 years, two to 
five major publications were considered high pro- 
ductivity, and among those who had had their 
Ph.D.s for more than 15 years, more than five 
publications constituted high productivity. Indi- 
viduals in each “professional age” group who had 
only minor publications or an insufficient number 
of major publications were placed in the less pro- 
ductive category. The proportion of individuals 
with minor publications only declined with “pro- 
fessional age” a3 follows: five years or less, 68 per 
cent; six to ten years, 50 per cent; 11 to 15 years, 
19 per cent; 16 to 20 years, 13 per cent; over 20 
years, 9 per cent. The following table shows the 
distribution of high productivity by “professional 
age”: 


Number of Years Per Cent Highly 
Since Ph.D. (N) Productive 
0-5 - (29) 31 
6-10 (44) 23 
11-15 (30) 57 
16-20 (15) 33 
21 or more (32) 41 
N (150) 


(54) 


19 Other methods of measuring recognition are 
reported in Clark, op. cit.; Dennis, op. cit, p. 180; 
Lazarsfeld and Thielens, op. cit., p. 403; Bernard 
Meltzer, op. cit., p. 26; Donald C. Pelz, “Motiva- 
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account the fact that certain scientific aonors 
are more sought after than others, the index 
contained two categories of recognition. The 
higher category included the presideacy of a 
national professional association or special 
purpose association, membership in certain 
honorary societies,” and of course the Nobel 
Prize. An honorary degree from a university 
that was neither the respondent’s alma mater 
nor his current appointment was also ie 
cluded in this higher category. 

Somewhat less prestige is conferrsd by 
honorary post-doctoral fellowships such as 
the Guggenheim, Rockefeller, Natianal Re- 
search Council, National Science Fcunda- 
tion fellowships; a year’s leave at the Insti- 
tue for Advanced Study in the Betevioral 
Sciences; National Institutes of Health ca- 
reer development awards; any prize ‘other 
than the Nobel Prize) given for outstanding 
work in a scientific field; service or a gov- 
ernment advisory board, study section or 
committee, or service on an editoriel board 
of a journal.” 

Again, the amount of recognition cb-ained 
by approximately the top third of each 
“professional age” group was considered a 
high degree of recognition??? One could 





tion of the Engineering and Research Specialist,” 
General Management Series, No. 186, New York: 
American Management Association, 1957. p. 30; 
Elbridge Sibley, Support For Independent Szholar- 
ship and Research, New York: Social Scienze Re- 
search Council, 1951, pp. 35-36, 95; S. S& Visher, 
Scientist Starred 1903-1943 in “American Men of 
Science,” Baltimore: The Johns Hopkirs Press, 
1947, pp. 18; Logan Wilson, “Prestige Patterns in 
Scholarship and Science,” Southwestern Sccétl Sci- 
ence Quarterly, 23 (1943), p. 317. 

20 E.g., The National Academy of Sciences, the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences and the 
American Philosophical Society. For a discussion 
of the ways in which members are elected to these 
societies, see “Appendix A: The Techniques of 
Major National Institutions Which Now Recog- 
nize Mature Excellence,” in Recognition of Excel- 
lence, Working Papers of a Project of the Edgar 
Stern Family Fund, Glencoe, UL: The Free Press, 
1960, pp. 174-204. 

#1 All the honors included indicate that the re- 
search published by the recipient has at least some 
degree of merit. A departmental chairmanszip or 
an office in a professional association othe: than 
the presidency was excluded as being possikly re- 
lated to factors other than the quality of the re- 
spondent’s research. 

223 No respondent who had had his degree less 
than five years had achieved any recognition and 
these respondents were omitted from this portion 
of the analysis. Respondents who had had their 
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Taste 1. PRODUCTIVITY BY PRESTIGE OF 
GRADUATE SCHOOL * 
Prestige of 
Graduate School ** 
Top 12 Other 
Universities Universities 
Productivity 
High 45% 18% 
Low 55 82 
Total 100 100 
(86) (56) 


N) 
xX*=11.40, 1 df, p<.01 


* This table does not include eight respondents 
who were trained outside the U.S. Prestige of un- 
dergraduate school is not related to productivity. 

** Based on Berelson’s ratings (op. ct., p. 280- 
281). 


argue that the index represents a particular 
kind of recognition and one more likely to 
be obtained: by an “operator” than by a 
“scholar.” In other words, it may measure 
“success” more than “merit.” To measure 
the latter, however, it would be necessary to 
obtain ratings of respondents’ work by a 
sample of men in each field. 


PRODUCTIVITY AND ACADEMIC 
STRATIFICATION 


The setting in which a scientist receives 
his training has more effect on his later pro- 
ductivity than the setting in which he works 
afterwards. A scientist trained at a major 
university was more likely to be productive 
than one who had been trained at a minor `’ 
institution (see Table 1). When the prestige 
oi the scientist’s current academic affiliation 
was related to scientific productivity (see 


degrees between six and 15 years were included 
in the “high” group if they had received any kind 
of recognition. Those who had had their degrees 
from 16 to 20 years were included in the high 
group if they had won at least two of the lower 
category of rewards. Those who had had their 
degrees over 20 years were included in the high 
group only if they had achieved the higher cate- 
gory of recognition. The following table shows the 
distribution of recognition by “professional age”: 





Per Cent with 
Number ofYears a High Degree 
Since Ph.D. (N) of Recognition ` 
6-10 (44) 34 
11-15 (30) 53 
16-20 (15) 46 
21 or more (32) 29 
N ‘ (121) (49) 
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Taste 2. PRODUCTIVITY BY CURRENT 
ACADEMIC AFFILIATION 


Current Academic Affiliation * 
Major High Minor Low Minor 
University University University 
Productivity 

High 46% 39% 17% 
Low 54 61 83 
Total 100 100 100 
(N) (72) (36) (42) 


x*=9.97, 2 df, p<’.01 


* The universities were selected from the cate- 
gories described by Berelson, op. cit, pp. 280-281. 
The major university is one that he places in his 
top category; the high minor university is a small 
private university in his third category of univer- 
sities, and the low minor university is a state uni- 
versity in Berelson’s fourth category. 


Table 2), the proportion of highly product- 
ive scientists declined from one prestige level 
to the next, but scientists trained at major 
universities were likely to be highly pro- 
ductive regardless of where they were pres- 
ently located (Table 3). Scientists trained at 
minor universities were unlikely to be highly 
productive unless they were located at the 
major university. 

This pattern of scientific productivity 
might be explained by the superior talent of 
the Ph.D, graduates of major universities. 
Berelson shows that the major universities 
admit only half their graduate applicants 
while other universities admit almost three- 
quarters of theirs.** On the other hand, pre- 


23 Berelson, op. cit., p. 111. He also found that 
winners of national fellowships were most likely 
to attend top graduate schools. 
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vious studies indicate that graduate students 
choose their schools on the basis of incom- 
plete information about the quality of aca- 
demic departments and that non-intellectual 
reasons play a significant role in their 
choices.24 This suggests that superior stu- 
dents do not necessarily enroll in the ma- 
jor universities.25 Nevertheless, a student’s 
choice of graduate school has far-reaching 
effects on his academic career, since major 
universities tend to hire their own graduates, 
and those of other major schools.”* 

In assessing the relative importance of 
ability and training as determinants of pro- 
ductivity, an important area to examine is 
the student’s relations with his teachers. 


24 Caplow and McGee (op. cit, p. 225) state: 
“The new graduate student choosing the institution 
to which he will apply does not usually have access 
to any current knowledge about the prestige sys- 
tem of the discipline. His choice, professionally 
speaking, is made almost at random.” Berelson 
found that graduate students choose their graduate 
schools for three main reasons: “One intrinsic (its 
reputation, or that of the department or a particu- 
lar professor or two) and two more contingent (its 
location and its financial help).” Berelson, of. cit., 
p. 143. 

25 Orlans, using two categories of universities 
which, though not identical with Berelson’s ratings, 
are probably comparable, found no difference in 
the mean intelligence scores of their Ph.D. gradu- 
ates. He did find substantial differences in the 
scores of entering students but apparently the 
poorer students drop out, so that the level of 
graduates is the same. However, since the I.Q. test 
does not measure many of the productive scientist’s 
most significant qualities, such as his motivation, 
persistence, and originality, these findings are not 
very meaningful. (Orlans, op. cit, pp. 4, 157). 

26 Berelson, op. cit., p. 109. 


TABLE 3. PRODUCTIVITY BY PRESTIGE or GRADUATE SCHOOL AND PRESTIGE OF 
CURRENT ACADEMIC AFFILIATION 























Prestige of Graduate School 
Top 12 Other 
Universities Universities 
Current Current 
Academic Affiliation Academic Affiliation 
Major Minor Major Minor 
University University * University University * 
Productivity 
High 48% 41% 36% 12% 
Low 52 59 64 88 
Total 100 100 100 100 
(52) (34) (14) (42) 


(N) 
3214.41, 3 df, p<.01 





* Includes both the small private university and the state university. 
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TABLE 4. Propuctiviry py PRESTIGE OR S2ossor 


Prestige of Sporsor 
High Low 
Productivity 
High 49% 18% 
Low 51 82 
Total 100 100 
(N) (78) (66) 


0214.80, 1 df, p<.01 


A productive scientist is no doubt more Hkely 
to transmit the appropriate skills and values 
to his students. The only informatior. about 
the research careers of respondents’ sponsors 
readily available was their prestige. Since 
prestige is related to productivity,” a pres- 
tigious sponsor can reasonably be assımed 
to be a productive one. As Table 4 indicates, 
those who had had prestigious sponsors were 
indeed more likely to be productive.*® This 
relationship was not affected when thcse who 
had had close relations with prestigious spon- 


21 Wayne Dennis, “Bibliographies of HEninent 
Scientists,” Scientific Monthly, 79 (1954), pp 180- 
183, reports that most eminent scientists in the 
19th century had published a considerable amount. 
Kenneth Clark found that eminent psychologists 
had a substantially larger number of publications 
than other psychologists in a group initially se- 
lected as “high producers” in psychology. In other 
words, among the most productive members of the 
entire discipline, those who were eminent were 
more productive than the rest (op. cit., pp. 31-32, 
45-46). Lazarsfeld and Thielens report that the 
most productive members of their sample were also 
the most eminent (op. cit., p. 9), and the same 
relationship was found in the present studv. 

38 A sponsor was considered to have high pres- 
tige if his biographical listing in American Men of 
Science reported that he had obtained at leart one 
from the top category of honors in the recognition 
index devised for this study. All the others were 
considered to have low prestige. 
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sors were separated from those who had 
not.” 

Since eminent sponsors were more likely 
to be Iccated at major graduate schools, 
the school rather than the teacher might 
have been the important variable. Prestige 
of graduate school does affect productivity, 
but an unprestigious sponsor at a major 
school was unlikely to produce a productive 
scientist (see Table 5). This suggests that 
the student’s ability may be a more crucial 
factor than the prestige of his sponsor. Pre- 
sumably, eminent sponsors attract, or select, 
the best students in their departments, while 
less talented students, though admitted by 
the major universities, are not capable of 
high productivity. Similarly, eminent spon- 
sors at minor universities also trained pro- 
ductive scientists but they were less likely to 
do so than were eminent scientists at major 
universities. 

Thus, the training of a scientist may be 
regarded as an increasingly selective process 
in which most of the best students are chan- 
nelled into the best graduate schools and, in 
turn, the best of these are selected for train- 
ing by the top scientists. This highly select 
group becomes the next generation’s most 
productive scientists, most frequently chosen 
for positions in major universities (Table 6). 
Graduates of major universities were likely 
to be located at the major university, regard- 
less of their sponsors’ prestige; while stu- 


29 Productivity was not associated with (a) 
close relations with a sponsor, (b) the student’s 
independent selection of his dissertation topic, or 
(c) the sponsor’s lasting influence on the direction 
of his student’s research interests. 

80Qf the eminent sponsors, 75 per cent were 
located at the top 12 graduate schools, compared 
with 44 per cent of the less-eminent sponsors 
(x7=213.60, 1 df, p<.01). 


TABLE 5. PRODUCTIVITY BY Prestic2 oF SPONSOR AND PRESTIGE OF GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Prestige of Sponsor 
Higa Low 
Prestige of Gradvate School Prestige of Graduate School 
Top 12 Other Top 12 Other 
Universities Universities Universities Universities 
Productivity 
High . 56% 32% 21% 11% 
Low 44 68 79 89 
Total 100 100 100 100 
(37) (19) (28) (35) 


N) 
=22.43, 3 df, p<.01 
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dents of eminent sponsors at minor univer- 
sities were not so favored. This suggests 
that ascriptive elements in the academic 
stratification system do affect the careers of 
talented scientists who do not attend top 
graduate schools. 


THE UNIVERSITY AS A RESEARCH SETTING 


Whatever influence a minor university 
has on the productivity of its faculty ap- 
pears to affect graduates of minor universi- 
ties more than those of major universities. 
The latter are as productive in the two minor 
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the intellectual components of such choices 
but not the effects of the nature of scientific 
activity, on the one hand, or those of the 
scientist’s immediate institutional environ- 
ment, on the other. When asked about their 
research decisions, scientists in this study 
were likely to respond in terms of any or 
all of these factors. 

The highly cumulative nature of scientific 
activity affects scientists’ attitudes toward 
the selection of research topics. Many of the 
respondents expressed the point of view ex- 
emplified in the following comment by a psy- 
chologist in the sample: 


Taste 6. Current ACADEMIC AFrILIATION BY PRESTIGE or Sponsor AND PRESTIGE 
or GRADUATE SCHOOL 














Prestige of Sponsor 
High Low 
Prestige of Graduate School Prestige of Graduate School 
Top 12 Other Top 12 Other 
Universities Universities Universities Universities 
Current 
Academic 
Affiliation z 
Major 
University 63% 32% 54% 20% 
Minor 
University 37 68 46 80 
Total 100 100 100 100 
(57) (19) (28) (35) 


(N) 
2218.61, 3 df, p<.01 





universities as they are in the major one. 
Studies done in other settings have made it 
increasingly clear that more than talent 
and training go into the making of a scien- 
tist.54 Two important factors are motiva- 
tion and good judgment regarding the se- 
lection of research topics. Relatively little 
has been written about the factors influenc- 
ing the selection of research topics by sci- 
entists.5* Textbooks on methodology discuss 


3t See Morris I. Stein and Shirley J. Heinze, 
Creativity and the Individual: Summaries of Se- 
lected Literature in Psychology and Psychiatry, 
Glencoe, Dl.: The Free Press, 1960; Calvin W. 
Taylor and Frank Barron (eds.) Scientific Crea- 
tivity: Its Recognition and Development, New 
York: John Wiley, 1963. 

82 Two well-known references are W. I. B. Beve- 
ridge, The Art of Scientific Investigation, New 
York: Random House, 1957; Robert K. Merton, 
“Problem-Finding in Sociology,” in Robert K. 
Merton, Leonard Broom, and Leonard S. Cottrell, 
Jr. (eds.), Sociology Today, New York: Basic 
Books, 1959, pp. ix—mxiv. 





There are no substantial contributions of the 
hit-and-run type. Substantial contributions 
come from ten to twenty years of working on 
basically one problem area and really getting 
to understand it.88 


Continuity in research activity need not 
imply repetition of subject matter or nar- 
rowness of interests but simply that related 
problems within a particular area are ex- 
plored. Some scientists pursue several lines 
of research, some of which may be quite di- 
vergent. These interests may be pursued 
either concurrently or intermittently. An- 
other psychologist in the study said: 


88 An eminent biologist has expressed a similar 
opinion: “It seems probable that co-ordinate prog- 
ress in research, progress characterized by a natural 
development from one group of ideas to another, 
instead of a flitting from interest to interest in a 
quite inconsequential manner, is conducive to per- 
sistent effectiveness in productive scholarship.” 
Walter B. Cannon, The Wav of an Investigator, 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1945, p. 218. 
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I have the impression that all the things I do 
are related in some way to things I have done 
in the past but not necessarily to each ether. 
Some are clearly quite separate. 


Some scientists could see continuity in 
their research, stemming from their traning 
in graduate school, while others said that 
their work developed continuity after they 
had obtained their degrees. Discontinaizy in 
research occurred when the scientist shifted 
from one area of research to another, either 
frequently or perhaps at one or two pcirts in 
his career. This group should be distin- 
guished from those whose research cevers 
several areas, for they leave an area entirely 
` instead of temporarily. Success in sctentific 
work is clearly related to continuity im re- 
search. A scientist who is unsuccessftl with 
a particular type of research never develops 
continuity in it; a scientist who wants to 
develop a new research interest is cazeful 
to keep up an old one so as to cut his losses 
if the new venture fails. One man who had 
switched to a new research area comp_aned, 
“You can be more productive if you stay 
in the same area. You can just keep grind- 
ing out the stuff.” 

Since this aspect of scientific activity af- 
fects productivity, the productivity index 
used in this study depends partly on con- 
tinuity in the selection of research problems. 
The scientist’s own estimate of the amount 
of continuity in his work was correlated with 
high productivity in biology and in psychol- 
ogy, but not in political science.** Since 
political science is still largely a non-quan- 
titative science, one would expect research 
contributions to be less cumulative, thcugh 
many political scientists did find consigera- 
ble continuity in their work.*5 


34 Forty per cent of the biologists and psy<hol- 
ogists who could see continuity in their research 
(either pre-Ph.D. or post-Ph.D.) were highly pro- 
ductive, compared with 20 per cent of those 
who said their research had been discontinaous 
O2=5.19, 1 df, p<.05). Respondents were asked: 
“During your entire career, how much contiruity 
would you say there has been in your wok?” 
Since the question encourages the respondant to 
look for continuity in his research, this Anding 
may not be entirely valid. 

85 There were no other significant differences be- 
tween disciplines. Using this measure of produc- 
tivity, similar proportions of highly productive 
scientists were found in all three disciplines. The 
factors influencing scientific productivity and recog- 
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- Scientists at the state university were less 
likely to report continuity in their research 
than scientists at the other two universi- 
ties; 36 presumably this circumstance af- 
fected their productivity. The interviews 
revealed two principal sources of disconti- 
nuity in their research interests: (a) During 
their graduate training, they had not become 
involved in a productive research area. 
(b) They were unable to pursue research in- 
terests developed in graduate school because 
facilities were lacking in their new institu- 
tional settings. Among the other respond- 
ents, many reported considerable continuity 
in research interests. About half the re- 
spondents in the study could trace their pres- 
ent research interests back to their graduate 
training. Comments like the following were 
not unusual: “My sponsor set me upon my 
initial course. At a time when the selection 
was open, he created a momentum which 
has carried me on since.” 

Scientists at the state university, many 
of whom had been trained at minor univer- 
sities,®=7 were less likely to have studied 
with highly productive scientists who could 
either involve their students in their own 
work or provide them with an adequate 
model of the optimal way to proceed. This 
suggests why graduates of minor universities 
were less likely to be productive than 
graduates of major universities. 

Scientists interviewed at the state univer- 
sity indicated that a young scientist who 
does not have a research interest, or is un- 
able to do the kind of research he would 
like to do, is highly dependent on the oppor- 
tunities that his institution provides. The 
most typical pattern for the development of 
a new research interest after the Ph.D, was 
through collaboration, either formal or in- 
formal, with an older and already productive 
scientist. For example, a biologist at the state 





nition appear to affect members of all three dis- 
ciplines in a similar fashion. 

86 Fifty-two per cent of the scientists at the state 
university reported continuity in their research 
activities, compared with 73 per cent of the sci- 
entists at the other two universities (o°—5.49, 1 df, ` 
p.<.02). 

8T Of respondents now at the major university, 
79 per cent had been trained at one of the top 12 
graduate schools, compared with 51 per cent of 
those at the small private university and 39 per 
cent of those at the state university. : 
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university reported that a senior colleague 
had helped him begin a new research interest. 


My second job was at .........5. They had 
a fairly active biochemical group, This was 
stimulating and I was able in terms of equip- 
ment to start some research. J had no expe- 
rience so what I did was mostly along the 
lines of what the man who had hired me was 
doing. I learned a lot there. By the time I 
left, I was on my feet. I was publishing and 
had experience and associations. 


Such opportunities were more readily 
available at both the major university and 
the small private university. Evidence from 
the interviews suggested that a young scien- 
tist must develop a research program within 
the first few years after receiving his doctor- 
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pediency was sometimes admitted with sur- 
prising frankness, as in the following com- 
ment by a biologist: 

My research decisions have been determined 

by fate. This has been the biggest factor in 

. my research program. My current research is 

a means to an end—professional progress. It 

is like a job. I went away for a summer to 

learn this technique because it seemed like a 

good way of getting help in applying for a 

grant. The people there were willing to help 

me ge started with a grant in a project allied 
to theirs. 

Such comments may þe rationalizations 
invented by the scientist to justify his course 
of action, but they are partially corroborated 
by the fact that research facilities and teach- 
ing loads are less favorable at the state 


TABLE 7, PUBLICATION or First Major Work sy Current ACADEMIC AFFILIATION * 


Major 
University 
Publication of 
First Major Work 
Number of Years After 
PhD. 
0-5 years 72% 
6-10 years 22 
Over 10 years 6 
No information (e) 
Total 100 
(54) 


(N) 
x7=14.16, 4 df, p<01 
* Includes only those with major publications. 


ate. Otherwise he is likely to become so 
demoralized, as far as research is concerned, 
that he functions ineffectively, even after he 
does succeed in getting some research 
started.*8 He is likely to lose confidence 
in his ability to do successful research. A 
psychologist said: 
I plan to continue with this and if it doesn’t 
go, I will retire. It is my final attempt in the 
area of research, I won't try something else; 
it’s either this or nothing. If it doesn’t work, 
I couldn’t put the effort into something new. 


Some respondents claimed that they 
changed their research interests to use the 
facilities that were available. Others joined 
the projects of senior investigators, taking 
charge of some aspect that had already been 
defined by the senior man. Resort to ex- 


88 As Price has shown, a large proportion of 
scientists produce no more than three or four 
papers. Of. ck., Ch. 2. 


Current Academic Affiliation 
High Minor Low Minor 
University University 
56% 43% 
35 19 
9 33 
0 5 
100 100 
(23) (21) 


university, despite enormous improvements 
in the last five years.*® A position at either 
of the minor universities seemed to delay, 
rather than inhibit altogether, a scientist’s 
productivity. At both the minor universities, 
a man’s first major publication occurred 
later in his career than at the major univer- 
sity, as is shown in Table 7. Evidently, un- 
productive scientists either lack a commit- 
ment to a particular research area or are 
prevented by a variety of environmental 
conditions from pursuing one. 

A second important factor in the develop- 
ment of a productive scientist is his motiva- 


89 Variables such as satisfaction with research 
facilities and heavy teaching loads were not related 
to productivity, even when the variables were con- 
trolled for university affiliation. Productive scien- 
tists were more likely to bs dissatisfied with facili- 
ties at the less prestigious schools, but at the major 
university, such scientists were as likely to be very 
satisfied as very dissatisfied with facilities. 
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tion for scientific work. As Pelz has sacwn,*° 
the motivation for scientific work can come 
from a desire for recognition by other mem- 
bers of a scientific discipline or from a desire 
for advancement in an organization. There 
was some evidence in the interviews that 
these types of motivation are difierently 
distributed in the academic stratiication 
system, though this type of information was 
not obtained from all members of the sample. 
At the state university and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, at the small private university, moti- 
vation was more closely related tc the 
attainment of rewards from the un:v2rsity 
administration, such as promotion, tenure, 
and salary increases. Although the admin- 
istration’s attitude toward research was al- 
most never mentioned spontaneously Ly re- 
spondents at the major university, i came 
up fairly frequently without promptirg by 
the interviewer at the other two universities. 
Respondents at the state university szic that 
the administration was pressuring them to do 
research without fully appreciating the diffi- 
culties they encountered in setting u> re- 
search programs. 

Since recognition from the discifliae is 
related to the prestige of the sci=rtist’s 
academic affiliation, rewards for the achieve- 
ments of a scientist at a minor university 
are likely to come primarily from ths insti- 
tution itself. As in other stratification sys- 
tems, those at the lower levels, both students 
and faculty, are less likely to develop the 
type of motivation—in this case, the desire 
for scientific recognition—necessary for 
achieving the goals set by the discipline, 
and less likely to be rewarded for their 
accomplishments if they do.“ 

In addition, motivation for scientific work 
seemed less intense at the state university 
than at the other two universities. Scientists 
there were less likely than those at the other 
two universities to devote more than 25 per 
cent of their time to research. They were 


40 Pelz, op. cdt., p. 28. 

ti Melvin Tumin, “Some Principles of Stracifica~ 
tion: A Critical Analysis,” in Lewis A. Cose> and 
Bernard Rosenberg (eds.), Sociological Tkeory, 
New York: Macmillan, 1957, p. 430. 

42 Forty-seven per cent of the scientists at the 
state university spent more than 25 per zeat of 
their time on research, compared with 70 per cent 
of the scientists at the other two univecsities 
(2=5.86, 1 df, p<.02). 
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also more likely to have considered other 
kinds of careers, since receiving their Ph.D. 
degrees.** A biologist at the state university 
who had been trained at a major university 
noted important differences in the atmos- 
pheres of the two institutions: 


I.don’t find the stimulation here that I found 
there and it is not as competitive. There it 
was a day and night operation in some areas. 
Research is done here and some of it is very 
good but the majority are not too intensive. 
They don’t work Sekis and nights. 


Since the distribution of recognition is re- 
lated both to academic affiliation and to 
productivity, the interaction between these 
three variables has important implications 
for the motivation of scientists at major and 
minor universities, and I shall turn to this 
three-way relationship now. 


RECOGNITION, PRODUCTIVITY, AND 
ACADEMIC AFFILIATION 


Previous studies have found that later 
eminence is associated with the prestige of 
the institution from which the scientist re- 
ceived his doctorate,“ but in this sample, 
recognition was related only to the prestige 
of scientists’ current academic affiliations 
(see Table 8). Although respondents who 
had attended major graduate schools were 
mest likely to be located at the major uni- 
versity, current academic affiliation was a 
mare important factor than prestige of grad- 
uate school (see Table 9). Having attended 
a major graduate school did not improve a 
scientist’s chances of receiving recognition, 
if he was currently located at a minor uni- 
versity, though chances of recognition were 
very good for the few graduates of minor 
universities now at the major university. 

These figures suggest that the major uni- 
versities send their less talented graduates 
to minor schools, and that a major university 
selects the more talented individuals from 
the ranks of those who attended minor uni- 
versities, as the high likelihood of winning 


*3 Forty-seven per cent of the scientists at the 
state university had considered other kinds of 
careers, compared with 22 per cent of the scien- 
tists at the other two universities (x*=-9.10, 1 df, 
p<Ol). 

#Berelson, op. ct., p. 109; Caplow and McGee, 
op. cib, p. 225. 

4 See footnote 37. 
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Major 
University 
Recognition 
High 58% 
Low 42 
Total 100 
N) (55) 


x°=15.38, 2 df, p<.01 





Current Academic Affiliation 
High Minor Low Minor 
University University 
35% 17% 
65 83 
100 100 
(31) (35) 


* Includes only respondents who had their PE.D.s more than five years. None of those who had re- 
celved their Ph.D.’s in the last five years had achieved recognition. (See footnote 22.) 


recognition in this group indicates. Other 
explanations must also be considered. Since 
scientific rewards are allocated by scientists 
rather than by institutions, an important 
factor in determining whether or not a sci- 
entist receives recognition is his visibility to 
his colleagues outside his university. Location 
at a major school may increase a scientist’s 
visibility to others in his discipline, through 
his contacts with eminent senior scientists 
in the major-university setting,*® and the 
mere fact that he has a position at a major 
university may enhance his work in the eyes 
of his colleagues. Presumably, too, high 
productivity attracts the attention of fellow 
scientists. 

Although the very productive were most 
likely to have won the highest honors,*” 


46 More than 15 years ago, Visher expressed 
doubt as to the objectivity involved in selecting 
members of the National Academy of Sciences. He 
listed as an important requirement for election: 
“the possession of at least two influential friends 
in the section of the Academy which must first 
approve of his election, friends who are actively 
working for his election. Without such support, a 
man has almost no chance of election.” Op. cit., 
p. 4. . 

4? Fifty-six per cent of the highly productive 


highly productive scientists at the major uni- 
versity were more likely to have won recog- 
nition than highly productive scientists at 
a lesser school (Table 10). The latter were, 
in fact, no more likely to win recognition 
than unproductive men at the major school. 
Evidently, productivity did not make the 
scientist as visible to his colleagues in his 
discipline as did a position at a major 
university. 

Some scientists, especially those from the 
best schools, were the students of eminent 
professors and were probably brought into 
contact, while they were students, with im- 
portant members of their specialties at sci- 
entific meetings and conferences and during 
informal visits. Men who had been students , 
of eminent sponsors did not report frequent 
contacts with other members of their special- 
ties more often than did students of other 
men, but students of eminent teachers were 
more likely than others to have received 
recognition (see Table 11). Perhaps their 
sponsors brought their work to the atten- 





sclentists had won recognition compared with 30 
per cent of the less productive (x7=8.83, 1 df, 


p<.01). 


Taste 9. RECOGNITION BY Current AcapeMic AFFILIATION AND PRESTIGE of GRADUATE SCHOOL 

















Current Academic Affiliation 
Major University Minor University 
Prestige of Graduate School Prestige of Graduate School 
Top 12 Other Top 12 Other 
Schools Schools Schools Schools 
Se a St es i Se 
Recognition i 
High 56% 159% 30% 24% 
Low 44 25 70 76 
Total 100 100 100 100 
N) (41) ( 8) (30) (34) 


x°=13.70, 3 df, p<.01 
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TABLE 10. RECOGNITION BY PRODUCTIVITY AFDS®CURRENT ACADEMIC AFFILIATION 


Current Academic Affiliation 
Major University Minor University 
Productivity Productivity 
High Low High Low 
Recognition 

High 67% 40% 44% 25% 
Low . 33 60 56 75 
Total 100 100 100 100 

(27) (25) (18) (51) 


N) 
x*=12.57, 3 df, p<.01 


tion of important colleagues even taough 
as students they did not have much personal 
contact with these eminent figures. 

No matter where the eminent sponsor was 
located, his students were more likely to 
have won recognition (Table 12). Eninent 


TABLE 11. RECOGNITION BY PRESTIGE OF SFONSOR 





Prestige of Sponsor 
High Low 
Recognition 
49% 28% 
Low 51 72 
Total 100 100 
(65) (50) 


N) 
x'=35.30, 1 df, p<.05 





sponsors also helped former students now 
located at a minor university (see Table 13), 
but recognition was more likely to ccme to 
those at the major university, regardless of 
the sponsor’s prestige. Relatively unp-oduc- 
tive scientists were also more likely to win 
recognition if they had had eminent sponsors, 
but high productivity won recognition with- 
out an eminent sponsor (see Table 14). 


The three variables—productivity, aca- 
demic affiliation, and prestige of sponsor— 
can now be assessed in terms of their rela- 
tive effects on a scientist’s chances of obtain- 
ing recognition. A scientist is more likely 
to gain recognition from high productivity 
then from his sponsor’s prestige, and from 
affiliation with a major university more than 
from productivity. 

Location at a major university may lead 
to recognition either because it casts a “halo” 
over a man’s work or because it provides 
contacts with eminent scientists. The latter 
hypothesis is favored by evidence of an alter- 
nate route to recognition. Some informants 
stressed the importance of working for a 
substantial period in one area as a means 
of enhancing one’s reputation. Thus a biolo- 
gist expressed regret at not having focused 
his work more narrowly. He said: 


My work has been too broadly organized to 
make an impact. I map out the general idea 
end let someone else finish it. Work which 
makes an impact pursues a problem very 
intensively. It has one sharply defined aim. 


Indeed, respondents who reported conti- 
nuity in their research interests proved more 


Taste 12. RECOGNITION BY PRESTIGE or GRADUATE SCHOOL AND PRESTIGE or SPONSOR 


Top 12 
Universities 

Prestige of Sponsor 

High Low 
Recognition 
50% 36% 

Low 50 64 

Total 100 100 
) (48) (22) 


N 
X =8.20, 3 df, p<.05 


Prestige of Graduate School 


Other 
Universities 
Prestige of Sponsor 
High Low 


50% 

50 
100 
(16) 


17% 
83 


100 
(24) 
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TABLE 13. Recoonrrion BY CURREN? ACADEMIC AFFILIATION AND PRESTIGE oF SPONSOR 








Major 
University 
Prestige of Sponsor 
High Low 
Recognition 
High 58% 53% 
Low 42 47 
Total 100 100 
(N) (36) (15) 


7719.75, 3 df, p<.01 


likely to have won recognition (see Table 
15).48 Of course, this correlation could be 
interpreted in two different ways. A man 
who is successful with a particular type of 
research is most likely to continue it; on the 
other hand, continuity in research, contact 
with colleagues outside one’s own university 
and recognition were associated.** Perhaps 
scientists whose work is continuous are more 
likely to come into contact with colleagues 
who are in a position to confer scientific 
rewards. 

Recognition was associated with continuity 
in research, regardless of the prestige of the 
scientist’s sponsor, but this relationship was 
affected by institutional affiliation. Conti- 


48 In Tables 15 and 16, scientists who reported 
continuity in their work stemming from graduate 
school training are classified as “Pre-Ph.D. Con- 
tinuity;” those who said that their work developed 
continuity after they had obtained their degrees, 
as “Post-Ph.D. Continuity ;” and those who shifted 
from one area of research to another, either fre- 
quently or at one or two points in their careers, 
as “Discontinuity.” 

49 This table was significant at the .10 level, but 
the question concerning contact with colleagues 
outside the university was not asked of all re- 
spondents. 


Current Academic Affiliation 
Minor 
University 
Prestige of Sponsor 
High Low 
37% 18% 
63 82 
100 100 
(30) (34) 


nuity was related to recognition at the minor 
universities but not at the major university 
(see Table 16). This suggests that continuity 
may be a means whereby scentists at minor 
universities make contact with eminent sci- 
entists and thus improve their chances of 
obtaining recognition. Scientists at major 
universities have more contact with eminent 
scientists and can therefore shift from one 
line of research to another without jeopardiz- 
ing their opportunities for recognition. It 
may also be easier for them to obtain the 
cooperation of an eminent man in a new 
area, as the following statement by a biolo- 
gist at the major university suggests: 


‘For many years, there was no change in my 
research but recently I shifted to biochemical 
work which involves different problems, 
techniques, and concepts. I was very intrigued 
by an important advance in genetics and 
decided to go into it. I persuaded Dr. 
ele we T to come here to help me. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


1. Graduates of major universities were 
more likely to be highly productive than 
graduates of minor universities. 


TABLE 14. RECOGNITION BY PRODUCTIVITY AND PRESTIGE OF RESPONDENT'S SPONSOR 














Prestige of Sponsor 
Hi Low 
Productivity Productivity 
High Low High Low 
Recognition 

High 58% 38% 19% 20% 
Low 42 62 30 80 
Total 100 100 109 100 
(N) (31) (34) (10) (40) 


x7= 14.64, 3 df, p<.01 
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Taste 15, RECOGNITION sy CONTINUITY 











oF 
Continuity of Research * 
Post-Ph.D. 
Pre-Ph.D. Continuity 
Continuity or Discontinuity 
Recognition 
High 52% 2990 
Low 48 71 
Total 100 100 
(60) (63) 


(N) 
727.51, 1 df, p<.01 





* Based on the questions: “During your entire 
career, how much continuity would you say there 
has been in your work? Since you obtained your 
degree what changes have taken place in your 
research interests?” 


2, Although scientists teaching at the 
major university were more productive than 
scientists at the minor universities, having 
attended a major graduate school had more 
effect on a scientist’s later productivity than 
current location at the major university. 

3. Former students of eminent sponsors 
were more likely to be highly productive 
than students of other scientists. 

4, From these findings it follows that a 
student’s talent is more important in de- 
termining productivity than the prestige of 
his academic affiliation or that of his spon- 
sor. The best students are selected by the 
best graduate schools, the best of these are 
selected for training by top scientists, and 
from this highly selected group come the next 
generation’s most productive scientists. 

5. The lower productivity of Ph.D. grad- 
uates of minor universities, compared with 
that of graduates of major universities, 
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among scientists located at minor universi- 
ties, suggests that graduates of minor uni- 
versities were trained by less prestigious and 
presumably less productive -sponsors and 
therefore were less likely to have become in- 
volved in a productive research area or to 
have had an appropriate model of the op- 
timal way to proceed in developing a re- 
seerch program. Moreover, scientists who had 
not developed a strong research interest 
in graduate school seemed to depend heavily 
on the research opportunities and intellectual 
stimulation available in their academic 
settings, and the minor universities offered 
less of both resources than the major uni- 
versity did. In addition, motivation for sci- 
entific work seemed to be based on a desire 
foz institutional rewards among scientists 
at the state university and, to a lesser extent, 
at the small private university, but a desire 
for more general scientific recognition, at 
the major university. Scientific motivation 
based on institutional rewards was not only 
less intense but was sometimes coupled 
with resentment toward administrative pres- 
sures to undertake research. 

6. Scientific recognition was related to the 
prestige of the scientist’s current academic 
afiiliation. Three possible interpretations of 
this finding are: (a) Recognition is related 
ta achievement. (b) A scientist’s position at 
a major university places a “halo” over his 
work so that it may look better to his col- 
leagues than it actually is. (c) Recognition 
depends on visibility to colleagues outside a 
scientists’ own university, and visibility can 
be enhanced either by productivity or by 
contacts with eminent colleagues. The evi- 
dence suggests that contacts with scientists 


Taste 16. RECOGNITION BY CONTINUITY or RESEARCH AND Current ACADEMIC AFFILIATION 





Current Academic Affiliation 
4 Major Minor 
University University 
Type of Continuity Type of Continuity 
Post-Ph.D. Post-Ph.D. 
Pre-Ph.D. Continuity or Pre-Ph.D. Continuity or 
Continuity Discontinuity Continuity Discontinuity 
Recognition 
Hi 54% 60% 4496 17% 
Low 46 40 56 83 
Total 100 100 100 100 
(N) (35) (20) (25) (41) 


x°=15.61, 3 df, p<.01 
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outside his own university have the most 
effect on a scientist’s chances for recognition. 

Although the data lend themselves to 
various interpretations, they do not permit 
a conclusive explanation of the high cor- 
relations between academic setting and both 
productivity and recognition. On the one 
hand, these findings favor an elitist view of 
scientific activity. Price has shown that the 
majority of scientific work is performed by 
a relatively small number of scientists”? and 
these data indicate that the most talented 
students trained at the best graduate schools 


50 Price, loc. cit. 
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by the most eminent teachers are most likely 
to become and to remain highly productive. 
On the other hand, the data may reflect a 
pattern of scientific activity that is rapidly 
changing. In the past 10 or 15 years, fed- 
eral funds for scientific research have become 
available to an increasing number of univer- 
sities, augmenting the amount and presum- 
ably the quality of research conducted in 
these institutions. As these schools become 
more strongly committed to and involved in 
research programs, the productivity and rec- 
ognition of their faculties may approach the 
pattern now characteristic of the major uni- 
versities. 


DEMOTION IN INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT * 


Freep H. GOLDNER 
Graduate School of Business, Columbia University 


Organizations must balance the inducements offered by success against the loss of motivation 
caused by failure. An examination of the management of one large industrial corporation pro- 
vides examples of the personal and organizational mechanisms that are used to make de- 
motions socially acceptable. Members generally accept the possibility of demotion because 
the movement of personnel is ambiguous and because a promotion subsequent to demotion 
is possible. Ambiguity arises from the absence of clear lines of authority characteristic of 
contemporary industrial organisations. Study of this corporation also indicates that organi- 
tational growth may be motivated by members’ needs as well as by economic considerations. 
Justaposition of the incentives offered by success and the fear of failure suggests that strati- 
fied societies must include alternative unstratified systems. 


problem of maintaining standards of 

behavior without destroying motiva- 
tion or causing alienation. They must bal- 
ance the inducement offered by the promise 
of success through upward mobility against 
the fear of failure invoked by the threat of 
downward mobility. Discussions of mobility 
in society have treated success and failure as 
separate issues, emphasizing on the one hand 
the functions of stratification systems in mo- 
tivating people to fill important roles,* and, 


(Q riem ot like societies, face a 


*I am indebted to David Caplovitz for invaluable 
suggestions and demands. I also wish to thank R. R. 
Ritti and Thomas Scheff for comments on an earlier 
version. This is a revised version of a paper pre- 
sented at the annual meetings of the American So- 
ciological Association, August, 1963. 

1 For a discussion of such inducements, see James 
G. March and Herbert A. Simon, Organisations, 
New York: John Wiley, 1958, p. 99. 

2 Kingsley Davis and Wilbert E. Moore, “Some 
Principles of Stratification,” American Sociological 


on the other, the role of downward mobility, 
uncertainty of success, and failure to reach 
culturally defined goals in producing deviant 
bebavior.? 

But in analyzing organizations, if not 
societies,* success and failure cannot be 


Review, 10 (1945), pp. 242-249. For later versions 
of this argument see Wilbert E. Moore, “But Some 
are More Equal Than Others,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 28 (1963), pp. 13-18, and Melvin 
Tumin, “On Inequality,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 28 (1963), pp. 19-26. 4 

8 Robert K. Merton describes the deviance pro- 
duced by failure to reach culturally defined goals 
in Social Theory and Social Structure, Glencoe, T.: 
The Free Press, 1957, Ch. 4. For discussions of the 
relation between politically deviant behavior and 
downward mobility or uncertainty of success see 
Daniel Bell (ed.), The Radical Right, Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1964, Chs. 1-4, 
13, 14. Bruno Bettelheim and Morris Janowitz re- 
late downward mobility to other types of deviant 
behavior in Social Change and Prejudice, New 
York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1964, pp. 29-34. 

*¥or example, people are assigned responsibility 
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treated separately. The narrower boundaries 
of organizations and the precariousness of 
their existence make more crucial the prob- 
lem of maintaining standards of behavior 
without alienating participants or destroying 
their motivation. One organizational incum- 
bent frequently succeeds at the expense of 
another.® And to maintain standards of per- 
formance organizations occassionally must 
eliminate incompetent incumbents through 
such mechanisms as discharge and demotion.® 

Unless organizations can legitimize fail- 
ure, then, or at least a significant proportion 
of it, they risk deviant acts or withdrawal 
on the part of the participants. My purpose 
in this paper is to explore some of the ways 





for managing systems of stratification in organiza- 
tions but not in societies. 

5 The bulk of the work previously devoted to 
career mobility within organizations has dealt with 
problems of turnover or succession and not with 
patterns of mobility or associated organizational 
adaptations. Among the exceptional attempts to deal 
with career mobility rather than succession are: 
Bernard Levenson, “Bureaucratic Succession” (de- 
spite its title) in Amitai Etzioni (ed.), Complex 
Organizations, New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, 1961, pp. 362-395, and Norman H. Martin 
and Anselm L, Strauss, “Patterns of Mobility Within 
Industrial Organizations,” in W. Lloyd Warner and 
Norman H. Martin (eds.), Industrial Man, New 
York: Harper, 1959, pp. 85-101. Examples of studies 
of succession include: Alvin W. Gouldner, Patterns 
of Industrial Bureaucracy, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1954; Oscar Grusky, “Corporate Size, Bureaucrati- 
zation, and Managerial Succession,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, 67 (1961), pp. 261-269; and 
Robert H. Guest, “Managerial Succession,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, 68 (1962), pp. 41-54. 

Space limitations preclude consideration here of 
the important issues pertaining to strivers vs, non- 
strivers. See, for example, Charles H. Coates and 
Roland J. Pellegrin, “Executives and Supervisors: 
Contrasting Definitions of Career Success,” Admin- 
istrative Science Quarterly, 1 (1957), pp. 506-517. 

8For a list of various kinds of demotion see 
Douglas M. More, “Demotion,” Social Problems, 9 
(1962), pp. 213-221. Levenson, of. cit., also deals 
with this issue. Demotion has received little atten- 
tion although most case studies that deal with man- 
agement include references to demotion. Gouldner, 
op. cit., p. 61, discusses the demotion of Bill Day. 
See also Melville Dalton, Men Who Manage, New 
York: John Wiley, 1959, pp. 170-172 and p. 65. 
Evidence of demotion in Russian industry is pro- 
vided by Joseph S. Berliner, Factory and Manager 
in the USSR, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1957, p. 48, and Theodore Caplow and Reece J. 
McGee discuss it in a non-industrial setting in 
The Academic Marketplace, New York: Science 
Editions, 1961. pp. 51-52. 
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in which organizations make demotion so- 
cially acceptable. The materials are drawn 
from a case study of the management of a 
large, rapidly growing industrial organiza- 
tion (currently over 50,000 employees) with 
facilities throughout the country in man- 
ufacturirg, research, and sales, The firm 
manufaccures many different but related 
products, and consequently, like similar 
companies, it is characterized by somewhat 
vague and overlapping lines of authority. 
The data come largely from interviews 
conducted with 70 managers and executives 
and from unhindered observations of these 
mean and other management personnel in their 
dzy-to-cay activities over a period of 14 
months. The 70 managers and executives 
were located in two divisions of the company. 
They imclude the operating head of each 
division and the executives on two levels 


_ directly below him at headquarters. In one 


of the divisions men on the next two lower 
levels cf management, both located in the 
field, were included.” The lowest level of 
management represented by the respondents 
was classified by the company as second-line 
managerial. Salesmen report directly to them, 
and at least one first-line service manager 
also reports to them. At a later point, the 
field work was supplemented by a question- 
naire administered to a sample of 343 exec- 
utives and managers in all the divisions and 
functional areas of the company.§ 


OPPOSING PRESSURES 


To meet competition, organizations must 
establish standards of performance. And the 
pursui: of excellence tends to create an in- 
tense internal competition in which each man- 
ager and executive must continually compete 
for his position with those below him. Under 
this system, merely adequate performance is 


TIn one division all the men on the three top 
levels were interviewed; in the other, five of the top 
17 executives were omitted because of scheduling 
difficulties. Among the field group, all those report- 
ing directly to headquarters were interviewed. On 
the next lower level interviews were carried out with 
a randem sample of 32 from a total of 180, stratified 
by geographical location and numbers of employees. 

8 Th 343 respondents who returned the question- 
naire ~epresented 90 per cent of a ten per cent 
random sample of this universe, which included the 
same -evels of management that were included in 
the interviews. 
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insufficient. As one executive® put it: “We 
have a problem with people who are ade- 
quate, when you have others who could do 
an outstanding job.” Carried to an extreme 
such a system results in insecurity and high 
turnover. 

The pressure toward intense competition 
among the members of the organization pro- 
duces a counter-pressure—the need for sta- 
bility and security—which increases with the 
average age and length of service of mana- 
gers and executives.° Management gen- 
erally, and in this firm in particular, is in- 
clined to take care of those who have 
contributed so much to the organization in 
the past. Given some minimal degree of ef- 
ficiency, this pressure tends to produce a 
situation in which managers are permitted 
to remain as long as they perform adequately. 
Typical is one manager’s comment about 
another below him: 


Tve worked with him a year to save him. 
Some guys you bust your butt to help—maybe 
to the point of hurting the business instead 
of being hard hearted. Plus, when you get to 
be a business this big, just because our busi- 
ness changes we don’t take a guy and put 
him in something he can’t do. 


A harder line is taken by those starting 
out in management and by those at the top, 
who are under heavy pressure to maintain 
specific profit levels. Those on the way up 
soon become dissatisfied with low rates of de- 
motion, as one such manager indicates: 


The main complaint I have with the division 
at the branch and district manager level is 
we have less adequate management than we 
could have. You have to lay the blame on 
headquarters. In the other division they 
cut throats as fast as they turn around. This 
is the way it’s going to have to be in this 
division. 


®T shall use the terms “executive” to refer to those 
at headquarters operations involved in the deviston- 
making process as it affects large segments of the 
organization, and “manager” to refer to those lo- 
cated in the field. 

10 The organization is a relatively new one that 
has grown rapidly. Only recently have older men 
become a significant portion of management. 

11 A similar conflict is taking place in the society 
` at large, between the need for a higher economic 
growth rate, which requires acceptance to all tech- 
nological innovations, and the consequent displace- 
ment of employees. Technological innovations seem 
to have been given priority, so that dissension is 
primarily between the private and public sectors of 
the economy with.respect to responsibility for re- 
training and reallocating the displaced workers. 
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Perhaps the classic example of the open 
and continuously competitive type of system 
to which this man refers is in professional 
athletics. The boxer must meet all challeng- 
ers. The football player’s job is threatened 
by each new crop of recruits, But even here, 
mechanisms are developed to protect the in- 
cumbents. The champion boxer may be able 
to stall for such long periods of time that 
boxing associations find it necessary to issue 
ultimata. Veteran footbell players devise 
ways to put rookies “in their place.” 

Movement in the direction of relying 
solely on criteria of excellence creates a 
number of problems fcr the organization. 
The harder line adds a burden of personal 
risk and pressure to higher positions that 
must be compensated in some manner, to 
enhance managers’ willingness to assume the 
responsibilities of certain positions. Perhaps 
the greatest threat to organizational effective- 
ness in this type of structure is that it will 
create an atsmophere of fear, leading de- 
cision makers to prefer conservative alter- 
natives, 

Movement toward accepting “adequate” 
performance at the expense of excellence also 
creates problems for the organization. Not 
only is efficiency apt to decline, but dissat- 
isfaction may spread among those in the 
lower echelons who resent the lack of op- 
portunities to move up, especially when those 
above are thought to be inferior. As one ex- 
ecutive put it: 

If there is someone in management who isn’t 

pulling his weight, then it is unfair to the 

multitude of people. There are so many 
people vying for so few jobs. 


In the context of these opposing pres- 
sures——one favoring a competitive system 
based on the norm of excellence and the 
other favoring criteria of adequate perform- 
ance—the organization must cope with fail- 
ure and the task of maintaining efficiency. 

This company rarely exerts its right to 
discharge management personnel, relying 
instead on the less severe mechanism of 
demotion. Not one of our respondents ever 
indicated a fear of being discharged from the 
company, although many were concerned 
about their positions within it. Demotion, in 
turn, is made more tolerable because a sec- 
ond company practice is te promote from 
within. These managers and executives had 
already performed satisfactorily, or better, at 
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a lower level in the organization. One ex- 
ecutive offered: “Having been successful 
enough to get the job, I wouldn’t feel I was 
an utter disgrace for having failed on the 
job.” A manager summed up a more gen- 
eral feeling: 
No one is getting fired if his intent is right. 
This is damn important. We are all stock- 
holders and all of us have chosen this com- 
pany as a career company and some of us 
have passed a point of no return, If we get 
fired, where do we go? 


I have no firm evidence, but comments 
like these suggest that extreme anxiety is 
alleviated by combining employment secur- 
ity with uncertainty of position, while at 
the same time personnel are motivated to 
produce, to remain flexible, and to innovate. 
If employment security were at stake the 
pressure would be to work hard but also 
to “play it safe,” and security of both em- 
ployment and position would weaken in- 
centives to produce and innovate. 

The point of balance between security and 
efficiency required in this kind of profit- 
seeking industrial firm is different from that 
required in other kinds of organizations or 
even in some of the professional units within 
this organization. For example, universities 
explicitly provide tenure an do not have a 
complex series of officers within which to 
move faculty members. Since personnel are 
expected to “produce” innovative and chal- 
lenging research, which may threaten the 
status quo, the balance point. must be such 
as to provide as much security as possible to 
the incumbents. Thus, having proved his 
competence a man does not have to compete 
with these below. Without this security, re- 
searchers, teachers and scholars might find 
it difficult to hold ideas at odds with those 
currently fashionable or to develop new 
ones, 


ACCEPTING DEMOTION 


One of the most important findings in this 
study was that these management employees 
accept the real possibility of a demotion in 
their career. They saw demotion as a normal 


12 For a fictional account of the results of a sys- 
tem where professors, to hold their positions, must 
periodically meet any challenger from below in a 
competitive examination see George J. Stigler, “An 
Academic Episode,” AAUP Bulletin, 33 (1947), pp. 
661-665. 
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part of their future. They envisaged a 
fairly standard mobility curve that ascended, 
leveled off for a while, and then descended 
slightly. One statement by a manager illus- 
trates this view: 


If I don’t move up I will eventually move 
backward. There is no standing still. poe 
place along the line the curve is gone 

start downward—of effort and pr oe 
on my part. If I am here ten years from now, 
I would be better off out of here in some- 
thing else before they give me a fast slip on 
a banana peel. I’m not criticizing the com- 
pany. It is the type of organization that en- 
ables us to earn as much as we do and peak 
cut. The average industrial climate in Amer- 
ica has a peak earning after 55. 


Those in sales management, still com- 
pensated by some form of commission. plan, 
ate in an especially difficult situation. Their 
Taste 1. Views OF THER CHANCES OF DEMOTION 

EXPRESSED BY 70 EXECUTIVES AND MANAGERS 

IN INTERVIEWS 
(in percentages) 








Chances of 


Headquarters District Local 
Demotion Executives Managers Managers 
Good Chance 63 64 59 
No Chante 8 7 3 
Uncertain, or 
demotion not 
discussed 29 29 38 
Total 100 100 100 
N) (24) (14) (32) 


earnings curve may decline sharply at its 
end, since commission earnings generally ex- 
ceed the straight salary earnings of others 
in management.'8 

Most important, the culture of the organ- 
ization encompasses a belief in the normality, 
almost the inevitability, of demotion. Sixty- 
three per cent of the executives who were in- 
terviewed at headquarters foresaw the pos- 
sibility. (See Table 1.) Their attitude is best 
expressed by the one who reported: 


In my circumstances, you have to be stupid 
not to look to the future and not to have a 
philosophy about it. For a man to be in it 


18 Careers with early peak earnings are also ex- 
emplified by professional athletes who must enter 
another field before 40 and thereafter seldom equal 
their earnings as athletes. A crucial difference be- 
tween sports and business, however, is that athletes 
expect their earnings to peak out early. In addition, 
when an athlete enters a new field his reference 
group changes. No stigma is attached to the Joss 
of a physical ability through age. 
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and not develop a philosophy about moving 
up or down—he would be a nut. 


The view of headquarters from the field re- 

inforces this image. Witness this observa- 

tion by a field manager: 
I like this job and realize it isn’t a lifetime 
one and I will have to go either up or down. 
From what I gather in looking at [head- 
quarters’] assignments, you have every op- 
portunity to peak out at 45 to 50. You have 
every opportunity to fall on your head. 
Realistically for 99 per cent it does peak out. 


The survey of 343 managers and executives 
also idicates that demotion is considered a 
normal phenomenon. The respondents were 


asked to indicate the probability of their 
being demoted sometime in their career on 
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The interviewees also point out that a be- 
lief in the possibility of demotion makes in- 
dividuals within the organization more flex- 
ible and consequently more inclined to take 
risks: 
If you have this attitude you’re a better 
Manager and you're not afraid of the future. 
A guy who at 50 is solely dependent on [the 
company] and has no money saved develops 
into thé greatest yes man in the business. He 
can’t afford to step on toes or to be canned. 


Somewhat surprisingly, the questionnaire 
data indicate no clear relation between per- 
ceived chances of promotion and those of 
demotion. Individuals who see no chance of 
being demoted and individuals who see a 
good chance of being demoted do not differ 


TABLE 2. CHANCES OF DEMOTION AS SEEN BY SURVEY RESPONDENTS 





(N==343) 
What are the chances 
that sometime in your 
career in [this company] 
you might be demoted? 
No chance Extremely 
at all: good chance: 
Scale 
0 1-2 3—4 5 6-7 8-9 10 Total 
Percentage ` 
8 23 22 25 10 8 4 100 


an 1l-point scale ranging from zero (no 
chance at all) to ten (extremely good 
chance). Forty-seven per cent of them see 
at least a pretty good chance for their own 
demotion, responding in the 5-to-10 point 
range. (See Table 2.) 

Even managers who are certain they will 
continue to move up become strangely am- 
bivalent over the possibility of going the 
other way: 


Your replacement is always around the corner. 
You can’t just sit back but have to stay on 
the stick. I’ve never thought of going down- 
ward. I certainly realize the possibility al- 
ways exists but I have no intention of going 
in that direction. 

or: 


Leveling off hasn’t entered my mind. I don’t 
feel I have reached the limits of my abilities 
or desires. It will be reached some day but 
not necessarily. Our corporation is not famous 
for letting people grow old in their job. 


in the chances they see for a promotion in 
the near future. (See Table 3.) The absence 
of an inverse relation between perceived 
chances of promotion and demotion is fur- 
ther evidence that acceptance of demotion 
is culturally supported, making it possible 
to entertain simultaneously the possibilities 
of future success and failure. 

Acceptance of demotion is due largely to 
mobility patterns throughout the organiza- 
tion, and these patterns, in turn, arise from 
a number of organizational and personal con- 
ditions, Some may be unique to this organi- 
zation or at least to its present situation. I 
shall deal with these conditions in the re- 
mainder of this paper. 


ORGANIZATIONAL ADAPTATIONS 


Mechanisms for Obscuring Demotions, 
One of the chief devices by which the organ- 
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TABLE 3. CHANCES OF Promotion Accorpins TO CHANCES OF DEMOTION 
(in percentages) 








Chances of Promotion within Next Two Years 


No Chance 
Chances of ; at all: 
Future Demotion (0) 1-2 
None at all 16 4 
(0 on scale} 
Some Chance 2 15 
(1-5 on scale) 
Good Chance 1 18 
(6-10 on scale) 


ization copes with the potential strairs of 
demotion is to cloak the demotion in a z00d 
deal of ambiguity. By reducing the visibil- 
ity of demotions the organization softens 
their potentially disruptive features.14 Con- 
tributing to this ambiguity is constant move- 
‘ment through positions (especially leteral 
movement) which prevents individuals from 
clearly identifying a move as a demotion. 

That expectations of lateral movement 
are part of the organizational culture can be 
seen in Table 4. These data show that man- 
agers and executives are just as prone 10 ex- 
pect lateral movement as promotion. Gues- 
sing whether a move was a demotion, a pro- 
motion, or a lateral is one of the common 
forms of gossip in this company. A move 
that caused a great deal of discussion in- 
volved a high executive who was replaced, 


14 For a discussion of functionally optimam de- 
grees of visability see Merton, of. cit, pp. 41-353. 


Extremely 

‘Good Chance: 
3—4 5 6-7 8-9 10 Total(N) 
8 20 8 24 20 100 (25) 
12 24 18 21 9 101 (244) 
15 7 21 22 16 100 (73) 


givea a temporary assignment, and a few 
months later assigned to a position that re- 
ported directly to his successor. The discus- 
sion centered upon the novelty of such an 
obv:ous demotion, and the conjecture among 
discussants was that the individual must 
hav2 requested the move. “The company 
wouldn’t force such a thing.” 

Some moves are so ambiguous that ob- 
servers mistakenly interpret them as demo- 
tions, or the “demoted” man may fail to 
recognize his loss of status or that others 
define his move as a demotion. This ambi- 
guity was vividly demonstrated during a 
discussion between myself and a company 
executive. The executive received a phone 
call from a recently demoted friend who 
sought advice. After closing the call he 
turned in astonishment: the caller had said 
he was asking for advice because he knew 
the executive had been through a demotion. 


TABLE 4. CHANCZS OF PROMOTION AND OF LATERATS 
(N=342) 








Scale 


Extremely 
good chance: 


6-7 8-9 10 Total 


What are the chances 
thet you will be promoted 
within the next tvo years? 


Percentage 


14 12 20 


18 21 il 99 


‘What are the chances 
that you will make a 
lateral move sometime 
in the future? 


Percentage 


10 19 17 27 15 100 
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The executive then recounted all his moves, 
maintaining that none of them was a demo- 
tion as far as he was concerned. 

Organizational participants recognize this 
pattern of ambiguity. In the words of one 
manager who was afraid he might soon be 
demoted: 


If it broke over [a particular issue] they 
would demote me and I would take it and 
go along with it. I wouldn’t like it. It would 
be a bitter pill wouldn’t it? PU say one thing. 
There is tio set pattern [of demotion] in this 
company. That is for sure. I think this is 
good. I think it is real flexible. 


The ambiguity of moves is in part due to 
the changing structure of large American in- 
dustrial corporations generally. In many 
organizations clear-cut lines of authority no 
longer exist, nor are positions arranged in a 
clear hierarchial line that leaves no doubt 
of the status of each one. Boundaries of 
responsibility overlap and are in a constant 
state of flux.25 

Ambiguity is fostered not only by diver- 
sification but also by company growth result- 
ing in the creation of many new jobs and 
positions, and in most divisions of this 
company growth has been considerable. In 
divisions that have not grown, managers 
feel more insecure about their future. One 
manager posed the problem in referring to 
the opportunities in another division: 

No one has told me what will happen [in my 


future] just like I can’t tell the salesman. ‘We 
don’t have the laterals the other division has. 


Growth may be encouraged in the first 
place by attempts to deal with demotion. 
Organizational expansion occurs not only to 
meet production or profit goals, but also 
to meet personnel “needs.” Providing for 
employees’ ambitions and cushioning the 
failure of those demoted leads to the creation 
of new positions in the organization. An 
executive brought this out in discussing the 
reasons for the search for new products: 


15 Seventy per cent of the survey respondents re- 
sponded in the 6-10 range on a 0-10 (extremely 
false to extremely true) scale to the statement, 
“There is much overlapping responsibility in the 
company.” An account of these conditions as en- 
countered in the study of one particular manage- 
ment function is presented in Fred H. Goldner, 
“Industrial Relations and the Organization of Man- 
agement,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, 1961, pp. 13-51. 
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In broadening the base there will be places 
for men who can no longer run as salesmen 
or manager but who have something to con- 
tribute. There are many branch managers in 
the other division who moved into staff jobs. 
They are paid fine salaries but not the pres- 
sure of a branch office. Now in our division 
we don’t have this. 


Organizational expansion in response to the 
motivational needs of personnel might be 
called personnel-directed growth, or better 
still—organizational “lebensraum”—— as dis- 
tinct from market directed growth produced 
by increased demand for the organization’s 
goods and services and from diversification 
prompted by financial stability. 

If the number of available positions ceases 
to grow, alternative mechanisms for creat- 
ing ambiguity about moves are still avail- 
able. Moving managers who are obviously 
“on the way up” into the same jobs as per- 
sons who are thought to be on the way down 
increases ambiguity. As a result the job 
itself offers no cue to onlookers as to the 
incumbent’s true status. 

One division of the company had uti- 
lized one of its geographical locations to 
“retire” men who could no longer meet the - 
standards of excellence, only to run into 
trouble when it became known as a “dumping 
ground.” The effectiveness of that operation 
was essentially destroyed until the organi- 
zation started to send men on the way up 
to the same location, mixing them in with 
those who had been demoted.1® An old-timer 
who is sent there now may recognize this as 
2 demotion, but at least it is an effective 
cperation, not one where everyone has given 
up. Thus, filling similar positions with both 
successes and failures creates an intermediary 
level and cushions the shock of demotion. 
It provides a substitute for the special posi- 
tions that might be available in a growing 
and complex organization. 

Other techniques have also been used to 


18 Although this operating division of the com- 
pany was growing in size it still was Jess complex 
than other divisions and had no opportunity to cre- 
ate special positions. The location in question lent 
itself to experimentation because its market char- 
acteristics distinguished it from the others. Highly 
competent employees shunned it until it was made a 
distinct step toward promotion. Here the ambiguity 
was a function of executive decision and not in- 
herent in the nature of the work involved. 
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create ambiguity.17 Actions typically seen as 
rewards for success are also sometimes used 
to compensate for demotion, e.g. a “trip to 
Europe.” Managers sent for training outside 
the company included those being prepared 
for greater responsibilities and those who 
required a period away from the company 
to adjust to disappointments. Money is also 
used: “Some people are doing just as well 
in money so it [their demotion] is not. so 
bad.” 

Another major technique used to create an 
atmosphere of ambiguity and uncertainty 
might be called “zig-zag” mobility. This is 
the combination of a demotion with a sub- 
sequent promotion.'® The possibility cf sub- 
sequent promotions makes the adaptation 
process much easier for a demoted indi- 
vidual. Belief in the “zig-zag” pattern and 
acceptance of it has become part of the 
organizational value structure: over half 
(51 per cent) of the managers and executives 
surveyed saw more than a fair chance (5 to 
10 on the 0-10 scale) of moving back up 
for someone in their position who had been 
demoted. More important, this pattern helps 
set the climate for risk-taking. A marager 
who had undergone this kind of mobility 
related his experience: 

I never agreed it [my demotion] was « fair 

thing to begin with. I defended mysel7 too 

strongly perhaps. The thing that bothered me 
was there was no good reason. It was quite 

a decision to stay in the company. I pushed 

it all aside and five years later made District 

Manager. 

This “zig-zag” mobility is a natural phe- 
nomenon in a widely-dispersed diversified 
organization that contains many lines of 
“skill” and authority as well as a social 
acceptance of demotion.’ ` 


17 Some writers have taken strong issue with the 
presence of ambiguity in promotional systems. For 
a list of recommendations to reduce ambiguity in 
academic mobility, see Caplow and McGee, cp. ct., 
Ch. 11. 

18 Professional baseball offers a clear example of 
zig-zag mobility. Even though the teams are in 
constant contact with one another it is not unusual 
for a player to fail on one team and succeed on 
another. Players may also shift back and forth be- 
tween the major and minor leagues. The position 
of team manager ls most comparable to those in 
this study. A team manager released from one club 
is seen as a Hkely candidate for other teams, even 
those who finished higher in the standings. 

19 March and Simon, op. ch., p. 99, cover one a3- 
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Acceptance of decline as inevitable may 
be conditioned by the presence or absence 
of a base to which the incumbent can, return. 
As Weber pointed out, it: is easier for a 
lawyer to risk defeat in politics than it is 
for a large-scale entrepreneur.” It is to this 
lack of a base that a group of managers, 
discussing demotion, referred when they 
mentioned the insecurity felt by specialists 
who go into general management. With the 
rapid advances being made in most fields 
today a prolonged stay in general manage- 
ment leaves the ex-professional at a severe 
disadvantage if he must return to his spe- 
cialty. 

The Vagueness of Criteria for Advance- 
ment: The various mechanisms that obscure 
demotions, and so cushion their shock, also 
contribute to the vagueness of criteria for 
promotion. The absence of firm guides to 
advancement has both negative and positive 
consequences for the organization. One de- 
moted executive, looking back on his demo- 
tion, commented on this vagueness: 

The problem with him [the boss] was learn- 
ing what he wanted. Personally, I don’t look 
at this as a failure. I am learning how big 
business operates at this level [said sarcasti- 
cally]. If I had it to do over, I would not 
have been so free with information. Each 
time I gave them some information it gave 
them the opportunity to ask another question 
and put you on the defensive. Now J give 
them nothing unless I have to. 


Thus the uncertainty generated in a subor- 
dinate can have the negative consequence 
of motivating him to create ambiguity for 
those above. Withholding information from 
superiors certainly is a dysfunctional con- 


pect of this point in their proposition that “the 
larger the organization, the greater the perceived 
possibility of interorganizational transfer, and there- 
fore, the less the perceived desirability of leaving 
the organization.” They conclude by claiming that 
“a substantial amount of what would be called turn- 
cover in smaller firms is classified as ‘interdepart- 
mental transfer’ in larger firms.” i 

20 Max Weber, From Max Weber; Essays in So- 
ciology (trans. and ed. by Hans H. Gerth and C. 
Wright Mills), New York: Oxford University Press, 
1946, p. 85. The attempts of defeated union leaders 
to avoid the decline in status implied by such a de- 
zeat are treated by Seymour Martin Lipset, “The 
Political Process in Trade Unions: A Theoretical 
Statement,” in Monroe Berger, Theodore Abel, and 
Charles H. Page (eds.), Freedom and Control in 
Modern Society, Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand, 
1954, pp. 82-124. 
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sequence of the ambiguity surrounding cri- 
teria of advancement. 

Criteria for advancement become increas- 
ingly vague the higher the position in the 
organization.2 And at the same time, the 
possibility of demotion increases. According 
to one high executive: 


The fellows right below this level recognize 
the possibilities of slipping [and know it 
when it happens. But] at this level and above 
you can stub your toe without being aware 
of it. 


Those who are demoted or who are forced 
to anticipate it want to know why. As one 
executive said: 
They [should] recognize that when we get 
to this level we are big boys now and can 


take it. They should level and say why——we 
are prepared for it. 


But offering reasons for demotions when the 
criteria are vague poses a difficult problem 
for those above. Some executives in the 
organization have raised the question of 
whether individuals should be informed of 
all the reasons for their demotion. This led 
to an interest in, as one executive put it: 
“The art of managerial control without heart- 
break or ruin to the individual.” ?? Manage- 
ment wanted to avoid forcing a superior to 
defend his judgment by using all the ammu- 
nition available to justify his decision. As 
Goffman describes the process in a mental 
institution, the man’s record is searched for 
errors that will justify the action taken 
against him: “This dossier is apparently not 
regularly used, however, to record occasions 
when the patient showed capacity to cope 
honorably and effectively with difficult life 
situations. Nor is the case record typically 


2t For one account of the kind of criteria used 
at the top of an organization see Chester I. Barnard, 
The Functions of the Executive, Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1938, p. 224. 

22 This conception is strikingly similar to Erving 
Goffman’s use of the term “cooling out” in “On 
Cooling the Mark Out: Some Adaptations to Fail- 
ure,” Psychiatry, 15 (1952), pp. 451-463. Clark 
used the same concept in a slightly different way, 
dealing with the function of an institution in the 
cooling out process. The analogous process in the 
present study involves the large number of career 
paths that may be sought and achieved, including 
that of professionalization within the organization. 
Burton R. Clark, “The ‘Cooling Out’ Function in 
Higher Education,” American Journal of Sociology 
65 (1960), pp. 569-576, 
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used to provide a rough average or sampling 
of his past conduct.” %8 In a mental institu- 
tion, however, the authorities want the pa- 
tient to accept not only his confinement but 
also his “sickness,” while industrial managers 
want a demoted individual to accept his 
demotion without resenting it to a degree 
that would reduce his effectiveness in another 
position. To cite only negative incidents 
from a man’s record would undermine this 
objective. 

Additional considerations inhibit disclos- 
ure of all the reasons for demotion. As 
Barnard has noted, the criteria for executive 
performance may refer primarily to ability 
to “fit in” with other executives.* Trying 
to make “fitting in” explicit is not only 
difficult but can also be embarrassing. So 
vague a criterion also increases the possibility 
of error, for the lack of fit may not be the 
individual’s fault, or the present composition 
af the executive group may change” An 
organisational structure that permits zig-zag 
mobility has more opportunity to rectify 
such “mistakes.” 


PERSONAL ADAPTATIONS 


Up to this point I have been discussing 
organizational arrangements that exist inde- 
pendently of particular individuals. A num- 
ber of them make it easier for the “de- 
moteds” to protect their pride and maintain 
their commitment to the organization. Re- 
gardless of what the organization does, how- 
ever, many adaptations are worked out by 
individuals for themselves.?® 

The key to a demoted individual’s ability 
to maintain his personal effectiveness lies 
in the process of self-redefinition—an adap- 
tation that may occur in anticipating demo- 


23 Erving Goffman, Asylums, Garden City, N. Y.: 
Anchor Books, 1961, p. 155. 

34 Barnard, op. cit. 

25 An attempt to handle the notion of “fitting in” 
is made by the development of a concept of “person- 
set” in David Caplovitz, “Student-Faculty Rela- 
tions in Medical School: A Study of Professional 
Socialization,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Co- 
lumbla University, 1961, Appendix F. 

26 One conception of forms of individual adapta- 
tlon to the similar phenomenon of blocked mobility 
in soclety is developed by Merton, of. cit., Ch. 4. 
For accounts of personal adaptations to blocked mo- 
bility in organizations see Levinson, op. cit., and 
Goldner, op. cit., pp. 203~212. 
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tion as well as after the event.” An impor- 
tant prior adaptation is to emphasize the 
long hours and pressures required as one 
goes up the ladder. Although most are will- 
ing to pay this price, they constantly refer 
to it. As one manager put it: 
After having been exposed to the constant 
turmoil and problems connected to a growth 
business as rapid as ours is growing, I think 
there is a little more to life than wkat you 
have to give up to go into that echelon. 


A higher management executive expressed 
his attitude even more specifically: 


Pd be an SOB if I would want to be general 
manager. It is the worst job I have ever seen 
in my life. It’s unbelievable. He is twisted and 
tom and works from 8:00 A.M. to 11:00 
P.M. all the time. Imagine having a job where 
your job is on the line on a problem and 
you have no time to think about it because 
you are on another problem. 


Making comments on the “price” one must 
pay for moving up the career ladder makes 
it much easter to accept lack of mobility or 
demotion. 

Anticipatory adaptations may be trig- 
gered by the demotion of an acqua‘ntance: 


[He] had thought it never could happen to 
him. He wasn’t mentally prepared. So I said 
I should [be]. If it bappens what are you 
going to do? So every city I go to I make sure 
I make some friends and nice business con- 
tacts. 


These prior or anticipatory adeptations 
will obviously be utilized by many :n the 
organization who will never be demcted. The 
more such behavior takes place the greater 
the danger of a self-fulfilling proph=cy. And 
as individuals stop exerting themselves to 
succeed or begin refusing to take risks, the 
organization loses some of its power. Such 
possibilities enhance the importance of the 
organizational mechanisms discussed above. 

A common method of adaptatior. used by 
the respondents was to shift their atiention 
to another “self.” A man engages in a num- 
ber of activities, of which his work may be 
only one. To compensate for a defeat in any 
one of these spheres of activity he may in- 
crease his investment in another sphere.?® 


21 See Goffman, “On Cooling the Marx Out,” op. 
cit 


28 For an account of some of the shi‘ts between 
work and other alternatives see Harold L. Wilen- 
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This is one of the chief reasons why many 
managers consider the West Coast and 
other “desirable” geographical assignments 
as ideal places to go after being demoted. 
Such locations afford special opportunities 
to shift attention to family and leisure ac- 
tivities. 
One manager described the reaction of a 
subordinate manager he had demoted: 
There are a lot of ramifications in a demo- 
tion. [Before his demotion he] was critical 
of two other men who had been demoted 
with salary reductions and when they moved 
had bought more expensive homes—and yet 


he also did it. It was sort of an appeasement 
to the wife. 


A shift of attention often requires a joint 
adaptation by the individual and his fam- 
ily. One executive said that he had to bring 
his wife into his plans only when he got to 
a higher management position, where the 
future was uncertain: 
All our wives are given this philosophy and 
share it. I never brought my wife into the 
business until I got this job. At [the previous 
job] I didn’t have the responsibility. She 
knows the good things about it—that I like 
it and the prestige and I work for the family’s 
future. The money, and pressures, and time 


away are not her ideas of the good things 
about it. 


A similar adaptation is to shift one’s inter- 
est to community activities. Sales managers, 
for example, not only shifted their interests 
to the community but also argued that other 
managers should do the same thing, and 
that the company ought to supply more of 
the funds necessary to belong to community 
organizations. This proposition was usually 
couched in terms of increasing sales, but 
the men who offered it were those who were 
not going anywhere in the company. 

The most difficult part of an individual’s 
adaptation has to do with the people he 
must face. As one manager said about a de- 
moted colleague who was scheduled to take 
a company-sponsored trip with a group of 
managers: “If I were him I wouldn’t go. 
Everybody was ducking him.” ?? Bystanders 


sky, “Work, Careers, and Social Integration,” Inter- 
national Social Science Journal, 12 (1960) pp. 543- 
560. 

29 For an account of the relation between demo- 
tion and paranoia see Edwin M. Lemert, “Paranoia 
and the Dynamics of Exclusion,” Sociometry, 25 
(1962), pp. 2~20. 
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are frequently embarrassed in the presence 
of an acquaintance after his demotion, and 
unsure of how to approach him. One present 
manager who had been demoted 3° recog- 
nized this embarrassment on the part of 
others, even though he was satisfied with 
the demotion: 


The only thing that bothered me is that when 
I left none of the people called me in to talk 
‘to me. I had the feeling it was a hush-hush 
thing, [and it was as if they were saying] 
quote: He is leaving headquarters and don’t 
say anything, unquote. I don’t want anybody 
to feel sorry for me but glad, because I cer- 
tainly was.84 


The organization is large enough to be able 
to move demoted individuals to other parts 
of the country. This facilitated adaptation 
by permitting demoted individuals to avoid 
encounters with those who knew them in 
their former capacity. This post-demotion 
adaptation, however, conflicts with one form 
of prior adaptation, for an individual who 
anticipates demotion and shifts his atten- 
tion to the community faces the additional 
problem of withdrawing if he is subse- 
quently demoted arid sent elsewhere. 


SUMMARY 


Patterns of mobility within an organiza- 
tion, including demotion, are a crucial part 
of its structure. I have described some 
aspects of the relations between demotion 
and the organizational need to maintain 
standards of competence as well as individ- 
ual commitment in one large business firm. 


80 In this and the case mentioned above, the de- 
motions were fairly obvious to others familiar with 
the individuals in their previous status. Not oH 
moves are ambiguous; they vary from complete 
clarity of implication to total obscurity. But the 
ambiguous ones determine the organization’s cul- 
ture. Even in clear-cut cases like this one, demoted 
individuals were frequently sent to other locations. 
A separate study of specific moves is needed, to de- 
velop an index of ambiguity and to document the 
effects of different degrees of ambiguity. 

81 This individual was happy because the demo- 
tion took him out of a situation that was ruining 
his health. An often-quoted study of the relation 
between striving and ulcers is Jurgen Ruesch, et al., 
Duodenal Ulcer, Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1948. The study shows that patients with 
ulcers were more likely to be climbers than statics 
or decliners. Unfortunately, no adequate compari- 
sons were made with a normal population. 
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The willingness of managers and executives 
to accept demotion has enabled this organi- 
zation to move them around to suit its pro- 
ductive needs without destroying individual 
commitment to the organization. 

The potential dysfunctions of demotion 
tend to be minimized by organizational ar- 
rangements that make personnel movement 
ambiguous, by new positions created largely 
to fulfill the “ego needs” of personnel, and 
by the pattern I have identified as “zig-zag” 
mobility. Ambiguity regarding the meaning 
of moves has been enhanced by an absence 
of clear lines of authority which is charac- 
teristic of contemporary industrial organiza- 
tions. 

In addition to these structural arrange- 
ments for softening the blow of failure, var- 
ious individual adaptations permit the de- 
moted person to save face. One personal 
adaptation is, paradoxically, provided by 
the strong competition for higher manage- 
ment positions. This competition makes it 
necessary to spend so much energy and time 
on the job that an individual may find it 
relatively easy to forego the rewards offered 
at such a high price and thereby satisfy an- 
other culturally-endorsed value—spending 
time with one’s family. 

The possibility that alternative goal sys- 
tems are commonly developed and substi- 
tuted for the conventional goal of occupa- 
tional success needs investigation, as does 
the evolution of conventional definitions of 
success and failure.®* If all societies—and 
organizations—require some system of stra- 
tification, to place and motivate individuals, 
then consideration of the dysfunctions 
produced by stratification may suggest that 
alternative unstratified systems are also nec- 
essary. Perhaps all social systems neces- 
sarily include areas of endeavor that are un- 
stratified, thus providing alternatives for 
those who cannot or do not wish to succeed 
in the stratified areas, yet must be kept 
within the system. 


32 One such investigation deals with downward 
mobility and work careers, in an attempt to ex- 
plain the optimism of the downwardly mobile. See 
Harold L. Wilensky and Hugh Edwards, “The 
Skidder,” American Sociological Review, 24 (1959), 
pp. 215-31. Another important attempt to under- 
stand the process whereby success is defined is 
David C. McClelland, The Achieving Society, 
Princeton: D. Van Nostrand, 1961. 
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Sociological theories of occupational modility have incorporated two sets of assumptions 
about occupational aspiration. One positon is that men are oriented toward career-long 
advancement; another views men as orlerced to stabilising or modestly improving their occu- 
pational rank. A career orientation anchorage mode! of mobility orientations treats different 
levels of occupational aspiration as ourco-nes of a single mechanism, suggesting that different 
levels need not be treated as determined Ey separate processes. Middle-level managers holding 
each type of mobility orientation are ‘occted by a Career Orientations Anchorage Scale, and 
differences between managers with ccntrasting career orientation anchorages are examined. 
Several variables, especially age, appear to affect career orientation anchorage. 


tions about orientations to occupa- 

tional mobility in stratified occcpa- 
tional systems have appeared in the 
sociological literature. One position is -bat 
actors are oriented to career-long ozctpa- 
tional advancement; the goal is to reach a 
position in or near the peak of an occmpa- 
tional structure, and self-esteem is lost if 
the goal is not reached. A contrasting stand- 
point views actors as satisfied either tc main- 
tain their positions or to make modest prog- 
ress within an occupational structure, with 
no loss of self-esteem if careers terminate 
below high-level positions. For conventence 
we will refer to the former as an “unlimited 
success” theory, and the latter as a “limited 
success” theory. 

An example of the unlimited success view 
is Parsons’ proposition that among ths di- 
verse goals actors pursue is “. . . the recogni- 
tion or respect of others.”! Respect in 
American society is determined “. . . lazgely 
on the basis of achievement within an occu- 
pational system... .”* The cultura. values 
stressing occupational mobility “. . . ‘have 
been inculcated from early childhcod and 
are deeply ‘introjected’ to form par- cf the 
basic structure of the personality :tself.” ® 
Thus, actors’ self-esteem is tightly Imked to 
success in reaching highly respected ocupa- 
tional positions. 

In colorful language Hughes has stated 


1 Talcott Parsons, “An Analytical Approsch to 
the Theory of Social Stratification,” in Talcott 
Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theory, G-encoe, 
TL: Free Press, 1954, p. 73. 

2 Ibid., pp. 78-79. 

8 Ibid., p. 74. 


A” least two competing sets of assump- 


the limited success position: “There may, 
however, be some balance between the pro- 
portion of ambitious and unambitious peo- 
ple which works best... . A clue appears in 
a phrase current in a large concern in this 
country. They have a breed known as the 
‘Thank God for’ people who can be counted 
on to stay where they are, and who keep 
things running while others are busy climb- 
ing the mobility ladder from one job to 
another.” # 

Each of these positions permits a variety 
of explanations to account for men’s mobil- 
ity motivations; > our purpose is to show 
that the unlimited and limited success mod- 
els are complementary and not competing, 
because both incorporate the same motiva- 
tional mechanism. The mechanism is the an- 
choring of career perspective. 

A career perspective involves, first, recog- 
nition that one’s occupational life history 


4Everett C. Hughes, “Queries Concerning In- 
dustry and Society Growing Out of Study of Eth- 
nic Relations in Industry,” American Sociological 
Review, 14 (April, 1949), p. 219. 

ë For statements of the unlimited success theory 
see Seymour M. Lipset and Hans L. Zetterberg, 
“A Theory of Social Mobility,” Transactions of 
tie Third World Congress of Sociology, 2 (1956), 
p- 163; Seymour M. Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, 
Social Mobility in Industrial Society, Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1959, pp. 61-64; 
Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class, 
New York: Mentor Books, 1953, pp. 38-39; and 
David Riesman’s portrayal of the inner-directed 
character type in his The Lonely Crowd, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1961, pp. 58-60. 
Dlustrations of the limited success position are 
Wiliam H. Whyte, Jr, The Organisation Man, 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday Anchor, 1956, pp. 
20-21; and C. Wright Mills, White Collar, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956, p. 219. 
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is part of a career, and second, a point of 
reference from which present or future oc- 
cupational position may be evaluated. Our 
concern will be primarily with the second 
feature of career perspective. 

The ‘logical alternatives for evaluating 
one’s career are to anchor the point of refer- 
ence on a career’s origin, or to focus on the 
level of ultimate possible achievement. We 
shall call these polar orientations “down- 
ward” and “upward” career anchorage. The 
basic idea is that some individuals value 
top-level positions highly and strive for them 
throughout their occupational lives, while 
others value the occupational progress al- 
ready experienced. (Of course, in some cases 
these polar anchor points for evaluating 
careers are not mutually exclusive.) Indi- 
viduals who fit the unlimited success model 
of motivation anchor their career orienta- 
tions on top-level positions. Evaluating suc- 
cess in a career then depends on how close 
to the organizational peak is the currently 
held position. An individual with a limited 
success orientation evaluates achievement by 
the distance he has advanced from his 
occupational starting point. Figuratively, 
the unlimited success perspective looks up- 
ward to maximum goals, while the limited 
success perspective looks downward to start- 
ing points.® 

We suggest that a theory of occupational 
aspiration should account for both unlimited 
and limited success aspirations. When occu- 
pational positions are hierarchic, aspirations 
may be of two types: (1) to move some 
distance up from a starting point, and (2) 
to move to the highest positions in the sys- 
tem. To examine empirically these contrast- 
ing career orientations, we constructed a 
Career Orientations Anchorage Scale 
(COAS) and administered it to middle-level 
managers in industry. The purpose of the 
empirical inquiry was two-fold: to assess 
roughly the relative proportions of man- 
agers with upward and downward career 


8 Robert Dubin, in The World of Work, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice Hall, 1958, pp. 226- 
228, points out that satisfaction and present 
dissatisfaction are the subjective responses to in- 
centives. The former would characterize the lim- 
ited success career orientation, the latter the un- 
Hmited success orientation. 
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orientations, and to explain variation in 
terms of other variables. 


METHCD 


The sample consisted of all male middle- 
level managers in five Northwestern busi- 
ness firms in the fall of 1962. Operationally, 
middle managers included men below the 
level of vice-president and above the level 
of clerk. Light manufacturing firms, heavy 
manufacturing firms and financial organiza- 
tions were represented. A total of 337 mid- 
dle management men were contacted, and 
91 per cent completed questionnaires. Be- 
cause all middle-level personnel in a firm 
were included, 53 specialists were in the 
sample, thus permitting some comparisons 
between line and staff personnel. 

In addition to the COQAS, the question- 
naire included items designed to assess the 
validity of the scale. Demographic data and 
a work history were also obtain for each 
respondent from company personnel files. 

Career orientation anchorages were meas- 
ured by a six item, Guttman-type scale, the 
COAS, with a reproducibility coefficient of 
.87 (identical for managers and specialists 
calculated separately). The six items 
touched on various motivational themes; 
each was designed to elicit the respondent’s 
choice between looking up to top positions, 
or looking backward to a career starting 
point. The scaled pattern of all responses 
provided a rough index to each respondent’s 
career anchoring point. 

The items were phrased as choices about 


other individuals,’ on the assumption that 


T The situational approach used in this scale was 
suggested by Alfred W. Jones’ human- vs. property- 
rights items, Life, Liberty, and Property, New 
York: Lippincott, 1941, pp. 143~152. For illustra- 
tions of the linkage between judgments and a 
frame of reference, see Herbert: H. Hyman, “The 
Relation of the Reference Grotp to Judgments of 
Status,” in Reinhard Bendix and Seymour M. Lip- 
set (eds.), Class, Status and Power, Glencoe, IL: 
Free Press, 1953, pp. 263-270; Dwight W. Chap- 
man and John Volkman, “A Social Determinant 
of the Level of Aspiration,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 34 (1639), pp. 225-238; 
and Muzafer Sherif, “Group Influences upon the 
Formation of Norms and Attitudes,” in Eleanor 
E. Maccoby, Theodore M. Newcomb, and Eugene 
L. Hartley (eds.), Readings in Social Psychology, 
New York: Henry Holt, 1958, 5p. 219-232. 
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valid responses concerning career orjen-a- 
tions from men in business careers mey be 
easier to elicit if the respondent is not asked 
to expose himself directly in a questiornare 
(the questionnaires were distributed and re- 
covered in the work place). Career or“erta- 
tion anchorage scores are treated as reflect- 
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ing orientation to own career. Various items 


bearing on the construct validity of the 
COAS, examined below, suggest that the 
instrument is an indicator of menvabanat 
patterns. 

The COAS items are shown in Figure 1. 
The upwardly-oriented responses appear on 


1. Which man do you sear is giving his soa the best advice? Indicate your choice with 


a check mark. 


When you start your career, 


don't be satisfied until you reach 
the top in it. 


When you start your career, 
don't be satisfied until you have 
gone just as far as you can in it. 





2. Success in work means different things to different people. Two men are described 
below. Which man would you say krew what success was? Indicate your choice 


with a check mark in the box providad. 


Two men worked hard and effectively all their lives. Over the years both men were 
able to attain respected and respoxsible positions in the firm in which they worked. 
But neither of the men reached the to> of their firm. 


Mr. B felt that his career hed 
not been fully successful becau-e 


he had not reached a top positicn in 
the firm. 


Mr. A felt that he had led a suc- 

cessful career because he had 
been able to reach an important posi- 
tion in the firm. 





3. Two men have identical positions in a company. Which is the attitude that best 
describes the man most likely to be -doing a good job now? Indicate your choice 


with a check mark. 


Mr. A has moved up about five 
steps from where he started -at 
work. He is proud of how far he Fas 
gotten ahead and thinks his past sec- 


cess is a good predictor of furtLer 
promotions, so that he expects to 
reach the top of his career before ~e- 
tirement. 





£: 


Mr. B has moved up about five 
steps from where he started at 
work. He is pleased with how far he 
has already gotten in the company, 


and he hopes to make a few more 
‘moves up to. the highest promotion he 
can get in the company before retire- | 
ment. 





Foure 1, Career ORIENTATIONS ANCHORAGE SCALE 
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4. Two men in similar positions are being considered for promotion to a top position 
in a firm. Which man do you think would be the best choice for the position? 
Indicate this with a check mark. 


Mr. A began his career in a 


Mr. B has worked his way up 
“junior executive” position, and 


from the ranks. His career has 


has had considerable experience and 
success in making decisions and super- 
vising men. 


given him experience and success in a 
variety of positions of increasing im- 
portance. 





5. The satisfactions men get out of their work differ for different men. Described below 
are two men who work effectively, but have been by-passed for promotion. Which 
man do you think has the attitude appropriate to the situation? Indicate this with 
a check mark. 


Mr. B resents his lack of promo- 
tion. He continues to work effec- 


tively, but now gets little satisfaction 
from his work. 


Mr. A does not resent his lack of 
promotion and feels satisfaction 


in having gotten as far as he has in his 
firm. 





6. Getting ahead in a career is a long and strenuous process. Sometimes one's family 
life may temporarily suffer because of career responsibilities. Which of the two 
men in the situation described below has made the most adequate adjustment to 
the situation? Place a check mark by your choice. 


Two men have worked up from the ranks to responsible positions with a good 
income. Both men like to be home with their families in the evenings. But any op- 
portunity for further promotion for either man requires several years of advanced 


evening study at a nearby university. 


' 


Mr. B decided for evening study, 
to prepare for promotion. He 
realized that his evening time spent 


with his family would be reduced and 
that his wife would resent this. 


Mr. A decided against evening 

study, to enjoy being with his 
family; his wife was glad that he had 
decided to stay home in the even- 
ings. 





FIGURE 1. CAREER ORIENTATIONS ANCHORAGE Scate-—Continued 


the left in each item, and the items are 
shown in rank: item 1 received the up- 
wardly-oriented response least often, and 
item 6, most often. In the questionnaire the 
order of items was different and the up- 
wardly-oriented alternatives were placed 
randomly, left and right. 

Scaling the COAS responses indicated 
three categories: upwardly anchored, down- 


wardly anchored, and what we have termed 


ambivalently anchored. The ambivalent 


8 Classifying an individual as downwardly an- 
chored indicates that» he geve none or only one up- 
wardly oriented response (i.e, on item 6); ambi- 
valently anchored individuals gave two, three, or 
four upwardly oriented responses (i.e, on one or 
more of items 3, 4 and 5); and the upwardly an- 
chored gave five or six upwardly oriented re- 
sponses (ie., at least all responses through item 
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category is, of course, a statistical artifact, 
consisting of scale scores in the middle ranze 
of an ordinal scale. The lack of a clear pre- 
ponderance of either the upwardly or dowa- 
wardly-oriented alternatives, however, 
suggests that men in this category have un- 
crystallized career perspectives. This inter- 
pretation is supported by the fact that a 
majority of the ambivalents resemble fhe 
upwardly anchored managers in their at- 
titudinal rejection of middle management as 
a career terminal point, but are like the 
downwardly anchored managers on behawi- 
oral items such as personal dress, housing, 
and reading patterns. 


CAREER ANCHORAGE 


Table 1 shows the career anchorag> dis- 
tribution found in the sample. Only a mi- 


TABLE 1. DISTRIBUTION oF CAREER ORIENTLTICN 





ANCHORAGES 
Present Position 
Career a 
Anchorage Managers Specialists Tctal 
Upward 11% 8% "0% 
Ambivalent 44 34 -3 
Downward 45 58 -7 
Total 100 100 100 
(N) (255) (53) (398) 


nority of these managers are committed to 
a career perspective focussed on orgariza- 
tional peaks, and about half view a career in 
terms of movement from an occupational 
starting point. 

The magnitude of these frequencies nay 
surprise those who assume that Am=ri-ans 
are strivers, and that American busin2se=nen 
are the archetypical strivers. Our data indi- 
cate that only one in ten is a striv=r, an- 
choring his career perspective on a top posi- 
tion. Forty-five per cent of the manazers, 


2). These cutting points on the COAS were de- 
termined by three considerations: (1) there was 
a “natural break” in the frequencies at two points 
on the scale; (2) the natural breaks coinciced. with 
our expectation that if an individual were up- 
wardly or downwardly anchored his respomse pat- 
tern would indicate a preponderant rejecticn of 
either the upwardly or downwardly orientel al- 
ternatives as scaled; (3) the cutting pointe sug- 
gested by (1) and (2) appeared to bear the opti- 
mum relation to items conceptually linked to 
orientation anchorages. 
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and 58 pez cent of the specialists; anchored 
their career perspectives on the starting 
point of the working life and can best be 
characterized as “resters” in their mobility 
orientation, belonging to neither of Wilen- 
sky’s categories of “strivers’ and “skid- 
ders.”® Perhaps these data will alert stu- 
dents of American society to the possibility 
that one of the great analytical myths car- 
ried over from popular culture is the belief 
that business bureaucracy is peopled by 
strivers. 


VALIDATION OF THE COAS 


Several measures conceptually related to 
the COAS provide a rough assessment of its 
validity. The items include satisfaction with 
middle management, behavioral indicators 
of striving, and measures of living style. 
These measures and the COAS categories 
are showr. in Table 2. 

Perhaps none of the measures considered 
singly marits emphasis. Considered jointly, 
however, they suggest that career orienta- 
tion anckorages are part of a set of attitudes 
and behaviors reflecting different degrees of 
interest in maximizing rank. Table 2 shows 
that the ambition syndrome includes dissat- 
isfaction with not getting to the top, con- 
cern wita dress, and an interest in current 
information; the upwardly-oriented men 
may alsc express an interest in advancement 
by using current resources to live somewhat 
more conspicuously than do the other men, 
and by arranging more off-the-job contacts 
with superiors, if we assume that golf pro- 
vides th:s type of opportunity. (Differences 
in pattens of expenditure between the up- 
wardly-criented men and the others cannot 
be accounted for in terms of differences in 
resources, for the upwardly-oriented men, 
as we Shall show, are not the older, higher- 
ranking managers.) 

A majority of the ambivalently anchored 
men indicated dissatisfaction if high organi- 
zetional rank were not achieved, but on the 
behaviozal measures they more often resem- 
ble the downwardly anchored managers. 


These čata suggest that these men are dis- 


? See Harold Wilensky and Hugh Edwards, “The 
Skidder: Ideological Adjustment of Downward 
Mobile Workers,” American Sociological Review, 
24 (April, 1959), pp. 215-231. 
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TABLE Z. MEASURES CONCEPTUALLY RELATED TO THE COAS 





Items 


Dissatisfaction if a top executive 


level were not reached: ® 
Per cent dissatisfied 


Business suit expenditure: ° 
Median cost 


Regularly read Wall Street Journal: 
Per cent yes .psscussosesiicsis seos 


Number of magazines regularly read: * 
Per cent reading six or more 


Dwelling value: * 


Median current market value, owners 


Median monthly payment, renters ... 


Playing golf: 
Per cent who play 


ee ay 


Career Anchorage 
Upward Ambivalent Downward 
78% 62% 44% 
(32)" (131) (141) 
$100 $76 $76 
(32) (130) (143) 
12% 38% 39% 
(32) (131) (145) 
66% 35% 34% 
(32) (1313 (145) 
$22,400 $19,200 $20,000 
(24) (110) (127) 
$112 $105 $97 
(5) (20) (16) 
74% 62% 49% 
(31) (130) (145) 





*N’s vary slightly in this and the following tables due either to respondents’ amission of answers or to 
incomplete information in personnel files. Managers and specialists were combined because too few spe- 
cialists were upwardly oriented to provide meaningful comparisons. 

> Respondents were asked to “Check the category which most nearly approximates the feeling you 
would have if you knew that you would never reach the top executive level” Six alternatives were 
provided, ranging from very dissatisfied to quite satisfied. 

° This question was “How much should a man in your position spend on a business suit?” There is 
virtually no difference on this item between managers and specialists with similar career orientations. 

‘Magazine reading was determined by asking which magazines on a list of magazines they regularly 
read; write-in space for unlisted magazines was also provided. Upwardly-oriented specialists read more 
professional and industry-relevant magazines than did other managers and specialists. 

* The tendency for upwardly-oriented men to spend more on dwellings occurs emong both managers 


and specialists. 


satisfied without advancement but unwill- 
ing actively to pursue success.'° 

Because the direction of each difference 
in Table 2 is as would be predicted on a 
priori grounds, we feel reasonably confident 
that the COAS measures the respondent’s 
“career anchorage. 


FACTORS BEARING ON CAREER ANCHORAGE 


Age is probably the most crucial factor in 
the career-long stability of orientations. It 
would be surprising if this were not so, since 
one’s work life has a definite end (institu- 
tionalized in fixed retirement ages) and ag- 
ing must signalize the approach to this 
terminal point. 


10 Robert Presthus’ discussion of the ambiva- 
Jent’s adaptation to an organization is roughly 
parallel to our data. The Organisational Society, 
New York: Knopf, 1962, pp. 257-286. 


Figure 2 shows the relation between age 
and career anchorage. ‘deally, the same 
men should be measured at successive ages, 
but our data permit only a comparison 
among men of different ages at one time. 
There are, therefore, two alternative ex- 
planations of Figure 2: (1) The variation 
among age groups reflects different genera- 
tional experiences; thus, the same individual 
measured at different times would consist- 
ently hold the same career orientation. (2) 
Individuals’ career orientations change with 
age. Particularly because the proportions 
downwardly-oriented consistently increase 
with advancing age, we interpret the data 
to mean that a man’s orientations may 
change as he grows older. 

Men who have spent the least time in the 
labor force, those under 30, are also the 
most likely to be upwardlv-oriented. Down- 
ward career orientation increases in stair- 
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FIGURE 2. CAREER ANCHORAGE AND AGE 


step fashion. Between ages 31 through 45, 
downward career orientations reniain quite 
stable, accounting for slightly over 40 per 
cent of each age group. Then a sharp in- 
crease to a new level of about 70 per cent 
occurs among men ages 46 through 60, and 
beyond age 60, upward career oriertation 
does not occur at all. Up to age 45, the ma- 
jority express an ambivalent orien-ation, 


Initial 


Position Daynard 


Anchorage 
Blue Collar MEE 


Lower White 
Collar 


Middle White [ar 
Collarb SEN 


Specialist? 


Ambivalent 
Anchorage 


which suggests that crystallization of career 
anchotage may occur only after age 45, 
when the majority adopt a career perspec- 
tive looking back to the starting point. 
Figure 3 indicates the relation between 
first position after completion of education 
and career orientation. For those of non- 
specialist. origins, the higher the initial level 
of labor force entry, the higher the propor- 


Upward N 
Anchorage 





FIGURE 3. CAREER ANCHORAGE AND LEVEL OF ENTRY Into LABOR Force 


“Lower white-collar indicates positions such as clerk, salesman, and bank teller. 
> Middle white-collar occupations are management trainee, buyer, office manager, and managerial 


posts with limited authority over other managers. 


analyst. 


° Specialists Include accountant, enginzer. clothes designer, actuary, and electronic data processing 
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tion upwardly-oriented. Two tentative con- 
clusions are suggested. (1) Downward career 
anchorage is most typical of individuals who 
have moved upward a greater occupational 
distance to reach the management level: 58 
per cent of the managers who started work- 
ing in blue-collar occupations are down- 
wardly-oriented. Perhaps these downwardly- 
oriented ex-manual workers feel successful 
because they have already moved a rela- 
tively long occupational distance. (2) Prior 
upward mobility does not necessarily 
strengthen one’s interest in further mobil- 
ity, when one’s career prespective is an- 
chored on the starting point of working 
life. 

In Figure 4 we examine the consequences 
for career anchorage of first job after school- 
ing, holding present position constant. Low 
management positions are roughly equiva- 
lent to those in the middle white-collar clas- 
sification of initial jobs. Among those lower- 
level managers, the men who started work 
in middle white-collar jobs are the most 
likely to be upwardly anchored in their 
career perspectives. These men have scarcely 
experienced any mobility from the starting 
point of their working lives. On the other 
hand, those who started in blue-collar jobs 
are most often anchored on the starting 
point in their career perspectives, and those 
who started in lower white-collar jobs, and 
who have therefore experienced some up- 
ward mobility since starting work, are just 
as likely to anchor their careers downward 


11 Others have suggested that the strength of 
achievement motivation is set by a person’s past 
experiences of success or failure in similar situa- 
tions. Thus, some success reinforces interest in 
further success. See Harry J. Crockett, Jr., “The 
Achievement Motive and Differential Occupational 
Mobility in the United States,” American Sociolog- 
ical Review, 27 (April, 1962), pp. 191-204; and 
Wiliam H. Form and James A. Geschwender, 
“Social Reference Basis of Job Satisfaction,” 
American Sociological Review, 27 (April, 1962), 
pp. 228-237. 

12 This is consistent with the finding that occu- 
pational goals are influenced by occupational start- 
ing points. See Lamar T. Empey, “Social Class and 
Occupational Aspirations: A Comparison of Abso- 
lute and Relative Measurement,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 21 (December, 1956), pp. 703-709; 
and Roland J. Pellegrin and Charles H. Coates, 
“Executives and Supervisors: Contrasting Defini- 
tions of Career Success,” Administrative Science 
Quarterly, 1 (March, 1957), pp. 506-517, 
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as the blue-collar labor force entrants. The 
small N’s make these results only sugges- 
tive, but they support similar patterns that 
appear among higher-level managers and 
specialists. 

Among the men presently in higher man- 
agement positions, the proportion who an- 
chor their careers downward decreases as 
the level of labor force entry increases, and 
the proportion who express ambivalence in- 
creases. The proportion who exhibit an up- 
wardly-oriented career anchorage is small 
for all groups, but it is highest among those 
starting in middle white-collar positions. ` 

Those presently in specialist positions 
either entered their careers directly, having 
prepared themselves for their work through 
college education (all save one had at least 
some college education), or transferred into 
a specialist career from another field. Men 
who go to work for the first time as special- 
ists may reasonably be viewed as better pre- 
pared for their work and therefore more 
likely to reach the top of their occupational 
hierarchies. Thus, among those whose initial 
job was as a specialist, 42 per cent anchor 
their career orientation downward as con- 
trasted with 73 per cent among those who 
entered a specialty from other types of work. 
The specialists who started and remained in 
a specialist career tend to-express an am- 
bivalent orientation about as often as the 
men who hold high management positions. 

What sense can be made of these distribu- 
tions? First, we repeat that the greater the 
occupational distance moved in following a 
managerial career, the greater is the likeli- 
hood that the point of anchorage for career 
perspective will be the starting point. Fur- 
thermore, successful mobility does not 
strengthen the desire for further mobility 
among those who started low. The data in 
Figure 4 support the conclusions reached in 
discussing Figure 3. 

We can add an inference to these first 
conclusions. What Parsons has called the 
introjection of cultural values stressing oc- 
cupational mobility is probably a middle- 
or upper-class phenomenon. Figure 4 shows 
that the highest-proportions upwardly-ori- 
ented are among those whose first job was 
at the middle white-collar level. These are 
likely to be sons of middle- and upper-class 
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Fioure 4. CAREER ANCHORAGE, INITIAL Lever OF Lazor Force ENTRY, AND PRESENT 
Postrion In Mippte MANAGEMENT 
*Low middle management indicates supervisors (Le.; the chief foreman responsible for all other fore- 
men), management trainees, and line officers with limited. autnority over other personnel, No former spe- 


cialist entered a low management position. 


' Bigh ‘middle managers include loan officers, cashiers, ‘line managers, department and division chiefs. 
Other indicates all levels of labor force entry, except se into specialist positions. 


families or to have had an ‘education, especi- 
ally a college education, like that of middle- 
and upper-class children. - 

The effect of education on the relation 
between present position as a manager or 
specialist, and career anchorage is presented 
in Table 3. (Low and high middle categories 
of management are combined because there 
were too few lower-level managers to permit 
separate presentation.: With education con- 
trolled, however, combining introduces no 
distortion.) College attendance clearly is a 
key to middle-level orgarfizational positions, 
for 81 per cent of the managers have had at 
least some college. Although the influence of 
education differs between managers and spe- 


cialists, the career orientation patterns are 
consistent. The proportions upwardly-ori- 
ented and ambivalent increase with educa- 
tion, which suggests that aspirations reflect, 
in part, individuals’ definitions of the possi- 
ble. Thus, if lengthy education is perceived 
as important to advancement, then the less 
education obtained, the less likely is a man 
to aspiré to move to a high position. 





18 Qur data indicate that level of education and 
rank in middle management are closely related. . 
The consequences of such a relationship for level 
of aspiration are discussed in Charles H. Coates 
and Roland J. Pellegrin, “Executives and Super- 
visors: A Situational Theory of Differential Occu- 
pational Mobility,” Social Forces, 35 (December, 
1956), pp. 121-126. 
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In the earlier stages of managers’ careers 
in middle management, then, initial position, 
present position, and education influence 


career anchorage.'* As managers’ careers un- - 


fold, however, the factor of age becomes 
predominant. Particularly after age 45, 
managers orient their career perspectives 
toward the starting point. Upward orienta- 
tion persists over a relatively long time span, 
but very few managers retain an upward 
career orientation after age 55. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our empirical findings must be consid- 
ered tentative, especially because the small 
number of cases prohibit detailed conclu- 
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agers is in part accounted for by the fact 
that 72 per cent of them advanced from 
either the blue-collar or the lower white- 
collar ranks. Once he has moved up to a 
level that he feels provides adequate re- 
wards, a man may be relatively uninterested 
in further advancement. (3) Data on men 
whose orientation is ambivalent are least 
clear, but they do suggest that managers 
with this orientation value high rewards 
though they are unwilling to play the neces- 
sary roles. 

The achieved occupational level consid- a 
ered sufficiently rewarding seems to vary 
among individuals, then, because perspec- 
tives on careers vary. Careers are initiated 


TABLE 3. CAREER ANCHORAGE, EDUCATION, AND Present POSITION 








Managers 


High School 14 
Career Graduate Years 
Anchorage or Less College 
Upward 7% 10% 
Ambivalent 40 45 
Downward 53 45 
Total 100 100 
N (58) (176) 


Present Position 
Specialists * 
Post- 1-4 Post- 
graduate Years graduate 
Degree College Degree , 
31% 5% 8% 
56 27 58 
13 68 33 
100 109 100 
(16) (40) (12) 


* All specialists except one had at least some college. 


sions, but several general conclusions are in- 
dicated. What men want from a career is 
more complex than either the unlimited or 
the limited success conception suggests. 
Even within the relatively narrow occupa- 
tional grouping of middle-level managers, 
three types of career anchorage are evident: 
(1) Managers with the unlimited success 
orientation value high rewards, and their be- 
havior is patterned accordingly. Career sat- 
isfaction among these managers hinges on 
their proximity to a career peak. (2) Men 
with the limited success orientation find 
career satisfaction in their mobility up from 
a starting point. The relative prevalence of 
this type of orientation among these man- 


14Tn addition to these factors, we examined sev- 
eral others: type of firm in which employed, num- 
ber of firms ever worked for, length of time in 
present company, and career (positions related to 
each other) vs. unrelated jobs. None of these vari- 
ables affected career anchorage. 


at different levels, and educational attain- 
ments differ. Mobility within middle man- 
agement, and particularly advancing age, 
also contribute to variations in career ori- 
entation. One could argue zhat by the time 
a man has entered the labor force his moti- ` 
vations are fixed, either because of rela- 
tively stable basic personality needs, or 
as a consquence of internalized values.’ 
Motivations, however, are not necessarily 
unchanging. Although our data refer to only 
one point in time, the age differences suggest 
that as positions representing progress are 
reached, satisfaction with an achieved level 
may modify earlier aspirations. 


15 See, for example, Lipset and Zetterberg, loc. 
cit.; and A. EL Maslow, Motivation and Person- 
ality, New York: Harper, 1954, especially pp. 91- 
92. 

16 This principle is implicit in Parsons, of. cit., 
pp. 69-88, and his “The Motivation to Economic 
Activities,” in Essays ..., op. cit., pp. 50-68. 
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The anchorage of career perspective s a 
mechanism common to both the unlm_ted 
and limited. success orientations toward oc- 
cupational mobility. The two models of no- 
tivation can be considered complemeatery; 
they refer to two outcomes of a more gen- 
eral model. The more general mocel re- 
quires that a career perspective be an>hered 
to some reference point, which may be 
either the starting point of a career, or the 
level ‘of maximum possible achievencent. 
Level .of occupational aspiration nesi not 

. be treated as determined by separate xech- 
anisms for each level, as current theo7 sug- 
guest." The more general and parsimorious 


17 The processes used to explain unlimited. suc- 
céss aspirations are usually treated as urrdated 
to those explaining limited success goals rather than 
as separate outcomes of a single mechani. Ex- 
amples of, unlimited success processes ave ‘self- 
actualization” (Maslow, loc. cit.); | macrtcining 
action toward a goal by reinforcement of past 
© successes (George C. Homans, Social Bekevior: 
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conception, career anchorage, generates all 
levels of occupational aspiration from a sin- 
gle model. 


‘Its Elementary Forms, New York: Harcourt, 


Brace, and World, 1961, Ch. 2); and the transac- 
tions between personality needs and organizational 
structure (Chris Argyris, Understanding Organiza- 
tional Bekavior, Homewood, HL: Dorsey, 1960, 
Ch. 1). Processes underlying limited success goals 
are, for example, aggression, directed at the em- 
ploying organization, as a form of coping with 
blocked mobility (Argyris, loc. cit, and John Dol- 
lard, et al, Frustration and Aggression, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1939, esp. pp. 159- 
160); and ritualism among bureaucrats as a means 
of ego protection from cultural demands for 
acnievement (Robert Merton, Social Theory and 
Social Structure (rev. ed.), Glencoe, IIL: Free 
Press, 1957, pp. 149-153). The weight of opinion 
seems to be that, at least among the managerial 
stratum, unlimited success aspiration is the “nor- 
mal” state of affairs. Lower aspiration levels are 
in some way “pathological.” The assumption that 
Americans, and especially businessmen, are strivers 
hes colored much of the theoretical work on occu- 
pational aspiration. 


ACADEMIC ABILITY, HIGHER EDUCATION, AND 
OCCUPAT-ONAL MOBILITY * 


Eec.ce K. ECKLAND 
University ej Jorth Carolina at Chapel Hill 


The interrelated effects of class oriz» academic ability, and college graduation on occupa- 
tional achievement are shown, using college records and questionnaire data from men who 
had entered a state university ten nears earlier. Although all three variables were associated 
‘with occupational achievement, graduation from college was the dominant factor, accounting 
for an important part of such effects cn achievement as either ability or class had. Dropouts’ 
achievement after college continued t3 Se affected by class but not by ability, while graduates’ 
achievement was not altered by either variable, once the intervening effects of postgraduate 
education and fields of study had 52er removed. 


HE literature on vertical mobility makes 
it clear that we know. very litfl2 about 
the part that ability plays in the nove- 
ment of persons through the class structure. 
The functional theory of social stractfication 
suggests that industrial societies mus pro- 
vide a relatively open contest for mobility, 
so that talent, randomly dispersed <t birth, 


* For their helpful commegts on earlie~ Cafts of 
the manuscript, I am indebted to Hubert A£. Bla- 
lock, Harry J. Crockett, Jr, Otis Dudley Duncan, 
Daniel Glaser, Joseph Gusfield, Robert #. Hodge, 
and Gerhard Lenski. 


is redistributed in such a way that “the 
most important positions are filled by the 
most ‘qualified’ personnel.” + In this allocat- 
ing process, the formal institutions of educa- 
tion supposedly serve as the primary selec- 
tors and sorters of talent for later assignment 
to occupational roles.* Little systematic em- 


1 Wilbert E. Moore, “But Some Are More Equal 
Than Others,” American Sociological Review, 28 
(1963), pp. 13-18. 

2 Ralph H. Turner, “Sponsored and Contest Mo- 
bility and the School System,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 25 (1960), pp. 855-867, 
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pirical evidence exists, however, as to how 
the supply of talent is really distributed, 
especially after students leave the school 
system. 

Although ability contributes to achieve- 
ment at all levels of education, all students 
do not have equal educational opportunities. 
Location in the class structure is an impor- 
tant determinant of achievement in the pri- 
mary and secondary grades, and a particu- 
larly strong determinant of who goes to 
college.® This imperfect association between 
ability and education might be amended; in 
effect, after students leave school and enter 
the occupational world: some observers have 
suggested that ability is perhaps the domi- 
nant factor influencing mobility, and that 
it accounts for occupational achievement 
quite independently of the amount of formal 
education attained. On the other hand, past 
research © indicates that ascriptive elements 
affecting education may be carried over into 
the allocation of jobs, particularly among 
the professions and other white-collar occu- 
pations. Unfortunately, none of the pub- 
lished studies provides evidence of the sepa- 
rate effects of ability and education upon 
mobility. Is the high correlation between 
education and occupation largely incidental 


8 Dael Wolfle, America’s Resources of Specialized 
Talent, New York: Harper, 1954, pp. 158-169; 
Ralph F. Berdie, After High School—What?, Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1954; 
Bryon S. Hollinshead, Robert J. Havighurst, and 
Robert R. Rodgers, Who Should Go to College, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1952; W. 
Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, and Martin 
Loeb, Who Shall Be Educated?, New York: Har- 
per, 1944; and R. Clyde White, These Will Go to 
College, Cleveland: Press of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, 1952, pp. 34-59. 

4C. Arnold Anderson, “A Skeptical Note on the 
Relation of Vertical Mobility to Education,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, 66 (1961), pp. 560-570; 
and C. A. Anderson, J. C. Brown, and M. J. Bow- 
man, “Intelligence and Occupational Mobility,” 
The Journal of Political Economy, 40 (1952), pp. 
218-239. See also Gunner Boalt, “Social Mobility 
in Stockholm: A Pilot Investigation,” in Transac- 
tions of the Second World Congress of Sociology, 
London: International Sociological Association, 
1954, Vol. II, pp. 67—69. 

5 Seymour Martin Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, 
Social Mobility in Industrial Society, Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1959, pp. 91-101; 
and Otis Dudley Duncan and Robert W. Hodge, 
“Education and Occupational Mobility: A Regres- 
sion Analysis,” American Journal of Sociology, 68 
(1963), pp. 629-644. 
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to the ability of the students who had suc- 
ceeded in the school system, or is formal 
education, independent af ability, really the 
crucial variable? Moreover, if education is 
the crucial variable, do such effects as ability 
bas operate directly on occupation or are 
they primarily mediated through the school 
system? 

The present study investigated these ques- 
tions with reference to the occupational 
achievement of college dropouts and grad- 
uates, The ideal design for gauging the full 
impact of ability and education might be to 
administer a test of native intelligence to a 
random sample of the pre-school-age popu- 
letion, and then trace their academic and 
occupational careers for the next 30 or 40 
years. But since psychological testing has 
not yet developed an instrument to isolate 
the innate characteristics of IQ and long- 
term surveys are expensive, this study was 
limited to a more modest approach. The 
data, nevertheless, provided a rare oppor- 
tunity to investigate the general relations 
between academic ability, higher education, 
and social mobility. 


THE STUDY SAMPLE 


The sample consists of all 1,332 men born 
in 1934 who were residents of the state, had 
no previous college experience, and enrolled 
at the Urbana campus of the University of 
Illinois in the fall of 1952 as full-time fresh- 
men in degree-granting programs. Most of 
the data were obtained from a questionnaire 
mailed during the late spring and early sum- 
mer of 1962, or ten years after the sample’s 
matriculation in college. Because many ad- 
dresses were out of date,® 192 questionnaires 
were returned by the post office on the first 
mailing. An extensive search? reduced this 


® About 38 per cent of the respondents were no 
longer residents of Illinois but were scattered 
throughout 45 states and 17 foreign countries. (The 
eight-page questionnaire required about one hour 
to complete.) 

7 Most effective of the techniques employed to 
locate these “missing persons” was a state-wide 
telephone search. This usually involved placing 
calls to phone listings ‘closely corresponding to the 
student’s name that appeared in directories from 
the area of the state in which he was last known 
to reside. A series of such calls very often led to 
the student, or to a relative who knew his where- 
abouts, Cost was made nonprohibitive by the eve- 
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number to 73, which meant that only £ per 
cent of the sample was permanently lost 
while the remaining 1,259 students presum- 
ably received our mail. 

The first three mailings produced a 67 
per cent response from these students. Fol- 
lowing the’ third wave, we placed over one 
thousand telephone calls to the non-respond- 
ents in a further effort to elicit returns. If 
the subject could not be reached by phone, 
or if after a telephone contact a question- 
naire was not returned within a reascnable 
waiting period, a certified letter was mailed 
as our final effort. These methods y elded 
1,180 usable returns, or responses ircmi 94 
per cent of all students to whom cuestion- 
naires were delivered.§ 

For the purposes of the analysis to Hllow, 
sample size was reduced by 6 per cent from 
1,180 to 1,107, because high scboo per- 
centile ranks were not available fcr 73 -cases. 
There is no evidence that excluding these 
cases has introduced bias.® On the coatrary 
the evidence is substantial that the Blinois 
sample is fairly representative of the stu- 
dents at most state universities during the 
period of this study, although certamly it 
does not represent the full range cf zollege 
student populations. A relatively unctes:ricted 
admissions policy at the University im 1952 
provided a diversity of talent; eg.. while 
nearly half of the students ranked in the 





ning use of university phones on an unlimited in- 
tra-state contract. 

8 The contribution that this high reun made 
toward achieving a representative mail sample, and 
the failure of our prodding devices tc adversely 
affect the veracity of the data, are discussed in 
Bruce K. Eckland, “Effects of Proddmg to In- 
crease Mail-Back Returns,” Journa, of Applied 
Psychology, 49 (1965), pp. 165-169, 

® The only other instances of incomplete data in- 
volved the occupations of ten fatber, end four 
sons. Rather than excluding these cases tkey were 
assigned mean values on the appropriat= scales. 
With respect to the comparative strength of two 
of our independent variables, removing tae unas- 
certained cases on the ability index (which is based 
on high school rank) tends to maximize the effects 
that Jater will be measured statisticaly. On the 
other hand, assigning mean values te she cases 
whose class origins (based on occupeticn) were 
unascertained, and retaining them in the correla- 
tions, yields something short of the maxinum ef- 
fects that class origin may actually have. =rrors of 
this kind, however, are negligible beside other er- 
rors that undoubtedly weaken the observei magni- 
tude of these associations. 
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top quarter of their high school classes, about 
one out of four ranked in the bottom half. 
As in most student bodies, social background 
played an important part in the pre-college 
selection process; yet their fathers’ occupa- 
tional distribution indicates that we have 
sampled from a sufficiently broad range of 
class origins to obtain some measure of its 
impact on the student’s occupational achieve- 
ment. All major fields of study are included 
among the curricula in which the respond- 
ents were enrolled, with concentrations in 
engineering, liberal arts and science, com- 
merce, and agriculture. 


METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


The data are presented in contingency 
tables as well as in a multiple regression 
analysis. In the contingency tables, the tradi- 
tional multiple cross-tabulation procedure 
was used and most variables were collapsed, 
forming conceptually-appropriate trichoto- 
mies so as to retain fairly large cell entries, 
The multiple regression technique is used 
primarily to compare the effects of the inde- 
pendent variables on the dependent variable 
and to describe the paths through which 
they operate. The regression equation, which 
predicts the value of the dependent variable 
on the basis of a number of factors simul- 
taneously, employs the full range of scores 
on each variable rather than trichotomies. 
Interval-scale measurement and linearity of 
regressions are assumed, except in the case 
of subject-fields (see footnote 29) which 
have been expanded into a set of categoric, 
or binary-coded, predictor variables. 

In addition to simple zero-order corre- 
lations, use is made of R, the unbiased cor- 
relation ratio, which is derived from the 
multiple regression model, Y=a--b,;X,+ 
beXe-+-bsXs. R is defined as V3 minus the 
ratio of within-class mean square variance 
to total mean square variance.!° 

From this model, two forms of within- 
class variance are derived. The first is based 
on the sum of squares due to the total re- 
gression, from which a conventional multiple 


1°For a full description of this measure see 


- Charles C. Peters and Walter R. VanVoorhis, Sta- 


tistical Procedures and Their Mathematical Bases, 
rad York: McGraw-Hill, 1940, pp. 323, 325, 337 
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coefficient is derived. The second is based on 
the difference between the sum of squares of 
a full model and that of a reduced model. 
This difference estimates the prediction of 
one independent variable that is not included 
in its intercorrelation with the remaining in- 
dependent variables.‘ I shall refer to this 
estimation as the “partial association,” since 
it is analogous to a conventional partial 
correlation. 


MEASUREMENT 


Two measures of ability were initially 
employed: high-school rank (HSR) and 
scores from the American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination (ACE) 
which was administered to all freshmen at 
the time of matriculation. Either of these 
methods should be used to operationalize 
ability only with considerable caution. High- 
school performance certainly is an insepara- 
ble mixture of intelligence and social proc- 
esses. The ACE examination, probably the 
most widely used test of its kind in American 
colleges and universities in 1952, also re- 
flects social factors. And apart from the 
difficulty of isolating intellectual character- 
istics, both indices are at best only approx- 
imations of the gross concept of talent. 
Proficiency in many occupational roles, in- 
cluding the professions, may require a num- 
ber of personal attributes, however acquired, 
that are quite distinct from a student’s scho- 
lastic aptitude. Both HSR and the ACE, 
then, are basically measures of academic 
ability, which presumably is only one com- 
ponent of talent. 

Unfortunately, some peculiarities of the 
data made it unfeasible to collapse HSR and 
ACE into a single index of ability or intro- 
duce them simultaneously in the multiple 
regressions./2 In the first place, ACE test 


34 Unless specified otherwise, the coefficients for 
all zero-order and partial associations reported here 
are statistically significant above the .05 level of 
confidence. (The second sum of squares was used 
to test the sub-hypothesis that B:=B,* [r<p] 
where B,;* is a null vector.) For a full description 
of the computer program used, see Richard Galyon 
Ames, “Multiple Regression Analysis for Cate- 
goric Data,” Computation Center Programming 
Note 109, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, 1963. 

22 Previously I used both variables together in 
contingency tables where college graduation was 
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scores were available for fewer than two- 
thirds of the respondents, More critical, how- 
ever, than the large reduction that would 
occur in sample size was the systematic bias 
that this loss would intrcduce—it would 
remove, atnong others, all 248 of the com- 
merce students./® Furthermore, the available 
ACE scores were in the form of decile ranks 
based on norms fixed separately for the stu- 
dents in each college of the University, so 
that the rank, for example, of a freshman 
entering engineering was relative to other 
engineers only and not to the entire fresh- 
man class. The raw scores that would have 
made it possible to reestablish an all-fresh- 
man norm were unavailable. Notwithstand- 
ing the above deficiencies, I was very_reluc- 
tant to discard these data entirely. I’ have, 
therefore, included a separate regression 
analysis using the ACE test in an appendix 
to this report. High-school rank alone will 
be used in the following analysis. 

Both indices yield substantially similar 
correlations with occupational achievement. 
Of the two, however, high-school rank is a 
better predictor of graduation, or of college 
grades, which are the criteria usually em- 
ployed in attrition studies. In the subsample 
for which both HSR and ACE scores were 
available, their correlations with first-semes- 
ter grade averages were .53 and .36, respec- 
tively. These correlations are entirely con- 
sistent with an abundance of studies on 
academic predictors in college and suggest 
that high-school rank is a valid measure of 
academic ability. 

The regression analysis is based on decile 
ability ranks (0 to 9), while the percentages 
involve low, medium, and high ability levels, 
designating ranks below the median, in the 
second quarter, and in the first quarter, 
respectively, of high-school graduating class. 

By June, 1962, 762 respondents had ob- 





the dependent varlable; in that analysis, however, 
ability was not one of the major independent 
variables. See Bruce K. Eckland, “Social Class 
and College Graduation: Some Misconceptions 
Corrected,” American Journal of Sociology, 70 
(1964), pp. 36-50. 

13 The testing bureau at Illinois inadvertently 
had discarded their 195% data, but a records search 
in the administrative offices of each of the separate 
colleges in the University produced scores for nearly 
all freshmen entering engineering, Lberal arts, and 
agriculture. No scores were found for commerce, 
fine arts, or physical education majers. 
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tained bachelor’s degrees and 345 had not. 
Degrees not earned at the Uriversity of 
Illinois, initially identified from tke question- 
naire information supplied by each respond- 
ent, were verified through correspondence 
with the 71 colleges and univecsities from 
which 23 per cent of the graduazes reported 
having received them. The figures indicate 
that the rate of graduation is about 69 per 
cent, considerably higher than what past re- 
search at either local or national Levels would 
have predicted. The present study departs 
from past research by taking account of the 
transfer students, the dropouts who later 
returned to graduate, and the otne-wise pro- 
longed nature of college careers, and the 
rate reported here actually may typify the 
achievement of a very large proportion of 
the American college-going men wto initially 
enter state universities,1* 

Social class origin was determined by 
using the first digit of Duncan’s Index of 
Socioeconomic Status (SES) as applied to 
the father’s usual occupation waea the stu- 
dent was growing up. Again, the regression 
analysis employs a full range of values from 
0 to 9, while the contingency tables divide 
the subjects into three groups, low, medium, 
and high, depending on whether tae father’s 
occupation was classified in the 0-3, 4—6, or 
7-9 range of SES scores derived by Duncan 
from estimates of the income and educa- 
tional levels of all persons employed in each 
of some 446 occupations in the 1950 labor 
force." The cutting point (3.5) at which 


14 Although only 27 per cent of the 1952 male 
entrants graduated from the Univecsiny by June, 
1956 (i.e. in normal progression) 50 per cent had 
graduate there by June, 1962, and 71 per cent 
would eventually attain a college d2gree some- 
where. In the long run, most dropouis return to 
college and most returnees graduate. A discussion 
of the extent to which these findings may be gen- 
eralized is presented in Bruce K. Ecxlend, “College 
Dropouts Who Came Back,” Harverd Educational 
Review, 34 (1964), pp. 402-420. Abo. see Nathan 
Young, David Riesman, Joseph Gusield, and Rob- 
ert E, Ifferts’ comments on “College D-opouts Who 
Came Back” Harvard Educationcl Review, 34 
(1964), pp. 580-587. 

15 The components of Duncan’s irdex—income 
and education—make ite especially sensitive to 
status variations among white-collar occupations 
which are otherwise lost in the US Census classi- 
fication of major occupations (see Albert J. Reiss, 
Jr, Otis Dudley Duncan, Paul K. Hatt, and Cecil 
C. North, Occupations and Social Status, New 
York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1951, Appendix 
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low- has been differentiated from medium- 
and Ajighk-status parallels the customary 
manual-nonmanual occupational  dichot- 
omy.1° Higk-status occupations as we de- 
fined them are held by less than 10 percent 
of the national male labor force,!” but the 
pre-college selection process is such that 23 
percent of our respondents originate in this 
class. Similarly, over 70 percent of the na- 
tional labor force is in the /ow-status cate- 
gory, compared with about 39 percent of 
the students, by origin. 

In an earlier report, I excluded all stu- 
dents with farm origins from the analysis 
of these data,!8 because the SES index as- 
signs low scores to most farm occupations.’® 
The fathers of these students were, on the 
whole, the more prosperous farmers in a 
state where farm incomes, to begin with, 
were well above average.?° Excluding the 
farm students, however, caused a 15 per- 
cent loss in sample size and a significant 
change in the character of the population. 
To retain the farm sample in this investiga- 
tion and yet conform to the intent of the 
scale, I adjusted the index values by comput- 
ing the median SES for each income cate- 


B.) Thus, the index enabled us to stratify the al- 
ready upwardly-skewed class origins of our college- 
going population and thereby measure small, yet 
significant increments of intergenerational mobility. 

16 The parallel is not precise, since 17.7 per cent 
of all non-farm workers are misclassified when a 
manual-nonmanual split is located at this point. 
This figure is somewhat higher than the 11.6 per 
cent reported by Duncan as the proportion of 
workers in the national labor force who were mis- 
classified when an index value of 38.5 was used 
as the optimum cutting point on a 96-point scale 
(see ibid., p. 159). Since the cutting points were 
very nearly the same, the difference simply may re- 
flect a somewhat larger proportion of workers in 
our sample whose SES scores are very close to 
the cutting point. 

17 bid., p. 147. 

18 Eckland, “Social Class ... ,” op. cit. 

19 Reiss, et al, op. cii, p. 131. 

20 The median income of all Ilinois farmers dur- 
ing the relevant period was 66 per cent higher than 
the national farm average and apparently was ex- 
ceeded only by the Iowa farm income. The farm- 
ers in this study, all of whom sent their sons to 
the state University, reportedly earned over two 
and one-half times the average for IHinois farmers. 
In fact, the average earnings of the farm students’ 
fathers differed little from those of non-farm 
fathers: $6,500 and $7,600, respectively. See the 
1950 Census of Population, Vol. II, Pt. 13, p. 294 
and Vol. IV, Pt. 1, Ch. B, p. 183.) 
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gory in our non-farm sample and assigning 
these scores on an individual basis, by in- 
come, to the farmers.?! 

Occupational achievement, the main de- 
pendent variable, also utilizes the SES in- 
dex, applied in this case to the respondent’s 
present occupation.* Again, the regression 
analysis employs index values from 0 to 9, 
and the contingency tables use the same 
tripartite division as above, with the same 
cutting points.”* Only 3 per cent of the re- 


21 This procedure raised the scores of most farm- 
ers from the dubious value of 1 (those classified 
mainly as “owners and tenants” in the original in- 
dex) to values of 3, 5, and 6, with 49, 70, and 57 
of the farmers, respectively, receiving these scores. 
The resulting similarity between the median SES 
for the non-farm sample, 6.1, and the median of 
the adjusted scores for the farm sample, 5.5, is 
consistent with the actual income differences. 

22 The subject’s last job was used if he had re- 
turned to college as either a full-time undergraduate 
or a postgraduate student (11 per cent of the 
sample), or if he were temporarily on active duty 
in the military service, including those recalled dur- 
ing the Berlin crisis (3 per cent of the sample). This 
procedure underrates somewhat the eventual occu- 
pational achievement of students still attending col- 
lege. It may be noted, however, that on the SES 
index the last jobs of the graduates who had re- 
turned to college ranked well above the current 
jobs of graduates who had not received an ad- 
vanced degree and were not presently working 
toward one. Since most of the current enrollments 
(seven out of ten) involved returning graduates, 
rather than returning dropouts, the underratings 
are not a serious limitation here. 

33 Mainly because the distribution was upwardly 
skewed, far fewer misclassifications arise in the SES 
scores of sons (4.2 per cent of non-farm workers) 
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spondents were employed in farm occupa- 
tions; their scores were adjusted as described 
above. 


FINDINGS 


Observe in Figure 1 that social class and 
high school rank in this study sample are not 
positively related. The following explanation 
seems worth considering. Class origin and 
academic ability are strong determinants of 
where one goes to college, and the state uni- 
versity probably draws a larger-than-average 
proportion of its students from the middle 
ranks of both dimensions. To the extent that 
the extremes actually are under-represented, 
correlations between class and ability will 
be low. In addition to attracting the modal 
students, however, the state university at- 
tracts many for whom these factors do not 
coincide. Its open doors provide an oppor- 
tunity for middle and upper-middle class 
students who do poor work in high school 
to go, if not to the “best,” at least to a “re- 
spectable,” essentially middle-class school. 
At the same time, the large state-supported 
university is accessible and attractive to 
working-class students with middle-class 
aspirations who do reasonably well in high 
school. If this reasoning is accurate, then 
strong correlations between class and ability 
are not likely to occur in any sample drawn 
from a single institution. At the most and 


when a manual-nonmanual split is located at the 
low-status cutting point. 






Vo àl College 
P Graduation : 
\ g 
‘ í 


Academic 
Ability 





.45 


Occupational 
Achievement 


Ficure 1. ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS OF CAUSAL VARIABLES ASSOCIATED WITH 
OCCUPATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 
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at the least selective schools, the socia? and 
intellectual composition of the studeat body 
will be uniformly high or low, but at most 
state universities, any dependence ot azility 
on class origin will be concealed by the-pres- 
ence of incongruent combinations (see Fig- 
ure 2). In effect, then, any depencence of 
academic ability on the origin cf ovr re- 
spondents has inadvertently been ccnt-olled 
in our sample. 

Treating college graduation as the devend- 
ent variable, observe that its zero-order cor- 
relation with HSR is considerable arger 
than its correlation with social clase (see 
Figure 1). That high-school raak should 
predict college performance certaial, was 
not unanticipated, but even the low ccrrela- 
tion between class origin and graduation is 


CLASS ORIGIN 
Low Higa 
State Best-Krown 
High Colleges and Privete 
Universities Scho2ls 
ABILITY 
Junior and Stare 
Low Community Colleges and 
Colleges Universities 


FIGURE 2. HYPOTHESIZED COLLEGE ADLATESION 
PATTERNS, BY ABILITY AND CLASS ORIGIN. 


inconsistent with the equivocal irdiags of 
earlier studies on college attrition. Previous 
investigators, apparently, did noz zraze the 
academic careers of the many ccllege. drop- 
outs whose eventual return and zradwation, 
we found, actually depends as mick. oa class 
origin as ability. A re-examinatior cf past 
research, coupled with a more =2laborate 
examination of our data than I am reporting 
here, made it quite clear that sosia. class 
also is a determinant of college graduetion.** 

Graduation and Occupational A-hieve- 
ment. The very strong association batween 
graduation and early occupational zaseers is 
shown in Table 1 (and by the .45 zere-order 
correlation in Figure 1). That 66 per cent 
of the graduates, compared with 21 per cent 
of the dropouts, obtained high-rankirg jobs 
suggests that a young man who leaves college 
with a degree is reasonably more <ertain 
than others to obtain 4 fairly hgkstatus 
nonmanual position. But is it the degree 
that accounts for his success, or ratier the 
effects of the academic ability and class ori- 


24 Eckland, “Social Class .. .” op. cit. 
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TABLE 1. COLLEGE GRADUATION AND 
OCCUPATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 


(in percentages) 
College 

Occupat-onal 
Achievement Dropouts Graduates 
(N) (345) (762) 
High . 21 66 
Medium 59 30 
Low 20 4 


X=24.994, 2 df, p<.001 


gin thet helped him earn the degree in the 
first place? 

The effects of ability and class are par- 
tialled out in Table 2. Most notable is the 
marked influence that graduation has on 
occupational achievement quite apart from 
the separate effects of social origin and aca- 
demic ability, especially among the students 
from working-class (low-status) homes. In 
fact, the few (22) low-status, low-ability 
students who managed to attain a college 
degree were apparently more successful after 
leaving school than the (even fewer) high- 
status, high-ability men who failed to grad- 
uate (compare Columns 1 and 9). 

Holding ability and class constant, the 
partia? association between occupational 
achievement and college graduation, .39, is 
only slightly lower than the zero-order cor- 
relaticn shown in Figure 1. Little of the 
effect 3f graduation can be accounted for by 
its dependence on either class or ability. 

Clazs Origin and Occupational Achieve- 
ment. The difference between the father’s 
occupation and the son’s may be a reason- 
ably good indicator of individual mobility 
betwe2n generations, even when the two 
statuses dre compared at different points in 
the irdividuals’ occupational careers. That 
is, the difference between the father’s age 
and the son’s at the time when their respec- 
tive positions were established should tend 
to be offset by the general shifts in the labor 
force that have occurred during the same 
period as a result of technological change. 
Wherzas the youth of the respondents, aver- 
aging about 28 years old, leads one to under- 
estimate their achievement relative to their 
fathers’, the structural changes that have 


upgraded the whole occupational distribu- 


35 Joseph A. Kahl, The American Class Structure, 
New ‘York: Rinehart, 1957, pp. 251-268. 
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TABLE 2. ACADEMIC ABILITY, Crass ORIGIN, AND COLLEGE GRADUATION AS 


INFLUENCING OCCUPATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 





(in percentages) 
Low-Status Medium-Status High-Status 
Origi Origi Origi 
Occupa- E ee ee, foci 
tional 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Achieve- Low Medium High Low Medium High Low Medium High 
ment: Ability Ability Ability Ability Ability Ability Ability Ability Ability 
(A) Graduates (22)* (50) (118) (72) (104) (199) (34) (61) (102) 
High 55 64 79 60 61 65 50 59 76 
Medium 36 34 17 32 38 29 47 41 23 
Low 9 2 4 8 2 6 3 (0) 1 
(B) Dropouts (46) (42) (31) (67) (53) (44) (35% (15) (12) 
High 15 10 23 21 26 20 40 13 25 
Medium 59 67 39 66 53 61 49 73 75 
Low 26 24 39 13 21 18 it 13 0 


* Numbers in parentheses are base N’s. 
Graduation and Achievement 


Col X df p< . Col. 
(A)(B) 1 11.736 2 Ol (A) 147 
(A)(B) 2 31.396 2 .001 (A) 258 
(A)(B) 3 42.502 2 .001 (A) 369 
(A)(B) 4 21.800 2 .001 
(A)(B) 5 25.307 2 .001 (B) 147 
(A)(B) 6 30.760 2 .001 (B) 258 
(A)(B) 7 2.095 2 .50 (B) 369 
(A)(B). 8 15.933 2 .001 
(A)(B) 9 14.631 2 .001 


tion cause one to overestimate the respond- 
ents’ achievement relative to their fathers’. 
If the youth of the respondents does offset 
the effects of technological change, then 
Table 3 indicates that 86 per cent of the 
low-status students were upwardly mobile, 
and 42 per cent of the high-status students 
were downwardly mobile, although only a 
few (3 per cent) fell into the lowest (man- 
ual) stratum. While a slight majority of the 
medium-status students moved upward, most 
of those who did not maintained their class 
position. 

In a sample limited to college students, 


TABLE 3. CLASS ORIGIN AND OCCUPATIONAL 


ACHIEVEMENT 
(in percentages) 
Class Origin 
Occupational 
Achievement Low Medium High 
N) (309) (539) (259) 
. High 50 51 58 
Medium 36 41 39 
Low 14 9 3 


X3=20.899, 4 df., p<.001 


Class and Achievement 


Ability and Achievement 


X df p< Col X df p< 
2.955 4 .70 (A) 123 9.949 4 .05 
1.657 4 .80 (A) 456 5.507 4 .30 

10.315 4 .05 (A) 789 12.001 4 .05 

10.076 4 .05 (B) 123 6.102 4 .20 

5.655 4 .30 (B) 456 2.305 4 .70 

9.310 4 .10 (B) 789 5.743 4 .30 
{ 


however, only the select few who have 
reached college from the lower stratum are 
included, and their rate of upward move- 
ment is far greater than that of a normal 
population. Table 3, then, simply shows that 
class origin had a significant bearing on the 
occupational achievement of these students. 
Yet, at precisely what point does class origin 
have its effect? Is it entirely antecedent to 
graduation or does it continue to affect the 
student’s achievement after he leaves school 
and enters the job market? 

The zero-order association between class 
origin and occupational achievement (Fig- 
ure 1) may be considered as having two 
components, i.e., the direct effect represented 
by the partial association between occupa- 
tion and class, controlling for graduation, 
and the indirect effect mediated through 
graduation (estimated by the difference be- 
tween the partial and zero-order associations 
between occupation and class). These figures 
were .10 and .04, respectively. Apparently, 
social class makes a significant contribution — 
to occupational achievement independently 
of its effect on the student’s college career. 
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The data in Table 2, however, suggest 
that the validity of this propostion may 
depend on whether the student obtairs his 
degree. For men of about equal abiit} who 
have graduated from college (upper panel), 
class origin does not appear to affect occupa- 
tional achievement.?® In fact, the partial 
association between the graduates ocupa- 
tional achievement and his class origin, hold- 
ing academic ability constant, was en insig- 
nificant .002. 

Still, these observations do not demon- 
strate that a system of full equality cf op- 
portunity exists, since class origin intially 
determines who goes to college and who 
graduates. Furthermore, differences in occu- 
pational achievement that can b2 ascribed 
to class origin continue to appear amaorg the 
dropouts, especially in terms of low achieve- 
ment. The proportion of college drcpouts 
from low-status backgrounds whc remained 
in the lower stratum was two to three times 
larger than the proportion of dropouts from 
high-status backgrounds who fell -nt the 
lower stratum (lower panel of TabE 2). 
Moreover, the correlation betweer. class and 
occupational achievement for the croDouts, 
with or without holding ability corstan-, was 
.24, A high-status youth who does rot grad- 
uate from college, irrespective of ais ability, 
apparently is protected from falling tco far. 

Academic Ability and Occupestonal 
Achievement. Although high-schoal rank 
had a strong influence on college credation, 
its effect on the students’ subsequent occu- 
pational achievement is less important. (Fig- 
ure 1). Moreover, the main effect o` aca- 
demic ability (see Table 4) teads lo be 
confined to the upper end of the scale, with 
over half again as many high-abil'ty as low- 
ability students achieving high-ranking jobs. 
To what extent is even this correatiom sim- 
ply a function of the fact that the high- 
ability youths were more successful # col- 
lege? 

The direct effect of high-schoel rank on 
occupation is smaller than the effects pro- 
duced by its indirect | influence through 


26 This finding is similar to the results œ other 
investigations. For example, see the repcrt on the 
` 1958 college graduates in the National Science 
Foundation’s Two Years After the Colere Degree, 
Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1963, pp. 53-54. 
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TABLE 4, ÅCADEMIC ABILITY AND OCCUPATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT (PERCENTAGES) 








Ability 
Occupational 
Achievement Low Medium High 
N) (276) (325) (506) 
High 39 46 63 
Medium 49 46 29 


Low 12 8 7 
X*8=51.159, 4 d.f, p<.001 


graduation: whereas the partial association, 
holding graduation constant, was .09, the 
difference between the zero-order and partial 
associations was .13. Graduation from col- 
lege, therefore, accounts for a large share of 
such effect as ability has on occupational 
achievement. (Note, in addition, that the 
partial association of academic ability with 
occupation, independent of graduation [.09], 
is very similar to that of class origin with 
occupation [.10].) 

Graduates and dropouts should again be 
distinguished, however, for Table 2 shows 
that academic ability appears to have played 
no direct part in the occupational success of 
the dropouts, whereas among the graduates 
it continued to contribute to occupational 
success. Confirming this pattern were the 
separate zero-order correlations between oc- 
cupational achievement and HSR for the 
graduates and dropouts, .18 and -~.06, re- 
spectively.27 Without a diploma, then, aca- 
demic ability could not alter a man’s status. 
The graduate’s status, on the other hand, 
clearly was modified by this factor. 

One should not overlook the distinct pos- 
sibility that the effect of the graduates’ HSR 
on their occupational status is due primarily 
to their postgraduate education and the field 
in which they took their degrees. That is, the 
success of the ablest graduates may only 
reflect the fact that they were more likely 
to have attained an advanced degree or to 
have taken a degree in a professionally- 
oriented field. The graduate and professional 
schools at which 26 per cent of the grad- 
uates had received advanced degrees must 
have admitted these men partly on the basis 
of academic ability, which, in turn, may 
account for the occupational success of the- 
highest achievers. Too, the field of study in 


27 These correlations did not differ from the 
partial associations controlling for class origin, 
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which the student graduates, such as engi- 


neering or medicine, is certainly an impor- 
tant predictor of occupation and, to the ex- 
tent that the choice of fields depends initially 
on academic ability, it also may account for 
part of such effects as ability has. i 

Our suspicion that the effects of academic 
ability on the graduate? occupational 
achievement are mediated mainly through 
features indigenous to the formal system of 
higher education appears to be justified: 
controlling for advanced degrees,?* the par- 
tial association between HSR and occupa- 
tion was .11, or less than the .18 zero-order 
correlation. Moreover, when both advanced 
degrees and subject-field 2° were held con- 
stant, the partial association was reduced to 
a statistically insignificant .06. Apart from 
the selection processes operating within the 
school system, then, academic ability. has as 
little direct effect on the graduates’ occupa- 
tional achievement as it does on that of the 
dropouts. 


SUMMARY AND COMMENT 


Qualified by the limitations of this study, 
my summary conclusions with respect to the 
early occupational careers of contemporary 
college students are: 


1, Employment in a nonmanual occupa- 
tion is almost guaranteed by the attainment 
of a college diploma, quite independently of 
either academic ability or class background, 
thus assuring the upward mobility of grad- 
uates from manual origins and the stability 
of graduates from nonmanual origins. 


28 Graduates without advanced degrees were as- 
signed a score of zero, holders of master’s degrees, 
one, and holders of doctoral degrees, three. About 
14 per cent of the graduates had not obtained an 
advanced degree but were presently working toward 
one, and about 40 per cent of those with graduate 
degrees were still engaged in part- or full-time aca- 
demic programs. (On the other hand, another 9 
per cent had taken some postgraduate work but 
apparently had terminated it without a degree.) The 
correlations with postgraduate education presented 
here are thus of rather uncertain stability. 

29 To introduce subject-fields into the regression 
equation, we used a set of categoric predictors (so~ 
called “dummy variables”) whereby each major 
field took the value of one if it was the one- in 
which the student had received his last degree, and 
zero if it was not. (Consequently, no restrictive as- 
sumption about the linearity of the effect of sub. 
ject-field was required in this equation.) 
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2. Without a diploma, occupational 
achievement is not altered by academic abil- 
ity, although it is significantly affected by 
class origin; the downward mobility of fail- 
ing students whose fathers are in nonmanual 
occupations is likely to be arrested. 

3. A graduate’s achievement is not altered 
by either class origin or academic ability, 
except to the extent that ability affects his 
choice of fields and the extent and nature 
of his postgraduate education. 

4, Thus, while academic ability is asso- 
ciated with occupational achievement, its 
effects apparently operate wholly within the 
school system, especially as a determinant 
of graduation, | i 

What do these findings suggest about the 
notion that college is a vehicle for social 
mobility in an open society that rewards the 
ablest and not the inept? Three general con- 
ditions, each of which must be present, un- 
derlie the capacity of higher education to 
function as a vehicle for social mobility: the 
sorting mechanisms, such as graduation, 
must be variable; a substantial part of this 
variation must be accounted for by indi- 
vidual ability; and the relevant variables 
must contribute to achievement in the occu- 
pational. structure. 

If all college entrants graduated, for ex- 
ample, graduation obviously would have no 
differentiating effect. Having gone to college 
would be equivalent to having a degree. Such 
a situation, in fact, fends to characterize 
higher education in the English 8° and So- 
viet 3? systems, where as many as 80 to 90 
per cent of the students graduate. The 40-to 
70-per cent rates characteristic of the U.S. 
signify that the sorting function may be 
operating to a larger extent in American col- 
leges. Screening devices in the English and 
Soviet school systems instead effectively re- 
move the inept student before he reaches the 
university which, in part, explains why 
American colleges devote so many of their 
resources to developing and administering 
examinations to weed out less-qualified en- 
trants.5? i 


80 Turner, of. cit., p. 863. 

81 Alexander G, Korol, Soviet Education for Sci- 
ence and Technology, Cambridge: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1957, pp. 193-197. 

82 Of course, the entrants to some of the more 
prestigeful and therefore selective American colleges 
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Given a pool of students at diverse ability 


levels, as a second condition, the college’ 


must actually accomplish the task of remov- 
ing the inept while retaining the apt. Al- 
though the formal institutions of higher edu- 
cation originally were not designed for this 
job, it has been thrust upon them with the 
need to alleviate pressures for expansion and 


to maintain academic standards in the face 


of mass enrollments, especially at the public 
or tax-supported schools. As most other re- 
search on college attrition has found, ability 
has a significant influence on graduetion and 
perhaps on other sorting mechanisms in the 
school system as well. But, in addition to 
a large majority of the ablest students, a 
rather significant portion of the least-quali- 
fied in this sample graduated,®* raising some 
doubt about how assortative colleges of this 
kind really are. 

No matter how effectively colleges weed 
out less able students as they compete for 
degrees, the sorting function is not complete 
unless jobs are allocated on the assumption 
that the colleges have done their part. Our 
evidence suggests that this is the strongest 
link in the process, for even the low-ability 
graduate generally was far more successful 
in finding high-status employment than was 
the high-ability dropout. A college degree is 
evidently so crucial that jobs are allocated 
with little regard for the likelihood that 
colleges perform only moderately well as 
sorters of talent. (Perhaps Turner was cor- 
rect when he noted that in a system of con- 
test mobility, victory tends to be won by 
those who exert the most effort and not nec- 
essarily by the most able.**) 

This is not to suggest that maximizing the 
correlation between college education and 
occupational status is entirely disadvanta- 
geous for the occupational system. Regard- 
less of his native ability or even his academic 
learning, the graduate may be presumed to 


graduate at a rate at least comparable to that of 
the entrants to the best English universities. 

38 Our data showed -that of the entrants who 
ranked in the upper-quarter of their high-school 
graduating class and scored in the highest thre: ACE 
deciles, well over nine out of ten would someday 
graduate. Yet, better than one out of three of the 
entrants who ranked in the bottom-half of their 
high school class and scored in the lowest-fiv2 ACE 
deciles would graduate too. 

84 Turner, of. cit. 
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have developed social skills, work habits, 
loyalties, or other attributes required for 
performance of many roles in modern indus- 
trial orgenizations. A fruitful line of inquiry 
may lie in clarifying this connection between 
college and work experience. 

Selection by talent, of course, may also 
operate at other points in the higher educa- 
tion system, in addition.to the selection of 
the ablest students for postgraduate pro- 
grams and professionally-oriented fields.®® 
Where a student goes to college may affect 
mobility increasingly, as the intellectual di- 
versity of the college-going population grows, 
and as the mass system of higher education 
develops specialized institutions in which the 
intellectual character of each student body 
is set farther apart. But even the cumulative 
effect of these sorting mechanisms is unlikely 
to provide completely equal educational op- 
portunities for college students with similar 
capabilities, Class origin affects the student’s 
choice of college and his admission to the 
college of his choice; the schools whose ad- 
missions policies are the most restrictive 
academically continue to be the same schools 
whose students come from higher socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds.®* In part this reflects the 
association between social class and achieve- 
ment in the primary and secondary school 
system, but in part it lies in the subtle pre- 
requisites of the privately-endowed univer- 
sity. Among many of the best schools in the 
country, the number of applicants who qual- 
ify on academic grounds far exceeds the 
number who can be admitted without ex- 
panding the school’s facilities. This pressure 
not only permits but requires them to em- 
ploy subjective, and perhaps ascriptive, cri- 
teria in the selection process. 


APPENDIX 


As an alternative to high-school rank, test 
scores from the American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination (ACE) were 


35 A more elaborate analysis of these and a num- 
ber of other such mechanisms will be reported else- 
where. 

86 Warner, et al, op. cit., pp. 71-72; David Reis- 
man and Christopher Jencks, “The Viability of the 
American College,” in Nevitt Sanford (ed.), The 
American College, New York: John Wiley, 1962, 
pp. 74-192; Burton R. Clark, Tke Open Door Col- 
lege, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960, p. 54; and 
White, ap. cit, p. 48. 
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TABLE 5. SUMMARY OF REGRESSION ANALYSIS Retatino Asrtiry (ACE), Crass ORIGIN, AND 
COLLEGE GRADUATION TO OCCUPATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT, BY First Supyect-FIELp 


Multiple 
Regressions 
on Ability, Zero-Order Correlations Partial * Associations 
Class, and Ability Class College Ability Class College 
Subject-Field Graduation (ACE) Origin Graduation (ACE) Crigin Graduation 
Engineering (342) 543 15 17 54 04" .08* 51 
Liberal Arts (220) 54 30 12” 51 21 .001* 46 
Agriculture (160) 48 .27 .08* 44 .19* .10" 41 
All Students (731) °* 
by ACE 51 .20 -14 .50 .09 .06™ 47 
by High-School 
Rank? 51 21 14 .50 07" -08* 45 


"Each partial association holds constant the effects of the alternate pair of independent vari- 


ables. 
> Figures in parentheses are base N’s. 


°In addition to students in engineering, liberal arts, and agriculture, the total includes nine educa- 


tion majors. 


4 High-school rank is used instead of ACE in the equations of all relevant regressions in the lower 


row only. 


“Not statistically significant at the .05 confidence level. 


available for 731 members of the sample. Co- 
efficients were computed for the total subsample 
and separately by freshman subject-fields. (All 
scores were in the form of #tra-curricular 
decile ranks and not convertible, and the scores 
for all entering commerce students are missing.) 

Zero-order correlations among the three inde- 
pendent variables were: .16 for class origin and 
college graduation, .23 for ACE and college 
graduation, and .11 for class origin and ACE. 
The correlation of ACE with class (.11) is 
somewhat inconsistent with the correlation 
(—.04 in this subsample) between high-school 
rank and class origin. Either the high-status 
students who had done poor high-school work 
tended to be under-achievers or the low-status 
students who had done well in high school were 
over-achievers (or both). 

The multiple, zero-order, and partial associa- 
tions between occupational achievement and 
ability (ACE), class, and college graduation are 
patterned in very much the same way as the 
correlations that were obtained before high- 


school rank was replaced by ACE in the equa- 
tions (lower panel of Table 5). Most of the 
variation in occupational achievement that can 
be attributed to these factors is accounted for 
by graduation, which alsc accounts for a sub- 
stantial part of the effects of both ACE and 
class on achievement. 

These conclusions generally apply separately 
to students in each of the major fields of study. 
Note, however, that the ACE examination gives 
at least equal Gif not more) weight to verbal as 
distinct from quantitative skills, so that the test 
may not be a valid measur2 of the attributes 
engineering students or prcfessional engineers 
need, to perform their rales. Perhaps this ex- 
plains the relatively low correlations between 
achievement and ACE for engineers compared 
with other students. In any case, engineering 
requirements certainly are sufficiently demand- 
ing that “ability” should be no less important 
a criterion for achievement here than it is in 
most other vocations. 


SOCIAL CLASS AND PREMARITAL SEXUAL 
PERMISSIVENESS: A RE-EXAMINATION * 


Tra L. ReEtss 
University of Iowa 


Data from samples of 903 students and 1515 adults were used to investigate the hypothesis 
that persons of higher social status are less permissive than lower-status persons regarding 
premarital sexual behavior. In neither sample did the expected negative relation between class 
and permissiveness appear, but ameng persons displaying conservative characteristics gener- 
ally, the relationship was negative. Amorg those with liberal characteristics, the relationship 
was positive. Conversely, general liberalism enhanced sexual permissiveness more in higher 
than in the lower-class groups. These findings are consistent with the theory that in groups 
or classes where the traditional level of sexual permissiveness is low, social forces are more 
Kkely to alter individual levels of premissiveness. The evidence also supports the thesis that 
the more generally liberal a group, tise sharper the differences in attitudes between liberals 


and conservatives in that group. 


MERICAN sociologists have long essumed 
that persons of higher socioeconomic 
status are relatively conservative in 

their sexual behavior and that persons of 
lower status are rather liberal. Although his 
assumption has been only impressionistically 
confirmed in community studies, the first 
Kinsey report provided a wealth of empirical 
data supporting it. Kinsey found that by 
age 25 only 10 per cent of unmarried men 
with eighth grade education were virginal, 
while 16 per cent of those with a high school 
education, and 36 per cent of those with at 
least some college education were virginal.? 
The less educated men began their coital be- 
havior five or six years earlier than the 
others. Similarly, the less educated women 
started having coitus five or six years earlier 


* My appreciation is extended to my colleagues 
with whom I have discussed this paper: Theodore 
Anderson, Robert Boynton, William Erbe and 
John Stratton. I received valuable assistance from 
Beverly Davenport and Don McTavish. This re- 
search was supported by grants MH4045, 5566 and 
05566 from the National Institute of Mental 
Health. 

1 Alfred C. Kinsey, et al., Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Male, Philadelphia: Saunders, 1948. Com- 
munity studies generally present only impression- 
istic evidence, if any, on sexual relations in various 
social classes; see August B. Hollingshead, Zim- 
town’s Youth, New York: Wiley, 1949 for a good 
example of evidence based on g community study. 
Few of the textbooks on the area of social class 
have much to say about the relation of class to 
sexual relationships. 

2 Op. cit., p. 550. Kinsey also used occupaticn as 
an indicator of social class but found it Jess useful 
than education. See ibid., p. 331. 


than those with high school or college edu- 
cation. Between the ages of 16 and 20, 82 
per cent of the girls who were entering col- 
lege had not had coitus, compared with 62 
per cent of the girls who did not enter high 
school. For women, but not men, the dif- 
ference between educational groups is 
greatly reduced, though not eliminated, 
among those who married at the same age. 
In addition, college-educated women differ 
from their male counterparts in that they 
eventually achieve or surpass the coital rates 
of less-ecucated members of the same sex. 
These, in sum, are the Kinsey findings re- 
garding social class differences in premarital 
coital behavior.* 

Kinsey considered each educational group 
a social class with its own sexual mores.® 
Social class as indicated by education was 


$ Alfred C. Kinsey, et al., Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Female, Philadelphia: Saunders, 1953, p. 
337. 

4 Kinsey concludes that women do not vary by 
social class in their sexual behavior, in spite of the 
fact that the lower-class women did start having 
coitus five or six years earlier, married earlier and 
had more coitus during their teens than did the 
upper-class women in his sample. In addition, a 
slight negative relation between social class and 
permissiveness is present even when age at mar- 
riage is held constant; see Table 79, p. 337, in Kin- 
sey, Sexual Behavior in the Human Female, op. 
cit. (For simplicity, I refer to Kinsey as the major 
author, although he was most ably assisted by 
Wardell Pomeroy and Clyde Martin in the male 
volume and by these men plus Paul Gebhard in 
the female volume.) 

5 Kinsey, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, 
op. cit., pp. 329-335. 
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Taste 1. MALE AND FEMALE PREMARITAL SEXUAL PERMISSIVENESS SCALES 


First decide whether you agree or disagree with the 
view expressed. Then circle the degree of your 
agreement or disagreement with the views expressed 
in each question. We are not interested in your 
tolerance of other people’s beliefs. Please answer 
these questions on the basis of how YOU feel toward 
the views expressed. Your name will never be con- 
nected with these answers. Please be as honest as 
you can. Thank you. 

We use the words below to mean just what they do 
to most people but some may need definition: 


Love means the emotional state which is more 
intense than strong affection and which you 
would define as love. 

Strong affection means affection which is 
stronger than physical attraction, average fond- 
ness, or “liking”—but less strong than love. 
Petting means sexually stimulating behavior 
more intimate than kissing and simple hugging, 
but not including full sexual relations, 


MALE STANDARDS (BOTH MEN AND 
WOMEN CHECK THIS SECTION) 


1. I believe that kissing is acceptable for the male 
before marriage when he is engaged to be 


married 
Strong Strong 
Agree Medium Disagree Medium 
Slight Slight 


2. I believe that kissing is acceptable for the male 
before marriage when he is in love. 
(The six-way choice given in question 1 follows 
every question.) 








3. I believe that kissing is acceptable for the male 
before marriage when he feels strong affection 
for his partner. 

4. I believe that kissing is acceptable for the male 
before marriage even if he does not feel par- 
ticularly affectionate toward his partner. 

5. I believe that petting is acceptable for the male 
before marriage when he is engaged to be 
married. 

6. I believe that petting is acceptable for the male 
before marriage when he is in love. 

7. I believe that petting is acceptable for the male 
before marriage when he feels strong affection 
for his partner. 

8. I believe that petting is acceptable for the male 
before marriage even if he does not feel par- 
ticularly affectionate toward his partner. 

9. I believe that full sexual relations are acceptable 
for the male before marriage when he is en- 
gaged to be married. 

10. I believe that full sexual relations are acceptable 
for the male before marriage when he is in love. 

11. I believe that full sexual relations are acceptable 
for the male before marriage when he feels 
strong affection for his partner. 

12. I believe that full sexual relations are acceptable 
for the male before marriage even if he does 
not feel particularly affectionate toward his 
partner, 


FEMALE STANDARDS (BOTH MEN AND 
WOMEN CHECK THIS SECTION). 


‘The same 12 questions as in “Male Standards” are 
asked here, except the sex referent is female.) 





for men the most powerful predictor of coital 
behavior.® Education also predicted female 
coital behavior, but church attendance was 
an even better predictor.’ 

These findings have set the tone for most 
of the commentaries on this topic in the last 
15 years. Others have commented on the 
negative relation between social class and 
permissiveness, but always within a rather 
limited framework. Whyte described a “slum 
sex code;” Hollingshead gives impressions 
of the “‘out of school” permissiveness in Elm- 
town; Ehrmann reports some findings mod- 
erately similar to Kinsey’s and others report 
minor findings relevant to this area,® though 


6 Kinsey also found that upper-class men had 
more experience in certain behaviors such as pet- 
ting to orgasm and masturbation. Kinsey, ibid., Ch. 
10. 

See pp. 477-479 in the male volume and pp. 
304-307 in the female volume. 

8 William Foote Whyte, “A Slum Sex Code,” in 
Reinhard Bendix and Seymour M. Lipset (eds.), 
Class, Status and Power, Glencoe, Dl.: The Free 
Press, 1953, pp. 308-315; Hollingshead, op. cit.; 
Winston W. Ehrmann, Premarital Dating Behavior, 


recent studies of the relation between social 
class and child rearing are not so consistent 
with Kinsey. 


A TEST OF THE RELATIONSHIP 


My own research was basically concerned 
with relating premarital sexual permissive- 
ness to various socio-cultural factors.® One 
of the major hypotheses was that people: of 
higher social status would be less likely to 
eccept premarital coitus. The Guttman scales 
used to measure premarital sexual permis- 
siveness are presented in Table 1.1° 


New York: Holt, 1959; and Eugene A. Kanin and 
David H. Howard, “Postmerital Consequences of 
Premarital Sex Adjustments,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 23 (1958), pp. 556-562. 

9 For earller reports of this work see Ira L. Reiss, 
“The Scaling of Premarital Sexual Permissiveness,” 
Journal of Marriage and the Family, 26 (1964), 
Ep. 188-198, and “Premarital Sexual Permissiveness 
Among Negroes and Whites,” American Sociologi- 
cul Review, 29 (1964), pp. 688-698. 

10 These scales are described in detail in Reiss, 
‘The Scaling of Premarital Sexual Permisstveness,” 
op. cit. 


PREMARITAL SEXUAL PERMISSIVENESS 


TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE HIGHLY PeRMcSsivE, 


BY SOCIAL CLASS 

Permissiveness National 
SEI Student Sample Adult Sample 
Low 49 (383) * 24 1535) 
Middle 47 (188) 16 1551) 
High 50 (226) 20 1295) 

x7= .42 (NS) x*=11.5 (P<.01) 

Gamma **=.01 Gamma **= .23 


*The number in parentheses is the bese for the 
percentage. 

** Gamma is the Index of Order Association de- 
vised by Goodman and Kruskal. 


Two samples were used to test this hy- 
pothesis: (1) a biracial sample of €03 single 
students in five high schools and colleges in 
Virginia and New York and (2) a rational 
sample of 1515 adults 21 years of age and 
over, about 80 per cent of whom were mar- 
ried. Both samples were probabiity sam- 
ples. 

No strong relation between sozial class 
and permissiveness appeared in either the 
student or adult samples. Social class was 
measured in several different wa:7s.* The 
permissiveness scale was used w.th many 
different cutting points, but the results were 
consistently the same—-social class seemed to 
have no real effect on permissiveness. A 
check of each of the five schools ia the stu- 
dent sample also supported this firding. 

Table 2 indicates virtually no association 


11 The national adult sample was drewn by the 
National Opinion Research Center and was a 
probability sample to the block level and a quota 
sample from there on. The student samples in- 
cluded all juniors and seniors in the twe high 
schools and random samples from the three col- 


12 The measures of social class weze: income, 
education, occupation, Duncan’s Socio-Economic 
Index (SEI) and Decile Scores, and the NORC 
Transform. In the student sample these measures 
were often applied to both parents. In the adult 
sample the measures applied to the individual 
himself. 

In this paper I use Duncan’s SEI, appied in 
both samples to the head of the family. See Dun- 
can’s Chs. 6 and 7 in Albert Reiss, Occupations 
and Social Status, New York: The Free Press, 
1963, This measure allows one to rank occupations 
in terms of the amount of income amd education 
reported by the census for that occupatior, (For 
a recent report on the stability of 3ccupational 
prestige in the U.S., see Robert W. Hodge, Paul 
M. Siegel, and Peter H, Rossi, “Occupational Pres- 
tige in the United States, 1925-63,” T3e American 
Journal of Socdology, 70 (1964), pp. 286-302.) 
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in the student sample and only a very weak 
curvilinear association in the national adult 
sample.1* Since the results are not altered by 
the use of more or different cuts in the per- 
missiveness variable, premarital sexual per- 
missiveness will be dichotomized through- 
out this paper: those who accept coitus are 
referred to as highly permissive. SEI will be 
trichotomized in all computations; again, 
different or more frequent cuts do not alter 
the results.1* 

The fact that the same results appeared in 
all five schools within the student sample and 
in the national adult sample, with more than 
a dozen different measures of social class and 
with premarital sexual permissiveness scales 
that meet all scaling requirements and have 
identified “known” groups, forces one to 
accept these zero-order findings, despite the 
conflict with Kinsey’s findings and conven- 
tional expectations. Nevertheless, the possi- 
bility remains that the relation between social 
class and permissiveness is obscured here by 
other socio-cultural factors. 

In my own previous work, as well as that 
of Kinsey and others, religion had a powerful 
effect on sexual relations,!® and in the present 
instance, when I used church attendance to 
measure religious attitude and divided people 


18 In the national adult sample, the relationship 
was not significant for whites (y?=1.8; Gamma 
==.02), but it was stronger, and negative, for 
Negroes x?=5.8; Gamma ==—.32). Even such a 
weak relationship as is reported in Table 2 was 
rare. 

14 For student sample SEI scores are divided 
into Low (0-49), Middle (50-69) and High (70- 
100). The national adult sample is divided into 
Low (0-19), Middle (20-59) and High (60-100). 
Results are the same using different cutting points. 
It should be kept in mind that, even in this na- 
tional sample, the interviewers probably did not 
pick up the very bottom or the very top of the 
SEI hierarchy. 

15 The scale distinguished men and women, and 
Negroes and whites, as well as particular individuals 
and groups whose permissiveness level was “known.” 
For further analysis see Reiss, op. cit. 

16 For evidence on this point see Reiss, “Pre- 
marital Sexual Permissiveness Among Negroes and 
Whites,” of. cit, pp. 692-693; Ernest Burgess and 
Paul Wallin, Engagement and Marriage, New York: 
Lippincott, 1953, p. 339; Ehrmann, of. cit., p. 93; 
Kanin and Howard, op. cit, p. 557; and Jean 
Dedman, “The Relationship Between Religious At- 
titude and Attitude Toward Premarital Sex Re- 
lations,” Marriage and Family Living, 21 (1959), 
pp. 171-176. The effect of religlosity on permissive- 
ness, in my samples, occurred at each class level. 
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TABLE 3, CHURCH ATTENDANCE AND PERMISSIVENESS 
IN THE Srupent SAMPLE BY SOCIAL CLASS 


(Percentage Highly Permissive} 
Church Attendance 
SEI High Low 
Low 42 (262)* 64 (113) 
Middle 26 (98) 67 (89) 
High 23 (102) 73 (110) 


x72215.9 (P<.001) x*=2.0 (NS) 


Gamma=: 35 Gamma= .14 


* The number in parentheses is the base for the 
percentage. 


into high (more than once a month) and low 
attenders,”” the results were rather dramatic. 
. (See Table 3.) 

Among those attending church often, the 
negative relationship found by Kinsey and 
others appears; students of lower status are 
more likely to be permissive. Those attend- 
ing church less often display a somewhat 
weaker but positive relation between social 
class and permissiveness, 


17 Other cutting points as well as other measures 
of religiosity produce the same results. 
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This finding led me to speculate that the 
relation between social class and permissive- 
ness in a generally “liberal” setting. is funda- 
mentally different from what it is in a gen- 
erally “conservative” setting, and that those 
who attend church more often might be gen- 
erally more conservative. By this I do not 
mean sexually conservative, although that is 
true (one-third of the “high” church attend- 
ers accept coitus compared with two-thirds 
of the “low” church attenders)—but. rather 
that they are conservative in their general 
style of life.!8 I hypothesized that among 


18 Ag Lipset and Lenski have recently pointed 
cut, a group that is liberal on one issue may not 
be liberal on another. (Seymour M. Lipset, Political 
Man, New York: Doubleday, 1950, p. 298; Gerhard 
Lenski, The Religious Factor, New York: Double- 
day, 1961, pp. 186-191.) Certeinly it is an empirical 
cuestion whether those I call liberal in general are 
liberal (ie. highly permissive) in their sexual at- 
titudes. Nevertheless, I think that one may rea- 
sonably identify some under-ying qualities as 
“liberal” in a general sense: (1) a favorable attitude 
toward change and toward the use of intellect in 
achieving change, and a correspondingly low evalua- 
tion of traditional ways of doing things; (2) a 
high value on individual expression and freedom 


Taste 4. THe RELATION BETWEEN SocraL Crass AND PERMISSIVESNESS, 
IN LIBERAL AND CONSERVATIVE SETTINGS # 





Liberal Setting: Positive Relationship Predicted 
Direction of 
Observed Relationship 
National 
Student Adult 


Characteristic Sample Sample 
Divorced 


+ 
No Religious Affiliation + 
Jewish + 
Lives in Town of 100,000-+ — 
Lives in New England 
and/or Middle Atlantic 
Region 
Low Church Attendance 
Low on Romantic 
Love Beliefs 
In Love Twice or More 
Believes His Standard Does 
Not Apply to Others 
Believes Sex Isn’t 
Dirty or Nasty | 
Age 21-35 — 
Favors Integrated Schools * + 
Would Take Part in 
Civil Rights March ** — 


++++ 


+ + ++ ++ 


Conservative Setting: Negative Relationship 


Predicted 
Direction of 
Observed Relationship 
National 
Student Adult 
Characteristic Sample Sample 
Widowed — sa 
Protestant , — _ 
Lives in Town of 
10,000 or Less — m 
Lives in South 
Atlantic Region — 
High Church Attendance — 
High on Romantic 
Love Beliefs — 


Believes His Standard 
Applies to Others — 
Believes Sex is 
Dirty and Nasty — 
Lives in Southern Region ~ 
Aze 50 or Over m 


Has Only Teenage Children ~~ 
Favors Segregated Schools * ~ 
Would Not Take Part in 

Civil Rights March ** = 





# Only the first four “liberal” and the first three “conservative” items were asked of both samples, 
* Asked of white respondents only (used by courtesy of Herbert Hyman and Paul Sheatsley). 
** Asked of Negro respondents only (used by courtesy of Norman Miller). 


PREMARITAL SEXUAL PERMISSIVENESS 


conservative people those of higher status 
would be less permissive than those of ]cwer 
status, while among more liberal individuals 
the relation would be in the opposite direc- 
tion. ; 

Using the characteristics on which I had 
data and which I felt might reflect this lib- 
eral-conservative dimension, I predicted a 
positive relation between social class and per- 
missiveness among those who possessed a 
liberal characteristic and a negative rela-ion- 
ship among those who possessed a =onserva- 
tive characteristic. Of 33 such predistion3, 30 
were in the predicted direction (see 
Table 4) .19 

Both samples seem to support my comten- 
tion that the liberal-conservative setting is a 
key condition of the social class amd permis- 
siveness relation.” Of course, a more Cirect 


from oppression; (3) a universalistic view stressing 
concern for all men and not just those Ske oneself. 
In contrast, a conservative supports the tradctlonal 
social order and values individual exp-ession and 
freedom less than the liberal does. This conception 
distinguishes the working man who favors ths wel- 
fare state only because of self interest from the 
working man who favors the welfare state Le=cause 
it fits his liberal orientation.. My designation of 
items as liberal or conservative were made wich this 
conception in mind, but because I had aot thought 
of this measure when formulating my -tudy I had 
to use largely indirect measures. 

19 Several other characteristics are so broad in 
nature that I predicted no relationshi>: married; 
living with both parents; Catholic (both samples) ; 
Northeast Region, North Central Regbn, Western 
Region, Age 35-50 and having Both “eenaze and 
Preteenage Children. Gamma for the lass-permis- 
siveness relationship for those nine ciaracteristics 
averaged .07, but Gamma for most of the cbarac- 
teristics in Table 4 was well above this level. A few 
of the 33 relationships did show some curvilinearity 
but could be considered as predomin:ntly in one 
direction or the other. 

20 Some additional explanation of Table 4 may be 
helpful. First, it should be clear that the tems in 
Table 4 were chosen ahead of time znd tae pre- 
dictions made and then later testec. Tke only 
exception was “Church Attendance.” The zoncep- 
tion of liberalism-conservatism put forth im Foot- 
note 18 underlies all of the items selected tə meas- 
ure this dimension. Of course, different. more direct, 
items would have been used, had I plarned to 
measure this dimension before I began the research. 

As indices of liberalism, I ghose the following 13 
items: Divorced, because those who ere willing to 
be divorced are, in our society, more n0n-canform- 
ing and individualistic in their attitudes “han an 
otherwise similar group of married people. (In the 
student sample this applied to the students’ parents.) 
No Religious Affiliation was also as-umec to in- 
dicate non-conformity and an individualiétic ap- 


measure of the liberal-conservative dimension 
would provide a more conclusive test of this 
notion, but the present evidence is persuasive, 





proach. Jewish affiliation was considered liberal be- .. 


cause Jews have a high level of education, a low 
degree of organized religion, and tend to be po- 
litically liberal (see Lawrence H. Fuchs, The Po- 
litical Behavior of American Jews, Glencoe, DI.: 
The Free Press, 1956, and Lenski, op. cit., p. 190). 
Lives in Town of 100,000-+ indicates weaker com- 
munity control over behavior and beliefs, leading 
to more non-conformity, and Lives in New England 
or Middle Atlantic Region was used for the student 
sample because I judged these students to be liberal, 
from my knowledge of them. Low Church At- 
tendance indicates non-conformity and individual 
expression, and Low on Romantic Love Beliefs was 
taken as a sign of an individualistic break with 
traditionel beliefs. In Love Twice or More suggests 
a free, open approach to love relations, possibly 
stemming from a high value on individualistic 
expression. BeHeves His Standard Does Not Apply 
to Others indicates a tolerance for others consistent 
with a universalistic outlook. Believes Sex Isn’t 
Dirty or Nasty was considered a measure of general 
openmindedness and use of the intellect in one’s 
everyday life. Age 21-35 was the youngest group 
in the national sample, and young people tend to be 
less conforming, more favorable to change, and so 
on. Favors Integrated Schools and Would Take 
Part in Civil Rights March indicate a favorable 
attitude toward change in one area which is part of 
the modern liberal position. 

Thirteen items were also used to measure Con- 
servatism. Widowed was chosen partly because 
older people are less favorable toward change and 
partly because the experience of widowhood might 
promote a more conforming attitude, due to social 
expectations of the widowed person. (For the 
student sample, parental status was used.) Protes- 
tans have a strongly Puritan herltage—anti-drink. 
ing, anti-dancing, anti-sex, etc. (See Lenski, op. 
cit.). Lives in Town of 10,000 or Less means a high 
probability of exposure to strong pressures toward 
conformity, as does Lives in South Atlantic Region 
(one of the two major areas from which the 
student sample was obtained). Lives in Southern 
Region also indicates contact with a conforming, 
intolerant population. High Church Attendance 
expresses a conforming attitude toward religion, 
which may reflect a general tendency to conform, 
and Hizk on Romantic Love Beliefs reflects a con- 
forming attitude toward a traditional set of beliefs. 
Believes His Standard Applies to Others indicates a 
low value on individual expression. Believes Sex is 
Dirty and Nasty indicates an emotional and narrow 
conforming approach to one area, which may reflect 
generally conservative attitudes. Age 50 and Over 
was the oldest group in the national sample, and 
older people are assumed to value conformity for its 
own sake. Has Only Teenage Children is a stage of 
family life in which parents are under pressure to 
stress conformity to traditional ways of doing things. 
Favors Segregated Schools and Would Not Take 
Part in Civil Rights March indicate refusal to en- 
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and it seems reasonable to suppose tha: one’s 
general attitudinal setting has at least as 
much influence on one’s sexual beli2fs as 
does one’s socioeconomic position. 

A check within each school and sex group- 
ing of the student sample and within each 
race-sex, married and single, grouping of the 
national adult sample indicates that this 
liberal-conservative setting was an important 
condition for the class-permissiveness rela- 
tionship in each of these groups, so far as it 
was possible to check all characteristics in 
each one. In general the liberal-conservative 
setting was a more important condition in 
the white than in the Negro group, in both 
samples. This finding is congruent with the 
theory I recently proposed, that the lower 
the traditional level of sexual permissiveness 
in a group, the greater the likelihood that 
social factors will alter individyal levels of 
sexual permissiveness.24 Because whites are 
traditionally less permissive than Nezroes 
the liberal-conservative setting has a stronger 
effect on their sexual permissiveness. 

The same argument may be applied to the 
relation between liberalism-conservatism and 
permissiveness within social class levels. If 
one assumes a relatively permissive tradition 
among lower-class groups, the latter stould 
be less susceptible to social forces, such as 
those represented by the liberal-conservative 
setting. The greater susceptibility of higher- 
status individuals’ attitudes is, then, the key 
reason for the positive relation between social 


dorse certain key changes which are central to the 
contemporary liberal position. 

Only the first four liberal and the first three con- 
servative indices were available for both samples, 
since different questions were asked. Special cutting 
points were used where needed; eg. very few 
Negroes would be “upper class” by the stancards 
applicable to a white group, so a separate class di- 
vision was used to test the Negro group; very few 
Jews are in the lower class, and this too was taken 
into account. 

My test was basically a sign test, wherein I pre- 
dicted that each of these 33 conditions would pro- 
duce a certain type of setting which in turn would 
promote a negative or positive relatlon between 
social class and sexual permissiveness. Since these 
measures are quite indirect and clearly reflect more 
than liberal-conservatism alone, I did not expect 
the effects on the social class-permissiveness re- 
lationship to be very strong, but I did except taem 
to be in the direction predicted, and Table 4 shows 
that they were. 

31 Reiss, “Premarital Sexual Permissiveness 
Among Negroes and Whites,” op. cit, pp. 696-597. 
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Taste 5. AVERAGE DIFFIRENCE my” PERCENTAGE 
Hony Peruaissive BETWEEN LAIBERAL AND 
CONSERVATIVE SETTINGS, 3Y Socar Crass * 


National 
SEI Student Sample Adult Sample 
Low 15 9 
Middle 25 13 
High 41 24 


* The differences in percentage accepting premar- 
{tal coitus, between those giving a liberal and those 
giving a conservative response to each of the items 
in Table 4, were averaged over all such items to pro- 
duce the figures shown here, In all percentage dif- 
ferences shown, the liberal grcup was more permis- 
sive than the conservative group. 


class and permissiveness among liberals, In 
both student and the national adult samples 
the difference in permissiveness, between 
those giving “liberal” and those giving “con- 
servative” responses to the items in Table 4, 
is positively correlated with social class. (See 
Table 5.) “Liberal” individuals are much 
more permissive than “conservative” individ- - 
uals in the higher status groups but only 
slightly more permissive in the lower-status 
groups, and middle-class individuals are 
intermediate, 


COMPARISON WITH KINSEY’S FINDINGS 


The question still remains—why did my 
results differ from those resorted by Kinsey 
and his associates? The most obvious answer 
is that my samples were probability samples 
and Kinsey’s were not; furthermore Kinsey’s 
data represent, at best, about ten states in 
the northeast part of the country, and his 
samples are heavily loaded with college- 
educated respondents. Almost two-fifths of 
my national sample is in the lower range of 
Duncan’s Socio-Economic Index, and of 
course my student sample includes high . 
school as well as college students. Thus, the 
non-random, restricted sampling may have . 
been responsible for Kinsey's finding a nega- 
tive relation between social class and permis- 
siveness. 

More specifically, however, Kinsey’s 
“group” sampling technique was such that 
his sample, particularly in the upper classes, 
may have been disproportionately involved 
in a conservative setting. Kinsey and his 
associates obtained their respondents typi- 
cally by contacting a member or leader of a 
group and through that person trying to ob- 
tain the cooperation of the entire group. This 
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TABLE 6. PERCENTAGE or THose Horning Face Stanparp Wo REPORTED EXPERIENCING EACH OF THE 
Types oF SEX BEHAVIOR 














Kissing Petting Coital 
N Behavior Behavior Behavior 
Kissing Standard (28) 96 29 0 
Petting Standard (130) 99 85 8 
Coital Standard (95) 


100 96 59 





meant that people who belong to organiza- 
tions are heavily represented; for example, 
sorority and fraternity members, students be- 
longing to religious groups and sociel clubs 
are the source of much of the information 
about college students. For older respcndents, 
groups such as church, PTA, women’s cul- 
tural groups, and so forth were used** This 
sampling method might have biase¢ tie sam- 
ple in a conservative direction, particularly 
for the upper classes, since members of such 
organizations are likely to be of higher socio- 
economic status,?# thus producing or accentu- 
ating a negative relation between social class 
and sexual permissiveness, Kinsey’s sample is 
also heavily Protestant,?* which would also 
tend to promote a negative relation between 
social class and permissiveness. In fact, if 
only the upper-class portion of Kinsey’s sam- 
ple were biased toward a conservative setting, 
that would be enough to produce tke negative 
relationship even if the middle and lower 
classes were more fairly represented for up- 
per-class permissiveness is most affected by 
the liberal-conservative setting. 

Another important factor that may explain 
the different findings of the Kinsey study is 
the fact that Kinsey studied sexual behavior 
and I studied sexual attitudes. It is possible 
that sexual behavior is related negatively to 
social class, while sexual attitudes are not. 
Upper-class people may be more apt to be- 
have less permissively than they feel is 
proper and lower-class people may behave 
more permissively than they believe is 
proper.?5 

23 The types of groups Kinsey contacted are 
listed in Sexual Behavior in the Humas Female, op. 
cit., p. 38. Most Americans don’t belang to volun- 
tary organizations, although they may belong to 
other organizations. See Charles R. Wright and 
Herbert H. Hyman, “Voluntary Assoclacion Mem- 
berships of American Adults: Evidence from Na- 
tional Sample Surveys,” American Socictogical Re- 
view, 23 (1958), pp. 284-294, 

28 Wright and Hyman, of. cit. 

34 Op. cit, p. 36. 

28 Although the lower-class respondents in my 


In their study of Danish, Midwestern and 
Utah college students,*® Christensen and 
Carpenter found that although the Danish 
students had the most permissive sexual atti- 
tudes, they were more likely to have not yet 
done as much as they believed permissible. 
Tne Utah students had the least permissive 
attitudes, but were most likely to have done 
more than they believed proper. But the 
authors gave no evidence that persons of 
higher social status are less likely to fulfill 
their standards. 

I have some limited data on this point, 
gathered from 253 single students in soci- 
ology classes at an Iowa college, peel are 
presented in Table 6. 

Table 6 shows that only 59 percent of 
those who accept coitus have actually had 
coitus. The main reason seems to be that 
many students maintain a prerequisite of love 
or engagement. Upper status men, however, 
were least likely to go as far as their sexual 
standards allow; while lower status women 
were least likely to go as far as their sexual 
standards allowed.*” College women from 
lower-class backgrounds are upwardly mobile 
and may be reluctant to risk sexual behavior 
that might interfere with their mobility.2® 
Careful testing on larger and more represen- 
tative samples is needed to determine the ex- 
tent of such discrepancies between standards 
and behavior, and to discover whether up- 
per-class men and lower-class women, or 


sample are no more likely to be non-virginal, their 
irequency rate might still be higher, than the 
upper-class rate. 

26 Harold T. Christensen and George R. Carpen- 
ter, “Value-Behavior Discrepancies Regarding Pre- 
marital Coitus,” American Sociological Review, 27 
(1962), pp. 66-74. 

37 High church attenders in particular were in 
this category, so that one may wonder whether 
the same relationship would hold in a Hberal setting. 

28 Kinsey, Sexual Behavior in the Human Female, 
op. cit., p. 297 and Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Male, op. cdt., pp. 417-448. Kinsey cites evidence 
that the upwardly mobile are even more restrictive 
than those in the class they are moving toward. 
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upwardly mobile individuals, are’ ‘more prone 
to this discrepancy. 
Evidence favoring the Teui that 
upper-class people are the last to achieve the 
behavior their standards allow comes from an 
-analysis of the Guttman scales with which I 
measured premarital sexual attitudes. These 
data allow one to discriminate among those 
who accept coitus under four affection-related 
conditions: engaged, love, strong affection 
and no affection (see Table 1). Since re- 
spondents answered these questions with re- 
spect to both men and women, one can also 
obtain a measure of equalitarianism and dis- 
tinguish “double-standard” from “single- 
standard” individuals. Some differences do 
exist among social classes, and though they 
are not very large, they seem patterned. 

Generally speaking, higher-status individ- 
uals stressed affection as a prerequisite for 
coitus more than did lower-status individuals. 
In a liberal setting, however, those of higher 
status were more equalitarian and also ac- 
cepted affectionless sexual behavior on an 
equalitarian basis. In a conservative setting 
they were less equalitarian and were strong 
supporters of the orthodox double standard.®° 
Emphasis on affection as a prerequisite makes 
it less likely, perhaps, that a person will be- 
have at the level of permissiveness he ac- 
knowledges as legitimate, due to difficulties 
in achieving the required state of affection. 
Still another approach to Kinsey’s differ- 
ent findings refers to the evidence from 
studies of social class and child-rearing prac- 
tices. Recent studies indicate that changes in 
the differences between social classes have 
occurred since 1945, and because most of 
the Kinsey data were gathered during the 
1940's, they might not reflect such changes 
as clearly as my own more recent data do. 
Furthermore, several authors have argued 
that social class is not as important a factor 


20 Other recent research reports indicate similar 
` attitudes among groups who behave quite differ- 
ently. See Robert A. Gordon, James F. Short, Jr. 
Desmond S. Cartwright, and Fred L. Strodtbeck, 
“Values and Gang Delinquency: A Study of Street- 
Corner Groups,” The American Journal of So- 
clology, 69 (1963), pp. 109-128; Hyman Rodman, 
“The Lower Class Value Stretch,” Social Forces, 
42 (1963), pp. 205-215, 
80 For a full description of American sexual stand- 
ards see: Ira L. Reiss, Premarital Sexual Standards 
in America, New York: The Free Press, 1960. 
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in sexual behavior and attitudes as we once 
thought. Sears, Maccoby and Levin contend 
that ethnic and religicus reference groups 
have more influence than social class mem- 
bership on sexual attitudes,’! and Lenski con- 
cludes from his Detroit study that attitudes' 
in the marriage and family area were more 
affected by religion than by social class.8? 
These findings indirectly support the theory 
that the liberal-conservative setting is a con- 
dition of the relation between social class and 
permissiveness. 

Urie Bronfenbrenner, summarizing class 
differences in child rearing, points out that 
since the 1940’s middle-class parents have 
become more permissive than lower-class par- 
ents in feeding, toilet training and sex per- 
missiveness.5® Prior to World War II the 
evidence suggested a more impulsive, unin- 
hibited lower-class mode of child rearing, but 
the more recent studies show that lower-class 
families have become “middle-class” in their 
stress on cleanliness and conformity, while 
middle-class families have become much 
more permissive.5+ 

Thus, Kinsey may have found a negative 
relation between class and permissiveness be- 
cause his sample was composed of representa- 
tives of the “older” social classes. In the 
“newer” social classes, a more liberal philoso-. 
phy may produce a positive relation between 
class and sexual permissiveness.®5 According 


81 Robert F. Sears, Eleanor E. Maccoby, and 
Harry Levin, Patterns of Child Rearing, New York: 
Row, Peterson, 1957, p. 481. 

28 Lenski, op. dt. 

88 Urie Bronfenbrenner, “Socialization id So- 
cial Class Through Time and Space,” in Eleanor 
E. Maccoby, Theodore M., Newcomb and Eugene 
L. Hartley (eds.), Readings in Social Psychology, 
New York: Holt, 1958, pp. 400-425. Sears, Maccoby 
and Levin are among the major authorities for this 
recent middle class permissiveness. Though they 
were puzzled by the discrepancy between their 
findings and Kinsey’s, they never questioned the 
validity of the Kinsey data. (op. cit, p. 429.) 
Other recent studies supporting the Increased per- 
missiveness of middle class child-rearing include 
Gerald R. Leslie and Kathryn P. Johnsen, “Changed 
Perceptions of the Maternal Rcle,” American So- 
clological Review, 28 (1963), pp. 919-928; and 
Donald G. McKinley, Social Class and Family Lafe, 
New York: The Free Press, 1964. 

24 Middle-class families In many of these child- 
rearing studies (such as that by Sears, Maccoby and 
Levin) would be in the top third of the Duncan 
SEI and therefore in my upper-class category. 

85 Numerous references to the “new” classes ap- 


to Peter Drucker, the largest occupaticnal 
groups in the “new” middle classes are the 
professionals and managers,*®* and in my sam- 
ples these occupational categories were the 
most prominent in displaying a high leve. of 
permissiveness in a liberal setting. 

The proportion of the total group: in pro- 
fessional and managerial occupations was 
considerably higher in the liberal then in the 
conservative setting; in this sense tke lib2ral 
setting was a somewhat higher-status ore’? 
Thus, the major reason that upper-class 
people in the liberal setting are highly ser- 
missive is that the managerial and particu- 
larly the professional occupational groups are 
highly permissive. These occupational trends 
may not have progressed far enough at. the 
time of Kinsey’s studies to have affeczec his 
findings,®® 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Data from a national adult sample and a 
two-state student sample were used to test 
the hypothesis that a negative relation exists 


pear in the sociological literature. Danie’ F.. Miller 
and Guy E. Swanson designate entrepremecria! and 
bureacratic classes (The Changing Americar. Parent, 
New York: Wiley, 1958); David Riesman proposes 
a distinction between the older inner-direc-ed. style 
and the newer other-directed one (The Lonely 
Crowd, New York: Doubleday, 1953); aad WIliam 
H. Whyte, Jr.’s “organization man” is aso a mem- 
ber of the new middle class (The Organization Man, 
New York: Doubleday, 1956), 

36 For a discussion of these new occupational 
groupings see Peter F. Drucker, “The New Ma- 
jority,” pp. 309-317 in Edgar A. Schule:, + al, 
Readings in Sociology (2nd ed), New ‘York: 
Crowell, 1960. 

8TIn the student sample, respondeats in the 
liberal setting, as compared with responderts in the 
conservative setting, averaged (among al ind:ces in 
Table 4 representing this setting) 24 per cent fewer 
respondents in the lower class, nine per cont more 
in the middle class and 14 per cent more :n the 
upper class. In the national sample the respoadents 
in the liberal setting averaged 12 per cent fewer 
respondents in the lower class, four per cent more 
in the middle class and eight per cent mcre in the 
upper class, 

38 In my national adult sample, few Negrces are 
professionals and managers, and among Megroes 
there is a mild negative relation betweer seciz] class 
and permissiveness. Furthermore, the liber:]-con- 
servative dimension affects Negro permiss-veness 
less than white. Although the change to a nev class 
system is less recent than the change im child rear- 
ing, it may still be too soon for both charges to 
have affected Negroes as much as whites. 
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between social class and premarital sexual 
permissiveness. Neither sample revealed the 
expected negative zero-order relationship, but 
certain characteristics, assumed to reflect a 
liberal-conservative dimension, revealed two 
opposing tendencies that were masking each- 
other. In a liberal attitudinal setting, the re- 
lation between social class and permissiveness 
was positive; in a conservative setting it was 
negative. 

Upper-class permissiveness was affected by 
the liberal-conservative setting more than 
was lower-class permissiveness. Primarily be- 
cause liberal persons of higher status dis- 
played a markedly higher level of permissive- 
ness, the relation between class and permis- 
siveness was positive among liberals. 

These findings are congruent with the 
theoretical position I outlined in an earlier 
article, namely, that the lower the traditional 
level of sexual permissiveness in a group, the 
greater the likelihood that social factors will 
alter individual levels of sexual permissive- 
ness. The traditional level of sexual permis- 
siveness is lowest in the upper classes, and 
upper-class permissiveness is most sensitive 
to the liberal-conservative dimension. Within 
each class whites were more affected by this 
dimension than were Negroes and this too is 
consistent with the proposed theory. 

One result that creates some difficulty for 
the theory is that the liberal-conservative 
differences in the student sample were con- 
siderably larger, at each class level, than 
those in the adult sample (see Table 5). One 
could assert that students are traditionally 
less permissive and therefore, according to 
the theory, their attitudes toward sex should 
be more sensitive to social forces. Moreover, 
in our culture adults are allowed greater sex- 
ual freedom than students (though we know 
that adults who are parents are traditionally 
low on sexual permissiveness). 

Another hypothesis here is that the 
stronger the general liberalism in a group, the 
greater the likelihood that liberals and con- 
servatives in that group will differ sharply in 
their attitudes toward premarital sexual be- 
havior. Perhaps diversity of belief in a sensi- 
tive area such as sex develops mainly in a 
generally liberal context. The youthfulness of 
the student sample, and their socioeconomic 
status—higher than that of the national sam- 
ple—can be taken as indices of a high level of 
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general liberality.®° The greater effect of the 
liberal-conservative setting on upper-class 
sexual attitudes in both samples may likewise 
be due to the higher level of general liberality 
among higher-status people.*® In any case, 
the notion of a general level of liberality as 
an important contextual factor is one worth 
checking in future research.“1 Perhaps the 
upper classes in America have a relatively 


3? Men and women did not differ very sharply. 
Perhaps the traditionally low permissiveness of 
women counterbalanced the greater “general liberal- 
ity” of men. 

40 To test the “general liberality” hypothesis in 
my student sample I compared two colleges, one of 
which had a reputation for being generally con- 
servative and the other of which had a reputation 
for being generally liberal. Differences in sexual at- 
titudes between liberals and conservatives were 
greater in the liberal college, at both the lower and 
the upper social class levels. 

41 To see whether the difference between the 
student and national samples was due to the differ- 
ent measures used in each sample, the seven meas- 
ures common to both samples were checked, and the 
same differences appeared. 
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high level of general liberality but a tradition 
of less sexual permissiveness, while present- 
day liberals increasingly accept sexual per- 
missiveness as a part of a general liberal 
philosophy. Thus, the “traditionally low” 
and “generally liberal” notions reinforce 
each other in explaining the relation of social 
class to sexual permissiveness. 

My interpretation of the relation between 
social class and permissiveness suggests that 
in studies of this sort social class data should 
be refined to produce groups that actually 
share a common style of life. People who 
share a generally liberal or conservative atti- 
tude are more likely to have similar attitudes 
toward sex than are people who merely earn 
the same salary or have gone to school the 
same number of years, though of course style 
of life is in part a consequence of income 
and education. At the higher socio-economic 
levels in particular, sexual permissiveness 
represents an underlying set of attitudes that 
varies independently of the conventional in- 
dices of status. 
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A COMMENT ON “ANOMY” 


LEO SROLE 
College of Physidars cnd Surgeons, Columbia University 


In a recent review essay! Lipset calls 
attention to “the increasingly close thecret- 
ical and methodological identity between 
political science and sociological orienta- 
tions,” The concept of anomie is a special 
substantive instance of this trend toward 
inter-disciplinary convergence. 

Some 15 years ago, two eminent political 
scientists accorded that concept particular 
emphasis in their work. Harold Lasswell? 
transmogerified the term into a Freudian ver- 
sion. Sabastian De Grazia, in aa earlier 
monograph,® made it clear that he was ad- 
hering to Durkheim’s strictly soziolozical 
formulation of anomie. De Grazia alsa ob- 
served in passing that “sociologists them- 
selves have not used the [Durkheimian] 
concept much in their writings.” 

In the intervening years, of course, sociol- 
ogists have measurably corrected this defect. 
The correction was in no small part a belated 
response to the influence of Talcott Parsons 
and Robert Merton, who elaborated and ex- 
tended Durkheim’s advances into system 
differentiation-integration theory. It is my 
outsider’s impression, however, that in those 
same years the ventures of De Grazia and 
Lasswell into anomie theory did not make a 
comparable impression on the writings of 
their fellow political scientists, 

If so, this silence seemed to be droken by 
the article by Herbert McClosky and John 
Schaar, “Psychological Dimensions of An- 
omy” (Review, February, 1965). The mem- 
bership directories reveal that tke authors 
are young political scientists, unencumbered 


1Seymour M, Lipset, “Soglology and Political 
Sclence,” American Sociological Review, 29 11964), 
pp. 730-734. 

2 “The Threat to Privacy,” in Robert M. MacIver 
(eL), Conflicts of Loyalties, Harper & Row, 1952. 


8 The Political Community: A Study of Anomie, ` 


Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943. 


by any recorded identification with the 
American sociological or psychological pro- 
fessional communities. At first glance, ac- 
cordingly, their Review paper seemed to 
promise a reopening of political science to a 
sociological concept that has intrinsic, pre- 
potent utility in all the social sciences. I 
was accordingly moved to extend to the 
article the extra welcome of close attention 
and scrutiny. This report is the first of two 
intended to share the results of that system- 
atic examination. (Since the McClosky- 
Schaar piece is very long, I found it neces- 
sary to divide this correspondingly long re- 
port into two parts conforming to the two 
substantively differentiated sections of the 
article.) 

The opening section offers a critique of a 
“single model” version of anomie theory, a 
version perceived as implied in the works 
of Durkheim, Merton, De Grazia, myself and 
unnamed others, to “clear the ground” for 
presentation of a new and “more adequate” 
psychological model. In the second install- 
ment of this communication, I shall show 
that the authors’ critique is based on a mis- 
reading of the cited sociological literature, 
and further that where their new model is 
adequate it is not exactly new, and where 
it is new it is rather less than adequate. To 
that installment I shall also have to defer 
discussion of the authors’ formulation of the 
“anomy” concept and the scale they devel- 
oped to measure it. Here I shall only record 
my opinion that their new “anomy” scale is 
quite similar in manifest content to a series 
of other scales developed and extensively 
applied by sociologists over the past 15 
years. Like its predecessors it will no doubt 
be tested in the scientific market place. 

The article’s second section is an extended 
account of sample surveys conducted by Mc- 
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Closky while he was at the University of 
Minnesota. That long empirical report, with 
its 12 large data tabulations, warrants more 
attention in extenso that I can give it here. 
Accordingly, I shall confine myself to a few 
strategic points for exploration in some 
depth. Adequacy of the technical founda- 
tions of a study is not, of course, any guar- 
antee of its scientific significance. If the 
foundations are shaky, however, the question 
of its significance must be held in abeyance. 
For this reason, and to conserve space, I 
shall further restrict myself here to the nar- 
row level of technical appraisal. 

The section of the article under discussion 
presents data “from two general population 
samples: one, a cross section of the popula- 
tion of Minnesota (N—=1082), and the other 
a cross section of the national population 
(N==1484), The Minnesota survey, done in 
1955, was conducted with the cooperation of 
the Minnesota Poll, which designed the sam- 
ple and selected the respondents. The sample 
for the national survey, carried out in 1958, 
was drawn by the Gallup Poll, which also 
administered the questionnaire. In both sur- 
veys, the interviewers explained how the 
questionnaire should be filled out and then 
left it with the respondent, who completed 


and returned it by mail ... this departs 
from the more standard methods .. .” 
(p. 22). 


To paraphrase, two commercial polling 
agencies separately executed the familiar 
steps of a circumscribed sample survey 
through to the point of getting their inter- 
viewers into sample homes. Then, instead 
of conducting the “standard” oral interview, 
the agencies’ representatives left a McClosky 
questionnaire form with the prospective re- 
spondent for self-administration and return. 
Although it departs from usual research 
practice, such a survey could be character- 
ized as a “one-shot” or “one-stage” informa- 
tion-giving experience, in the eyes of the 
complying respondent. 

As a sample surveyor for nearly two dec- 
ades, I was of course immediately alerted to 
the results of the procedural departure on 
two pivotal levels, namely, that of the repre- 
sentativeness of the questionnaire-returning 
respondents (ie., the “achieved sample”) 
relative to the sample originally selected 
(i.e., the “drawn sample”), and the probable 
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validity of the replies that these respondents 
recorded as, in effect, unsupervised self- 
interviewers. Let me follow each question 
in turn. 

There are grounds for complaint that the 
article is rather reticent about the specifics 
of the samples. For example, nothing is said 
to identify the kind of sampling design 
(e.g., quota versus probability) applied to 
select the “drawn” samples. And we are 
given only the brief passing assurance that 
each “achieved” sample is a “cross section,” 
the understood implication being that it is a 
representative cross section. 

“For the details,” however, the interested 
Review reader is referred to an earlier Mc- 
Closky report of the same investigation.* 
The reference article makes no mention of 
the 1955 Minnesota survey. It does provide 
new information on the January 1958 Mc- 
Closky-Gallup national survey. In addition, 
it reveals that in January 1958 the Gallup 
Poll also conducted “two [standard] na- 
tional surveys” of its own with a combined 
total of 3024 orally interviewed respondents. 
“The information on the characteristics of 
these [achieved] samples was supplied by 
the AIPO [Gallup Poll] in a letter to the 
author.” The characteristics mentioned are 
helpfully set forth in the article. 

From the handling of these and other 
data in a single table (p. 381) one could 
infer that the McClosky-Gallup national sur- 
vey (achieved N—=1484) was an operation 
apart from Gallup’s two, standard interview 
surveys (achieved combined N=<3024). 
Presumably, then, these three separately 
circumscribed samples were independently 
drawn and, accordingly, were unrelated to 
each other. The coincidence that all three 
national surveys were conducted by the 
same organization in the same month raised 
a question about that assumption, however, 
and to dispel it, I hopefully followed a foot- 
note reference to McClosky’s still earlier 
(and initial) report of his field investigation.5 

This earliest paper likewise makes no 
allusion to the 1955 Minnesota survey, keep- 


. 

4 Herbert McClosky, “Consensus and Ideology in 
American Politics,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 58 (1964), pp. 361-332. 

8 Herbert McClosky, “Issue Conflict and Consen- 
sus Among Party Leaders and Followers,” American 
Pclitical Science Review, 54 (1960), pp. 406-427. 
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ing us totally in the dark about the size and 
integrity of the Minnesota drawn saraple. 
It does record (p. 408) a new datum on the 
McClosky-Gallup national operation: “In 
January 1958 Gallup interviewers personally 
distributed our questionnaire to 2917 adult 
voters in two successive national ctos3-sec- 
tion surveys. Some 1610 questionnaires. were 
filled out and returned, of which 1434 were 
completely usable.” 

Thus, the McClosky achieved aa-ional 
sample of 1484 questionnaire-respomdents 
came not from one Gallup drawn sample as 
previously reported, but from two. Prasum- 
ably, instead of three Gallup naticna. sur- 
veys in January 1958 there were fcur: 


A. Two that involved Gallup’s standard 
oral interviews with a combined 
achieved sample of 3024 respondents. 

B. Two others that only involved Jistri- 
bution of McClosky questionnaires to 
drawn samples of 2917 aculcs, of 
whom a total of 1484 returned com- 
pleted forms. 


With the number of coincidences farther 
enlarged, the hypothesis now arose that the 
A and the B sets of national surveys were 
not discrete, as they had seemed, bu~ iden- 
tical. The only non-supporting discrepancy 
is a difference of 107 in their N's. Seme of 
the 3024 Gallup respondents predictably de- 
clined to accept a proferred “do-it-ycurself” 
instrument, however, and if these decliners 
were 107 in number, then to the A set of 
3024 Gallup interviewees would Eav2 been 
distributed the 2917 McClosky question- 
naires attributed above to the B st of sur- 
veys. From this and other converzirg lines 
of circumstantial evidence, the following in- 
ference appears plausible: the A set ef 3024 
Gallup achieved-sample interviewees “vas the 
source of the B set of 1484 McClcsky ques- 
tionnaire-completers. 

In this new light, two key details would 
require explicit revision. First, as I noted, 
the implication of the McClosky-Schaar text 
was that their survey design could te char- 
acterized from the respondent’s po:nt. of view 
as a one-stage information-giving experience. 
But it now appears that the quest.onnaire 
filling-out process was probably zhe second 
of two stages. The first stage, we can assume, 
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was a comparatively brief and uncompli- 
cated opinion-poll interview. “By special ar- 
rangement” between McClosky and Gallup, 
it appears that after this session ended the 
interviewer was called upon to uncover his 
“pickaback” McClosky questionnaire form, 
and to press the respondent to assume a 
second and more difficult self-revealing role 
in conjunction with it. How difficult we 
shall see presently, 

From this there follows a second revision, 
that the McClosky achieved national sample 
of 1484 adults came not from drawn samples 
totalling 2917 people, but from achieved 
samples totalling 3024 Gallup respondents, 
who themselves came from two still larger, 
drawn national samples of unreported total 
size, 

From an unanticipated detour to correct 
informational gaps in the article under re- 
view, I can now return to my original in- 
quiry: what population universe is repre- 
sented by the achieved national sample of 
1484 McClosky questionnaires? (Hereafter 
I shall refer to this as the “McClosky 
achieved national sample.”) In the 1965 
McClosky-Schaar paper we are told that 
“the characteristics of the [McClosky 
achieved] samples [i.e., Minnesota and na- 
tional] are very close to those of the popula- 
tions sampled” (p. 22). This reads like a 
claim that these two achieved samples are 
sufficiently representative to permit general- 
ization of their characteristics to the respec- 
tive population universes from which their 
drawn samples were selected. 

In the 1964 article, the McClosky achieved 
national sample is shown in the table men- 
tioned previously (pp. 381-382) with its 
distributions on eight Census-type demo- 
graphic variables. In three adjoining col- 
umns also appear the comparable distribu- 
tions of (1) the inclusive 1960 U.S. Census 
population on only two of these eight vari- 
ables and (2) the two “set A” Gallup 
achieved, national samples (together num- 
bering 3024 interviewees), on four of the 
eight demographic variables. On the basis of 
this table, McClosky concludes: “In only 
one characteristic does the [McClosky 


8 The potential effects of this “unorthodox” strat- 
egy on the magnitude of response errors in the Me- 
Closky achieved samples represent an obvious prob- 
Jem that I cannot pursue here. 
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achieved national] sample deviate substan- 
tially from the other [tabulated] samples, 
namely, in ‘the overrepresentation of the col- 
lege-educated strata, and the corresponding 
underrepresentation of the grade school edu- 
cated.” 

Had the author filled in the six gaps in 
his 1960 U.S. Census distributions, he would 
probably have discovered that relative to 
the American adult population his achieved 
national sample also underrepresented the 
following: 

1. the age groups over 50; 
2. the South as a region; 
3. Negroes nationally. 


However, I must confine myself to . Mc- 
Closky’s acknowledgement that his achieved 
national sample is biased in its education 
distribution as compared with the combined 
Gallup national (achieved) samples. (For 
example, the grade school segment is 21.6 
per cent of the former and 33.0 per cent of 
the latter, whereas the college-trained are 
27.2 per cent of the former and 15.5 per cent 
of the latter.) 

On its face such a bias appears to be of 
serious proportions. Nonetheless, the author 
dismisses its significance on the ground that 
“this, of course, was to be expected” and 
goes on to argue that “correcting for the 
educational bias in the [McClosky achieved] 
sample would strengthen rather than weaken 
the conclusions of this [1964] paper.” (This 
is somewhat akin to James Thurber’s wry 
counsel to the single woman that when she 
capitulates to overpowering seduction, she 
has put the man where she wants him.) It 
is at least doubtful that the argument is 
negotiable for the substantive data presented 
in the 1965 article, although their sheer 
mass alone is almost overpowering. 

The gravity of the matter is somewhat ob- 
scured in the format of the 1964 table by the 
earlier-mentioned implication that Gallup’s 
achieved national sample and McClosky’s 
achieved national sample were derived inde- 
pendently of each other. Once it is apparent 
that the latter is probably not independent 
of the former but a sub-sample, one is moved 
directly to recalculate the reported distribu- 
tions on each educational level, i.e., into 
proportions of the Gallup achieved sample 

who were (1) the non-participants, as 
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against (2) the participants in the McClosky 
achieved sample. Contrary to the 1964 arti- 
cle’s assertion, these recomputations reveal 
that al three (Gallup achieved sample) 
education strata are underrepresented in the 
McClosky achieved sample, and to drastic- 
ally different degrees, as the following table 
shows: 


GALLUP NATIONAL ACHIEVED 


SAMPLES 
(N=3024) 
Educational Level 
High Grade 
Percentage: College School School 
Participating in 
McClosky Study 85.9 48.8 32.2 
Not Participating in 
McClosky Study 14.1 51.2 67.8 
Total Gallup 
Achieved 
Sample 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(N) (469) (1557) (998) 


Compared with the college stratum, then, 
non-completion of McClosky questionnaires 
was 3.5 times greater in the Gallup-achieved 
high school group and almost five times 
greater at the grade school level. 

Skewed education composition, its extent 
known, is only one of the problems attend- 
ing the McClosky achieved rational sample. 
More serious is that the large number of 
non-participants may be significantly differ- 
ent from the participants in ways specifically 
measured by the McClosky questionnaire 
scales (to be identified below). This possi- 
bility is enlarged by the fact chat, unlike the 
items in an oral interview schedule, the 
inquiries in the self-administered question- 
naire are open for prolonged. prior scrutiny 
and study. Each person in the drawn sample 
can thereby decide, in light of the items 
known to follow, whether or not he should 
voluntarily expose himself to the effort and 
discomfiture of revealing his responses to 
them. Thus, the known characteristics of the 
complying minority are predictably unrepre- 
sentative of (1) the non-complying majority 
and (2) their common population universe. 
For lack of evidence I cannot certify this. 
By the same token, neither can McClosky 
and Schaar confidently demonstrate the con- 
trary.* 


7 The inter-correlations of “anomy” and 41 other 
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I move now to my second question, namely 
that of the surmisable quality of the replies 
to the McClosky questionnaire by the par- 
ticipants in his achieved samples. McClosky’s 
1960 article gives the fullest descriptive ac- 
count of what was covered in the instru- 
ment: “It contained in addition to questions 
on the respondents’ personal backgrcunds 
. . . queries on their political history and 
experience, their attitudes toward the party 
system and toward such related matters as 
party organization, discipline and responsi- 
bility, their self-images with regard to social 
class and liberalism and conservatism, their 
reference groups identifications and their 
views on party leadership and ideology” 
(p. 408). Beyond the above formidable cov- 
erage “the largest part of the questionnaire 
consisted of 390 scale items . . . which fell 
into 47 scales” in the national survey, and 
“512 such items . . . divided into 63 szales” 
in the Minnesota survey. 

These scales, from the questionnaire’s 
printed page, probed into such acutely sen- 
sitive areas of the self as the follcwing: 
bewilderment, manifest anxiety, stability- 
disorganization, inflexibility, obsessiveness, 
rigidity, intolerance of ambiguity, mysticism, 
self-awareness, intellectuality, guilt, self- 
confidence, need inviolacy, dominance, so- 
cial responsibility, hostility, contempt for 
weakness, fascist values. The 18 personality 
scales just enumerated are only a sample of 
the 47 incorporated in the McClosky na- 
tional questionnaire. Clearly this is an array 
of intra-psychic dimensions that in number 
and depth would require a mature, suppor- 
tive, professional interviewer many hours to 
uncover with a varyingly motivated subject 
under optimal conditions of confidential in- 


, quiry. 
When this skilled interviewer who, in re- 
search terms, is “in control” of the inquiry 


variables within the Minnesota achieved sample 
were in turn “correlated” by the authors (p. 25) 
with a similar set of inter-correlatiors from 
the national sample, to yield the “astonishingly 


high” r of .98. Such inter-correlational identity be- 


tween two heavily biased samples cannot be read 
as supporting an inference pf homophily between 
them and the respective, inclusive pcpulation uni- 
verses of the state and nation. On the contrary, 
such correlational homogeneity between the two 
achieved samples may largely reflect a respondent 
self-selection bias of like quality, direction and mas- 
sive magnitude. 9 
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process, is replaced by a blank questionnaire 
in the complete control of the subject, then 
the quantitative and qualitative range of 
accessible, valid information almost certainly 
shrinks enormously. This likelihood has re- 
cently been summarized as follows: 
Certain kinds of inquiries simply cannot be 
made by mail [questionnaire] or telephone— 
because they are too complicated, because 
they involve tests of knowledge, because ques- 
tion sequence is important, because of the 
sensitivity of the subject [content].§ 


Yet, in the study under discussion this 
insensitive-to-respondent, self-limiting infor- 
mation extractor was assigned to do the 
complex “tocological” work that requires a 
sophisticated interviewer, in a mid-wife role, 
many sessions to accomplish with sufficient 
satisfaction of scientific canon. McClosky 
seems to assume that the attending difficul- 
ties were more or less met by a response-set 
scale added to the instrument, which, pre- 
sumably, permitted analytical control for the 
effects of undiscriminating “acquiescence 
set.” There is widely held skepticism, which 
I share, as to whether such scales do in fact 
—or can—measure response-set. In any 
case, the problems of response validity in the 
psychologically overloaded, physically huge 
McClosky questionnaire (estimated .700 


items) extend beyond this particular phe- 


nomenon. 

For example, most of the McClosky scales 
consisted of “single sentence ‘items’ with 
which the respondent was compelled to ex- 
press his [unqualified] agreement or dis- 
agreement” (1964, p. 364). The author 
adds: “Since respondents were forced to 
make a [two-way] choice on each item, the 
number of omitted or ‘don’t know’ responses 
was, on the average, fewer than one per 
cent, and thus has little influence on the 
direction or magnitude of the results re- 
ported in this and subsequent tables” (p. 
365). Beyond response error as a source of 
data invalidity, however, is “instrument 
error,” which has been particularly shown 
to attend forced-choice items in self-admin- 


8 Joseph R. Hochstim, “Comparison of Three In- 
formation-Gathering Strategies in a Population 
Study of Soclo-Medical Variables,” in American 
Statistical Association, Proceedings of the Social 
Statistics Section, 1962, pp. 154-159. 
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istered questionnaires. Erlich notes that 
“under such conditions respondents may well 
choose to lie, to be evasive, or to answer 
randomly or in a careless or offhand man- 
ner.” ® In an inordinately long questionnaire, 
covering extremely sensitive materials, one 
can predict that the risk of such instrumen- 
tally-induced, validity-confounding tenden- 
cies would be substantially enlarged. 

In the 1964 article, McClosky acknowl- 
edges “the length and complexity of the 
questionnaire and the difficulty associated 
with its self-administration.” This observa- 
tion is his basis for “expecting” the under- 
representation of non-college people in his 
achieved national sample, but it is not ex- 
tended to explain his finding that a “surpris- 
ingly large number of voters [achieved na- 
tional sample subjects] simultaneously score 
high on a Right Wing scale [anti-“welfare 
state”] and [high also] on a liberal issues 
scale [pro- “welfare state”] or hold other 
‘discrepant’? [ie., mutually contradictory] 
outlooks” (p. 373). Instead of relating this 
evidence to possible response and instrument 
errors in an over-reaching, “paper-and-pen~- 
cil” instrument, McClosky focuses on the 
substantive finding that such discrepancies 
are more numerous among the “political 
rank and file” (i.e., the McClosky achieved 
national sample) than among a self-selected 


? H, J. Erlich, “Instrument Error and the Study 
of Prejudice,” Social Forces, 43 (1964), p. 205. 
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sample of better-educated party leaders (re- 
ported in the 1960 paper). These “surpris- 
ingly numerous” self-contradictions are not 
seen as possible artifacts of respondents 
skimming through hastily scanned questions 
in great profusion, with effects probably 
mediated by the education variable. Rather, 
they are taken as evidence cf intrinsic, rela- 
tive lack of clarity among the “rank and 
file” about the most elementary, “bread and 
butter,” political issues confronting them. 
Thus does over-extended, champagne-appe- 
tite, beer-budget research yield an artifac- 
tually “spiked” generalization about the po- 
litical maturity of the American electorate.!° 

I submit as a painstakingly considered 
and regretted opinion, that the surveys re- 
ported in the McClosky-Schaar Review arti- 
cle are so seriously flawed in their technical 
design as to challenge the generality and 
validity claimed for their Gndings and con- 
clusions. 

The technological faults of surveys con- 
ducted in 1955 and 1958, however, have no 
prejudicial bearing on the theoretical part 
of the article, which seems to have been 
written some years later. Although I dis- 
agree with it, I think that section warrants 
respectful attention in its own right. 


10 Thelr “ordinary members are submerged in 
an ideological babble of poorly-informed and dis- 
cordant opinions” (1960, p. 375). 
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McClosky and Schaar make a significant, 
though not always clear, contribution to the 
disordered state of anomic studies (Review, 
February, 1965). 

They add to the persistent confusion be- 
tween the Durkheimian “anomie,” referring 
to a societal state, and the allegedly related 
personal states called “alienation,” “an- 
omia,” and, now, “anomy.” They call feel- 
ings, persons, and societies “anomic” (p. 19, 
25, 29). 

This usage is unfortunate because it leads 
from the idea of societal normlessness to the 


assumption that disaffected people are also 
normless. Calling deviant norms non-norms 
is inadequate sociological description. It also 
denies authenticity to the disgruntled. 

How things really are “out there,” how 
one feels them to be, and how one feels 
himself to be—regulated or purposeless— 
are disparate conditions; giving them the 
same name implies an equation that needs 
to be ascertained, not assumed.? 


1McClosky and Schaar recognize that “. . . we 
have not directly addressed the substantive ques- 
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Nevertheless, McClosky and Schaar’s 
qualification of the role of sociological vari- 
ables in determining psychological slates is 
well taken, and their portrayal of the person 
they choose, alas, to call “anomic” is plausi- 
ble. But there are in this paper “findings” 
not found and imputations not grounded: 

[1] The validity (meaning) of their nine- 
item measure of Anomy remains in question. 
Its unidimensionality is assured, but its con- 
tent is not, perhaps, what the authors think 
it is. Their tendency to relate Anpmy to 
personality variables of similar content pro- 
duces associations that are redundant and 
correlations that are spurious, the authors’ 
protests to the contrary notwiths-anding. 
For example, an item in the “Intolerance of 
Ambiguity” scale is, “I am the sert of per- 
son who likes to know just where he stands 
on everything.” Item #3 of the Anomy 
scale reads, “With everything in such a state 
of disorder, it’s hard for a person zo know 
where he stands from one day to tbe next.” 

Apropos of the validity problem, it is not 
correct to say that “. . . no feasible [behav- 
ioral] criterion is available” (p. 25). Find- 
ing “. . . recognized groups of anomics” is 
difficult, but not impossible, nor are such 
individuals “unavailable.” An appropriate 
procedure has been reported for alienated 

ons.” 

[2] While the portrait of the “anomic” 


tion of the alleged anomic condition cf modern 
society” (p. 39), and they conclude by asking 
whether anomic symptoms “. . . truly reflect the 
condition of modern society. . . .’ Bat in the 
body of their report they seem to have forgotten 
this possibility. 

2 Gwynno Nettler, “A Measure of Alienation,” 
American Sociological Review, 22 (1957), pp. 670- 
677. 
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individual is clarified by the wealth of cor- 
relates described, the authors’ causal impu- 
tations are often gratuitous and dubious. 
For example, nothing in their reported data 
supports their assumption that the inverse 
relation between “level of cognitive func- 
tioning’ and “anomy” proceeds causally 
from poor thinking to bad feeling (p. 26). 
The path may well be reversed! 

Further, and worse, they speak of the 
“modal values of a society” (p. 37) and of 
perceiving these values accurately, repeat- 
edly expressing the assumption that anomic 
feelings flow from inadequate socialization, 
reflected by an inaccurate view of reality 
(pp. 21, 33, 39). Yet they offer no data to 
support their own conception of American 
modal values (values expressed by success- 
ful people, p. 21 and fn. 21, need not be 
modal, or congruent with reality) nor do 
they test the relative acuity of the anomic 
eye. 

I should like to propose an alternative 
view of the interesting reports by McClosky 
and Schaar, Srole, and others who have 
written about “anomic” persons. These peo- 
ple are simply down-and-out, run over by 
life, “invisible,” joyless, miserable, quietly 
desperate—Mama Oswald. Nothing need be 
said about a discrepancy between their 
status and their aspirations. Aspiration has 
long since died, if it ever lived.® 

Srole’s anomia and the present Anomy 
scales are measures of despair. To say of 
these desperate ones that they are in their 
depths because they don’t see things accu- 
rately smacks of Dr. Pangloss. And it re- 


mains an assumption to be tested. 


8 McClosky and Schaar’s data, pp. 37-38, sup- 
port this contention. 
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HERBERT McCrhosky 
Jonn H. Scrraar 


Srole understandably has a vested interest 
in the subject of anomy, but this scarcely 
justifies his patronizing manner of “wel- 
coming” new work on the subject by others, 


University of California, Berkeley 


or his focus on questions that divert atten- 
tion from the possible significance of the 
results. 

Srole directs the bulk of his critique to 
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the representativeness of our samples. This 
is disappointing, for the sampling issue, as 
raised by him, has little bearing on the war- 
ranty of our findings. What matters is not 
whether the samples are perfect cross-sec- 
tions of their respective universes, but 
whether their deficiencies make our results 
spurious or misleading. This he has not 
shown. 

That the samples are in some respects 
iniperfectly representative of the general 
population was indicated by us in the present 
article and discussed at some length by one of 
us in an earlier publication, Examination of 
the data presented in that earlier discussion 
will, we think, bear out our claim that “in 
only one characteristic [education] does the 
PAB sample deviate substantially from the 
other samples” with which it was compared. 
The underrepresentativeness of the grade 
school sample, and the corresponding over- 
representativeness of the college sample, 
moreover, is between 9 and 12 per cent, 
rather than the larger figure that Srole im- 
plies. On age, sex, race, rural-urban resi- 
dence, region, religion, income, and party 
preference, the sample characteristics are 
nearly identical with those of other qualified 
national samples, or close enough to satisfy 
all but the most captious critics. In short, 
the samples employed are, in their social 
characteristics, sufficiently close to the pop- 
ulations being sampled to allay any fear 
that significant biases were introduced into 
the findings by the sampling procedure. 

We find no reason to believe that the rela- 
tionships reported in our paper were sys- 
tematically and spuriously inflated by the 
omission of the non-respondents, Both theory 
and internal evidence suggest that inserting 
them into the sample would affect the magni- 
tude of those relationships only slightly. 
Since the non-respondents belong mainly to 
the less articulate segments of the society, 
their inclusion would increase the hetero- 
geneity of the sample, broaden the range of 
the scores on both anomy and the indepen- 
ent variables, and, in many cases, make the 
conclusions even more obvious. Among the 
many bits of internal evidence, we might cite 


1 Herbert McClosky, “Consensus and Ideology in 
American Politics,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 58 (1964), pp. 361-382. 
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the fact that scattergrams on anomy and cer- 
tain personality variables plotted separately 
for the articulates and inarticulates were 
similar in shape, with the inarticulates tend- 
ing to fall with greater frequency at the 
upper extremes and the articulates at the 
lower extremes, Equally important, the in- 
articulates fell in each case into the expected 
area of the lattice and well within the confi- 
dence band established by the rest of the 
sample. From this and other evidence, we see 
no ground for thinking that correcting the 
sample to include a larger number of inarticu- 
lates—or, for that matter, a larger number of 
articulates—would alter the correlations to 
any appreciable degree. 

Furthermore, we have not left the composi- 
tion of the non-respondents entirely to specu- 
lation. In an earlier survey, using many of 
the same scales, we conducted a special sub- 
study in which we interviewed a sample of 
non-respondents to ascertain their social 
characteristics, their attitude toward the 
questionnaire, and their reasons for failing to 
respond, We concluded that there was no im- 
portant systematic bias in the response pat- 
tern apart from the aforementioned bias 
arising from education. 

Inferential support for the above claims 
can be found in the accompanying table of 
correlations. They show that the relationships 
we have reported hold not only for our gen- 
eral population samples of the United States 
and Minnesota but also for a national sample 
of 3,020 “political influentials,”’ and for 
national subsamples of intellectuals and in- 
articulates, (Similar results, not shown in the 
table, were obtained for two Minnesota sam- 
ples of “extreme believers,” totalling approx- 
imately 600 respondents.) All these samples 
were broken into numerous substrata—by 
education, occupation, sex, intellectuality, 
and so forth. As readers of our paper will re- 
call, we also compared groups of anomics 
and non-anomics simultaneously matched on 
seven major social variables. In every sam- 
ple and every subsample, essentially the 
seme results emerged: the findings hold sig- 
nificantly and strqngly no matter which sam- 
ple or substratum we examine, which scale 
variable we explore, or which social and 
demographic factor we control. In the face 
of these considerations, it is difficult to main- 
tain that the outcome reported in our paper 
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Tasty 1. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ANOMY AND SELECTED PSYCHOLOGICAL SCALES For Various SAMPLES * 








Minnesota 
Politicel U.S. General General 
Variable Influentials Population Inarticulates® Intellectuals* Population 
N= (3020) (1484) (125) (76) (1082) 

Alienation 46 60 63 55 58 
Intolerance of 

Ambiguity 42 51 40 40 47 
Dominance —~36 47 —36 —43 —53 
Ethnocentrism 48 58 49 40 54 
F-Scale (Authori- 

tarianism) 59 67 54 61 59 
Feelings of : 

Political Futility 42 54 50 38 55 
Guilt 51 59 57 65 53 
Intolerance of i d 
Human Frailty 36 ‘ 45 41 32 41 
Life Satisfaction 25 —41 —30 —31 —39 
Need Inviolacy 41 56 55 38 50 
Hostility 46 53 51 48 48 
Paranoia 55 66 61 61 65 
Pessimism 42 50 34 35 43 
Political Cynicism 52 59 56 54 62 
Rigidity 37 41 27 31 32 
Contempt for ‘ 

Weakness 40 42 42 33 44 





“All figures are Pearson product-moment correlation coefficients, decimals omitted. 

b Republicans only. Correlations are essentially the same for Democratic inarticulates, “Inarticulates” - 
are low educated who score low on the Intellectuality scale. 

“Democrats only. Correlations are essentially the same for Republican intellectuals. “Intellectuals” are 
college graduates who score high on the Intellectuality scale. 


results from the imperfections of the sam- 
ples. Even Srole does not openly essert this. 
He merely suggests that something may be 
wrong with the samples, and that therefore 
there must be something wrong with the con- 
clusions. 

Why do the results hold across all samples 
and substrata of the population? Because, we 
believe, the psychological states and mechan- 
isms discussed in the paper reflect universal, 
genotypic forces that express themselves in 
similar ways at all social levels and among 
all types of people, whether leaders or follow- 
ers, educated or uneducated, rich or poor, 
young or old, urban or rural, northern or 
southern. To be sure, the magnitude of the 
anomy scores differ from one group to an- 
other, but the relation between anomy and 
the various personality and cognitive factors 
we investigated is similar in any group. 

Considerations of this type, of course, do 
not conclusively demonstrate our claim, but 
they do offer powerful support for it. Since 
we do not believe we have written the last 
word on the subject, we look forward to 


farther, more rigorous checks on our results 
by future investigators working with samples 
that are more perfectly representative. 

It is puzzling that Srole has held neither 
himself nor others to the admirably high 
standards of sampling accuracy that he de- 
mands of us. Srole’s 1951 presentation before 
the American Sociological Society and his 
1956 paper on anomy ? rested upon a sample 
of 401 native-born, white, Christian residents 
of Springfield, Mass., all of whom lived 
within walking distance of transit lines and 
rode the bus four or more times per week. 
This seems a curious sample with which to 
test an anomy scale or to assess the relations 
between anomy and various other factors— 
unless one has a powerful theoretical con- 
viction that anomics tend to congregate on 
Springfield buses. To our knowledge, Srole 


2See his “Social Dysfunction, Personality and 
Social Distance Attitudes,” unpublished paper read 
before the American Sociological Society, Chicago, 
1951, and “Social Integration and Certain Corol- 


. laries: An Exploratory Study,” American Socio- 


logical Review, 21 (1956), pp. 709-716, 
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has never questioned the appropriateness of 
that sample. Nor has he challenged the sam- 
ples used in numerous other studies that have 
employed the Srole anomie scale. One was a 
small sample of residents of a single city; 
another a sample of high school students in 
a single locality; another a sample of under- 
graduates in one college; another a small 
number of transients in a given city; another 
a very small number of white, native-born 
men; and so forth. We cite these examples, 
not to critize them, for we do not believe that 
the nature of these samples necessarily in- 
validates the conclusions drawn by the in- 
vestigator, but only to wonder how their 
defects escaped Srole’s sharp eye and ready 
pen. Could it be a question of whose scale 
is being scored? 

Srole also objects to our use of a large 
number of self-administering personality and 
attitude scales. His criticism here is even less 
substantial than his comments on the sam- 
ples: none of his remarks goes concretely to 
the question of the validity of the results. 
Since he only asserts a prejudice and does 
not demonstrate the existence of actual er- 
rors, it is hard to reply to him in a way that 
is intellectually useful. 

Perhaps the following points bear on the 
matter at issue. Self-administering personal- 
ity and attitude inventories have been used 
with considerable success by psychologists 
for more than three decades, Experience with 
the MMPI, the CPI, and similar batteries, 
has shown that they can be used effectively 
on the general population and on persons 
from various educational backgrounds. The 
basic inventory of scales used in our research 
was developed in collaboration with four 
distinguished social scientists (three psy- 
chologists and one sociologist), all of whom 
had wide experience’ in scale construction, 
sampling, attitude and personality analysis, 
questionnaire construction, and other tech- 
nical aspects of survey design and psycho- 
logical measurement. Constructing the orig- 
inal inventory of scales required the inten- 
sive efforts for two years of a large research 
team working with extensive resources, and 
employing the most rigorous standards and 
methods.® Over a ten-year period, the orig- 


2 For descriptions of the early development and 
validation of two of the scales, see articles by 
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inal instruments were tested and re-tested, 
validated and re-validated on seven different 
samples totalling more than 7,000 respond- 
ents. Numerous validation procedures were 
employed, including validation by criterion 
group, item rating by judges, construct vali- 
dation, Guttman reproducibility tests, and 
face validity ratings. 

Fifteen years of working with these scales 
has taught us much about them and has 
given us confidence in them, There is power- 
ful evidence that the self-administering pro- 
cedure works and that for some types of 
attitude and personality assessment it is 
superior to the standard oral interview. Al- 
though the procedure is unorthodox by con- 
ventional standards, its unorthodoxy can be 
regarded not as a shortcoming, but as a 
potentially valuable advance in research de- 
sign. It combines survey and clinical testing 
procedures in a way that can enhance both. 
While some potential respondents may be 
lost because the task is a demanding one, the 
large gain in depth and breadth of informa- 
tion collected on each respondent more than 
compensates for the loss in sampling repre- 
sentativeness. With sufficient resources, of 
course, even this loss can ke minimized. 


Although we feel that most of Nettler’s 
comments rest on a misunderstanding of our 
paper, she does address significant ques- 
tions. On the possibility that some of our 
formulations were not clear, we shall try 
again in this small space to clarify some of 
the points that concern her. 

Nettler says that we have added to the per- 
sistent confusion of meanings assigned to the 
term anomy. We hope not. On p. 19 of our 
article we specified exactly the meaning we 
ascribe to the word. On p. 25 we reminded 
the reader of our way of conceptualizing 
anomy. On pp. 18-19, p. 21, and again on p. 
39, we tried to make it clear that for us “how 
things really are ‘out there,’ how one feels 
them to be, and how one feels himself to be 
... are disparate conditions...” 

Nettler feels that some of our correlations 
may be spurious because of possible overlap 
of items between the Anomv and personality 


Harrison Gough, Herbert McClosky, and Paul E. 
Meehl, Journal of Abnormal and Secial Psychol- 
ogy, 46 (1951), pp. 360-66, and 47 (1952), pp. 73- 
80. 
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scales. Some correlations are no doubt in- 
flated for this reason, but these are so few 
that they could not possibly account fcr the 
results reported. For the vast majority of 
scales, there is no content overlap whatever 
with the Anomy items. 

Again on the validity problem, we did not 
say that finding criterion groups of anomics 
was impossible, but only that no such groups 
were now “available.” Our main pcint cn this 
topic was that in its current state enomy 
theory provides little help on this problem, 
and that the alleged behavioral indicators of 
anomy suggested in the literature cannot 
confidently be assigned to anomy (p. 25). In 
addition, the whole logic of our paper implied 
that identifying a criterion group of anomics 
would require the prior use of a scale of 
exactly the kind we tried to construct. 

Nettler’s suspicion that our “causal impu- 
tations are often gratuitous and dubious,” 
and that the causal flows we descr-be “may 
well be reversed” neglects a couple 3f impor- 
tant considerations. First, her charge seems 
to overlook a fundamental intention of our 
paper, which was to build a theory to help 
explain the direction of causal influence be- 
tween anomy and various personality, atti- 
tudinal, and cognitive factors. Caarges of 
incorrect causal attribution literally make 
sense only when they follow from a critique 
of the theory. Second, while the causal arrows 
may indeed go either way (certainly the dia- 
gram on p. 20 makes this clear), we were 
interested ‘in explaining the nature and ap- 
pearance of anomy, rather than enxiety, or 
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cognitive capacity, or any of the other inde- 
penden- variables employed. In short, the 
logic of our paper treats anomy as a depend- 
ent variable. Hence, we explored one direc- 
tion, rather than both, of the causal flow. 

Contrary to Nettler’s impression, we 
thought that a very large portion of the 
empirical section of our paper constituted 
precisely a test of “the relative acuity of the 
anomic eye.” We tested it, and found it want- 
ing. We proposed a theory to help account 
for the misperception of reality by anomics. 
It is a plain fact, furthermore, that anomics 
‘ess ofzen share, or understand, the dominant 
values of our society. We referred specifically 
fin footnote 21) to some studies that identify 
thoge values. We fully appreciate the per- 
plexities involved in defining social “reality,” 
but with anomics, the problem is not really 
all thet acute: by a large number of scientifi- 
cally accepted standards, the anomics simply 
are less reality-oriented, less clear about what 
goes on “out there,” than non-anomics. 

Firally, we fail to see the relevance to our 
paper of Nettler’s last two paragraphs. She 
says she wishes to “propose an alternative 
view’ to ours, and then goes on to suggest 
that -be discrepancy between status aspira- 
tion end actual achievement does little to ac- 
count for the anomic mentality. But we said 
almost precisely this, and offered data to sup- 
port zhe thesis (pp. 37-38). And on pp. 39~ 
40 w2 actually suggested a view of anomy as 
despair, a view she offers as somehow an 
alteraative to ours, 
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OF THE ALIENATION, ANOMIA AND 
AUTHORITARIANISM DOMAIN * 
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Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
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Alienation, anomia and authoritarianism, con- 
cepts important in the history of social thought, 
currently command the interest of both the- 
oretically and empirically oriented social sci- 
entists. Fromm,! Maslow,? and the authors of 
The Authoritarian Personality 3 consider in de- 
tail the many facets of authoritarianism and the 
different types of authoritarian personality 
present in contemporary society. In his classic 
essays Merton 4 classifies man’s anomic reac- 
tions to the social structure in five categories, 
while Dubin ® extends Merton’s typology to a 





* This paper is a synthesis of two papers: one, 
under the present title, was presented at the Amer- 
ican Sociological Association meeting, Montreal, 
1964; the other, entitled “The Dimensional Struc- 
ture of the Alienation, Anomia, and Authoritarian- 
ism Domain,” was presented at the American Psy- 
chological Association meeting, Los Angeles, 1964. 
Struening carried this study out at the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Montrose, N.Y., as an individual project within 
the Psychiatric Evaluation Project (now Program 
Evaluation Staff), a national cooperative research 
under the direction of Dr. Lee Gurel, Washington, 
D.C. We wish to thank Mrs, Catherine S. Hender- 
son for her many contributions to this study. For 
Richardson this study was carried out as a faculty 
member at Brandeis University, Boston University, 
and the University of Rhode Island. We wish to 
express gratitude to these institutions for financial 
grants-in-aid. 

1Eric Fromm, Escape From Freedom, New 
York: Harper, 1958, and The Sane Society, New 
York: Rinehart, 1955. 

2 Abraham H. Maslow, “The Authoritarian 
Character Structure,” Journal of Social Psychol- 
ogy, 18 (1943), pp. 401-411. 

8 Theodore W, Adorno, et al, The Authoritarian 
Personality, New York: Harper, 1950. 

«Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure, Glencoe, UL: Free Press, 1957, Chs. 4 
and 5. 

8 Robert Dubin, “Deviant Behavior and Social 
Structure: Continuities in Social Theory,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 24 (1959), pp. 147-164. 
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number of additional categories of deviant 
behavior. Both Seeman® and Davids? use a 
theoretical model of five components or elements 
to describe their conceptions of alienation, while 
Hajda 8 distinguishes two types of alienation: 
rejection of society and rejection by society. 
A review of these studies compels one to con- 
clude that a model representing each of the 
three concepts, and especially the relations 
among them, would be complex and multiform 
in nature. Since alienation, authoritarianism 
and anomia are overlapping concepts, such a 
model should consist of modestly related or 
independent facets of the three concepts organ- 
ized into a theoretically meaningful structure. 
Yet practically the only meesures of author- 
itarianism and anomia—the F scale of Adorno, 
et al? and Srole’s Anomia scale ?°—sum item 
responses into a single summary score and hence 
reduce operational definition to a single con- 
tinuum. In the alienation domain, Nettler,+ 
Davids, and Dean,!8 with scmewhat different 
interpretations of alienation, have developed 
scales of one, three and five dimensions respec- 
tively. The total of 11 dimensions is in some 
ways impressive, but they were developed for 
vastly different populations and little is known 
about the degree of redundency among the 
scales, Although a number of studies have 
demonstrated the degree of association among 
selected combinations of the 11 scales, the 


6 Melvin Seeman, “On the Meaning of Aliena- 
tion,” American Sociological Review, 24 (1959), 
pp. 783-791. 

T Anthony Davids, “Alienation, Social Appercep- 
tion, and Ego Structure,” Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 19 (1955), pp. 21-27, and “General-~ 
ity and Consistency of Relations Between the 
Alienation Syndrome and Cognitive Processes,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Socia! Psychology, 51 
(1955), pp. 61-67. 

8Tan Hajda, “Alienation and Integration of 
Student Intellectuals,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 26 (1961), pp. 758-777. 

9 Op. cit. 

10Leo Srole, “Social Integration and Certain 
Corcailaries: An Exploratory Study,” American So- 
ciological Review, 21 (1956), pp. 709-716. 

11 Gwynn Nettler, “A Measure of Alienation,” 
American Sociological Review, 22 (1957), pp. 670- 
677. 

12 Op. cit. 

18 Dwight G. Dean, “Alienation: Its Meaning 
and Measurement,” American Sociological Review, 
26 (1961), pp. 753-758. 
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complete pattern of relations among them is 
not known, particularly on random samp-es of 
the general population. . 

Thus, the currently available studies using 
the above scales provide only an uncertain and 
oversimplified basis for a conceptual model of 
the three concepts and the relations among 
them. If the advancement of theory depends on 
connections among concepts inferred from rela- 
tions among measured variables, ther the- 
oretical advance is severely limited by measure- 
ment models that oversimplify concepts, include 
redundant variance or conceal several dimen- 
sions under one summary score. The procedure 
used to construct the measurement model must 
allow the full complexity and the most meaning- 
ful organization of observations to emerge. We 
believe that multiple factor-analysis anc other 
multivariate scaling procedures, applied to the 
responses of rationally selected subjects and to 
carefully selected samples of item variables, 
will produce the most comprehensive and 
parsimonious measurement models. 


METHODOLOGY 


Our primary purpose here is to identify at- 
titudes underlying responses to statements de- 
signed to measure alienation, anomia, and 
authoritarianism; we also seek to demonstrate 
the validity of our methodological position and 
to develop reliable measures of these actitudes. 

From a pool of 300 items, we selected 68 to 
form a questionnaire. Subjects responded along 
a six-point agree-disagree continuum. Half the 
items were taken from the scales of Adorno 
et al.4 Davids,® Srole 18 and others while the 
remaining items were derived from the con- 
cepts and theories of Durkheim," Fromm,}8 
Marx,2® May,2° Merton and Camus’ novel, 
The Stranger?! Conceptual opposites, including 
statements of belief in and identification with 
basic institutions and modal values, and logical 
opposites of the items selected to measure 


14 Op. cit. 

15 Of, cit. 

16 Op. cit. 

17 Emile Durkheim, “On Anomie,” in C. Wright 
Mills (ed.), Images of Man, New York: Braziller, 
1960, and Suicide (trans. by J. A. Spaulding and 
George Simpson), Glencoe, Dl.: The Free Press, 
1951. 

18 Op, cit. 

19 Karl Marx and Fredwch Engels, “Cn Aliena- 
tion,” In C. Wright Mills (ed.), op. cd. 

20 Rollo May, et al, (eds.), Existence: A New 
Dimension in Psychiatry and Psychology, New 
York: Basic Books, 1958. 

31 Albert Camus, The Stranger, New York: 
Vintage Books, 1957. 
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anomia, alienation and authoritarianism were 
also in the questionnaire. 

The questionnaires were administered in in- 
dividual and group sessions to the following 
subjects: 68 inmates of “criminally insane” 
ward, 49 long-term male mental patients, 31 
hospitalized female mental patients, 39 institu- 
tionalized juvenile delinquents, 47 male mental 
patients ready for discharge, 30 persons over 75 
years of age, 17 relatives of mental patients, 68 
college undergraduates, and 73 adult education 
students. This highly varied sample of 422 sub- 
jects was selected to maximize response variabil- 
ity and to provide very different groups for 
construct-validation purposes. The groups form 
a rough alienation-affiiation continuum in the 
order listed above: the “criminally insane,” in- 
carcerated for both mental illness and anti- 
social behavior, are at the alienation end of the 
continuum, while the adult education group, 
representing the apotheosis of middle-class 
values and community involvement, define the 
affiliation end. 

Responses to the 68 statements by the total 
sample of 422 subjects were correlated to form 
a 68 x 68 product-moment correlation matrix. 
Principal component factors were extracted with 
unity as the diagonal value. Ten factors judged 
salient on the basis of the magnitude of factor 
loadings were rotated to oblique simple struc- 
ture by the Carrol’s biquartimin procedure.?? 
The relations among the factors of the oblique 
solution are modest, ranging from .42 to —.36. 
Most of the items have a high factor loading 
on one factor and a low or zero loading on the 
remaining factors, providing a clear basis for 
factor-scoring the items. Only items with a fac- 
tor loading of .30 or greater were used to define 
a factor. Nine of the ten factors were scored 
according to the formulae in Table 1. The in- 
ternal consistencies of the factor scales com- 
puted from these formulae range from .50 to 
.86, with a median of .65. 


RESULTS 


Factor I, “Alienation via Rejection,” is com- 
posed of a tightly organized syndrome of traits 
reflecting certain aspects of the respondent’s 
perception of, and orientation to, society and 
interpersonal relationships. Agreement with the 
items defining this factor indicates feelings of 
uncertainty and pessimism, distrust bordering 
on suspicion, extreme pessimism about the fu- 
ture, cynicism about the motives of others, and 
a general perception of society as rapidly 


23 Harry H. Barman, Modern Factor Analysis, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960, pp. 
319-334, 
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TABIE 1. Facrorn SCORING PROCEDURE 





All items, regardless of the 


1 2 3 
strongly agres not sure 
agree but 
probably 
agree 


“direction” of their content, are scored as follows: 


4 5 6 
not sure disagree strongly 
but disagree 
probably 
disagree 


Each factor or dimension is defined by a particular group of items. The items contributing to each fac- 
tor score are identified by number in the formulae below. (A complete listing of items under each factor 
appears in Table 4.) To compute the factor scores each item was scored according to the respondent’s 
position on the agree-disagree continuum, as indicated above. For example, a subject who strongly dis- 
agreed with all items defining Factor VIII received a score of one (Le. 31—30). A subject who strongly 
agreed with items 62 and 63 and strongly disagreed with items 39 and 41 of Factor VI received a score 
of one (Le., 11-+-2—12). The formulae are as follows: 


Factor Constant Item Numbers 
I = 97 —Z(1, 2,3,4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 18) 
u = 49 -~2(20, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 35) 
m = 73 (23, 38, £0, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50) 
IV = 37 ~~ % (36, 37, 44, 52, 53, 54) 
v = 37 (21, 55, £6, 57, 58, 59) 
VI = 11 ++ (62, 63) —Z (39, 41) 
VI = 16 -f-E(13, 25, 65) —2(30, 33, 66) 
VIU 2 31 2 (22, 34, G1, 64, 67) 
Ix = 25 —E(17, 19, 24, 60) 





changing, with most people lonely, distrustful 
and unrelated to each other. (See Table 4.) 
The correlations among the factor scores in 
Table 2 indicates that Factor I is related to 
Factors IX, II, V and VIG, in that order. 
This suggests that feelings of emotional or 
interpersonal distance and authoritarian atti- 
tudes (and by inference anti-minority atti- 
tudes 78) are parts of a more general alienation 
syndrome. The modest correlation of Factor I 
with Factors V and VIII indicates that subjects 
scoring high in Factor I tend to perceive other 


23 Jabin found a .60 correlation between aliena- 
tion, as measured by items defining Factor I, and 


hostile attitudes toward the physically handicapped, - 


in a sample of 294 high school students. See Norma 
Jabin, “Attitudes Toward the Physically Handi- 
capped as Related to Selected Personality Varia- 
bles,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, New York 
University, 1965. 


people as goalless, lonely, and unrelated to each 
other, while maintaining that an individual is 
responsible for his own fate and should be 
allowed to accumulate as much money as he 
can. 

We infer that subjects scoring high on ‘this 
factor have found and continue to find it diffi- 
cult to establish meaningful and rewarding in- 
terpersonal and community relationships. While 
their perception of society may include elements 
of truth, particularly if they are located in 
disadvantaged sectors of the social structure, 
the dominant theme of resentment, apprehension 
and general disenchantment suggests feelings of 
profound rejection. For this reason, and because 
the content of the factor is similar to Davids’ 
conception of alienation, we tentatively named 
the factor “Alienation via Rejection.” 

Factor II, “Authoritarianism,” is saturated 
with the F-scale items which, according to a 


Taste 2. Propucr Momewr CORRELATIONS AMONG THE Factor Scores * 


I H 


I Alienation via Rejection . 41 
i Authoritarlanism on tie 
TH Trust and Optimism as 
IV Authoritarian Family Orientation 
V Perceived Purposelessness a . 
VI Conventionality 2 4 
VI Religious Orthodoxy re . 
VII Self-Determinism a ae 
IX Emotional Distance Se F 


i IV v vi 


—.10 .12 „36 —.12 —.1l4 34 49 
42 (AT .07 -29 .22 54 -22 
sæ 43 —.21 -36 .19 .18 —.05 

3 03 -29 .17 16 .06 

—.05 —.07  .25 41 

<i = x oe 25 140 —.01 

.. 05 -03 

` . ae 28 


* The nine factors were scored as indicated in Table 1. 
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TABLE 3. INTERNAL CONSISTENCY COEFFICIENTE 
OF THE Nme Factor SCALES 


‘Internal 

Consistency 

Factor Scale Coefficiert * 
I Alienation via Rejection 86 
H Authoritarianism «14 
IO Trust and Optimism 78 

IV Authoritarian Family 

Orientation 70 
V Perceived Purposelessness „65 
VI Conventionality 50 
VIE Religious Orthodoxy .60 
VIL Self-Determinism 51 
IX Emotional Distance 51 


* Computed with the Spearman-Brown approxi- 
mation of the Kuder-Richardson 20 formula for 
internal consistency reliability. See Robert C. 
Tryon, “Reliability and Behavior Domain Validity,” 
Psychological Bulletin, 84 (1957), pp. 229-249. 


study by Struening,24 are dominant in the first 
principal component of the F-scale, These items, 
along with others of a similar vintage, emphasize 
obedience to and respect for authority, improve- 
ment of one’s social position, careful planning, 
family loyalty, and the value of attending re- 
ligious services and working hard—the conven- 
tional middle-class, and particularly lower mid- 
dle-class, ideology. Since this factor appears to 
be the main thrust of the F-scale, we named it 
“Authoritarianism.” 

Factor II is related to “Self-Determinism,” 
“Authoritarian Family Orientation,” “Trust and 
Optimism,” “Alienation” and “Conventional- 
ity.” These traits or attitudes have been asso- 
ciated with “Authoritarianism” at both the con- 
ceptual and operational levels. The patterns of 
relations between “Alienation” and “Authocitar- 
janism,” respectively, and the other factor 
scales are distinctly different, although the cor- 
relation between them is moderate. Thus we 
infer that the two scales measure different as- 
pects of a complex, inter-related domain even 
though they also share common elements. 

Items defining Factor III seem to reflect a 
trusting and optimistic view of people and social 
institutions bordering on the naive, suggesting 
lack of contact with certain social realities, 
“Trust and Optimism,” whatever their source, 
seem to be the primary elements of the factor. 
While moderately related to “Authoritarianism,” 
Factor II is quite differently related to “Alien- 
ation,” “Perceived Purposelessness,” “Se_{-De- 


2t Elmer L., Struening, “Anti-Democratic Atti- 
tudes in Midwest University,” in H. H. Remmers 
(ed.), Anti-Democratic Attitudes in the American 
Schools, Evanston, DL: Northwestern Unfversity 
Press, 1963. . 
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terminism,” and “Emotional Distance.” There- 
fore, “Trust and Optimism” add another dimen- 
sion to our measurement model and enhance the 
basis for inferring the nature of the conceptual 
model. : 

Factor IV measures a positive evaluation of 
parents and family life in general. In view of 
its moderate relation with Factor II, to which 
it is similar in its relations with the other 
factor scales, Factor IV was named “Authori- 
tarian Family Orientation.” It is important to 
note, however, that Factor IV is quite differently 
related to Factors I and VII, suggesting that 
certain attitudes toward family affiliation, even 
within an authoritarian context, depart from the 
hard core of the authoritarian ideology. 

Subjects scoring high on Factor V perceive 
others as leading lonely, goalless and meaning- 
less lives, suggesting that this factor measures 
either a level of sophistication or a type of pro- 
jected anomia. Considering its relations with 
“Alienation” and “Emotional Distance,” at 
least part of what Factor V measures must be 
self-descriptive. The label “Perceived Purpose- 
leseness”’ indicates that the source is both in the 
self and in society. Factor VI, ‘“Conventional- 
ity,” emphasizes concern with maintaining con- 
ver:tional legal and family norms, while Factor 
VII, “Religious Orthodoxy,” is a bi-polar di- 
mension emphasizing the necessity of super- 
natural faith and its superiority over secular 
humanism. A rather extreme form of upward 
social mobility through self-discipline and hard 
work, spiced with a measure of cynicism, is 
measured by Factor VIII, “Self-Determinism,” 
and Factor IX, “Emotional Distance,” reflects 
a sense of emotional distance among people, 
with emphasis on relations between parents and 
children. 

SUMMARY 

Srole’s five-item Anomia scale (items 1, 4, 6, 
7, 8 in Table 4) retains its unidimensional 
structure, with all items loading heavily on. 
Factor I, “Alienation via Rejection.” It contains 
a strong component of cynicism and distrust 
bordering on suspicion, Cynicism and suspicion, 
previously considered aspects of authoritarian- 
ism, fuse with Srole’s Anomia scale and 15 other 
items to form a highly reliable scale quite con- 
gruent with Davids’ conception of alienation. 
In subsequent factor-analytic studies®5 the 


35 Elmer L. Struening and Edward Klein, “A 
Factor Analytic Exploration of the AHenation, 
Anomia and Authoritarianism Domain in a College 
Population,” unpublished study in progress, and 
Elmer L. Struening and Jacob Cohen, “Opinions 
About Mental Illness in Air Force Personnel,” 
Paper read at the Eastern Psychological Meeting, 
Philadelphia, 1964. 
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items defining this factor have retained essen- 
tially the same unidimensional structure, al- 
though in a college student sample of 590 un- 
selected freshmen and sophomores ** some of 
the conceptually distinct facets, such as cyni- 
cism, pessimism and distrust, are empirically 
identified and form a positively related syn- 
drome of traits. 

“Authoritarianism,” Factor II, as measured 
by F-scale and similar items, is broken into four 
psychologically meaningful and positively re- 
lated dimensions, providing a number of ideas 
for a more comprehensive operational definition 
of this concept. Factor VII, “Religious Ortho- 
doxy,”’ whose structure has been replicated on 
another population,2? is an empirical reversal 
of at least one facet of authoritarianism. Evi- 
dently the reverse of authoritarianism can be 
measured if one first firmly establishes a com- 
prehensive measure of authoritarianism. 

A number of the other components of our 
measurement model enhance our understanding 
of alienation, anomia, and authoritarianism. 
Factor V, “Perceived Purposelessness,” is es- 
pecially interesting for its weak association with 
Factor I, “Alienation via Rejection.” Perhaps 
Factor V measures a type of middle-class 
anomia, while Factor I alienation is more char- 
acteristic of the lower socio-economic classes. 

We see this study as the first in a series de- 
signed to explore the domain of interest. Need- 
less to say, the sample provides no basis for 
generalization to any particular population, al- 
though other data suggest that attitude di- 
mensions are remarkably invariant across very 
different populations.** The same limits apply to 
the sample of items. The structure of the meas- 
urement is psychologically meaningful, however, 
and it provides an excellent springboard for sub- 
sequent studies. 

These results support our conviction that 
systematic exploration of the anomia, alienation 
and authoritarianism domain, with careful se- 
lection of item variables and subjects and a 
judicious application of multiple factor-analysis, 
will yield a comprehensive measurement model 
and thereby contribute to expansion and clarifi- 
cation of the relevant conceptual models. The 
level of development of measurement models in 
the social sciences is a symptom of the status 
of the discipline as an empirical science, anc 
the measurement studies done in this area in 


the last 14 years suggest, unfortunately, that. 


26 Struening and Klein, op. cit. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Elmer L. Struening and Jacob Cohen, “Fac- 
torial Invariance and Other Psychometric Charac- 
teristics of Five Opinions About Mental Iness 
Factors,” Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, 23 (1963), pp. 289-298. 
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we have neglected our professional responsibility 
to measure concepts accurately and compre- 
hensively. If we do not meet this responsibility 
with more vigor and rigor, we will continue, 
with the help of electronic computers, merely 
to manipulate empirical clichés—at near the 
speed of light. 


TECHNICAL NOTE ON TWO RATES 
OF MIXED MARRIAGE 


Hyman RODMAN 
Merrill-Palmer Institute 


I have recently reviewed the research litera- 
ture on mixed religious marriages, and also the 
manner in which mixed marriage rates are re- 
ported in family sociology textbooks.1 A great 
deal of ambiguity was evident in the research 
literature, and particularly in the textbooks, in 
the way this material is presented. A major 
problem is the tendency to confuse two differ- 
ent rates of mixed marriage. 

Ambiguity will be greatly reduced if we dis- 
tinguish terminologically between the mixed 
marriage (or intermarriage) rate for marriages 
and the mixed marriage rate for individuals. 
The first refers to the percentage of marriages 
that are mixed of all marriages involving indi- 
viduals in a specific category; the second, to the 
percentage of married individuals in a specific 
category who enter a mixed marriage. 

For example, if we have six homogamous 
Catholic marriages and four mixed Catholic 
marriages, we can speak of either a 40 per cent 
or a 25 per cent mixed marriage rate. Four of 
the ten marriages, or 40 per cent of the 
marriages involving Catholics, are mixed, but 
four Catholics out of 16, or 25 per cent, are in 
mixed marriages. 

Research by Hollingshead? and Thomas,? 
and references to it in the literature, illustrate 
the common tendency to confuse the two rates. 
Hollingshead first reported a mixed marriage 
rate of 6.2 per cent in New Haven, Conn., 


1See Hyman Rodman, “Mate Selection: Incest 
Taboos, Homogamy, and Mixed Marriages,” in 
Hyman Rodman (ed.), Marriage, Family, and, So- 
ciety: A Reader, New York: Random House, 1965; 
Hyman Rodman, “The Textbook World of Fam- 
ily Sociology,” Social Problems, 12 (1965), pp. 
445-457, . 

2 August B. Hollingshead, “Cultural Factors in 
the Selection of Marriage Mates,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 15 (1950), pp. 619—627. 

3 John L. Thomas, “The Factor of Religion in 
the Selection of Marriage Mates,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 16 (1951), pp. 487-491. 
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for Catholic individuals in 1948. Thomas pointed 
out that the New Haven data were not repre- 
sentative, and he reported a mixed marriage 
rate for Catholic marriages of 40.2 per cent 
(or at least 50 per cent, if one includes mixed 
marriages not sanctioned by the Roman Catho- 
lic Church) for the state of Connecticut in 
1949. The Hollingshead and Thomas figures are 
startlingly different and they have been much 
used and much contrasted in the literature. 
Unfortunately, the point not emphasized by 
Thomas, and subsequently not made in the 
literature,4 is that Hollingshead’s rate was a 
mixed marriage rate for individuals, while 
‘Thomas’s rate was a mixed marriage rate for 
marriages. Thomas’s figures would be 25.2 per 
cent and 33.3 percent if one were to make them 
comparable to Hollingshead’s figure. This trans- 
formation does not detract from- Thomas’s 
major point—that the New Haven data were 
not representative. But that is not the issue 
here; what concerns us is the way the two 
different rates of mixed marriage are compared 
and confused. 


TRANSFORMING ONE RATE TO ANOTHER 


Any research report must therefore be read 
carefully to ascertain which of the two rates 
of mixed marriage is being used. In many in- 
stances, however, the reports lack clarity and 
it is not possible to be certain. If the raw data 
are presented, as in Current Population Re- 
ports,5 the reader can calculate both the mixed 
marriage rate for individuals and the mixed 
marriage rate for marriages. The Current Popu- 
lation Reports data yield a mixed marriage rate 
for individuals of 12.1 per cent for Catholics, 
4.5 per cent for Protestants, and 3.7 per cent 
for Jews. The mixed marriage rate for marriages 
turns out to be 21.5 per cent for Catholics, 8.5 
per cent for Protestants, and 7.2 per cent fcr 
Jews. 

* For example, see Ruth S. Cavan, The Americcn 
Family (3rd ed.), New York: Crowell, 1963, p. 


. 216; Bernard Farber, Family: Organization and, 


Interaction, San Francisco: Chandler, 1964, p. 143; 
Marvin B. Sussman (ed.), Sourcebook in Mer- 
riage and the Family (2nd ed.), Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, p. 108; Robert F. Winch, The Med- 
ern Family (rev. ed.), New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1963, pp. 331-332. That there is 
confusion in these otherwise excellent texts about 
the two rates of mixed maryiage—and these terts 
are far from belng the only ones at fault—is evi- 
dence enough of the need for clarification. 

8 Current Population Reports, “Religion Re- 
ported by the Civillan Population of the United 
States: March 1957,” Series P-20, No. 79, Wesh- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1958. 
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The raw data are not always given, however, 
and formulas for transforming one rate to the 
other are therefore useful. 

If x is the mixed marriage rate for marriages, 
and y is the mixed marriage rate for individuals, 
then the former can be transformed into the 
latter by the equation 

100x 
@) 200—zx 
The equation for transforming the mixed 
marriage rate for individuals into the mixed 
marriage rate for marriages is 


y= 





; _ 200 
(2) z= 59 T 
or the inverse of the function defined by Equa- 
tion (1). 


The derivation of these transformation for- 
mulas can readily be given. As an example, 
I will develop Equation (1) for Catholic 
marriages. If x is the percentage of mixed 
marriages, then 100—x is the percentage of 
homogamous marriages. Since there are two 
Catholic individuals in each homogamous mar- 
riage, we know that there are 2(100—x) Catho- 
lic individuals in homogamous marriages, for 
each 100 marriages, We also know that there 
are x mixed marriages involving one Catholic 
partner—that is, there are x Catholic individuals 
in mixed marriages, for each 100 marriages. 
As a result, the total number of Catholic indi- 
viduals per 100 marriages is 

2(100—z) + x = 200 —z. 
Therefore, the ratio of Catholic individuals in 
mixed marriages to the total number of married 
Catholic individuals is ae and y, or the 
percenvage of Catholic individuals in a mixed 
marriage, is defined by Equation (1) above. 
Equation (2) can be developed in a similar 
manner, 

Table 1 gives a few examples of mixed 
marriage rates for marriages and the equivalent 
mixed marriage rates for individuals. The pro- 
portional discrepancies between the two differ- 
ent rates are largest in the lower part of the 
range. Since most of the reported rates of mixed 
marriage fall in this lower range, confusion be- 
tween the two rates is especially unfortunate. 

Nate that if one is talking about the total 
marrying population within a society rather 
than about a specific category, then the two 
rates of mixed marriage are the same. For 
example, referring back to the illustration of 
six homogamous and four mixed Catholic 
marriages, the four mixed marriages produce 
a rate of 40 per cent, and the total of eight 
individuals (out of 20) that have entered a 
mixed marriage also yield a rate of 40 per cent. 
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Taste 1. SAMPLE TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE 
Two Rares or Mrxep MARRIAGE 


Mixed Marriage Rate Mixed Marriage Rate 
for Marriages for Individuals 

0.0 0.0 
10.0 5.3 
20.0 11.1 
33.3 20.0 
40.0 25.0 
50.0 33.3 
57.1 40.0 
60.0 42.9 
66.7 50.0 
75.0 60.0 
80.0 66.7 
88.9 80.0 
94,7 90.0 
100.0 100.0 


Most mixed marriage rates, however, are re- 
ported with reference to a specific category, 
such as Catholics or Negroes. 


FURTHER DEFINITIONAL PROBLEMS 


Other definitional problems are involved in 
discussions of “mixed marriage” rates. For 
example, textbooks occasionally state tkat 
Protestants in the U.S. have a higher rate of 
intermarriage than Catholics, and occasionally 
that they have a lower rate, depending on 
whether all Protestants are considered members 
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of a single category, or each Protestant denom- 
ination is considered a separate category. 

Another example has to do with the possibility 
that one partner is converted to the religion of 
the other. Conversion may take place before 
marriage or after marriage, and, as should be 
recognized explicitly, rates based on marriage 
records exclude cases in which conversion took 
place prior to marriage. Similarly, rates based 
on a household survey, as in Current Population 
Reports, exclude cases in which conversion took 
place before marriage, or after marriage but 
prior to the survey. This is one important 
reason for the low rates reported in Current 
Population Reports. 

We must also know whether we are dealing 
with church records, state records, or some 
other source of data; whether individuals who 
stated no preference regarding membership in 
some category, such as religion, are included or 
excluded from the sample; whether we are deal- 
ing with all marriages or with first marriages 
only, if marriage records are being used. On the 
whole, these additional questions about tke 
definition of a mixed marriage rate are handled 
rather well in the literature, certainly with less 
confusion than is evident with respect to mixed 
marriage rates for marriages and mixed mar- 
riage rates for individuals, The terminological 
distinction I have suggested, as well as the 
transformation formulas, should help to reduce 
this confusion. 





SOME COMMENTS ON AWARENESS 


Glaser and Strauss have recently presented an 
analysis of awareness contexts.1 In so doing, 
they again raise the question of what it “means” 
to be aware of something, though they do not 
come to grips with this problem themselves. 
The meaning of awareness is a problem that has 
long dogged the heels of social scientists, and it 
demands explicit attention. Using the Glaser- 
Strauss paradigm as a springboard, I would like 
to point to certain competing conceptions of 
awareness which must be considered before the 
Glaser-Strauss (or any other) schema can be 
assessed empirically. 

One common view of awareness equates it 
with a high degree of knowledge or certainty. 
Three of the Glaser-Strauss awareness types— 
open, closed and suspicion—are easily placed 
along a knowledge or certainty continuum. In 
the open context, both parties have rather com- 
plete knowledge; in the closed context, both 
lack knowledge. The suspicion context is inter- 
mediate: one party is knowledgeable, the other 
is not. The pretense context, the “sham,” cannot 
be differentiated from the others on a knowledge 
continuum. This suggests that it may be at a 
different level of conceptualization than the 
other three, especially since the pretense type 
is the only one requiring consideration of behav- 
ior. Specifically, the pretense context involves 
an incongruity between the actors’ knowledge 
and their interpersonal behavior. Each of the 
other three types refer only to similarities or 
differences in knowledge; behavior is not defini- 
tionally involved. 

Questions revolving specifically around the 
relation between awareness and behavior have 
been a focus of research in experimental psy- 
chology and psychophysics for several decades. 

` From this perspective, awareness refers to a 
degree of “consciousness” which is largely, 
though not exclusively, determined by the 
magnitude of the stimulus presented. Through 
a variety of techniques, individuals have been 
observed to respond to stimuli they were not 
conscious of perceiving.? A variety of measures 


1 Barney G. Glaser and Anselm L. Strauss, 
“Awareness Contexts and e Social Interaction,” 
American Sociological Review, 29 (1964), pp. 669- 
679. 

2See the review of subliminal perception pre- 
sented by J. V. McConnell, L. Cutler and B. McNeil, 
“Subliminal Stimulation: An Overview,” American 
Psychologist, 13 (1958), pp. 229-242. 
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demonstrate response-without-awareness: auto- 
nomic (psychogalvanic) reactions, after- 
images,* improved problem-solving ability, and 
so on. 

One is not confined, however, to objective 
physical stimuli for illustrations of behavioral 
responses to out-of-awareness stimuli. The well- 
known research of Greenspoon ® and Verplanck 7 
indicates that individuals will respond and ad- 
just to the acts of another without being aware 
of the acts that apparently elicited their behav- 
ior. - 

Tf, as the data suggest, individuals are 
capable of responding to each other without 
being aware of doing so, we are really obligated 
to reconsider such basic (sociological) concepts 
as “social action.” Following Weber, action 
refers to all behavior to which the actor attaches 
subjective meaning. If the action is to be con- 
sidered social, however, Weber stipulated that 
the subjective meaning the actor attaches to it 
must take into account the behavior of other(s) 
and be oriented accordingly. But what if the 
actor’s behavior indicates that he has taken the 
other into account, without being aware of hav- 
ing done so? The Glaser-Strauss view of aware- 
ness, in terms of knowledge, presents obstacles 
rather than insights into tackling this problem. 
It is my feeling that the psychologists’ distinc- 
tion between response thresholds and awareness 
thresholds may provide a more useful perspec- 
tive. 


8R. McLeary and R. Lazarus, “Autonomic Dis- 
crimination Without Awareness: An Interim Re- 
port,” Journal of Personality, 18 (1949), pp. 171- 
179. 

4S. M. Newhall and R. Dodge, “Colored After 
Images from Unperceived Weak Chromatic Stimula- 
tion,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, 10 
(1927), pp. 1-17. 

5E. G. Beier and S. J. Donoviel, “Repeated Ex- 
posure of Subliminal Stimuli to Different Age 
Groups,” Journal of General Psychology, 69 (1963), 
pp. 181-186. 

8 J. Greenspoon, “The Reinforcing Effect of Two 
Spoken Words on the Frequency of Two Re- 
sponses,” American Journal of Psychology, 68 
(1955), pp. 409-416, 

TW. S. Verplanck, “The Control of the Content 
of Conversation: Reinforcement of Statements of 
Opinion,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 51 (1955), pp. 668-676. 

8 Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic 
Organization, trans. by A. M. Henderson and 
Talcott Parsons, New York: Oxford, 1947. Ses 
especially pp. 87-120. 
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At least one additional conception of aware- 
ness, that of G. H. Mead, is relevant. To Glaser 
and Strauss, Mead viewed awareness as tie in- 
dividual’s accuracy in perceiving the effects of 
his gesture on the other. In his own discussion 
of the “I” and the “Me,” however, Mead pre- 
sents the view of a “videotaped self.” He ap- 
proaches awareness as self-awareness, which 
occurs through a delayed feedback. The delay is 
the result of a lag between behavior and memory 
images: “. . . we can be conscious of our acts 
only through the sensory process set up after 
the act has begun.” ® This does not mean that 
the actor will always attain awareness—self- 
consciousness—but that awareness can only 
come after rather than before the act. 

In the limited space available, I have pointed 
to some of the competing conceptions of aware- 
ness, using the recent Glaser-Strauss paredigm 
as a point of departure. The meaning of aware- 
ness, both conceptually and operationally, re- 
mains a puzzling dilemma. Because it is crucial 
to numerous theories of social interaction it is 
a dilemma that will require direct confrontation 
in theory and research.10 

Marx ABRAHAMSON 

IHinois Institute of Technology 


REPLY TO ABRAHAMSON 


We appreciate Abrahamson’s use of our werk 
on awareness contexts as a “springboard” for 
his comments on awareness, since one of our 
purposes in writing “Awareness Contexts and 
Social Interaction” was to stimulate such dis- 
cussion, 

Our own focus in the general area of awart- 
ness was to develop the sociological or social 
structural “meaning” of awareness—hence our 
concept of awareness context. This focus takes 
up a heretofore untreated aspect of awareness. 
Many others have dealt with the problems of 
the individual’s degree of knowledge and degree 


9 George Herbert Mead, “The Social Self,” The 
Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific 
Method, 10 (1913), p. 324. 

10 The paradigm of Glaser and Strauss seems par- 
ticularly ill equipped to deal with incongruitles and 
diversities in levels of awareness. The only advice 
they offer research-minded readers is that “The 
safest method is to obtain data, through observa- 
tion or interview, from each interactant on his own 
state of awareness” (p. 671). Even if subjects were 
highly motivated to introspect for an investigator, 
is precarious to assume that they can report ac. 
curately. And even if they did, what is the re- 
searcher to do with discrepancies between self- 
reports and his own observations? Solutions to this 
methodological problem must await more adequate 
conceptualizations of awareness. 
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of consciousness of awareness as related to 
behavior and they have dealt with these prob- 
lems to the neglect of the structural conditions 
under which they occur. We have delineated 
some of these conditions and in doing so we 
have discovered that awareness context is a 
powerful explanatory variable. One can account 


for much of the behavior and interaction that ` 


takes place in situations involving awareness by 
specifying the awareness context within which 
the interaction occurs. 

Very often it is not only an individual’s aware- 
ness that accounts for his behavior, as Abraham- 
son has noted that psychology would have it 
“for several decades;” it is the individual’s 
awareness within a type of awareness context. 
To ignore the awareness of context of inter- 
action can be misleading, since, for example, an 
aware person will behave differently in the 
closed, suspicion and pretense contexts. To pre- 
dict his behavior one must know the context 
within which he is acting. In this manner we 
have tried to round out our knowledge of the 
relation between awareness and behavior. 


BARNEY G. GLASER 
ANSELM L, STRAUSS 
University of California 
San Francisco Medical Center 


ON EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 
To the Editor: 


We read Ross and Smith’s recent article with 
a great deal of interest. (“Experimental Designs 
of the Single Stimulus, All-or-Nothing Type,” 
Review, February, 1965, pp. 68-80.) In our 
opinion, sociologists have underestimated the 
importance of experimental research in studying 
social behavior, and we were pleased to see an 
article of this kind published in the Review. 
Ross and Smith are commendably thorough in 
their systematic analysis of the possible ways in 
which different factors can contribute to changes 
in the dependent variable. Unfortunately, they 
mistakenly imply that the same considerations 
apply to significance tests of the null hypothesis 
that the experimental variable has no effect on 
the dependent variable. 

In discussing before-after experiments with a 
control group, Ross and Smith state that “any 
significant difference between the two sets of 
difference scores is due not just to E, but also to 
Irm, Inv, and Ireo. Unless one can assume that 
the effects of the three interactions are nil, one 
risks erroneous decisions by using the t-test 
procedure” (p. 72). This statement reflects a 
basic misunderstanding of the function of the 
null hypothesis in tests of statistical significance. 
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The null hypothesis generates the sampling 
distribution on which the significance test is 
based, and when the null hypothesis is that 
there are no experimental effects, the test simply 
evaluates the probability with which one can 
assert that experimental effects do exist, not 
the probability that experimental effects are 
independent of other effects. 

Obviously, if no experimental effects exist, 
then such effects cannot interact with other 
effects to contribute to before-after differences 
in the experimental group. Thus, if the null 
hypothesis were true, there would be no exper- 
imental effects and the interactions, Ips, Isv, 
and Ipgy would all equal zero. Similarly, the as- 
sumptions that Iso and Ipsy==0 are part of the 
null hypothesis. (See p. 77.) Since the sampling 
distribution on which the “t” test is based as- 
sumes the validity of the null hypothesis that 
the experimental effect (E) is zero, possible 
interaction effects involving the experimental 
variable are not pertinent. This point is im- 
plicitly made in The Design of Experiments 
by R. A. Fisher, who first proposed experiments 
based on random assignment (see esp. Ch. 2). 

Of course, we are in complete agreement with 
Ross and Smith that the magnitude of the differ- 
ence (d) could be affected ‘by interactions in- 
volving experimental effects (E) when the null 
hypothesis is false and therefore E5<O. Perhaps 
Ross and Smith were subconsciously thinking 
of significance tests as measures of the magni- 
tude of association. Needless to say, this is & 
serious misuse of significance testing, though 
implicit misuses of this sort are so widespread. 
in sociology as to have almost attained the status 
of a custom. 

PowHaTAN J. WooLpRmce 
James K. Sxrpper, JR. 
Yale University 


REPLY TO WOOLDRIDGE AND SKIPPER 


Wooldridge and Skipper raise the question xf 
what light the significance test may shed on tæ 
roles played by the experimental stimulus = 
and its three interactions in the classic twe- 
group design (Ila). Taken alone, the t-test vill 
of course act blindly on the scores, without 
regard to causes for the variance or for the 
difference between groups. If the investigazor 
feeds into the t-test the between-group differeace 
as it stands, he is testing the summed effect of 
E and its three interactions, If he first parti- 
tions the between-group difference and feeds 
into the t-test only the estimated E effect, hz is 
testing that. Our appeal is that investiga-ors 
not do the former when they mean to do zhe 
latter. Too often they have tested the summed 
effect of all four quantities and then attribaced 
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significance to E alone. This is strictly invalid 
anless the three interaction effects sum to zero. 
The pitfalls follow. 

(a) If the t-test induces a decision of no 
Cifference, the ccnclusion is often that the E 
stimulus bad no effect. Error: E may have a 
Targe effect, cancelled by the interaction effects. 

(b) If the t-test induces a decision of differ- 
ance, this differeace was often attributed to the 
E stimulus. Error: E may be innocuous, the 
difference being due to the interactions. Con- 
trary to our crit.cs’ assertion, any or all of the 
E interactions may be non-zero even when E 
itself is zero, Feotmote 11 stated this explicitly 
and alluded to Campbell’s elaboration of the 
same point. Te illustrate: consider students in 
a poorly taugkt speed-reading course, which 
under ordinary zonditions is innocuous (E=0). 
The year is 190 and J.F.K.’s rapid reading is 
in the news. Ths influence (U) alone would not 
increase the subjects’ mean reading speed in 
either the experimental or the control group, 
so U=:0. Its simultaneous presence with the 
reading course. however, stimulates the exper- 
imental group to extra-ordinary practice efforts 
outside class. This constitutes an effect (Imp70) 
beyond the sura of what the course and the news . 
would have produced acting separately. Exam- 
ples can be multiplied when the E stimulus has 
value only as a catalyst, not in its own right. 
It is for this reason that we dissociate ourselves 
from Wooldriige and Skipper’s last paragraph, 
first sentence. It is incomplete. It should also 
say that even when E is zero, the E interactions 
can contribute to the magnitude of the differ- 
ence. 

For Desigr Ta, here is the procedure for a 
significance test of H,: E==0, 

(a) Compute d,—d,, where d is the mean dit- 
ference score for a group. 

(b) In tha equation d,—ds== E+ Tox Imt 
Toso insert assumed values for the three interac- 
tions and suktract to obtain the sample value of 
E. 

(c) Exectte a t-test, using this E value. (A 
proper test is numerically impossible without 
assumed values for the three interactions, since 
otherwise one cannot know what E value to 
insert into the t-test formula.) 


1Donald T. Campbell, “Factors Relevant to the 
Validity of Experiments in Social Settings,” Psy- 
chological Eulletin, 54 (1957), pp. 297-312. See 
page 302. We should note here that when Camp- 
bell says “. . . interaction effects . . . may occur 
even when no main effects are present .. .” we 
believe it to be clear from the context that he 
means the stimulus is present but has no effect. A 
stimulus that is not present can of course have 
neitber a main effect nor interactions. They all take 
the value zero. 
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(d) Inference: if we are speaking of a sample 
drawn from an actual, known population of 
subjects, the test yields the probability that 
sampling fluctuations would produce a sample E 
value at least as large as obtained in (b) if 
the population E value is zero and if in the 
population the E interactions actually take the 
_ values assumed for them. Perhaps the point to 
grasp from Wooldridge and Skipper is that one 
may regard the “population” as a mere sta- 
tistical construct where E==0 and no reference is 
made to the interactions. One still subtracts out 
the interaction effects to obtain the sample E 
value, as indicated in (b). Numerical proce- 
dures and results are um 

Everything follows from one’s choice cf a 
null hypothesis, and Wooldridge and Skipper do 
not state their preference. They might mean 
many things by their phrasings, “. . . there are 

s . n ans “ no 
hte iS fox 
experimental effects exist :” 

i. that only the direct effect of E is zero 
(EL: E=0). The E interactions may be large, 
but the test will ignore them. One assumes 
values for them in finding the sample E value, 
as already explained. 

ii. that the net impact of E’s direct and indi- 
rect effects its zero (Ho: E+ Irat Ixo+ Iprm=0). 
This is implicit when the investigator unwittingly 
ignores the interactions. It is a perfectly ac- 
ceptable hypothesis when it fits the rationale of 
the research. Note that E and the interactions 
may each have a large effect (positive or nega- 
tive), with all of them summing to zero. 

iii. that E has neither a direct effect nor any 
catalyst effect (HL: E=Irs=Im= Irm). 
This is the strongest hypothesis of all, It re- 
quires four separate t-tests, or would if all feur 
values could be obtained empirically in the 
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design under discussion, Ta. (Unfortunately, 
one must assume values for the interactions, at 
least for their sum, if the value of E is to be 
left unassumed in the equation in (a). But the 
present arguments apply to other designs in 
which both E and some of its interactions can 
be empirically determined. Of course, if one 
merely tests the summed effect of all quantities, 
no assumed values are necessary.) This comes 
closest to “no experimental effects,” although 
there may still be large effects on the dispersion 
of the observations without any effects on the 
means. f 

iv. that innumerable other null hypotheses can 
be generated by combinations of the above and 
by letting H, take non-zero values. But none of 
these hypotheses would come as close as iii. 
does to denoting “no experimental effects.” 

These various senses of “null hypotheses” 
are probably at the root of the confusion. A 
choice among them can be made only according 
to the investigator’s aims. 


Jons A. Ross 
Population Councll 
Perey SOTH 
University of California 
Los Angeles 
ERRATUM 


The sentence beginning at the bottom of 
column one in Norval D. Glenn’s reply to Cut- 
right (Review, June 1965, p. 416) should read 
“He is implicitly positing a zero-sum situation, 
whereby any decrease in Negro status would 
bring about a corresponding increase in white 
dollars and high-level jobs.” In the original 
publication the word “dollars” mistakenly ap- 
peared as “collar.” 


THE PROFESSION: REPORTS AND OPINION 





OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


Notice Concerning the 1966 Annual Meeting 


The 1966 Annual Meeting of the Association 
will be held at the Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami 
Beach, Florida, August 29, 30, and 31, and 
September 1. Monday, August 29, will be de- 
voted to meetings arranged by the Sections of 
the Association. The regular sessions on August 
30 and 31, and September 1, will be arranged 
by the Session: Organizers appointed by Presi- 


Program Theme: For 


Comparative Social Systems 
Leonard Broom, University of Texas 


Comparative Social Systems: Latin America 
Harley L. Browning, University of Texas 
Criminology 
James F. Short, Washington State Uni- 
versity 


Ecology and Urban Sociology 
Leo Schnore, University of Wisconsin 


The Family 
Mirra Komarovsky, Barnard College, Co- 
lumbia University 


Formal Organization 
W. Richard Scott, Stanford University 


International Sociology: War and Pecce 
Amitai Etzioni, Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, 
California 
Mass Communication and Public Opinion 
\ Charles R. Wright, University of California, 
Los Angeles 
` Medical Sociology 
Norman Miller, University of Chicago 
Methodogy i 
Herbert Costner, University of Washing-on 


Modernization, Economy and Soctety 
Neil Smelser, University of California, 
Berkeley 
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dent Moore and the 1966 Program Committee. 
For each field in which the Association has a 
Section, the Session Organizer has been ap- 
pointed by President Moore and the Program 
Committee in consultation with the Section 
Chairman. 

The final list cf Topics and Session Organizers 
and the deadlines for submission of papers will 
appear in the November issue of The American 
Sociologist. 


ecasting the Future 


Occupations and Professions 
Donald L. Mills, University of 
Calgary 


Philosophy of the Social Sciences 
Clarence Schrag, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 


Alberta, 


Political Sociology 
Scott Greer, Center for Metropolitan Stud- 
ies, Evanston, Illinois 


Popular Culture and Mass Society 
Harold L. Wilensky, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 


Race and Ethnic Relations 
James W. Vander Zanden, Ohio State 
University 


Social Control 
Jack Gibbs, Washington State University 


Social Change 
Arnold S. Feldman, Northwestern Univer- 
sity 


Social Deviance 
Stanton Wheeler, Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York City 


Social Movements and Collective Behavior 
Lewis Killian, University of California, Los 
Angeles 
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Social Psychology 
James A. Davis, University of Chicago 


Social Stratification 
Arthur Stinchcombe, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity 


Sociology and History 
William R. Catton, Jr., 


191 Elm Street, 
Oberlin, Ohio ; 


Sociology of Education 
J. Kenneth Morland, Rendolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Virginia 


Sociology of Law 
Arnold M. Rose, University of Minnesota 


Sociology of Religion 
William L. Kolb, Beloit College, Beloit, 
Wisconsin 


Sociology of Sctence 
Robert Hall, University of Illinois, Chicago 
Circle 
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New Approaches to the Teaching of Sociology 
Gwynn Nettler, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton 


In addition to the sessions listed above, there 
will be two plenary sessions devoted to the 
theme, “Forecasting the Future.” 

Members may submit papers directly to the 
Session Organizers, or if in doubt about the 
appropriate session, to the Program Committee, 
in care of Otto N. Larsen, Department of So- 
ciology, University of Washington. Papers 
should not exceed 1,500 words in length, Ques- 
tions regarding the program should be sent to 
the 1966 Program Committee, in care of the 
Executive Office. 

In order to provide our growing membership 
with the widest opportunity to participate in 
the annual program, each person is allowed to 
read only one paper if he is the sole author, or 
to contribute to two sessions only if he is joint 
author in each case or is a chairman or dis- 
cussant in one case. 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Only announcements of meetings and 
grants with imminent deadline dates have 
been included in this issue. The additional 
sections of News and Announcements will ap- 
pear in the November issue of The American 
Sociologist. Since the Sociologist will be 
printed quarterly, we urge those submitting 
announcements to keep the publication sched- 
ule in mind when preparing news ior News 
and Announcements. Announcements for the 
November issue must be in the Executive Of- 
fice by September 15. Tentative deadline 
dates for the February, May, and August 
issues will be December 15, March 15, and 
June 15. 


Calendar of Annual Meetings 


National Council on Family Relations, Oc- 
tober 20-23, Toronto, Canada. 


The Second Annual Conference on Behavioral 
Aspects of Tuberculosis Control, November 16, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri (for 
further information write R. M. Taylor, Division 
of Research and Development, St. Louis County 
Health Department, 801 South Brentwood Blvd., 
St. Louis, Missouri 63105). 





Grants, Fellowships, Awards 


The Center for the Study of Higher Educa- 
tion at The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
will again offer several post-doctoral fellowships 
in college and university administration for the 
academic year 1966-67. The plan includes seminars, 
reading, internships, research, college visitations, 
etc, according to individual need. The essential 


The Sub-Committee on the Sociology of 
Medicine of the International Sociological 
Association announces that at the 6th World 
Congress of Sociology it plans to arrange 
sessions on the sociology of medical practice, 
on socialization and careers in health occu- 
pations, and on the sociology of illness, plus 
an open, general session. Those wishing to 
contribute papers to the sessions should send 
them to Dr. George G. Reader, Cornell Med- 
ical Center, 525 East 68th Street, New York, 
New York 10021, for consideration by the 
Sub-Committee. Papers in languages other 
than French or English must include a 
detailed summary in English or French. 
Prospective contributions must be received 
before January 1, 1966. 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


qualification is high potential for college adminis- 
tration. The Center also has fellowships available to 
persons studying for the doctor’s degree, with major 
interest in junior college or senior college admin- 
istration. Application deadline is February 1, 1966. 
Interested persons may inquire for further details 
of Dr. Algo D. Henderson, Director, Center’ for 
the Study of Higher Education, The University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104. 


International Honors Program, Princeton 
University announces opportunities for overseas 
reseatch by three scholars in the humanities and 
social sciences which will be offered annually be- 
ginning in 1966-67. The program will field a 
small select group of American honor students and 
three preceptors for an academic year of com- 
parative foreign study. The countries visited will 
be chosen by the preceptors. Division of responsi- 
bilities among preceptors will enable each scholar to 
have approximately two-thirds of his time free for 
his own research. Interested scholars may contact 
Dr. Paul Connor, 401-1903 Hall, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 


The Inter-University Committee on Travel 
Grants announces opportunities for advanced 
graduate students and scholars to engage in study 
and research in the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Czech- 
oslovakia and Hungary during the academic year, 
1966-67. This exchange, presently in its eighth 
yeer, is made possible by the intergovernmental 
agreements on exchanges with the USSR and agree- 
ments with the educational ministries of Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. The exchange is ad- 
ministered by the Inter-University Committee on 
Travel Grants, a multi-university American organ- 
izetion whose objective is to strengthen education 
in the United States. The program includes a 
summer exchange of American teachers of Russian 
language with the Soviet Union. All participants 
are chosen in national competition through appli- 
cation and interview. Participants must have pro- 
ficiency in the language of the country commensu- 
rete with the needs of their programs. Applicants 
must be either American citizens or permanent 
residents of the United States. For additional in- 
formation write: Dr. Howard Mehlinger, Inter- 
University Committee on Travel Grants, 021 
Lindley Hall, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


The University of Michigan School of Social 
Work offers an interdepartmental Doctoral Pro- 
gram in Social Work and Social Science leading 
to the doctor of philosophy degree combining social 
work and sociology, social psychology, psychology, 
or economics. Students are prepared for careers 
in research, teaching, policy development, and ad- 
ministrative positions in the social welfare field. 
Applications for the interdepartmental program 
are accepted from students who are in their first 
year in the master’s program in social work or 
are completing the master’s degree in social work 
in 1965-66, from experienced social workers, from 
students with master’s degrees in a social science, 
or from students with bachelor’s degrees only. Sup- 
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port for this advanced study is available through 
a number of traineeships provided by the NIMH 
and by the Rus-ell Sage Foundation. Stipends 
range from $1,800 to $3,600, plus tuition. Fellow- 
ship applications will be received up to February 
15, 1966. Applicatons for admission only may be 
filed up to May =, 1966. For detailed information 
and application forms write to: Doctoral Program, 
School of Social Work, The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich gan. 


The National Science Foundation announces 
the opening of five fellowship programs to appli- 
cation for the support of scientific study and/or 
research: Summer Fellowships for Graduate 
Teaching Assistants to enable them to continue 
their academic stady during the summer on a full- 
time basis. An applicant must be a full-time grad- 
uate student at tle participating institution through 
which he applies and must have had at the begin- 
ning of his fellewship tenure not less than one 
academic year of experience as a teaching assistant 
at a participating institution. Application deadline 
is December 3, 1*65. Science Faculty Fellowships 
for junior college, college, and university teachers 
of science, matkematics or engineering who have 
at least a baccahureate degree and three academic 
years of full-tims college science teaching experience 
ag of the closing date of application and who plan 
to continue teaching. Application deadline is Oc- 
tober 11, 1965. Senior Postdoctoral Fellowships. 
These fellowships are intended primarily for recog- 
nized senior scÈntists five years or more beyond 
the doctoral degree at the time of application, or 
with equivalent experience and training. Applica- 
tion deadline & October 11, 1965, (Information 
and application materials for the above three fel- 
lowships may >e obtained from The Fellowships 
Section, Divisloa of Graduate Education in Science, 
Nationa’ Scierce Foundation, Washington, D.C. 
20550. Postdoctoral Fellowships. A doctoral de- 
gree, or equiva ent, in one of the sciences, engineer- 
ing, or matheratics is required. Application dead- 
line is September 7, 1965; second award period 
deadline will Ee in early December. NATO Post- 
doctoral Fellowships in Science. Each NATO 
country administers the NATO fellowship program 
for its own rationals. On behalf of the Depart- 
ment of State. NSF is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of thi. program of postdoctoral study by 
citizens or netionals of the United States. It is 
expected that in nearly all cases the recipients 
will plan to study in a country that is a member 
of NATO, bat consideration will also be given 
to those planning study elsewhere. Application 
deadlire is October 11, 1965. (For information and 
application materials for the two foregoing an- 
nouncements, write The Fellowship Office, National 
Academy of Sciences, National Research Council, 
2101 Constitction Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20418.) 


The Population Council is offering fellowships 
for study in cemography at the predoctoral or post- 
doctoral levels. These fellowships are available to 
qualifed students from all countries. The plan of 
study and cnoice of university are made by the 
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applicant. Fellowships are for training in demog- 
raphy although related study in sociology, eco- 
nomics, biostatistics and other relevant fields may 
form part of a total program. Fellows need not 
be candidates for a degree. The basic stipend is 
$2,640-$3,000, depending upon location of aca- 
demic institution, which is supplemented to provide 
for tuition, travel, maintenance of dependents and 
other expenses. Preference is given to applicants 
who have completed at least one year of study 
beyond the college Jevel and who have a background 
in the social sciences and statistics. First vear 
graduate students interested in demography are 
advised to seek support directly from departments 
of economics or sociology at universities having 
programs in demography. The deadline for receipt 
of completed applications for the 1966-67 academic 
year is December 31, 1965. For more information 
about Population Council fellowships or other 
fellowship opportunitles write to the Fellowship 
Secretary, The Population Council, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, New York 10017. 


The Social Science Research Council will 
again offer grants to mature scholars, not candi- 
dates for degrees, for research on American Gov- 
ernmental and Legal Processes, and for research on 
International Organization. Under joint sponser- 
ship of the Social Science Research Council and 
the American Council of Learned Societies, several 
programs of fellowships and grants for training and 
research on certain foreign areas will be continued; 
inquiries concerning these should be directed rə- 
spectively to the offices indicated: Grants to ma- 
ture scholars for research on Africa, Contemporary 
China, Latin America, and the Near and Middle 
East are administered by the Social Science Re- 
search Council; for research in Asian Studies and 
in Slavic and East European Studies, by the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies (345 East 46th 
Street, New York, New York 10017); fellowships 
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for training in foreign area studies are administered 
by the Foreign Area Fellowship Program (444 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, New York 10022). In- 
quiries, and requests for a final announcement to 
be issued in late September, should be addressed to 
Social Science Research Council Fellowships and 
Grants, 230 Park Avenue, New York, New York 
10017. To avoid missing deadlines, prospective 
applicants should correspond with the appropriate 
office by early October. 


The White House announces the start of an- 
other nation-wide search for outstanding young 
Americans to participate in the second annual White 
House Fellows program. The program, open to all 
occupations, offers a year’s experience in the Fed- 
eral government. This year’s Fellows will work at 
the highest level of Government for one year be- 
ginning September 1, 1965. Four will be assigned 
to the White House, one will work with Vice 
President Humphrey, and one with each of the ten 
Cabinet officers. In addition to their work assign- 
ments, Fellows will participate in an intensive 
educational program arranged by the Brookings In- 
stitution. The program is being fmanced in its first 
year by the Carnegie Corporation. Fellows will 
receive stipends (based upon age) ranging from 
$7,50C to $12,000 with an additional $1,500 for a 
married man and $500 for each child. Candidates 
for the White House Fellows program must be 
graduates of an accredited college, American citi- 
zens, and between 23 and 35 years old on Septem- 
ber 1, 1966. Each must have demonstrated high 
moral character, exceptional ability, marked leader- 
ship qualities, and unusual promise for future de- 
velopment. Women are encouraged to apply. Nom- 
inations, inquiries, and requests for application 
blanks should be addressed to the Commission on 
White House Fellows, the White House, Washing- 
ton, D.C. The deadline for receipt of completed 
applications is October 15, 1965. 
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The Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole System. 
By Daniet Graser New York: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1964. xix, 596 pp. $10.00. 


Leo Rosten, social scientist and author, 
creator of the inextinguishable H*Y*M*A*N 
K*A*P*L*A*N, once offered his personal test 
of good fiction: “It never happened but it’s all 
true.” In the nonfictional work under review 
Daniel Glaser presents the study on which he 
and 16 researchers spent four years and over a 
quarter of a million dollars testing the effective- 
ness of the federal correctional system. All in 
all, they found it a pretty effective system—and 
their findings run to 596 pages, 106 tables and 
69 major conclusions and recommendations. 
Confronted with the most massive harvest that 
the method of abstract empiricism has ever 
wrenched from the flinty ground of correction, 
the reviewer might well have recourse to the 
converse of Rosten’s question: Granted all of it 
happened, how much of it is true? 

That is hard to discover. It must have hap- 
pened, for instance, that when 283 convicts 
were asked to choose statements that best de- 
scribe “what an inmate might try to get or do 
in prison,’ the number choosing “try to be 
more conscientious about religion” was twice as 
large as the number choosing “try to do the 
easiest time possible.” A sceptic might wonder 
whether the inmates of a seminary would do 
better. As for the statement, “try to figure out 
a way to keep from getting caught at crime and 
make more money at it,” only 1 per cent of 
the respondents (most of them recidivists) 
chose that—a rather heartening affirmation that 
crime doesn’t even pay to think about. Yet these 
questions and answers happened, they were 
counted, they are data. They are representative 
of hundreds of others in the section called “The 
Effects of Imprisonment,” the longest in the 
book, in which the author relies almost exclu- 
sively on the oninion survey to test and refute 
what he calls the “legend” that the prison is 
corrupting and fails to reform. 

The author occasionally admits to a misgiving 
about his reliance on the opinion questionnaire. 
“People are inclined to tell.a listener that which 
they believe he would like to hear. In a correc- 
tional situation, the offenders may be oriented 
to making a good impression. . . . Our re- 
searchers were sometimes assumed io be correc- 
tional staff occasionally they were 
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suspected of being F.B.I. men. However, it is 
believed that we were usually successful in 
making clear cur detachment from any action 
agencies, our objectivity and the confidentiality 
of any information given us” (p. 520). It is 
unfortunate that the investigators had to rely on 
impressionistic evidence to support their belief 
in the candor df their respondents. This devia- 
tion from the logic of their own method could 
have been avaided by appending to each ques- 
tionnaire the simple query, “How many of the 
other inmates will give their real opinion about 
these questions?” On the other hand, the results 
of this query might not have been acceptable. 
For, when questioned about other inmates, “on 
the whole, inmates seemed to think that about 
half of the (other) prisoners . . . wanted to 
‘go straight’ but only about half . . . would 
succeed” (p. 479). This opinion the author re- 
jects in favor of his own estimate that at least 
90 per cent want to “go straight.” In this case 
inmate opinion is rejected as an instance of the 
“pluralistic ignorance’ which “leads prisoners 
to perceive other inmates as more criminalistic 
than they are in fact.” Another reason Glaser 
offers for re-ecting the inmate estimate that 
three quarters of the inmates would return to 
crime is that by “the best tabulations available 

. . the figure (for return) to prisons as a 
whole i is closer to 35 than 75 per cent” (p. 479). 
Glaser, quite explicitly, uses reinstitutionalisa- 
tion as his index for reversion to crime. Thus, 
“among the releases counted as ‘successful’ ” are 
included “nonimprisoned criminals . . . who 
supported themselves by . . . illegal-service 
crime rather than predatory crime.” Regarding 
these upwardly mobile criminals who graduated 
from predatory crime to the rackets Glaser 
comments, “Actually, because of their less se- 
vere public condemnation and penalty, involve- 
ment in the illegal service rackets might be 
thought of as representing a small degree of 
reformation in a . . formerly 
predatory crminal” (p. 71). We must be grate- 
ful for smal blessings. 

Nevertheless, even granting the credibility of 
the author’s estimate that 90 per cent want to 
go straight leaves a much more critical question 
unanswered, namely, kow and whether their 
prison experiences prepare and, in fact, enable 
them to go séraight. As Sykes and Matza remind 
us, “one of the most fascinating problems . . . 
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is why men violate the laws in which they be- 
lieve.” More than evidence of what men de- 
sire, we need evidence of how their desires are 
related to their behavior, and to their fate. 

Unfortunately, the author’s methodology 
rarely requires him to correlate the opinions of 
inmates with any other aspects of their activities 
in prison. In the chapter titled ‘Relationships 
Among Inmates,” for instance, there is no refer- 
ence to any observations or records concerning 
what their personal relationships were, to what 
they were actually or reportedly doing, or— 
even more crucially—to their post-prison fate. 
(The in-prison test populations were different 
from, albeit “equated” with, the post-prizon 
populations; moreover, in most instances it 
does not appear they were even asked the same 
questions. ) 

Though the greater part of the research effort 
was devoted to the opinion surveys, Glaser did 
include some “hard” data derived from federal 
prison and parole records and studies: these 
provide the only factual basis for a critical ad- 
dress to the conclusions generated by opinion 
analysis. One “prison interest” chosen by a large 
number of inmates was learning a trade. When 
144 released “successes” were asked, “Is the 
work you are doing in any way like the jabs 
you had in prison?” only 17 per cent replied in 
the affirmative. Self-improvement through aca- 
demic study was cited by many inmates as a 
strong interest. What is the relation of prison 
education to success and failure after release? 
Glaser compared a large sample of men who had 
enrolled in prison academic work with a sample 
of those never enrolled—and found failure rates 
of 39 per cent for the first group and 33 per 
cent for the second. “This finding,” writes 
Glaser, “so strongly contradicts expectations as 
to provide a strong challenge for future re- 
search” (p. 275). A little information about 
what the lads in the back rows were doing might 
clarify the problem. 

Time and again, when the hard data are con- 
trasted with the survey conclusions, the picture 
that emerges is calamitous. In a correctional 
system stressing treatment, vocational training 
and education, the impact of the treatment staff 
is negligible—psychologists, psychiatrists and 
social workers were the least esteemed; the use 
of job training is minimal and the “impact” of 
schooling is actually negative. Worst of all, the 
most reliable “hard” data strongly suggest that 
the best predictors of post-prison adjustment 
have nothing to do with in-prison adjustment 
at all. Age, previous institutional commitments, 
Iength of employment and—as Glaser himself 
tellingly demonstrates—the inmate’s financial 
and interpersonal resources after release seem 
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much more critical than anything that happens 
to him in the institution. 

Is it possible, then, that the vast and expen- 
sive machinery is, at best, irrelevant? The author 
rejects this possibility, arguing that the prison is 
basically sound and improvable. James Bennett, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, who 
calls the study a “successful testing out of the 
values of a lively partnership between the social 
scientist and the correctional practitioner,” 
agrees. 

RICHARD Korn 

University of California, Berkeley 


Social Structure and Personality. By TALCOTT 
Parsons. New York: Free Press of Glencoe; 
London: Collier-Macmillan, 1964. 376 pp. 
$8.50. 


This useful volume brings together a set of 
Parsons’ recent papers which reflect his growing 
concern with the person in society. Part One, 
entitled “Theoretical Perspectives,” consists of 
five papers that develop in different ways the 
themes that culture cross-cuts Freud’s super- 
ego-ego-id distinctions, that Freudian stages of 
psychosexual development can be reinterpreted 
as successive role differentiations, that the nu- 
clear family or equivalent is functionally in- 
dispensable for socialization, and that the incest 
taboo is understandable in these terms. Part 
Two, “Stages of the Life Cycle,” contains four 
papers dealing with school, youth, a reinterpreta- 
tion of Riesman’s inner- and other-direction, 
and aging. These papers follow a common pat- 
tern, explaining apparently pathological behavior 
prevalent at a given stage in the life cycle by 
exploring the interplay between a social struc- 
ture characterized by increasing differentiation, 
extension of inclusiveness, and normative up- 
grading, and an unchanging dominant American 
value-pattern of instrumental activism. A similar 
approach is used in Part III, “Health and Il- 
ness,” to clarify the concept of illness and to 
predict the emergence of a specialized vocation 
of pastoral counselling, distinct from the regular 
ministry and secular counselling. The final pa- 
per offers a fascinating autobiographical account 
of the development of Parsons’ thought, as it 
related to medical sociclogy. There is also a 
complete bibliography of Parsons’ writings, 
from 1928 to the present in order of publication. 

Parsons’ fundamental theoretical contribu- 
tions have been published elsewhere, and these 
essays are chiefly inferesting as applications and 
elaborations. Their somewhat repetitive char- 
acter is no drawback, since the distinctive 
vantage point from which the common ideas 
are reviewed in each essay contributes greatly 
to clarity and enlightenment. Perhaps the most 
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and the Development of Personality: Freud’s 
Contribution to the Integration of Psychology 
and Sociology,” for the comprehensive challenge 
it offers to developmental social psychology; 
“The Link between Character and Society” 
(with Winston White), for its comprehensive 
statement of the relationship of socialization 
practices to social organization; and ‘“Defini- 
tions of Health and Dlness in the Light of 
American Values and Social Structure,” for 
elaborations of Parsons’ seminal formulation of 
the “sick role.’ The pervasiveness of Parsons’ 


influence amply attests the merit of his major , 


formulations. Hence there need be no detraction 
in using these essays to evaluate the progress of 
his theories toward an ultimately satisfactory 
and sophisticated formulation. 

The postulates in these essays are of two 
sorts: assertions of generally applicable proc- 
esses, principally progressive differentiation of 
experience in individual development, and a 
reformulated Spencerian type of evolution in 
society; and factual assertions about specific 
cases, such as the dominant values in American 
society and the present point in evolutionary 
development. In these and earlier writings im- 
pressive steps have been taken to demonstrate 
that the formulations meet criteria of coherency, 
plausibility, and interest. But the further cri- 
teria of usefulness and testability require predic- 
tions based on the interaction of the general 
process with the specific case. The formulations 
dealing with individual psychosocial develop- 
ment (Part One) are chiefly limited to clarifica- 
tion of the generally applicable processes. We 
find as yet no basis for differential predictions 
that would show why it matters whether one: 
accepts the Freudian or Parsonian interpretation. 
of the dynamics. But the discussions in Parts 
Two and Three consist largely of just suck 
“predictions.” That they are mostly postdictions 
merely indicates an early stage in applying 
criteria of usefulness and testability. — 

The scope of these postdictions is limited ir 
three important respects. First, most have al- 
ready been made convincingly by others or 
different grounds. Second, in several jin- 
stances when Parsons is able to cite empirical 
support for his postdictions, the actual evi- 
dence includes contradictory findings (e.g. 
sex role differentiation in the nuclear family, 
withdrawal of love as a major socializing tech- 
nique in middle-class families, high tolerance of 
malingering in British medtcine). Yet it is noz 
clear whether the negative evidence, if acceptec, 
would undermine the theories. This inconclusive- 
ness is only partially explained by the fact that 
a negative finding could be attributed to error in 
either the postulated process or the assumed 
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facts of the case. Third, Parsons has a systematic 
bias toward postdictions that imply functional 
integration rather than dysfunction, such as his 
tendency to disregard possible long-range dam- 
age to societal effectiveness and stability from 
contemporary youth culture. 

The crux of the matter appears to be the 
failure to include in the theory a set of rules 
to govern the development of predictions on 
the basis of the juxtaposition of generally ap- 
plicable process and the facts of the specific 
case. Without such rules, one must fall back on 
predilection to determine the kinds of predic- 
tions made, and on common sense or ad hoc 
theorizing for the substance of the predictions. 
Earlier works, such as Toward a General Theory 
of Action, contain steps toward specifying rules 
of this sort. But this remains the weakest link 
in a formidable theoretical chain. The present 
volume brings us clearly to a point at which 
scholars can repay some of their debt to Par- 
sons by working on these next essential steps 
in theory building. . 
RALPH H. TURNER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Exchange and Power in Social Life. By Perer 
M. Brav. New York; London; and Sydney: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1964, xxiii, 352 pp. No 
price indicated. 

This book is easily one of the most subtle and 
sophisticated of recent contributions to socio- 
logical theory, but it is inordinately difficult to 
read. The difficulty is not one of a convoluted 
style, or a vocabulary ridden with neologisms. 
On the contrary, the sentences are direct and 
straightforward and the words are familiar. The 
trouble lies, rather, in the complexity of the 
analysis and in a prose that is wholly unleavened 
by lighter touches. 

For Blau, as his title indicates, much of social 
life is an intricate exchange in which every par- 
ticipant in interaction approaches and withdraws 
in patterns that add to or subtract from his store 
of power and prestige. Everyone accumulates, 
by the judicious use of favors and services, a 
credit of power which he then invests in sub- 
sequent transactions. We decide, with conscious 
ratiocination, whether, as Julius Ceasar put it, 
we want to be first in a little Iberian village or 
second in Rome. Once the decision is made we 
design our actions to support it, and our inter- 
actions with others thus involve caiculations 
that will achieve our goal. 

We all want to impress others, but not to be 
so impressive that we will be a threat to them in 
their similar endeavors. Every action of ours 
creates a problem, for it brings into play 
counter-forces that reduce its effect. Every ac- 
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tion involves us in a delicate balance in waich, 
if we give our advice too freely it loses its value, 
and if we refrain from giving it we lose prestige. 
If we commit ourselves too quickly we jeopar- 
dize our prestige because the commitment may 
seem to be necessary to maintain it. If we com- 
mit ourselves too slowly, on the other hand, we 
may see others with equal capital move ahead 


of us. Social intercourse is thus a process of ` 


calculations, analogous to the kind of calculation 
involved in spending or investing our money— 
though there are important differences to be 
sure. The business is one of the acquisition and 
use of social credit, which is the power we have 
in social exchange. 

All of this is especially clear in Blau’s ex- 
cursus on love, which he calls “the polar case 
of intrinsic attraction.” It is to the advantage 
of each person in the relationship to make less 
of a commitment than the other; the one who 
is too free with his or her affection deprecietes 
it and surrenders power into the bargain, and 
the one who is slower to bestow his or her 
favors gains an advantage at the risk of losing 
the game. Social intercourse in the love relation- 
ship, as in others—for example, our commit- 
ments to the organized groups of which we 
are members—is thus a series of calculations 
involved in the management of power. 

There is something insidious in this analysis, 
something Hobbesian, in which sympathy is 
felt for oneself at the sight of another’s distress 
(Hobbes), where “Even a mother’s devotion to 
her children is rarely entirely devoid of the 
desire to maintain their attachment to her” 
(Blau), and where every person competes with 
those with whom he has social relations. The 
analysis is so complex that it is difficult to de- 
tect the flaw in it. It finally dawns upon the 
reader that the flaw is in the major premise— 
namely, that much human behavior “is guided 
by considerations of exchange.” This is doubtless 
true in courtship, but if stable patterns do no} 
emerge soon after marriage, the relationship 
is not destined to endure. Similarly, in all 
organizational relationships, we move in and 
out of statuses whose relations with other 
statuses—relations of superordination and sub- 
ordination—are already institutionalized, ard 
such exchanges as occur are carried on not ina 
power relationship but in accordance with norms 
to which all of the participants conform. And 
finally, even in the most informal kinds of in- 
teractions like, for example, cocktail parties, 
exchange calculations do not appear because 
the key statuses have already been assigned a 
differential prestige by the society. 

Blau’s acute and penetrating analysis, there- 
fore, has an apposite application to a wholly 
uninstitutionalized society in which all social 
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relations are conducted ab initio and with- 
out established norms, But the institutional- 
ization of roles into statuses, of power into 
authority, and of precedent into norm reduces 
the role of calculated exchange and introduces 
instead accomodations to the structure as it 
exists. Furthermore, this structure itself in- 
volves commitments not primarily to other 
persons but rather to achievement in accordance 
with impersonal standards. The economic model 
of exchange, in short, applies only to a limited 
range of social phenomena. 

The book is brilliant, and its publication 
moves the author into the very first rank of 
sociological theorists. But Blau has chosen a 
defective model, one that illuminates the char- 
acter of interpersonal relations in uninstitu- 
tionalized situations but one that has, unfortu- 
nately, less than maximum relevance to the 
structure of society. 

ROBERT BIERSTEDT 

New York University 


European Positivism in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, An Essay in Intellectual History. By 
W. M. Smor. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1963. ix, 384 pp. $6.75. 


Two great and related motifs appear in the 
history of 19th-century sociological theory: 
first, theory was developed as an ideological 
response to the problem of social order after 
the fall of the ancien regime ; second, theory was 
developed as a source of ideals calculated to re- 
place those fatally called into question during 
the period of middle-class political and social 
revolution. In this informative volume of intel- 
lectual history, Simon sees both motifs converg- 
ing in the “ultimate purpose” of Comtean posi- 
tivism, namely, “to alter society according to the 
laws discovered by sociology.” 

The “laws” discovered by Comte (which were 
also the predicates of that which was discovered, 
according to Comte’s own method) were called 
into question with embarrassing haste and reg- 
ularity by his immediate disciples, especially the 
able Emile Littre, who tried to protect the 
doctrine against itself. But despite Littre, and 
others who considered Positivism as a method- 
ological advance toward a viable social science 
rather than a solution to the problem of dis- 
order in European culture and society, the 
history of 19th-century European positivism is 
chiefly a chronicle of piffling controversies 
among the religiou8ly inclined, who found in 
Positivism the “religion without theology” that 
they sought. Simon notes that his study of 
various orthodox conventicles yields, as the 
“most striking element” in their membership, a 
high proportion of “known cases of religious 
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disorientation prior to contact with Positivism, 
in other words the degree to which Positivism 
played the role of a substitute religion.” 

Simon does not trace the tension, as reg- 
ularly and clearly as his own published materiel 
would allow, imposed by the double Comteaa 
influence on those who were engaged in what 
they considered an advance toward the sč- 
entific study of society: as Comte himsef 
announced, scientific study could not but 
fundamentally transform society, in the very 
process of studying it. Although he has written 
on an important aspect in the history, at once, 
of sociological theory and of the European 
intelligentsia, Simon did not penetrate very far 
beyond the data into its meaning, of which one 
Major aspect is the ambivalence of the social 
scientist toward his own role as transformer as 
well as student of social transformations. 

Comte’s own sociological theory reached a 
culminating point, fusing methodology and 
ideology, in his doctrine of the “spiritual 
power,” that scientific caste charged by the “lew 
of succession” in history to take up functions 
superior even to those earlier performed by the 
Christian clergy—the care of the hearts and 
minds of a scientifically organized citizenry. 
That doctrine was not exclusively Comtean, but, 
in its Comtean dress, it penetrated France, 
England and Germany until it was met and 
defeated by more powerful pretenders to the 
same power: Marxism and Freudianism. 
(Freud’s phrase describing the ideal therapist 
of the future as a “secular spiritual guide” is 
very Comtean, and the Leninist-Marxist doc- 
trine of the Party can be interpreted as the 
doctrine of a successor power to the Church.) 
This book traces the various means by which 
Comtean method and doctrine diffused through 
western European culture, preparing the way 
for “spiritual powers” that would take up the 
religion of Science in ways only slightly iess 
bizarre than Comte’s own. 

Specialists in sociological theory would find 
it useful if an intellectual historian of Simon’s 
high caliber were to specify the “connection 
between Comte’s sociological and religious con- 
structions,” which gave “science .. . a religious 
or quasi-religious authority.” In Comte’s case, 
the connection lay in his attempts to institu- 
tionalize sociological constructions, for purposes 
of social control, through the agency of a non- 
existent “spiritual power’ or Comtean intel- 
ligentsia. But one is left to wonder about the 
“idée maitresse of a spinitual power” as this 
might be found implicit in the work of sociol- 
ogists after Comte—in Durkheim, for example. 
But Simon set himself strict limits of interpreta- 
tion. Within those limits, his historical chronicle 
of official and formally stated influences is still 
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useful. and his book will no doubt take its place 
on the shelves of many professional libraries. 
But it would have had a more lasting effect if 
Simor had sought the implicit influences of 
Positivism in the work of some among those he 
exhibis as having been influenced. As it is, we 
read some familiar names, with rather ambig- 
uous statements of their indebtedness to 
Positivism, without coming to grips with the 
great inner tension still deeply agitating a dis- 
cipline that once understood itself as a “spirit- 
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Un-versity of Pennsylvania 


Educition in Tokugawa Japan. By R. P. Dore. 
Be-keley and Los Angeles: University of 
Caifornia Press, 1965. xi, 346 pp. $6.00. 


Dere’s fans who were enlightened by his 
earlier books on post-war urban and rural Japan 
will de equally pleased with the present book. 
Probably no Western social scientist has a more 
thorcugh understanding of Japanese language 
and <ulture. Dore combines this asset with wit, 
lucidity, careful writing and a very keen sense 
for sociclogical problems. If anything, the 
present book is more sociological and less purely 
repo-torial than Dore’s earlier works. It is a 
superb book. It was 15 years in the making, and 
it shows. 

Japan’s successful modernization has been a 
sourse of fascination and puzzlement for West- 
ern scholars, and this work reflects the increas- 
ing interest in going back to the pre-1868 “base 
line.” When the source springs of modernization 
are 2xamined in detail, as they are in this work, 
it bacomes obvious that even so-called “feudal 
sociaty” was very dynamic. 

Lore begins by tracing the removal of educa- 
tion from the home and religious groups. 
Secularization of education was virtually com- 
pleted before the end of the 17th century. Dur- 
ing the period of warfare prior to the con- 
solidation of Tokugawa rule, education was left 
to the family or to priests. As the samurai 
turmed their attention from warfare to public 
administration, their training in literary arts 
came to assume an importance comparable to 
the.r training in military arts, and the respon- 
sibSity for training was gradually removed from 
the hands of the priests. The literary arts, how- 
ever, were designed to build character; there- 
fore despite this change in management, the 
cortent of the curriculum continued to include 
a keavy dose of Confucian classics. 

Dne of the most startling facts is the sheer 
quantity of Japanese education at the end of 
the Tokugawa period. Woman’s education con- 
tinued to take place primarily in the home, but 
Dere’s cautious estimate, based on the best 
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available data, is that something like 40 per 
cent of Japanese men were literate by the end 
of the Tokugawa Period. The literacy and school 
attendance rates were far higher than most 
European countries at the time, and were, for 
example, probably several decades ahead of che 
rates in the Soviet Union. By the end of the 
Tokugawa, over 200 schools had been estab- 
lished by the fiefs alone. 

One of the interesting questions Dore raises 
is why the samurai class should have been dis- 
posed to give up its monopoly on literacy and 
open the gates to commoners. The answer is in 
large part in the feudal qualities of Japan, the 
solidarity within a fief or within a village. The 
ties between samurai and commoners were suffi- 
ciently strong, and their interests sufficiently 
bound together, that the samurai even took the 
lead in opening schools for commoners. Once 
education became fashionable, there was even 
a competition between fiefs and between villages 
to provide more and better education. 

With the growth of interest in education, 
interest in educational achievement also grew, 
and one of the most interesting changes traced 
by Dore is the gradual erosion of status distinc- 
tions by concern for school performance. The 
most dramatic example is the change from seat- 
ing arrangements based on “higher to lower 
samurai” to seating arrangements based on 
“higher to lower” school achievement. 

Not only did education prosper in the 
Tokugawa, but its nature greatly changed, By 
the late 18th century, almost a century before 
Perry arrived, nationalist sentiment began to 
grow, requiring some alteration in the pre- 
dominantly Chinese classical training. The up- 
shot was that Confucianism took on a more 
Japanese content and the curriculum began to 
include more Japanese studies. Long before 
Perry arrived, Japanese education had begun 
to incorporate some Western learning, especially 
Dutch medicine and Western military skills, but 
Western philosophy, history, and other human- 
ities did not challenge the place of Chinese 
classics and Japanese history. 

Dore is not directly concerned with such 
problems in comparative education as the ap- 
propriateness of training for meeting the man- 
power needs in various sectors of society. He is 
concerned, rather, with sociological questions 
about organization and practices in education. 
Japan specialists will not need to be told to read 
this book, but students of comparative develop- 
ment and the sociology of education will find it 
profitable, not only for understanding Japar, 
but for stimulating questions about other 
societies. 

Ezra F. Vocer 

Harvard University 
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South Africa, A Study in Conflict. By PERRE L, 
VAN DEN Bercue. Middletown: Wesleyan 
University Press, 1965. x, 371 pp. $8.95. 


The theoretical interest of this study lies in 
its analysis of the plural structure of South 
African society, and in the criticism of struc- 
tural functional theory van den Berghe derives 
from this analysis, He follows a European tra- 
dition in his concept of the “plural society” as 
characterized by cultural diversity, structural 
segmentation and group and value conflicts, 
rather than the common American usage of 
pluralism as referring to competition between 
interest groups, conducive to democracy and 
political integration. The contrast is between a 
conception of societies threatened by internal 
war and disintegration, and one of societies 
integrated by relatively harmonious expressions 
of diversity. 

Aspects of the historical background of the 
main racial and ethnic protagonists are intro- 
duced, preparatory to a general discussion of 
South African society in terms of culture and 
status, polity and economy. Seemingly, race has 
greater salience for status differences than for 
cultural diversity. Race determines the “four 
colour-castes,” with their varied systems of in- 
ternal differentiation. But it is transcended by 
cultural similarities, as the author shows suc- 
cinctly by noting that there are four non-Whites 
to one White if color is the criterion, as against 
two non-Europeans to one European if mother- 
tongue is the criterion, while Christians outnum- 
ber non-Christians by over two to one. These 
different boundaries between structure and cul- 
ture add a new dimension to the existing con- 
flicts, Similarly, in the relations between polity 
and economy, the author argues that ever deep- 
ening maladjustments result from the conflict 
between the dynamic processes released by rapid 
urbanization and industrialization and the reac- 
tionary objectives of the government. He is 
reluctant to describe these reactionary objec- 
tives as Fascism, a position he defends in an 
interesting discussion which includes the argu- 
ment that the Government’s repressive measures 
have an improvised ad koc character. My own 
view is that the improvisation relates to some of 
the refinements of repression and the manner 
of their introduction rather than to the basic 
structure, which the Government inherited from 
previous governments but extended and per- 
fected, above all by introducing the Suppression 
of Communism Act., 

The plural structure of South African society 
is analyzed in more detail in chapters dealing 
with socio-political conflicts between English 
and Afrikaans-speaking Whites, between Whites 
and non-Whites, and also among non-Whites 
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themselves. Van den Berghe argues that racial 
and ethnic identity is the primary basis for 
stratification, and that social class differences 
have little salience, or are indeed derivative 
from the racial and ethnic differences. The con- 
flict between English and Afrikaners is embit- 
tered by the fact that language differences in- 
volve also class differences; at the same time 
they tend to unite in opposition to Africans. 
I think that with the present substantial entry 
of Afrikaners into finance and industry, as Brian 
Bunting shows in The Rise of the South African 
Reich, and the increasing tendency for Whites 
to draw together in defence of their racial inter- 
ests, class differences within the White group 
are likely to gain in structural significance and 
in significance for racial policies. As to the latter, 
the author traces the extension of the patterns 
of African administration to the Indian and 
Colored groups under apartheid. The failure of 
non-violent resistance leads him to the conclu- 
sion that “violence and revolution seem inevi- 
table, although the prospect of a successful up- 
heaval is remote without outside intervention.” 
The final chapters in the substantive discussion 
are concerned with the economic system and 
its dysfunctions, with value conflicts and ex- 
ternal pressures. A central thesis in the analysis 
of the economic system is that South Africa is 
an equilibrium system that has “run amok,” 
in the sense that the political system has reacted. 
in a maladjusting direction to the trends set in 
motion by industrialization. 

Critical assessments of certain formulations 
of structural functional theory in the context o£ 
the preceding analysis, and suggestions as to a 
new synthesis between functional and dialectic 
approaches, conclude this concise, yet broadly 
analytical and informative, contribution to the 
sociology of Africa. In seeking sources of inte- 
gration outside of value consensus, the author 
emphasizes coercion, economic interdependence- 
compliance, and a network of segmental ties 
transcending the racial and ethnic cleavages. Bu- 
this conception of the broad bases of cohesior 
does not modify his prognosis that a South 
Africa divided against itself awaits an impend- 
ing and inexorable catastrophe. 

Leo KUPER 

University of California, 

Los Angeles 


The Wall Street Lawyer: Professional Orgar- 
ization Man? By Erwin O. Smicer. Nea 
York: Free Press of Glencoe; Londor: 
Collier-Macmillan, 1964. ix, 369 pp., $6.95. 
Of the growing number of studies of occupe- 

tional groups, this is one of the best, both & 

conception and in methodology. It is a study c7 
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the large New York law firms, dealing largely 
with corporation law, compared with smaller 
firms, non-New York firms, and occasionally 
with sclo lawyers and law professors. Its frame- 
work is that of organizational theory, and refer- 
ence is made tc a wide range of studies in the 
sociology cf pctofessions and in bureaucracy. 
Data cn divisioa of labor, hierarchy of author- 
zty, rules of prctessional behavior, interpersonal 
relations within the structured hierarchy, hiring, 
>romotion and ‘jJismissal are presented systemat- 
ically, and the junctions of the law firm—from 
axercise of economic power to education—are 
considered in seme detail. > 

The firms stadied ranged in size from 50 to 
125 lawyers, usually with double that number 
of nomprofessional employees. The subjects were 
difficut to intzrview because they were very 
busy (most lavyers work evenings and week- 
ends), higk-priced, in the main conservative and 
‘with little interest in sociology, critical in their 
professionel manner, and upholding strict 
standerds of professional secrecy. That Smigel 
was able to reach such an adequate sample of 
them is greatly to his credit. His ingenious 
techniques for approach and interviewing are in 
themselves of sociological value. Eighteen of 
the twenty N2w York firms defined as large 
were studied, end 11 per cent of the lawyers in 
these firms were interviewed (188 cases). A 
variety of docimentary sources were systemat- 
ically explorec, particularly two collections of 
case histories and the Law Directory. Less 
systematic approaches were used to study the 
compared groups of non-New York firms and 
the smaller firms. Historical data and specula- 
tion are not avoided. 

The organization of the law firm is studied in 
relation to large-scale American business in gen- 
eral, which it both serves and helps to direct, 
and in relaticn to the wider American social 
structure. While Smigel is primarily interested 
in the macroscopic, with its strengths and 
strains, he dozs not lose sight of the individual 
lawy2r, and we gain great insight into one species 
of modera organization man. Still, the title and 
especially the subtitle of the book are perhaps 


. unfortunate, since they call attention only to 


the authcr’s secondary interest in the individual 
lawyer. 

One of the strengths that Smigel brings to the 
study is that he knows a great deal about the 
law, and abot the work of the lawyer, which 
is far from common knowledge among sociol- 
ogists. This enabled his informants to take him 
seriously, and made it possible for him to pre- 
sent his data about them in a meaningful way. 
But the stud~ is no# one in the sociology of law, 
and Smigel does not pretend that it is. Too often 
todey, scciologists of work are confused with the 
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sociologists of the cultural product—science, 


art, medicine, law—which the workers produce. 


The historical and social forces that impinge on 
the cultural product are in only small part those 
that are exerted through the contemporary pro- 
fessionals who work on these products. Thus the 
sociology of science is not to be confused with 
the sociological study of scientists, just as this 
study is not, primarily, a study in the sociology 
of law. 

The sound scholarship and methodology of 
this study, its treatment of specific topics in 
their broader social contexts, and the ‘autkor’s 
willingness to evaluate and to speculate care- 
fully, should provide a model for future research 
in the sociology of occupations. 

Arnotp M, Rose 

University of Minnesota 


Source Book of a Study of Occupational Vaines 
and the Image of the Federal Service. By 
FRANKLIN P. KILPATRICK, MILTON C. Cum- 
MINGS, JR., M. KERT JENNINGS. Washington, 
D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1964. xxv, 581 
pp. $10.00. 


The Image of the Federal Civil Service, By 
FRANKLIN P. Kizpatrick, Mitton C. Ctm- 
MINGS, JR., M. Kert JENNINGS. Washington, 
D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1964, xvii, 301 
pp. $5.00. 


How attractive is government service? At a 
time of increasing competition for scarce skills 
is the federal civil service able to hold its own? 
Are American occupational values, especially 
among those who are most qualified, consistert 
with the perceived value of employment in the 
federal civil service? The answers to these 
questions constitute the subject of a study 
sponsored by the Brookings Institution and 
published in three volumes. The Source Book 
contains a comprehensive account of the meth- 
odology employed and detailed findings con- 
cerning each of the populations studied. The 
Image of the Federal Civil Service concentrates 
on analyzing and interpreting the most impor- 
tant findings relating to the federal civil service. 
A book focussing on occupational values is to 
appear soon. 

Slightly more than 5,000 respondents were 
interviewed between April, 1960 and January, 
1961. These were members of the general adult 
working force, federal employees, high school 
and college students and teachers, natural and 
social scientists and engineers, business execu- 
tives. Much of the Source Book deals with the 
way these populations responded to the inter- 
view schedule. 
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A brief review can hardly do justice to this 
impressive and comprehensive study; analysis 
of all the data from the survey produced more 
than 5,000 tables! I shall confine my review to 
some of the main findings, with emphasis on 
the volume on the civil service. These go beyond 
the question of the government’s ability to at- 
tract skilled civil servants. For example, despite 
what social critics have been saying about alien- 
ation in mass society, job satisfaction was found 
to be substantially high in all employed popula- 
tions. Contrary to what previous studies have 
led us to expect, security (of job and income) 
was a matter of only modest concern among 
all groups and at all levels, 

A main finding of the study is that the appeal 
of the government as an employer is least favor- 
able among those who have the skills that are 
needed most: business executives, natural and 
social scientists, college professors, engineers, 
the better educated, college seniors, and gradu- 
ate students. On the other hand, women, Ne- 
groes, the poorer educated, and high school stu- 
dents had a more favorable image of federal 
employment. Even within the government the 
appeal is slightly less for high-ranking workers 
than for those at lower levels—although civil 
servants look more favorably on federal employ- 
ment than on work outside the government. But 
the small proportion of civil servants who are 
thinking of leaving government service tend to 
be in specialized, high ranking positions. 

Among the main findings discussed in the 
Image volume are that job satisfaction is high 
among all employed populations, that all groups 
feel they are better off now than in the past, 
and that the future will be even better. These 
discoveries may have been an artifact of the 
methodology employed, however. The respond- 
ent was asked to rate his present occupation on 
a 10-point scale as compared with his conception 
of the best (top of the scale) and worst (bot- 
tom of the scale) types of jobs. The scores were 
in the upper third of the scale for every popula- 
tion. The respondent was also asked to locate ` 
his place on the ladder five years before, and to 
predict his position five years hence. In every 
subgroup, the average scale score was higher 
for the present than for the past, and the aver- 
age scores of anticipated position were higher 
than the scores for the present situation. It was 
on these comparisons that the authors based 
their statements about occupational improve- 
ment and optimism. 

One naturally wonders how many Americans 
are able to admit they are worse off now than in 
the past or that they expect to be worse off in 
the future. No distribution of individual scores 
within each subgroup is presented so that there 
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is no way of telling how the average scale score; 
for each subgroup were produced. What pro- 
portion of respondents in each subgroup fel: 
that they had not improved or would not im- 
prove their positions on the ladder? The authors 
concede that their conclusions about job satis 
faction are “risky” but say that the conclusions 
are warranted on the basis of “free-floating” re- 
spouses dealing with job satisfactions. The vol 
ume dealing with occupational values will prok- 
ably investigate this question at greater length. 

With reference to their central contention 
about the appeal of the federal civil service, the 
authors have difficulty making their case thet 
the government faces a recruitment problem 
because its image is poor among those who ave 
needed the most. For one thing, as they poirt 
out, many people, even among the highly edu- 
cated and those in high-ranking occupations, 
“find it of little relevance whether their em- 
ployment is with the government or with sorre 
other organization.” Very few employees are 
planning to leave federal employment at tke 
present. Slightly under one fifth of each student. 
population—high school juniors and senior, 
college seniors, and graduate students answered 
affirmatively wher. asked if they had “in mird 
starting out working for the federal govera- 
ment.” 

After all, it is not necessary that a majorizy 
of workers prefer federal to nonfederal service 
but only that enough talented Americans finc 
government service attractive enough to main- 
tain an efficient administration. According ic 
their findings, this is the case. And W. Llozc 
Warner, et al., in The American Federal Execu- 
tive, found that top civil servants were very 
similar in social and economic backgrounds tc 
top business executives and were more likelr 
than the latter co have engaged in graduste 
work, research, and other professional activitizs 

Furthermore, the appeal of government wcrE 
can probably change rapidly (and thanks tm 
this pioneering work, it will be easier to measur 
such changes), depending on the tone set by 
the administration. Presidents Roosevelt and 
Kennedy had little trouble assembling “braia 
trusts,” athough other Chief Executives wers 
not as successful. 

On the whole, this is an extremely worthwHE 
study. The authors have made countless valt- 
able discoveries about the attitudes differart 
kinds of people have toward work, federal em- 
ployment, and employees, and they have bzea 
extremely generous in sharing their data—a 
practice I hope others will imitate. 

Sripnry H. ARONSON 

New York University 
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Jamaican Leaders: Political Attitudes in a New 
Nation. By WENDELL BELL. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1964, 
xiv, 229 pp. $6.00. 

Bell used a mail questionnaire to learn atti- 
tudes of Jamaican business, professional, and 
political elites toward central issues of national 
citizenship: equality, democracy, national inde- 
pendence, and alignment with the Western or 
Soviet Bloc. Relative to other new nations, 
Jamaica is small—the number of adult citizens is 
about equal to the population of Baltimore or 
the state of Colorado—and it is ethnically quite 
homogeneous. It has few hideouts for guerrillas, 
and its natural boundaries are easily defended 
from invasion by the navy of a nearby great 
power. New bauxite mines stimulate economic 
growth and provide an administratively and 
politically easy source of government revenue. 
Thus its military, ethnic, economic, and political 
organization problems are less severe than those 
of many new nations. 

In this setting of relatively few extremely 
difficult problems, the leaders’ attitudes (rather 
than immediate exigencies) probably will de- 
termine the future shape of the nation and the 
meaning of citizenship. Thus, on this particular 
island, the formation of citizenship was ap- 
propriately investigated by studying elite atti- 
tudes. An appropriate study on this topic is 
extraordinarily rare and therefore important out 
of proportion to its technical quality. 

From a technical point of view, the study has 
some limitations. The most obvious, though not, 
I think, very serious, is the low rate of question- 
naire completion, about 30 per cent. In a de- 
tailed appendix on his methods, Bell shows quite 
convincingly that the distortion caused by this 
is probably not very serious. The resulting sam- 
ple size is 238, which is too small for multi- 
variate analysis except when partial correlations 
can be used. Evidently Bell felt they could not 
be used with these data. Hence he presents only 
marginals and two-variable tables, which im- 
poverishes the analysis considerably. 

A more serious limitation is that the data are 
both under- and over-analyzed. Many inter- 
esting possible two-by-two tables are not pre- 
sented and analyzed, yet considerable space is 
devoted to small percentage differences among 
elites in different institutional areas despite 
base numbers of respondents in some institu- 
tional areas of less than 15. Percentages based 
on the 18 women, or the ten non-religious, or 
the 12 Jews, or five of non-British Carribean 
birth, are treated as if they were as reliable and 
important as percentages based on 80 to 200 
cases, 
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Some principal results are that Jamaican 
leaders have a fairly high commitment to social 
and economic equality (which is in turn strongly 
related to favoring independence), and this 
support of equality is stronger among the highly 
educated and among professional elites as com- 
pared to economic or political elites. Jamaican 
leaders express a high level of political cynicism 
(belief that unfair tricks win elections), but 
this is least common among elected political 
leaders and concentrated among the less power- 
ful of elite members. The elites favored politi- 
cal independence by nearly two to one, but 
preferred “very close” or “moderately class” 
economic relations with Great Britain to “lessen- 
ing economic relations,” by more than ten to 
one. The economic elites were less in favor of 
independence than political leaders. Jamaican 
leaders overwhelmingly aligned themselves mor- 
ally with the U.S. as opposed to the Soviet 
Union. The principle threat to the development 
of an equalitarian, democratic, independent, pro- 
Western political system that Bell sees (su>- 
ported by relatively weak statistical evidence) 
is that the most “progressive,” equalitarian elite 
members are more likely to become cynical 
about democracy and to be impressed by the 
Soviet Union. 

For all its technical faults, then, we learn 
some things from this study about the attitudes 
of Jamaican leaders toward equality, democracy, 
independence, and foreign affairs, and this 
knowledge is interpreted with considerable his- 
torical and political sensitivity. For all the 
writing about new nations, how many countries 
are there for which we can say the same? 

ARTHUR L. STINCHCOMBE 

Joint Center for Urban Studies 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 

Harvard University 


Revolution in Brazil: Politics and Society in 4 
Developing Nation. By Irvine Lovis Hoec- 
witz, New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1964. 
xiv, 430 pp. $7.50. 

This is a book, which does not succeed, about 

a revolution which has not succeeded. In his first 

chapter, Horowitz asserts: “Yet to speak of 

Brazil is to speak of revolution axiomatically: 

a social revolution well underway, and a politi- 

cal revolution that is gathering momentum in a 

relatively brief period” (p. 8). Unfortunately 

for the author, the golpe of April 1964, and the 
policies of the military regime during its first 
year refute his argument. An incipient revolu- 
tion, engineered on the Left, was stopped by 
reaction from the Right. The fragile facade of 
constitutionalism and demi-democracy collapsed, 
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and authoritarianism took over. Between Gou- 
lart and Castelo Branco there seemed to be no 
stable middle ground. For the military to in- 
tervene in the way they did and to exercise 
direct control is admittedly contrary to Brazilian 
tradition. But Horowitz lets himself go too far 
with his statement: “The military are being 
integrated into a civil bureaucratic form of 
government, instead of playing an openly re- 
actionary role” (p. 215). 

As an attempt to analyze the Brazilian 
“revolution,” this book is mixed in quality and 
contents, Over half is written by Brazilians 
whose speeches or articles have been translated 
and are reprinted here. They provide an il- 
luminating cross-section of viewpoints ranging 
from the official proncuzcements of a Roberto 
Campos to the revolutionary appeals of a 
Francisco Julião, and the reader gains insight 
into the conflicting currents of Brazilian politics. 

In his own analysis, Horowitz is certainly 
right to emphasize the contrast between the two 
Brazils: one an urban, industrial society and 
the other a feudal rural society dominated by 
the big fazendeiros. He is also correct in pointing 
out that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
describe Brazil “in terms of established Euro- 
pean categories.” 

But on other points he either contradicts him- 
self or is just mistaken. Thus, he says (p. 6) 
that inflation is not one of the “topics Brazil- 
ians themselves are basically worried by.” That 
is an extraordinary statement for someone to 
make who knows Brazil—and one which Horo- 
witz himself refutes on p. 29. It is hard to give 
credence to the first part of his remark that 
“Cuba has achieved agrarian rationalization, 
while Brazil has only rationalized about its. 
agricultural dilemmas” (p. 14). Nor does he 
contribute to clarity or to valid understanding 
of reality when he concludes, after comparing 
China and Brazil, that “China is a case where 
the command structure is in evidence, whereas 
in Brazil the consensus structure largely obtains” 
(p. 10). The latter part of this comment can 
hardly be reconciled with the oligarchical domi- 
nation that prevailed even before the military 
took over. 

Finally, as a political scientist I must sug- 
gest that Horowitz’ restrictive definition of 
politics “following the Hobbesian and Hegelian 
traditions” (p. 76) is insufficient. There are 
many other traditions and more sides to politics 
than those of “foreign policy, and the relation- 
ship of authority tô citizenry within the state” 
(p. 76). This is a curiously old-fashioned view 
of the state and one that most students of 
politics have long ago abandoned. 

Lese Lipson 

University of California, Berkeley 
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Interest Groups in Italian Politics. By JoserE 
La PALOMBARA. Princeton, New Jersey 
Princeton University Press, 1964. xv, 452 pp. 
$8.50. 


Large parts of this volume are descriptions o? 
Italian political culture, government, and in- 
terest groups. There is occasional triteness, 
redundancy, and heavy labor over obvious 
points. But two chapters, 8 and 9, are worth th= 
entire price of the book and whatever effort is 
required to tolerate some shortcomings. 

In Chapter 8 the author describes and 
analyzes a type of relation between interest 
groups and government structures which h= 
terms chentela, This form of bureaucratic inter 
vention “exists when an interest group... 
succeeds in becoming in the eyes of a givea 
administrative agency, the natural expressioa 
and representative of a given social sectcr 
which, in turn, constitutes the natural target cr 
reference point for the activity of the admir- 
istrative agency.” Other studies have docu- 
mented patterns of interest group influence in 
public agencies, but clientela is more of an 
institutionalized mutual interpenetration, re- 
calling the celebrated statement of a few years 
back that what was good for a certain aute- 
mobile manufacturer was good for the country. 

Going beyond a mere description of chenteh, 
La Palombara suggests a set of conditions r=- 
lated to the emergence of such relationships. 
His discussion is too lengthy,to go into here, 
but it amounts to a set of research hypothes2s 
which should, if utilized comparatively, add 
much insight into the structure and behavior 
of interest groups. Perhaps the most sociolog- 
ically interesting of these facilitating conditions 
is the degree of control over critical information 
exercised by a bureau. In Italy, for example, the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce relies very 
heavily for technical information and statistical 
studies upon Confindustria, an association of 
industrial firms which is a major target of tae 
Ministry’s regulatory function. Under these £c- 
cepted circumstances a kind of common-lew 
intermarriage between agency and interest grop 
is not surprising. 

In Chapter 9 the author introduces the 
parentela relationship, a triangular linking of 
Party, interest groups, and agencies, While this 
relationship is not unfamiliar in other countrés, 
it is much more extensively developed and 
openly acknowledged in Italy. The Party “in 
this case the Christian Democratic Party) 
mediates between interest group and agency, 
acting as spokesman for and exerting pressure 
on behalf of the groups (Catholic Action is zhe 
major illustration) wherein its power is rooted. 
Again, as in clentela, the author identifies a set 
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of conditions likely to give rise to and sustain 
the parentela relationship. 

In addition to using a frame of reference 
developed by Gabriel Almond, with some in- 
structive “fitting” problems, the author places 
his study in the context of theories concerned 
with the creation and maintenance of political 
pluralism. While he is careful to delineate the 
limits of bureaucratic intervention, he feels that 
poor “boundary maintenance” between public 
and private bodies in Italy promotes inequali- 
ties of access and political instability. 

I was astonished to find that although La 
Palombara uses concepts and language clearly 
associated with the work of Talcott Parsons 
there is not a single reference to him in text, 
footnotes, bibliography, or index. Equally sur- 
prising is his failure to mention at least twe 
recent books related to his own interest in 
Italy. Finally, sociologists may be amused to 
see the author claim as his own (p. 23) a propo- 
sition bearing a striking resemblance to the way 
Merton analyzes stability in role sets. 

SAMUEL J. SuRAcE 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


At the Pleasure of the Mayor: Patronage and 
Power in New York City, 1898-1958. By 
THEODORE J. Lowt. New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1964. 272 pp. $4.95. 


This carefully researched, well written mono- 
graph demonstrates the worth and the limita- 
tions of a novel approach to the study of 
community power. Lowi conceives of power 
essentially as Dahl, Polsby, Wildavsky, and 
Wolfinger conceive of it, but his strategy of in- 
quiry is more distinctively historical, with re- 
sults that lead him to go beyond his colleagues 
to conclude that “until we turn to history we 
must severely limit, if not eliminate, our use 
of the concept of ‘structure.’ ” 

Lewi analyses the attributes of the top ap- 
pointive officers of New York City “Cabinets” 
from 1898 to 1958. Considering ethnic, social 
class, and party or interest group affiliations of 
cabinet members, Lowi seeks systematic clues 
to who rules and why. 

He does not claim that his study of cabinets 
exhausts the range of decisions deserving study, 
but he demonstrates that the “type of Admin- 
istration . . . the nature of the struggle that led 
to its formation, and the changing personalities 
and commitments of formal office holders must 
all be accounted for” in the development of a 
science of local power. While the local particu- 
lars prove massive and unwieldy at some points 
and rather inconclusive elsewhere, Lowi does 
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show that close attention to historical detail 7e- 
veals how a mayor’s power is consolidated, then 
extended, and then countermanded. Shifts in ap- 
pointments and in administrative divisions of 
leadership reflect the character of local politics 
as a functional process. 

In addition to welding historiography and the 
case-study approach to public administration to 
his general propositions about local political ke- 
havior patterns, Lowi earnestly attempts to 
quantify his data. Copious graphs and tables of 
percentages (e.g, “Per Cent in Cabinet with 
LL.B Degree,” “Per Cent General to Per Cent 
Special Training,” etc.), refresh an otherwise 
conventional narrative of regimes, dilemmes, 
and changes. For these reasons and because its 
findings improve our grasp of an impressive 
theory of local pluralism, this work is a good 
antidote to the early doses of oversimplified 
concepts of community behavior. 

Rosert A, DENTLER 

Columbia University 

Teachers College 


The Lawmakers: Recruitment ond Adaptation to 
Legislative Life. By James Davin BARBER. 
New Haven and London: Yale University 
‘Press, 1965. xii, 314 pp. $7.50. 


Barber’s title would reflect the content more 
accurately if the words “of the Freshman mem- 
bers of the 1959 Session of the Connecticut 
House of Representatives” were added. But 
then, he is not the first, nor will he probably be 
the last, to use a title more spacious than the 
contents. 

The Lawmakers is a rather extensive study in 
depth of the adaptation of Freshmen State Rep- 
resentatives from Connecticut to their legislative 
roles. It is also an analysis of the recruitment of 
state legislators in the state of Connecticut. 
Barber interviewed the legislators at length and 
supplemented these data with a comprehensive 
pre-session and post-session questionnaire, ob- 
servation of legislative proceedings, analysis of 
official documents and other traditional sources. 

The analysis combines three approaches to 
the study of political behavior. Barber examines 
political organization variables such as inter- 
and intra-party competition and its effect on the 
recruitment process. Secondly, he employs a 
sociological approach, investigating the social 
characteristics of those in leadership positions. 
His major emphasis, however, is on the legis- 
lator’s motivations to enter and participate ir 
political activity on an elective basis. 

After an introductory chapter in which he re- 
views the literature and presents his frameworz, 
Barber devotes a chapter to each of four types 
of legislators: Spectator, Advertiser, Reluctant, 
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Lawmaker. Within each subgroup, he examines 
three legislators in depth. His thesis is that the 
individual’s legislative conduct and his willing- 
ness to return for three or more sessions are the 
crucial variables: “. . . once this pair of factors 
is known, a good deal about the recruitment 
and adaptation of the neophyte politicians be- 
comes evident.” 

This hypothesis is not substantiated by the 
data because Barber tells us little about the re- 
cruiter or the recruitment process. A thorough 
study of recruitment cannot be made by pre- 
senting one side of this process—that of the 
recruited. 

With respect to the neophyte politician’s 
adaptations, Barber constructs an index of ac- 
tivity derived from counts of bills introduced, 
comments made in committees, and lines spoken 
on the floor of the assembly, to reveal the “good 
lawmaker.” This index is somewhat inadequate 
and quite misleading. It acknowledges only one 
aspect of legislative activity, that of substantive 
issues or key policy questions. Much more is 
involved in being a good legislator than voting 
and speaking on behalf of, or in opposition to, 
the key substantive issues of the day. Our 
legislators’ graveyard is full of defeated candi- 
dates who attended only to the substantive issues 
and neglected the “trivia.” The unpalatable fact 
is that too many legislators simply don’t act 
in the manner political scientists would like them 
to act, f 

In spite of these limitations, Barber’s method- 
ological framework is a significant contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the legislative process, 
for it provides hope that eventually inter- 
disciplinary investigations will delineate clearly 
the legislative process. 


Washington, D.C. 


Larry L. BERG 


The Addict and the Law. By Atyrep R. LINDE- 
SMITH. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1965. xiii, 337 pp. $7.50. 


There is a story about Lindesmith’s first meet- 
ing with Harry J. Anslinger, head of the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics, at the White House Con- 
ference on Narcotic and Drug Abuse in 1962. 
Each man had been harassing the other in print 
for more than a quarter of a century. Linde- 
smith, it is said, was not certain whether the 
rather hulking Commissioner might not vent bis 
long-standing frustration with a frontal assault. 
Instead, Anslinger, responding to the introduc- 
tion, held out his hand, smiled politely, and 
said: “Well, I must admit you’ve added a good 
deal of interest and excitement to my career 
with the Bureau.” 

If the story is true, Commissioner Anslinger’s 
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retirement will be greatly enlivened by the 
present volume. It is a stinging critique cf 
Bureau of Narcotic policies and procedures, 
made more deadly by the rather placid but in- 
exorable tone and pace of its presentation. The 
book, added to Lindesmith’s earlier work, is 
also an extraordinary testament to the ability 
of a lone academic, fighting relentlessly ard 
virtually single-handedly from an office in a 
midwestern university, to make an important 
impress on public policy, in the face of over- 
whelming hostility and resistance from a federal 
bureaucracy. 

Lindesmith finds little appealing in current 
narcotics laws. He is offended by the police 
practice of supplying narcotics to informers, 
bothered by the confusion implicit in employ- 
ing tax laws for punitive, criminal purposes, 
and distressed by the fact that the police and 
prosecutors, rather than the courts, control 
sentencing for narcotic offenses. Statistics re- 
lated to narcotic usage, either before 1914 or 
currently, according to Lindesmith, “cannot be 
reliably estimated,” and policies claiming a basis 
in such estimates are fraudulent. There is a 
telling review of federal statements concerning 
the narcotics clinic in Shreveport in 1923, as 
contrasted to more impartial evaluations, a sub- 
stantial amount of material on European and 
Far Eastern narcotic policies, and a study of 
marijuana leading to the conclusion that 
“alcohol constitutes a far greater social danger.” 

“The most effective program,” Lindesmith 
maintains, “seems to be one which gives the 
drug user regulated access to the medical pro- 
fession with the physician determining the mode 
of treatment in accordance with the circum- 
stances of the particular case.” This would be 
accompanied by official supervision, and police 
measures might be taken in the event of the 
“infrequent” failure of medical control, phy- 
sicians would be allowed to handle only a 
limited number of addicts, and the addicts 
would be encouraged to migrate to smaller 
communities and rural areas. 

The Lindesmith volume raises anew issues 
concerning the naked espousal of a value post 
tion by a social scientist. To me, Lindesrith 
does his discipline credit by using its tenets to 
evaluate competing claims, to separate estat- 
lished fact from unsubstantiated fancy, and 
then to take a strong stand based on his reac- 
ing of available data and his personal beliets 
concerning the most reasonable relation between 
a set of stated aims and the best means to attain 
them. 

GILBERT GETS 

California State College at Los Angeles 
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Crimes withouz Victims: Deviant Behavior end 
Public Policy: Abortion, Homosexuality, and 
Drug Addiction, By Enwin M. Scuur. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965. 
ix, 180 pp. $1.95, paper. 

Crimes without victims are voluntary ex- 
changes of goed or services when the transac- 
tions are forkidden by law. These are unen- 
forceable laws in that no victim is created to 
act as a comp/ainant. Three kinds of victimless 
crime are sinzled out for extended analysis: 
abortion, homosexuality, and drug addiction. 

Schur has made an important contribution, 
particularly in the attention he gives to reactions 
to deviance. Sle endeavors to show how the 
behavior problems of homosexuality, abortion, 
and narcotics addiction are exacerbated by the 
very policies designed to eradicate them. In his 
view the tactic of criminalizing deviation (as 
opposed to legalizing it) frequently leads to ex- 
pansion of the deviance in one or more of the 
following wavs. The actors develop deviant 
self-images, they create subcultures, or they 
engage in secendary criminality to sustain their 
deviance. Schar has attempted to apply a num- 
ber of conceptual notions such as those of 
deviant careers, processual elements in deviant 
behavior, soc:etal reactions, and so on to these 
three forms 2f conduct, and he has collected 
many findings about the three kinds of crim- 
inality within a systematic and coherent frame- 
work. 

Most socielogists will find the chapter on 
abortion particularly rewarding. Schur notes 
that most tkerapeutic abortions performed in 
this country are illegal under a strict interpreta- 
tion of existing statutes. He also shows that 
the links bet-veen patients requesting abortions, 
physicians who do not perform abortions but 
who refer patients to doctors who do, and the 
physician-abcrtionists, are extremely complex. 
A woman’s chances of obtaining a therapeutic 
aboztion appear to depend more on her social 
class standirg than on anything else, for the 
majority of abortion applications are granted to 
middle-income persons, Schur concludes this 
section with a careful examination of the nega- 
tive and affirmative arguments regarding the 
reform of abortion laws. Most readers will be 
persuaded br his conclusion that some liberaliza- 
tion of statctes is long overdue. 

The chapters on homosexuality and drug ad- 
diction bring together a generous sample of the 
existing writings on these activities. One of the 
main impressions concerns the paucity of worth- 
while socio.ogical commentary about homo- 
sexual behavior, considering that it is very wide- 
spread and a relevant topic for sociological 
inquiry. Mast sociologists will find Schur’s re- 
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‘marks on drug addiction sound, but familiar. 
One of the lesser known matters he discusses 
has to do with the intimidation of physicians 
by the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, so that they 
withhold drugs from addicts, even though such 
medical treatment is not illegal. Schur also pro- 
vides a balanced assessment of the British 
methods of handling addicts, which appear to 
have a number of advantages over contemporary 
American approaches. 

This succinct, well-reasoned book ought to 
be widely read and widely considered. 
Don C. GIBBONS 
San Francisco State College 


The Tunnel Back: Synanon. By LEwIs YABLON- 
sky. New York and London: Macmillan Co. 
1965, xi, 403 pp. $6.95. 


Although written for the general reader, and 
hence not presented as a systematic sociological 
analysis, this well-written and thought-provok- 
ing account of an important new approach to 
the treatment of drug addicts raises mary 
questions of interest to sociologists. 

Synanon offers the addict a chance to live 
and work with former (now “clean”) addicts in 
a free setting dedicated to the eradication of 
“criminal addict” behavior and value patterns. 
The incoming addict “kicks the habit” openly 
in the Synanon House living room, with little 
or no medication but with attention and en- 
couragement from organization members, He 
learns at the outset that he cannot “con” the 


members, that he must decide to stop being a - 


“sniveling, whining, dope fiend,” that he must 
adhere to Synanon’s norms (including an abso- 
lute ban on drugs and physical violence)—or 
risk being subjected to a humiliating “haircut” 
(a severe verbal degradation ceremony) and 
possible expulsion. He is required to do some 
useful work (a system of graded work statuses 
provides mobility opportunities within the or- 
ganization), and he must also participate in the 
“small-s synanon’s’—verbal free-for-all sessions 
in which brutal candor and active denunciation 
are used to strip away “rationalizations” and to 
get members to acknowledge and grapple with 
their problems, 

Yablonsky provides much useful detail about 
the everyday workings of the organization, the 
dominating role of charismatic leader “Chuck” 
Dederich, and the public and professional re- 
sistance Synanon has encountered, He does a 
good job of highlighting those features of the 
program which have enabled it to log an im- 
pressive number of “clean man days.” Synanon 
has indeed kept a considerable number of ad- 
dicts abstinent, and the procedure by which 
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past offenders “treat” present” onés'‘offers a 
distinct challenge to conventional therapeutic: 
and penological techniques. (A sectioit: desérib-’ 
ing the work done by Synanon at the Nevada’ 
State Prison will be of special interest’ to crim- 
inologists.) 

In my estimation, however, Yablonsky is not 
fully successful in rebutting assertations that 
Synanon is essentially a protective community 
—-keeping addicts who work and live within the . 
organization off drugs, but without enabling 
many of them to function in the larger society. 
The author presents only hazy data on this 
matter: Thus, he refers to 50 “graduates,” but 
shortly thereafter indicates that the term refers 
to persons considered capable of life outside 
Synanon—some of whom in fact elect to remain 
within. Likewise the author’s defense of “attack 
therapy” (a “brainwashing” technique that. 
makes earlier group-interaction programs look 
mild) is thorough and quite candid, yet still not 
entirely convincing. Apparently he assumes 
that if a good many addicts do remain abstin- 
ent, then the procedure cannot have had any 
significant ` self-destructive effects. These: are 
serious questions about Synanon’s work which 
cannot simply be dismissed, as the author largely 
seeks to do, as reflections of professional “vested 
interests”—-even if some opposition to Synanon 
may properly be attributable to such factors. 

In his enthusiasm for Synanon’s techniques, 
Yablonsky suggests they may have wide ap- 
plicability—extending, for example, to marital 
relations and the problems of bureaucracy. 
Many sociologists will be dissatisfied with his 
assertion that, “almost any human problem can 
be resolved through a deep primary-group kind 
of interaction.” Nonetheless the book as a whole 
does leave one with the impression that Synanon 
has indeed succeeded in some situations where 


. “professionals” have persistently failed. It is 


unfortunate that this readable and stimulating 
presentation is at times marred by the author’s 
apparent willingness to exaggerate and to accept 
uncritically each and every practice and premise 
of the organization he has studied. 
Epwin M., SCHUUR 
Tufts University 


Schizophrenic Women: Studies in Marital 
Crisis. By Hanotp Sampson, SHELDON L, 
Messincer, Ropert D. TOWNE, AND OTHERS, 
New York: Atherfon Press, 1964, xiv, 174 
pp. $4.95. 


Most studies of the families of nce 
have been of the families of origin. This study 
of 17 women diagnosed schizophrenic and ad- 
mitted to one state hospital is the only one so 
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“far to pregent- extended descriptions of the 
: vicissitudes of family organization after a family 
member ; ‘becomes a hospitalized patient. The 
women, were all under 40, married, and mothers. 
~ Different patterns in three generations cf 
family life are described, e.g., a crisis of failure 
_ to’separate from mother, a crisis ‘of re-identify- 
‘ing with a repudiated maternal identification, 
husband-wife symbiosis, husband-wife separa- 
tion, etc. The (often) unplanned effects of ho3- 
pitalization on family organization are showa, 
the interplay of disturbed and disturbing rela- 
tionships is sometimes well described with 
emphasis on the interweaving among intra- and 
inter-personal, familial and psychiatric-institu- 
tional levels. 

This study is, however, disappointing in a 
number of respects. The small number of cases 
requires a sophisticated phenomenological 
method, but the authors too often use such gen- 
eral clinical terms as “illness,” “deterioratior,” 
“bizarre” behavior, without elucidating as fully 
as they might what these extremely loaded terms 
are really meant to describe. The clinical psy- 
chiatric perspective is still partially retained in 
that the authors speak of the need for earlier 
detection and treatment of “mental illness,” al- 
though their data seem to point to a radical 
revision of the whole concept of mental illness. 
That is, they do not themselves critically 
examine the conditions under which behavior 
comes to be perceived as deviant, or how some 
deviance comes to be regarded as due to “men- 
tal” illness. Instead they are concerned with how 
“mental” illness can be recognized sooner, bow 
“help” can be offered, and why some of the 
“mentally” ill are hospitalized and not others. 
Hardly any interactional data is presented, anc 
the children of the mothers were, on the whole 
not included in the investigation. Despite excep- 
tions, the emphasis remains on the disturbed- 
deviant behavior of the “patient,” without ecus. 
weight on the disturbing-alienating behavior of 
the others in her social nexus. 

One has the impression that the researchers 
were taught the ideology of “hard” findings, se 
that they apologize for their “soft” facts, hav- 
ing strayed into social phenomenology without 
quite knowing how best to employ data their 
training had lead them somewhat to depreciate. 
Also, caught in the midst of a crisis in the re 
evaluation of the whole existential and socizl 
function and meaning of what has been called 
“mental” illness, they pass over the difficulties 
rather than grappling with them and perhars 
illumining them. 

Nevertheless, this book is welcome, and -t 
should be recommended in particular to clinical 

. psychiatrists, and others, who still see tke 
symptoms of schizophrenia as some bolt-from- 
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the-genes, largely unrelated to interpersonal- . 
familia] and societal contexts. 
R. D. Lame 
Taristock Institute of 
Human Relations, England 


The Tyranny of Schooling: An Inquiry into the 
Problem of “Stupidity.” By Lewis ANTHONY 
Dexter, New York and London: Basic Books, 
1964. 182 pp. $4.50, 


Two different streams of thought run through 
this book, and they do not merge easily. The 
first is a sensitive and thoughtful argument 
about “stupidity” as a major social problem; 
the second, a strongly worded editorial about 
public education which is polemical in tone, 
uneven in style, and highly controversial in out- 
look. Although these two streams are not pre- 
sente] separately in the book, an adequate 
review should sort them out—otherwise the 
valuable core of Dexter’s thesis may become 
lost behind the curtain of controversy he has 
drawn around it. 

Dexter is mainly concerned with people who 
are moderately retarded or who, for one rea- 
son or another, come to regard themselves as 
stupid. He begins with the assertion that our 
society is governed by an irrational, dangerous, 
and sometimes even pathological fear of stupid- 
ity. The institutions most responsible for pro- 
moting and sustaining this fear are the public 
schools: as children are processed through these 
academic establishments and learn to judge 
themselves by the standards in use there, the 
brightest are apt to develop lasting insecurities 
out of fear of appearing stupid, while the dullest 
are stigmatized, labeled as deviant, and exposed 
to greatly reduced life chances. 

On the whole, says Dexter, retardation should 
be seen as a limited form of disability that does 
not keep people from living normal and useful 
lives; yet in our society, people thought to be 
stupid are drawn into social roles that not only 
waste their talents and energies but make them 
the target of serious discrimination. Compulsory 
schooling, with its rigid emphasis on intellectual 
skills, narrows to one the number of routes a 
person may take on his way to adulthood, and 
this particular route is a very hazardous one for 
people of borderline intelligence. Far from 
helping them, the school serves only to expose 
their disability and to exaggerate its importance, 
and Dexter argues very compellingly that this 
imposes a senseless hardship on persons who 
might do much better without it. 

So far so good. But in the process of SAN 
these useful points, Dexter adopts a style that 
will irritate many of his readers. He begins the 
book by warning us that he intends to raise 
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questions rather than present facts, and he is 
faithful to that intention throughout: scarcely 
a hint of data appears anywhere in the text. 
More important, Dexter employs a vocabulary 
well suited to the argumentative tone he has 
elected to use but which sometimes clouds his 
presentation. No matter how sensitively one de- 
scribes the treatment of retardates in this so- 
ciety, terms like “tyranny” or “persecution” are 
more apt to blunt the fine edge of the argumert 
than sharpen it; no matter how carefully the 
point is phrased, comparing the social situation 
of retardates to that of American Negroes or 
Jews in Nazi Germany or victims of the Spanisa 
Inquisition will probably excite more indignation 
than thoughtful discussion. 

Throughout the text, moreover, Dexter makes 
such flat assertions as the following: 


Indeed, middle-class male Americans suffer mere 
nervousness and worry from being regarded a3 
stupid than from anything else other than fears 
about sexual potency (p. 32). 


In our society we probably worry as much aboot 
being unpopular or not liked as about being 
stupid (p. 83). 

There are, of course, other kinds of conduct which 

are treated with a similar lack of sympathy: un- 

cleanliness and body odor in our society are 
probably the most obvious examples, but with 
possible rare exceptions the child who is filthy and 
ill-smelling is either a medical or a psychiatric 

case (pp. 61-62). 

Statements like these seem to flatten cut and lose 
their emphatic tone—not simply because they 
are contradictory, but because they represent 

_@ repeated assault on one’s sense of proportion, 
so that one soon loses the power to distinguish 
moments of fresh insight from moments of 
heavy insistence. 

Beyond sketching the outlines of the problem, 
Dexter addresses himself to several issues that 
border on the philosophy of education, and in 
doing so he introduces a line of editorial com- 
ment that often lacks the thoughtfulness so 
evident in the rest of the book, At times, this 
editorial stance dominates the whole tone of the 
presentation and gives the reader an uneasy 
feeling that a good deal more is going on here 
than meets the eye. It is really a series of muted 
hints rather than deliberate argument, but when 
the fragments are added together—a vague 
disapproval of child Jabor laws, a recommenda- 
tion that community and junior collegas be shut 
down, a lingering suspicion of compulsory educa- 
tion—the book begins to resemble g political 
tract moving far beyond the subject that pre- 
sumably touched it off. And this is a pity, be- 
cause the basic argument is sound and sensible 
without all the rest. 

I have raised these points (which, after all, 
have as much to do with style as with content) 
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because I feel that the book is potentially an 
important one. Dexter has approached the prob- 
lem of stupidity with a sharp sociological eye,’ 
yet I fear that the urgent tone he has taken to 
communicate his concern to others will in the 
long run obscure rather than strengthen it. 
Kar ERIKSON 
Emory University 


On the Penitentiary System in The United 
States and Its Application in France. By 
GUSTAVE DE Beaumont and ALEXIS bE 
TOCQUEVILLE, Introduction by THORSTEN S. 
SELLIN. Foreword by Herman Lantz. Car- 
bondale and Edwardsville: Southern Hlinois 
University Press, 1964. xi, 222 pp. $6.00. 


This republished translation is the first of a 
series of “perspectives in sociology,” designed 
to “add depth to the understanding of human 
society . . . to bring together the richness of 
bordering disciplines in order to shed: light on 
the social confrontations of man, in both time 
and space.” Such phrasing of editorial purpose 
will seem a little too elegant or pontifical to the 
reader after he plumbs the contents of the book, 
but the materials nevertheless demonstrate a 
substantial if musty sociological relevance. 
While having several facets of interest, their 
most solid engagement is with the problem of 
social action or reform in a revolutionary or 
post-revolutionary setting. 

While collecting materials for this report was 
the ostensible reason for the authors’ American 
travels, in a sense it was an intellectual by- 
product of De Tocqueville’s larger concern with 
the democratic qualities of the society whose 
prisons he came to visit. That he had mixed 
feelings about the report commissioned by his 
government seems evidenced by the fact that 
he gave up the task of its writing to Beaumont. 
This suggests that the net result of the authors’ 
investigations was disillusionment with France 
rather than enchantment with America’s prison 
innovations. In any case the comment on the 
legal, religious and administrative obstacles in 
the way of utilizing anything more than a few 
principles of American prison discipline are 
among the most incisive in the book, of a sort to 
leave William G. Sumner sleeping peacefully 
beneath his shroud. A less dismal counter- 
thought, although entirely parenthetical, is the 
authors’ proposal that their government estab- 
lish a demonstration model prison along Amer- 
ican lines. 

The penological issues dealt with by the 
investigators—consequences of imposed silence, 
cells vs. open dormitories, work vs. non-work, 
and isolated vs. congregate work—are not those 
of vital concern to present-day students of 
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prison social organization. The underlying ques- 
tion, however, remains much the same; then £s 
now, observers and administrators were oc- 
cupied with conditions of human communica- 
tion, its relation to inmate interaction, inmaze 
socialization (corruption), and the means of ics 
control, The authors were quick to see the ir- 
relevance of prison architecture to this kind of 
query, and they fully appreciated the difficultias 
of finding objective measures of the effects of 
prison experience. Indeed, if there is one ort- 
standing merit of this book it is to restate a 
simple but crucial question as to whether there 
is or can be any necessary relation between 
what happens to prison inmates and what th2y 
do after discharge. 

The format of this book may be disconcest- 
ing, since it is fragmented and perhaps over- 
burdened by a foreword, introduction, tvo 


prefaces, and three appendices, but patient, 


examination will reveal that these are all of a 
piece. Sellin is adept at putting the report into 
a socio-historical setting but is handicapped by 
considerable gaps in the back-scenes politizal 
record, which attests to the fact that the most 
significant sociological facts about social act.on 
are seldom part of recorded history. 
Epwin M. LEMERT 
University of California, Davis 


Social Deviance: Social Policy, Action, and Re- 
search, By Lest T. Wrtxrns. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965. xv, 311 pp. 
No price indicated. 

In his introduction to this volume, Wilkins 
states his task to be that of “facilitating the 
communication between problem-solving persons 
and social administrators and others concerned 
with social action.” Given the current natiensl 
temper supporting massive assaults on poverty, 
education, health care, race relations and ozher 
social problems, an inquiry into the relation 
between social action and research is especially 
timely and welcome. 

Wilkins believes that social actionists and sci- 
entists must learn to translate statement: of 
their respective problems from their own lan- 
guage to the other—from the administra-or’s 
more emotional “language of needs” to the social 
researcher's “language of problem-solving” ard 
vice-versa. Social Deviance is thus addressed z0 
both audiences, with discussions of such tepizs 
as the ethical bases of the relations between 
social science and action research, the sociclogy 
of social research, models for action reséarch 
strategies, selection of target areas for exper- 
imental and demonstration projects, the 
measurement and estimation of the effects of 
such projects, etc. (There are also four ap- 
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pendices, one of which describes an imaginative 
technique developed by Wilkins for research on 
decision-making processes,) The author’s treat- 
ment of these and other topics is clearly in- 
formed by his extensive experience with such 
collaboration. 

In view of his explicit concern with the lack 
of effective collaboration between social sci- 
entists and those involved in implementing 
social action programs, I found Wilkins’ chap- 
ters on theory (3 and 4) curiously disjointed. 
Following a brief commentary in Chapter 3 
on tkeories of delinquency and crime (the form 
of deviance he selected for illustrative pur- 
poses), Wilkins observes that “. . . the concept 
of ‘needs’ of clients implies a theoretical frame- 
work. If the underlying theoretical constructs— 
the background to the concept of ‘need’—~could 
be spelt out in terms of scientific theories ... 
the integration of research and action would be 
a very fruitful one” (p. 43). Unfortunately, 
Chapter 4 is devoted, not to a description and 
analysis of the theories implicit in the con- 
ception and implementation of social action 
programs, but to a general theory of deviance 
presented in the “language of problem-solving.” 
This is doubly unfortunate because Wilkins does 
not use this theory in any systematic way to 
clarify, by illustration, the problems of com- 
munication between social actionists sisi Te- 
search scientists, 

Wilkins’ general theory of deviance iterate 
to integrate conceptually the dynamics of 
cultural and individual definitions of deviance, 
the social processes by which deviance is 
idectified and processed, variations in official 
rates of deviance, and the self-definitional 
processes of persons defined and treated as 
deviant. His treatment of these problems recalls 
the work of H. S. Becker, Garfinkel, Goffman, 
Lemert, Merton, Parsons and others, although 
this literature is not cited. Its relevance is so 
clearly apparent in the postulates of the theory 
as set forth on pp. 90-92 that omission of refer- 
ence to it is particularly noteworthy. 

From his theory, Wilkins generates a model 
in which definitions of deviance (both individ- 
ual and cultural), large-scale social structural 
chenges (eg., the shift to an economy of 
abundance), the organization of social control 
agencies, the differentiation of deviant sub- 
cultures, etc. are inter-related in a servo- 
mechanistic “deviation-amplifying system.” The 
individual’s definitions of deviance are con- 
ceived as products of an “information set” 
formed by experience, both direct and indirect, 
and exposure to various media of mass com- 
munication. The information set forms for each 
individual a Gaussian distribution of behavior 
(say, delinquency or crime) which is the basis 
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for his definition of any such behavior with ref- 
erence to its deviation from the “norm.” Wilkins 
proposes that these deviations can be expressed 
in terms of “xo values.” Preception and defini- 
tion of behavior as deviant, then, is a fumction 
of an individual’s total information set and his 
particular, idiosyncratic tolerance for degrees of 
deviation from his experiential norm, i.e., his 
critical zo value. 


This formulation poses more theoretical end. 


methodological difficulties than I can comment 
on here. Perhaps the most fundamental of 
these is the question of how individual xa values 
are articulated with cultural definitions of 
deviance and with the activities of social con- 
trol agencies. Wilkins states: “Members of the 
culture will influence the definitions of the 
culture and in turn be influenced by the defini- 
tions of the society in which they reside. The 
individual refers to his experience—the culture 
—-for his basis of classification, and he carries 
on to others his classification system and hence 
the culture also” (p, 59). Following his elaborate 
theorizing about the experiential kases of in- 
dividual xo values, this is a puzzling statement, 
for it implies that he conceives the individual’s 
experience as synonymous with “the culture.” 
This and other statements that I found ‘equally 
confusing suggest that Wilkins’ inclusion of 
his general theory of deviance in this volume 
was ill-advised. It is surely not the kind of 
theoretical statement that facilitates communi- 
cation between research scientists and social 
actionists, 
Joun I. Kirsuse 
Emory University 


Contemporary Society: Social Process and 
Social Structure in Urban Industrial Societies. 
By Jackson Tony. New York; London; Syd- 
ney: John Wiley & Sons, 1964. 598 pp. $8.25. 


Jackson Toby’s textbook deals with exactly 
what its title says it will: Contemporary Society. 
It follows the text-and-adapted-readings for- 
mat, and introduces the student to sociologicel 
analysis by examining and describing the devel- 
opment, structure and institutional content of 
urban industrial society. 

This is a large, long book, and the number of 
adapted readings is enormous, so that instruc- 
tors can select some and omit others. Articles 
are reprinted from such sources as the New 
York Times Magazine, Harpers, Nation, Re- 
porter, and from the professional journals. 
Some of the articles are examples of sociologi- 
cal analysis; to others, Toby brings sociological 
analysis. 

_A chapter on the concept of human interac- 
tion opens the book. It is followed by a chapter 
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on the scientific aspirations of contemporary 
sociology. A chapter on culture completes the 
introductory material. 

The next four chapters deal with the develop- 
ment of urban industrial societies. Toby makes 
distinctions, too often missing in sociology text- 
books, between urbanization and industrializa- 
tion. He notes that the tendency for the ma- 
jority of the population to live and work in the 
citie: ization—is g characteristic of in- 
dustrial societies, but he also points out that in 
the underdeveloped countries (or non-indus- 
trialized societies) more people live in cities of 
100,000 or more than in the industrialized na- 
tions. Of the world’s 897 cities containing 100,- 
000 or more people, only 434 are in industrial- 
ized societies. ‘ 

Chapters on the industrial way of life, the 
urban way of life, the cultures of an indus- 
trialized society, and social stratification lead to 
a section on role commitment in urban indus- 
trial societies. Here are chapters on initial so- 
cialization, nonconformity and its control, ille- 
gitimate roles, and continuing socialization. The 
next section contains institutional chapters: ed- 
ucation, politics, religion, and bureaucracy. The 
book closes with two chapters on mobility and 


Throughout, the data base is primarily con- 
temporary American society. This creates the 
unintended distortion we are accustomed to in 
sociology, but it also has the advantage of help- 
ing beginning students understand sociological 
concepts by referring them to familiar groups 
and cultures, 

Toby certainly makes a contribution to the 
textbook literature with his delightful candor 
regarding supplementary bibliography. At the 
end of each chapter except the first, he sum- 
marizes several books and articles pertinent to 
the chapter topic. Toby says: “In many cases I 
prepared the summary with the help of book 
reviews published in the American Sociological 
Review and indexed in a volume distributed to 
members of the American Sociological Associ- 
ation. I leaned on published reviews either be- 
cause I had read the book long ago and could 
not rely on memory or because I had read re- 
views rather than the book itself. The refer- 
ences to the original reviews are in every case 
appended to my summary.” 

What are the major social trends in the United 
States? What are the prospects of the American 
family? Of the school and the student? Of the 
labor force? What of the future role of govern- 
ment? Are Americans subject to too much pres- 
sure to conform? Some critics charge that Amer- 
icans have lost their sense of purpose. What is 
the evidence? 

Intelligent educated citizens think about 
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questions like these, and want to be able te 
evaluate the evidence. But most people have 
neither the technical training nor the time t= 
plough through the statistical research repozts 
in professional journals in search of answers. 
The sociologist in his role as teacher can suze 
marize concisely what scholars have learrel 
about families, groups, organizations, and as- 
tions. He cannot provide a set of neat answers, 
but he can offer thoughtful students an oppo} 
tunity to arrive at their own judgments bared 
on the facts social scientists have accumulatec. 

We have an obligation to the society thet 
supports our research and tolerates our odd ir- 
terests: an obligation to share what we know 
and to tell the public what wé think is probaok 
true given what we do know. And of course we 
should distinguish between the two sets of ir- 
formation, And day after day, year after year, 
most of us have the opportunity to teach yourg 
people to use sociology as a frame of refereace 
for understanding the society in which they 
live and the social order they will help to mek. 

Toby has attempted to contribute to his 
task, and he has done a difficult job well. 

. Raymonp W. Macx 
Northwestern University 


The Sociology of Cities. By JOHN SIRJAM«EL 
New York: Random House, 1964, 328 p. 
$5.25, 


It was refreshing to read this book and ta m- 
discover urban sociology. Because it de-empk.- 
sizes the importance of urban ecology and 
demography, this book differs from most tert- 
books on urban sociology. Sirjamaki pain:s a 
broad picture, relating cities to the larger zœ- 
struction of urban and national communitie. 

The author has a profound appreciation for 
history, an appreciation not shared by nest 
sociologists, who either lack training in histcry 
or do not see the importance of historical ma-e- 
rials in laying the foundation for wha: is 
empirically observable. Sirjamaki believes, acd 
rightfully so, that one cannot understand. the 
current development of social organizations and 
institutions in urban communities unless œe 
takes into account historical developments p~2r 
time. For these reasons he compares cifiss 
through time and across cultures. The materls 
are rich in detail and give a sound basie [or 
understanding such phenomena as the ecolazial 
organization of cities, city planning, stratfica- 
tion, religious differentiation, minority grocps, 
governmental structures, and politics. 

The author does not develop a theory of tran 
sociology—almost an impossible task in tay 
case—but relies on the social organization of 
institutions. It is imperative, according to 
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Sirjamaki’s formulation, that people in a 
society reach a particular level of economic and 
social organization before they can organize 
into communities. This economic and social 
organization is developed to deal with the ex- 
change of manufactured goods and specialized 
services resulting from industrial development. 
There must be a political: structure to maintain 
legal and social control; a multiplicity of 
organizations grow up around religious, educa- 
tional, welfare, recreational, and family activ- 
ities; and finally, social organization also takes 
the form of social and cultural groups and 
classes within which individuals pursue social 
and family activities. Such a condition as pop- 
ulation density does not create a city or a com- 
munity, but rather its effectively functioning 
institutions. 

This is a scholarly, painstaking book repre- 
senting over ten years of work. The author con- 
vincingly demonstrates that the city is a partic- 
ular social organization, permitting people of a 
variety of backgrounds to work together in a 
division of labor that makes them highly 
dependent upon one another. The city is the 
basic organizational form that enabled man to 
move from pre-literate conditions to an urban 
culture and subsequently to the period of world 
civilizations and today’s post-civilization era. 
This book may not turn out to be the best sell- 
ing one in urban sociology, or ever the most 
popular, but such is often the fate of outstand- 
ing books, 

Marvin B. Sussman 

Western Reserve University 


The Urban Process: Cities in Industrial Soci- 
eties. By Lzonarp ReissmMAN, New York: 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. xiv, 255 pp. 
$6.50. 

In this serious effort to improve the American 
sociology of the city, Reissman tries to answer 
the continual complaint that our urban studies 
are parochial by globalizing his perspective. He 
tries also to relate cities to their environing 
societies, And, perhaps most important, he tries 
to place the study of the city in a framework of 
social change that is society-wide in its scope. 

His first step is to look at previous studies of 
cities. He divides the students into the practi- 
tioners (or problem solvers), the utopians (who 
dream great dreams), the empiricists (who 
create indices), and the theorists (who try to 
analyze the nature and process of urban struc- 
tures in their social essence). His discussion of 
the practitioner’s approach to the city is obvious, 
hardly more than a bob-tailed catalogue incor- 
porating much of the loose thinking characteriz- 
ing such approaches. His discussion of the 
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utopians is lively and opinionated (which seems 
appropriate to the subject); Garden City and 
Broadacres get the full treatment and Mumford 
is praised for taking the socio-political process 
into account. I felt the chief omission was any 
extended discussion of Communitas. In my 
opinion the Goodmans have been unusual among 
urban utopians for their awareness of the 
broader social system and its development. 

Reissman’s discussion of what he terms the 
“empiricists” is a peculiar failure. Making an 
untenable distinction between theory and 
empirical research, he first ignores the the- 
oretical rationale behind index construction and 
then criticizes the indices for being atheoretical. 
This hardly advances the cause. Perhaps the 
problem is in his notion of a tenable alterna- 
tive to “empirical” urban research. “The con- 
sequences of Frank Lloyd Wright’s philosophy 
of planning, for example, cannot be measured. 
Why should anyone feel impelled to try? It 
can be reasonably assessed in its own logical 
terms” (p. 26). This seems to confuse logical 
analysis, adequate test as social scientists know 
it, and personal preference as criteria for ac- 
cepting or rejecting propositions. 

In discussing the “theorists” Reissman warms 
over a lot of intellectual history, diluting it 
somewhat with critical analysis. Thus we get 
another extensive look at human ecology and a 
replay of Redfield in Yucatan. Most approaches 
are covered, though lightly, and some percep- 
tive critical comments are interspersed with 
rather pedestrian summarizing. 

Reissman offers a solution to the problems 
he has discovered, those of parochialism, a false 
isolation of cities from societies, and static 
variables, His solution is to use the nation as 
unit, and to consider four variables as producing 
the urban process: urban growth, industrializa- 
tion, emergence of the middle class into power 
and, the rise of nationalism. The measures he 
uses for these are theoretically no more in- 
eluctable than those he criticizes earlier; the use 
of literacy as a measure of nationalism seems 
particularly far-fetched. (However, in my opin- 
jon measures never can be theoretically in- 
eluctable.) The results of all this is another 
descriptive typology pointing toward (1) stages 
of development and (2) consistency between 
different aspects. As he is quick to say, its utility 
remains to be determined. 

I find this outcome most disappointing. In 
trying to avoid the error of personifying the city 
and neglecting the national society, Reissman 
forgets the city and looks at international data 
on nations. It is, admittedly, no easy task to 
study cities in context; I think it requires at 
least three terms—(a) cities, (b) non-urban 
populations in the society and, (c) the moving 
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total of the entire national system. It also re- 
quires more powerful analytical tools than he 
uses—and I do not mean indexes. I mean a 
theory of social organization and its trans- 
formation. 

The book also suffers from a wobbly focus. 
If it is meant to be a text for urban courses, 
it omits most of our substantive information 
and its critical tone is at times grating. To 
explicate and destroy eat once is not the best 
pedagogic technique though it works in other 
enterprises. If it is meant to be a polemic, a 
treatise, an enlightening essay for the profes- 
sional, however, the long stretches of discourse 
on matters of common knowledge are super- 
fluorus. Perhaps it is most useful for graduate 
seminars on urbanization. 

Scort GREER 

Northwestern University 


Rebuilding Cities: The Effects of Displacement 
and Relocation on Small Business. By BASIL 
G. Zoumer. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1964. 
384 pp. $7.50. 


This research monograph is a theoretically 
unpretentious, but practically, most helpful study 
of urban reconstruction. Zimmer has collected 
and analyzed the experiences of roughly 300 
businesses displaced through governmental ac- 
tion from 1954 through 1959. These were 
mainly small neighborhood establishments in 
the Providence area, half of them units of long 
standing. The character of displacement through 
renewal and highway clearance projects, and 
the subsequent adjustments made by owners, 
are the chief topics of concern. 

Zimmer found that about 40 per cent of the 
businesses displaced by renewal, and about 30 
per cent of those displaced by highway projects, 
were not relocated successfully. They failed in 
a new setting or were discontinued upon dis- 
placement, The smallest firms were least likely 
to survive the change, while some of the largest 
firms improved their businesses in the process 
of relocating in suburban districts, 

Meticulous procedures for collecting and 
processing data that are exceptionally difficult 
to obtain enabled Zimmer to document the 
variable outcomes of planned change. Physical 
renewal and highway construction disrupt the 
web of social relations upon which small busi- 
nesses depend. They stimulate the suburbaniza- 
tion of larger firms, and introduce serious short- 
term problems of costs for the city in its private 
economic sector, Programs of public improve- 
ment intended to stimulate the job market and 
strengthen the tax base of the city may in fact 
depress both. Zimmer offers empirically in- 
formed ways of preventing or minimizing some 
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of these dysfunctions. At no point, incidentallr, 
is this work a polemical critique or defense cf 
efforts to rebuild cities, 

As renewal efforts continue to increase tre- 
mendously in scope, this book may acquire a 
modestly prophetic role in the urban decisicn 
process. It provides a balanced yet tough- 
minded demonstration that physical plannirg 
that is insensitive to the needs of clients, how- 
ever unintentionally, may prove to be self-ds- 
feating. Its implications transcend the topic of 
small business, 

Ropert A. DENTLER 

Columbia University 

Teachers College 


The Soviet Youth Program: Regimeniation aad 
Rebellion. By Arren Kassor. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1965. 206 
pp. $5.50. 


The Soviet youth program and youth organiza- 
tions represent the most concrete embodiment of 
the Soviet effort to shape human nature uncer 
communism. By their extreme regimentation 
they contrast vividly with the more spontanecus 
and competitive youth movements of nen- 
totalitarian countries, They constitute a sensi- 
tive, if not sore, point in the present trend of 
Soviet society toward social reform. And thair 
main dilemma—to concentrate on suppression 
and control or to encourage more freedom—is a 
sharp version of the general dilemma sill 
facing the Soviet leaders. ‘ 

Little has changed since 1936, when the youth 
organizations became a vast school of indoctri- 
nation for the entire generation, tightly cen- 
trolled from above by the Soviet Commurist 
Party. The pedagogical assumptions and “at- 
mosphere” under which Soviet children are 
trained include heavy reliance upon peer group 
pressure and shaming procedures. Party offic-als 
run the Komsomol (Communist Youth League, 
19.4 million members aged 14~28 as of 19€2), 
and the Komsomol takes charge of the Young 
Pioneers (20 million members, ages 10-14, in 
1962). The Octobrists, 14.5 million, ages 7-9. in 
1962, are better seen as a social category, a 
device to prepare children for Pioneer memter- 
ship, than as a true organization. Recent Kem- 
somol first secretaries have been Shelepin, Semi- 
chastny and Pavlov, all at the same time mem- 
bers of the Party’s Central Committee. 

Chapter Five, “The Youth Program in Ac- 
tion,” tells in some detail what actually happens 
to Soviet children and youth as they became 
initiated, obey the organizations’ rules, form 
solidary groups or collectives, become indoc- 
trinated with official political views and valıes, 
learn the importance of striving, achievement 
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and performance, and, later, how to engage in 
“socialist competition,” conduct “light cavalry 
raids” (unannounced inspection tours of local 
factories, shops, etc., to combat cheating, 
wastage, etc.), volunteer for labor service in 
distant corners of the USSR, and help the police 
keep order in the streets by regular patrolling. 

The problems of the Soviet youth program 
cluster around the patients’ reluctance to swal- 
low the medicine. Boredom and resistance are 
expressed by reluctance to join the Komsomol, 
apathetic behevior by the members and high 
membership turnover rates. Two of the most 
spectacular varieties of youthful rebel are the 
nibonicho, who believes in neither God nor the 
devil, and the besdelnsk or idler who refuses 
to take a job, preferring to follow the dictates 
of a “leisure ethic” quite foreign to the busy 
and dedicated values of the youth program, 

In short, many Soviet youths are not shaping 
their characters in a direction pleasing to the 
Soviet leaders, but what Kassof refers to as the 
“traditional narrowness and inflexibility” of 
the vouth program has nonetheless been little 
altered since Stalin’s death, Why? Kassof thinks 
the leaders fail to change things because they 
fear the cure might be worse than the disease, 
and he predicts little change in the established 
youth program in the next decade or two. 

The Soviet Youth Program is an accurate 
and suggestive presentation, and it is encourag- 
ing to see how far competent research and 
painstaking analysis can go in capturing the 
gist of things even in a closed society. The 
complete story is not in, of course, for we 
remain pretty much in the dark about how 
business is actually conducted at the highest 
level and about most basic social patterns at the 
grass-roots level. Perhaps some day our Soviet 
sociologist colleagues will be able to help us 
out with information about decision-making, 
membership composition, career patterns and 
mobility, and the deeper psychological effects 
visited upon Soviet youth by a youth program 
that elicits both regimentation and rebellion. 

KENT GEIGER 

University of Wisconsin 


Symbolic Leaders: Public Dramas and Public 
Men. By Orrin E. Krapp. Chicago: Aldine 
Publishing Company, 1965. 272 pp. $5.95. 


Klapp distinguishes a symbolic leader from 
an organizational leader on the grounds that an 
organizational leader exercises authority within a 
social structure whereas a symbolic leader func- 
tions primarily through his meaning or image, 
and what he represents may be more important 
than what he commands, This book extends the 
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author’s earlier observations about the public 
roles of heroes, fools, villains, and victims. He 
examines leadership in terms of a dramatic 
model, derived from that of Kenneth Burke and 
the symbolic interactionists, which permits a 
more subtle and sophisticated accounting of the 
rise and fall of leaders than a mere catalog of 
personality traits can provide, Clearly and 
simply written, the book contains a wealth of 
examples and insights and hypotheses which 
should delight any speculative social psycholo- 
gist and well-informed laymen as well. It is 
unpretentious as to theoretical closure but 
Klapp’s succinct and clear outline of his con- 
cepts commends it to anyone who seeks theoreti- 
cal organization of the events surrounding the 
emergence and maintenance of salient roles in 
contemporary society. Especially interesting are 
the treatment of sudden changes or reversal in 
symbolic roles and the discussion titled “How 
to be Unpopular Without Really Trying.” 

Bibliographically, this book finds its place in 
the current and growing literature of popular 
sociology, examining events that are intrinsically 
interesting and publicly significant without pre- 
tending to exactitude of methodology or pro- 
fundity of theoretical development. By its cor- 
genial style it adds to the rebuttal of critics 
who have claimed that sociologists cannot write 
readable English prose. 

Wm. Bruce CAMERON 
University of South Florida 


The American Adolescent. By Davin GOTTLIEB 
and CHARLES Ramsey. Homewood, IL: Dor- 
sey Press, 1964, viii, 281 pp. $5.95. 


The American Adolescent is a text encom- 
passing “the various stages of adolescent de- 
velopment within a sociological context.” In 
the first half of the book, Gottlieb and Ramsey 
review the literature on the changing conditions 
of adolescence in American society in order to 
examine the content and consequences of its 
youth culture. Their objective is to delineate the 
distinctive patterns of adolescent attitudes and 
behavior and to describe the sub-cultural varia- 
tions that derive from the class and ethnic 
values of the adult world. 

The focus on adolescent peer relations raises 
theoretical issues that are yet to be resolved by 
empirical research. In discussing the nature and 
sources of American youth culture, Gottlieb 
and Ramsey attempt to ascertain its relation to 
the larger society. Summarizing the studies of 
Hollingshead and Coleman in their exploration 
of the influence of adult values on adolescent ac- 
tion, they accept Coleman’s position that ado- 
lescent norms not only differ from those of 
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adults, they vary independently of them. Thus, 
adolescent sub-cultures are as much a function 
of the internal differentiation of their members 
as they are a function of the external influence 
of adults. Although some descriptive material is 
presented on adolescent life styles and sup- 
plemented by three illustrative case studies, it 
does not provide sufficient evidence of distinc- 
tive sub-cultures. 

The second half of the book is devoted to the 
functions of adolescence as a period of transi- 
tion. The developmental stages are described 
fully, but with little further reference to the 
characteristics of the youth culture. Following 
a classification of adolescent-adult relationships, 
there is a standard treatment of the processes 
socializing adolescents for adulthood. The prob- 
lems involved in choosing roles and goals 
are discussed in terms of the conflicts generated 
by the ambivalences and ambiguities inherent in 
the relations between adolescents and adults. 

Since little effort is made to link the stages 
of adolescent development to adolescent pat- 
terns of interaction, the functions of American 
youth culture remains unclear. Francis A. J. 
Ianni (who is responsible for- Chapter XII, 
“Minority Group- Status and Adolescent Cul- 
ture”) contributes to the sociological orientation 
of the text with his analysis of the emergent 
norms of minority youth as an adjustment to 
dominant norms. In general, however, the au- 
thors’ coverage of the social-psychological proc- 
esses of adolescence is more comprehensive 
than their treatment of adolescent interpersonal 
relations and cultural context. 

Jovira R. KRAMER 

Brooklyn College 


Drinking Among Teenagers: A Sociological In- 
terpretation of Alcohol Use by High School 
Students. By Gzorcz L. Mappox and BEVODE 
C. McCay. New Brunswick, N.J.: Publica- 
tions Division, Rutgers Center of Alcohol 
Studies, 1964. xvi, 127 pp. $6.00. 


This book presents findings from a ques- 
tionnaire study of Michigan high school students 
done in 1955, but its chief aim is to pull together 
ideas from many branches of social science, 
and data from several studies of drinking 
habits, in order to present a full-dress theory 
of teenage drinking. The authors’ thesis is that 
“what young people think about and do with 
alcohol reflects their perception of the behavior 
and attitudes of adults . . . (and) alcohol use 
is perceived as an integral part of adult life.” 
The older they are and the closer they are to 
assuming adult roles the more likely teenagers 
are to drink, They also drink to be accepted in 
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the peer group. Most of their drinking is done 
in, unsupervised peer-group situations and very 
few of them drink considerable amounts. Teen- 
agers handle the contradictory norms of cur 
culture in much the same way- as adults do. 
They debate whether it is all right to drink at 
all, and they usually conclude that it is all right 
if done in moderation. Drinking is an importent 
part of growing up, and in some measure ep- 
pears to be a kind of rite of passage. 

Although the authors mention a great many 
of the complications and ambiguities of their 
subject, they are not very successful in in- 
tegrating them, perhaps because they fail to 
clarify the all-too-inclusive concepts “drinkirg” 
and “teenagers.” Like several other of che 
book’s defects, this one seems to stem from 
the erroneous notion that to take a detached 
sociological look at teenage drinking it is neces- 
sary to ignore the whole subject of intoxication. 
This is apparently justified in the authors’ minds 
by their finding that only 23 per cent of tesa- 
agers drink at all, and only about 5 per cent 
drink one or more drinks in a week. But had 
the authors tabulated the data by age and sex 
they might have found something like whaz 
McCluggage reported from his Kansas study: 
of male 18 year-olds, 79 per cent drink, and ož 
these, 34 per cent have been high or drunk 
within the previous four weeks. This ever 
raises the interesting question whether moving 
toward adult roles means less rather than more 
drinking. Different aspects of adult roles may 
have opposite effects on drinking: service in th2 
armed forces probably leads to more drinking 
whereas marriage probably leads to less drinking. 
Avoiding the subject of intoxication prevents 
serious consideration of the meaning of drinking 
as one of the forbidden pleasures. After al, 
what is it about drinking in particular chat 
makes it a rite of passage? The right to drink is 
sought after or deferred by teenagers for dif- 
ferent reasons than is the right to earn a living, 
for example. 

As a research report the book has sme 
serious deficiencies, of which space allows only 
a brief summary: the population is not clearly 
described; the method of selecting subsamples 
is not explained; the category “users” of al- 
coholic beverages, basic to all 25 tables, is no- 
where defined; age, although it is the most im- 
portant correlate of drinking (besides sex) ard 
is basic to the discussion, is shown in only one 
of the tables; the classification of amoun: of 
drinking is based on the eutmoded concepts of 
“regularity” of drinking and “number of drinks 
consumed in an average week;” the intersive 
interviews of a sample of 55 students are not 
systematically analyzed; the tabular presenta- 
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tion is very confusing; and three previous re- 
ports on the same material by the senior author 
are omitted from the list of references. 
GENEVIEVE Knuprer, M.D. 
State of California 
Department of Public Health 


The Mass Consumption Society. By GEORGE 
Katona. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1964, viii, 343 pp. $7.95. 


Economic analysis has not kept pace with the 
swift and deep changes of the affluent economy. 
Shifts in expenditures on new automobiles and 
on homes are the primary factors in short-run 
économic fluctuations, yet economists persist 
in emphasizing business investment as the econ- 
omy’s bellwether. The recreation and leisure- 
time industry probably involves more money 
than any other industry, but economists display 
little interest in the dynamics of consumption. 

In contrast, Katona’s work centers on the 
psychological analysis of consumption expendi- 
tures. Well known as a psychologist-economist 
for his national surveys of consumer attitudes 
at the Survey Research Center at the University 
of Michigan, Katona has maintained the same 
center of concern for more than two decades. In 
the present work, which supersedes and extends 
his 1951 volume, Psychological Analysis of 
Economic Behavior, Katona analyzes many 
significant changes in the pattern of purchases 
of cars and homes and in attitudes toward prices, 
taxes and saving. 

Katona’s work shows the significance of per- 
ception, motivation and expectations in con- 
sumer behavior. Income levels do not adequately 
predict how consumers will respond to, say, ris- 
ing prices, or whether (and how) they spend or 
save additional income. He is surely right in 
stressing the importance of consumption in the 
economy, the relative autonomy of consumption 
expenditures, and economists’ obstinate refusal 
to give serious and penetrating treatment to 
consumption. Nor have sociologists done their 
share—despite the extensive work in market 
research, we still lack an adequate sociology of 
consumption, though books like Katona’s, and 
Caplovitz’s Tke Poor Pay More, make major 
strides possible. 

Katona stresses that his conclusions are rela- 
tive to a particular time and place. Changing 
circumstances may produce quite different kinds 
of attitudes and behavior. A second major theme 
is his insistence on diversity in the attitudes and 
behavior of people in a given category (e.g., the 
$6,000-$15,000 income grouping, or the aged). 
A central tendency is important, but sociologists 
frequently tend to ignore, especially in describ- 
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ing social class differences, variations within a 
group. Indeed, one of the great confusions in 
current discussions about poverty is due to 
inadequate attention to the enormous variety 
among the poor—the aged, the fatherless 
families, the employed poor—so that we do not 
recognize in ourselves the blind men touching 
different parts of the elephant. 

The book abounds with data and observations 
of great interest. For example, Katona points 
out that some degree of security about one’s 
old age is likely to promote more saving for 
retirement than occurs among those without 
some security. He explains this in terms of the 
development of aspirations. His observation 
suggests that providing higher incomes to the 
destitute might do more to encourage effective 
self-action than counseling or the offer of train- 


ing. 

The book is marred, despite its clarity of 
style, by Katona’s effort to produce a path- 
breaking work and reach a mass audience at the 
same time. Some times it reads like a market 
research analysis for clever businessmen; ‘some- 
times, like a querulous attack on economists 
such as Galbraith. The tone and level of anal- 
ysis are those of the earlier book; it argues for 
the importance of psychological factors in eco- 
nomics rather than making a full analysis 
of consumption behavior. Its failure in this 
respect is at least in part due to the absence 
of any consistent treatment of the consumption 
patterns of concrete, social groups. No effort 
is made to relate these patterns to systematic 
group influences, and the dynamics of attitude 
change are not specified beyond some general 
psychological principles. 

Further development requires transcending 
rather than continually debating the hardened 
perspectives of rigorously complacent eco- 
nomics. Important theoretical tasks in the socio- 
logical analysis of consumption remain, but 
Katona has not sufficiently freed himself from 
the yoke of the survey schedule and the narrow 
arrogance of the economic tradition to do 
them. Are there any other takers? 

S. M. MILER 

Syracuse University 


Industrial Jobs and the Worker: An Investiga- 
tion of Response to Task Attributes. By 
ARTHUR N. TURNER and PAUL R. LAWRENCE. 
Boston: Harvard University, Division of Re- 
search, Graduate School of Business, 1965. 
xiv, 177 pp. $4.00. 

Students of industrial work are continually 
rediscovering that industrial workers participate 
in a variety of social systems, both within and 
outside the plant, which affect the functions and 
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meaning of their work. This study is in the 
Hawthorne research tradition in the sense that 
unanticipated social factors—in this instance, 
size of community—turned out to be critical 
for understanding the research findings. 

The focus of the study was on the workers’ 
response to what the authors describe as techno- 
logically determined attributes of the job:. 
variety, autonomy, required interaction, op- 
tional interaction, skill, and responsibility. These 
measures were found to be highly correlated 
with each other and were combined into a 
Requisite Task Attribute Index (RTA). The 
worker-response measures used were absentee- 
ism and job satisfaction. Data were also ob- 
tained regarding “associated task attributes” 
(working conditions, extent to which the job 
is a self contained unit), situational factors 
(pay, satisfaction with company, union, fore- 
man, and work group), individual characteristics 
(age, education, seniority, F-scale score) and 
worker perception of the nature of the job. 

The data were collected through analysis of 
jobs and company records and through a ques- 
tionnaire administered to a sample of 470 
workers. The workers studied were employed in 
47 different jobs in 11 industries representing 
a wide range of scores on the RTA Index. 

The major hypothesis tested was that workers 
in jobs with high RTA scores would have better 
attendance records and report greater job satis- 
faction than workers in jobs with low RTA 
scores, Situational factors, individual character- 
istics and worker perception of task attributes 
were treated as intervening variables. 

The data supported the hypothesized positive 
association between RTA score and attendance, 
but RTA score was not significantly related to 
job satisfaction. None of the original supple- 
mentary or intervening variables identified any 
subpopulations with contradictory tendencies. 
For workers in small towns, however, the orig- 
inal hypothesis regarding job satisfaction and 
RTA score was clearly supported; these workers 
were most satisfied with more complex and 
demanding jobs. For urban workers (predomi- 
nantly Catholic), the relation between job 
satisfaction and RTA score was negative, and 
Statistically significant. 

These data and others suggesting a difference 
between small town and urban residents in the 
function and meaning of work represent the 
major finding of this study, and the last two 
chapters of the book are devoted primarily to 
a discussion of its implications. 

Two minor weaknesses of the book are, first, 
the authors tend to ignore social-structural 
variables and rely mainly on a motivational 
framework in discussing their findings. Second, 
although the “requisite task attributes” are 
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described as technologically determined, there 
is very little discussion of possible variations in 
these attributes at the same level of technolozy 
that may be induced by differences in job če- 
sign, supervisory style, work-group morale, and 
other related variables, The measure of optioral 
off-the-job interaction, for example, was the 
“amount of time a worker is free to choose to 
leave the work area without reprimand.” 

In general, however, this book deserves cate- 
ful attention by industrial sociologists. It is well 
written, the study was very carefully done, the 
RTA Index should prove to be a useful measure, 
and the major finding of the study is an im- 
portant contribution to the gradually accumlat- 
ing evidence of small town-urban differences in: 
attitudes toward work. 

WILLIAM A. FAUNCE 

Michigan State University 


Talent and Performance. By ELI GINZBERG end 
Joun L. Herma, with Associates. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1964. ix, 265 2p 
$5.00. 

This is one in a series of publications from 
the Conservation of Human Resources Project 
at Columbia University, under Ginzberg’s di- 
rection. The general theoretical orientation oz 
the series was originally spelled out in Ginzkerg 
and others, Occupational Choice: An Approick 
to a General Theory (1951). The present rol 
ume deals with the careers of a highly talertec. 
group of graduate students who received Fel- 
lowships at Columbia University in the period 
1944-51, 

A total of 433 men were selected for study; 
and data were obtained in 1961 by means of 
mailed questionnaires from approximately 88 
per cent of the group. These men were manly 
second-generation, native-born, urban Protes- 
tants, with modest economic backgrounds, ~vho 
had attended good colleges. The majority ma 
outstanding records in graduate school, marvied 
while still graduate students, and ten to 15 y2ar3 
after graduation were still married and making 
good use of their education and training ia 
academic, business, or government employmen:. 

Three patterns of career development were 
delineated: those who crystallize their occupe- 
tional choice early, enter and remain in ore 
field; those whose career activities involve 
proliferation and shifts within a broad occape- 
tional field; and those whose variant career 
pattern reflects either radical changes in carecr 
activities or lack of progress. Over half of tke 
men followed the straight pattern, less then a 
third were in the broad pattern, and only 12 per 
cent followed the variant pattern. Those with a 
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variant career pattern were less likely than the 
majority to have made high level achievements 
but some of these men were also highly suc- 
cessful, Value orientations had little relation- 
ship to either career patterns or achievement 
levels. 

Neither type of career pattern nor achieve- 
ment level was closely related to work satisfac- 
tion, but the fields of work, the functions per- 
formed, and the institutional settings in which 
these men worked were significantly related to 
the satisfaction they gained from their work. 
While they were all interested in income, they 
placed much more emphasis on interesting work, 
on self-expression, and on freedom than on fi- 
nancial return. Most of them were pursuing the 
type of careers and work they prefer and did not 
anticipate any significant changes; they expected 
stable but not static careers. Only a few felt 
that they had not yet reached a level of achieve- 
ment and reward commensurate with their 
ability, training, and age. 

The authors conclude that the principal fac- 
tors determining level of performance are origi- 
nal endownment, the quantity and quality of 
education completed before the working career 
begins, the ease in crystallizing occupational 
choice, motivations, attitudes and values, ability 
to project oneself into the future realistically, 
and work-related outside activities. They suggest 
that all of these taken together may be thought 
of as a performance potential syndrome. What 
one accomplishes depends on this performance 
potential and on one’s real situation and one’s 
responses to it, Responses include the time and 
effort one is willing to put into work; ability to 
develop realistic expectations and then to revise 
them as reality demands; and ability to respond 
energetically to opportunities that will further 
career goals. 

This book is very difficult to evaluate. Al- 
though the descriptive portions are firmly an- 
chored in empirical evidence, most of the 
broader generalizations and theoretical formula- 
tions are not so clearly based on neatly mar- 
shalled evidence. Thus, for example, no empirical 
evidence for the existence of a performance 
potential syndrome is presented, nor are the 
claims made about the importance of the re- 
sponses that supposedly determine whether per- 
formance potential is realized adequately sup- 
ported. Consequently, these conclusions have 
only the status of interesting speculations until 
confirmed by new data on larger and more 
representative samples, analyzed with multi- 
variate statistical techniques. Still, Ginzberg and 
his associates have provided a good description 
of personal and social factors affecting the 
early career development of a limited sample 
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of highly talented men, and some interesting 
ideas for future research on career development. 
Wirum H. SEWELL 
University of Wisconsin 


Attitude Change and Social Influence. By 
ARTHUR R. Coen. New York and London: 
Basic Books, 1964. xv, 156 pp. $2.95. 


Leaders, Groups, and Influence. By E. P. Hor- 
` LANDER. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1964, xiv, 256 pp. $5.00. 


Attitude Change and Social Influence, by tke 
late Arthur R. Cohen, is a superb summary 
and synthesis of research on its topic. It should 
find wide use as a tert, given its reasonable 
price, but professional sociologists who have 
not closely followed the literature in this area 
will also find it valuable. Cohen has summarized 
the results of almost 150 studies on social in- 
fluence (more than two-thirds of them published 
in the last ten years) in an admirably clear and 
concise fashion. While even very complex experi- 
mental studies are summarized in less than a 
paragraph, their relevance and limitations are 
likely to be grasped more readily by most under- 
graduates than more elaborate treatments would 
be. The topics included are arranged roughly by 
the time in which most research was done; this 
turns out to be a rather nice pedagogical order 
of presentation as well, The book opens with two 
chapters summarizing early research on such 
topics as the effects of one-sided versus two- 
sided communications, effects of order of pres- 
entation, the credibility of the communicator, 
and the amount of attitude change he advocates. 
There is a summary of research on personality 
and persuasibility, and the leading cognitive 
models of attitude change are also discussed. 
While Cohen was most sympathetic to the 
theory of cognitive dissonance, there are also 
fair summaries of balance models, congruity 
models, and psychoanalytic approaches. The ef- 
fects of enforced discrepant behavior and the 
influence of group contexts tend to be inter- 
preted in terms of dissonance theory. The last 
chapter summarizing research deals (somewhat 
skeptically) with that on attitudinal inoculation 
and immunization, mostly by McGuire and 
Papageorgis. 

Cohen anticipated most of the objections I 
would raise about the research he discussed. 
For example, although he was concerned mostly 
with experimental studies, he carefully noted 
the respective advantages and disadvantages of 
both experiments and surveys on these problems, 
Although most of the research reported deals 
with isolated and somewhat trivial attitudes, 
he also noted its applicability to more significant 
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beliefs. There is; however, no serious attempt 
to consider changes in elaborate systems of be- 
liefs; it is not easy to see how the work sum- 
marized could be extended to deal with behavior 
like religious conversion. Similarly, his discus- 
sions of the influence of groups do not seriously 
take into account “significant others.” Even 
the accounts of isolated and trivial attitudes 
essentially ignore the findings of educational 
researchers and market researchers. All of these 
limitations reflect the inadequacies of published 
research and do not detract from the value of 
Cohen’s book. 

While Cohen devoted only four pages to the 
effects of “leaders” on attitudes, the topic of 
leadership forms the heart of the volume by 
Hollander, and leadership is defined in terms 
of influence. The book is a collection of 20 pa- 
pers by the author and his colleagues, all but 
three of which have previously appeared; many 
of them stem from his studies of Naval Avia- 
tion cadets. Hollander presents experimental and 
survey evidence which rather convincingly 
demonstrates a curvilinear relationship between 
sociometric leadership and conformity—group 
members of either high or low status are less 
likely to conform than those of middle status. 
(George C. Homans advanced this hypothesis, 
on the basis of relatively little evidence, in 
Social Behavior: Its Elementary Forms.) Hol- 
lander elaborates a theory of conformity in 
terms of “idiosyncracy credits,” shows that the 
theory implies temporal changes in the ac- 
ceptance of nonconformity of some group mem- 
bers by others, and presents evidence showing 
that this is so. Other important results presented 
concern the “peer-nomination technique” of 
assessing leadership, its reliability, validity, and 
utility. Peer-nomination techniques are shown 
to be reliable predictors of the later perform- 
ance of naval cadets, in some cases the best 
available predictors. Still other papers help 
demonstrate the inutility of the F-scale and re- 
lated ideas of authoritarianism for the study of 
leadership. 

The results presented by Hollander are of 
great interest, but the book itself is somewhat 
disappointing. Publication of research results 
in article form, especially in psychological 
journals, constrains the author to a narrow focus 
and to economy in the description of methods 
and results, When articles are collected in book 
form one hopes to find more extensive descrip- 
tions of the research and more effort to relate 
it to similar research by other writers. This 
collection of papers fails to meet these expecta- 
tions. It is often redundant, interesting details 
of the research are omitted (e.g. a 20-item 
morale questionnaire is referred to, but its con- 
tents are scarcely described), and interesting 
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related work is not mentioned. There are 20 
references to sociological field studies like these 
reported by Peter Blau, William F. Whyte, aad 
James Short and Fred Strodtbeck, nor is im- 
portant work on leadership by other socipl- 
oglists mentioned. Thus, this book will be mast 
valuable to those who do not have access to 
periodicals like the Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology. 
WARREN O. HacsTrome 
University of Wisconsin 


Role Conception and Vocational Success end 
Satisfaction: A Study of Student and Profes- 
sional Nurses. By Marvin J. Taves, RONALD 
G. Corwin, and J. Evcenr Haas. No. 112. 
Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Ohio State University, 1964. xiv, 12€ 
pp. $3.00, paper. 


Role Conception and Group Consensus: A Strdy 
of Disharmony in Hospital Work Groups. By 
Evceng Haas. No. 117. Columbus, Obio: 
Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State 
University, 1964. xiv, 138 pp. $3.00, paper 


The studies reported in these monographs 
focus upon the relation between role consensus 
on the one hand, and role performance, role 
image, vocational satisfaction, success, anc 
sociometric preferences on the other. Role is 
defined normatively, i.e., in terms of presczip- 
tions held for positions within groups. Kole 
consensus within a dyad is treated empiricallr 
as the inverse of the difference in scale scores 
expressing prescriptions for a given positon 
The Taves, Corwin, and Haas study examines 
the hypotheses “. .. (1) that role consensus o? 
student and staff nurses with superiors is post 
tively associated with nurses’ job satisfacion 
and success ratings they received from superiors, 
and (2) that favorableness of the image of 
nursing on the part of general-duty and student 
nurses is positively associated with their levei 
of rated success and expressed job satisfac- 
tion.” The hypotheses are found to be ger 
erally tenable, but qualifications must be adjec. 
For example, the second hypothesis is tenabE 
for student nurses who are rated as middle 
success students, while for general-duty nurses 
“, , . favorableness of the image of nursing hes 
different consequences for satisfaction amomg 
different ranks of personnel.” 

The second monograph, by Haas, focuses oa 
five hypotheses, For any tlyad within a group 
which persists over time, low consensus in ro 
conception is directly related to: (1) low rto 
performance rating; and (2) low sociometr:c 
preference. (3) For members of a group thet 
persists over time, level of role performance 
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rating is directly related to degree of socio- 
metric preference. (4) For any group that per- 
sists over time, level of role consensus among 
members is inversely related to the incidence 
of friction. (5) Level of role consensus among 
professional employees is directly related to 
similarity of educational background. Haas con- 
cludes that except for the first one, his 
hypotheses are tenable on the basis of the 
evidence presented. 

One of the principal attractions of role 
analysis lies in its promise to bring both psy- 
chological and sociological considerations to 
bear within the framework of the same study. 
Individuel differences in cognitions and per- 
formance can be accounted for by personality 
variables in concert with situational and group 
factors. By the same token, group differences 
are viewed as the joint product of individual and 
social-system properties. It is far easier in role 
analysis, a3 in all sociology, to conjure up con- 
cepts and theoretical statements and to devise 
empirical measures than it is to get a “fit” 
between concept and measure. 

Getting such a fit for individual variables is 
straightforward and benefits from a long history 
of psychologist’s concern for construct validity. 
Similarly, measuring dyadic constructs, such a3 
dyadic role consensus, can also be straight- 
forward, Clearly, the “difference” in two per- 
sons’ ratings can be assumed to reflect some 
property of the dyad per se. But it is difficult 
to construe an “average” of dyadic properties 
(dyadic consensus) as a measure of a group 
property (group consensus). Haas says that the 
group consensus score was computed by finding 
“the mean of all the dyadic consensus scores for 
the (group).” The same mean score can be 
derived from a wide variety of distributions of 
scores, For example two groups may have the 
same mean, but in one group, differences may 
be evenly distributed throughout the group, 
while in another, one or a few dyads may 
account for all the differences. The uniqueness 
of groups cannot be discerned from mean scores 
or any other single moment index. 

Such comments notwithstanding, both vol- 
umes contribute to systematic role theory. The 
clarity with which hypotheses are derived from 
stated assumptions is commendable. 

Ricwarp VIDEBECK 

Syracuse University 


Game Theory and Related Approaches io 
Socia) Behavior. Edited by MARTIN SHUBIK. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1964. 400 
pp. $4.25 paper. 

Shubik, a member of the research staff at 

IBM and author of many articles on game 
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theory, has presented an 80-page elementary 
introduction to game theory, an annotated and 
indexed bibliography with about 150 entries, 
and excerpts from some 23 articles or books or 
or about this new branch of mathematics. The 
collection of complete, or nearly complete, ar- 
ticles is useful, since they were originally pub- 
lished in diverse places, from Fortune and 
Commentary to the Economic Journal and 
World Politics. Most of the prominent authors 
in this field are represented: Schelling, Rapo- 
port, von Neumann, Morgenstern, Arrow, and 
so on, but often with such a brief excerpt that 
their inclusion appears to be little more than a 
deferential nod to their prestige. As the list of 
journals suggests, the articles vary widely in 
content, from very technical pieces, e.g., by 
Marschak on the measurement of utility, to 
essays on the consequences of game-theoretic 
approaches to the cold war, as in the excellent 
commentary by Wobhlstetter. Undue haste in 
editing is indicated by the omission of a line 
in the excerpt from Luce and Raiffa’s book and 
a few other typographical errors, as well as the 
inclusion of certain terms (e.g., “inner stability” 
in the von Neumann-Morgenstern excerpt) and 
references to articles (e.g., Cartwright, Bate- 
son, and others in the Wilson-Bixenstine extract) 
which are neither provided with a footnote nor 
included in the bibliography. The long intro- 
ductory chapter is good in general, though 
opaque at certain points, and suffers. so far as 
the unitiated reader is concerned, by the overly 
defensive tone of the early pages, indicating the 
manner in which game theory, like other ap- 
proaches to formalization in social science, has 
been asked, and at times attempted, to do too 
much too soon, 
Rosert H. SOMERS 
Universtty of California, Berkeley 


Simulation in International Relations: Develop- 
ments for Research and Teaching. By 
Harotp GuerTzKOW, CHADWICK F. ALGER, 
Riczarp A. Bropy, Ropert C. NoEL and 
Ricwarp C. Snyper. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1963. 248 pp. $5.50. 


This book, describing the structure and the 
uses of a complex game, is written by five 
authors, two of whom have contributed two 
chapters apiece. Snyder leads off with a general 
discussion on “Some Perspectives on the Use 
of Experimental Techniques in the Study of 
International Relations.” Guetzkow, the senior 
author, discusses the use of this simulation in the 
study of international relations and in a later 
chapter discusses “Structured Programs and 
Their Relation to Free Activity Within the 
Inter-Nation Simulation.” Robert Noel has two 
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chapters describing the manual for the game and 
the evolution of the exercise over a period of 
several years. Chadwick Alger discusses the uses 
of the game in undergraduate teaching, and 
Richard Brody closes the book with a general 
discussion -on “Varieties of Simulations in 
International Relations Research.” 

The approach described in this book is a 
courageous one. How good it is remains to be 
seen. The social sciences are faced with some 
serious problems, especially for those who wish 
to introduce quantitative measures. How can 
one build good, logically consistent and partially 
quantifiable models that are not trivial: or non- 
sensical? It takes nerve to attempt to work out 
a model of the size the authors have con- 
structed. Proof of success is always a difficult 
thing in the social sciences, for the right ques- 
tion is often far harder to formulate than its 
answer. I would have been happier with the 
book had there been more discussion of what 
had been learned from war games and other 
simulation exercises and more discussion con- 
trasting this approach with alternative ap- 
proaches. Nevertheless, whether the reader 
shares the authors’ enthusiasm or not, he will 
benefit from reading the book and contemplat- 
ing the approach used. As a proponent of large- 
scale model building I believe that if the only 
output obtained were to teach a few more 
people the art of large-scale model building, the 
work would be justified. 

A few technical problems which should be 
mentioned. The words “gaming” and “simula- 
tion” should not be used interchangeably, as 
they are by the authors. I am surprised that so 
large a gaming exercise could have been run 
successfully without computer assistance for at 
least some parts of it, and they have probably 
reached just about the biggest size for which 
this is feasible. Furthermore, since this book is 
in part a report on experimentation in social 
science, a more detailed discussion of time, 
personnel, equipment ard costs would have 
been valuable. 

Martin SHUBIK 

Yale University 


People, Society, and Mass Communications. 
Edited by Lewis ANTHONY Dexter and 
Davip MANNING Waite. New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe; London: Collier-Macmillan, 
1964, xii, 595 pp. $7.95, paper. 


Anyone who teaches mass communications 
and wants to assign a book of readings already 
hag several comprehensive, well-organized com- 
pendia of theoretical and research classics as 
well as critiques and more specialized pieces 
from which to choose. This collection of articles 
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was addressed to three different audiences: pro- 
fessionals in mass media, advertising, and pwli- 
relations; students; and scholars, who might us 
it for review and to get ideas for research. Per- 
haps because they aimed at this somewhat difer- 
ent audience, the editors included none of ths 
classics and concentrated instead on being up- 
to-date, Of 30 articles only two were published 
before 1958; one of White’s own articles. o2 
the “gatekeeper,” and an article by Raymond £. 
Bauer and David B. Gleicher used to document 
the limit on mass-media effects even where the 
state has a monopoly. Except for one by Hazold 
Mendelsohn and four by the editors then> 
selves, the articles were not written specifically 
for this volume. Most appeared in such spezia- 
ized journals as the Public Opinion Quarteri, 
Audio-Visual Communication Review, Journa-~ 
ism Quarterly. The book should therefore Le 
most useful where these journals are least avai- 
able. Its content and tone, however, are slanted 
toward the journalism and communication rer- 
ters where recent issues are most readily avaL- 
able. Its very up-to-dateness will also “daté’ 
it quickly. 

Scholars can hardly quarrel with the quality 
of the collection. Established mass communic.- 
tions experts—Warren Breed, Ithiel de So.a 
Pool, Elihu Katz, Charles Winick, Charlss 
Wright, to name a few—are represented, ard 
together the articles provide an accurate imare 
of current work in the field. For those whc aʻe 
not specialists in mass communications, WLité’s 
review of research “in perspective” shouli be 
particularly valuable. He demonstrates that 
progress in mass communications, as in ary 
science requires many contributors, not just a 
few “heroes.” His references to the works >f 
some 60 sociologists, psychologists, journaliss, 
educators, and historians should convince those 
not conversant with the field that mass zori- 
munications is not a narrow specialty lecding 
only to Madison Avenue. 

But I must, reluctantly, predict that the book 
will stimulate scholars familiar with the sasic 
literature not at all. Martin Brouwer’s account 
of European research activity may brcad=n 
their horizons, and they may find some provoca- 
tive new ideas for research in Dexter’s research 
article or in Riesman’s comments, Despite tne 
editors’ deserved reputation for a creative aad 
offbeat point of view, the book contains nc new 
synthesis or challenge but rather too much 
beating of dead horses. The old straw men of 
mass communications “characterized by am im- 
plicit conception of communication audience as 
atomistic” and of “the all-powerful medi” is 
repeatedly attacked. That mass-media effects 
are mediated by perceptive self-selectior and 
that, at least in the short rum, they tend to ze- 
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inforce rather than change individual attitudes 
and behavior may be news to the layman or 
neophyte student but hardly to the social sci- 
entist. The same comment applies to Berelson’s 
lament that there are no “new great ideas” in 
the field. Answered adequately before, it is 
resurrected here only tonbe buried again by 
Bauer, Riesman and Schramm. 

If one applies to this book White’s recapitula- 
tion of the currently dominant approach to mass 
communication (p. 524)—ask not “What do 
media do to people?” but “What do people do 
with the media?’—one can hope that scholars 
will take seriously the editors’ exhortation to 
view mass communications in the context of the 
larger society and within a broader historical 
framework and that the book interest some 
competent students in research on this very 
problem. 

GLADYS ENGEL LANG 

City University of New York 


Foundations of Behavioral Research: Educa- 
tional and Psychological Inquiry. By FRED 
N. KegrnceR, New York; Chicago; San 
Francisco; Toronto; and London: Holt, Rine- 
hard and Winston, 1964. xix, 739 pp. $10.50. 


Handbook of Research Design and Social Meas- 
urement, By Dergert C. Murer. New York: 
David McKay Co., 1964. xiv, 332 pp. $3.50. 


Kerlinger’s text is designed primarily for a 
year-long course integrating general research 
methods and statistics for graduate students of 
education, The author assumes its users have 
been exposed to elementary statistics, measure- 
ment and psychology. While most of the techni- 
cal chapters provide some exercises, the 
statistical emphasis is on interpretation rather 
than computational technique. 

Kerlinger’s position is that the foundation of 
behavorial research is the experimental method 
(not just the experimental model) and that the 
analysis of variance is its cornerstone. Thus, 
although he covers a remarkable variety of 
general methods and statistics topics he has 
attempted to unify a substantial portion of the 
text through the concepts of set, relation and 
varience, particularly the latter. The unified 
pertion throughly explores the possibilities of 
analysis of variance, and will doubtless prove 
a useful teaching and research aid to researchers 
in education, psychology, and sociology, espe- 
cially experimentalists, who find it convenient to 
disregard the several hard-to-meet technical as- 
sumptions about data on which use of the anal- 
ysis of variance model depends. Methodo- 
logical purists, on the other hend, will probably 
shudder at Kerlinger’s concluding advice on 
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these matters: “Understand the methods you 
use as best you can, and, as with statistics, do 
not allow yourself to worry excessively about 
assumptions and restrictions” (p. 646), 

Despite the catholicity of the text’s contents 
beyond its experimental-variance theme, most 
sociologists teaching graduate methods courses 
will find little of the material on nonexperi- 
mental research of any greater pedagogical value 
than similar materials in the standard texts. 
Probability, sampling, nonparametric statistics, 
survey research, interviewing, observation, pro- 
jective methods, content analysis and sociometry 
all receive chapter-length treatments, and three 
chapters are devoted to general considerations 
in measurement. Unfortunately, Kerlinger’s dis- 
cussions of the specifically nonexperimental 
methods frequently emphasize the advantages 
he sees in experimental methods rather than the 
genuine possibilities of nonexperimental re- 
search. A noteworthy example is the chapter on 
“The Analysis of Crossbreaks” (multivariate 
tables) which is essentially uninformed by the 
work of Hyman and Lazarsfeld on this topic; 
the result is superficial at best. 

Kerlinger’s book, intended as a general text 
integrated by a specific experimental-variance 
perspective, is definitely not usable as a main 
text in a general research methods-statistics 
course in sociology. Miller’s handbook, in con- 
trast, is highly eclectic, intended only as a 
reference book, and it is likely to be of oc- 
casional utility in this role to sociological re- 
searchers as well as to instructors in general 
research methods courses. 

The purpose of Miller’s handbook is simply 
“to assist the social science researcher in finding 
information he needs quickly and in brief form 
when he is designing and conducting research” 
(p. vii). The first section, “Guides to Research 
Design and Sampling,” is a collection of brief 
excerpts from the writings of Ackoff, Merton, 
Goode and Hatt, Stouffer, Zetterberg, Suchman 
and Miller. The second section, “Guides to 
Statistical Analysis,” is partly a small set of 
unintegrated reading excerpts, partly tabular 
‘guides to statistics appropriate at various meas- 
urement levels, and a few computational guides. 
The latter are not especially useful since any 
user would normally have to use a standard 
statistics text (usually containing better com- 
putational guides) to interpret his results. 

The third section, “Selected Sociometric 
Scales and Indexes,” encompasses two-thirds 
of the book. Here Miller systematically provides 
the specifics on original sources, validity, re- 
liability, items and research applications for 37 
measures of social status, group structure and 
dynamics, morale and job satisfaction, com- 
munity, social participation, leadership, attitude, 
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marriage and family and personality. Miller 
selected measures which have or promise to 
have wide validity, reliability and utility. Of 
course, one man’s choice of 37 among the 
thousands of measures available will not be 
universally regarded as adequate. But despite 
the obvious and sometimes even irritating in- 
fluence of Miller’s particular interests as well as 
his finite and, in some areaa, slightly dated 
knowledge on his selections, he has nevertheless 
performed a valuable service in making this 
generally worthwhile compilation available, and 
apparently he intends to continue and improve 
this effort. “We need an inventory and storage 
house for selected measures that ought to 
be used unless there are compelling reasons 
to the contrary. If the scales included herein 
are not the most useful and valid, then the 
author invites communication. The handbook 
should constantly improve as consensus among 
experts is achieved” (p. viii). My guess is that 
consensus among the experts, if desirable at 
all at this time, is too much to hope for and 
will, at any rate, not be achieved by the method 
Miller suggests. But an inventory and storage 
house for all measures should facilitate com- 
parison, combination and replication, eventually 
leading to something like natural selection and 


. survival, hopefully on the basis of utility in the 


development of sociological theory. 
Denton E. MORRISON 
Michigan State University 


Social Science Research on Latin America. 
Edited by Cartes Wacrey, New York and 
London: Columbia University Press, 1964. 
xiv, 338 pp. $4.00. 

Among the various branches of social science 
research, area studies have been especially 
responsive to national interest as expressed in 
research grants. In 1959, the SSRC started a 
series of seminars and conferences on the status 
of the social sciences in Latin America. This 
is the second publication resulting from these 
meetings, the first—John J. Johnson’s Con- 
tinuity and Change in Latin America (Stanford 
University Press, 1963)——being a series of 
papers on substantive problems. The present 
book “backtracks” to assess research on Latin 
America in geography, history, anthropology, 
political science, economics, sociology, and law. 
It is primarily a report by U.S. social scientists 
about U.S. research on Latin America. Works 
by Latin Americans dre also mentioned but re- ' 
search by Europeans is largely neglected. The 
outstanding exception to the latter oversight, 
and the best paper, is James J. Parsons’ percep- 
tive short history of geography in this area. 

Rex Hoppers chapter on sociology makes 
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good use of several previous “stock takings” of 
the same type, but his statement that “this is 
no time to hone and polish erudite theories,” and 
his call for “sociographic” studies reflect the 
weaknesses common to area studies in sociology, 
economics and political science. These are: 1) 
a propensity for case study descriptions and a 
corresponding failure to contribute to general 
theory; 2) the loss of disciplinary perspective in. 
the face of inter-disciplinary collaboration; 3) 
absorption in immediate practical problems, 
especially by those in a position to influence 
public policy. 

While explicable in terms of pressures from 
some of the sponsors of research, poor official 
data and the underdeveloped state of the dis- 
cipline in this area, such weaknesses are not 
inevitable or unavoidable. The most promising 
approach to overcoming them consists of con- 
ferences among various area specialists and 
theorists interested in testing cross-cultural 
hypotheses. Sociologists also need to develop 
cross-cultural methods comparable to those long 
established in cultural anthropology. Survey 
questionnaires, for example, cannot simply be 
translated. 

One of the most useful functions organizations 
like the SSRC can serve is to subsidize periodic 
“stock takings.” Ironically, more efforts of this 
kind are made in fields where there is less 
progress to be assessed, so that such reports are 
often outlines of desirable research. Thus, this 
volume reveals the weakness of the most 
relevant type of theory—that of social change, 

Davin CHAPLIN 

University of Wisconsin ` 


The Nature of Human Conflict. Edited by 
Erron B. McNeL, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice Hall, 1965. xvi, 315 pp. $9.25. 


According to the book jacket, McNeil has 
“collected a roster of the most imposing social 
science spokesmen in the world,” to review and 
assess the status of knowledge about human 
conflict. The contributors are distinguished, but 
whether the editor’s hopes for a systematic in- 
ventory of past and current work and a preview 
of coming attractions have been fulfilled can 
perhaps be questioned. All of the essays attend, 
directly or indirectly, to issues of war and inter- 
national relations; most of the contributors 
seem to subscribe to the editor’s view that 
science and action are not incompatible in ths 
search for resolutions. ° 

The social sciences represented are psychol- 
ogy (Stagner), social psychology (Withey and 
Katz), sociology (Angell), anthropology (Mead 
and Metraux), political science (Singer), history 
(Holsti and North) and economics (Boulding». 
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The papers very widely in orientation and focus. 
Angell does a-tempt to sum up, but most of the 
others singled out some specific aspect of their 
own current work. Among the topics discussed 
are attitudes and motivation, modes of national 
integration, national character, modes of conflict 
mangement, studies of communications and the 
calculation ol coefficients of conflict. Not too 
surpcisingly, in spite of the book’s interdisci- 
plinery orientation, each representative of a 
tradctional dscipline seems to feel that his 
own field has the greatest potential for asking 
the crucial questions. 

I Found Rapoport’s warning against expecting 
too much frem game theory refreshing. Game 
theary, he writes, uncovers logical structures of 
confict situaziong in mathematical terms, and 
the zenesis of conflict is a matter of indifference 
to game theoreticians. In an essay on the 
“mutant disciplines,” Falk attacks the problems 
of definition in world law (e.g., belligerence, 
non-intervention). In his outline of systems 
thecry McClelland notes the problems of de- 
finirg bounderies of systems, observes that not 
everything need be explained, and directs atten- 
tion. to a need for normative inquiries. Alger’s 
essay on decision-making theory is really a study 
of the effects of participation (by diplomats and 
others) in international organizations. Keys, in 
a separate section, provides a neat capsule his- 
tory of peace organizations. 

As 2 socio-ogist I was disappointed that few 
of the contr-butors seemed to be seeking the 
structural sources of conflict. The understanding 
of conflict ought to require research into social 
structures as well as analysis of symptoms (atti- 
tudes, exchaage of notes among diplomats); 
dynamics (game theory, some systems analysis) ; 
and. modes o7 prevention or control of conflict. 
I don’t believe that McNeil’s statement, “The 
bulk of human aggressiveness can be traced 
directly to frustration,” does much to illuminate 
issues of inter-group and inter-societal conflict. 

Tenjoyed -his book and will ask that graduate 
students in my course on social conflict read it, 
though I don’t believe it attends to important 
issues of sccial conflict generated by social 
strecture, 


Auten D. GRIMSHAW 
Indiana Usiversiiy ` 


The Mobility of College Faculties. By Howard 
D. MAaRsHAIL, New York: Pageant - Press, 
1964, 152 pp. $5.00. 


This book may be summarized briefly by 
saying it is one no sociologist, at least, need 
read. It reports a study based on a question- 
naire sample of chairmen of 349 economics 
departments, 324 chemistry departments, and 
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297 English departments, and 420 academic 
economists sent queries as individuals. (The 
latter, selected on the basis of having been 
listed as “new appointments” in the four years 
preceding the study, tend to be treated through- 
out the book as more or less representative of 
the discipline if not the entire academic profes- 
sion. As one would expect, they are mostly 
young men just out of graduate school and 
seem to be concentrated in smaller depart- 
ments.) Some interviews were apparently taken 
on an unsystematic basis “to provide background 
and to check on the reliability of the mailed 
questionnaires,” There is little indication in the 
book of their effect. 

The work includes chapters on Jabor mobility 
in industry, the author’s appreciation of previous 
work on the topic (he did not, apparently, 
locate much of it), and three brief substantive 
chapters on patterns of mobility, channels of 
employment, and recruiting and personnel prac- 
tices. The final “summary and conclusions” con- 
tains few surprises and the “recommendations” 


offer nothing not already said or, in some in-- 


stances, attempted. 

Reading the book is complicated by `a num- 
ber of minor difficulties. These include a con- 
sistent methodological naiveté and a frustrating 
lack of information about the data and sample. 
A failure at times to distinguish observations 
originating in the sample of chairmen from those 
of economists makes certain of them unclear, 
while a persistent tendency to regard the market 
for economists as representative of the general 
academic profession produces some conclusions 
others will find peculiar. Although a large 
amount of tabular material is included, no list 
of tables is provided and none show marginal 
totals, Since all are expressed in numbers with- 
out percentages, they convey, barring consider- 
able work on the part of the reader, a great 
deal less information than they might. Finally, 
failure to quote correctly a published source 
raises some question (in this reviewer’s mind 
at least) about the reliability of it all. There is 
no index. 

Reece MCGEE 

Macalester College 


Cradles of Eminence. By Victor GOERTZEL and 
Muprep G. GOERTZEL. Boston and Toronto: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1962. xv, 362 pp. 
$5.95. 


The apparent goal of this book is to enter- 
tain, and it does so very well. The authors, who 
are clinical psychologists with an interest in 
gifted children, set the tone at the very outset 
in describing their research plan. “Include each 
person who has at least two books about him in 
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the biography section of the Montclair, New 
Jersey, Public Library if he was born in the 
United States and all persons who have at least 
one book about them if they were born outside 
the United States. Include only those who lived 
in the twentieth century and are described in a 
standard reference work.” The ensuing list of 
413 subjects (the authors fondly refer to them 
as “the Four Hundred”) is an intriguing one. 
The Montclair Public Library, it would seem, 
did not have the requisite number of standard 
works on or by Chou En-lai, Sukarno, William 
Jennings Bryan, General John J. Pershing, War- 
ren’G, Harding, Calvin Coolidge, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Bonar Law, Leon Blum, Pierre Laval, 
Marshal Petain, Norman Thomas, Getulio Var- 
gas, Juan Peron. (I offer these names at ran- 
dom). The library does, however, have books 
on or by Buffalo Bill, Manolete, Elliot Paul, 
Betty MacDonald, Anne Frank, and Ika Chase. 

The rest of the book is devoted to the family 
settings and childhood experiences of the emi- 
nent subjects. The method consists of making 
some generalization (parents tended to be 
highly involved with religion or politics, many 
fathers were failure-prone, etc.), and document- 
ing each statement with a string of examples. 
In this pleasant fashion we learn a great many 
little-known facts about well-known people. 
There were many dominating mothers but few 
dominating fathers, parents had much respect 
for learning, some subjects had childhood 
handicaps of one sort or another, and a great 
many had serious school problems. Almost all 
had parents who quarreled constantly, or were 
over-possessive, or worried about money, or 
nagged the children about school. And this 
yields the finding (the only one of its kind in 
the book) that 100 per cent of the actors, 95 
per cent of the authoritarian politicians, 83 per 
cent of the poets, 67 per cent of the humani- 
tarians and reformers, 59 per cent of the non- 
authoritarian politicians, 53 per cent of the doc- 
tors and scientists, and 20 per cent of the in- 
ventors came from troubled homes. 

The authors scrupulously avoid marring the 
smooth flow of gossip with anything that could 
pass as an interpretation of the data. Instead we 
have, in the concluding chapter, a section en- 
titled “Reconnoitering among the Findings.” 
Sample items: explorers and adventurers al- 
most always have 4 history of accident-prone- 
ness; none of the poets is the son or daughter 
of a poet; 57 persong were traumatized by the 
death of a brother or sister; of the children of 
23 alcoholic parents, 14 became humorous 
writers, actors or singers. But this book has its 
uses, along with Gesell and Kinsey. It is too late 
in my case, but I can perceive clearly that my 
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sons are headed for eminence in some field. I 
also have words of consolation and hope foz 
most of my friends and colleagues, and I recom- 
mend the book to those who wish in retrospect 
that they had subscribed to the Reader’s Digest 
for the last 30 years. 
Norman MILER 
University of Chicago 


Accident Research: Methods and Approaches. 
By Warum Happon, Epwarp A. SUCHMAN, 
and Davm Kiem. New York; Evanston; 
and London: Harper & Row, 1964. xvi, 752 
pp. $15.00. 


This imposing volume could be considered 
the first over-all effort to place accident re- 
search fully in the context of social science. In 
the past sociologists have generally ignored re- 
search in this field, criticizing the many ur- 
connected studies of a host of disparate factors 
conducted by medical or public health practi- 
tioners. The authors, claiming that such an 
attitude is unwarranted, have attempted to 
effect a “science of accident research.” 

Starting with John E. Gordon’s classical 
triad of epidemiology: the host, the agent, and 
the environment, the book encompasses a vast 
number of research reports by persons from a 
variety of disciplines. Among the most im- 
portant topics covered are: Data Sources and 
Methodologies (Ch.3); Behavioral Research 
on Accident (Ch.5); Psychological Approaches 
(Ch.6); Research on Accident Proneness 
(Ch.7); Social and Cultural Factors (Ch.8) 
and Research in Accident Prevention (Ch.10). 

This book includes many examples of both 
good and bad research. The authors provide 
an extensive commentary, pointing out com- 
mon pitfalls and neglected areas, demonstrat- 
ing the possibilities for methodological sophis- 
tication with data solidly based on theoreti- 
cal foundations. For accident researchers this 
excellent reference work has enormously fa- 
cilitated the formulation of problems. 

A still greater. contribution, perhaps, is the 
extension of the field, beyond preventive medi- 
cine toward a behavioral approach. Accident 
may be studied on the societal level as a mani- 
festation of social pathology, a form of deviant 
behavior analogous to suicide, homicide, or 
crime. Merely changing the label from “aczi- 
dent-prone personality” to “deviant behavicr” 
helps us little, however, unless systematic 
theories and hypotheses are formulated with a 
full awareness of the range and complexity of 
causal fators. The authors seem more than a 
little optimistic when they assert that it would 
not be too difficult to construct a sociology 
of accident utilizing such concepts as roles, 
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norms, reference groups, and group pressures. 
In short, this book serves as a landmark in 
the fertile as yet little worked land of accident 
research, for behavioral scientists interested in 
studying the interaction between individuals 
and their socio-physical environment. 
Minako KUROKAWA 
Cniversity of California, Berkeley 


Mental Health and Segregation, Edited by 
tartin M. Grossack. New York: Springer 
Fublishing Co., 1963. 247 pp. $4.00, paper. 
4. collection of previously published papers 

on a timely subject, this paperback is divided 

inte five areas: “Segregation and Negro Mo- 
rale,” “Negro Children,” “Adolescence and 

Adalthood,” “Mental Health of Negroes,” 

anc. “Psychotherapy with Negroes.” Among 

the 23 papers, the editor, Grossack, has re- 
published four of his own and an original short 
piece on “Psychology and Negro Life ... Some 

Needed Research.” 
as with any collection, the quality of the pa- 

pegs varies from excellence in conceptualiza- 

tion, research design, and exposition, to papers 
posrly written, inadequate in theory and de- 
siga. One outstanding piece among a few others 
is from the Clarks’ classic work, their studies 
of the development of prejudice in children. 

The section on “Negro Children” contains the 

best papers in the volume. 

This collection points up two problems which 
are preventing its subject area from being 
identified as a “rigorous” one in theory and 
ercpirical research. The articles at best skirt 
the segregation and mental health relationship. 
Cenclusions are derived by inference rather 
then from empirical data. The evidence is cir- 
cumstantial and is probably adequate to sup- 
port current programs of social action to reduce 
pacterns of segregation. Not a single author in 
th:s volume has mounted and carried out a well 
coaceived research project to establish the 
causal relation between segregation and mental 
health. This condition is more an indictment of 
ths field than of the authors and their work, 
brt the lack of such basic studies means that 
thzy must rely on peripheral material to estab- 
lich a relation between mental health and seg- 
regation, a relationship that I assume the edi- 
tor intended to establish. 

A second problem is the complete focus on 
segregation and its effects on the Negro, ex- 
clading other groups also affected by segrega- 
tien. Perhaps a more important consideration 
is the pervasive effect of segregation on the 
practitioner as well as the victim. Obviously, 
segregation and Negro mental health is an im- 
pertant concern, considering the social up- 
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heaval for civil and economic rights today. Eut 
to concentrate on only one problem, impor- 
tant and emotionally laden though it is, is to 
overlook its more significant dimensions and to 
preclude scientific treatment of the meaning 
and implications of segregation. _ 

Let us review a few significant issues. Seg- 
regation is a two-edged sword in its psychologl- 
ical, economic, and social consequences for 
those who practice it and for those who are 
afflicted. Kenneth Clark has indicated, in a 
brief prepared as evidence for desegregation 
of the public schools (1954 Supreme Court de- 
cision), that acts of segregation have as dele- 
terious consequences for the character and per- 
sonality development of white as they do for 
Negro children. The premeditating practitioner 
and the unwitting accessory to segregation both 
suffer distortion in psychic well-being, fail to 
achieve personal and societal goals, and in 
many respects become unsuited to assume posi- 
tions of authority and responsibility in a demo- 
cratic society. 

Segregation functions within a structural 
context of which power is a major character- 
istic. An analysis of power is appropriate to 
the understanding of segregation as a process 
and its possible consequences. Segregation can 
be conceived as one form of the exercise of 
power, a consequence of organizational needs 
and norms. 

“Segregation” as term, process, or concept 
lacks clarity. This is due, in part, to the lack 
of analytic treatment of the subject. It is too 
emotionally laden, and is virtually in a “ver- 
boten” category whih forbids an internal an- 
alysis of segregation. A suggestion that acts 
of segregation may range on a continuum rang- 
ing from extremely damaging supportive acts 
(self-segregation, to maintain identification and 
in-group norms) receives short shrift and is 
automatically discarded. 

It may be unfair to expect a sampling of ar- 
ticles variously related to the issues of segre- 
gation and mental health to provide answers 
to such questions as these. The articles in this 
volume do furnish clues, questions, hypotheses, 
and some underpinnings, along with paradoxes 
and some ambivalences for future studies of 
segregation and mental health to consider. 

Marvin B. SUSSMAN 

Western Reserve University 


War: Studies from Psychology, Sociology, and 
Anthropology. Edited by LEON BRAMSON 
and Grorce W. GoETHALS, New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1964. 407 pp. $7.50. 

Bramson and Goethals state, “This collection 
is intended to serve as an introduction to the 
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continuing efforts of social scientists to under- 
stand the causes of war,” and, “These writings 
characteristically show social scientists trying 
to grapple with what is commonly recognized 
as the greatest dilemme of the modern age.” 


. The dates of the selections included in this 1964 


book made me wonder momentarily whether 
the editors were indulging in irony concerning 
the way social scientists grapple with the prob- 
lems of their time: of the 21 articles, 13 were 
written prior to 1945; the most recent is a 
1958 piece by Raymond Aron. Of course, the 
age of the selections might be irrelevant if 
many of them remained applicable to today’s 
problems and issues. But such features as the 
stress throughout on the “causes” of war and 
the considerable attention paid to the relations 
between war and aggressive instincts and drives 
suggest that the content is at least out of 
fashion, and that the onus is on the editors to 
demonstrate that it is not, in fact, also out of 
date. But they pay only scant attention to the 
way these older frames of reference might il- 
luminate, supplement cr ‘complement current 
approaches, 

Little or no mention is made of the bur- 
geoning experimental work in social psychology, 
of attempts to formulate a general theory of 
conflict, of strategic analysis, of decision-mak- 
ing approaches, or of the current policy issues 
that have set much of the conceptual frame- 
work for this decade’s thinking about conflict, 
international and otherwise. Hiawatha, Beet- 
hoven and Julius Caesar are in the index, but 
not Herman Kahn; Gustav Nachtigal and 
James Q. Daley but not Kenneth Boulding; 
Niccolo Machiavelli but not Thomas C. Schell- 
ing. And the “Fortress America concept” but 
not the deterrence concept; Pax Romana but 
not peace research; “snakes, fear of” but not 
“ballistic missiles, fear of.” To omit any ref- 
erence to many of the concepts and questions 
usually considered significant today seems un- 
justifiable, even if the editors themselves do 
not consider these topics significant in studying 
the “greatest dilemma of the modern age.” 

War does include several contributions that 
have endured interest and value: for instance, 
James’ “The Moral Equivalent of War,” Gor- 
don Allport’s “The Role of Expectancy,” Mal- 
inowski’s “An Anthropological Analysis of 
War,” Lasswell’s “The Garrison State,” And if 
the book is viewed not as a direct contribution 
to the problems of modern war but as solely 
“an attempt to bring together classical and 
contemporary writings by psychologists, sociol- 
ogists, and anthropologists on the causes of 
war” (as the editors phrase their purpose at 
another point), it fares somewhat better. From 
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this perspective, one expects a bias toward 
older, less accessible pieces; nevertheless, it 5 
disquieting to find that the reader is not warned 
of the ways recent work casts doubt upon som2 
of the arguments of these earlier authors. Ar 
ticles dealing with authoritarianism and “tæ 
talism” are included without mention of Re 
keach’s work, and many pages rely heavily o2 
early studies of animal aggression without re- 
ferring to more recent research that suggests 
animals are far less aggressive in natural em- 
vironments than under laboratory conditions. 
The book does provide useful supplementary 
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war and peace. What is wrong with it, however, 
particularly as an introduction to the study of 
war, is that it leaves all the work of comparison 
anc caution up to the reader—or the instructor. 
The editors do not suggest how the older work, 
so aeavily represented, relates to current prob- 
lems, nor how ctirrent knowledge qualifies and 
discredits some of the earlier assumptions, This 
is disappointing at best, misleading at worst. 
KATHLEEN ARCHIBALD 
Eniversity of California, 
Ervine 
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143 pp. No orice indicated. 

Hasemi, Suzran S. The People of Karachi: 
Demograph-c Characteristics. Monographs in the 
Economics of Development No. 13. Karachi: 
Pakistan Institute of Development Economics, 
1065. 152 pp. Rs. 5.00. 

Hespry, Herserr. Suicide and Scandinavia: A 
Psychoanalztic Study of Culture and Character. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co. (Anchor 
Books), 1985. xiii, 177 pp. 95 cents. 

Herry, Grorce W. Society and the Sex Variant. 
Foreword by Jams D. Hon. Originally Pub- 
lished as Parts IMI, IV and V of AH the Sexes. 
New York: Collier Books, 1965. 382 pp. 95 cents. 

Bovtanp, Cart I, ARTHUR A. Lumspoawg, Frep 
D. SHEFFELD, Experiments on Mass Communi- 
cation, Vol. III. New York: John Wiley & Sons 
(Science Edition), 1965. x, 345 pp. $1.95. 
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Tsamp, Warrer and Grratp J. Karasxa. Unelassi- 
fied Defense and Space Contracts: Awards by 
County, State and Metropolitan Area, United 
States, Fiscal Year 1964. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
World Friends Research Center, March, 1965. 
80 pp. 25 cents. 

Jacxson, Rosrrt A. How to Like People. New 
York: Collier Books, 1965. 125 pp. 95 cents, 
Jazoct, Urs. Berggemeinden im Wandel, Switzer- 
land: Verlag Paul Haupt Bern, 1965. 277 pp. 

No price indicated. 

James, E. O. Marriage Customs through the Ages. 
(Originally published as Marriage and Society). 
New York: Collier Books (Macmillan Co.), 
1965. 254 pp. $1.50. 

Jounson, Maryorte Seppon and Roy A. Kress 
(Editors). Sociological and Psychological Factors 
in Reading. The 1964 Annual Reading Institute. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: College of Liberal Arts, Tem- 
ple University, 1964. 112 pp. $2.50. 

Jones, Howagp. Crime in a Changing Society. 
Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 1956. 175 pp. 
95 cents. 

Kx1ucrnonn, CLYDE. Culture and Behavior. Edited 
by Raxo KiucxHoun. New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1965. viti, 402 pp. $2.45. 

Korr, Warrer. Social Pressures and Attitudes in 
Miltary Training. Stockholm Studies in Sociology 
2. Stockholm; Goteborg; Uppsala: Almqvist & 
Wiksell, 1965. 336 pp. No price indicated. 

Lorreato, Josern. Vilfredo Pareto. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1965. x, 161 pp. $1.50. 

Lowr, Tueovorz J. (Editor). Legislative Politics 
U.S.A. Second Edition. Boston and Toronto: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1965, xxii, 224 pp. $1.95. 

McDowacu, Enwarp C. and Jon E. Sazrsow (Ed- 
itors). Social Problems: Persistent Challenges. 
New York; Chicago; San Francisco; Toronto; 
and London: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965. 
xir, 604 pp. $5.75. 

Manrara, Lester W. Political Participation: How 
and Why do People Get Involved in Politics. 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1965. vii, 195 
pp. No price indicated. 

Miner, Horace. The Primitive City of Timbuctoo, 
Revised Edition. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday 
& Co. (Anchor Books), 1965. xvii, 334 pp. $1.75. 

Morse, Mary. The Unattached. Baltimore, Md.: 
Penguin Books, 1965. 226 pp. 95 cents. 

Myren, D. L (Editor). First Intra-American Re- 
search Symposium on the role of Communica- 
tions in Agricultural Development. Mexico, D.F.: 
Symposium de Divulgacion, 1965. 163 pp. No 
price indicated. 

(NATIONAL Cenrer For Hearre Srarisrics, US. 
Derr. or HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE). 
An Index of Health: Mathematical Models. 
Serles 2, Number 5. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1965. 19 pp. 25 
cents. 

Parav, Howarp J. (Editor). Crisis Intervention: 
Selected Readings. New York: Family Service 
Association of America, 1965. xvi, 368 pp. No 
price indicated. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Passtw, HERBERT. Society and Education in Japan. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1965. xvii, 347 
pp. $2.95. 

(Prace Reszarcu Instirure). Journal of Peace 
Research. No. 1. Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, The 
Institute, 1964. Quarterly Journal, no price in- 
dicated. 

Panrmrs, Derek L. (Editor). Studies in American 
Society. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
1965. 262 pp. $2.25. 

Pross, HELGE. Manager und Aktionäre in Deutsch- 
land: Untersuchungen zum Verkältnis von 
Eigentum und Verfiigungsmacht, Frankfurt: 
Europäische Verlag, 1965. 247 pp. No price 

. indicated. i 

Rares, JAMes and Jeax Drespen Gramas. Society 
and Education: Readings. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965. vi, 281 pp. $3.50. 

Rosewserc, Bernar and Davm Manna Wurre. 
Mass Culture: The Popular Arts in America. 
New York: Free Press of Glencoe; London: 
Collier-Macmillan, 1964. x, 561 pp. $2.95. 

Roverxs, Francis E, (Editor). Bureaucratic Power 
in National Politics. Boston and Toronto: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1965. xviii, 199 pp. $1.95. 

(Royvat Commission). Royal Commission on 
Bilingualism and Biculturalism. Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer, 1965. 217 pp. No price indicated. 

Sams, Rots P. Urbanisation in West Africa; 
A Review of Current Literature, Evanston, I.: 
Northwestern University Press, 1965. xv, 109 pp. 
$2.95. i 

Soon, Herserr A, Administrative Bekavior: A 
Study of Decision-Making Process in Adminis- 
trative Organization. Foreword by CuHester I. 
Bagwarp. Second Edition, with a new introduc- 
tion. New York: Free Press; London: Coller- 
Macmillan, 1965. xlviii, 259 pp. $2.45. 

Sissons, MICHAEL and Pume Frenc (Editors). 
Age of Austerity, 1945-51. Baltimore, Md.; and 
New York: Penguin Books, 1965. 361 pp. $1.45. 

Syonerc, Gwweon. The Preindustrial City: Past and 
Present. New York: Free Press; London: Collier- 
Macmillan, 1965. xH, 353 pp. $2.45. 

Soroxn, Prrem, Modern Historical and Social 
Philosophies. Formerly Titled: Social Pkiloso- 
phies of an Age of Crisis. New York: Dover 
Publications, 1963, tx, 345 pp. $2.00. 

STOUFFER, SAMUEL, Epwarp A. SUCHMAN, LELAND 
C. Drevinwey, Semey A. Srar, and Ros M. 
Warams, Jr. The American Soldier: Adjust- 
ment During Army Life. Vol. I. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1965. xii, 599 pp. $2.95. 

Stourrer, SAMUEL A. ARTHUR A. LUMSDAINE, 
Manion Harrer LUMSDAINE, Romn M. Wir- 
LIAMS, Jz, M. Brewster Sacre, Irvine L. 
Janis, Smeiey A. Star, and Leonarp S. Cor- 
TRELL, JR. The American Solider: Combat and its 
Aftermath. Vol. le New York: John Wiley & 
Sons (Science Edition), 1965. 675 pp. $2.95. 

Torca, Frrouz. Du Choiz des Professions: Étude 
Sociologigue. No. 29. Genève: Libraire Droz, 
1964, 158 pp. No price indicated. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


(U.S. DEPARTMENT or Commerce). Historicel 
Statistics of the United States: Colonial Times 
to 1957. Continuation to 1962 and Revisions. A 
Statistical Abstract Supplement. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1963. 
$1.00. 

Vycorsxy, L. S. Thought and Language. Editel 
and Translated by Eugeni HANFMANN aml 
GrrTRUDE Vaxar. Cambridge, Mass.: The M.L7. 
Press, 1965. xxi, 168 pp. $2.45. 

Warts, Lewrs G., Howarp E. Freeman, HELEN 
M. Huorrs, Roeerr More, and Tuomas F., 
Perriorsw. The Middle-Income Negro Fomiy 
Faces Urban Renewal. Waltham, Mass.: Florence 
Heller Graduate School of Advanced Studies in 
Social Welfare, Brandies University, 1965. 112 
pp. No price indicated. 

Witt, Rogert E. and Harotp G. Varrer (Editors). 
Poverty in Affiuence: The Social, Political, ard 
Economic Dimensions of Poverty in the United 
States. New York; Chicago; and Burlingame: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, 1965. xiti, 274 po. 
No price indicated. 

Yano, C., K. Chinese Communist Society: Tae 
Fomily and the Village. Containing “The Chinese 
Family in the Communist Revolution” and “A 
Chinese Village in Early Communist Transition” 
Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1965. viil, 276 
pp. $3.95. 
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“White supremacy 
is busily digging its own grave.” 





Tho sanalysla of apartheid -is 'n crushing accumula- 
tlon of facts often snatched from the lap ce the 
. van 


384 pages. Appendices, bibliography, 2 maps, n 
tables. $8.9 
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edited by E-nest Ọ. Campbell 


SIGNPOSTS IN THE STLDY OF VOLUNTARY GROUPS 
edited by Nicholas Babshuk and Charles K. Warriner 
FORTHCOMING READERS 
SOCIOLINGUISTICS, edited by Stanley Lieberson 
ADULT SOCIALIZATION, edited by Charles R. Wright 
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DILEMMAS OF URBAN AMERICA 
By ROBERT C. WEAVER 


Housing Administrator Weaver here analyzes the 
problems and prospects of urban living in Amer- 
ica, He discusses the defects of present-day sub- 
urbs and speculates on what communities of the 
future will and should be like, explains the cur- 
rent objectives of urban renewal, and delves into 
racial problems in the field of housing. The Godkin 
Lectures, 1966. $3.50 


PROFESSIONAL LIVES IN AMERICA 


Structure and Aspiration, 1750-1850 
By DANIEL H. CALHOUN 


Based on original sources and including a number 
of intensive case studies of men in medicine, the 
law, and the ministry, this book analyzes and de- 
fines the changing attitudes, values, and style of 
life of men in the major professions in America 
during a crucial period in American history. 
Center for the Study of the History of Liberty m 
America. $5.95 


THE REVOLUTION OF THE SAINTS 

A Study in the Origins of Radical Politics 

By MICHAEL WALZER 

In this historical and sociological study of the 
radical poal response of the Puritans to dis- 
order, the author sees Puritanism, in sharp con- 
trast to some generally accepted views, as the 
political theory of intellectuals and gentlemen at- 
rot ame to create a new government and society. 


THE LOGIC OF COLLECTIVE ACTION 


Publie Goods and the Theory of Groups 
By MANCUR OLSON, JR. 


This book develops an original theory of collective 
action that cuts across traditional disciplinary 
lines. Applying the tools of the economist, Mr. 

igon examines the extent to which each of the 
individuals who share a common interest finds it 
expedient to help bear the burdens necessary to 
achieve the common goal. Harvard Economic 
Studies, 124. $4.50 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


one of the key books of our time 


A distinguished sociologist here presents a systematic, socio-his- 
torical examination of war and revolution: the causes of their 
outbreak and their cessation. =lis analysis includes such historical 
turning points as the American, French and Russian Revolutions 
and both World Wars. No comparable study of war and revolution 
has ever been written. 







WAR AND REVOLUTION 
by NICHOLAS S. TIMASHEFF 


Professor Emeritus of Sociology, Fordham University 
$6.50 af your bookstore 


g . SHEED & WARD #4 University Piace, New York, N.Y. 10003 
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An Important New. Series in Sociology 
MODERNIZATION OF TRADITIONAL SOCIETIES 


Edited by Wilbert E. Moore, Russell Sage Foundation and Princeton Univer- 
sily, and Neil J. Smelser, University of California, Berkeley 


A comprehensive, coordinated series of supplementary books by outstanding 
specialists, designed to give the social scientists' view of the pace of social 
change in newly emergent areas, and inform of the scientific endeavors in 
what has been termed the most remarkable revolution of our time. All 
volumes in this series approx. 128 pp., paper $2.25, cloth $4.50. (Forthcoming 
titles to be announced.) 


THE IMPACT OF INDUSTRY 
by Wilbert E. Moore 7 
Indicates the degree to which common features of social organization can 
be expected to occur during and after economic modernization, and points 
out the important differences likely to persist or even be created. 1965 


TRADITIONAL EXCHANGE AND MODERN MARKETS 

by Cyril S. Belshaw, University of British Columbia 

Compares traditional and modern economics, indicating the principles of 
modernization that emerge from the comparison. The final section is a theory 
outlining in socio-economic terms the conditions which define modernization 
in a market economy and make possible its achievement. 1965 


MODERNIZATION, PROTEST, AND CHANGE 

by S. N. Eisenstadt, Hebrew University, Jerusalem 

Focuses on modernization as a process of continuous change and system- 
transformation, and on the ability of different modern societies to deal with 
problems of continuous change and sustained growth as the major challenge 
of modernization. 1966 


URBANIZATION IN NEWLY DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

by Gerald Breese, Princeton University 
Treats urbanization comparatively, beginning with the scale and pace of 
the phenomenon in several newly developing countries. The developing city 
is analyzed in terms of growth patterns and processes, land and the functions 
performed upon it, as well as implications for urban planning. 1966 
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another publication of interest 


Social Structure and the Family: Generational Relations 


by Ethel Shanas, University of Illinois at Chicago Circle, and Gordon F. 
Streib, Cornell University. Original writings included present the points of 
view of several different disciplines about the family, intergenerational rela- 
tions, and social structure. August 1965, 352 pp., $9.95 : 


Fer approval coster, PRENTICE-HALL, ENGLEWOOD. CLIFFS, N. J. 
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McGRAW-HILL FILLS THE NEED 


NARCOTICS 


Edited by Daniel M. Wilner, Ph.D. 
and Gene G. Kassebaum, Ph.D. 


The many controversial aspects of ore of 
America’s most important problems are 
analyzed realistically in this new book.. Ex- 
perts from the fields of pharmacelogy, 
medicine, psychiatry, sociology, social werk, 


and law bring together the most currert in- 
formation and opinions about narcotice and 
narcotic users. The book describes the vol- 
ume and extent of addiction; the treatment 
and relapse of narcotic users; the lega. and 
medical status of addicted persons, etc. Cur- 
rent trends in narcotic legislation and con- 
ditioning factors in addiction and relapse are 


am the topics exhaustively analyzed in 


enging text. 
320 pages, $13.50 





MENTAL HEALTH IN 
THE METROPOLIS: A 
Midtown Manhattan 
Study 


By Leo Srole, Ph.D.; Thomes S. 
Langner, Ph.D.; Stanley T. Michael, 
M.D.; Marvin K. Opler, Pa.D.; 
Thomas A. C. Rennie, M.D. 


“Exceptionally impressive Soth 
in its scope and in its me-hodo- 
logical rigor.” COMMENTARY 
428 pages, $9.95 


with forthright 
analyses of 
serious social 
problems... 


MULTIPLE 
IMPACT 
THERAPY 
WITH 
FAMILIES 


By Robert MacGregor, 
Ph.D.; Agnes M. Ritchie, 
M.S.W.; Alberto C. Ser- 


rano, M.D.; Franklin P. 
Schuster, Jr., M.D.; Un- 


der the direction of 
Eugene C. McDanald, 
Jr., M.D.; and Harold A. 
Goolishian, Ph.D. 

A new and creative method of 
helping a family grow while 
confronting the crisis of its ado- 
lescent member. 

320 pages, $9.95 





GROUP THERAPY: A 
Practical Approach 


By James A. Johnson, Jr., M.D. 


The author sets forth a workable model 
which may be adapted by anyone using the 
group method in the treatment of people 
with emotional illnesses. 

467 pages, $10.95 


Order from your local 
bookstore or 


Blakiston Division—McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10036 
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Social Problems 


Dissensus and Deviation in an Industrial Society 


By RUSSELL R. DYNES, ALFRED C. CLARKE, and SIMON DINITZ, 
The Ohio State University, and IWAO ISHINO, Michigan State University 


Through the concepts of dissensus and deviation, this book combines both individual and 
institutional aspects of social problems, identifying social change as the causal factor. 
Although the focus is on American society, many of the topics apply in some degree to 
all industrial societies, “Such a departure as is found in the above bock is a welcome 
change in the presentation of material on social problems. It provides a provocative 
attack on the maladjustments of our industrial society.” —Henry M. Muller, Allegheny 
College 1964 608 pp. 38 illus. $7.50 


Assimilation in American Life 
The Role of Race, Religion, and National Origins 


By MILTON M. GORDON, University of Massachusetts 


In this full-scale sociological analysis of the assimilation of ethnic groups in the United 
States, the author shows that considerable separation still exists between racial and 
religious groups, developing the thesis that “structural pluralism” better describes 
American social organization than the familiar notions of cultural pluralism and the 
melting pot. “Specialists in intergroup relations will find Gordon's book ... an indis- 
pensable newcomer to their pedagogical repertoire.”—-Milton L. Barron in American 


Sociological Review 
286 pp. paperbound $2.50 clothbound $5.25 


Rural Life and Urbanized Society 


By LEE TAYLOR, Tulane University, and ARTHUR R. JONES, JR., Univer- 
sity of Maryland 
Taking a new look at rural America, the authors describe changes in the rural scene and 
systematically treat the concept of “urbanized social organization,” the process by which 
rural and suburban life have come under the influence of urbanized social values, goals, 
and modes of organization. “Very useful as a resource book on the process of urbaniza- 
tion of rural society in the United States.”—D. E. Lindstrom, University of Illinois 
1964 512 pp. $7.50 


The Springtime of Freedom 
The Evolution of Developing Societies 


By WILLIAM McCORD, Stanford University 


Drawing on historical models and firsthand research, the author argues that democracy 
offers the newly developing nations better means of dealing with their social, economic, 
and political problems than does totalitarienism. Much of the research was done in 
Ghana, Nigeria, Egypt, India, and Indonesia. “Highly useful, well-written book. ... 1 
like the way he poses the ‘dilemmas’ of developing societies and the judicious way he 
works through the available evidence.”—Allan W., Eister, Wellesley College 

1965 344 pp. paperbound $2.25 clothbound 26.00 


Oxford University Press / 417 Fifth Ave. / New, York 10016 
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Current Perspectives in Social Psychology 


Readings with Commentary 


Edited by E. P. HOLLANDER and RAYMOND G. HUNT, State Uni- 
versity of New York, Buffalo 


1963 576 pp. paperbound $4.50 


Leaders, Groups, and Influence 


By E. P. HOLLANDER 
1964 272 pp. $5.00 


The New Sociology 


Essays in Social Science and Social Theory 
in Honor of C. Wright Mills 


Edited by IRVING L. HOROWITZ, Washington University 
528 pp. Galaxy Books 148 paperbound $2.50 


Religion and Social Conflict 


Edited by ROBERT LEE and MARTIN E. MARTY 
1965 208 pp. paperbound $1.50 


Individual Behavior and Group Achievement 
A Theory: The Experimental Evidence 
By RALPH M. STOGDILL, Ohio State University 

1959 364 pp. paperbound $2.50 clothbound $5.00 


Equality in America 
Religion, Race, and the Urban Majority 


By ALAN P. GRIMES, Michigan State University 
1964 144 pp. faperbound $1.50 clothbound $4.00 


Theoretical Criminology 


By GEORGE B. VOLD 
1958 346 pp. $5.75 


Oxford University Press / 417 Fifth Ave. / New York 10016 
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Disappointed Guests 
` Essays by African, Asian and West Indian Students 


Edited by HENRI TAJFEL, Oxford University, and JOHN DAWSON, Edin- 
burgh University. In 1963-64 the Institute of Race Relations sponsored an essay compe- 
tition for African, Asian and West Indian students throughout Britain. Competitors 
were asked to write on their attitudes to racial problems before going to Britain, and the 
changes, if any, that had occurred as a result of having spent some time in Britain. , This 
volume contains the winning essay and nine others, plus a valuable study based on ‘them 
by the editors. J.R.R. $4.00 


Tribe and Class in Monrovia 


By MERRAN FRAENKEL. In the nineteenth century a caste-like social system 
grew up in the Republic of Liberia between the bulk of the population (about twenty 
indigenous tribes) and the ruling minority of Negro American immigrants known as 
Americo-Liberians. In this study Mrs. Fraenkel analyzes the changing social strati- 
fication that has grown up in the Republic’s capital as a result of the economic growth 
following World War H. International African Institute. 36.40 


Law in Society 


By GEOFFREY SAWER, The Australian National University. This book con- 
siders, from a lawyer’s point of view, some of the possibilities and problems of the 
sociology of law. The position of law, courts, and Jawyers in a number of primitive 
societies is described. The author contends that in mature societies, both ancient and 
modern, some parts of the law are predominantly instruments of social policy while 
others are predominantly logical orders, and that their inter-relation creates special prob- 
lems for legal sociology. Clarendon Law Series. $4.00 


The Crisis of the Aristocracy 1558-1641 


By LAWRENCE STONE, Princeton University. Providing a new interpretation 
of the long-term social changes leading up to the English civil war in 1642, Professor 
Stone argues that the fundamental shift during the period was not the rise (or fall) 
of the gentry, or the rise of a capitalist bourgeoisie, but rather the relative decline in 
the military power, financial resources, territorial possessions, self-confidence, prestige, 
and authority of the aristocracy. The author describea the total environment of this 
elite in its economic, ideological, cultural, educational and moral aspects, as the basis 
for analyzing the causes of the crisis, aa well as the changes in aspirations, behavior 
patterns and economics which paved the way for the post-Restoration recovery of the 
aristocracy. 37 appendices of statistics, index. 21 text figures. $16.80 


Oxford University Press / 417 Fifth Ave. / New York 10016 
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NEW TITLES 


university of california press * berkeley 94720 


$8 FALL 1965 


the uses of comparative sociclogy 

STANISLAV ANDRESKI. AD exercise in the comparative method of sociology -that is 
mainly concerned with the comparative method at work in the treatment of signifi- 
cant contemporary problems, The author demonstrates how comparative analysis can 
produce far-reaching theoretical conclusions which, apart from their intrinsic value, 
may be of importance in making political decisions, Among the subjects thus treated 
are the relationship of religion and capitalism, the social conditions of economic growth, 
race conflict, and the social bases and consequences of totalitarianism. $6.50 


they came to japan 

Compiled and annotated by micmexL cooprE, s.y. This volume brings together ex- 
.cerpts from the records of Europeans who visited Japan during the so-called Christian 
Century of that country—before the era of Japanese isolation from the Western world. 
It contains observations on many aspects of Japanese life—architecture, etiquette, the 
tea ceremony, dress, food, housing, weapons, art, literature, Buddhism and Shinto, to 
name a few—and the observers are allowed to speak for themselves. Their accounts, 
many of which have not been published before in English, illuminate European-Jap- 
anese relations in that period, and include scenes of dramatic intensity as well as 
frequent touches of humor. A publication of the Center for Japanese and Korean 
Studies. ; $8.50 


factional politics in an indian state 
The Congress Party in Uttar Pradesh. PauL R. Brass. A study in depth of the prob- 
lems facing the Indian National Congress in the state of Uttar Pradesh, during its 
transition from nationalist movement to political party. Basing his investigations on ' 
interviews with more than 200 political leaders, the author explores the impact of 
factional politics on the Congress’ continued ability to maintain itself in Uttar Pradesh. 
$6.00 

conquest of violence 
The Gandhian Philosophy of Confict. Revised Edition, with a new Author's Preface. 
JOAN V. BONDURANT, This first rigorous analysis of the Gandhian method explores the 
complex dynamics of the Gandhian technique of social action and formulates a phi- 
losophy of conflict bearing implications well beyond the Indian scene. “One of the 
most exciting political theory booxs in recent years . . ."—Pacific Affairs 

Cloth, $4.50; Paper, Cal 115, $1.75 


choiseul island social structure 


H. W. SCHEFFLER, A ground-breaxing social anthropological study of a society featur- 
ing “ambilineal” descent groups, this volume presents data pertaining to the formation 
and operation of such groups among the Melanesian peoples of Choiseul Island in 
the British Solomons. It analyzes these data within an “organizational” rather than 
a rigidly “structural” framework and draws careful distinctions between the normative 
and social transactional systems of Choiseul society. $7.00 
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READINGS IN 
CRIMINOLOGY AND PENOLOGY 


David Dressler, Editor 


This is a sociologically-oriented volume which focuses 
on theories of correction and treatment of crime and on 
. prevention programs. “A comprehensive and well selected 
anthology by an authority in this field ... balanced be- 
tween theory and case study, between professional liter- 
ature and essays designed for a broader audience,”-——Los 
Angeles Times Cloth $10.00; Paper $6.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
2960 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10027 


A Direct Examination of the Tensions 
and Problems Affecting the School Today 


THE SCHOOL IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 


by DAVID A. GOSLIN, Russell Sage Foundation 

This book deals directly and specifically with the problems and tensions affecting 
the American school system. Dr. Goslin provides a conceptual scheme that 
will make it easier for the reader to perceive the school in its orderly relation- 
ship to a rapidly changing society and thereby to gain some understanding of 
the social sources of current educational problems. Throughout the book, he 
suggests and shows examples of objective methods of attacking educational 
problems, making full use of our developing sciences of man. 


KEYSTONES OF EDUCATION SERIES 
1965, 173 pages, softbound: $1.75 
hardbound: $3.75 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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In preparation ... 


A SOCIOLOGY OF LANGUAGE 


` by JOYCE O. HERTZLER Professor Emeritus, University of Nebraska 
The most comprehensive study to date of the social, social psychologi- 
cal, and cultural functiors of lan e. Professor Hertzler brings 
together previously unrelated historical, sociological, anthropological, 
and ps logical data in a new theoretical synthesis, enriching his 
analysis of language and ciety with extensive empirical and illustra- 


r 


tive mai 
November 1965; 544 pages; $8.95 


SOCIETY An Introduction to Sociology 

by ELY CHINOY, Smith College 

430 pages; 21 tables; 6 figures; 31 photographs; $6.95 

TEST QUESTIONS, prepad by Leo Chall of Brooklyn College, is 
available to accompany SOLIETY. 


RANDOM HOUSE STUDIES IN SOCIOLOGY 
A distinguished seriea of original works in paperbound editions 


Just published . . . 

MARRIAGE, FAMILY, AND SOCIETY A Reader 

Edited by HYMAN RODMAN, Merrill-Palmer Institute S926; $2.95 
SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS AND RESEARCH Acquisition, 
Analysis, and Interpretation of Social Information by RALPH THOM- 


LINSON, California State College at Los Angeles SS27; $1.95 


Recently published... 

RACE RELATIONS IN TRANSITION The Segregation Crisis in 
the South by JAMES W. VANDER ZANDEN, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity SS25; $1.65 

DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR A Redefinition of the Problem by JOHN 
M. MARTIN and JOSEPH P. FITZPATRICK, both of Fordham Uni- 
versity S824; $1.95 

SOCIOLOGY AND CONTEMPORARY EDUCATION Edited by 
CHARLES H. PAGE, Princeton University S828; $1.95 

THEY AND WE Racial and Ethnic Relations in the United States 
by PETER L ROSE, Smith College S$S22; $1.95 


In preparation... AN OUTLINE OF SOCIAL MOVEMENTS by 
WILLIAM BRUCE CAMERON, The University of South Florida 
Spring 1966 

For further informatior, write to 


RANDOM HOUSE The College Department 
501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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Just published . . . 


SMALL GROUPS Studies in Social Interaction 
Second Edition, Revised 

Edited by A. PAUL HARE, Haverford College 
EDGAR F. BORGATTA, University of Wisconsin 
and ROBERT F. BALES, Harvard University 


The new material in this revised edition incorporates the substartial 
advances in method and conceptualization made in the field of small- 
group research over the last decade. While many of the articles 
selected for the first edition have proved durable and are carried 
over into the new volume, this new edition has been greatly expanded 
and now includes many new selections which reflect the maturity of 
the subject of small groups and provides a representative selection 
of both theory and eeth. 


1965; 728 pages; $7.95 


Recently published ... 


SOCIOLOGY The Study of Human Relations 
Second Edition, Revised 
by ARNOLD ROSE, University of Minnesota 
A superior text in scope, style, and format. Provides a solid profes- 
sional introduction to the field, and will be stimulating and challeng- 
ing to good students. 
1965; 735 pages; $8.00 —William H. Harlan, Ohio University 
A TEACHER’S MANUAL, prepared by Arnold M. Rose and Caroline 


B. Rose, is now available to accompany SOCIOLOGY: The Study of 
Human Relations. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 

A Sociological Interpretation 

by ROBIN M. WILLIAMS, JR., Cornell University 
Second Edition; 570 pages; $5.50 


For further information, write to 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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For college courses s*++++seeserereses 


HUMAN INTERACTION: An In:roduction to ‘Sociclogy 


Glenn M. Vernon, University of Maine. Instructor's Supp ement available. 1965. 
416 pp. illus. $7.50 l 


ANTHROPOLOGY —An Introduction 


Lowell D. Holmes, Wichita State Univorsity. 1965. 383 pp., illus. $6.50 


SOCIOLOGY —A Systematic Approach 


James W. Vander Candon The Ohio State University. nstructor's Supplemen 
available. 1965. 508 pp. $7.50 


AMERICAN MINORITY RELATIONS 


The Sociology of Race and Ethnic Groups , 
James W. Vander Zanden, The Ohio State University. Instructor's Supplement 
available. 1963. 470 pp. $7.00 


THE FAMILY: As Process and Institution 


Clifford Kirkpatrick, Indiana University. 2nd Ed., 1961 705 PP. illus. $7.50 


CRIMINOLOGY 


Robert G. Caldwell, University of lowa. 2nd Ed., 196E. 774 pp. $8.00 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
An Introduction to the Study of Human Relations 


S. Stanfeld Sargent, V. A., Phoenix, Arizona; and Robert C. Williamson, 
Meo University. Instructor's Supplerient available, 21d Ed:, 1958. 649 PPs 
illus. $7.00 f 


THE COMMUNITY 


An Introduction to a Social System - 
Irwin T. Sanders, Tho Ford Faundatien:: 1958, 431 ppn illus. $6.50 


MARRIAGE ANALYSIS 
Foundations for Successful Family Life 
Harold T. Christensen, Purdue University. 2nd Ed., 1958, 645 PP illus. $6.50 


The Ronald Press Company | 


EEG EEE E LS Fast 26% Street / New York, NY 
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New and Recent 





NEW CAREERS FOR THE POOR 


The Nonprofessional in Human Service 

by ARTHUR PEARL, University of Oregon, and FRANK RIESSMAN, Albert Einstein 

College of Medicine 

In practical, non-utopian terms, this hook demonstrates how four to six million 

careers—not merely jobs—can be developed in social work, teaching, recreation, 

and health services. “This book deserves the attention of everyone concerned 

with remedying the blight of poverty and unemployment.”—Charles C. Killings- 

worth, Projeisor of Labor and Industrial Relations, Michigan State University 
$5.95 


POVERTY AS A PUBLIC ISSUE 
Edited, with an Introduction by BEN B. SELIGMAN, Professor of Economics and 
Director, Labor Relations and Research Center, University of Massachusetts 
Foreword by Gunnar Myrdal. Fourteen experts, each writing in his field of 
jalization, consider aspects of poverty and the anti-poverty pee in the 
nited States. Each chapter examines a particular aspect of this problem. 
Special attention is given to environment of Appalachia, the Administration’s 
War on Poverty, and the working poor $5.95 


ASPECTS OF SCIENTIFIC EXPLANATION 


And Other Essays in the Philesophy of Social Science 

by CARL G. HEMPEL 

Written by one of the world’s most, noted philosophers of science, the twelve 
essays presented in this volume shed new light on four basic areas in the phi- 
losophy of science: confirmation, induction and rational belief; conceptions of 
cognitive significance; structure and function of scientific concepts and theories; - 
and scientific explanation. $12.50 


ON THE SHOULDERS OF GLANTS 


A Shandean Postscript 
by ROBERT K. MERTON 
In tracking down the epigram attributed to Isaac Newton—‘If I have seen 
farther, it is by standing on the shoulders of giants”’—Dr. Merton has provided 
an altogether unique blend of wisdom and wit that is part parody and part his- 
tory of ideas. “A romp, a frolic, a frisk, a ball—an impossible, mad excursion 
into scholarship and round about and out again, I laughed all the way through 
and often I laughed out loud.”-—From the foreword by Catherine Drinker Bowen. 
“It is one of the most astoundingly learned, most universal and far reachin 
most whimsical and suggestive books I have ever read)... delightfully 
written . . .”—Henri Peyre $5.95 
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THE URBAN SCENE: 


Studies in Human Ecology crd Demograzhy 

by LEO F. SCHNORE, University of F consin 

In six major sections containing twenty chapters, this work provides a sound 
empirical basis for the study of urkaa sociology, and explores the entire spec- 
trum of those problems seemingly inkecent to cur metrcpolitan centers, The scope 
and limits of human ecology and demography are aulia ined, and the emergence 
of metropolitan communities in America traced. 7.95 


HUMAN DIVERSITY 


The Nature and Significance cf Differences Among Men 

by KENNETH MATHER, University of Birmingham 

Human diversity is here examined ia all its aspects. Professor Mather looks at 
its various causes—environmental, zenetical, and social—to see how they act 
and interact. This is a study addressed to all those who seek a better under- 
standing of human differences and their importance to our populations an 
societies. $5.95 


APPLIED SOCIOLOGY 


Opportunities and Problems 

Edited by ALVIN W. GOULDNER, F estington University, 5t. Louis and S, M. MILLER, 
Syracuse University Š 

Thirty-five papers show how the prirciples, methods, research techniques, and 
results of sociology can be utilized ky industry, labor, government, international 
organizations, and the law. Seven ker sections include: case studies in applied 
social science, criminology and delrquency, the community, the family, and 
‘applied sociology and public policy. $7.95 


METHOD AND MEASUREMENT IN SOCIOLOGY 

by AARON V. CICOUREL, University cf California, Riverside 

The author raises the vital question of -vhether the existing mathematical measure- 
ment systems are appropriate for the handling of socielogical variables. “... a 
significant effort in making sociologists systematically concerned about the 
theoretical assumptions of the desigu of their research ... a most rewarding 
reading experience.”——The Annals 3} the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science $6.95 


Availabe iom aon THE FREE PRESS APIE company 
*60 Fifth Averue, New York 10011 
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Shift Work: 
The Social, Psychological, 
and Physical Consequences 


By PAUL E. Mott, FLoyp C. MANN, 

QUIN McLOUGAHLIN, and 

DONALD P. WARWICK 

The authors examine the effect of job e 
on the worker’s life as husband, father, rela- 
tive, and friend. They compare the adjust- 
ment patterns for afternoon, night, and rota- 
tion shift workers to those of day warkers. 
They also discuss the effect a shift warker’s 
hours have on his estimate of himself and his 
view of the world, and having analyzed the 
negative consequences of shift work, they sug- 
gest possible remedies. 


358 pages $8.50 





The Dropout: 
Causes and Cures 


By Luctus F. CERVANTES 

In this imaginative book the 
dropout speaks for himself. His 
views are compared with those 
of a high-school graduate hav- 
ing the same LQ. and similar 
social and economic back- 
ground. We learn how these 
young people feel about their 
families, friends, and teachers. 
We also gain insight into many 
of their basic emotions and at- 
titudes, Reading this book is an 
important step toward solving 
the problem of the dropout. 


252 pages $5.95 
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The Journal of 


contlict 


SOLUTION 





A quarterly for research 
related to war and peace 


SEPTEMBER 1965 ISSUE (IX, 8): 
The international system: bipolar or multibloc? 


Technological change and stable deterrence ...... 
Public opinion and the outbreak of war ........... 


Other articles; gaming section; book reviews 


$8.00 year for institutions; $7.00 year for individuals; $3.00 per issue 


Published by The Center for Research on Conflict Resolution 


The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 
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A Mathatron digital computer 
for statistics costs $5,990 complete... 
; - -except for one digit 


Your fides finger. Same peonie use the third finger. That’s all 
right. Tap in the problem, digit by digit, symbol by symbol, just as 
if you were writing it out. 

Of course, the Mathatran can’t do everything. But it solves 
problems in moving averages,sample mean and variance, stard- 
ard deviation, variance about an assumed mean, linear least 
squares, linear correlation-‘multiple linear regressions, fitting 
polynomials by .least ‘squares, chi-square goodness: of fit, ‘chi- 
square contingency tables,-T- test of sample means, analysis of 


-variances and others. ThatS quite a bit for a machine iee the 


size of your typewriter. 

‘If you already have a big computer, consider this: so do 86% 
of our existing Mathatron-o-wners. But they can’t stand the time 
lag, or the hourly rate, or the gaff. If you're using a calculator, how 
would you like to multiply ycur productive time by about ten? 

Find out how simple ana versatie a Se aa a digital — 
computer can be. : 


MATHATRONICS, INC. 


257 Crescent Street, Waltham: Massachusetts 02154 (617) 894-0835 
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SCIENCE AND SOCIETY: A Collection of Readings 


Edited by NORMAN KAPLAN ¢ George Washington University 
The readings give an overview of science and scientists in relation to soclety arid govern- 
ment. Each selection examines current and foreseeable problems in the relationship ‘of 
stience to society: trends in intematlonal cooperation, the establishment of ‘scientific 


capability in underdeveloped countries, development of national science policies, and the 
changing role of universities, 


1965 + c¢.600 pages + No..6692 


RELIGION AND SOCIETY IN TENSION 


CHARLES Y. GLOCK and RODNEY STARK «+ University of California, Berkeley 
This analysis of religion and soctety highlights the growing tension between religious 
perspectives and others as they compete to influence contemporary life. It pointy to dilem- 
mas which religion must solve in order to play an important part in future society, It examines 


the role of religion in relation to social change and in contrast with humanistic perspectives 
of physical and social sciences, 


1965.. 331 pages » No. 6691: 


AMERICAN CITIES: 
THEIR SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


JEFFREY K. HADDEN « Purdue University N 
EDGAR F. BORGATTA « Unlverslty of Wisconsin 


Develops concepts to aid in the description and representation of significant social char- 
acteristics of urban environment, Sets up a focal point for studying the relationship of 
human organisms to their environment, 


1965 « 204pages + No. 6689 


WORKBOOK FOR THE STUDY OF 
SOCIAL INTERACTION PROCESSES 


EDGAR F. BORGATTA and BETTY CROWTHER • University of Wisconsin 


Introduces the kinds of measurements used in direct study of. social behavior and the 
-procedures relevant to the study of social structure and social organization, Supplements 
courses which stress ‘description and measurement of persons and of social interaction. 
Includes samples of observation protocols and blank scoring sheets. 


1965 + 144pages + No.6372 + $2.95 paper 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
College Department e Box 7600 » Chicago, Illinois 60680 


e 
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HANDBOOK OF ORGANIZATIONS 
Edited by JAMES G. MARCH e University of California, Irvine 


Emphasizes contemporary organization theory and covers thé entire field of 
organizations with, a thoroughress and wide range of viewpoints not previously 
available. Articles were written especially for this volume by authorities who drew 
together social science research on all types of organizations. 


Contributors to the HANDBOOK OF ORGANIZATIONS are: 


Dorwin Cartwright, Influence, Leadership, Control 
Donald W. Taylor, Decision Making and Problem Solving. 
Robert T. Golembiewski, Small Groups and Large Organizations 
Arthur Stinchcombe, Sociai Structure and Organizations - 
Karl S. Weick, Laboratory Experimentation with Organizations 
W. Richard Scott, Field Methods in the Study of Organizations 
Kalman J. Cohen and Richard M. Cyert, Simulation of Organizational 
- Behavior 
William H. Starbuck, Mathematicals and Organization Theory - 
Joseph L` Massie, Managentent Theory 
Thomas Marschak, Economic Theories of Organization 
William H. Starbuck, Organizational Growth and Development 
Harold Guetzkow, Communications in Organizations 
Abraham Zaleznik, Interpersonal Relations in Organizations 
Julian Feldman and Herschel Kanter, Organizational Decision Making 
Amitai Etzioni, Organizational Control Structure 
Stanley H. Udy, Jr., The Comparative Analysis of Organizations 
Arnold S. Tannenbaum, Unions 
Joseph A. Schlesinger, Political Parties 
Robert L. Peabody and Francis E. Rourke, Public Bureaucracies 
Kurt Lang, Millfary Organizations 
Vernon K, Dibble, The Organization of Traditional Authority: English 
County Government, 1555-1640 
Chariés Perrow, Hospitals: Technology, Structure, and Goals 
Charles E. Bidwell, The School as a Formal Organization 
Donald R, Cressey, Prison Organizations 
William R. Dill, Business Organizations 
Hetbert A. Shepard, Changing Interpersonal and Intergroup Relationships 
in Organizations ; 
Harold J. Leavitt, Applied Organizational Change in Industry 
Chadwick J. Haberstrob, Organization Design and Systems Analysis 


Spring 1965 » 1200 pages » $20.00 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
College Department » Box 7600''» Chicago; Illinois 60680 
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EE SOCIALIZATION 


ROBERTA SIGEL, Special Editor 


. Leading political scientists analyze the role played by political 
socialization and the maintenance of the governmental system. 
(Volume 361, September 1965) 


PAPERBOUND, $2.50 * PRICE TO MEMBERS, 
$2.00 ° THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLIT- 
ICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE + 3937 CHESTNUT 
ST., PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, 19104 


Urbanization in West Africa 
A Review of Current Literature ` 
by Ruth P. Simms 


The author of this bibliographic survey dicisa the literature of urbanization, 
population change, social change, and applied urban policy in West Africa. In 
addition, she describes specific methods and techniques used in urban research, 
Over 200 sources in the text are keyed to an extensive Annotated Bibliography. 
An essential tool for Africanists, demographers, and students of urban social 
change. 109 pages paper, $2.95 


Christian Missions in Nigeria, 1841-1891 
The Making of a New Elite 
gis J. F, ew Ajayi 

opps contribution to the study of African history, Professor Ajayi sur- 
veys alte work of missionary groups. These groups have figured in the education 
of the Nigerian elite which became important in the nationalist movement. In 
this respect, he makes a detailed study of the Ogboni and Egbo societies as 
politico-religious institutions. J. F. ‘Ade Ajayi is Professor and Dean of Arts at 
the University of Ibadan, Nigeria. $6.50 


Northwestern University Press 
Evanston, Illinois ; 
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In the fali, our thoughts turn fo the cold, hard winter that 
lies ahead. These books will warm the cockles of your heart, 


ALCOHOL -AND THE JEWS 
By Charles R. Snyder, This study rélates drinking’ behavior to variations. in such basic 
cultural phenomena as social class, generation; ‘arid “religious practices.’ ‘Cloth, $3.00 


. ALCOHOL IN ITALIAN CULTURE 
By Giorgio Lolli, Emidio Seriami, Grace M: Caldas and Pierpaolo Luzzatto-Fe 
Tor declan: drinking ie part of ee for wine ‘ii food. To. the na ‘that’ vie de. 


scendants of Italians in Am ae tural: traditions,. is at least partly 
responsible for the relative ihre of ee aisle í Cloth; ‘$4.00 


THE DISEASE CONCEPT OF ALCOHOLISM 
By E, M. Jellinek. This survey explores the development of attitidds tdward alco- 
-as a disease; analyzes the zcientific approaches’ to the problem; and, finally, 
reviews beliefs and, attitudes -in -different segments ‘of.,countries around. the, world. 


Cloth, $6.00 
DRINKING AMONG TEEN-AGERS 


i By George L. Maddox and Bevəde C. McCall. This volume. is the first major nudy 
to clarify the process whereb deinxing or. abstaining becomes ‘an integral part of the 
behavior of the American ado. ‘Cloth, $6.00 


DRINKING AND INTOXICATION Selected Readings in Social Attitudes’ and. Controls 


_ Edited by Raymond G. MeCanay, Deoking ractices have: their ‘roots in. whole cul- 
ture, and controls are likely to emerge onl: “consent of the groupas a'w. i The 
selections in this volume suggest ee By toe restrictions ‘have: been applied 

past, some with success, other fu \B-1L Paper,, rre 


DRINKING IN FRENCH CULTURE 

By Roland Sadoun, Giorgio Lolli, and Milton Silverman. This. book icts the 
drinking patterns of the entire French population from childhood. through a nlthood, 
and the drinking habits of French alzoholics. Cloth, $6.00. 


PRIMITIVE DRINKING: A Study of the Uses. and Functions. of. Alcohol: in 
Preliterate Societies 


“By Chandler Washburne. Professor Washburne has -culled much: fascinating’ informa- 
tion on the drinking practices of 16 preliterate tribes in different parts of the world. 


Cloth, $6.00: 
REVOLVING DOOR 


By David J. Pittman and C. Wayne. Gordon.. The ethers pave 30 Serie tee to describe 
and understand chronic police case inebriates whose paths lead to S . and the 


penitentiary. fo ‘Cloth, $4.00 


. THE SOBER ALCOHOLIC: An Crganizational Analysis of Alcoholics Anonymous. 


By Irving Peter Gellman. The unconventional character of A.A. presents us ‘with 
an opportunity to examine the nature of deviancy and social control in an organization: 
composed exclusively of social deviants. It examines also the: unique characteristics of: 
A.A. which contribute to its rehab-litative program. Cloth, $5.00 


Available from your bookdealer or the publisher 
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RUSSIA AND THE CHOLERA, 
1823-1832 ; 
By Roderick E. McGrew 


An absorbing account of the responses of the Russian govern- 
ment and people to the first great cholera plague of 1830-1832, 
and an examination of the cultural and political aspects of 
Russian society which were revealed by the episode. 


[240 pages] 3 maps $6.00 


PATHWAYS TO PARLIAMENT: 
CANDIDATE SELECTION IN 
BRITAIN 


By Austin Ranney 


An exploration of the fascinating and devious ways by which 
the British political parties select their Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives. Professor Ranney offers a precise analysis of the 
British scene based on the application of modern behavioral 
research methods. 


314 pages $6.50 


KINGDOMS OF THE SAVANNA: 
A HISTORY OF STATES IN 
CENTRAL AFRICA BEFORE THE 
COLONIAL PERIOD 


By Jan Vansina 


The author, a leading exponent of the value of oral tradition 
in history, has exhaustively utilized oral sources, and archaeo- 
logical, anthropological and linguistic evidence as well as 
written records to write the first true political history of Cen- 
tral Africa written from the point of view of the African in 
his own country. 

[304 pages] 14 maps $6.75 
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NEW DOUBLEDAY 
Ç ANCHOR BOOKS o. 


THE FIRST NAME IN QUALITY PAPER3ACK PUBLISHING 





ABUNDANCE FOR WHAT? 

And Other Essays 

by David Riesman 

The new book by the author of The Lonely Crowd ranges m in subject from the Cold War to the 

cocktail party, from Veblen and Tocqueville to the of contemporary college students. 
“[It] penetrates more Wrinta seve crectal protien oF b both the present and the future 

fre ous single recent volume, It is as close to. casential’ as a book can bo,.”—-Washington 

THE BERKELEY STUDENT REVOLT 

Facts and Interpretations 


Edited by Seymour Martin Lipset and Sheldon S. Wolin 


p scien from Berkeley, ag-eement over the meaning of the 
Bere cst anid cheanen opinions from participants, faculty m ers and outside 
lus a detailed chronology and e sampling of tho panies 
oot oy Dots cide ‘An Anchor Original. 


CHILD OF TWO WORLDS 
A Kikuyu’s Story 
by R. Mugo Gatheru; Introduction by St. Clar Drake 


Thr absorbing autobi of a young Ker Kenyan who was Eilsed m tribal Atilos dnd educated 

in urban america orn that a that (Mr Aaa a dea e mo readable 
can give- a led accom more 

and Manchester 

Guardian. ing, ghan 


THE SEARCH FOR JEWISH IDENTITY IN AMERICA 
by Stuart E. Rosenberg 


This analysis of the American Jayish community, from colonial times to the presen t, examine 
WA gich, American history, religi society were brough ear on Jewish 
stitutio ihe constant tension beween ethic 


institutions, focussing -cultural awareness and soli 
faith (“Jewishiness” esi n yadai). Originally published as “America Is Diferent.” 1.25 





DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Garden City, New York 
including LADLaw BRoruers, River Forest, Illinois, 
publishers of P extbooks for elementary and secondary 
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EDWIN L. SUTHERLAND AND DONALD R. CRESSEY 


PRINCIPLES OF CRIMINOLOGY, Sixth Edition 

The classic in the field for thirty-five years. "On the whole this is one of the 

most comprehensive analyses of crime and delinquency available.” 
—Sociology and Social Research 

646 Pages i $6.95 


RUTH SHONLE CAYAN 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY l 
A finely balanced presentation of delinquent behavior from the social-psy- 
chological point of view. ”. .. one of the best recent textbooks on delinquency 
. ». a distinct contribution to the subject." 

—Sociology and Social Research 
384 Pages $7.00 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 

READINGS IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

Thirty-six selections focus on the sociological aspects of juvenile delinquency 
covering theories, individual factors, family and school influences, behavior 
patterns, prevention, correction, police and courts. 

480 Pages Paperbound $3.50 


ELIZABETH FERGUSON 
SOCIAL WORK: An Introduction 
Especially suited for the student who wishes to explore the exceptional op- 
portunities and rewards to be found in the field of social work today. "... re- 
freshingly non-technical, very readable, contains a wealth of information 
... and affords a comprehensive coverage of the field." 

—Public Welfare 


672 Pages $6.00 


JAMES A. QUINN 

SOCIOLOGY: A Systematic Analysis 

A concise introductory text presenting an eclectic survey of the field. 

", .. highly descriptive, factual, and explanatory. There is relatively little 

theorizing—no more than is necessary io set forth the basic principles.” 
—American Sociological Review 

448 Pages i $6.50 


( Lippincott | 





_ College Department, E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia,.Pa., 19105 
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J. RICHARD UDRY i 


THE SOCIAL CONTEXT OF MARRIAGE 
A systematic and analytic approach to the study of heterosexual interaction 
during courtship and marriage in contemporary American society. Recent 
behavioral research findings are clarified and Froshly interpreted. 


550 Pages January 


STUART A. QUEEN, ROBERT W. HABENSTEIN, JOHN B. ADAMS 

THE FAMILY IN VARIOUS CULTURES 

Surveys family systems in twelve cultural and historical settings throughout 
the world. Toda, Hopi, Baganda, pre-ravolutionary Chinese and kibbutz 
are among the systems covered. a i 
320 Pages Paporkound $1.85 


JAMES K. SKIPPER, JR, AND ROBERT C. LEONARD i 

SOCIAL INTERACTION AND PATIENT CARE i 
Thirty-five readings representing the latest résearch in psychosocial aspects 
of the care of hospital patients. A multidisciplinary approach which focuses 
social science concepts on the interaction of patients, nurses, physicians and 
other health workers, 

399 Pages . Paperbound $3.90 


DONALD W. CALHOUN, ARTHUR NAFTALIN, BENJAMIN NELSON, MULFORD Q. 
SIBLEY, ANDREAS PAPANDREOU i 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE, Third Edition 
An unusually imaginative collection of readings for courses in Social Science, 
General Education, and Introductory Sociology. 


Instructor's Manual available. 
1182 Pages $8.50 


ROBERT W. SUTHERLAND, JULIAN L. WOODWARD, . MILTON A, MAXWELL 


INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY, Sixth Edition 

A distinguished text which has long generated strong student interest. ‘This 
most recent edition features extensive changes in content and conceptual 
approach. 

Instructor's Manual available. 

400 Pages $6.50 


Lippincott , 





College Department, E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa., [9105 
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INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL 


A quarterly review published by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Latest Issue: Vol. XVII, No. 1, 1965 


BIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF RACE 

Contributors: Jean Hiernaux, Nigel Barnicot, Jean Benoist, Tadeusz 
Bielicki, V. V. Bunak, Carleton S. Coon, G. F. Debetz, A. G. de Diaz Ungria, 
Frank B. Livingston and James N. Spubler, Ernst Mayr, Ramkrishna 
Mukherjee, Bernard Rensch, Y. Y. Roguinsky, Francisco M. Salzano, George 
Gaylord Simpson, Alf Sommerer James N. Spuhler, Joseph S. Wiener, V. P. 
Yakimov 


Annual subscriptions: $7.00 Single issue: $2.00 


Jast published: 

UNESCO HANDBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES 

Detailed information on exchanges of material and personnel is contained 
in this pioneering work, covering 272 international organizations and more 
than 5,000 institutions in 126 countries. Gives details on social s science ex- 
change activities. — 


861 pages $12.00 
INTERNATIONAL REPERTORY OF SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH CEN- 
TERS Outside the U.S.A, 


Lists sociological research centers in 61 countries throughout the world, in- 
cluding names and addresses of the centers themselves, their administrators, 
publications, finances and peniacs regarding recent or current research. 


125 pages -~ $1.25 


Order from: 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 
317 East 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 10016 


. 
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Aspects of the Analysis of Family Structure 


. By ANSLEY J. COALE, LLOYD A. FALLERS, MARION J. LEVY, jr, 
DAVID M. SCHNEIDER, anë SILVAN 8. TOMKINS. An introductory 
essay by Professor Levy offers a theoretical analysis of family structure, 
which gives impetus to the rest of the studies: a demographic model 
by Coale in support of Levy's theories and critical essays by three social 
scientists. ` 240 pages. $6.00 


The Ecological Perspective on 
Human Affairs 


With Special Reference to International Politics 


By HAROLD AND MARGARET SPROUT. This work emphasizes the 
pervasiveness of environmental concepts and theories in all approaches 
to the study of human affaks. Focussing primarily on aspects of inter- 
national politics, the Sprou-s have attempted to examine critically all 
known modes of expressing man-milieu zelationships and to exemplify 
the utilities and limitatioms of the concepts and theories examined. 

250 pages. $5.50 


The Social Structure of Revolutionary 
America 


By JACKSON TURNER MAIN. This is an attempt to define the 
structure of society in revclutionary America in the quarter of a cen- 
tary between 1763 and 1783. “Will be extremely useful to all students 
of the history of early America and of American society. Copious new 
and significant data are presented, embodying immense research,”— 
David Potter. 325 pages. $6.50 


Princeton University Press 
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Sociology Texts from Macmillan 


COSER AND ROSENBERG/SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY: 


A Book of Readings, Second Edition 
Edited by Lewis A. Ooser, Brandeis University, and Bernard Rosenberg, 
The City Collegea of the Olty University of New York 
A selective introduction to those theoretical ideas which form the basta 
of contemporary gociology encompassing the nineteenth century to the 
present. Here are readings from past and present thinkers who haye been 


O64, 688 pages, $8.50 


PETERSEN/POPULATION 


19 872 pages, 


enue GERVER. AND HOWTON/MASS SOCIETY IN 


Soclal Problems and Soclal Pathology l Es 
Bdtted by Bernard Rosenberg, City College af the Oity University of New 
York; Israel Gerver, U.S. Dept. cf Health, Hducation and Welfare, Wel- 
are Administration: and F. Wiliam Howton, Otty College of the Ctty 

niverstiy of New York 

vivid and absorbing description of the pressure of soclal ills on man, 
accompanied by a al-sctentific analysis of them. This book offers dis- 
pasmtonate appraisals of efforts to alleviate social problems and presenta 
a for relating ges cf problems to corresponding of 
solutions, Although p & collection of readings, this book not 
meant to be used only as a supplement. The selections have been carefully 
chosen for their relationship each other; the book has a deltberate 
pedagogical dengn, There are sixty-four selections, thirteen of which are 
published here for the first time. 1964, 668 pages, $7.95 


VALDES AND DEAN/SOCIOLOGY iN USE: 


Selected Readings for the Introductory Course 
Bdited by Donald M. Valdes and Dwight G. Dean, both of Denison Unwer- 


att: ee 
This collection of provocative readings shows be, g atadents the X% 
relevance of soc oloR7 to contemporary human affairs and indicates its 
practical uses in solving, problema of many kinds in business, politics, 
religion, medicine, ete. The readings reveal how soclology and occasions 
for ita application intrude into everyone's life and how organisations or 
individu utilising sociological concepts or principles can unđerstend 
and resolve problems. A complete topical index is Included to correlate 
readings with introductory texts and an explanatory, editorial {ntroduction 
is provided each group of readings. 1965, 612 pages, paper, $8.95 


SHIBUTANI AND KWAN/ETHNIC STRATIFICATION 


Tamotsu Shidbutant, hitb ded of California, Santa Barbara, and Kian & 

. Kwan, Ohio University (with oontributione by R. H. bultignseter, ae 
Untwersity of California, Santa Barbara) ee 
“. .. the book I have long looked for on multi-ethnic societies. Com gon 

ves it its inward frame. The concepts used apply to any soclety, but 

o authors take care to document well any society or ethnic group to Be 
which they refer, Historical depth and newasiness are there, and th 8 
enlivened by good writing.”—-Dr. Everett O. Hughes, Brandeis Universtiy £3 
Intended for courses on ethnic relations or minorities, this basic text #3 
contains a vast body of literature unified under a new and stimulating $ 
conceptual scheme, It is a comparative study of the contact of peoples & 
throughout the world in different periods of history. The authors sketch a 
comprehensive theory of inter-ethnic contacts and conflicts through which 
diverse and seemingly unrelated episodes are shown to be manifestations 
of the same recurrent social process, 1965, 672 pages, $7.05 


Write to The Faoulty Service Desk for ecamination coptes 


* 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 
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outstanding sociology books fror. Wiley... 


ELEMENTARY APPLIED STATISTICS: 
For Students in Behavioral Science 


By Linton C. Freeman, Syracuse University. Departing from the standard em- 
phasis on mathematical derivation or computation, Freeman stresses the reasoning 
behind statistical usage. ‘The main themes are the nature of the problem under study 
and the form of the data on hand; the logic of statistical relationships is heavily 
emphasized. 298 pages. $6.95. 


RELIGION, CULTURE AND SOCIETY 
Edited by Lovis Scunzwer, University of Ilinois. Using a strong comparative 
approach, this reader discusses the functional analysis of religion, religion as culture, 
religion and society, and the religious scene in the United States. 663 pages. $9.95. 


WORK AND MENTAL ILLNESS 


By Ozz G. Snamons, University of Colorado. Using eight case studies, Simmons 
discusses how mental patients managed at work both before and after aa got sick. 
Approx. 288 pages. Prob. $6.95. 


A SYSTEMS ANALYSIS OF POLITICAL LIFE 


By Davm Easton, University of Chicago. In this long-awaited book, Easton sets 
forth fundamental categories appropriate to a new zeneral theory of political inter- 
action. 507 pages. $8.95. 


ESSAYS ON COMPARATIVE INSTITUTIONS 


By S. N. E:sunsrapr, The Hebrew University, Essays encompassing both fully 
structured and organized institutions and the bebavioral processes and personal 
attitudes related to them. 376 pages. $7.95. 


you will also be interested in . 


OULTURE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION, by rutu tanves of McMaster University 
G 330 Bia $7.95). The Second Edition of INTRODUCTION OF THE FOUNDA- 

F MATHEMATICS, by raymonp 1, wiser of the University of Michigan 
E i ee $8.00). SURVEY SAMPLING, by 1x xisu of the University of Mich- 
igan (643 5 Paget fro 2), The readings in Histortal Sociology contained in NEW 
PERSPHOTIVES ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, edited by yerrry xapLow 
of Columbia hape ( 354 pages. Paper: Prob. $3.95. Cloth: Prob. $6.95). SEX AND 
BEHAVIOR, FRANK A, BEACH of the Jniversity of California, Berkel 
(529 pages. $o. P YAN INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL LEARNING 
THEO by RICHARD C. ATKINSON, GORDON H. BOWEL, and EDWARD J. CROTHERS, all of 
Stanford University. (429 pages. $9.95). 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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WAX AND GOLD 

Tradition and Innovation in Ethiopian Culture 

By DONALD N. LEVINE 
Modern sociological and psychological techniques aid the author as 
he attempts to answer the following questions: What is the nature of 
the traditional culture of the dominant ethnic group, the Amhara, 
and what are its enduring values? What aspects of modern culture 
interest this society? How has tradition both facilitated and ham- 


pered Ethiopian efforts to modernize? 
; $92 pages, ilustrations $10.00 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN GHANA 

By PHILIP FOSTER 
The results of a direct fleld siudy help the author to assess the prob- 
lems of educational development in a semimodernized country. This 
volume includes a detailed survey of secondary-school pupi ; their 
social and ethnic Dain arr their vocational aspirations, and the 
education and occu of their parents. 448 pages $7.50 


APOSTLES OF THE SELF-MADE MAN 


By JOHN G. OAWELTI 


Depicts the cipal figures—from Franklin ar Person to Horatio 
Alger ee ale Carnegie—who exemplify this can dream. 
cane ti shows how concepts have chan from belie in in success 
verdes the practice of worthy Protestant virtues to banger through 
pall ion in the “Rat Race.” He cites vast numbers of literary 


Le th good and bad, to illustrate his theme. 
804 pages $6.95 


ON THE NATURE OF MAN 


Edited i JOHN R. PLATT 


of these essays, based on a series of lectures presented 

The 8 b Universi eraty of ao in the spring of 1965, is to initiate new 

discussion on man’s p the universe, and his biological, intellec- 

and social ge r plaen n t Each essay concentrates on one par- 
facet of problem ánd its relation to the whole. 

Details to be announced 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago/London 
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CLAN, CASTE, AND CLUB 
FRANCIS L. K. HSU, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
From the opening chapter—"The present book is an attempt to 
outline a hypothesis on the basic nature of the Hindu way of life. 
The hypothesis is that. Hindus ara guided by a supernatural-centered 
wa of Tite, as contrasted with the Chinese situation-centered way 


of life on the one hand and the American individual-centered way 
of life on the other.” 335 pp. $7.95 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY | 
_ OF JEAN PIAGET 

JOHN H. FLAVELL, UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
This book offers a detailed and integrated summary of the work of 
the Swiss child prenie ist, Jean Piaget. The account includes a 
resentation of Piaget's theoret cal systems—the concepts of assimi- 
ation and accommodation, grouping, equilibrium, etc.—and their 
various roles within his scheme of developmental stages. It also 
includes brief pel of Fis many experiments on intellectual 
and perceptual development. The book then offers a critical evalua- 
tion, both methodologically and in the light of related research by 
others, of Piaget's system and work. 472 pp. $8.75 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING PAPERBACK BOOKS 


ANVIL BOOKS 
EDITOR: LOUIS L SNYDER 
Logan: THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES, Rev. Ed. #19 
Kraus: IMMIGRATION AND THE PATTERN í 


OF UNITED STATES SOCIETY l #88 

. INSIGHT BOOKS 
Fitts: THE EXPERIENCE OF PSYCHOTHERAPY #28 
Sutherland: UNDERSTANDING MENTAL HEALTH #2 


NEW PERSFECTIVE BOOKS 
Jacob: POLICY AND BUREAUCRACY 


Sharabi: NATIONALISM AND: REVOLUTION 
IN THE ARAB WORLD ; 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 
120 ALEXANDER STREET : : PRINCETON, N.J. 08540 
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S$ TECHNIQUES OF DEMOGRAPHY TO MAJOR 
SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF THEORY, 
RESEARCH AND POLICY 


SOCIAL CHANGE IN ISRAEL 
by JUDAH MATRAS, The Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


A highly original study of change in social structure and ideologies among 
the old and new populations in Israel, in terms of population size, 
distributional characteristics and participation in the political, educa- 
tional, economic, religious and family spheres. The most important 
source of social change—the spectacular growth of the Jewish pop- 
ulation since 1948—is analyzed, with particular emphasis on the shift 
of geographical and cultural origins from European to Asian, African 
and Middle Eastern immigrants. ` 


“Dr. Matras takes an important methodological step forward in com- 
bining widely used conceptual and theoretical frameworks of sociology 
with quantitative and empirical research methods.”—-Philip M. Hauser, 
University of Chicago, in the Foreword. 224 pp., $6.95 


NEGROES IN CITIES 


by KARL E. TAEUBER, and ALMA F. TAEUBER, both in the Unl- 
versity of Wisconsin 


Here is the most quantitative and methodologically sophisticated study 
of residential segregation in American cities yet published, and includes 
a ranking of segregation in 170 American cities. It shows that the 
traditional accounts of the process of racial residential succession, 
stressing low socio-economic status of the “invading” Negro population 
and overcrowding and deterioration of housing, are oversimplifications 
that are outdated in any case. This study presents a detailed analysis 
of racially changing neighborhoods in ten cities, comparing and con- 
trasting the situation in many cities and focusing directly on residential 
segregation and racial succession, 352 pp., maps, tables, $9.75 


Order directly from 

ALDINE; text exam- 

ination copies on re- 
. quest. 
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— from SCHENKMAN 
THE EXPERIENCE OF ADOLESCENCE 


Edifed by Stephen Golburgh, Northeastern University 


College students tell, in uninhibited style, what they feel was important or 
significant about their adolescent experiences. The resulting book will be of - 
interest to expert and non-expert alike, —also to teacher and student alike. . 

clothbound, $4.50; paperbound, $1.95 


ADOLESCENCE AND RELIGION 
By Bernard C. Rosen, University of Nebraska 


The author subtitles this book “The Jewish Teenager in American Society” 
and reports on extensive researches in the general field of adolescence and on this 
more specific topic. clothbound, $4.95 


Coming This Autumn 


PRE-MARITAL COUNSELING 
By Aaron Rutledge, Merril! Palmer Institute 


Dr. Rutledge, who is currently President of the American Association of 
Marriage Counselors, offers in this title not only an outstanding book but an 
outstandingly practical manual on a topic of general interest. 

clothbound, $8.95 


SOCIAL CHANGE IN 


UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Edited by H. R. Barringer, University of Delaware, and G. 1. Blank- 
sten and R. W. Mack.of Northwestern University 


Presents discussions of “what is thought about the usefulness of evolutionary 
theory for contemporary social science” and can be listed with books on Ado- 

. lescence because it is “about adolescent nations.” 
clothbound, $5.95; paperbound, $1.95 


SCHENKMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
One Story Street © Harvard Square 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 


. 
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Valuable Texts for the Sociologist: 
TOWARD A FIELD THEORY OF BEHAVIOR: 
Personality and Social Structure 
By J. MILTON YINGER, Oberlin College. 365 pages, $8.95. 
In this new work, the unit of analysis is neither the individual nor the social struc- 
ture, but the field within which they meet. The book offers a systematic state- 
ment on how an pal i field view would structure the research problems 


of behavioral science, and includes extended coverage of current research on 
delinquency, prejudice, and abnormality as seen from a field perspective. 


POPULATION PROBLEMS, Fifth Edition 

By WARREN $. THOMPSON and DAVID T. LEWIS, both of Miami University. McGraw- 
Hill Series In Sociology. 593 pages, $8.95 

Although extensively revised, the book retains its basic purpose: to present the 
study of population in a way that will help the student to see the relationshi 
between population facts and the political, social, and economic aspects of man's 
condition in today's world. As in previous editions, the coverage is compre- 
hensive and well balanced. 


SOCIAL CHANGE 

By RICHARD T. LaPIERRE, Stanford University. McGraw-Hill Series In Sociology. 
556 pages, $9.50. 

The author breaks with 19th century evolutionism, and develops a general theory 
of change derived from historical and contemporary evidences. He contends 
that social change is worked by devient individual members of a society, rather 
than the social system itself. 


INTRODUCTION TO DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS AND CORRELATION 
By CELESTE McCOLLOUGH and LOCHE VAN ATTA, both of Oberlin College. 176 
pages, $4.95 (cloth). $2.95 (soft cover). 

A self-instructional program in elementary statistical concepts, pertaining to 
descriptive statistics and correlation. Constitutes an abridgment and revision 
of STATISTICAL CONCEPTS. 


A BEHAVIORAL THEORY OF LABOR NEGOTIATIONS 


By RICHARD E. WALTON, Purdue University; and ROBERT B. McKERSIE, Chicago 
University. Economics Handbook Series. 448 pages, $8.95. 


In presenting their theory of labor negotiations, the authors regard it as an 
instance of a more general social interaction.system. Therefore, they view this 
book as a step toward a theory of a more general social phenomena. 


SEND FOR YOUR EXAMINATION COPIES TODAY 





McGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 WEST 42ND STREET / NEW YORK, N.Y. 10036 
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Chandler Publications in Sociology 
LEONARD B200M, Editor 


POVERTY IN AMERICA | 


Edited by Mancarer S. Gorpon 
With a Foreword by LLoyp ULMAN 


‘Papers read at a conference on Poverty in America, sponsored in the spring of 

1965 by the Institute of Industrial Relations University of California, Berkeley. Heads of 

Discussion: The Nature of Poverty in the United States; Economic, Education, and Fel- 

fare Policies—Their Roles in an Attack o2 Poverty; A’ Program to Combat Poverty. Dis- 

cussants included thirty-five distinguished scholars in the pertinent disciplines, administra- 
tora, and social and government leaders. Authoritative and comprehensive. 

cloth, $5.00; paper, $2.50 — 


AFRICA: Social Problems of Change and Conflict 


Edited by Prenre L. vaN peN BERGES 

Broadly speaking, this book is a colection of readings in African sociology even 
though many of the authors identify themeelwes as anthropologists. It consists of the study 
of contemporary African societies in all their bewildering complexity and extraordinary 
dynamism. The attempt is to reveal some ewcial dimensions of black Africans as members 
of on-going societies in the midst of rapid social change. cloth, $7.50 


THE SOCIAL CONTEXT OF AMBITION: 
A Study of High-School Seniors in Los Angeles 


ARR E PES 


. If mobility does leave its imorses on the personalities of the successful, that 
ieee ‘will certainly vary according to cha nee of the mobility experience. Hence, a 
detailed examination of the social settings within which the mobility is pursued and 
achieved is important to the ultimate interpretation of democratic values. . . .’—from the 
author’s Foreword. cloth, 86.00 


THE CONDUCT OF IN@UIRY: 
Methodology for Behavioral Science 


By Amama Karran 


, Tz is clearly the best book in -he philosophy of ecienco since Ernest Nagel’ 
ee i The Structure of Science. Cordal congratulations.”—-Herbert Feigl, University 
of Minnesota cloth, $8.00 


B CHANDLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


124 Spear Street, Sar Francisco, California 94105 
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Distinctive Contributions from HR & W 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS: 
Persistent Challenges 


Edward C. McDonagh and Jon E. Simpson, 
both of Gie University of Southern California 
This important text covers not only frequently 
defined problems, but focuses also upon fhe 
recently explored problems of the effect of urban 
society and mass culture on the individual. 


*“It is a good collection, the best of its kind so 
far .. . it brings together under one cover a 
series of important articles which most students 
and professors would not have the range of ex- 
perience to bring together or would not be acces- 
sible for classroom use. It is a valuable contri- 
bution to the teaching material in the area of 
social problems.99 Dr. Richard L. Means, Kala- 
mazoo College, Michigan 


March 1965 624 pp. $5.75 


THE ANALYSIS OF SOCIAL 
SYSTEMS 


Harry C. Bredemeier and Richard M. Stephen- 
son, both of Douglass College of Rutgers Uni- 
versity 


A stimulating introduction to the field of soci- 
ology. Features a synthesis of recent theorizs 
eererred by Parsons, Homans, Merton and 
others, 


ss, . . not just another introductory text but 
a well-conceived and sensitively written ints- 
gration of materials embodying the best recent 
work in a system focus.9® Wellman J. Warner, 
New York University 


1962 424 pp. $6.25 


SELECTED STUDIES IN MARRIAGE 
AND THE FAMILY, Revised Edition 


Edited by Robert F. Winch, Northwestern Uni-. 


versity; Robert McGinnis, Cornell University, 
and Herbert R. Barringer, Northwestern Uni- 
versity 


Over sixty articles on marriage and the family 
by such outstanding contemporary sociologis-s 
as Parsons, Goode, Maccoby and Hollingshead. 
Organized in a pattern similar to Winch’s The 
Modern Family. 
1962 


663 pp. $7.50 


THE MODERN FAMILY, Reviséd 


Robert F. Winch, Northwestern University 
A general 'heary of the family and-a thorough 
analysis of the family unit in the United States. À 


SAI in all, the Winch book is impressive. “It 
is very well organized and comprehensive .. . 
it provides behavioral scientists a timely ‘and 
much needed contribution. . . .°° William C. 
Schutz, Albert Einstein College of Medicine, in | 
Contemporary Psychology 


1962- 663 pp. $7.50 
Three Important Books 
in Social Theory... 


MODERN SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


Edited by Howard Becker, late of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and Alvin Boskoff, Emory 
University 


1957 


PATTERN IN 
ORGANIZATIONAL ANALYSIS: 


A Critical Examination 


Sherman Krupp, Queens College, N.Y. 
64... it should be required reading for every 
student of industrial sociology and the soci- . 


ology of organization. °°" Don Martindale, 
University of Minnesota 2 i 


1964 216 pp. 


SOCIAL THOUGHT: From 


Hammurabi to Comte 
Rollin Chambliss, University of Hartford 
1954 477 pp. $7.50. 


769 pp. $9.50 


$3.25, paper 


In Canada: 
833 Oxford Street, 
Toronto 18, Ontario 






3 Madina Avenite, New. York, N: X. i0017, 
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Harper EF R ow 


Earl H. Bell e John Sirjamaki 


Leonard Broom 
Philip Selznick 


SOCIOLOGY 


A Text with Adapted Readings * Third Edition 


A new, revised, and ara oa instructor’s manual, 
with questions prepared by Joann S. Hayes, has 
just been published. The manual reflects addi- 
tional class testing and careful item analysis 
conducted to perfect the questions and ensure 
thorough coverage of text material. Nearly all 
the questions may be machine-scored. 746 pages. 
25 


George A. Lundberg 
Clarence C. Schrag 
Otto N. Larsen 


SOCIOLOGY 


A classic text long noted for its objectivity, 
lucidity, and abundant use of scientific data. 
“The authors have attained a high order of bal- 
ance between theory and empiricism in the build- 
ing of a sound and dependable stockpile of 
knowledge ate the nature and characteristics 
of human gro .. In a number of im- 
portant r especta This textbook symbolizes the new 
maturity of Twentieth Century sociology.” Soci- 
ology and Social Research. Instructor's ‘manual. 
786 pages. $8.50 


SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
Introduction to the Study of Sociology * Second Edition 


This text is based on the view of groups and. societies as major determinants of human behavior. It 
provides the basic materials of sociology and surveys its usefulness in such professional fields as nursing, 
hospital administration, business administration, architecture, education, and in family and community 
life. Contains illustrative examples and case studies. The new edition includes a chapter on popula- 
tion and up-to-date statistical data. Charts, photographs, and chapter summaries and bibliographies. 


628 pages. $7.75 


HARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS * 49 EAST 33d STREET, NEW YORK 10016 


Nation-wide interviewing Staff 
probability Sampling 


Efficient Questionnaires 





Coding and Tabulating 


study Directing 


. 


“Write or call Aaron J. Spector, Ph.D., - 
Vice President and Director, 
Social Science Department 


NATIONAL ANALYSTS: INC. 
x 1015 CHESTNUT STREET K 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19107 
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four hoak- for introductory courses frön: 


Harper & Row, Publishers 


Earl H; Bell ., John Sirjamaki 


| SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF HUMAN -BEHAVIOR 


Introduction to the Study-of Sodology e © Second’ Edition 
This text is based on the view of: groups and societies-as major determinants of 
human behavior. It provides the basic materials of sociology and surveys its 
usefulness in such professional] fields as nursing, hospital administration, business 


$ administration, architecture, education, and in family and’ community life. Con- 


tains illustrative examples and case studies. The new’ edition includes a chapter 
on population and up-to-date statistical data. Charts, photographs, and chante i 
summaries and bibliographies. 628 pp. $7.75 


Leonard Broom e» Philip Selznick 

A Text with Adapted Readings @ Third Edition 

A revised and enlarged instructor’s manual, with questions prepared by Joann S. 
Hayes, was published last Spring. It reflects additional class testing and careful 
item analysis conducted to perfect the questions and ensure thorough coverage of 
text material. Nearly all the questions may be machine-scored. This manual has 


proved an important supplement to the Broom and Selznick text, which is being 
used by more schools than ever before. 746 pp. $8.25 


George A. Lundberg « Clarence C. Schrag « Otto N. Larsen. 





SOCIOLOGY + -tta on 


A classic text long noted for its objectivity, lucidity, and abundant use of scien- 
tific data. “The authors have attained « high order of balance between theory 
and empiricism in the building of a sound and dependable stockpile of knowledge 
about the nature and characteristics: of human groups. . In a number of im- 
portant respects this textbook symbolizes the new maturity of Twentieth Century 
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SOCIOLOGY OF YESTERDAY, TODAY AND 
TOMORROW * 


Primma A, SOROKIN 
Harvard University 


Analytical-factfinding and synthesizing-gereralising periods alternate in the history of science 
and philosophy; at the end of the 19th ard the beginning of the 20th century sociology was 
predominantly synthesizing and generalizing, while the sociolcgy of the last 40 or 50 years 
has been preeminently analytical and fact-finding. Preoccugied mainly with techniques, 
narrow concrete problems and analytical zheorising, detached rom empirical realities, recent 
sociology has neither produced a grea: synthesis nor discovered. a great, empirical uniformity. 
Its theories and research represent mainly reiteration, variatioa, refinement, and verification 
of methods and theories developed Sy sociologists of the preceding period. Through em- 
pirical research, recent sociology has given us a fuller knowledge of a few “specks” and 
dimensions of the total, immense, multidinenstonal sociocultural reality but it has not sub- 
stantially increased our understanding of the total “superorzanic” realty. If sociology is 
going to grow as a basic science of sccioceltural phenomena, it is bound to pass into a new 
synthesizing-generalizing phase. Empirical signs indicate that for several reasons this transi- 
tion has already begun. Stipulating cericin conditions, we can reasonably expect a syn- 
thesizing sociology, unifying into a rich, logically and empirica-ly valid system all the sound 
parts of the existing analytical theories nd integrating all -he little and “middle-range” 


uniformities of today’s sociology. 


THE “PREPARATORY” CHARACTER OF 
TODAY’S SOCIOLOGY 


Berr and Joël noted a recurrent alter- 

nation of analytical, fact-finding pe- 
riods and generalizing or synthesizing periods 
in the history of science and philosophical 
thought.? 


* Presidential Address delivered at the annval 
meetings of the American Sociological Association 
in Chicago, September, 1965. 

1 “Fach science has its eras of deductive reason- 
ing, and its eras when attention is chiefly directed 
to collecting and collating facts.’ Herbert Spencer, 
First Principles, New York: Appleton, 1888, p. 269. 

“It is safe to predict that a century of adjust- 
ment... will follow the century of discovery... 
Civilization requires that an afflux of discovery and 
an effort to harmonize discoveries shall coincide 
or follow one another.” Gabriel Tarde, The Laws 
of Imitation (trans. by Elsie Clews Parsons), New 
York: Henry Holt, 1903, pp. 151ff. 

“Thus we observe experimentation and systematic 
theorizing alternatively succeeding one another 


SBa: Tarde, Bernard, Whitehead, 
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In the terms of this theory, the general 
sociology of the last 45 years or so (1920- 
1965) appears to be more analytical and 
fact-finding than the general sociology of 
the preceding period (1875-1920), Com- 
pared with the recent period, general soci- 
ology at the end of the 19th and the be- 
ginning of the 20th century was more 
productive in formulating vast sociological 
syntheses, ir discovering broad uniformi- 
ties and trends, and in building grand sys- 
tems of sociology. Exemplified by the sys- 
tems of Spemcer, Marx, Durkheim, Tarde, 
Weber, Scheler, Simmel, Spengler, Tönnies, 
Ward, Sumner, Pareto, Ross and others, this 
period established and developed sociology 
as a generalizing science, boldly delineated 
its essential character, its subject-matter, 
tasks, and methods. Their synthesizing the- 
ories are still the basic framework and refer- 
ential systems for today’s sociology. 

The diagnosis of contemporary sociology 
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as predominantly analytical, elaborative, 
and fact-finding is derived from several of 
its essential characteristics. 

1. In comparison with research done dur- 
ing the preceding period, recent sociological 
research has been directed more toward the 
techniques of investigation and somewhat 
less toward the discovery and formulation 
of substantive, broad theories concerning 
basic sociocultural problems. 

2. The bulk of recent sociological re- 
search has dealt mainly with the compara- 
tively specific “microsociological” problems 
and only a minor part of it has investi- 
gated such “macroscciological” fundamental 
problems of sociocultural reality, as “civili- 
zations,” “cultural systems and supersys- 
tems” or “global societies” and the social 
systems of history. This preoccupation with 
narrow, concrete phenomena has led many 
sociologists to take a negative attitude 
toward broad investigations of the basic so- 
ciocultural forms and processes, toward 
“grand systems of sociology,” and toward 
philosophical analysis of the presuppositions 
and assumptions of empirical research. 

3. The main body of current research 
represents mainly a reiteration, variation, 
refinement and verification of the methods 


since Galienus up to the present time.” C. Bernard, 
quoted by Franclos Mentré, Les Générations So- 
ciales, Paris: Editions Bossard, 1920, p. 37. H. Berr 
contends that such an alternation recurs in social 
and humanistic disciplines every 30 to 40 years 
(quoted by Mentré, op. cit., pp. 36-38). 

“New directions of thought arise from the flashes 
of intuition bringing new material within the scope 
of scholarly learning . . . One aspect of the ad- 
ventures of ideas is this story of the interplay of 
speculation and scholarship, a strike sustained 
through the ages of progress.” Between the alter- 
nating periods of creative intuitional synthesis and 
scholarly elaboration and analysis, there are periods 
of “happy balance,” the periods of “culminating 
greatness.” Alfred N. Whitehead, Adventures of 
Ideas, New York: Macmillan, 1933, p. 138 and 
Ch. 7. Karl Jéel similarly refers to the alternation 
of periods of “binding and loosening” (Bindung 
tnd Losung), Integration and differentiation in the 
history of philosophical thought, in Wandlungen 
der Weltanschauung: Eine Philosophigeschichte als 
Geschichtsphilosopkie (2 vols.), Tibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1928-31, Vol. I, pp. 22-26. 

About various two-phase rhythms, see Pitirim 
Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, New York: 
Bedminster Press, 1963, Vol. IV, pp. 398ff. (orig. 
pub. American Book Co., 1941). 
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and theories developed by sociologists of the 
preceding period, beginning with the Mecha- 
nistic and ending with the Sociologistic 
schools.? Almost all the technical refine- 
ments and the reformulations of previous 
theories and uniformities concern the sec- 
ondary features. Few of these improvements 
represent anything revolutionary or basi- 
cally new.® They supply us with larger statis- 
tical samples and collections of “facts;” they 
suggest some refinements of the techniques 
of interviewing or questioning, statistical 
sampling, data processing and content anal- 
ysis, some elaboration of sociometric, psycho- 
metric, psychodramatic, “scalogrammatic,” 
“eroup-dynamic,” “operational,” “projec- 
tive,” “cybernetic,” “semantic,” “experi- 
mental,” “functional-structural,” and “ana- 
lytical” research; they furnish us with a 
number of formulae of uniformities, indexes, 
and tests, allegedly more “precise” than be- 
fore; and once in a while they offer an im- 
proved variation of a previous sociological 
theory. But when these refinements, im- 
provements, and reformulations are viewed 
in the light of the preceding currents of so- 
ciological thought, they turn out to be, at 
best, improvements of details only and 
sometimes no improvements at all. In spite 
of an enormous amount of sociological re- 
search done in this period, with a few ex- 
ceptions it has been a “pedestrian,” “epl- 
gonic” and “Alexandrian” rather than a 
truly creative period. No new Platos and 
Aristotles, Newtons and Galileos of sociol- 
ogy have emerged during the period, nor 
even many leaders of the caliber of the 
eminent sociologists of the end of the 19th 
and the beginning of the 20th century— 
Spencer, Tarde, Durkheim, Weber, Pareto, 
Scheler, Spengler, Ward, Summer, W. I. 
Thomas, and the like. It remains “epigonic” 
also in its accentuation of “negative” social 
phenomena like crime, insanity, conflicts, 
and other forms of “sociocultural pathology” 
instead of a concentrating on such positive 


2 Analyzed in my Contemporary Sociological 
Theories, New York: Harper, 1928. 

8 See a corroboration of this in my Fads and 
Foibles in Modern Sociology, Chicago: H. Reg- 
nery, 1956 and in my Sociological Theories of 
Today, forthcoming. 
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phenomena as genius, creativity, altruism, 
and so on. 

4. Sociological research has increasingky 
assumed the form of collective researc. 
Thanks to the participation of a large arney 
of researchers in collective research pro- 
ects, “the steam shovels” of numerous ir- 
vestigating crews have dug up an enormots 
mass of “facts.” In this mass of facts nov 


and then some grains of cognitive “gold” 


have naturally been found; but the excave- 
tions have turned up only a few gold nug- 
gets and have failed to strike a rich vein 
of a new sociological knowledge.* The fey 
such nuggets that have been discovered 
have been found mainly by the “individual 
prospectors,” both sociological and non-sc 
ciological, 

5. Despite the preoccupation with nar- 
row problems, research techniques, and fact 
finding, recent sociologists have also dis 
played a strong proclivity to formulate th= 
most heterogeneous “analytical” theories 
and to construct gen “conceptual 
schemas” and models of sociocultural phe- 
nomena claimed to be applicable either te 
all social systems, groups, and cultures o7 
to many of them (“middle-range theories”). 
This activity has become so popular tha- 
one of our colleagues ironically called it: 
“Look, Mal Pm theorizing.” 

One of the consequences of this procliv- 
ity has been an astounding proliferation oz 
most heterogeneous, often discordant, so- 


“Of 1045 “findings” (empirical scientific dis- 
coveries) Berelson and Steiner claim for the recent 
“behavioral sciences,” at least 90 per cent are really 
truisms, platitudes, discoveries made long ago by 
philosophers, biologists, and other scientists rather 
than by “behavioral aciences;” a large portion of 
these “findings” represent disguised methodological, 
philosophical, and speculative propositions which 
can hardly be called “scientific empirical discov— 
eres.” Only 5 to 10 per cent of these 1045 “find- 
ings” can be accepted as minor scientific discoveries 
in recent psychology, biology, anthropology, and. 
sociology. Although their “inventory” of scientific 
discoveries is enormously inflated, it omits. several 
“middle-range” uniformities discovered by recent 
sociology which are much more significant cogni- 
tively than most of the “minor findings” listed in. 
the “inventory.” See Bernard Berelson and Gary 
A. Steiner, Human Bekavior: An Inventory of 
Scientific Findings, New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and World, 1964. 
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ciological theories, paradigms, and systems.” 
This ig a natural result of the prevalent an- 
alytical and fact-finding methods of study- 
ing multidimensional sociocultural realities. 
By their very nature, these approaches con- 
sist of concentrating on a selected aspect 


5 Current classifications of the main types of to- 
day’s sociological theory reflect this multitude and 
discordance. Don Martindale lists as the main types 
“Positive ” “Conflict Theory,” the “For- 
mal School,” “Social Behaviorism,” and “Soclologi- 
cal Functionalism,” in The Nature and Types of 
Sociological Theory, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1960. Charles and Zona Loomis describe the seven 
sociologists they studied as “typological analyst,” 
“generalizing and specializing analyst,” “interaction 
theorist,” “structural analyst,” “historical and sys- 
tematic analyst,” “analyst of social institutions and 
systems,” and “theorist of general social action and 
social system,” in Modern Soctal Theories, Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Van Nostrand, 1961, Armand Cuvillier 
enumerates the following soclologies: biological, 
psychological, Durkhelmian school, metaphysical, 
systematic, phenomenological, relational, historical, 
behavioral, sociopsychological, instinctivist, person- 
alistic, and others. See his Manuel de Sociclogle 
(2nd ed.), Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 
1962, Ch. 2. Nicholas S. Timasheff distinguishes 
neopositivistic, ecological, functional, analytical, 
philosophical and historical currents of sociological 
thought in Sociological Theory, New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1957, Paulo Dourado de Gusmiio, in 
Teorias sociológicas, Rio de Janeiro: Fundo de 
cultura, 1962, differentiates the following types of 
sociological theory: encyclopedic, evolutionary- 
organic, economic, psycho-sociological, realistic- 
sociologistic, relational, mechanistic, verstehende, 
cultural, fluctuational, cyclical, phenomenologi- 
cal, soclometric, epistemological, and socio- 
actional. A still more complex and detailed classifi- 
cation is given by Helmut R. Wagner in “Types of 
Sociological Theory: Toward a System of Classifi- 
cation,” American Soctological Review, 28 (1963), 
pp. 735-742. He divides all sociological theorles into 
three main classes: A, “Positive Sociological Theo- 
ries,” subdivided into neopositivism, human ecol- 
ogy, structure-functionalism, social behaviorism, 
and biopsychological theory of culture; B. “Inter- 
pretive Sociology,” subclassified as theory of cul- 
tural understanding, interpretive sociology of action 
and interaction, interpretive social psychology, and 
social phenomenology; C. “Non-scientific or Eval- 
uative Theory” with its subclasses: social-philosoph- 
ical theory, ideological social theory, and humani- 
itarian reform theory. Each of the subclasses is 
subdivided in turn into several subdivisions. See 
also Roberto Agramonte, Estudios de Sociologia 
Contemporaneas, Mexico: Universidad Nacional 
Autónoma, 1963, and Alfredo Povina, La Sociologia 
Contemporanea, Cordoba: Assandri, 1954. 

In my Sociological Theories of Today, op. ct., 
I classify the main currents of recent sociological 
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or set of facts, abstracted and detached 
from complex, multidimensional phenomena. 

Being analytical or fact-finding, each of 
such theories isolates from the total, multi- 
dimensional reality of the human universe 
one of its dimensions, elements, parts, or 
relationships, studies it in detail, and then 
presents the results of the study in the form 
of a fully developed “ecological,” “func- 
tional,” “structural,” “psychological,” “be- 
havioral,” “formal,” “dialectic,” “phenom- 
enological,” “cybernetic,” “sociometric,” 
“psychoanalytical,” or some other type of 
sociological theory. Exactly in this way a 
vast number of strikingly different and 


often discordant currents of sociological: 


thought have emerged and proliferated in 
modern sociology. 

This over-abundance of heterogeneous 
analytical and fact-finding theories in mod- 
ern sociology is simultaneously its dialecti- 
cal advantage and disadvantage, its strong 
and weak point, its important contribution 
to the further growth of scientific sociol- 
ogy and a potential factor in its stagnation 
and sterility. 

Detailed study of specific elements or 
dimensions or parts or relationships, ab- 
stracted from the total sociocultural real- 
ity, permits each sound analytical and fact- 
finding theory to give us more adequate 
knowledge. All sound analytical and fact- 
finding theories, taken together, enrich our 
knowledge of many important aspects of 





thought as follows. (Each subdivision of each main 
current is in turn divided into several subclasses.) 
1, Singularistic-Atomistic Theories 
A, Physicalistic-Mechanistic 
B. Quantitative-Atomistic 
2. Systemic Theories: Macrosociologies of Cul- 
tural Systems or Civilizations 
A. “Totalitarian” 
B. “Non-Totalitarian” 
C. “Dichotomic” 
D. “Typological” 
3. Systemic Theories of Social Systems 
A. “Social Action” and “ ical” 
B. “Functional-Structural” and “Nomencla- 
ture” 
C. “Dialectic” 
D. “Pseudo-Behavioral” (Mixed) 
E. Mixed Taxonomies of Social Systems 
(Groups 
F. Mixed Theories of Social Change 
4. An Integral System of Structural and Dynamic 
Sociology 
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the total sociocultural reality. Such is the 
advantage and contribution of the various 
analytical and fact-finding theories in mod- 
ern sociology. 

Their disadvantage, fallacy and danger 
consists in imperialistic extension of the 
main propositions of each analytical or fact- 
finding theory over different realities or 
over the total sociocultural reality and in a 
lack of integration, reconciliation and mu- 
tual complementation of the heterogeneous 
and discordant analytical and fact-finding 
theories into one integral theory that gives 
a sound knowledge of not one but of all the 
basic aspects of the total sociocultural uni- 
verse, and thus a fuller knowledge of the 
whole sociocultural reality. 

The danger of an unwarranted extension 
of the conclusions of each analytical and 
fact-finding theory over the whole sociocul- 
tural universe, or over different realities is 
quite real. As a matter of fact most such 
theories are so extended, and thereby com- 
mit the errors of identifying or equating 
the total, multidimensional reality with one 
of its dimensions or element or relationship, 
the whole with its part, different sociocul- 
tural realities with the specific, selected 
reality investigated by a given theory.® 
These errors often outweigh the knowledge 
given by analytical and fagt-finding the- 
ories. For this reason they frequently foster 
pseudo-scientific ignorance rather than sci- 
entific truth. As long as any science con- 
sists largely of this sort of theory, it re- 
mains a semi-science, giving not only the 
truth but also half-truth, sham-truth, and 
plain error. So far as the modern, predom- 
inantly analytical and fact-finding sociol- 
ogy depends on theories of this kind, it 
remains a semi-science. 

Lack of integration, reconciliation, and 
mutual complementation of numerous an- 
alytical and fact-finding theories in today’s 
sociology is also an important danger seri- 
ously threatening a further creative growth. 
Each such theory gives a knowledge of 
only one “speck” (element, relationship, di- 


6 All such theories viglate the principle of limits 
beyond which they become fallacious or faulty. See 
on this principle my Society, Culture and Person- 
ality, New York: Harpers, 1947, Ch. 46, and Social 
and Cultural Dynamics, Vol. IV, Ch. 14. 
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mension, or uniformity) of the immense 
multidimensional total sociocultural reality: 
moreover, the “speck” is studied in a state 
of isolation, torn out of the “whole configu- 
ration” of which it is a part. AH the existing 
theories of this sort yield, at best, knowl- 
edge of several scattered “specks” of the 
‘total sociocultural universe, without en- 
lightening us much about their mutual re- 
lationships, their place in the total uni- 
verse, or about the universe itself as a whole. 
Such knowledge is obviously meager and 
quite limited. It resembles the knowledge 
of a few pieces of an unassembled jig-saw 
puzzle. The puzzle remains unsolved de- 
spite knowledge of its pieces, Like several 
pin-points of light in the darkness of night, 
the knowledge supplied by theories in ques- 
tion illuminates a few “specks” in the dark- 
ness but it does not make visible the total 
reality hidden in darkness, so that we often 
misinterpret even the lighted-up “specks.” 
Misinterpreting the “specks” pin-pointed by 
analytical and fact-finding theories is un- 
avoidable. When we forget the truths, well- 
established in the physical, biological, and 
psychological sciences, that whether “the 
speck” is “an elementary particle,” “atom,” 
“cell,” “tissue,” “organ,” “organism,” “hu- 
man being,” “group,” or an isolated cul- 
tural phenomenon (in art, science, philos- 
ophy, ethics, politics and economics), the 
same “speck” or “unit” has different trop- 
erties when it is in a state of isolation and 
when it is constituent part of a unified 
(holistic) system. For instance, a neutron 
after its entrance into the nucleus of an atom 
becomes more stable, while in its “free” 
state it exists only a short time and disso- 
ciates into proton, electron, and’ neutrino. 
The ‘properties of atoms, ions, and radicals 
tangibly change when they enter a mole- 
cule. The same is true of cell, tissue, organ, 
organism, man, social group, and cultural 
phenomenon.” 

As a result of the unwarranted extension 


TThis verity is unquestionably proved by the 
recent upsurge of systemic theories in all sciences: 
physical, biological, psychological, and sociccul- 
tural. On this recent upsurge of systemic theories, 
on the proofs of this verity, and the respective lit- 
erature, see my Sociological Theories of Today, op. 
cit., Ch. 5 et passim. 
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of the knowledge of “specks” supplied: by 
analytical ard fact-finding theories, and of 
the meagerress and uncertainty of such 
knowledge, the recent predominantly analyt- 
ical and fect-finding theories have in- 
creased our knowledge of the total socio- 
cultural reakty only slightly, especially in 
the field of -he multidimensional, macroso- 
ciological systems of “civilizations,” cultural 
supersystems and great historical social sys- 
tems. In some cases they have even yielded 
more pseudoscientific sham-truth, half-truth, 
and plain error than valid truth. 

This explains why further production of 
analytical and fact-finding theories cannot 
greatly enrica our knowledge of the total 
sociocultural reality and why sociology (or 
other science) has to pass—for its further 
growth—from the phase of predominantly 
analytical theory and fact-finding research 
into one syntheses, reconciliation, and 
integration of all sound analytical and fact- 
finding theories and their narrow uniform- 
ities into much broader, generalized, multi- 
dimensional theory and uniformities. These 
considerations explain also why analytical 
and synthesizng periods alternate in the de- 
velopment of sciences and philosophy. If so- 
clology, or any science, cannot pass from 
one of these states into the other, it is 
bound to become stagnant and increasingly 
sterile because a mere increase of the known 
“specks” of the total sociocultural reality 
cannot give us an adequate knowledge of 
the whole. On the other hand, without in- 
creasing knowledge of these specks and 
their empirical realities, few if any fruitful 
syntheses, brcad generalizations, and valid 
uniformities can be formulated: without 
new and relevant empirical material, the 
synthesizing end generalizing theories are 
bound to turr increasingly into empty ab- 
stractiozrs, ascetically detached from em- 
pirical realities and adding little to our 
understanding of their what, how, and why. 

To sum up: Today’s predominantly an- 
alytical and fact-finding sociology is at a 
cross-roads. If it chooses to stay for an in- 
definitely long time in that state, it con- 
demns itself to the sterile.state of know- 
ing more and more about less and less; if 
it chooses the way of growth, it must pass 
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eventually into the phase of synzhesizing, 
generalizing, and integrating sociclagy. 

Now questions arise: What are the 
chances of such a passage? Are there symp- 
toms or signs that sociology is already mak- 
ing such a transition, and if there are such 
signs, what is likely to be the shape of so- 
ciology to come? 


PROGNOSIS OF THE SHAPE JF 
SOCIOLOGY TO COME 


Any prediction of the future cauzse of sci- 
ence or creative activity can be but con- 
jectural because the very notion of creativ- 
ity implies something new, unforeseen, and 
unpredictable. 

With this stipulation, and assuming there 
will be no global, suicidal war, I ara inclined 
to believe, first, that sociology will continue 
to grow not only externally as it has done 
successfully in the recent period, but inter- 
nally, as a generalizing science of zhe super- 
organic or sociocultural reality; second, that 
to accomplish this growth it will increas- 
ingly pass from the present, predominantly 
analytical and fact-finding charac-er to the 
predominantly integrating, synthesizing and 
generalizing one; third, that there are al- 
ready some signs of such a passage and 
transformation; fourth, that this coming 
sociology, through its integration, reconcil- 
iation, and mutual complementation of the 
existing, largely discordant, analytical and 
fact-finding theories will greatly ircrease the 
knowledge of the whole superorzanic, hu- 
man universe as well as of its basic em- 
pirical dimensions, relationships, and uni- 
formities; fifth, that it will investigate the 
positive, creative, sociocultural phenomena 
no less than the negative, pathological, and 
destructive; sixth, that after realizing all 
the syntheses, generalizations, and uniform- 
ities possible at this stage, sociology will 
pass into a new analytical and fact-finding 
phase, to collect relevant new facts and to 
study analytically important new “specks” 
of sociocultural reality. This alternation of 
the two phases will continue in the future if 
and as long as sociology matures and grows. 

Such are my ‘guesses. Now what are the 
reasons and empirical signs that today’s 
analytical and fact-finding sociology is go- 
ing to pass eventually into the phase of a 
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synthesizing, generalizing, integrating so- 
ciology that unifies all the sound parts of 
analytical and fact-finding theories into a 
logically and empirically valid multidimen- 
sional system? 

My first reason for that prognosis has 
already been given: no growing science can 
eternally remain in the analytical and fact- 
finding phase. Sooner or later it has to pass 
into the phase of great synthesis; otherwise, 
it is doomed to be stagnant and sterile. The 
same is true of the synthesizing-generaliz- 
ing phase. I have also mentioned my sec- 
ond reason: the empirical fact that these 
phases frequently alternate in the history 
of growing sciences and systems of philo- 
sophical thought. If logically and empiri- 
cally such an alternation were unnecessary, 
it would not have recurred many times in 
the lives of growing sciences. On the other 
hand, the stagnant periods in the develop- 
ment of science, philosophy, fine arts, re- 
ligion, ethics, politics and economics show 
a long, conservative adherence to the preva- 
lent, established, routine patterns of 
thought, style, or activity. The longer such 
patterns persist, the more frequently re- 
peated and practiced, the more hackneyed, 
sterile, and uncreative the respective sci- 
ences become. My third reason is the im- 
portant empirical fact of a growing con- 
cordance among the existing analytical and, 
fact-finding theories, their progressive con- 
vergence toward an expanding set of prin- 
ciples and propositions consistent with all 
or most of them. Here is a brief enumera- 
tion of some of these principles and propo- 
sitions.® 

1. Explicitly or implicitly, all currents of 
sociological thought now accept sociocul- 
tural phenomena as a meaningful, “norma- 
tive,” “value-laden,” “superorganic” realm 
of reality, different from the inorganic and 
organic realities. 

2. Whether recent currents of sociology 
clearly specify the internal structure of so- 
ciocultural phenomena, they all admit (di- 
rectly or circuitously) three distinct com- 
ponents of these phenomena: interacting 


8 This thesis of convergence is developed and 
demonstrated in my Sociological Theories of Today, 
op, dt, Ch. 18 et passim; in my Society, Culture 
and Personality, op. cit., and in my Dynamics, op. 
ch, 
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individuals who create, realize, and exchanze, 
through meaningful actions and reacticms 
(interactions), meanings, values and norms; 
“immaterial” meanings, values and norws 
(often called “symbols” or “images”), a= 
perimposed on inorganic and organic pie- 
nomena and thus transforming these into 
the superorganic reality of sui generis; anq 
the bio-physical media in which and throngs 
which the interacting individuals “obje 
tify,” “materialize?” and exchange thew 
“symbolic,” “immaterial” meanings, values 
and norms. These bio-physical media ac 
the “vehicles” of meaningful interacttoa 
and “the solidified conserves” of the mear- 
ings, values and norms accumulated in == 
countless meaningful interactions dur-nz 
the course of human ‘history. This third 
component is often called “material cu- 
ture” or the “material substratum” of 3c- 
ciety. 

3. Sociocultural phenomena have thre 
different levels of realization: ideologice, 
given in the minds of persons; behkaviorc, 
realized in overt, meaningful interaction; 
and “material,” objectified by and solidified 
into the bio-physical “vehicles” and “cor- 
serves.” Under different terms—‘ materiel 
culture,” “material basis of society,” “syx- 
bols,” “ideologies” or “ideological super- 
structure,” “ego” and “alter,” “social 3e- 
havior,” “social roles” and so on, these 
three levels are recognized—clearly a 
vaguely—in practically all sociological tae- 
ories of our time. 

4. Viewed from a different standpoint, al 
sociocultural phenomena have cultural, se- 
cial, and personal aspects. Though in ther 
empirical forms these aspects are distinctly 
different from one another, nevertheless, 
they all represent three main concrete forms 
of multidimensional superorganic phencrr- 
ena. For this reason the empirical forms cf 
the cultural, social, and personal aspects cf 
sociocultural reality are closely interdepenc- 
ent and none can be adequately understood 
without consideration of the other two. Ths 
theory in diverse independent formulatiors 
appears in most of the recent sociolog-e:, 
psychologies, and psythiatries. 

5. The same can be said of the distinction 
between cultural systems (with their subsy:- 
tems and supersystem) and congeries, 3e- 
tween social systems (organized groups) ex 
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social congeries (unorganized and disorgan- 
ized aggregates of individuals), and between 
integrated personality systems and yninte- 
grated and disintegrated personalities. The 
objective ground for this distinction between 
system and congeries is the undeniable fact 
that in the sociocultural universe causal or 
causal-meaningful unities (systems) exist, 
as well as singularistic aggregates whose 
parts are adjacent in space or time but de- 
void of any causal bonds. This distinction 
is confirmed by and explains the fact that 
sociocultural systems are studied by the re- 
cently emerging systemic theories while so- 
ciocultural congeries are investigated by the 
singularistic-atomistic theories. As long as 
systemic theories study sociocultural sys- 
tems and atomistic-singularistic theories in- 
vesigate sociocultural congeries, both ap- 
proaches and their methods are fully 
warranted, and they complement each other. 

6. From this distinction between system 
and congeries three other principles follow. 
They are also increasingly recognized by 
most currents of contemporary sociological 
thought. The first of these principles consists 
in distinguishing cultural systems and con- 
geries from social systems and congeries. 
This distinction warrants a study of cultural 
and social phenomena as separate dimen- 
sions of the total superorganic reality (with 
a subsequent unification of the results in a 
higher synthesis, clarifying the relations of 
the cultural and the social dimensions to each 
other and to the personal dimension of the 
total superorganic reality). This distinction 
and a subsequent synthesis are already 
largely accomplished. They manifest them- 
selves in the establishment of the theories 
of “culturology” contrasted to those of “so- 
ciology”; in the macro- and micro-sociologi- 
cal theories of cultural systems (civiliza- 
tions,” Hochkuliuren, and “supersystems”) 
differentiated from those of social systems; 
in two kinds of the theories of Wissensoziol- 
ogie—one taking as independent variable 
the category of social groups to explain cul- 
tural systems and congeries, the other taking 
the cultural category as independent varia- 
ble and the social, as dependent variable. 
The same is true with regard to the person- 
ality dimension in its relations with the cul- 
tural and social dimensions of the total so- 
ciocultural reality. Few psychologists now 
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endeavor to understand or explain any indi- 
vidual—his “mind” and bebavior—without 
considering social and cultural factors; few 
sociologists ignore the accumulated knowl- 
edge of psychology concerning the mental 
and behavioral properties of a human being. 
Psychological and sociological studies of this 
dimension are complementary, not mutually 
discordant or exclusive, as a few voices still 
contend. 

7. The second principle following from 
the distinction between system and congeries 
is a growing effort to classify cultural as well 
as social systems in a logical order, in which 
each system is a subsystem of a larger sys- 
tem, beginning with the smallest units and 
ending with vast cultural and social super- 
systems. In the field of cultural systems this 
trend is exemplified by Spengler’s, Toyn- 
bee’s, Northrop’s, Kroeber’s, and my own 
theories of “civilization” and cultural super- 
systems, with their subdivisions of these 
supersystems into their main systems, these 
into smaller systems and so on down to the 
smallest cultural systems. 

In the field of social systems this trend 
manifests itself in similar attempted grada- 
tions of social systems beginning with the 
smallest “social units,’—dyads, triads, and 
“small groups” as subsystems of larger so- 
cial groups and ending with such social su- 
persystems as self-sufficient “society,” self- 
sufficient “community,” “nation-state,” 
“slobal society,” and vastest “social sys- 
tems” of other sociologists. 

8. The third principle resulting from the 
distinction concerns the proper methods of 
studying systems and congeries. Since con- 
geries include a single unique phenomenon or 
a mass of singularistic-atomistic phenomena, 
the problem of proper methods (and also 
the kinds of cognitive results expected from 
each method) can be briefly summed up in 
terms of the proper method for, and the 
kind of cognitive results expected from, 
studies of unique, unrepeated sociocultural 
phenomena, of singularistic-atomistic mass 
phenomena repeated in time or space, and of 
social and cultural systems, Unique socio- 
cultural phenomena can only be described, 
as in an ideographic history. They do not 
provide a firm basis for generalized conclu- 
sions or for formulating uniformities. The 
unique sociocultural realities correspond to 
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the single atom or particle in the micro- 
physical world. The physicists call this world 
“the microcosm of lawlessness,” “the realm 
of discontinuity and uncertainty.” This 
characterization of the physical “microcosm 
of lawfulness” fits well the unique sociocul- 
tural phenomena. They are poor ground for 
hunting uniformities, generalized proposi- 
tions, or scientific predictions. 

Congeries .of singularistic psychosocial 
phenomena, frequently repeated in time and 
space (e.g., births, deaths, marriages, di- 
vorces, repeated fluctuations of prices, etc.) 
lend themselevs to statistical observations 
and once in a while to inductive or experi- 
mental tests. They correspond to the ever- 
repeated macrophysical phenomena of large 
aggregates of atoms susceptible to mass ob- 
servation by statistical and inductive meth- 
ods. In physical as well as in psychosocial 
sciences these methods often discover chance 
uniformities in the relations among such 
phenomena. On the basis of the discovered 
uniformities, their future states can often be 
predicted with varying degrees of accuracy 
within specified conditions and time-space 
limits. i 

Finally, the modern biophysical sciences 
sharply separate the class of biological and 
psychosocial systems from “the lawless 
physical microcosm” of single atoms or par- 
ticles and from the large aggregates of atoms 
or particles of macrophysics witb their prob- 
abilistic relationships and uniformities, Bio- 
logical and sociocultural systems, no matter 
how small the number of atoms they repre- 
sent, display orderly relationships and, now 
and then, uniformities quite different from 
the above two classes. Physicists designate 
these relationships and uniformities by terms 
ranging from “the inner law of direction” 
(Eddington), to order determined by a 
“free will” (Planck), “conscious mind” or 
Athman (Schrédinger) or “conscious, vol- 
untaristic decision” (Margenau). Schriéd- 
inger’s analysis of genes and biological or- 
ganisms illustrates the difference between 
a biological system and microphysical and 
macrophysical phenomena, Representing a 
small aggregate of atoms, genes belong to 
the microphysical world and, as such, should 
display the discontinuity, uncertainty, un- 
predictability, and “lawlessness” of micro- 
physical phenomena, Instead, genes appear 
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to be highly integrated systems. They com- 
tain in themselves a “plenitude pattern” er 
“the plenotype” of the respective organ‘sn 
—the totality of its hereditary charac-er- 
istics. Even more, genes preserve their sp2- 
cific individuality unimpaired from genera- 
tion to generation. Amidst ever-changing 
environmental conditions they carry on their 
integrity and plenotype and, through it, they 
predetermine the essential characteristics 3f 
an organism and the stages of its Hfe- 
course. Thus “incredibly small groups f 
atoms, too small to display exact statisfical 
laws, do play a domineering role in the very 
orderly and lawful events within a living cr- 
ganism” (Schrödinger). 

These properties of an organism as a 3}.S- 
tem that bears in itself the basis of zts 
individuality and perpetuation, of selt-di- 
recting change and passage through the im- 
manently predetermined phases in its lize- 
career are applicable, with a slight variation 
to sociocultural systems. From the moment 
of their emergence they also bear in tken- 
selves the main phases of their life-carear, 
and this life-career consists largely of an 
unfolding or realization of their potential- 
ities. Like genes and organism they have a 
tangible margin of autonomy from extersal 
forces. External forces can hinder or faci- 
tate a full realization of a system’s poterti- 
alities (its itherent “plenotype”); now and 
then they can even destroy a system; kut 
they cannot radically change its inherent 
properties and the succession of states or 
phases in its life history, if such a succession 
is an inherent part of its life-career. Charge 
of a “univariant” sociocultural system Cif- 
fers from that of “bivariant” or “multiveri- 
ant” systems; the forms, phases, rhytars, 
periodicities, and directions of quantitat.ve 
and qualitative changes differ in each per- 
sonal or sociocultural system largely accocd- 
ing to its nature. In this sense any system 
molds its own destiny. 

These properties of systems require -he 
following modifications in the methods of 
their study. 

A. Throughout its study a system mast 
be treated as a unifed meaningful-cavsal 
whole with its triple interdependence armang 
the components of a system, between he 
whole system and its components, anc De- 
tween all components and the whole system. 
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B. A study of a system has to proceed 
not only “from parts to the whole” and 
“from each part to the other parts” but still 
more so “from the whole to the parts” (along 
the lines of the triple interdependence). 

C. An explanation of the important struc- 
tural properties of the whole system, as well 
as those of its essential parts, and explana- 
tion of its “physiological” (repeated) proc- 
esses as well as of the phases through which 
system passes in its life course—its rhythms, 
periodicities and other changes—must be 
sought, first of all, in the system itself, in 
its life-functions; in the nature of its com- 
ponent meanings, values, norms, and “vehi- 
cles and material conserves”; in its human 
members and their relations with each other; 
second, in the relations of the system to 
other systems of which it is a subsystem or 
with which it shares a larger system; third, 
in its total sociocultural environment. Re- 
sidual problems may be “explained,” some- 
times, by the bto-physical milieu of the 
system or by interference of some extraordi- 
nary—unforeseen and unpredictable—“fac- 
tors,” forces, and events. 

This means that the system’s structural 
and dynamic properties, and its life-course, 
cannot be “explained” by merely environ- 
mental factors, or by the system’s part taken 
for “the factor” of the whole system (i.e., 
by the system’s “economic” or “ideological” 
or “technological” or other part), nor along 
the line of such formulae as “stimulus-re- 
sponse,” “challenge-reaction,” and other pro- 
cedures that largely neglect the system as a 
unified whole. 

The methods for studying sociocultural 
congeries and systems just outlined are es- 
sentially in agreement with the correspond- 
ing conclusions of the biophysical sciences. 
With some variations, these conclusions are 
also supported by most of the sociologists 
competent in the problems of epistemology, 
methodology, and logic. 

9. An essential agreement also exists con- 
cerning the abstract-empirical character of 
the important “substantive” sociological 
theories, No significant theory can be purely 
abstract, devoid of relevant empirical con- 
bent, nor can it consist of @ mere collection 
of empirical facts without an adequate ex- 
planatory theory. The recent “fact-finding” 
research in sociology has accumulated a 
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mountain of empirical data, but only a mod- 
est part of it has resulted in significant con- 
clusions or has discovered uniformities of a 
“middle-range” generality. The bulk of this 
research has produced purely local, tempo- 
rary, “informational” material devoid of 
general cognitive value. The main reason 
for these meager results has been the lack of 
adequate theory. 

In contrast to this shortcoming of em- 
pirical studies, many of the recent abstract 
theories suffer from an “ascetic detachment” 
from empirical sociocultural realities. Rep- 
resenting a peculiar mixture of “ghostly” 
social-system models, devoid of empirical 
content, mechanistic analogies of “equilib- 
rium,” “inertia,” “thermodynamic laws,” 
“eybernetic feed-back” or “homeostasis,” 
and speculative “pre-requisites” for systems’ 
self-preservation,® these abstract schemas of 
social systems form abstract networks with 
mesh so large that practically all “empirical 
fish” slip through, leaving nothing in the 
hands of the fisherman-researcher, 

Besides, these schemas are constructed in 
such a “static” way that they fail to register 
most of the changes in the fished sociocul- 
tural “waters.” As a result of their “ascetic 
detachment” from empirical sociocultural 
facts, they do not enhance our grasp of the 
empirical realities of the superorganic world. 
At present, the inadequacy of one-sided the- 
ories is generally acknowledged, and sociol- 
ogists of all “denominations” increasingly 
try to avoid it. 

In short, the growing convergence among 
different currents of sociological thought ap- 
pears to represent a trend likely to continue 
in the future. 

Finally, the fourth reason for my prog- 
nosis is that despite their apparent discord- 
ance and contradiction, existing theories are 
mutually exclusive or contradictory only 
where they are wrong, while in a number of 
essential points they are mutually comple- 
mentary rather than exclusive. Each con- 
tains, side by side with its defective and 
questionable points, a body of correct pro- 
positions which are quite reconcilable with 
or comlementary to the valid propositions 
of other theoriea. Considering the multidi- 

9 These mechanistic analogies are cognitively 
much more misleading than the “organismic anal- 
ogies” of the preceding period. 
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mensionality of the total sociocultural re- 
ality, it is only natural that each current of 
sociological thought attend to, and stress 
different aspects of, this multifarious reality. 
So far as these aspects are real, and accu- 
rately depicted by different theories, each 
theory is sound and reconcilable with the 
sound parts of other theories. Even more, 
these sound parts can be unified and incor- 
porated into a more “multidimensional” 
and more adequate integral theory yielding 
a fuller and more accurate knowledge of the 
superorganic universe than each of the ex- 
isting theories. Some imperfect attempts to 
build such integral theories are already be- 
ing made; my integral system is one such 
imperfect endeavor. No doubt better, more 
adequate integral systems of sociology will 
be built in the future. 

In their sound parts the singularistic- 
atomistic theories of social, cultural, and 
personal congeries are reconcilable and com- 
plement the sound body of the systemic 
theories, for each class of these theories gives 
a real knowledge of singularistic and sys- 
temic forms of the total superorganic real- 
ity. The sound part of macrosociological 
theories of vast sociocultural systems and 
supersystems complements the microsocio- 
logical studies of small groups and small cul- 
tural unities. Sociologies of cultural systems 
and congeries complement socidlogies of so- 
cial systems and congeries. Valid contribu- 
tions from the analytical, structural-func- 
tional, dialectic, empirical, integral, and 
other currents of sociological thought are 
quite reconcilable with one another. The 
same can be said of dualistic, trichotomous 
and other typologies: each of these “opens” 
a particular dimension of sociocultural re- 
ality and thereby enriches our knowledge of 
it. The Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft dimen- 
sion, the “militant-industrial,” the “sacred- 
secular,” the “familistic-contractual-compul- 
sary,” the “primary-secondary” dimension 
and other typologies do not contradict but 
complement one another; in their totality 
they deliver to us a fuller knowledge of more 
dimensions of the human universe than each 
does alone. If all these typologies are logi- 
cally and empirically integrated into a uni- 
fied system, our knowledge of the total su- 
perorganic reality becomes richer and more 
adequate. 
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Similar considerations apply to almost all 
other differences among seemingly discord- 
ant sociological theories of social change, 
among the classifications of social groups, 
cultural systems, repeated “physiological 
processes” within systems, and “evolution- 
ary trends,” and among many other basic 
theories. Almost all of them contain part of 
the truth—some a larger, some a smaller 
part—and these sound parts can be, end will 
be increasingly, integrated into scientifically 
more adequate theories in the future soci- 
ology. 

Such, in brief, are the reasons for my 
prognosis of the shape of integral sociology 
to come. Of the two roads, sociology will 
choose the road of creative growth and will 
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eventually enter its new period of great syn- 
theses. I hope that in this conjectural prog- 
nosis I may be as lucky as in my previous ` 
prognostications of the wars, revolutions, 
liberation in man of “the worst of the 
beasts,” dictatorships, and other changes in 
sociocultural life, which I did at the end of 
the 1920’s and reiterated in considerable de- 
tail in my Dynamics. Despite severe criti- 
cism of my “forecastings” almost all of them 
have come to pass. I hope that my guess of 
“the shape of sociology to come” will also 
be confirmed by its objective development 
in the future. 

10See Dynamics, op. cit, Vol. IO, Ch. 16 and 


Vol. IV, Ch. 17, and The Crisis of Our Age, New 
York: E. P. Dutton, 1941. 


THE COHORT AS A CONCEPT IN THE STUDY 
OF SOCIAL CHANGE * 


Norman B. RYDER 
University of Wisconsin 


Society persists despite the mortality of tts individua! members, through processes of demo- 
graphic metabolism and particularly the annual infusion of birth cohorts. These may pose a 
threat to stability but they also provide the opportunity for societal transformation, Each 
birth cohort acquires coherence and continuity from ths distinctive development of its con- 
stituents and from its own persistent macroanalyic feaures. Successive cohorts are diferen- 
tiated by the changing content of formal education, by peer-group socialisation, and by 
idiosyncratic historical experience, Young adults are prominent in war, revolution, immigra- 
tion, urbanisation and technologicel change. Since cohorts are used to achieve structural 
transformation and since they manifest its consequences in characteristic ways, it is pro- 
posed that research be designed to capitalize on the congruence of social change and cohort 


identification, 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND DEMOGRAPHIC 
METABOLISM 


His essay presents a demographic ap- 
proach to the study of social change. 


The particular meaning here given to 
change is structural transformation rather 
than the network of actions and interactions 
predicated in the routine operation of the 
institutional structure. Discussion jis re- 
stricted to the variations in social organiza- 
tion that are reflected in measurements on 
individuals, summarized in aggregate dis- 
tributions of performances and character- 
istics. Changes in an individual throughout 

* Revision of.a paper read at the annual meeting 


of the American Sociological Association, August, 
1959. 


his life are distinguishable from changes in 
the population of which he is a component. 
The biological ineluctability of the individ- 
ual life cycle carries no necessary implica- 
tion for transformation of the population. 
Every society has pretensions to an immor- 
tality beyond the reach of its members. The 
lives and deaths of individuals are, from the 
societal standpoint, a massive process of 
personnel replacement, which may be called 
“demographic metabolism.” This essay is 
concerned with interdependencies between 
social change and population process, includ- 
ing in the latter both demographic metabo- 
lism and the life cycles of individuals 
considered in the aggregate. 

Society is a functioning collectivity of or- 
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ganic components. It persists as if independ- 
ent of its membership, continually receiving 
raw material by fertility and discharging 
depleted resources by mortality. To survive, 
it must meet the challenge to persistence 
implicit in this continual change of member- 
ship, and especially the incessant ‘invasion 
of barbarians.” Every individual arrives on 
the social scene literally without sociopsy- 
chological configuration. As a requisite for 
effective performance, the society seeks and 
promotes a minimal degree of stability and 
predictability, and frequently succeeds. The 
agencies of socialization and social control 
are designed to give the new member a shape 
appropriate to the societal design. 

Perhaps stability is a more likely institu- 
tional goal than innovation because it is 
simpler and safer, at least in the short run, 
but any fixed set of solutions to problems 
posed by a threatening environment be- 
comes a liability whenever such problems 
change. The capacity for societal transfor- 
mation has an indispensable ally in the proc- 
ess of demographic metabolism. Mortality 
and fertility make flexibility possitle just 
as they make stability problematic. The con- 
tinual emergence of new participants in the 
social process and the continual withdrawal 
of their predecessors compensate the society 
for limited individual flexibility, Fo? every 
species the inevitability of death impels the 
development of reproduction and thus varia- 
tion and evolution; the same holds for soci- 
eties. The society whose members w2re im- 
mortal would resemble a stagnant pond.* 
Of course death is no more an unmixed 
blessing to the society than it is an unmixed 
curse to the individual. Metabolism may 
make change likely, or at least possible, but 
it does not guarantee that the change will be 
beneficial. As a minimum, mortality per- 
mits perennial reappraisal of institutional- 
ized formulae. 

The aggregate by which the society coun- 
terbalances attrition is the birth cohort, 
those persons born in the same time interval 
and aging together. Each new cohort makes 


1 Lemuel Gulliver reported that the Luggnaggians 
solved the problemewith their Struldbrugge by de- 
socializing them at 80. Comte hypothesized that 
progress ls maximized by a length of life neither too 
ephemeral nor too protracted. Harriet Mertineau, 
, The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte, Lon- 
don: Triibner, n.d, Vol I, pp. 152-153. 
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fresh contact with the contemporary social 
heritage and carries the impress of the en- 
counter through life. This confrontation has 
been called the intersection of the innovative 
and the conservative forces in history.? The 
members of any cohort are entitled to parti- 
cipate in only one slice of life—their unique 
location in the stream of history. Because 
it embodies a temporally specific version 
of the heritage, each cohort is differentiated 
from all others, despite the minimization of 
variability by symbolically perpetuated in- 
stitutions and by hierarchically graduated 
structures of authority. 

To assert that the cause of social change is 
demographic replacement would be tanta- 
mount to explaining a variable by a con- 
stant, yet each fresh cohort is a possible 
intermediary in the transformation process, 
a vehicle for introducing new postures. The 
new cohorts provide the opportunity for so- 
cial change to occur. They do not cause 
change; they permit it. If change does oc- 
cur, it differentiates cohorts: from one an- 
other, and the comparison of their careers 
becomes a way to study change. The minimal 
basis for expecting interdependency between 
intercohort differentiation and social change 
is that change has variant import for per- 
sons of unlike age, and that the consequences 
of change persist in the subsequent behavior 
of these individuals and thus"of their co- 
horts. 

For the most part, the literature on the 
cohort approach is divisible into two almost 
antipodal categories. On the one band, the 
cohort concept, under the label “genera- 
tion,” has long been used by historians of 
the arts—in rebellion against the Procrus- 
tean frame of chronological sections favored 
by conventional historians—as well as by 
political journalists and other humanistic in- 
terpreters of the passing scene.? The other 
field of application has been the work of 


3 Robert M. MacIver, The Challenge of the Pass- 
ing Years, New York: Pocket Books, 1963, pp. 
110-111. 

8 Julius Petersen, Die Literarischen Generationen, 
Berlin: Junker and Dunnhaupt, 1930; Henri Peyre, 
Les Générations Littérades, Paris: Bowin, 1948; 
Yves Renouard, “La notion de génération en his- 
toire,” Revue Historique, 209 (1935), pp. 1-23. The 
outstanding sociological contribution is: Karl 
Mannheim, “The Problem of Generations,” in 
Essays on the Sociology of Knowledge, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1952, pp. 276-322. 
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demographers, particularly the recent redi- 
rection of the study of fertility time series 
away from the period-by-period format 
toward an appraisal of temporal variations 
from cohort to cohort.* Although written by 
a demographer, the present essay is con- 
cerned not with the many contributions to 
technical demography which utilize the co- 
hort concept, but rather with the sociclogi- 
cal arguments underlying it, and the con- 
ceptualization of social change it suggests. 


THE COHORT FROM A MACROANALYTIC 
STANDPOINT 


A cohort may be defined as the aggregate 
of individuals (within some population defi- 
nition) who experienced the same event 
within the same time interval. In almost all 
cohort research to date the defining event 
has been birth, but this is only a special case 
of the more general approach. Cohort data 
are ordinarily assembled sequentially from 
observations of the time of occurrence of the 
behavior being studied, and the interval 
since occurrence of the cohort-defining event. 
For the birth cohort this interval is age. If 
t is the time of occurrence and a is the age 

' at that time, then the observations for age a, 
time £, apply (approximately) to the cohort 
born in year ¢-a, as do observations for age 
a-1, time #-1, and so forth, 

The cohort record is not merely a summa- 
tion of a set of individual histories. Each co- 
hort has a distinctive composition and char- 
acter reflecting the circumstances of its 
unique origination and history. The lifetime 
data for one cohort may be analyzed and 
compared with those for other cohorts by all 
the procedures developed for a population in 
temporal cross-section. The movement of the 
cohort, within the politico-spatial boundaries 
defining the society, is a flow of person-years 
from time of birth to the death of the last 
survivor. This differs from a synthetic cross- 
section because time and age change pari 
passu for any cohort. A cohort has an age 
distribution of its person-years of exposure, 
provided by its successive sizes age by age. 
The age distribution varies from cohort to 
cohort because of mortality and migration, 

4Norman B. Ryder, “La mesure des variations 


de la fécondité au cours du temps,” Poppa 
11 (1956), pp. 29—46. aes 
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Thus a cohort experiences demographic 
transformation in ways that have no mean- 
ing at the individual level of analysis, be- 
cause its composition is modified not only by 
status changes of the components, but also 
by selective changes of membership. 

The most evident manifestation of inter- 
cohort differences is variation, and particu- 
larly abrupt fluctuation, in cohort size, at- 
tributable to changes in the numbers of 
births from year to year or, less commonly, 
from brief heavy migration or mortality the 
impact of which is limited to a narrow age 
span. A cohort’s size relative to the sizes of 
its neighbors is a persistent and compelling 
feature of its lifetime environment. As the 
new cohort reaches each major juncture it 
the life cycle, the society has the problem of 
assimilating it. Any extraordinary size devi- 
ation is likely to leave an imprint on the co- 
hort as well as on the society. In the United 
States today the cohorts entering adulthood 
are much larger than their predecessors, In 
consequence, they were raised in crowded 
housing, crammed together in schools, and 
are now threatening to be a glut on the labor 
market. Perhaps they will have to delay mar- 
riage, because of too few jobs or homes, and 
have fewer children. It is not entirely coin- 
cidental that the American cohorts whose 
fertility levels appear to be the highest in 
this century were those with the smallest 
numbers. 

Size is only one characteristic by which 
the cohort aggregate is differentiated from 
its temporal neighbors. Many statistical fac- 
ets of cohort composition, broadly influential 
as independent variables, differ at age zero 
from one cohort to the next, and remain ap- 
proximately unchanged throughout the co- 
hort’s history. Consider the various inherited 
items like race, mother tongue and birth- 
place. The cohort is not homogeneous in 
such characteristics, but the distribution of 
its heterogeneity tends to be fixed through- 
out its life in a shape which may differ from 
those of preceding and succeeding cohorts. 
Other birth and childhood characteristics 
are differentiating: for example, family 
structure by age, sex and generation deter- 
mines the relative frequency of only chil- 
dren, younger and older children of like or 
unlike sex, and younger or older parents. _ 
amercoort variability in these character- 
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istics may derive from fertility, mortality or 
migration, to the extent that these are selec- 
tive for the characteristic concerned and var- 
iable through time. Differential migration is 
the most striking influence in the short run, 
but differential natural replacement is gen- 
erally more important in the long run. 

Cohort differentiation is not confined to 
characteristics fixed at birth. Other status 
changes tend to be highly localized by age, 
relatively universal in occurrence, and influ- 
ential in the rest of life.’ Age is rot only a 
general rubric for the consequences, rewards 
and penalties of experience; it is an impor- 
tant basis for role allocation in every soci- 
ety. Age ascription is the cross-sectional 
counterpart of cohort differentiation. Simi- 
larities of experience within and d‘fferentia- 
tion of experience between age groups are 
observable in every culture. Similar func- 
tioning is imposed by society on tkose shar- 
ing an age at a particular time. Any legisla- 
tion that is age-specific, either de jure, or, 
by virtue of its content, de facto, differenti- 
ates cohorts. Such norms give a distinctive 
age pattern to the life cycle of each cohort. 
If age-specific norms, or the context within 
which they are being applied, change 
through time, cohort experiences will be 
differentiated. 

Thus marriage has a high probebility of 
occurring within a narrow age span and is 
responsive to the exigencies of the moment. 
The members of a cohort are influenced in 
the age at which they marry, the persons 
they choose to marry and even thair even- 
tual likelihood of marriage by the particular 
set of circumstances prevailing at the time 
they reach marriage age. The outcome is not 
so individualistic as the romantic Icve ethos 
might suggest. The state of the marriage 
market is an aggregate phenomeron: the 
probability of marriage depends not only on 
an individual’s personal characteristics, but 
also on the comparative characterist-cs of all 
others of the same sex, and also on tie avail- 
ability of those of the opposite sex who meet 


5 Bernice L. Neugarten, J. W. Moore, and J. C. 
Lowe, “Age Norms, Age Constraints and Adult 
Socialization,” American Journal of Scctology, 70 
(1965), pp. 710-717, 

6 Marion J. Levy, Jr., The Structure o! Society, 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1952, 
p. 307. 
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the approximate criteria of nubility. Under- 
lying this is the propitiousness of the period 
for marriage, the relevance of which for co- 
hort delineation depends directly on the age 
variance of marriage for the cohort. The 
same is true of any major event in personal 
history which is concentrated by age. 

The time of completing education is also 
highly age-specific in its location and influ- 
ential both in personal futures and in so- 
cietal change. The intimate relation of 
education to social change is properly em- 
phasized in programs of social and economic 
development. It is “the modern world’s cut- 
ting edge.” Changes through time in the 
proportions completing various stages of | 
education are familiar trends in modern life 
which provide an indelible differentiation of 
cohort character and behavior.” The differ- 
entiation encompasses not only mere dura- 
tion but also the quality of teaching, the 
nature of instructional materials and the 
content of the curriculum.® 

The consequences of distinctive educa- 
tional preparation prevail in the cohort’s 
occupational flow-chart. The experience of 
the cohort with employment and labor force 
status begins with the character of the em- 
ployment market at its time of entry? The 
cohort is distinctively marked by the career 
stage it occupies when prosperity or depres- 
sion, and peace or war, impifge on it. The 
occupational structure of the cohort is not 
crystallized upon entry into the labor force, 
but the configuration imposed on individual 
economic histories has a high sequential de- 
pendence through time.1° One explanation 
advanced for the baby boom is that the co- 
horts responsible had an unprecedented edu- 


T Talcott Parsons, “The School Class as a Social 
System: Some of its Functions in American Soci- 
ety,” Harvard Educational Review, 20 (1959), pp. 
297-318. 

8 Nelson N. Foote, “Anachronism and Synchro- 
nism in Sociology,” Sociometry, 21 (1958), pp. 17- 
29. 

® Bracker noted that the graduates of American 
universities of the class of 1929 were united by the 
distinction of being educated for prosperity and 
then vaulted into depression. Milton Bracker, 
“There’s No Class Like The Class of °29,” New 
York Times Magasine, (May 23, 1954), pp. 14 et 
seq. 
10 Abram J. Jaffe and Robert O. Carleton, Oc- 
cupational Mobility in the United States 1930-1960, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1954. 
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cational advantage when they sought their 


first jobs.“ Projections of labor force par- 
ticipation rates for women have been suc-. 


cessfully designed on a cohort basis, because 


of the observed continuity of differences be- , 


tween cohorts.? ` 

The attractive simplicity of birth cohort 
membership as signified by age cannot con- 
ceal the ways in which this identification is 
cross-cut and attenuated by differentiation 
with respect to education, occupation, mar- 


ital status, parity status, and so forth. Every > 


birth cohort is heterogeneous. To some ex- 
tent all cohorts respond to any given period- 
specific stimulus. Rarely are changes so 
localized in either age or time that their 
burden falls exclusively on the shoulders of 
one cohort: Intercohort analysis is profitably 
supplemented with cross-classification by rel- 


evant compositional variables. The mean-, 
ing of sharing a common historical location 
is modified and adumbrated. by these other 


identifying characteristics1* Different sub- 


sets of the cohort have different time pat-° 
terns of development. Youth of manual and 


nonmanual origins differ in length of educa- 
tional preparation and age at marriage. The 
various members of a cohort follow differ- 
ently paced occupational lines. This may be 


especially true of intellectual histories. The’ 


differing tempi of careers in literature, music 
and mathematics yield different productivity 
modes by age, and therefore responsiveness 
to different historical circumstances, despite 
membership in the same birth cohort.1® 

As a minimum, -the cohort is a structural 
category with the same kind of analytic util- 


ity as a variable like social class.** Such 
a . _ ferentiation cf cohorts emphasizes the con- 


1 Richard A. Easterlin, “The American Baby 
Boom in Historical Perspective,” American Eco- 
somic Review, 51 (1961), pp. 869-911. 


United States, 1890-1960, New York: Social Scd- 
ence Research Council, 1948. 


18 William M. Evan, “Cohort Analysis of Survey. 


Data: a Procedure for Studying Long-term Opin- 
ion Change,” Pubic Opinion Quarterly, 23 (1959), 
pp. 63-72. 

14 Michel Ralea, “Le problème des générations et 
la jeunesse d'aujourd'hui,” Rencontres Internation- 


ales de Genève, La vie e le temps, Neuchâtel: 


Baconnière, 1962, pp. 59-73. 

15 Bennett M. Berger, “How Long is a Genera- 
tion?” British Journal of Sociology, 11 (1960), 
pp. 557-568. 


16 Seymour Martin Lipset, Paul G, Lararsfeld, 
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structural categories have explanatory power 
because they are surrogate indices for the 
common experiences of many persons in each 
category. Conceptually the cohort resembles 
most closely =he ethnic group: membership 


is determined at birth, and often has con- 


siderable capacity to explain variance, but 
need not imply that the category is an or- 
ganized group. 

Two research suggestions may be ad- 
vanced. In the first place, age should be so 
interpreted in every statistical table as to 
exploit its dval significance—as a point in 
the cohort life cycle and as a temporal loca- 
tion. Age is -ustomarily used in statistical 
analyses merely in the former role, if not as 
a cross-sectional nuisance to be controlled by 
procedures like standardization. This implic- 
itly static orientation ignores an important 
source of varcation and inhibits the progress 
of temporal analysis. In the second place, 
age-cum-cohort should ‘be used not only as a 
cross-classification to explain the internal 
variations of other groups, but as a group- 
defining varicble in its own right, in terms 
of which distributions by other variables 
may be compared through time. In this way, 
research resu_ts may be compared in cumu- 
lated fashion, linking the outputs of the var- 
ious studies using the same cohort identifi- 
cations, just as has been done with other 
quasi-group categorizations. Each such study 
can enbance the significance of others for 


. the same cokort. Comparison of such com- 


posite cohort biographies would yield the 
most direct aad efficient measurement of the 
consequences of social change. 

The proposed orientation to temporal dif- 


text prevailirg at the time members of the 
cohort experience critical transitions. The 


roach can be ralized th 
13 John D. Durand, The Labor Force in the’ Fi eae beyond z 


birth cohort to cohorts identified by common 
time of occurrence of any significant and en- 
during event in life history. Cohorts may be 
defined in terms of the year in which they 
completed their. schooling, the year they 
married, the year in which they migrated to _ 
the city, or the year in which they entered 





Allen H. Barton, and Juan Linz, The Psychology 
of Voting: an Analysis of Political Behavior,” in 
Gardner Lindzzy (ed.), Handbook of Social Psy- 
chology, Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1954, 
Vol IT, pp. 1124-1175. 
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the labor force full-time? Eack of these 
events is important in identifying the kinds 
of situation to which persons respend. differ- 
ently, and establishing a status to which fu- 
ture experiences are oriented. Th: research 
implication of this viewpoint is -hat more 
effort should be devoted to colleccing items 
of dated information, to identify not only 
statuses but times of entry into ttem, Birth 
date serves as a surrogate for coho-t identifi- 
cation by date of occurrence of ether rele- 
vant events. It is a satisfactory approxi- 
mation to the extent that variance in the age 
at which the event in question occurs is 
small, Thus the cohort approack may be 
generalized to consider any class of event 
in terms of the experience of successive co- 
horts defined by time of initial expostre to 
the risk of occurrence of that event. 

‘The strategic focus for research on social 
change is the context under whick each co- 
hort is launched on its own path. The pro- 
totype is the cohort of persons encering the 
labor force each year. The annual meeting 
of prospective employers and emplwyees pro- 
duces an occupational distribution which 
manifests and foretells social chenge. The 
process requires macroanalysis because the 
possibility of an individual finding a partic- 
war job, or of an employer securing a 
needed talent, is a function of the entire set 
of comparative characteristics of all partici- 
pants in the market. The educatioral system 
has prepared the new labor force entrants 
for this confrontation. Although the stimulus 
for innovation is most likely to come from 
the employers, the feasibility of rew direc- 
tions depends in part on how well -hey have 
been anticipated by the educational system. 
Indeed the conditions determining abor sup- 
ply go all the way back to the composition 
of the relevant cohorts at birth. Th= implicit 
link between reproduction in one year, and 
characteristics of the labor market some two 
decades later, is an important channel for 
transmission of disturbances through time. 

Out of the confrontation of the cohort of 
any year and the societal structures into 


1Y Asan exotic example, Hyman Enser hes re- 
cently completed a study of the cohort of al 118 
American authors whose first novels came aut in 
1958. See David Dempsey, “First Novzlists, Last 
Words,” Saturday Review, 66 (October 12, 1963), 
p. 34. 
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which it seeks entry, a shape is forged which 
influences the directions in which the struc- 
tures will change. More generally, the proxi- 
mate indication of direction of change is the 
movement of personnel from one status to 
another, as the result of quasi-market activ- 
ity in one or another role sphere. The mar- 
ket metaphor extends into the consideration 
of differential rewards, and thus of changing 
role evaluations, cognate with the Davis- 
Moore theory of social differentiation.1* The 
importance for social change of the kind of 
selectivity exercised in forming the cohort 
is largely obscured in this essay by exclusive 
attention to the birth cohort, which is more 
random in composition than any other co- 
hort type. The study of the formation of co- 
horts defined in terms of specific role mar- 
kets promises.to provide a focused view of 
the processes that transform the different 
parts of the social system. 


THE IMPACT OF HISTORICAL 
CHANGE ON COHORTS 


The preceding section emphasized several 
stages in the cohort life cycle at which major 
transitions occur, and proposed that the 
temporal context of these transitions would . 
differentiate cohorts. The same point can be 
made from the opposite direction, by observ- 
ing types of major change, ang the extent to 
which participation in them is age-specific 
and therefore cohort-differentiating. All 
those alive at the same time are contempo- 
raries but they respond and contribute to so- 
cial history in different ways unless they are 
also coevals. In particular, the potential for 
change is concentrated in the cohorts of 
young adults who are old enough to partici- 
pate directly in the movements impelled by 
change, but not old enough to have become 
committed to an occupation, a residence, a 
family of procreation or a way of life. Fur- 
thermore the fact of change facilitates their 
development of other orientations than those 
of their parents and their community. 

The most dramatic instance is war. Par- 
ticipation in war is limited in age, and the 
extent of war is limited in time. The Great 
War weakened a whole cohort in Europe 


18 Kingsley Davis and Wilbert E. Moore, “Some 
Principles of Stratification,” American Sociological 
Review, 10 (1945), pp. 242-247. 
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to the extent that normal succession of per- 


sonnel in roles, including positions of power, 
was disturbed. Sometimes ‘the old retained 
power too long; sometimes the young seized 
power too soon.” The most obvious effect 


of war is the mortality and morbidity of the. 
participants, but war transforms non-com-’ 


batants as well. Several novels have utilized 


the theme of the peculiar poignancy of those’ 


who were old enough to comprehend the 
war but not old enough to participate in 
it. The intellectual development of Mann- 
heim, who brought the cohort concept into 
sociology, can be partly explained by the 


historical location of his cohort. Teenagers - 


in France can now meet easily with German 
youth groups because they are free of war 
memories. German youths moving into the 
labor force are reported to be repudiating 
the labor discipline of their elders, whom 
they identify with the Nazi era.2® The co- 
hort consequences of war extend into the 
intellectual realm. Following the decima- 
tion of some French cohorts in the Great 
War, a split developed between those fol- 
lowing the traditional path in mathematics, 
and those concerned with creating a new 
vocabulary. The latter produced the bible 
of modern mathematics, the Elements of 
Bourbaki.*4 

Anyone reading the newspapers of the 
past decade needs no reminder of the promi- 
nence of uncommitted cohorts in the task 
forces of nationalistic or revolutionary polit- 
ical movements. The persons most active 
in the Protestant Reformation and in the 
Revolutions of England, France and America 


19 An extensive bibliography is given in Sigmund 
Permanent Revolution, New York: 
Harper, 1942. 

20 Ernst Gliser, Jakrgeng 1902, Berlin: Gustav 
Kiepenheuer, 1928; Vera Brittain, Born 1925, Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1949; Richard Hughes, The Fox 
in the Attic, New York: Signet, 1963. 

21 John Kecscemeti, the preface to Mannheim, op. 
ot. in turn, Mannheim ascribes growing interest in 
the cohort problem to political discontinuities in 
the late 19th century. 

22A movie opened in Paris in 1963, called: 
“Hitler? Never Heard of Him.” ` ; 

38 Wagner has discussed the significance for the 
German: labor movement of the absorption of co- 
horts who grew up under National Socialism. Hel- 
mut R. Wagner, “A New Gerieration of German 
Labor,” Social Research, 23 (1956), pp. 151-170. 

24 Luciénne Félix, The Modern Aspect of Mathe- 
matics, New York: Science Editions, 1961. 
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were youthful. The contemporary “Chil- 
dren’s Crusade” is too recent to have been 
investigated carefully, but there are some 
suggestive aralyses of the position of youth 
in revolutionary change.** In his discussion 
of China, Levy places primary emphasis on 
the role of the “ch’ing-nien” in societal 
transformation: 27 this term for young 
adults has been retained by the aging lead- 
ers of the Communist movement.*® Eisen- 
stadt has Cocumented the experience of 
youth movements in Israel and in prewar 
Germany. Eoth of these were rebellions 
against elder3 and their ideas, viewing youth 
alone as pure enough to accomplish the task 
of re-creatinz society.’ Perhaps the affilia- 
tion of youths with the revolutionary phase 
of a charismatic movement is linked with 
the appeal for them of techniques of vio- 
lence.®° Young people who are students, or 
unemployed, in the big cities of developing 
nations, are likely to be available for demon- 
strations and have large places in which to 
congregate. 
A popular but unsupportable argument is 


28 Pitirim A Sorokin, Society, Culture and Per- 
sonality, New York: Harper, 1947, p. 193. 

26 For example, U. S. News and World Report, 
June 6, 1960; Look, January 3, 1961. These ac- 
counts are moze impressive for the frequency than 
for the detail cf instances reported. Somewhat more 
helpful is Hanson Baldwin, “Turkey’s New Sol- 
diers,” New York Times, June 5, 1960. 

37 Marion J. Levy, Jr. The Family Revolution 
in Modern Ch-nxa, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1949, pp. 297 et seq. 

38 Irene Taeuber has advocated a research pro- 
gram for Chian based on the fact that the Com- 
munists have row been in power 15 years; change’ 
is imminent as these new cohorts are ushered in. 
Irene B, Taesaber, “China’s Population: An Ap- 
proach to Research,” Social Science Research Coun- 
cil Items, 18 (1964), pp. 13-19. 

29 Samuel W. Eisenstadt, From Generation to 
Generation, G-encoe, IL: The Free Press, 1956, pp. 
98 et seq. Many accounts of the Negro civil rights 
movement in the United States have contained the 
assertion that. Negro youth provide the initiative 
for protest, in impatience with the gradualism of 
their elders. 

30 Hans H. Gerth, “The Nazi Party: Its Lead- 
ership and Composition,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 45 (1940), pp. 530-571. Rintala has sug- 
gested that people who undergo disruptive histori- 
cal experience: during their formative years may be 
unusually vumnerable to totalitarian appeals, M. 
Rintala, “The Problem of Generations in Finnish 
Communism," American Slavic and East European 
Review, 17 (2958), pp. 190-202. 
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that the emergence of a new cobort some- 
how guarantees progress.®4 The entry of 
fresh cohorts into the political stream rep- 
resents a potentiality for change, but with- 
out specification of its content or direction. 
‘The prominent role played by youth in the 
totalitarian movements of this century has 
been widely noted.2? A new cohort provides 
a market for radical ideas and a source of 
followers, and they are more likely than 
their elders to criticize the existing order.¥* 
Replacement of much older by muca younger 
leaders, as’ Eisenhower by Kennedy, may 
have a profound symbolic impact. The di- 
rection of change may be to the -eft or to 
the right, toward democracy or toward to- 
talitarianism, but whatever the trend, it is 
most manifest in youth. 

Whether new cohorts are more or less 
crucial to the implementation of a revolu- 
tion, they are clearly differentiated by its 


occurrence.*4 The case of the Soviet Union. 


is well documented.™ Stalin created a gen- 
eration of modern technicians to supplant 
the old Bolsheviks, because the latter’s skills 
in the dialectic and in conspiratoriel politics 
did not suit the age of machine -ools and 
modern armies. Now the decision system is 
passing into the hands of cohorts brought up 
under socialism.2* Journalists have recently 
begun to draw the line between thos brought 
up under Stalin and those whose impres- 
sionable years coincided with de-Staliniza- 
tion’? Although these latest cokorts are 
not yet in positions of political power, they 


$1 Mentré reports approvingly Comtes opinion 
to this effect: François Mentré, Les Générations 
Sociales, Paris: Editions Bossard, 1920; Mannheim 
reports disapprovingly Cournot’s like opinion, op. 
cit., “The Problem of Generations,” p. 237. 

33 Rudolf Heberle, Social Moveme-ts, 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951, Ch. 6. 

88 This may not be so if youth is directly affected 
by the change, as with school desegregation. Cf. 
H. H. Hyman and P. B. Sheatsley, “Attitudes 
toward Desegregation,” Scientific American, 211 
(1964), pp. 16-23. 

84 Robert P. Hinshaw, “The Relationship of m- 
formation and Opinion to Age,” Ph.D. dssertation, 
Princeton University, 1944, p. 69. 

85 Raymond A. Bauer, Alex Inkeles, tnd Clyde 
Kluckhohn, How the Soviet System Werks, New 
York: Vintage Books, 1960. 

36 Cf, Walt W? Rostow, The Stages of Economic 
Growth, New York: Cambridge Univerzity Press, 
1960, pp. 134-135. 

2Y Priscilla Johnson, “The New Mea of the 
Soviet Sixties,” Reporter, 28 (May 9, 1963), pp- 
16-21. 
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are beginning to have some influence, par- 


‘ticularly through cultural activities. 


The adaptive transformation of revolu- 


_tionary movements has frequently been dis- 


cussed from a structuralist standpoint.® 
The audacity and independence required to 
overthrow a regime are not the skills req- 
uisite for administering a stable government 
in the sequel. The lions and the foxes must 
change places. If this comparative statics 
model is reconsidered in processual terms, 
it is clear that cohort differentiation will 
result, Rostow has suggested naming the 
process the “Buddenbrooks dynamics.” 39 If 
change occurs, those who are brought up in 
the new world will differ from those who 
initiated the change. In consequence, more 
change will occur, but interest is transferred 
from wrecking a hated system to the task 
of constructive continuity. Gradually death 
claims both winners and losers of the old 
struggle. Support for the new system be- 
comes broad and stable. Thus the cohort 
succession serves as cause and effect in the 
phases of revolutionary transformation, 

An experiential chasm between cohorts 
also occurs when immigration or coloniza- 
tion produces an intersection of two cultures. 
The European immigrant arriving in the 
New World identified himself with an ethnic 
group resembling the culturg in which he 
was raised. His children went to American 
schools, chose American playmates, and 
often escaped from the subculture. The 
parents’ inadequacy as a basis for orienta- 
tion toward the new society reinforced the 
children’s resort to peer groups. Similarly, 
the impact of western culture on primitive 
peoples is likely to yield disruption of family 
life, changing mutual evaluation of the gen- 
erations, and ideological identification of 
youth with resistance. Kwame Nkrumah 
recently remarked on the ap ce in 
Ghana of a new cohort without firsthand 
knowledge of colonial rule and without the 
habit of obsequiousness to the European.*! 


38 Talcott Parsons, The Social System, Glencoe, 
Ii: The Free Press, 1951, p. 507. 

239 Op, cit. 

40 Will Herberg, Protestant, Catkolic, Jew (rev. 
ed), New York: Doubleday, 1960, pp. 28-31. 

#1 Mannoni has provided an absorbing account of 
the structural complexities in a population con- 
taining two generations of colonists and two gen- 
erations of natives. Dominique O. Mannoni, Pros- 
pero and Celiban, London: Methuen, 1956. 


COHORTS AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
Traumatic episodes like war and revol:-. 


tion may become the foci of crystallization 
of the mentality of a cohort. The dramatic 
impact may mark indelibly the “naive ey2s 
and virgin senses” of the cohort in the vaa- 
guard and change them into an entelechy 
with an explicit mission, a virtual comm- 
nity of thought and action. Yet such vivid 
experiences are unnecessary to the argumert. 
Cohorts can also be pulled apart gradually 
by the slow grind of evolutionary change. 
The nucleus and epitome of social change, 
as determinant and consequence, is the city. 
Urbanization is the outstanding manitiesta~ 
tion of the world transformation of the past 
few centuries. Cities have been populated 
largely by the continual infusion of new 
cohorts, Rural-urban migration is highly 
selective of younger persons; changes re- 
quiring population transfer will be under- 
taken only by the more flexible and less 
burdened members of the society. Tne 
young move away from the community that 
would envelop them in the traditional mcld 
and into a new way of life. America may be 
less tradition-bound than Europe because 
fewer young couples establish homes in the 
same place as their parents. 

The principal motor of contemporary £0- 
cial change is, technological innovation. It 
pervades the ather substructures of society 
and forces them into accommodation. The 
modern society institutionalizes this innova- 
tion and accepts it as self-justifying. To the 
child of such a society, technological change 
makes the past irrelevant. Its impact on the 
population is highly differential by age, aad 
is felt most by those who are about to make 
their lifelong choices. Technological evor- 
tion is accomplished less by retraining olcer 
cohorts than by recruiting the new one, aad 
the age of an industry tends to be correlated 
with the age of its workers. Accessions to the 
labor force flow most strongly into the naw 
and growing industries; separations fram 
the labor force are predominantly cut of 
declining industries.“* The distinctive gge 

«2 Donald J. Bogue, “Techniques and Hypotheses 
for the Study of Differential] Migration: Some 
Notes from an Experlment with U. S. Data,” 
International Population Conference, New Ycrk, 
1961, Vol. I, pp. 405~412. 

48 Amos H. Hawley, Human Ecology, New York: 
Ronald, 1950, p. 25; Frederick Le Gros Clark end 
Agnes Dunne, Ageing in Industry, London: Nuf- 
field Foundation, 1955, On December 1, 1963. a 
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composition of the industrial structure is 
nowhere more evident than in the rapid in- 
dustrialization of a previously traditional 
economy. In effect, it is accomplished not 
so much by educating the population as a 


whole as by introducing each new cohort ° 


in turn to the modern way of life. In tradi- 
tional society, age is a valid surrogate for 
relevant experience, but when the industrial 
revolution occurs, age comes to signify his- 
torical location and degree of disfranchise- 
ment by change, rather than the due pre- 
rogatives of seniority. 


INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT AND THE FAMILY 


Implicit in the foregoing account of the 
interdependency of social change and cohort 
differentiation is the assumption that an in- 
dividual’s history is highly stable or at least 
continuous. If 4 person’s future were molded 
irrevocably by his earliest experiences, there 
would be a strong case for assembling data 
for aggregates of individuals on a cohort- 
by-cohort basis. The model dominating the 
literature on human development presents 
life as a movement from amorphous plastic- 
ity through mature competence toward 
terminal rigidity.“ The preparatory phase, 
during which individuals are susceptible to 
influence, is distinguished from the partici- 
patory phase, during which their predeter- 
mined destiny is unfolded. The central 
sociopsychological postulate in the spirit of 
Freud is that the core of personality is laid 
down at the beginning of life; what may 
look like changes later are merely minor 
variants on the established theme. The popu- 
larity of this assertion is as indubitable as 
its irrefutability. Discussion in this vein 
confuses ineluctable species characteristics 


federal arbitration board authorized American rail- 
Fe cee or E Reema ba Bes 
on. 

#4 The principal sources for this discussion are: 
Irvin L. Child, “Socialization,” in Gardner Lindzey 
(ed.), Handbook of Social Psychology, Cambridge, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1954, Vol. TI, pp. 655- 
692; John E. Anderson, “Dynamics of Develop- 
ment: System in Process,” in Dale B. Harris, edi- 
tor, The Concept of Development, Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1957, pp. 25-46; 
Alan T. Welford, Ageing and Human Skil, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1958; James E. 
Birren, “Principles of Research on Aging,” in James 
E. Birren (ed.), Handbook of Aging and the In- 
dividual, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1959, pp. 3-42. 
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and culturally variable designs, and fails to 
cope with the phenomenon of societel change. 

In the conventional developmert model, 
the very young organism is presented as fluid, 
polymorphous, multipotential and perverse, 
- susceptible to suggestion and rudimentary 
of will. Each interaction between organism 
and environment modifies the shep> the or- 
ganism takes into the next encourter, The 
earlier a situation imposes itself, the more 
likely it is to add an enduring element, 
partly because early learning is general 
enough to escape outright contradiction in 
subsequent particular experience. Gradually 
capacities are shaped and strengtkened by 
use, with increasing self-regulation and in- 
dependence of fluctuations. New experience 
is assimilated on the stratum of first im- 
pressions in a way that preserves self-con- 
sistency. The self-perception of persistence 
is ratified by others’ recognition. 

Thus the organism acquires ar adult’s 
efficiency at the price of a child’s versatility. 
New ideas compete on unequal terms with 
old ones, because the latter have a place in 
the structure and have been used io direct 
behavior. Systematization and ritvalization 
of response frees energy for higher-level in- 
tegration. When a new situation accords 
with previous experience learning may be 
rapid, but not when it competes with estab- 
lished responses. The products oł earlier 
education become debris that chokes off later 
growth. In due course the adult organism 
rigidifies and deteriorates into senility. 

Any model of individual development 
which postulates early crystallization is em- 
barrassing to the person explaining rapid 
social change. If personality is viewed as 
a quasi-hereditary phenomenon, tke possi- 
bilities of change are reduced, following the 
biological analogy, to evolution throagh nat- 
ural selection—~a very slow process—and 
to mutation. Hagen finds himself in this box 
in his attempt to construct a theory of social 
change concordant with his belief that per- 
sons cannot move in later life from. psycho- 
logical stances established in chiHhood.* 
Hagen’s mutation-like proposal is that par- 
ents who encoynter status frustration cannot 


45 Everett E. Hagen, On The Theory of Soctal 
Change, Homewood, Il.: The Dorsey Press, 1962. 
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change themselves, but their children may 
perceive the source of parental anxiety and 
avoid it by retreating. Their children, in 
turn, by a similar unconscious perception, 
may become innovators. The tempo of trans- 
formation is thus constrained to a genera- 
tional rhythm. 

The complexity of this construction is a 
direct consequence of two articles of faith: 
that social change cannot occur without 
personality change, and that personality 
change cannot occur once childhood is past. 
The present writer would propose that the 
social system rather than the personality 
system belongs at the center of any model 
of societal transformation. In this view per- 
sonality is considered a by-product, at the 
individual level, of socialization procedures 
designed to achieve various objectives at the 
societal level. Socialization is a process of 
committing an individual to a term of serv- 
ice in a group, by progressively confining 
his behavioral potentialities within an ac- 
ceptable range and by preparing him for 
the types of role he will be expected to 
play.4® Far from being monopolized by the 
parents, socialization is a continuous process 
throughout life, shared in by every group 
of which a person may become a member. 
Even if the family-fostered self were immune 
to modification, the society ould still re- 
tain the necessary degrees of freedom by 
altering the criteria for selection, from 
among different personality types, to fill the 
various roles. 

Important to the present argument are 
two propositions: first, that social change 
implies a transformation of the relative 
contributions to socialization made by the 
various possible agencies of socialization; 
second, that this transformation identifies 
the cohort as a social reality, reflecting and 
implementing the social change to which it 
owes its existence. The principal socializa- 
tion agency in every society is the family. 
It is an omnipresent authoritarian compo- 
nent of the child’s environment, a primary 
group satisfying virtually the entire range 
of needs and furnishing the context within 


«6 Willam H. Sewell, “Some Recent Develop- 
ments in Socialization Theory and Research,” An- 
nals, 349 (1963), pp. 163-181. 
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which the concept of self relative to others 
first arises. Family socialization is adequate 
to the extent that the structure of relation- 
ships portrayed and utilized in family life 
resembles that of the society into which the 
young adult must move. When a scciety 
breaks out of a static familistic mold, the 
family no longer suffices for the tasks of 
socialization. 

Most writing about what is here called 
a cohort employs instead the term “genera- 
tion,” signifying all those within a broad 
(characteristically unspecified) age span 
during a particular epoch, and implicitly 
those with common characteristics because 
of common experiences. It is also used in 
synchronic structural analysis concerning 
relations between persons of markedly dif- 
fering age, such as institutionalized defer- 
ence.4? For the sake of conceptual clarity, 
“generation” should be used solely in its 
original and unambiguous meaning as the 
temporal unit of kinship structure, and the 
first two ideas should be signified by the 
terms “cohort” and “relative age status” 
respectively. “Generation” may be a fitting 
general temporal referent in societies where 
the dominant mode of role allocation is 
ascription on: the basis of kinship. In such 
a context cohort identity is often trivial be- 
cause the bulk of temporal variation coin- 
cides with the life cycle, as reproduced in 
annual cross-section. But societies under- 
going cultural revolution must generally 
break the grip of the family on the indi- 
vidual. In so doing they diminish the social 
significance of “generation,” in both its 
kinship and relative age connotations, and 
produce the kind of social milieu in which 
the cohort is the most appropriate unit of 
temporal analysis. 

A prominent theme in discussions of mod- 
erm society is intergenerational conflict. Al- 
though some of this is probably intrinsic to 
the family life cycle, current analyses em- 
phasize the exacerbation of the tendency by 
social change, through intercohort differen- 
tiation.4* As an Arab proverb has it, “Men 


47 Leonard D. Cain, Jr., {Life Course and Social 
Structure,” in Robert E. L. Faris (ed.), Handbook 
of Modern Sociology, Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1964, pp. 272-309. 

48 Kingsley Davis, “The Sociology of Parent- 
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resemble the times more than they do their 
fathers.” Rol differentiation that gives the 
old power over the young is justified when 
age is correlazed strongly and positively with 
control of cultural content, but the correla- 
tion may evea become negative during rapid 
social change because age differences in one 
direction signify cohort differences in the op- 
posite direction.*® 

Many writers have used the succession of 
cohorts as the foundation for theories of 
sociocultural dynamics. This approach has 
been aptly labelled “generationism,” because 
the writers mistakenly transfer from the 
generation to the cohort a set of inappro- 
priate associations. Some generationists 
maintain tha: there is a periodicity to socio- 
cultural change caused by the biological fact 
of the succession of generations at thirty- 
year (father-son) intervals.54 There is no 
such periodi&ity. Other generationists de- 
velop a confi.ct theory of change, pitched on 
the opposition between the younger and the 
older “generations” in society, as in the 
family. But a society reproduces itself con- 
tinuously. Tae age gap between father and 
son disappeers in the population at large, 
through the comprehensive overlapping of 
life cycles. The fact that social change pro- 
duces intercohort differentiation and thus 
contributes to inter-generational conflict 
cannot justify a theory that social change is 
produced br that conflict. Generationists 
have leaped from inaccurate demographic 
observation to inaccurate social conclusion 
without supplying any intervening causality. 
All these werks suggest arithmetical mysti- 
cism, and the worst of them, as Troeltsch 
said, are “reine Kabbala.” 


Youth Confiic:,” American Soctological Review, 5 
(1940), pp. 523-535; Frederick Elkin and William 
A. Westley, “The Myth of Adolescent Culture,” 
American Socklogical Review, 20 (1955), pp. 680- 
684. 

49 This is a familiar literary theme, as in Tur- 
genev’s Father: and Sons. 

50 For reviews of the literature, see: Mentré, 
op, cH.; Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural 
Dynamics, New York: American Book Company, 
1941, Vol. IV, pp. 504 et seg.; Renouard, op. cit. 

$1 The Spansh philosopher, Ortega y Gasset, and 
his disciple, Julian Marlas, assert that modern 
history is purctuated by 18-year caesurae, begin- 
ning with 162s, the year Descartes turned 30. (Vide 
Renouard, op. cit.) 
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CHANGING AGENCIES OF CHELD 
SOCIALIZATION 


With the advent of modern society, 
changes in the agencies of socialization es- 
tablish a context favorable to the identifica- 
tion of cohorts. The individual motility and 
achievement-based status required cf a mod- 
ern occupational structure seem mach more 
harmonious with the conjugal family than 
with the traditional web of kinshid obliga- 
tions. Revolutionary regimes mzy adopt 
specific policies to reduce the impo-tance of 
the family as an agency of socializetion and 
as a bulwark of the old stratification system. 
Consider, for example, the Soviet 2mphasis 
on early education of the child avay from 
home, the Chinese attempt to shift zhe locus 
of authority away from the older generation, 
and the Israeli use of the kibbutz to com- 
munalize child care and restrict parent-child 
interaction to the affectional realm. Such 
attempts to place collective idenzification 
above family solidarity may not have been 
completely successful "3 but they are con- 
sistent with reorientations througkout the 
modernizing world. The potentially perpet- 
ual consanguineal unit is being supplanted 
by a conjugal family with a limited lifetime, 
and the institutional scope of family affairs 
is narrowing. 

In particular, the reallocation of -esponsi- 
bility for child socialization away "rom the 
family and toward the school on the formal 
level and the peer group on the informal 
level gives analytic form to the cokort, just 
as specific historical changes give it analytic 
content. Parental capacity to prepare the 
child for his adult roles depends on the sim- 
plicity and stability of life. In a scciety of 
specialization and change parents axe inade- 
quate models for children and the special- 
ized agency of formal education must be 
created. The school develops a commitment 
to the implementation of societal. values, 
teaches the skills needed to perform adult 
tasks, and contributes to manpower alloca- 
tion. As the content of education evolves, it 
differentiates the knowledge of parent and 

52 William J. Goode, World Revolution end Fam- 
ily Patterns, New*York: The Free Press of Glen- 


coe, 1962, Ch. 1. 

88 Yonina Talmon-Garber, “Social Structure and 
Family Size,’ Human Relations, 12 (1*59), pp. 
121-146. 
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child, and equips successive cohorts with a 
progressively enlarged culture. To the extent 
that school instruction differs from what is 
learned at home, it provokes independent 
thought. The radical potentiality of educa- 
tion is clearest in the university, which has 
the function of discovering as well as trans- 
mitting knowledge. 

By substituting teachers for parents, so- 
ciety symbolizes the difference in historical 
location between child and parent, and at- 
tenuates the bonds between them. Education 
expands in a modern society to encompass 
almost all members of each cohort and for a 
progressively longer age span, not only up 
into early adulthood but also down into 
the “formative” period cherished by per- 
sonality theorists. The long time during 
which individuals are embedded in the lock- 
step age-hierarchized school system gives 
the cohort an ample opportunity to identify 
itself as a historical entity. The school is a 
cohort creator. 

Socialization in every society is the func- 
tion not only of institutionalized authorities 
but also of coevals. An increase in such 
“self-soclalization” is to be expected during 
social change, because this makes the ex- 
periences of the peer group (the cohort) 
unique, and develops similarities within and 
differences between cohorts. One of Ries- 
man’s themes in The Lonely Crowd is the 
replacement of the inner-directed type, whose 
standards are his parents’, by the other-di- 
rected type, whose standards are his con- 
temporaries’.4 The congruence with the 
present position is obvious. 

The peer group is a subset of one’s cohort. 
It consists of people of the same age with 
whom one has attitude-forming relation- 
ships, or, to use an old-fashioned but ety- 
mologically apt term, one’s cronies. It is 
oriented to its members’ needs and interests 
rather than to the pursuit of goals defined 
by external authority. Perhaps when a col- 
lectivity rather than an individual is being 
socialized, it develops a sense of cohort soli- 


54 David Riesman, Reuel Denney and Nathan 
Glazer, The Lonely Cyowd, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1950. 

55 Jesse Pitts, “The Family and Peer Groups,” in 
Norman W. Bell and Ezra F, Vogel (eds.), A Mod- 
ern Introduction to the Family, Glencoe, Il.: The 
Free Press, 1960, pp. 265-286. 
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darity and alters the outcome of socializa- 
tion. Although providing non-adult approval, 
it need not be deviant, and may even give 
strong support to the conventional moral 
code.5é 


Peer groups are functional in modern £o- 
ciety.” If the principles regulating fam‘ly 
life harmonize with those of other institu- 
tional spheres, an individual can attain full 
membership in the society through behav-or 
learned in the family. But modern society 
is regulated by criteria which contradict 
those appropriate to kinship. For the indi- 
vidual this poses the problem of transition 
from one universe of discourse to the other; 
for the society it poses the problem of deval- 
oping bases of extra-familial solidarity. ‘The 
solution is the peer group, which hes the 
primary group characteristics of the family 
and the achievement orientation of the so- 
ciety. 

It is tempting to treat the peer group 
phenomenon as signaling the creation of a 
sense of solidarity if not reality as a sodal 
group, and thus derive support for the view 
that a cohort is more than a mere category 
in statistical tables. Solidarity is encouraged 
by idealized self-definitions in reaction to 
ill-specified rights and responsibilities of “he 
status, by sharing anxieties concerning im- 
minent and Hazardous transitions, and by 
explicit associations that encourage the Je- 
velopment of attitudes unsanctioned by fam- 
ily or community. The age (and cohoct) 
variance of membership in voluntary asscci- 
ations is smaller in youth than later, becaase 
small age differences mean more during Je- 
velopment. The mass media aim specificelly 
labelled appeals at these ages. Vocabularies 
specific to the age and time are invented to 
serve as communications channels end 
boundary-maintaining mechanisms. 

In an epoch of change, each person. is 
dominated by his birth date. He derives his 
philosophy from his historical world, the 
subculture of his cohort. The community of 
date equips each cohort with its own ex- 


86 Albert J. Reiss, Jr., “Sex Offenses; The Mar- 
ginal Status of the Adolesc&nt,” Lew and Contzm- 
porary Problems (1960), pp. 309-333. 

57 Eisenstadt, op. cit, and “Archetypal Patterns 
of Youth,” in Erik H. Erikson (ed.), Forth: 
Change and Challenge, New York: Basic Books, 
1963, pp. 24-42. 
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panse of time, its own style and its own . 


truth. The ideas, sentiments and values of 
members of the same cohort converge; their 
actions become quasi-organized. As social 
change creates divergence in the experience 
of successive cohorts, it may transform them 
from locations into actualities.5® It is possi- 
ble for most of a society’s youth to develop 
an ideological direction. (though probably 
under adult leadership) but the burden of 
proof is on those who insist that the cohort 
acquires the organized characteristics of 
some kind of temporal community, This may 
be a fruitful hypothesis in the study of small 
groups of coevals in artistic or political 
movements but it scarcely applies to more 
than a small minority of the cohort in a 
mass society. Commonality is likely but not 
community.5® 

Age-homogeneous groupings of children 
and adolescents are common to all societies. 
Mostly they remain undeveloped because 
kinship groups form the basic units of task 
performance. In some cases the cohort— 
known to anthropologists as an “age grade” 
—may function continuously throughout 
life. In the Hamitic culture of East Africa, 
for example, the age grade is a system of 
compulsory association enduring from pu- 
berty on, with permanent privileges and ob- 
ligations. The system cuts across family lines, 
gives the individual interests in tribal con- 
cerns, and may be used for governmental 


„or religious functions.” This is very differ- 


ent from the history of a modern adolescent 
peer group. The features that make it attrac- 
tive to its members are liabilities for its per- 
sistence." The peer group has fluid bound- 
aries, with individual members drifting into 
and out of association. Its numbers are ordi- 
narily small and its functions vague and dif- 
fuse. It may provide recruits for radical 
movements, but it is just as likely to veer 
toward frivolity or criminality. Its dilemma 


58 Mannheim, op. cit. : 

59 “Belonging to a generation is one of the lowest 
forms of solidarity.” Harold Rosenberg, The Tra- 
dition of the New, New York: Horizon Press, 1959, 
pp. 241-258. In Rosenberg’s opinion, generation 
identifications are concocted by journalists out of 
trivial or ephemeral data, . 

00 Jack H. Driberg, “Age Grades,” Encyclopaedia 
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terns of Youth,” in Faris, of. cit, pp. 191-216. 
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is that it is terminated by the errival of 
adulthood. The peer group has litt time to 
develop effective strength. It faces the com- 
mon difficulties of any group composed 
mostly of transients. The members are dis- 
persed by the growth of heterosexual inter- 
ests, by the formation of families cf procre- 
ation, and by movement into the labor force 
and out of the conveniently age-homogene- 
ous arrangements of school. 

The peer-group phenomenon prcvides in- 
sufficient support for a cohort approach to 
social change but it does exemplify the tend- 
ency toward cohort identification within the 
time structure of a changing populacion. The 
peer group is a symptom of the s:rain im- 
posed on modern youth by its location at the 
fulcrum of change. The schedule of develop- 
ment includes a psychosocial mcratorium 
between preparation and partic:pation.™ 
This is when the youth first gets a chance to 
temper with reality the rigid precepts im- 
planted in childhood. Lessons too sophisti- 
cated for children can now be learned. There 
are many answers for the questiors of the 
age, from various and often contradictory 
sources. The imprecision of youth’s zole defi- 
nition encourages receptivity to new ideas. 
Movement out of the equilibrated orienta- 
tion provided by family and school and into 
a cognitively unstructured realm leaves 
them doubtful and uncertain but sometimes 
creative.™ The new cohort of yourg adults 
lives in a phase of the life cycle wien dra- 
matic transitions are occurring in repid suc- 
cession. Perhaps the pace of personzl change 
increases sensitivity to the possibilities of 
social change. 


SOURCES OF INDIVIDUAL STABILITY 
IN ADULT LIFE 


The cohort approach to social analysis 
derives strong support from the ccntinuity 
of individual life, from a time-specific and 


62 Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Society, New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1950, and “Youth: Fidelity 
and Diversity,” in Erik H. Erikson (ed), Youth: 
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1963, pp. 1-23. . 
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thus historically located initiation. A per- 
son’s past affects his present, and his present 
affects his future. Persistence is enhanced 
by the tendency to structure inputs, so that 
each will disturb as little as possible the 
previous cognitive, normative or even es- 
thetic design, and, in the extreme, to reject 
dissonant items, Although individuals differ 
in the ingenuity with which they may retain 
disparate elements or achieve reformulation, 
the feasibility of extensive transformation is 
obviously quite limited. Individuals seek 
coherence, and manifest continuity to the 
extent that they achieve it. An individual’s 
life is an organic entity, and the successive 
events that constitute it are not random but 
patterned. 

The initial contribution to the design of a 
lifetime is made at conception, when the 
individual is provided not only with a fixed 
genetic constitution but also, under ordinary 
circumstances, with the two parents to 
whom society will assign responsibility for 
his early socialization, Furthermore, every 
society seizes upon the circumstances of birth 
as modes of allocating status, limiting the 
degrees of freedom for the person’s path 
through life. Virtually every subsequent oc- 
currence will depend on the societal plan for 
utilizing characteristics present at birth: sex, 
race, kinship, birthplace and ‘so forth. Per- 
haps the most important influence of status 
ascription on the future of an individual in 
a modern society is its effect on access to 
different amounts and kinds of formal edu- 
cation. 

Beyond the age of noncommitment, the 
new adult begins a process of involvement 
in the various spheres of life, in which his 
actions and those of others progressively re- 
duce the degrees of freedom left to him in 
the societal scheme.** Facing various deci- 
sions among alternative roles open to him, 
an individual generally makes choices some- 
what congruent with his value-orientations 
—unless he is to be credited with pure per- 
versity. Within each role, once allocated, he 
forms a growing commitment to a line of 
activity. Each contract between group and 


¢ The principal source of this discussion is How- 
ard S. Becker, “Notes on the Concept of Commit- 
ment,” American Journal of Sociology, 66 (1960), 
pp. 32-40. 
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individual contains a relatively determinate 
description of role requirements, and the 
contract is strengthened by stabilized inter- 
actions between the individual and occa- 
pants of interdependent roles. The temporal 
commitment is perhaps most relevant to the 
present argument. Thus a company’s inter- 
est is served by bureaucratic arrangements, 
such as pensions and seniority rules, which 
penalize movement out of the system. On 
the job, the older employee becomes adjusted 
to his work, gravitating toward tasks that 
are congenial to him, and learning enough 
about them to exploit their advantages and 
minimize their liabilities. His psychological 
stake in his niche includes a modification of 
aspirations in consonance with his true abil- 
ities and the demands of the system for 
them. It should be clear that though this 
example is occupational, similar principles 
operate in every group of which a person 
becomes a member. 

The apparent rigidity of an older worker 
in the face-of a demand to adapt to a new 
procedure may flow simply from the circum- 
stance that something valuable is beiag 
taken away from him.® The difficulties of 
learning new skills are more formidable for 
one who has acquired and utilized tradi- 
tional work practices. Career continuity is 
bolstered by itivesting time and money in a 
particular kind of vocational preparaticn. 
Continuous obsolescence of the individual 
is a feature of contemporary industrial so- 
ciety. It is to be expected that the old hands 
will resist innovation; otherwise they may 
‘be displaced before they are ready to retire. 
Resistance may be successful for a while, 
because the oldest workers are most likely to 
occupy positions of authority. The term 
“vested interests” suggests capitalistic profits 
threatened by change, but it applies equa_ly 
to the skilled worker standing guard over 
his way of doing things. Perhaps this is 2s- 
pecially true for higher levels of technical 
skill, where workers are less interchange- 


es Arnold S. Tannenbaum, “Adaptability of Oller 
Workers to Technological Change,” Institutes for 
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Back, The Family and Population Control, Chapel 
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able, and the individual and the industry 
commensurately less flexible.* 

Around his job, the individual establishes 
a network of spatial arrangements linking 
places where he lives, shops, plays and visits. 
An older man with a family feels obliged 
to remain in a situation from which a 
younger unencumbered person would read- 
ily move. The assumption of the parental 
role makes a person an agent of the society 
as a teacher of its new members, and the 
private attitude to which a man once felt 
himself entitled as a youth must now be 
subordinated to the more conventional pub- 
lic postures expected of the father.®* “Noth- 
ing makes a younger generation settle down 
faster than a still younger generation show- 
ing up.” Children are powerful instruments 
in making conformists of parents. They 
terminate definitively the brief period of 
“horizontal” freedom between the vertical 
structure of the family of orientation and 
the vertical structure of the family of pro- 
creation. 

In a modern society, most adult roles are 
located in hierarchized structures. Factories, 
churches, labor unions and political parties 
distribute income, prestige and power along 
an approximately age-graded continuum. 
Memberships in such structures decrease the 
probability of individual transformation. In 
the majority of occupations a steadily up- 
ward progression of status occurs through- 
out most of the age span. Seniority can be 
viewed as commitment to particular modes 
of solving particular problems. The person- 
nel of organizations tend to fall into Old 
Guard and Young Turk positions, emulating 
generations within a family. Young men 
must wait a long time for positions of power — 
and responsibility, and may never arrive if 
they display ideas and attitudes deviating 
from those of their seniors.°° Conformity to 
such vertical structures, and acceptance of 
the rewards and duties defined by superiors, 
implies resistance to change. To advance in 
a particular economic order requires support 
of that order. Success reinforces the way in 


6? Wilbert E. Moore, Industrial Relations and the 
Social Order, New York: Macmillan, 1946, p. 60. 
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which success has been achieved; failure is 
resisted from whatever position o° accrued 
power has been attained. Social change cre- 
ates continuing conflict between the rewards 
of seniority and the penalties of member- 
ship in older cohorts. 

Students of political affiliation ave been 
concerned with the ages at whick people’s 
experiences have most influence on their po- 
litical behavior.”° The hypothesis that youths 
acquire a structure of political .attitudes 
from parents and peers, which pecsists un- 
less disturbed by dissonant evens, seems 
to be contradicted by the conservatism of 
older voters. Some of the tendency for older 
Americans to vote Republican may be ex- 
plained by theories of aging, and br associa- 
tion with preferred statuses accompanying 
age, but a residual remains to be explained 
by intercohort differentiation.™ Pethaps the 
stereotype of the older person as a dogmatic 
conservative fits a person whose education 
dates back to a time when attitude: now re- 
garded as conservative were more common. 
Yet persistence and continuity in the politi- 
cal as in the occupational sphere seem to 
grow with commitment to adult affairs, as 
exposure to alternatives is reduced, and 
penalties of change increase.” 

As life takes on a steadier tempo. routini- 
zation predominates. Routines are barriers 
to change because they limit conf-ontation 
with the unexpected and the déturbing. 
Older people learn to exercise greater con- 
trol over a narrower environment, and avoid 
risks of venturing into unstructured situa- 
tions. The feasibility of personal transforma- 
tion is probably limited more by »estricted 
membership than by physiological aging. A 
persistent research problem is the difficulty 
of distinguishing between characteristics 
which are indeed intrinsic to agng, and 
those which merely appear to be sc because 
of the cohort contribution to the age vector 
in times of change. Social change ccdinarily 
touches older persons less closely. They lead 
a more restricted social life, they read less, 


To For summaries of the Hterature, cee Lipset 
et al., op. cit., and Herbert Hyman, Politizal Social- 
ization, Glencoe, IL: The Free Press, 1959. 
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they attend fewer movies, and their friends, 
books and movies are more carefully chosen 
to conform to their biases. Their residences 
and their friendships become more stable. 
The longer a person persists in an established 
mode of conduct, the less likely its compre- . 
hensive redefinition, especially if he invests 
it with normative content. Aging involves . 
disengagement and withdrawal, a restriction 
on the quantity and intensity of interaction 
with others, and an approach toward self- 
centered and idiosyncratic behavior. Con- 
sistency through time is achieved by devel- 
oping a vested interest in forms to which 
past behavior has again and again been ori- 
ented. To change the basic conceptions by 
which one has learned to assess the propri- 
ety of situations would be to make a carica- 
ture of one’s life. i 

In later years, the cohort identity is 
blurred. Age becomes progressively less pre- 
cise as an index of a person’s social charac- 
teristics. Individuals experience what Cain 
calls asynchronization—they possess differ- 
ent “ages” in the various institutional 
spheres." People vary physiologically, and 
also in the extent to which they continue to 
learn. Adjacent cohorts tend to permeate one 
another as the pattern of life chances works 
itself out. Definitions of age become pre- 
dominantly social rather than iological cate- 
gories; they change with time, and with the 
groups one joins and leaves, The intrinsic 
aging process may be variously accelerated 
or retarded by many different institutional 
arrangements. 

The research recommendation implicit in 
the preceding discussion of the sources of 
continuity in individual lives is longitudinal 
analysis. The category includes case his- 
tories, repeated interviews with the same 
respondents (of which panel studies are a 
special case), analyses of diaries and dated 
letters, and, on a larger scale, continuous 
work histories or morbidity histories, for in- 
surance purposes.™* The raison d’étre of the 
longitudinal approach is the organization of 
personal data in temporal sequence, to deter- 
mine the causal potentiality of otherwise 


78 Cain, op. cit. 
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isolated acts. This procedure has dominated 
behavioral inquiry, particularly under psy- 
choanalytic influence, has become standard 
operating procedure in social psychology, 
and has been described as “the perfect type 
of sociological material.” 7 

The data produced by such inquiries are 
disjunctive with most statistical analyses of 
aggregates in two ways. First, the intensive 
detail of longitudinal analyses proliferates 
hypotheses but ordinarily lacks that broad 
evidential basis requisite to generalized veri- 
fication which is a principal virtue of census 
tabulations, for instance. In this sense life 
histories and statistical analyses are comple- 
mentary approaches.”@ But their potential 
complementarity is prejudiced by the second 
disjuncture—-between the time axes of the 
two procedures. The life history has been 
called the long-section and the statistical 
the cross-section view of culture. The typical 
emphasis of the latter on simultaneity be- 
tween corresponding events from different 
lives implies over-valuation of the existing 
situation—“the sociological error par ex- 
cellence.” 7? Aggregate analysis destroys in- 
dividual sequences, and diverts attention 
from process. By implying that the past is 
irrelevant, cross-sectional analysis inhibits 
dynamic inquiry and fosters the illusion of 
immutable strifcture.78 

This outcome can be avoided by using the 
cohort approach. The cohort record, as 
macro-biography, is the aggregate analogue 
of the individual life history. It provides the 
necessary temporal isomorphism for linking 
small-scale intensive longitudinal analyses 
with extensive surveys of the society at a 
point of time. It has the time dimension of 
the former and the comforting statistical re- 
liability of the latter. In a similar vein, Or- 
tega has rejected both the collectivist and 
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the individualist interpretations of historical 
reality, in favor of an orientation based on 
the cohort—“the dynamic compromise be- 
tween mass and individual—the most im- 
portant conception in history.” 7° 


SOURCES OF FLEXIBILITY: INDIVIDUAL 
AND GROUP 


The predominant theme of literature on 
socialization and development is early crys- 
tallization, Perhaps this is because students 
of child development are most concerned 
with the personality, the control of primary 
drives, and the internalization of general 
value orientations, and not with the learning 
of specific norms and skills to be demanded 
of the adult. Clearly childhood socialization 
cannot prepare a person for all the roles 
of his later years. Indeed, parents effectively 
inhibit many types of learning by selectively 
sheltering their children from and exposing 
them to the world outside the home. Many 
types of economic, political and social par- 
ticipation are effectively limited to later life, 
e.g., the problem of support for older par- 
ents is not ordinarily encountered by the 
“child” until he approaches middle age. So- 
cialization continues throughout the whole 
of life. Specific socialization occurs every 
time a person occupies a role in a new group, 
for every group has and is an agency for so- 
cialization and social control. Although 
the codes of new groups the individual joins 
are often limited in content, they may tend 
to contradict the general precepts of earlier 
training. That there is considerable flexibil- 
ity is evident from the experience of social 
and cultural mobility. For all the resistance 
of the culturally conditioned personality, 
individuals do move between cultures, sub- 
cultures and classes. 

Socialization need not mean rigidification. 
Normative postures are often acquired im- 
perfectly, incompletely and tentatively. Per- 
haps it is simpler to indoctrinate entrants 
with a set of immutable recipes for action in 
prescribed situations, but room is almost 
always left for interpretation. The situations 


T9 Jose Ortega y Gasset, Thee Modern Theme, 
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to be encountered cannot all be articipated, 
and the appropriate prescriptions for them 
may require improvisation. Experience can 
strain the sacred formula to the point of 
forcing reconstruction. The intellectual con- 
venience of the assumption that develop- 
ment ceases once adulthood is atiained must 
be sacrificed in the face of the annoying 
complexity of reality. Behavio> can be 
modified by increasing rewards fcr innova- 
tion, expanding tolerance of some kinds of 
deviation, and softening penalties for move- 
ment. Indoctrination can be designed to 
encourage experimentation rather than unre- 
flective obedience, and place primary em- 
phasis on adherence to broad prirciples. Of 
particular importance are institctionalized 
procedures that provide legitimate modes of 
modification, such as debate in pditical ne- 
gotiation and disciplined doubt ir scientific 
inquiry. Such procedures impose a burden 


of doubt and strain on individual partici- - 


pants, but do leave room for social change 
through individual change. 

Although the difficulty of teachng an old 
dog new tricks may be inherent, it is also 


possible that this is a myth givem approxi- . 


mate reality by training programs based on 
it. The feasibility of adult chang2 is prob- 
ably contingent in large part on the charac- 
ter of early training, and on the opportuni- 
ties provided for retraining. Perhaps older 
workers are less adaptable because the earlier 
cohorts of which they are members received 
a limited general education. Potential obso- 
lescence may in the future be reduced by 
more general training, so that people will 
still be able to acquire in. their later years 
the new capacities and skills needed for con- 
tinuing employment. It is not outside the 
bounds of speculation to look toward the 
day when accelerating change vill make 
economic an extension of education through- 
out the entire life span, as a continual ad- 
junct to the work week, or as a rcutine sab- 
batical renovation. 

Yet the flexibility of the sochl system 
and its components need not rey on the 
imperfect tentativeness of socialization pro- 
cedures, nor on the prospects of retraining 
the individual.» Every group has some con- 
trol over its own demographic metabolism, 
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and over the content of socialization. The 
society achieves pattern and direction partly 
through general selection mechanisms, 


- Change can be mediated through modifica- 


tions of role allocation as well as through 
flexible socialization. The system of role 
allocation can be manipulated to achieve 
stability and continuity for the group and 
for the individual, and permit the continuing 
transformation required by a dynamic so- 
ciety. 

Like individuals, organizations (including 
the total society) have characteristics that 
influence their degrees of freedom with re- 
spect to change. In particular, the different 
system levels vary. in the feasibility of 
transformation by substituting rather than 
by modifying components. In biology, the 
capacity for change is greater at the organis- 
mic than at the cellular level. The life of a 
cell is short relative to that of its encom- 
passing organism. In turn, the organism 
must die but the species persists and 
changes, through reproduction and: selec- 
tion. Each higher level has greater modifia- 
bility through time, based on the feasibility 
of metabolism of lower-level components. 
The analogy of society and organism was 
always somewhat unfortunate, for reasons 
unnecessary to rehearse, and also because it 
may have obscured the mor® fruitful anal- 
ogy between society and species. The society 
is a looser and less sharply defined system 
than the organism because its constituents 
possess the possibility of independent mo- 
bility in space. In turn, the society is a more 
flexible system than the species, because it 
has greater possibility of independent mo- 
bility in time. It can control not only the 
physical replacement of members, like the 
species, but also the replacement of norms 
through cultural transmission. In a sense, 
the society has two types of membership: 
biological, consisting of human organisms, 
and cultural, consisting of social norms. The 
replacement of each is of course interdepend- 
ent with the replacement of the other. 

Now the processes of normative replace- 
ment and personnel replacement occur at all 
levels of social organization. The study of 
the deniographic metabolism of specific 
groups is a relatively uncharted area of 
great importance to the student of social 
change. The individual differs from the or- 
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ganization because he is attached to a mor- 
tal body, and lacks the capacity for freedom 
with respect to time which is within the 
grasp of the organization. Organizations, 
like individuals, may acquire structural ri- 
gidities, but they can modify their course 
by replacing individuals as well as by trans- 
forming them, through their hiring and firing 
policies. The scope of possibilities for trans- 
forming the character and direction of an 
organization obviously includes succession 
in crucial leadership roles and the changing 
criteria for advancement as different talents 
become more or less valued.® 

Indeed, in some respects the subsystems 
of a society may be even more flexible in 
this regard than the society itself. They 
have more scope for applying conditions for 
remaining and more ways of recruiting new 
individuals. Enfranchisement and disfran- 
chisement are much more discriminating in 
their selectivity than natural processes.®* 
A society does have some control over the 
character of its membership, to the extent 
that differential fertility and mortality are 
subject to social arrangement, and to the 
extent that the population is changed by 
migration, but it is at least common for a 
society to accept a contractual obligation 
to all those born within its boundaries (an 
obligation it in a sense inherited from 
its predecessor, the family). But it is per- 
haps most meaningful from the standpoint 
of the transmutability of the total society 
to consider the extent to which its com- 
ponents are groups and organizations rather 
than individuals. Organizations persist if 
and because they are successful. New or- 
ganizations are continually born and old 
ones die. The replacement of individuals 
within an organization is paralleled by the 
replacement of organizations within a soci- 
ety. Once again the opportunities for re- 
search are abundant. 


CONCLUSION 


The case for the cohort as a temporal unit 
in the analysis of social change rests on a 
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set of primitive notions: persons of age a 
in time ż are those who were age a-1 in time 
t-1; transformations of the social world 
modify people of different ages in different 
ways; the effects of these transformations 
are persistent. In this way a cohort. mean- 
ing is implanted in the age-time specifica- ` 
tion. Two broad orientations for theory and 
research flow from this position: first, the 
study of intra-cohort temporal development 
throughout the life cycle; second, the study 
of comparative cohort careers, i.e., inter- 
cohort temporal differentiation in the vari- 
ous parameters that may be used to charac- 
terize these aggregate histories. 

The purpose of this essay is to direct the 
attention of sociologists toward the study of 
time series of parameters for successive co- 
horts of various types, in contradistinction 
to conventional period-by-period analyses. 
There has been a considerable growth of 
cohort research in recent years, but the pre- 
dominant emphasis is still on comparative 
cross-sectional inquiry. Admittedly the new 
approach shares the vices as well as the 
virtues of all studies with an extended time 
dimension, It is cumbersome, inefficient and 
laborious; data collection is very time-con- 
suming; and the implicit incomparability 
accumulates as the group changes its compo- 
sition (and as the data collectors change 
their definitions) .5* Yet such difficulties are 
not so much those of the method itself as 
meaningful reflections of the research in- 
vestment necessary to study a long-lived 
species experiencing structural transforma- 
tion. 

Measurement techniques should be de- 
signed to provide data that correspond with 
the theoretical formulations of the phe- 
nomena under examination. In the present 
essay, the purpose has been to present a 
frame of reference within which theories 
can be constructed and empirical inquiry 
prosecuted. Considering the modest results 
so far achieved in dynamic analysis, soci- 
ologists would be well-advised to exploit the 
congruence of social change and cohort dif- 
ferer:tiation. 


84 Willam Kessen, “Research Design in the Study 
of Developmental Problems,” in Paul H. Mussen 
(ed.), Handbook of Research Methods in Child 
Development, New York: John Wiley, 1960, pp. 
36-70. 
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Materials derived from observaticn of a West Coast millenarian cult are employed to de- 
velop a “value-added” model of fe conditions under which conversion occurs, For conver- 
Sion a person must experience, within a religious problem-solving perspective, enduring, 
acutely-felt tensions that lead him- to define himself as a religious seeker; he must encounter 
the cult at a turning point in his Sfe; within the cult an affective bond must be formed (or 
pre-exist) and any extra-cult attechments, neutralized; and there he must be exposed to 
intensive interaction if he is to become a “deployable agent.” ` 


LL men and all human groeps have 

ultimate values, a world view, or a 
perspective furnishing them a more 
or less orderly and comprehensible picture 
of the world. Clyde Kluckhohn nemarked 
that no matter how primitive and crude it 
may be, there is a “philosophy beaind the 
way of life of every individual and of every 
relatively homogeneous group at any given 
point in their histories.” t! When 2 person 
gives up one such perspective or ordered 
view of the world for another we refer to 
.this process as conversion? 

Frequently such conversions are between 
popular and widely held perspectives—from 
Catholicism to Communism, or from the 
world view of an underdeveloped ar primi- 
tive culture to that of a technicaly more 
advanced society, as from the Peyate Cult 


* Publication A-15 of the Center for Research on 
Soclal Organization, University of Michigan (also 
available as Publication A-53, Survey “Research 
Center, University of Calffornia, Berkeley). This 
investigation was supported in part by a Public 
Health Service fellowship to the senior author from 
the National Institute of Mental Health GAPM-16, 
661; 5 F1 MH-16, 661-02). 

2 Clyde Kluckhohn, “Values and Value-Orienta- 
tions in the Theory of Action: An Exple-ation in 
Definition and Classification,” in Talcott. Parsons 
and Edward Shils (eds.), Toward A General The- 
ory of Action, New York: Harper Toschbooks, 
1962, p. 409. 

2 The meaning of this term has been muridied by 
the inconsistent usage of Christian religiou: writers. 
Often they have used “conversion” to refer to an 
aroused concern among persons who already ac- 
cept the essential truth of the ideological system. 
Yet, in keeping with the earliest Christian exam- 
ples of conversions such as that of St. Peul, they 
have also used the word to describe changes from 
one such system to another. These are very differ- 
ent events and ought to be indicated by different 
words, ` 
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of the Southwest Indians to Christianity. 
The continual emergence of tiny cults and 
sects in western industrial nations makes it 
clear, however, that sometimes persons re- 
linquish a more widely held perspective for 
an unknown, obscure and often, socially de- 
valued one. 

In this paper we shall outline a model of 
the conversion process through which a 
group of people came to see the world in 
terms set by the doctrines of one such ob- 
scure and devalued perspective—a small 
millenarian religious cult. Although it is 
based on only a single group, we think the 
model suggests some rudiments of a general 
account of conversion to deyiant perspec- 
tives. But the degree to which this scheme 
applies to shifts between widely held per- 
spectives must, for now, remain ‘problematic. 


BACKGROUND 


Our discussion is based on observation of 
a small, millenarian cult headquartered in 
Bay City, a major urban center on the 
West Coast. This “movement” constitutes 
the American following of a self-proclaimed 
“Lord of the Second Advent,” a Mr. Chang, 
who has attracted more than 5,000 converts 
in Korea since 1954, The “Divine Precepts,” 
the doctrine Chang claims was revealed to 
him by God, concerns a complete “Restora- 
tion of the World” to the conditions of the 
Garden of Eden by 1967. The message was 
brought to this country by Miss Yoon-Sook 
Lee, a graduate of° Methodist seminaries, 
and a former professor of social welfare 


8 All names that might compromise converts’ 
anonymity have been changed. . 
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at a large, church-supported, women’s col- 
lege in Seoul. 

In 1959 Miss Lee arrived in a university 
town (here called Northwest Town) in tke 
Pacific Northwest, and, in two years gained 
five totally committed converts to the Di- 
vine Precepts (hereafter referred to as tke 
D.P.). In December, 1960, after difficulties 
with local clergymen and public opinioa, 
largely touched off when two female com- 
verts deserted their husbands and childrea, 
the group moved to Bay City. 

By mid-1963, 15 more converts had been 
gained and by the end of 1964 the cult num- 
bered more than 150 adherents. Conver-s 
were expected to devote their lives to spread- 
ing “God’s New Revelation” and preparirg 
for the New Age theocracy which God ard 
a host of active spirits were expected -o 
create on earth shortly. Typically the con- 
verts lived communally in a series of houses 
and flats, contributed their salaries from 
menial jobs to the common treasury, thus 
supporting Miss Lee as a full-time leader, 
and gave all their spare time to witnessicg 
and otherwise proselytizing. 

In this brief report, analysis will be lin- 
ited to the single problem of conversior.* 
Under what conditions and through what 
mechanisms did persons come to sbare the 
D.P. view of the world, and, conversely, who 
rejected this perspective? 

The logical and methodological structu-e 
of the analysis is based on a “value-added’ 5 
conception. That is, we shall offer a series 3f 
seven (more or less) successively accum- 
lating factors, which in their total combina- 
tion seem to account for conversion to the 
D.P. All seven factors seem necessary for 
conversion, and together they appear to be 
sufficient conditions, 

‘The sequential arrangement of the seven 
conditions may be conceived in the imagery 
of a funnel; that is, as a structure that 
systematically reduces the number of per- 
sons who can be considered available for re- 


¢ Other aspects of the cult’s formation, develop- 
ment, maintenance and proselytization procedues 
are analyzed in John Lofignd, Tke World-Save-s, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, forthcomirg. 

5 Neil J. Smelser, Theory of Collective Bekavier, 
New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1963, Ep. 
12-21. See also Ralph Turner, “The Quest for Und- 
versals in Sociological Research,” American Soch- 
logical Review, 18 (1953), pp. 604-611. 
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cruitment, and also increasingly specifies 
who is available. At least theoretically, since 
the mission of the cult was to “convert 
America,” all Americans are potential re- 
cruits. Each condition narrows the range of 
clientele: ultimately, only a handful of 
persons responded to the D.P. call. 

Typically, and perhaps ideally, the con- 
ditions develop as presented here, but the 
temporal order may vary. The ordering prin- 
ciple is activation, rather than temporal 
occurrence alone: the time of activation is 
the same whether a condition exists for a 
considerable time prior to its becoming rele- 
vant to D.P. conversion or only develops in 
time to accomplish conversion. 

Data were gathered through participant 
observation in the cult from early 1962 to 
mid-1953. Further information was obtained 
from interviews with converts, their ac- 
quaintances, families, and work-mates; with 
persons who took some interest in the D.P. 
but were not converts; and with a variety of 


clergymen, officials, neighbors, employers: 


and others in contact with the adherents. 
Less intensive observation was conducted 
through mid-1964. 

Although complete data pertinent to all 
seven steps of the conversion model were not 
obtainable for all 21 persons who were clas- 
sified as converts by mid-1963, full informa- 
tion on all seven factors was available for 
15 converts. All the available data conform 
to the model. In presenting biographical in- 
formation to explicate and document the 
model, we shall focus on the most central of 
the early converts, drawing on material from 
less central and Jater converts for illustra- 
tions. The converts were primarily white, 
Protestant, and young (typically below 35); 
some had college training, and most were 
Americans of lower middle-class and small- 
town origins. 


CONVERSION OPERATIONALLY DEFINED 


How does one determine when a person 
has “really” taken up a different perspec- 
tive? The most obvious evidence, of course, 
is his own declaration that he has done so. 
This frequently takes the form of a tale 
of regeneration, about how terrible life was 
before and how wonderful it is now. But 


0 Peter Berger has given us a delightful charac- 
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verbal claims are easily made and simple to 
falsify. Indeed, several persons who pro- 
fessed belief in the D.P. were regarded as 


‘insincere by all core members. A display 
‘of loyalty and commitment, such as giving 


time, energy, and money to the D.P. enter- 
prise, invariably brought ratification of the 
conversion from all core members, but to 
require such a display as evidence of “ac- 
tual” conversion overlooks four persons who 
made only verbal professions but were uni- 


*versally regarded as converts by core mem- 


bers. To avoid this difficulty two classes or 


_ degrees of conversion may be distinguished: 


verbal converts, or fellow-travelers and fol- 
lowers who professed belief and were ac- 
cepted by core members as sincere, but took 
no active role in the D.P. enterprise; and 
total converts, who exhibited their commit- 
ment through deeds as well as words. 

Up to a point, the same factors that ac- 
count for total conversion also account for 
verbal conversion and initially we shall dis- 


“cuss the two groups together. Later we shall 


attempt to show that verbal conversion is 
transformed into total conversion only when 


_the last stage in the conversion sequence 


, develops. 


” 


A MODEL OF CONVERSION 


To account for the process by which per- 
sons came to be world-savers for the D.P., 
we shall investigate two genres of conditions 
or factors. The first, which might be called 


predisposing conditions, comprises attributes ` 


of persons prior to their contact with the 
cult. These are background factors, the con- 
junction of which forms a pool of potential 
D.P. converts. Unfortunately, it has become 
conventional in sociology to treat demo- 
gtaphic characteristics, structural or per- 
sonal frustrations, and the like, as com- 


1 pletely responsible for “pushing” persons 


into collectivities dedicated to protest against 
the prevailing social order. These factors 
are not unimportant, but a model composed 
entirely of them is woefully incomplete. 
The character of their incompleteness is ex- 
pressed by a Meadian paraphrase of T. S. 
Eliot: “Between the impulse and the act 


terization of the reconstructive functions of such 
tales.. See his Invitation to Sociology, New York: 
Doubleday Anchor, 1953, Ch. 3. 
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falls the shadow.” The second genre. of con- 
ditions is this shadowed area, the situa- 
tional contingencies. 

Situational contingencies are “conditions 
that lead to the successful recruitment .of 
persons predisposed to’ the: D.P. enterprise. 
These conditions, arise from confrontation 
and interaction between the potential con- 
vert and D.P. members. -Many persons who ` 
qualified for conversion on the basis of pre- 
disposing factors entered interpersonal rela- 
tions with D.P. members, but because the 
proper situational conditions were not met, 
they did not become converts. 

With these two classes of factors in mind, 
we may turn to a discussion of the first and 
most general of predisposing conditions. 

1. Tension. No model of human conduct 
entirely lacks a conception of tension, strain, 
frustration, deprivation, or other version of 
the hedonic calculus. And, not surprisingly, 
even the most cursory examination of the 
life situations of converts before they em- 
braced the D.P. reveals what they at least 
perceived as considerable tension.” 

This tension is best characterized as a 
felt discrepancy between some imaginary, 
idea] state of affairs and the circumstances 
in which these people saw themselves caught. 
up. We suggest that acutely felt tension is 
a necessary, but far from sufficient condition 
for conversion. That is, it creates some dis- 
position to act. But tension may be resolved 
in a number of ways (or remain unre- 
solved); hence, that these people are in a 
tension situation does not indicate what 
action they may take. 

Just as tension can have myriad conse- 
quences, its sources can also-be exceedingly 
disparate. Some concrete varieties we dis- 
covered were: longing for unrealized wealth, 
knowledge, fame, and prestige; hallucina- 
tory activity for which the person lacked 
any successful definition; frustrated sexual 
and marital relations; homosexual guilt; 
acute fear of face-to-face interaction; dis- 
abling and disfiguring physical conditions; . 
and—perhaps of a slightly different order— 
a frustrated desire for a significant, even 


T We conceive this tension as subjective to avoid 
judgments about how tension-producing the “ob- 
jective” circumstances actually were, attending in- 
stead to the way these circumstances were experi- 
enced. 
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heroic, religious: status, to “know the mind 
of God intimately,” and to be a fameus 
agent for his divine purposes.§ 

Brief life histories.of a few central Je- 
lievers will indicate concretely what bothered 
them as pre-converts, The case of Miss Lee, 
the ‘‘Messiah’s” emissary in America, ilius- 
trates the aspiration to be an important 
religious figure. '* 


Miss Lee was born and raised in Korea and 
converted to Chang’s cult in 1954 when she 
was 39. During, her early teens she was sub- 
ject to fits of depression and used to sit œ a 
secluded hilltop and seek spirit contacts. 
Shortly she receiving visions and hear- 
ing voices—a ucinatory pattern she was 
to maintain thereafter. Her adolescent mysti- 
cal experience convinced her she had a special 
mission to orm for God and at the age 
of 19 she entered a Methodist seminary in 
Japan. She immediately disenchanted by 
the “worldly concern” of the seminarians and 

the training she received, although she stuck 
out the five-year course. Prior to entering the 
seminary she had become engrossed in the 
Spirtualistic writings of Emmanuel Sweden- 
borg, who soon began to appear to hez in 
visions, Her estrangement from conventisnal 
religious roles was so great that upon graduat- 
ing from seminary she, alone among her cass- 
mates, refused ordination. She returnec to 
Korea at the start of World War II, and by 
1945 was professor of social welfare at a de- 
nominationgl university in Seoul. In 1945 the 
Methodist Board of Missions sent her <0 a 
Canadian’ ‘university for further theological 
training. There she wrote her thesis on Swe- 
denborg, who continued to visit her in spirit 
form. In Canada, as in Japan, she was bit- 
terly disappointed by the “neglect of things 
of the spirit,” caused concern among the 
faculty by constantly hiding to pray end seek 
visions, and occasionally stole away to Swe- 
denborgian services. Her spirits continued to 
to tell her that she was a religious figure of 
great importance. Returning to her acad2mic 
life in Korea she fell ill with chronic diarrhea 
and eventually nephritis, both of whick re- 
sisted all medical treatment. After two years 
of this, her health was broken and she was 
completely bedridden. At this time her servant 
took her to see Chang. 


Thus is summarized a portrait of a des- 
perately estranged maiden lady, with secret 
convictions of grandeur, frequent “he:ero- 
dox” „hallucinations, and failing health, who 
felt herself badly entangled in the mundane 
affairs of modern.religious bureaucracy. 


SIt is currently fashionable to reduce thi; last 
to more mundane “real” causes, but it is not meces- 
sary here to pre-judge the phenomenology. 
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Although the cultural context is rather 
different, tke cases of Bertha and Lester 
follow lines rather similar to Miss Lee’s, 
but include an important sexual theme.. 


Bertha, 2S at conversion, was the daughter 
of Germar immigrants and was raised in a 
suburban town. After high school she at- 
tended a modeling school, the kind operated 
in large c:ties for naive, fame-hungry girls, 
regardless of suitability. She returned to 
marry a bcal boy who was employed as a 
stereotype> in a printing plant. On her wed- 
ding night she spent two hours locked in their 
hotel bathroom, and subsequently did not im- 
prove her evaluation of sexual intercourse. 
Later the couple separated briefly, reunited, 
and after five years of marriage had their 
first child (1955). The second came in 1957, 
and they moved to the West Coast. There 
Bertha began having private religious hallu- 
cinations, including “sanctification”—being 
made holy and free of all sin. She went to 
various ministers to tell of her marvelous 
experiences, but was not warmly received; 
indeed, most advised psychiatric help. She 
began, then, to tell her husband that one day 
she would be very important in the service of 
the Lord. Following a homosexual episode 
with a neighbor woman, Bertha demanded 
to be taken elsewhere and the family went to 


Northwest Town in April 1959. There they _. 
settled in rural Elm Knoll, a collection of half ~~ 


a dozen houses about seven miles from town. ` 
This was soon to be the scene of the initial 
formation of the cult group, and here she © 
came to know two neighbors, Minne Mae 
and Alice: These young housewives drew the 
attention of other neighbors by spending 
many hours hanging around the nearby gen- 
eral store sometimes drinking beer and often 
complaining a good deal about their hus- 
bands. During this period, Bertha attended 
churches of various denominations and con- - 
tinued to have frequent ecstatic religious ex- 
periences. mostly while sitting alone in a 
clump of bushes near her house, where she 
was also reported to have spent a good deal of 
time cryimg and moaning. 


Like Miss Lee, Lester (25 at conversion) 
went to £ seminary (Lutheran) after a series 
of hallucinatory, spiriutalistic experiences and* 
aroused £ good deal of curiosity and opposi- 
tion among his fellows and the faculty. He - 
left after an abortive part-time year to take 
up full-ttme graduate work in linguistics at 
a large state university in the same Bay City 

as the seminary. He remained convinced he 
aa destned to be a one-man revitalization 
movemert in the church. He took an extremely 
active rcle in campus stfident religious pro- 
grams, meanwhile increasing his preoccupa~ 
tion with spiritualism and his own psychic 
experiences. For his first full-time year of 
graduate school he was awarded a Woodrow 
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Wilson fellowship. But he was mich more 
concerned about his religious life, and a new 
interest: he went to live with a young Hun- 
garian ex-aristocrat, well-known in the area 
as a practicing homosexual, The young Hun- 
garian led Lester to organized Spi-itualism, 
where his religious preoccupations aad hallu- 
cinations were greatly reinforced and in- 
creased, but Lester found these groups want- 
ing. They contented themselves with very 
mundane affairs and seemed uninterested in 
speculations on larger theological matters. In 
addition, Lester was very ambivaleat about 
his homosexuality, unable to explain it, un- 
able to accept it, and unable to quit.it. Then 
he met Miss Lee. 


Bertha’s friend, Minnie Mae, did not 
aspire to significant status, religious er other- 
_ wise. She pined, rather, for the more modest 
goal of marital satisfaction. 


Minnie Mae (27 at conversion) was born in 
Possum Trot, Arkansas, of hillbilly farmers. 
She was one of 11 children, began cating at 
12, and married at 15, having c#mpleted 
only rural elementary school. She and her 
young husband left Arkansas for lack of jobs 
and settled in Northwest Town. Her husband 
took a job as a laborer in a plywood. factory. 
Although the young couple did nor join a 
church, they came from a religious back- 
ground (Minnie Mae’s mother was a Pente- 
costal lay preacher), and they began attend- 
ing tent meetings near Northwest Town. 
During one of these Minnie Mae began speak- 
ing in “tongues” and fell into a several-hour 
trance. After this her husband discouraged 
church activities, The couple had three chil- 
dren at roughly two year intervals, and until 
1960 Minnie Mae seems to have spent most 
of her time caring for these child-en and 
watching television. She reported tun_ng in a 
local channel when she got up in the morning 
and keeping it on until sign-off at night. In 
1958 the couple built a small house in Elm 
Knoll. Here, in her behavior and cenversa- 
tions with neighbors, she began to reveal še- 
vere dissatisfactions in her marriage. She re- 
pe eatedly complained that her husbamd only 
d intercourse with her about once a month, 
but she also reported being very afeaid of 
getting pregnant again. Furthermo-e, she 
wanted to get out and have some un, go 
dancing, etc., but her husband only wented to 
watch TV and to fish. She wonderec if she 
had let life pass her by because she hzd been 
married too young. And, often, sh: com- 
plained about her husband’s opposi-ion to 
fundamentalist religious activities. 

Merwin and Alle followed quite a differ- 
ent pattern. Theirs was not an in-ensely 
religious concern, indeed their grandiose 
ambitions were for fortune. 
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Merwin (29 at conversion) was raised in a 
Kansas hamlet where his father was the rail- 
road depot agent. After high school he tried a 
small Kansas junior college for a year, did 
poorly, and joined the Marines. Discharged in 
1952, he spent one year at the University of 
Kansas majoring in architecture, and did well, 
so he transferred to what he felt was a better 
school in Northwest Town. Here he didn’t 
do well and adopted a pattern of frequently 
dropping out, then going back. Estranged and 
alone, he bought a few acres in Elm Knoll 
with a small ramshackle cottage and took up 
a ee existence—he rarely shaved or 
washed, brewed his own beer, ane dabbled 
in health foods, left-wing political writings, 
and occult publications, while supporting 
himself by working in a plywood plant. Next 
door, about 20 yards away, lived Alice, her 
two children and her husband, also a plywood 
plant worker. Alice’s husband, however, 
worked a swing shift, while Merwin worked 
days. The result was that Alice filed for di- 
vorce and moved over to Merwin’s. The hus- 
band departed without undue resistance. After 
their marriage, Merwin began to put his plans 
for financial empires into action. He consid- 
ered a housing development, a junkyard, and 
finally bought a large frame house in North- 
west Town to convert into a boarding house 
for students, After he had bought furniture 
and made other investments in the property, 
the city condemned it. Merwin filed bank- 
ruptcy and returned to Elm Knoll to lick his 
wounds and contemplate his next business 
venture. Merwin had long been disaffected 
with the established religions, bad considered 
himself an agnostic, but was also interested 
in the occult, These interests were developed 
by his work partner, Elmer, whom we shall 
meet in a moment. 


Alice, also a small town girl, had traded for 
what she felt was a better man, one who was 
“going places,” but these hopes seemed to 
be fading after the bankruptcy. She still 
bragged to Minnie Mae and Bertha that 
Merwin would be a big man someday, but 
there was little evidence to support her. 


Elmer’s case illustrates yet another kind 
of frustrated ambition, that of attaining 
status as a man of knowledge and invention. 


Elmer was born on a ferm in North Dakota 
but his parents fied the drought and depres- 
sion for the West Coast during the late 
thirties and settled on a farm near North- 
west Town. Elmer, 26 at the time of his con- 
version, was slightly. built with something 
of a vacant stare. After high school, he 
flunked out, of the university after one semes- 
ter and spent the next twb years in the army 
where he flunked medical technician school. 
After the army he enrolled in a nearby state 
college and again lasted only one semester. 
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He then returned to his parents’ farm and 
took a job in the plywood factory. Elmer 
conceived of elf as an intellectual and 
a to be a learned man. He undertoox to 
cate himself, and collected a large libz-ary 
on this end. Unfortunately, he was virtu- 
ally illiterate. In addition to more con7en- 
tional books (including much of the Random 
House Modern Library), he subscribec to 
occult periodicals such as Fate, Flying Sau- 
cers, Search, etc. He also viewed himsel? as 
ractical man of invention, a young Thomas 
Edison, and dreamed of constructing revolu- 
tionary gadgets. He actually began assembling 
materials for a tiny helicopter (to use for 
herding cattle) and a huge television antenna 
to bring in stations hundreds of miles away. 
On top of all this, Elmer was unable to speak 
to others above a whisper and looked zon- 
stantly at his feet while talking. Furthermore, 
he had great difficulty sustaining a conversa- 
tion, often appearing to forget what he was 
talking about. But despite his “object.ve” 
failures at intellectual accomplishment, Elmer 
clung to a belief in his own potential. The 
consequences of failure were largely to make 
him withdraw, to protect this self image from 
his inability to demonstrate it. 


These case histories provide a concrete 
notion of the kinds of things that bothered 
pre-converts. These problems appareatly 
are not qualitatively different from the prob- 
lems presumably experienced by a signifi- 
cant, albeit unknown, proportion of the gen- 
eral population. Their peculiarity, if any, 
appears tobe that pre-converts felt their 
problems were quite acute, and they ex- 
perienced high levels of tension concerning 
them over rather long periods. 

From the point of view of an outside ob- 
server, however, their circumstances were 
not extraordinarily oppressive; in the gen- 
eral population, many persons undoubtedly 
labor under tensions considerably more acute 
and prolonged. Perhaps the strongest quali- 
tative generalization supported by the data 
is that pre-converts felt themselves frus- 
trated in their rather diverse aspirations. 
Most people probably have some type of 
frustrated aspiration, but pre-converts ex- 
perienced the tension rather more acttely 
and over longer periods than most people 
do. 

Explanation cannot rest here, for such 
tensions could have resulted in any number 
of other resolutions, and in fact they ustally 
do. Thus, these unresolved problems in liv- 
ing are part of the necessary scenery for the 
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stage, but the rest of the props, the stage 
itself, and the drama of conversion remain 
to be constructed. 

2. Type of Problem-Solving Perspective. 
Since conversion to the D.P. is hardly the 
only thing people can do about their prob- 
lems, it becomes important to ask what else 
these particular people could have done, and 
why they didn’t. Because people have a 
number of conventional and readily avail- 


‘able alternative definitions for, and means 


of coping with, their problems, there were, 
in the end. very few converts to the D.P. 
An alterna-ive solution is a perspective or 
rhetoric deining the nature and sources of 
problems in living and offering some pro- 
gram for their resolution. Many such alter- 
native solutions exist in modern society. 
Briefly, three particular genres of solution 
are relevan- here: tke psychiatric, the politi- 
cal and the religious. In the first, the origin 
of problems is typically traced to the psyche, 
and manipulation of the self is advocated as 
a solution. Political solutions, mainly radi- 
cal, locate the sources of problems in the 
social structure and advocate reorganiza- 
tion of the system as a solution. The reli- 
gious perspective tends to see both sources 
and solutions as emanating from an unseen 
and, in principle, unseeable realm. 

The firs: two secular rhetorics bear the 
major weight of usage in contemporary so- 
ciety. No longer is it considered appropriate 
to regard -ecalcitrant and aberrant actors 
as possessed of devils. Indeed, modern 
religious institutions tend to offer a secular, 
frequently psychiatric, rhetoric concerning 
problems im living. The prevalence of secu- 
lar definitions of tension is a major reason 
for the scarcity of D.P. converts. Several 
persons, whose circumstances met other con- 
ditions of the model, had adopted a psy- 
chiatric definition of their tensions and 
failed to >ecome converts. In one exag- 
gerated instance, an ex-GI literally alter- 
nated residence between the D.P. head- 
quarters aad the psychiatric ward of the 
veterans’ Hospital, never able to make a 
final decision as to which rhetoric he should 
adopt. _ 

All pre-onverts were Sond unin- 
formed about conventional psychiatric and 
political perspectives for defining their prob- 
lems. Perhaps those from small towns and 
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rural communities in particular Lad long 
been accustomed to define the world in 
religious terms. Although all pre-converts 
had discarded conventional religious out- 
looks as inadequate, “spiritless? “dead,” 
etc., prior to contact with the DP., they 
retained a general propensity to imaose reli- 
. gious meaning on events. 

Even with these restrictions on he solu- 
tions available for acutely felt prcblems, a 
number of alternative responses stil remain. 
First, people can persist in stressful situa- 
. tions with little or no relief. Second, persons 
often take specifically problem-directed ac- 
tion to change troublesome portions of their 
lives, without adopting a different world 
view to interpret them. Bertha anc Minnie 
Mae might have simply divorced their hus- 
bands, for instance, and presumably, Lester 
could have embraced homosexuality. Clearly 
many pre-converts attempted suca action 
(Merwin did start a boarding hous, Elmer 
did attend college, etc.) but none found a 
successful direct solution to his dificulties. 

Third, a number of maneuvers exist to 
“put the problem out of mind.” Ir general 
these are compensations for or distractions 
from problems in living: e.g., addiccive con- 
sumption of the mass media, pre-occupation 
with child-rearing, or immersion in work. 
More spectacular examples include alcohol- 
ism, suicide, promiscuity, and so on Recall, 
for example, that Minnie Mae, Alice and 
Bertha “hung around” the general szore dur- 
ing the day getting high on beer diring the 
summer of 1959, Had they done this in a 
more urban setting, in bars with strange 
men available, their subsequent lives might 
have been different. 

In any event, we may assume that many 
persons with tensions not only explere these 
possible strategies, but succeed in some cases 
in “making it,” and hence, are no longer 
potential D.P. recruits.® 

3. Seekership. Whatever the reasons, pre- 
converts failed to find a way out of their 


ə Qur analysis is confined to isolating the ele- 
ments of the conversion sequence. Extended anal- 
ysis would refer to the factors that in turn bring 
each conversion condition into existence. That is, 
it would be necessafy to develop a theory for each 
of the seven elements, specifying the cond_tions un- 
der which each appears. On the form suzh theory 
would probably take, see Ralph Turner's discus- 
sion of “the instrusive factor,” op. cht, pp 609-611. 
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difficulties through any of the strategies out- 
lined above. Their need for solutions per- 
sisted, and their problem-solving perspective 
was restricted to a religious outlook, but 
all pre-converts found conventional religious 
institutions inadequate as a source of solu- 
tions. Subsequently, each came to define 
himself as a religious seeker, a person search- 
ing for some satisfactory system of religious 
meaning to interpret and resolve his dis- 
content, and each had taken some action 
to achieve this end. 

Some hopped from church to church and 
prayer group to prayer group, pursuing their 
religious search through relatively conven- 
tional institutions. A male convert in his 
early twenties recounted: 


My religious training consisted of various de- 
nominations such as Baptist, Methodist, Con- 
gregationalist, Jehovah’s Witnesses and Ca- 
tholicism. Through all my experiences, I 
refused to accept . . . religious dogma .. . 
because it was Truth I was seeking, and not 
a limited belief or concept. 


Others began to explore the occult milieu, 
reading the voluminous literature of the 
strange, the mystical and the spiritual and 
tentatively trying a series of such occult 
groups as Rosicrucians, Spiritualists and the 
various divine sciences. 


e 

In April, 1960, my wife and L... [began] 
to seek a church connection. [We] began an 
association with Yokefellow, a spiritual 
growth organization in our local church. My 
whole religious outlook took on a new mean- 
ing and a broader vision. I grew emotionally 
and spiritually during the next two and one 
half years. 


However, as I grew, many spiritual things 
remained unanswered and new questions came 
Ra demanding answers which Yokefellow and 

e Church seemed not to even begin to 
touch upon. ... My wife and I became in- 
terested in the revelation of Edgar Cayce and 
the idea of reincamation which seemed to 
answer so much, we read searchingly about 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, we decided to pursue 
Rosicrucianism, we read books on the secret 
disclosures to be gained from Yogi-type medi- 
tation. The more we searched the more ques- 
tions seemed to come up. Through Emmet 
Fox’s writings I thought I had discovered a 
path through Metaphysics which through 
study would give me ane breakthrough I 
longed for’ 


Or, the seeker might display some amalgam 
of conventional and unusual religious con- 
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ceptions, as illustrated by a male conver-’s 
sad tale: 


I was reared in a Pentecostal church and as a 
child was a very ardent follower of Christi- 
anity. Because of family situations, I began 
to fall away and search for other meanings. in 
life. This .. when I was about 12 
years old. From that time on, my life was 
most of the time an odious existence, with a 
great deal of mental anguish. These last two 
years have brought me from church to 
church trying to find some fusion amang 
them. I ended up going to Religious Scieace 
in the morning and fundamentalist in the 
evening. 

Floundering about among religions was 
accompanied by two fundamental postuletes 
that define more specifically the ideclog-cal 
components of the religious-seeker pattern. 
Although concrete pre-convert beliefs varied 
a good deal, all of them espoused these 
postulates about the nature of ultimate 
reality. 

First, they believed that spirits of some 
‘variety came from an active supernatural 
realm to intervene in the “material world.” 
Such entities could, at least sometimes, 
“break through” from the beyond and im- 
part information, cause “experiences* or 
take a hand in the course of events. 

Second, their conception of the universe 
was teleologjcal, in the sense that berond 
all appearances in the “sensate world” exists 
a purpose for which every object or event 
is created and exists. The earth is as it is 
to meet the needs of man, for example, and 
man manifests the physical structure he does 
to do the things he does. More important, 
man himself as a phenomenon must “ke on 
earth” because, somewhere, sometime, some- 
how, it was decided that homo sadsiens 
should “fulfill” a purpose or purpeses Ac- 
cordingly, each person must have been “put 
on earth” for some reason, with some sort 
of “job” to perform. 

Beliefs were typically no more specific 
than this. The religious seeking itsell was 
in terms of finding some more dec<ailed 
formulation of these problematically vague 
existential axes. A 

A few words on the general question of 
the importance of, prior beliefs in effecting 
conversion are necessary at this point. A 
number of discussions of conversion have 
emphasized congruence between previous 
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ideology and a given group’s “appeal,” 4° 
while others treat the degree of congruence 
as unimportant so long as the ideology is 
seen as embodied in what appears to be a 
successful movement." Both views seem 
extreme." ; 

Our data suggest that only the two gross 
kinds of congruence that make up the 
ideology of religious seekership are neces- 
sary for conversion to the D.P. Presump- 
tively important items, such as fundamen- 
talist Christianity, millenarian expectations, 
and hallucinatory experience were far from 
universal among pre-converts. Most pre- 
converts believed in a vaguely defined “New 
Age” that vould appear gradually, but they 
became apocalyptic pre-millenarian. only 
upon conversion. 

The role of these gross points of con- 
gruence is suggested in the substantive D.P. 
appeals to pre-converts, Active spirits were 
rampant in their view of reality. Converts 
lived with an immediate sense of unseen 
forces operating on the physical order (e.g., 
the weathe:) and intervening in human af- 
fairs—in relations among nations, in the 
latest national disaster, and in their own 
moment-to-moment lives. Nothing occurred 
that was not related to the intentions of 
God’s or Satan’s spirits. For persons hold- 
ing a teleclogical conception of reality, the 
D.P. doctrine had the virtue of offering a 
minute and lawful explanation of the whole 
of human history. It systematically defined 
and revea.ed the hidden meaning of indi- 
vidual lives that had lacked coherence and 
purpose, and of course, it explained all 
hallucinatory behavior in terms of spirit 
manifestations. These spirits had been pre- 
paring the pre-convert to see the truth of 
the D.P., 

Although acute and enduring tensions in 
the form >f frustrated aspirations is not an 
ideological component, in the sense of being 
a more abstract postulate about the nature 


10 E.g, H. G. Brown, “The Appeal of Commu- 
nist Ideolcgy,” American Journal of Economics 
and Sociowgy, 2 (1943), pp. 161-174; Gabriel 
Almond, The Appeals of Communism, Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1954, 

Eg, Eric Hoffer, The True Bekever, New 
York: Mentor, 1958 (copyright 1951), p. 10. 

12 Cf. Herbert Blumer, “Collective Behavior” in 
Joseph B. Gittler (ed.), Review of Sodology, New 
York: Wiky, 1957, pp. 147-148, 
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of reality, it should be noted here, in rela- 


tion to the matter of congruence, that the 


D.P. also offered a proximate ard major 
solution. Converts were assured of being 
virtual demi-gods for all eternity, beginning 
with a rule over the restored and reformed 
earth in the immediate future. By 1967 God 
was to impose the millennium upsn earth, 
and those who converted early, before, the 
truth of this message became self-evident, 
would occupy the most favored positions in 
the divine hegemony. Converts particularly 
stressed this advantage of conversion in their 
proselytization: “those who get in early,” as 
one member often put it, “will be i: on the 
ground floor of something big.” 

Religious seekership emerges, thea, as an- 
other part of the path through the maze of 
life contingencies leading to D.P. conversion. 
It is a floundering among religious alterna- 
tives, an openness to a variety of religious 
views, frequently esoteric, combined with 
failure to embrace the specific ideology and 
fellowship of some set of. believers. Seek- 
ership provided the minimal points >f ideo- 
logical congruence to make ‘these people 
available for D.P. conversion. 

4. The Turning Point. The necessary at- 
tributes of pre-converts stated thus Far had 
all persisted for some time before the pre- 
converts encountered the D.P.; they can be 
considered “background” factors, er pre- 
dispositions. Although they apparently arose 
and were active in the order specified, they 
are important here as accumulated and 
simultaneously active factors during the de- 
velopment of succeeding conditions. 

We now turn to situational fac-ors in 
which timing becomes much more signifi- 
cant. The first of these is the rather strik- 
ing circumstance that shortly befors, and 
concurrently with their encounter with the 


18 For farther suggestive materials on seekers and 
seeking see H. T. Dohrman, Cakfornia Cut, Bos- 
ton: Beacon, 1958; Leon Festinger, Henry Riecken 
and Stanley Schacter, When Prophecy Fail:, Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1956; 
Sanctus De Santis, ReHgious Conversion, London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1927, esp. pp. 200-261; 
H. Taylor Buckner, “Deviant-Group Organiza- 
tions,” Unpublished M.A. thesis, University cf Call- 
fornia, Berkeley, 1964, Ch. 2. For discussion of a 
generically similar phenomenon in a differert con- 
text, see Edgar H. Schein, Coercive Persuasion, 
New York: Norton, 1961, pp. 120-136, 270-277, 
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D.P., ail pre-converts had reached or were 
about to reach what they perceived. as a 
“turning point” in their lives, That is, each 
had come to a moment when old lines of 
action were complete, had failed or been 
disrupted, or were about to be so,.and when _ 
they faced the opportunity (or necessity), 
and possibly the burden, of doing some- 
thing different with their lives.‘ Thus, Miss 
Lee’s academic career had been disrupted 
by long illness from which she recovered 
upon meeting Chang; Bertha was newly 
arrived in a strange town; Lester was dis- 
affected from graduate studies after having 
quit the seminary; Minnie Mae no longer 
had a pre-school child at home to care for; 
Merwin had just failed in business after 
dropping out of school; and Elmer had re- 
turned to his parents’ farm after sping in 
college for the second time. 

Turning points in general derived from 
recent migration; loss of employment (a 
business failure in Merwin’s case); and 


-completion, failure, or withdrawal from 


school. Perhaps because most’ converts were 
young adults, turning points involving edu- 
cational institutions were relatively frequent. 
Illustrations in addition to the cases de- 
scribed above are a graduate student who 
had just failed his Ph.D. qualifying exami- 
nations, two second-semester cellege seniors 
who had vague and unsatisfying plans for 
the future, and a seventeen year-old who 
had just graduated from high school. Re- 
covery from or the onset of an illness, mari- 
tal dissolution and other changes, extant or 
imminent, such as Minnie Mae’s new free- 
dom, were relatively infrequent. The signifi- 
cance of these various turning points is that 
they increased the pre-convert’s awareness 
of and desire to take some action about his 
problems, at the same time giving him a 
new opportunity to do so. Turning points 
were situations in which old obligations and 
lines of action were diminished, and new 
involvements became desirable and possible. 


14 Everett C. Hughes, Men and Their Work, 
Glencoe: Free Press, 195%, Ch. 1;.Anselm Strauss, 
“Transformations of Identity,” in Arnold Rose 
(ed.), Human Bekavior ond Social Processes, Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1962, pp. 67-71. Cf. the 
often-noted “cultural dislocation” and migration 
pattern found in the background of converts to 
many groups, especially cults. ; 
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5, Cult Affective Bonds. We come now 
to the contact between a potential recruit 
and the D.P. If persons who go through all 
four of the previous steps are to be further 
drawn down the road to full conversion, an 
affective bond must develop, if it does rot 
already exist, between the potential recrait 
and one or more of the D.P. members. The 
development or presence of some positive, 
emotional, interpersonal response seems n2c- 
essary to bridge the gap between first ex- 
posure to the D.P, message and accepting 
its truth. That is, persons developed aff2c- 
tive ties with the group or some of its mem- 
bers while they still regarded the D.P. 
perspective as problematic, or even “way 
out.” In a manner of speaking, final cen- 
version was coming to accept the opinions 
of one’s friends.” 

Miss Lee’s recollections of her convers-on 
provide a graphic illustration: 


In addition to this change [her recovery from 
illness] I felt very good spiritually. I felt as 
if I had come to life from a numb state end 
there was spiritual liveliness and vitatty 
within me by being among this group. As me 
feels when he comes from a closed stvffy 
room into the fresh air, or the goodness and 
warmth after freezing coldness was how my 
spirit witnessed its happiness. Althougk I 
could not agree with the message intellectu- 
ally I found myself one with it spiritually. 
I reserved my conclusions and waited for 
guidance from God. [Ttalics added.] 


Miss Lee further revealed she was particu- 
larly attracted to Mr. Chang and resided 
in his dwelling to enjoy the pleasure of his 
company, until, finally, she decided his mes- 
sage was true. Her statement that she 
“could not agree with the message intel- 
lectually” is particularly significant. Other 
converts reported and were observed to ex- 
perience similar reservations as they never- 
theless developed strong bonds with mem- 
bers of the group. Thus, for example, Lester, 
the most highly intellectual of the converts, 
displayed an extremely strong attachment 


15 Cf. Tamatsu Shibutani, Society and Perion- 
ality, Englewood Cliffs, N; J.: Prentice-Hall, 1961, 
pp. 523-532, 588-592. Schein (op. cit., p. 277) re- 
ports that “the most potent source of influence in 
coercive persuasion was the identifitation which 
arose between a prisoner and his more reformed 
cellmate.” See also Alan Kerckhoff, Kurt Back and 
Norman Miller, “Sociometric Patterns in Hystecical 
Contagion,” Sociometry, 28 (1965), pp. 2-15. 
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to the middle-aged Miss Lee and manifested 
the “intellect problem” for some weeks after 
he had turned his life over to her. At one 
point late in this period he could still reflec- 
tively comment to an observer: 


I have not entirely reconciled [the D.P. world 
view] with my intellect, but [Miss Lee] keeps 
answering more and more questions are 
in my mind so I am beginning to close the 
holes I have found in it. 


It is particularly important to note that 
conversions frequently moved through pre- 
existing friendship pairs or nets. In the 
formation of the original core group, an 
affective bond first developed between Miss 
Lee and Bertha (the first to meet Miss 
Lee and begin to espouse ber views). Once 
that had happened, the rest of the original 
conversions were supported by prior friend- 
ships. Bertha was part of the housewife trio 
of Minnie Mae and Alice; Merwin was 
Alice’s husband, and Elmer was Merwin’s 
friend and workmate. Subsequent conver- 
sions also followed friendship paths, or 
friendships developed between the pre- 
convert and the converts, prior to conver- 
sion. 

Bonds that were unsupported by previous 
friendships with a new convert often took 
the form of a sense of instant and powerful 
rapport with a believer. Consider, for ex- 
ample a young housewife’s account of her 
first view of Lester while attending an Edgar 
Cayce Foundation retreat: 16 

I went to [one of the] Bible class[es] and 

saw [Lester] in our s—I had seen him 

for the first time the night before and had 
felt such love for him—he was my brother, 
yet I had not met him. He looked as if he 
were luminous! After the class I wanted to 

talk to him—but our project group had a 

discipline that day—complete silence—I did 

not want to break it, yet I felt such a need 

to talk to him. I prayed and asked God what 

He would have me do—I received such a 

positive feeling—I took this as an answer 

and sought out [Lester]. When I found him, 

I did not have anything to say—I just 

mumbled something—But he seemed to wn- 

derstand and took me to the beach where he 

told me “He is on earth!” Oh, what joy I 


. 

16 Lester was at this retreat precisely for the 
purpose of meeting potential converts, Attendance 
at religious gatherings in the masquerade of a re~ 
Hgious seeker was the primary D.P. mode of re- 
cruiting. 
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* trick 


The ae ant sexual i eo ‘of this” 


encounter appeared “in a number of, other 


heterosexual attachments ,that’ led -to’ con- 


version „(and quite a few that did not). 
Even after four years of: cult membership 
Elmer could hardly hide his feelings in this 
testimonial: ` 
Early in ‘1960, after a desperate prayer, 
which was ‘nothing more than. th words, 
“Father if ‘thére‘is any truth in tHs world, 
- please revéal-it to me,” I met [Mass Lee]. 
This day I desire to never ee Although 
I didn’t fully understand yet, I dsired to 
unite with her. . . <' 


Although a ate convert might have 
some initial difficulty in taking up -he D.P. 
perspective, given the four previovs condi- 
tions and an affective tie, he began seriously 
to consider the D.P. and to accept it as his 
personal construction of reality. 

6. Extra-Cult Affective Bonds. One might 
suppose that non-D.P. associates o7 a con- 
vert-in-process would not be entirely neu- 
tral to the now immediate possibiity that 
he would join the D.P. group. We must 
inquire, then, into the conditions under 
which extra-cult controls are activated 
through emotional attachments, aad how 
they restrain or fail to restrain perscns from 
D.P. conversion. 

Recent migration, disaffection wth geo- 
graphically distant families and spouses and 
very few nearby acquaintences mace a few 
converts “social atoms;” for them extra- 
cult attachments were irrelevant More 
typically, converts were acquainted with 
nearby persons, but none was -ntimate 
enough to be aware that a conversion was 
in progress or to feel that the mutual at- 
tachment was sufficient to justify interven- 
tion. Thus, for example, Lester’s social round 
was built primarily around participation in 
religious groups. Although he wes well- 
known and appreciated for his contribu- 
tions, he was not included in any local circles 
of intimacy. Many people knew him, but 
no one was a personal friend. Furtker, Les- 
ter’s relations wrth both parents amd step- 
parents manifested considerable strain and 
ambivalence, and his homosexual liaison 
was shot through with strain. 

In many cases, positive attachmeats out- 
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felt My, ‘hole body v Was ‘allée: swith H alec; 


ede. the cult’ were to, other religious seekers, 
who, -even’ though not yet budding converts 
themselves,’ encouraged continued “investi- 


` gation” or entertainment of the D.P. rather 


than éxercising a countervailing force. In- 
deed, such an extra-cult person might be 
only slightly behind his friend in his own 
conversion process. 

In the relatively few cases where positive 
attachments existed between conventional 
extra-cult persons and a convert-in-process, 
control was minimal or absent, because of 
geographical distance or intentional avoid- 
ance of communication about the topic while 
the convert was solidifying his faith. Thus, 
for example, a German immigrant in his 
early thirties failed to inform bis mother in 
Germany, to whom he was strongly attached, 
during his period of entertainment and only 
wrote her about the D.P. months after his 
firm acceptance. (She disowned him.) 

During the period of tentative acceptance, 
and afterwards, converts, of course, pos- 
sessed a rhetoric that helped to neutralize 
affective conflicts. An account by a newly 
converted soldier in Oklahoma conveys the 
powerful (and classic) content of this facili- 
tating and justifying rhetoric: 


I wrote my family a very long detailed but 
yet very plain letter about qur movement 
and exactly what I received in spiritual ways 
plus the fact that Jesus had come to me him- 
self. The weeks passed and I heard nothing 
but I waited with deep trust in God. 


This morning I received a letter from my 
mother. She .. . surmised that I was working 
with a group other than those with the “stamp 
of approval by man.” She .. . called me a 
fanatic, and went on to say: “My fervent 
constant prayer is that time will show you 
the fruitlessness of the way you have chosen 
before it consumes you entirely. A real true 
religion is deep in the heart and shines 
through your countenance for all to see. One 
need not shout it to the house tops either.” 


At first it was the deepest hurt I had ever 
experienced. But, I remember what others in 
[the D.P.] family } have given up and how 
they too experienced a similar rejection. But 
so truly, I can now know a little of the re- 
jection that our belqved Master experienced. 
I can now begin to understand his ‘deep grief 
for the Father as he sat peering out of a win- 
dow singing love songs to Him because he 
knew that the Father would feel such grief. I 
can now begin to feel the pain that our Fa- 
ther in heaven felt for 6,000 years. I can now 
begin to see that to come into the Kingdom 
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of heaven is not as easy as formerly thought. 


I can now see why many are called but Tew .- 


are chosen. I began to understand why nen 


will be separate es even from their fam- -, 
Ee what we have ternied a total convert. Most, 


but not. all, verbal converts -ultimately put 


ilies. I begin to see the shallowness of human 
concern for God as a Father and thei? true 
blindness. Oh my heart cries out to Our 
Father in greatful [sic] praise and love for 
what He has given. 
* * * 

[In the words of Miss Lee:] “As we get 
close to the Father the road shall become 
more difficult;” “Only by truly suffering, can 


we know the Leader and the heart of the ~ 


Father;” “You shall be tested.” “He will 
come with a double-edged blade.” Only 20w 
am I beginning to realize the deep signifi- 
cance of these words. Only now am I begin- 
ning to know the heart of the Father and the 
great suffering of our Lord. 


When there were emotional attachments 
to outsiders who were physically present and 
cognizant of the incipient transformation, 
conversion became a “nip-and-tuck” afair. 
Pulled about by competing emotional loyal- 
ties and discordant versions of reality, such 
persons were subjected to intense emotional 
strain. A particularly poignant instance of 
this involved a newly-wed senior at the local 
state university. He began tentatively to 
espouse the D.P. as he developed strong ties 
with Lester and Miss Lee. His young wife 
struggled to accept, but she did not meet a 
number of the conditions leading to corver- 
sion, and in the end, seemed nervous, em- 
barrassed, and even ashamed to be at D.P. 
gatherings. One night, just before the g-oup 
began a prayer meeting, he rushed in and 
tearfully announced that he would ʻave 
nothing further to do with the D.P., though 
he still thought the message was probably 
true. Torn between affective bonds, he opted 
for his young bride, but it was only mcnths 
later that he finally lost all belief in the 
DP. 

When extra-cult bonds withstood the 
strain of affective and ideological flirtation 
with the D.P., conversion was not consum- 
mated. Most converts, however, lacked ex- 
ternal affiliations close enough to permit in- 
formal control over belief. Affectively, they 
were so “unintegrateq” that they coulc, for 
the most part, simply fall out of relatively 
conventional society unnoticed, taking their 
co-seeker friends, if any, with them. 

7. Intensive Interaction. In combination, 
the six previous factors suffice to brmg a 
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person | to verbal ‘conversion to:the D.P. but 
one more contingency must be'met if he 
is to become a “deployable agent,” 27 or 


their ‘lives zt the disposal of the cult. Such 
transformations in commitment took place, 
we suggest, as a result of intensive interac- 
tion with D.P. members, and failed to result 
when such interaction was absent. 

Intensive interaction means concrete, 
daily, and even hourly accessibility to D.P. 
members, which implies physical proximity 
to total converts. Intensive exposure offers 
an opportunity to reinforce and elaborate 
an initial, tentative assent to the D.P. world 
view, and in prolonged association the per- 
spective “comes alive” as a device for inter- 
preting the moment-to-moment events in the 
convert’s life. 

The D.P. doctrine has a variety of re- 
sources for explicating the most minor every- 
day events in terms of a cosmic battle 
between good and evil spirits, in a way that 
placed the convert at the center of this war. 
Since all D.P. interpretations pointed to 
the imminence of the end, to participate in 
these explications of daily life was to come 
more and more to see the necessity of one’s 
personal perticipation as a totally committed 
agent in this cosmic struggle.1% 

Reminders and discussion of the need to 
make other converts, and the necessity of 
supporting the cause in every way, were 
the main themes of verbal exchanges among 
the tentatively accepting and the total con- 
verts, and, indeed, among the total converts 
themselves. Away from this close association 
with those already totally committed, one 
failed to “appreciate” the need for one’s 
transformation into a total convert. 

Tn recognition of this fact, the D.P. mem- 
bers gave highest priority to attempts to 
persuade verbal converts (even the merely 
interested) to move into the cult’s commu- 
nal dwellings. During her early efforts in 
Northwest Town, Miss Lee gained verbal 
conversions from Bertha, Minnie Mae, Alice, 


17 On the concept of the “deployable agent” or 
“deployable personnel” in social movements see 
Philip Selznick, The Organizational Weapon, New 
York: The Free Press, 1960 (copyright 1952), pp. 
18-29. 

18 Cf, Sckein, op. cit, pp. 136-139, 280-282. 
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Merwin, and Elmer, many months before 
. She was able to turn them into total con- 
verts. This transformation did not occur, 
in fact, until Miss Lee moved into Alice 
and Merwin’s home (along with Elmer), 
placing ‘her within a few dozen yards of the 
homes of Minnie Mae and Bertha. The re- 
sulting daily exposure of the verbal con- 
verts to Miss Lee’s total conversion increas- 
ingly engrossed them in D.P. activities, 
until they came to give it all their personal 
and material resources? Recalling this 
period, Minnie Mae reported a process that 
occurred during other verbal converts’ 
periods of intensive interaction. When one 
of them began to waver in his faith, un- 
wavering believers were fortunately present 
to carry him through this “attack of Satan.” 

Most verbally assenting converts were 
induced out of this tenuous state, through 
contrived or spontaneous intensive inter- 
action, within a few weeks, or more typi- 
cally, a few months. In a few instances 
the interval between assent and total com- 
mitment spanned a year or more. When the 
unmarried older sister of the German im- 
migrant mentioned above came to entertain 
the D.P. perspective, some 11 months of 
subtle and not-so-subtle pressures were re- 
quired to get her to leave her private apart- 
ment aud move into the communal dwelling. 
Within two months she went from rather 
lukewarm belief to total dedication and sub- 
sequent return to Germany as a D.P. mis- 
sionary. The following ecstatic testimonial 
given during her second month of cult resi- 
dence contrasts sharply with her previously 
reserved and inhibited statements: 


In the beginning of May I moved into our 
center in [Bay City]. A complete new life 
started for me. Why had I not cut off my 


19 Although a number of our illustrative cases 
are drawn from the period of the group’s forma- 
tion, the process of cult formation itself should not 
be confused with the analytically distinct process of 
conversion. The two are merely empirically com- 
pounded. Cult formation occurs when a network 
of friends who meet the first four conditions de- 
velop affective bonds with a world-view carrier and 
collectively develop the last two conditions, except 
that condition seven, intensive interaction, requires 
exposure to each ofker in addition to the world- 
view carrier. (For a different conception of “sub- 
culture” formation see Albert K. Cohen, Delin- 
quent Boys, Glencoe, Ill: The Free Press, 1955, 
Ch, 3.) 
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self-centered life earlier! Here under [Miss 
Lee’s] care and guidance I felt God’s power 
and love tremendously and very soon it be- 
came my only desire to wholeheartedly serve 
our Father. How fortunate I am being a child 
and student of our beloved mother and 
teacher, [Miss Lee]. She reflects in all her 
gestures, words and works the love and wis- 
dom. of our Lord and Master. 


Thus, verbal conversion and even a reso- 
lution to reorganize one’s life for the D.P. is 
not automatically translated into total con- 
version. One must be intensively exposed to 
the group supporting these new standards of 
conduct. D.P. members did not find prosely- 
tizing, the primary task of total converts, 
very easy, but in the presence of persons 
who reciprocally supported each other, such 
a transformation of one’s life became possi- 
ble. Persons who accepted the truth of the 
doctrine, but lacked intensive interaction 
with the core group, remained partisan spec- 
tators, who played no active part in the 
battle to usher in God’s kingdom. 


SUMMARY 


We have presented a model of the accu- 
mulating conditions that appear to describe 
and account for conversion to an obscure 
millenarian perspective. These necessary and 
constellationally-sufficient conditions may be 
summarized as follows: ` 


For conversion a person must: 


1. Experience enduring, acutely felt ten- 
sions 

2. Within a religious problem-solving per- 
spective, 

3. Which leads him to define himself as a 
religious seeker; 

4. Encountering the D.P. at a turning 
point in his life, 

5. Wherein an affective bond is formed 
(or pre-exists) with one or more con- 
verts; 

6. Where extra-cult attachments are ab- 
sent or neutralized; 

7. And, where, if he is to become a deploy- 
able agent, he is exposed to intensive 
interaction. . -i 


Because „this model was developed from 
the study of a small sét of converts to a 
minor millenarian doctrine, it may possess 
few generalizable features. We suggest, how- 
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ever, that its terms are general enough, and 
its elements articulated in such a way as to 
provide a reasonable starting point for tae 
study of conversion to other types of groups 
and perspectives. 

A closing caveat. The D.P. had few com- 
petitive advantages, if any, over other un- 
usual religious groups, in terms of the po- 
tential converts’ predispositions. In terms 
of situational conditions the D.P. advantage 
was simply that they were on the scene aad 
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able to make their “pitch,” develop affective 
bonds and induce intensive interaction. We 
hope our effort will help dispel the tendency 
to assume some “deep,” almost mystical, 
connection between world views and their 
carriers. Like conceptions holding that crim- 
inals and delinquents must be “really differ- 
ent,” our thinking about other deviants has 
too often assumed some extensive charac- 
terological conjunction between participant 
and pattern of participation. 


DURKHEIM’S ONE CAUSE OF SUICIDE * 


Barctay D. JoHNson 
University o` California, Berkeley , 


In this paper I attempt to clarify Durkheom’s theory of suicide rates. He maintains that two 
social variables, integration and regulstior, jointly determine rates of suicide, A high rate is 
caused by an extreme condition of integration (egoism or altruism) or of regulation (anomie 
or fatalism), or by some combination of extreme conditions. A closer look at Suicide sug- 
gests, however, that altruism and fatclis really do not belong in Durkhetm’s scheme, and 
that egoism and anomie are identical, This, kis four causes of suicide can be reduced to one, 
so that all variation in suicide rates is asiril uted to a single cause. 


LTHOUGH Durkheim’s Suicide is amg 
the most widely read classics in cur 
field, sociologists rarely seek to clar-fy 

the theory it contains. The present paper is 
devoted to thts task, I shall formulate Du-k- 
heim’s theory in a manner harmonious both 
with his own words and with the demards 
of logical consistency. In the process, I skall 
call attention to certain inconsistencies in 
his argument, and try to resolve them. Simce 
this is primarily an attempt to understend 
Durkheim, I shall not attempt to “improre” 
the theory by introducing changes of my 
own invention. 

The aforementioned purpose is a restric-ed 
one, and should be clearly distinguished from 
several related endeavors. Some of the things 
I will not attempt to do are the following: 
(1) Evaluate Durkheim’s empirical claims 
about suicide rates of particular groups. 


*I am grateful to Neil J. Smelser, Kenneth E. 
Bock, Max Heirich, and R. Stephen Warner ‘for 
their help in the preparation of this paper. 

1For comments on this question, see Jack P. 
Gibbs, “Suicide,” In Robert K. Merton and Robert 
A. Nisbet (eds.), Contemporary Social Problems, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1961, pp. 
222-261, passim. 


This is a study in theory, not an examina- 
tion of the incidence of suicide. (2) Review 
studies of suicide rates carried out since 
Durkheim’s day.? (3) Interpret and collate 
the work of various authors who have elab- 
orated such Durkheimean concepts as “in- 
tegration” and “anomie.”® (4) Present a 
new theory of suicide, or new data pertain- 
ing to suicide.* 


2 Ibid. On the question of the validity of suicide 
statistics, see Warren Breed, “Occupational Mobil- 
ity and Suicide Among White Males,” American 
Sociological Review, 28 (1963), esp. pp. 181-182. 
A recent review of data on suicide is in Louis I. 
Dublin, Suicides, New York: Ronald Press, 1963. 

30n concepts of “integration,” see Werner S. 
Landecker, “Types of Integration and Their Meas- 
urement,” in Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosen- 
berg (eds.), The Language of Social Research, 
Glencoe, HI.: Free Press, 1955, pp. 19-27. On 
concepts of “anomie,” articles and books have been 
appearing at an astonishing rate, to a great extent 
stimulated by Robert K. Merton, “Social Structure 
and Anomie,” in Social Theory and Social Struc- 
ture, Glencoe, IIL: Free Press, 1957, Ch. 4. 

«Theories of suicide rates are offered in at least 
two recent books: Andrew F. Henry and James 
F. Short, Jr, Suicide and Homicide, Glencoe, UL: 
Free Press, 1954, and Jack P. Gibbs and Walter 


“T. Martin, Status Integration and Suicide, Eugene: 


x 
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Of course we want to move beyoad Durk- 
heim. But this craving should not deflect all 
our attention from his classic srudy, far 
Suicide remains worthy of close examina- 
tion in its own right." 


AN INITIAL FORMULATION @F 
THE THEORY 


Durkheim’s starting point is the observa- 
tion, not original with him, that sel“-destruc- 
tion occurs with varying frequency in dif- 
ferent populations, and he intends Hs theory 
to explain this variation among social en- 
vironments in the incidence of suicide, not 
the suicides of particular individuals.¢ Durk- 
heim contends that suicide rates depend on 
two variable social conditions. He calls 
these independent variables social integra- 
tion and social regulation. Together, the two 
determine the incidence of suicida in any 
group: to any given level of integration and 
regulation, an approximate rate cf suicide 
‘corresponds. 

A society, group, or social condition is said 


University of Oregon Press, 1964. Both books ap- 
pear to have grown, in part, out of careful study of 
Durkheim’s Suicide. Gibbs and Martin “pp. 5-10) 
mention briefly a number: of the points about 
Durkheim’s book that I have made in the present 
essay. 

5 All references to an English editien are to 
Emile Durkheim, Suicide, A Study in Sociology 
(trans. by John A. Spaulding and Gecrge Simp- 
son; ed. by George Simpson), Glencoe, Til: Free 
Press, 1951. i 

©The question of Durkheim’s unit cf analysis 
occasionally troubles readers of Suicide. Dne some- 
times wonders whether it is societies and groups, 
or social conditions (for example, widcwhood or 
poverty), or perhaps even individuals. The feel- 
ing that implicitly Durkheim’s unit of analysis is 
the individual arises especially in his discussion of 
the “Individual Forms of the Different. Types of 
Suicide” (Book IZ, Ch. 6), Often in ths chapter, 
and on occasion elsewhere, Durkheim sems to be 
estimating the probability that some particular 
individual will kill himself. The reason may be 
a paradoxical one: the very intensity of Durk- 
heim’s desire to prove that society is a reality std 
generis leads him, most clearly in The Riles of 
Sociological Method, to point out that pne’s own 
experience shows that something exterral to the 
individual constrains him to act in cer-ain ways. 
Durkheim, in a sense, focusses on the individual 
precisely to demonstrate that a social reclity exists 
“outside” of him. “But to conclude that this indi- 
vidual is in fact the unit of analysis would be to 
misapprehend the very aim of Durkheom’s intel- 
lectual career, which was to show that society is 
real. 
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to be integrated to the degree that its mem- 
bers possess a “common conscience” of 
shared beliefs and sentiments, interact with 
one another, and have a sense of devotion to 
common goals, Altruism is Durkheim’s 
name for a high level of integration. His 
two main examples of altruism are primitive 
peoples and the army. Altruistic societies 
such as these have many suicides because 
they stress individual renunciation, even 
though suicide may not be specifically pre- 
scribed.8 

At the low end of the integration scale is 
the condition Durkheim calls egoism. Ego- 
ism exists when the common conscience is 
weak (that is, few common beliefs. and sen- 
timents are present), interaction is limited, 
and dedication is to self-interests rather 
than to those of the collectivity. Egoism is 
characteristic of Protestants, Frenchmen, 
and unmarried people, among others. Groups 
such as these, although at the opposite end 
of the scale from altruism, also display a 
high rate of suicide. In a condition of weak 
integration, life derives no meaning and 
purpose from the group, and it is readily 
surrendered.® 

Thus, both high and low levels of inte- 
gration cause high suicide rates. But be- 
tween altruism and egoism lieg a third social 
condition of moderate integration, in which 
suicides are few.2° Durkheim never names 
this condition, but examples of it appear in 
passages of Suicide that draw a contrast . 
between either an egoistic or an altruistic 
group and another group with a lower sui- 
cide rate. Thus, Protestant society is ego- 
istic and causes many suicides, while the 
Catholic and Jewish religions are moderately 
integrated and have few suicides.“ The army 
is altruistic and has many suicides, while 
civilian society, at least in such nations as 
Italy, Austria, and England, is intermediate 
in integration and has few suicides.” 

Regulation and suicide have exactly the 
same relationship: either a low or a high 


T The expression “common conscience” js taken 
from Durkheim’s Division of Labor in Society. 
The concept, unchanged from the earlier „book, is 
present in Swicide though the phrase is not. 

8 Suicide, Book IT, Ch. 4, esp. pp. 220-223. 

8 Ibid., Chs. 2 and 3, esp. pp. 209—210. 

10 Ibid., pp. 236, 364. 

11 Ibid., pp. 157-160. 

12 Ibid., p. 236. 
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level of regulation causes many suicides, 
while a moderate level causes few. Durkheim 
assigns the term anomie to a state of low 
regulation, When society has only weak con- 
trol over the individual, his passions are apt 
to burst forth, he may become disoriented, 
and he will perhaps kill himself. Anamie oc- 
curs among businessmen, especially during 
booms and depressions, and among widows 
and divorced people. 

But a kigh degree of regulation can also 
engender suicide: “. . . there is a type of 
suicide the opposite of anomic suicide, just 
as egoistic and altruistic suicides are oppo- 
sites.” When a state of fatalism prevails, 
social regulation is intense: “. . . futures 
[are] pitilessly blocked and passions vio- 
Jently choked by oppressive discipline.” This 
social cause of suicide occurs among child- 
less married women, very young husbands, 
and slaves.4 

Durkheim never explicitly asserts that 
moderate regulation engenders few suicides. 
But this view is unmistakably implied. 
Whenever he locates a group at either pole 
of the regulation scale, he offers in contrast 
another group, lying between the’ poles, 
which has fewer suicides. Thus, the weak 
regulation experienced by businessmen ex- 
poses them fo the danger of anomic suicide, 
whereas the greater regulation to which poor 
people are subject protects them against sui- 
cide.*> Correspondingly, the over-regulated 
husband of tender years is prone to fatalistic 
suicide, while the less-regulated, older hus- 
band is less likely to kill himself.1¢ 

In short, Durkheim identifies three sig- 
nificant levels of integration, and three of 
regulation, and to each level he assigns a 
suicide rate, whether it be high or low. 


18 Ibid, Book II, Ch. 5, esp. pp. 246-254, 258. 
Although contemporary sociologists make a great 
to-do about “anomie,” Durkheim asserted that 
egoism is a far more common cause of high suicide 
rates in modern societies than is anomie. Ibid. 
pp. 356, 358. - 

14 Ibid., p. 276, ftn. 25. Durkheim's discussion 
of fatalism is not confined to his famous footnote 
on the subject, even though the expression “fatalistic 
suicide” appears only in that footnote, and the 
word “fatalism” does not appear in Suicide at all. 
The other, more extended passages he devotes to 
the subject: are on pp. 177-179, 188-189, 274-276. 

15 Ibid., pp. 254-258, ` 

18 Ibid., pp. 275-276. 
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The discussion should not, however, stop 
here. It is important to note Durkheim’s im- 
plication that every society is to some de- 
gree integrated and regulated as well. The 
very definitions of these dimensions imply ~ 
that any society or group stands at some 
point on each of them. Thus, the nine com- 
bined states of integration and regulation 
are the total number of significant social 
conditions. If we know, for example, that 
some particular group is egoistic, this fact 
does not by itself permit us to predict its 
suicide rate. We must also learn whether its 
level of regulation is anomic, moderate, or 
fatalistic. These relations among integra- 
tion, regulation, and suicide are represented 
in Figure 1. 

Cells 2, 4, 6, and 8 in Figure 1 represent 
Durkheim's claim that any one of the four 
causes of suicide, occurring by itself, causes 
a high rate of suicide. The figure also calls 
attention to his implicit view that in fact a 
low rate of suicide corresponds to only one 
social condition. Since he assumes that an 
extreme value of either independent variable 
is sufficient to cause a high rate, a low rate 
will occur only if a group is both moderately 
integrated and moderately regulated (Cell 
5). 

Finally, Figure 1 suggests that two of the 
causes of high suicide rates can coexist, a 
possibility that Durkheim explicitly ac- 
knowledges by discussing what he calls the 
“mixed types” of suicide. Egoism, anomie, 
and altruism “. . . are very often combined 
with one another, giving rise to composite 
varieties; characteristics of several types will 
be united in a single suicide.” Y He men- 
tions three possible mixed types, “ego- 
anomic,” “anomic-altruistic,”’ and “ego-altru- 
istic.” 18 There seems to be no inconsistency 
in saying that a group can be both uninte- 
grated and unregulated, or both highly inte- 
grated and unregulated (Cells 1 and 3 in 
Figure 1). But if every group stands at one 
point on the integration dimension, no group 
can be at once egoistic and altruistic.!? Fur- 


17 [bid., pp. 287-290. . 

18 Ibid., p. 293. 

19 The society Durkheim descrihes in his discus- 
sion of this strange mixture appears, on reflection, 
to be a case of pure egoism. Ibid., p. 289. ' 
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ther, to this error of commission, Durkheim 
adds an error of omission, for he mekes no 
mention of fatalism. Yet, if both regulation 
and integration exist to some degree in ev- 
ery group, and if fatalism is a high degree 
of regulation, then fatalism might occur in 
conjunction with either egoism or a truism 
(Cells 7 and 9 in Figure 1). 
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in this way and summarizes my initial for- 
mulation, The midpoints of integration and 
regulation are, respectively, the vertical and 
horizontal lines that cross at the center of 
the figure. Groups located at this point of 
intersection have the lowest suicide rates. 
Moving in any direction from the midpoint, 
one encounters, as if following a topograph- 
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Therefore, to impart internal consistency 
to Durkheim’s analysis, we’ must su tract 
the odd blend of egoism and altruism, and 
add the two combined forms of fatalism, 
producing the four possible combined social 
causes of suicide in the four corner cells of 
Figure 1. 

For the sake of simplicity I have w-itten 
as if only three values exist for each cf the 
two independent variables. In many pas- 
sages, however, Durkheim treats both inte- 
gration and regulation as continuous varia- 
bles. The suicide rates themselves, of course, 
are spread over a wide range, rather than 
being concentrated in three clusters. 

Figure 2 represents the theory interpreted 


ical map, ever higher rates of suicide. Each 
succeeding circle corresponds to a higher 
rate until, at the four corners, one finds 
groups with peak rates of suicide. (Figure 2 
is intended, not as a source of testable hy- 
potheses, but as a visualization of the initial 
formulation of Durkheim’s theory I have 
worked out here. Further specification, as in 
assigning a specific suicide rate to each con- 
centric circle and deciding upon definite 
empirical indicators of integration and regu- 
lation, might imply that in fact the line 
corresponding to each suicide rate is not a 
circle but ar ellipse, or sqme irregular form, 
or even that some lines differ in shape from 
others.) 
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REFORMATION, PART I: ELIMINATING — 
ALTRUISM AND FATALISM 


Using Durkheim’s theory as formulated 
in Figure 2 as a point of departure, I shall 
now contend that a closer examination ‘of 
Suicide justifies another, quite different 
formulation. The first step is to eliminate 
altruism and fatalism from Durkheim’s 
range of data. I do not mean to imply that 
these conditions do not exist, or even that 
they do not generate suicide, but rather that 
under Durkheim’s own premises he cannot 
legitimately study altruistic and fatalistic 
groups. 

Almost all Durkheim’s examples of altru- 
ism ate what he calls “primitive.” Altruism 
is “a moral characteristic of primitive man.” 
Between altruism and egoism “.’. . there is 

. all the difference between primitive 
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peoples and the most civilized’ nations.” 3° 
What he means by “primitive peoples” is 
not entirely clear. Sometimes they are small 
nonliterate tribes, as when he contrasts such 
societies with ancient city-states.** On other 
occasions he includes among altruistic soci- 
eties major civilizations such as India, 
China, and Japan.** 

This ambiguity about the word “primi- 
tive” helps explain Durkheim’s inadequate 
measures of integration (and, therefore, of 
altruism) in non-Western societies. He seems 
to accept as proven his conclusion from the 
Division of Labor that any small society 
must be tightly integrated. Even if small 
size were acceptable as proof of altruism, 

20 Jbid., pp. 223, 227. 

31 Ibid. p.332. 

23 Ibid., pp. 222-224. 
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however, it hardly follows that China, India, 
and Japan are altruistic, 

Durkheim’s indices of the effect, suicide 
rates, are almost as unconvincing as his 
measures of the cause, integration. As evi- 
dence that suicides do occur he cites cus- 
toms requiring, or at least recommending, 
suicide; that is, in the absence of statistics 
he infers that suicides occur in primitive 
societies from the norms that recommend 
them.*8 Obviously, an inference of a high 
suicide rate from norms alone is of dubious 
validity, as Durkheim himself recognizes in 
his analysis of egoism. The difference be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic rates of sui- 
cide cannot be attributed to the different 
teachings of the two religions, since each con- 
demns suicide equally.** The stronger com- 
mon conscience of the Catholic religion, not 
its condemnation of suicide, accounts for its 
lower suicide rate. 

Durkheim’s sources of information about 
non-Western societies are even more dubi- 
ous, being confined to the impressions of 
ancient authors, early anthropologists, his- 
torians, and travelers. Furthermore, Durk- 
heim’s authorities describe no society as 
highly integrated or as experiencing many 
suicides. Instead, they say that individuals 
are governed by a sense of duty (which 
Durkheim accepts as evidence of high inte- 
gration), and that occasionally people who 
feel this sense of duty kill themselves. 

Clearly, Durkheim’s own standards rule 
out, as proper objects of study, all societies 
but those modern nations for which moral 
statistics are available. That is, they rule out 
all but one of his examples of altruism.?¢ 
This remaining example is the army. If mil- 
itary society is in fact highly integrated, its 
high rate of suicide constitutes the single 
empirically demonstrated exception to the 
proposition that egoism (low integration) 
promotes suicide while a higher degree of in- 
tegration protects against it. 


28 Ibid., p. 363. See Harry Alpert, Emile Durk- 
heim and His Sociology, New York: Russell and 
Russell, 1961, p. 203. 

-24 Durkheim, op. cit., pp. 169-170. 

35 Ibid., pp. 156-187. 

2¢ Durkheim does mention prison society as an~ 
other modern example of altruism, but the refer- 
ence is brief, rather uncertain, and without suicide 
statistics. [bid., p. 346, esp. ftn. 45. 
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The reasons for ruling out fatalism as a 
proper object of study are equally strong. 
Durkheim devotes only a few pages to the 
subject, in part because it “has so little 
contemporary importance.” °T Just as anomie 
and egoism are modern phenomena, fatalism 
and altruism are most often found in pre- 
modern and non-Western societies. His ex- 
amples of this sort of fatalism are slaves, 
and others who suffer from “excessive phys- 
ical and moral despotism.” The available 
evidence, at least regarding the incidence 
of suicide, is no better than the evidence 
for most of his examples of altruism. 

Durkheim offers two contemporary ex- 
amples of fatalism; the first is childless mar- 
ried women. This case requires a brief con- 
sideration of the complex relations between 
sex and suicide. Among men, suicide is less 
common among the married than among 
the single. The suicide rate of married men 
is lower, furthermore, whether they have 
children or not.*® The suicide rate of married 
women is also lower than the rate of single 
women, and suicide is very rare among mar- 
ried women who have children. But among 
childless married women suicide is more 
common than among single women. Durk- 
heim concludes that the presence of children, 
and not marriage itself, protects women 
from suicide. Among women,, marriage in 
itself actually aggravates the tendency to 
suicide.?® 

How does Durkheim account for these 
curious data? Whether he has children or 
not, a married man is protected by “ 
the regulative influence exerted upon ‘him 
by marriage ... the moderation it imposes 
on his inclinations and ... his consequent 
moral well-being.” Single men, then, suffer 
from an anomic social environment, while 
married men are nearer the midpoint on the 
regulation scale. 

Childless married women, on the other 
hand, are prone to fatalistic suicide because 
of the “inflexible rule” that marriage im- 
poses. Marriage can be 

... & very heavy, profitless yoke for them. 

Speaking generally, we now have the cause 


of that antagonism “of the sexes which pre- 
vents marriage favoring them equally: their 


21 Thid., p. 276, ftn. 25. 
38 Ibid., p. 176, Table XXI, pp. 186, 189. 
39 Tbid., pp. 188-189. 
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interests are con ; one needs constraint 

and the other liberty.®° 
These words may be true. But they concra- 
dict Durkheim’s initial theoretical premise 
because they do not attribute the suicide 
rate of childless married women to purely 
social causes. Marriage is a “profitless yeke” 
for women, and they need liberty, not solely 
because of the nature of marriage itself. 
Women respond differently than men to the 
same social environment, as a result of or- 
ganic and psychological differences. In skort, 


Increasing 
degrees of 
REGULATION 
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women, a single social condition, marriage, 
affects men differently depending on their 
age. Very young husbands show a high sui- 
cide rate ‘because their passions are too 
vehement at that period and too self-confi- 
dent to be subjected to so severe a rule.” 5? 
The streng-h of the passions, and not the 
nature of marriage, accounts for this alleged 
example of fatalism. 

Altruism and fatalism should be excluded 
from Durkhkeim’s theory, then, because, with 
the single exception of the army, all the 
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* Figure 3. Surcme RATE UNDER VARYING SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
(The Theory With the Reformulation HaE-Completed) 


childless married women are not a persuasive 
example of fatalism.** 

Similarly, the second modern examp-e of 
fatalism is not explained by strictly social 
causes. Generally speaking, marriage im- 
munizes men against suicide, but, among 
very young husbands, the suicide race is 
higher than among single men of the same 
age. As in the case of childless married 


80 Ibid., p. 274. 

S1Tf one pieces together Durkheim's widely 
scattered remarks on the subject of various female 
suicide rates, the following inconsistent (and 7ather 
curious) doctriries of womanhood are to be found: 
(1) Women participate in social life, but find it a 
hardship and need liberty. (The case of childless 
married women.) (2) Wemen participate in social 
life, but in a diferent way from men. (Ibd, p. 
341.) (3) Women have weak moral and intelectual 
needs, are unaffected By society, and in fect do not 
participate in society. (Ibid. pp. 166, 272, 299, 
385.) So muddled and fluctuating a doctrine must 
have been made up as circumstances required. quite 
after the fact. 


cases he cites either lack evidence or are not 
explained in purely social terms. 


4 FLAW IN THE THEORY 


With tke elimination of fatalism and al- 
truism my reformulation of Durkheim is 
half comp.eted. The theory as it now stands 
is represented in Figure 3. But there is a 
serious flaw in the theory. I shall argue that 
to overcome this flaw, egoism and anomie 
should be: equated, for integration and reg- 
ulation ate in truth one dimension, rather 
than two. 

The flaw is a consequence of Durkheim’s 
assumption that the suicide rate depends on 
two social variables, integration and regula- 
tión, though in Suicide he seldom locates a 
group on Jot dimensions at.once. Typically 
he locates a group on the integration scale 
(by saying it is egoistic, perhaps), or on the 

83 bid., p. 275. ; 
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regulation scale (by calling it, for example, 
anomic). Definite predictions of the suicide 
rate do not follow from Durkheim’s usual 
procedure. 

For example, his description of Protestant- 
ism permits us to say that it “tends toward” 
egoism; that is, it lies to the left of the mid- 
point on the integration scale in Figure 4. 
The Catholic Church, on the other hand, 
lies at the right-hand end of the integration 
scale, where suicides due to low integration 


Highest suicide 
rates 
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position requires that one locate each group 
on both dimensions at once. 


REFORMULATION, PART II: EGOISM AND | 
ANOMIR ARF IDENTICAL 


Suicide contains a number of reasons for 
concluding that “egoism” and “anomie” are 
merely two different names for the same 
thing. First of all, if egoism and anomie can 
be equated, so that integration and regula- 
tion are really only one dimension, then one 


Increasing degrees of 


INTEGRATION __, 


Increasing 
degrees of 
REGULATION 


(3) 





Lowést suicide 


(2) iy rates 


FIGURE 4. HYPOTHETICAL SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND SUICDE RATES OF CATHOLICISM AND FROTESTANTIEM 


occur at the lowest rate. On this basis, Durk- 
heim predicts a higher suicide rate among 
Protestants. The trouble is that in so doing 
he does not take into account the possible 
effects of regulation on suicide. Each group 
must be given some approximate position 
on oth dimensions if a determinate pre- 
diction is to be generated. Otherwise, all we 
can say is that the Catholic rate is some- 
where on line (1) in Figure 4, and the 
Protestant rate, somewhere on line (2). If 
Catholicism is very unregulated (anomic), 
so that its exact position is at C, and Prot- 
estantism is less anomic and therefore at 
P,, then the Protestant suicide rate should 
be'the lower of the two. Even if Protestant 
society were extremely unintegrated (ego- 
istic), with its rate at some point along line 
(3), it still might not have a high suicide 
rate: if Protestantism were at Pa and Cathol- 
icism, at C, the two rates would be identical. 
In short, even to predict a group’s relative 


needs only to know which of any two groups 
is more egoistic and anomic, to predict which 
of the two will have the higher suicide rate. 
Thus, equating egoism and anomie resolves 
the flaw I have found in Durkheim’s theory 
and makes his predictions determinate. Even 
if other considerations did suggest a distinc- 
tion between egoism and anomie, the pre- 
dictive power gained would be a strong 
reason for equating them, 

The Two Usually Occur Together. A sec- 
ond reason is that Durkheim occasionally 
observes that the two conditions usually oc- 
cur together. Egoism and anomie, he says at 
one point, “are usually merely two different 
aspects of one social state.” 33 Although he 
does not say that the correlation between 
egoism and anomie is perfect, one is inclined 
to infer fiofn any very close association be- 
tween two rather “soft” variables that the 
two are in fact one. 


83 Ibid., p. 288. 
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This is not to say, of course, that ego:sm 
and anomie are not two different aspects of 
one state. All that must be established to 
eradicate Durkheim’s flaw is that the -wo 
conditions coincide empirically, so that if 
one grows or declines the other must also. 
Nevertheless, I shall argue that not only do 
the two coincide empirically, but there is not 
even a conceptual distinction between them. 

Durkheim's Definitions. The two argu- 
ments just offered are indirect and merely 
suggestive: my strongest argument is that 
Durkheim’s very definitions of the terms 
make egoism and anomie identical. 

Anomie is the more easily understood of 
the two. Quite consistently Durkheim de- 
fines it as a weakness of social regulat on. 
The “individual,” that is, the analytical in- 
dividual, the unsocialized man, has no means 
of self-regulation.** If a social comporent 
of the personality exists, however, it linits 
and disciplines the unsocialized part, so that 
anomie cannot exist." When this social cəm- 
ponent is weak, the self-interested passions 
expand and ambitions become limitkss. 
Modern businessmen, for example, suffer 
from this condition: “. . . industry... 
has become the supreme end ... [aad] 
the appetites thus excited have become freed 
of any limiting authority.” 38 Similarly in 
most societies marriage “regulates the life 
of passion” yet in modern societies in which 
divorce is easily attained, anomie prevails 
generally, even, to a degree, among those 
who are married.®T 

Durkheim’s definition of egoism is more. 
complex. From the many things he says 
about egoism, I have extracted these eszen- 
tial aspects of the concept: 

(1) Lack of interaction among the members 

of society; 

(2) No common conscience, Since passons 
and goals are to be found in the sccial 
component of the personality, the ab- 
sence of a common conscience means 
that such purposes and goals will be 
lacking too. 


These two ingredients of egoism reinforce 
each other: If people do not interact, ‘they 
will nôt acquire the goals that social life 

34 Ibid., pp. 247-248. ° 

85 Ibid., p. 250. 

86 Ibid., p. 253. 

87 Ibid., pp. 270, 271. 
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might provide, and men without purpose 
are not drawn together in social activity.®® 
Together, lack of interaction and the ab- 
sence of a common conscience imply a third 
condition, which must be added to the defi- 
nition: 

(3) Lack of social regulation. 


Thus, anomie is one aspect of egoism. 
This is especially evident when Durkheim 
contrasts egoistic groups with other, more 
integrated ones, as in the following passages: 

When society is strongly integrated, it 


holds individuals under its control, considers 
them at its service . 


Egoistic suicide results from the fact that 
society is not sufficiently integrated at all 
points to keep all its members under its con- 
trol. 


Judaism, in fact, like all early religions, 
consists essentially of a body of practices 
which minutely regulate all the details of 
existence and leave only a small place to in- 
dividual judgment.*? 


Obviously, the less numercus confessions, 
facing the hostility of the surrounding popu- 
lations, in order to maintain themselves are 
obliged to exercise severe control over them- 
selves and subject themselves to an es- 
pecially rigorous discipline.48 


These passages, taken from several different 
parts of Suicide, strongly suggest that 
anomie, the absence of social regulation, is 
by definition one characteristic of egoism.** 
Moreover, if all of the properties of egoism 
vary together, so that if any one increases or 
decreases, the others must also, then anomie 
and egoism must coincide empirically. If one 
is present, the other will be also.*® 


38 Tbid., p. 214. 

29 Ibid., p. 225. 

40 Ibid., p. 209. 

41 Ibid., p. 373. 

43 Émile Durkheim, Le Suicide, Étude de Soci- 
ologie (nouvelle édition), Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1960, p. 160, my trans. 

48 Durkheim, Suicide (translated edition), p. 156. 

* Henry and Short have also observed that lack 
of social regulation is one property of egoism. Of. 
cit., D. 74. 

45 At least two commentators or Durkheim have 
assigned to anomie more than ane of the properties 
of egoism. See Sebastlan De Grazia, The PoHtical 
Community, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1963, p. xii, and Don Martindale, The Nature and 
Types of Soctological Theory, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1960, p. 88. 
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But it remains to be shown that the two 
conditions are conceptually identical. Such 
a conclusion can be defended on the grounds 
that when Durkheim creates what purports 
to be a separate concept, anomie, from one 
aspect of egoism, he contradicts ore of his 
own principles. His definitions of mechanical 
and organic solidarity in the Division of 
Labor,*® and of egoism in Suicide, seem to 
derive from the working principle that sev- 
eral dimensions coinciding empirically should 
be regarded as one, conceptually. Fach end 
of such a multifaceted dimension is then 
assigned a single name, and treated as a 
single concept. According to Duckheim’s 
own practice, then, a legitimate definition 
of anomie must encompass not culy the 
absence of social regulation but tke other 
two aspects of egoism as well. Anomie and 
egoism are thus identical conceptaally as 
well as empirically. 

An Explicit Distinction. Perhaps recogniz- 
ing that egoism and anomie are very similar, 
if not identical, Durkheim makes at least 
one attempt to distinguish them explicitly. 
My fourth argument for equating the two 
conditions is that he fails in this attempt. 

Much of Durkheim’s book is an attempt 
to distinguish the social conditicns that 
cause suicide rates; this procedur2 yields 
a set of “aetiological types” of suicde. The 
“individual forms” corresponding zo these 
types, that is, the psychological manifesta- 
tions of each social cause of suicide. are the 
morphological types. They are, quite ex- 
plicitly, “derived from” the aetiological 
types.*7 But if the morphological t-pes de- 
pend logically on the aetiological typ2s, there 
can be only as many of the former as there 
are of the latter. In short, if ego:sm and 
anomie are identical social conditioas, they 
cannot have distinguishable psychological 
manifestations. 

Durkheim asserts that he can identify 
such distinct manifestations. He forgets, 
however, that the morphological trpes are 
not logically independent, and uses them to 

46 See Barclay D. Johnson, Emile Durkheim and 
the Theory of Social Integration, unpublised M.A. 
thesis, University of California, Berkeley, 1964, Ch. 
2. i 
47 Durkheim, Suicide (translated edition), p. 277. 
Here Durkheim, following his usual pracice, does 


not mention fstalism, his fourth sodal cause of 
suicide, 
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“complete the setting forth of” (ackéve de 
montrer ) the differences between egoism and 
anomie. Thus, egoistic suicide occurs when 
“reflective intelligence . . . is excessively 
affected,” whereas anomic suicide takes 
place when “emotion becomes over-excited 
and unruly.” 


In one case, thought, by dint of turning in 
upon itself, no longer has a purpose; in the 
other, passion, no longer recognizing any 
limit, lacks a goal. The first loses itself in an 
infinity of dreams, the second, in an infinity 
of desires.48 


There is, certainly, a difference between 
reflective intelligence and emotion. But it 
does not, in Durkheim’s scheme, correspond 
to a difference between social conditions, 
and if excessive refléction and emotion have 
the same social cause, they cannot vary in- 
dependently. Once again, then, egoism and 
anomie are, as social conditions, one and 
the same.*® 

An Implicit Distinction? Although 
Durkheim’s efforts to distinguish er- 
plicitly between egoism and anomie come to 
naught, one might still find an implicit dis- 
tinction between the two in his book. Parsons 
claims to have done so, and a number of 
more recent authors have followed him.5° 


48 Durkheim, Le Suicide, p. 324, my trans, See 
also Durkheim, Suicide (translated edition), pp. 
356, 357, 

49 Elsewhere (#béd., pp. 241, 258) Durkheim at- 
tempts another distinction between egoism and 
anomie, which cannot be considered here for rea- 
sons of space. See Johnson, op. cit, pp. 119-121. 

50 Parsons wants to show that Durkheim is mov- 
ing toward a “voluntaristic” theory of action, which 
stresses the content of shared sentiments as a basis 
of individual choice among possible lines of con- 
duct. Apparently this aim leads Parsons to ignore 
some of the confusion in Durkheim's own mind 
about what egoism really is, and to choose the far 
less plausible of two interpretations of egoism. 

More generally, in his effort to show that 
Durkheim {s moving from “positivism” to volun- 
tarism, Parsons sometimes reads more into Durk- 
heim than is actually there. By exaggerating the 
“biologizing” tendency of the Division of Labor, 
and misinterpreting the meaning of egoism in Sui- 
cide, Parsons finds Durkheim undergoing a great 
shift: In the first book, man is pushed around by 
physical forces (the pfessure of population); in 
Suicide, the contents of common sentiments, or the 
subjective nteaning the actgr assigns to his experi- 
ence, is an Important cause of action. Parsons’ docu- 
ments his interpretation of Durkheim so sparsely 
that the distortion is visible only through a very 
close reading of his book, and of Durkheim’s books 
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But Parsons’ claim is an ill-founded oaz. 
His position ig that Durkheim implicitly 
links anomie with the strength of the com- 
mon conscience and egoism, with its conte-#. 
Anomie is present where common sentiments 
and social regulation are weak, whereas 
egoism occurs where a common sentiment 
places a high value on the individual. I heve 
no quarrel with Parsons’ view of anomie, 
but I must challengé his interpretation vf 
egoism. 

Parsons derives this interpretation largely 
from Durkheim’s discussion of Protestant- 
ism. Durkheim says that Protestants are 
ruled by a “spirit of free enquiry.” Parsons 
contends that this spirit is a shared senti- 
ment, maintained by the religious authority 
of the Protestant church.5! But on the cm- 
trary, Durkheim asserts that it is.a breck- 
down of collective sentiments which has Jed 
Protestants to pursue truth independenily 
of any social authority. Protestant society 
is weak and poorly integrated. This absence 
of integration, and of the shared sentiments 
accompanying it, forces individuals to ind. 
purposes and meanings for their lives inde- 
pendently. 


. if Protestantism concedes a greater free- 
dom to individual thought than Catholicism, 
it is because jt has fewer common beliefs and 
practices. Now, a religious society cannot 
exist without. a collective credo and the rrore 
extensive the credo the more unified and 
strong is the society. Inversely, the 
greater concessions a confessional group makes 
to individual judgment, the less it dominates 
lives, the less its cohesion and vitality. We 
thus reach the conclusion that the superior- 
ity of Protestantism with Fae to su.cide 
results from its being a less strongly inte- 
grated church than the Catholic church*® 


I find no basis in this passage for Parsons’ 
view that egoism exists when a shared santi- 
ment dictates free inquiry. 


as well. See Talcott Parsons, The Structure oF So- 
cial Action (2nd ed.), Glencoe,. IIL: Free ress, 
1958, Ch. 8, and pp. 460—469. 

Perhaps Gouldner and Lipset followed Persons 
to reach a similar misinterpretation. See Atvia 
“Introduction” to Emile 
Socialism, New York: Collier, 1962, pp. 16, 25, and 
Seymour M. Lipset, “Religion and Politics iz the 
American Past and Present,” Survey Research 
Center publication SRC A31, University of Cak- 
fornia, Berkeley, 1964, pp. 113-114. 

82 Parsons, op. cit., pp. 332-333. 

52 Durkheim, Suicide (translated edition), p- 159. 
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Parsons aso refers briefly to egoism in 
the family," but again the notion of a shared 
respect for the individual simply cannot be 
found in ICurkheim’s discussion. Instead, 
“in a family of small numbers, common 
sentiments . . . cannot be very in 
because only a small group participates in 
the “active interchange of views and impres- 
sions.” " It is the weakness, not the con- 
tent, of the common conscience which is 
important. 

Durkheim: does discuss the condition 
Parsons calls egoism, but not until Book TI 
of Suicide, long after the end of his analysis 
of egoism. In Book III, he speaks of the 
respect for Auman personality as an intense 
collective sentiment which derives from the 
collectivity. Clearly, egoism and this re- 
spect for personality are not the same thing 
at all. Egofsm implies a low level of inter- 
action, yet sustenance of a shared sentiment 
requires a ‘high level. Egoism implies the 
absence of common conscience, yet shared 
respect for personality means that a com- 


mon conscience must exist. Egoism signifies 


lack of social regulation, yet a shared senti- 
ment implies regulation. 

This cut of man is something, accordingly, 
very different from the egoistic individualism 
abcve referred to, which leads to suicide. Far 
from deteching individuals from society and 
from every aim beyond themselves, it unites 
them in cne thought, makes them servants of 
one work. For man, as thus suggested to 
collective affection and respect, is not the 
sensual, experiential individual that each one 
of us represents, but man in general, ideal 
humanity as conceived by each people at 
each morient of its history.5¢ 


Occasiorally, Durkheim contradicts his 
usual view of egoism and the cult of per- 
sonality, and his confusions help to account 
for Parsons’ misunderstanding. At several 
points he speaks as if the cult of pérsonality 
prevailed in his time, as if it is upon it that 
“all our morality rests.” 57 But this notion 
contradicts other, more powerful lines in his 
thought. IZ a strong common respect for the 


individual existed*in Durkheim’s time, then 


58 Parsons, op. chta p. 334. a 

54 Durkheim, ibid., p. 202. 

55 Ibid., m 335. f 

56 Ibid., po. 336-337. i 

81 Ibid, p. Sy He added. See also passage 
quoted above from p. 335, 
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‘his whole analysis of modern egoBm (and, 
since it is indistinguishable from egoism, of 
anomie as well) must be considered invalid. 
The common conscience in a given society 
cannot be simultaneously strong aad weak. 
Nonetheless, if the cult of persorality and 
- egoism coexist empirically, they must some- 
how be reconciled theoretically. Durkheim 
‘toys with the position that the two are 
somehow compatible, so that egoism is “as- 
sociated with” respect for individuality in 
civilized nations.®8 
. . . in societies and environments where the 
dignity of the person is the supreme end oi 
conduct, where man is a God to mankind, 
the individual is readily inclined to consider 
the man in himself as a God and <o regard 
himself as the object of his own crit. When 
morality consists primaril in givirg one a 
very high idea of one’s self, certain zombina- 
tions of circumstances readily suffice to make 
man unable to perceive anything above him- 
self. Individualism is of course not necessarily 
egoism, but it comes close to it; the one 
cannot be stimulated without the other being 
enlarged. Thus, egaistic suicide aris2s.59 


Since Parsons equates the cult of personality 
with egoism, he may well have relied heavily 
on this passage. But it is a hopeless muddle, 
an attempt to reconcile two irreccncilable 
views of the modern world, and thu: hardly 
a suitable proof text for the Parsonizn view. 
If “man is a God to mankind,” the “man” 
who is worshipped is not the self-interested 
individual as he actually is, but a shared 
conception, “man in general, ideal human- 
ity.” © The situation in which “morality 
consists primarily in giving one a very high 
idea of one’s self” cannot be egoism, since 
egoism means that moral sentiments ere very 
weak, nor can it be the cult of personality, 
since this involves respect for ideal man, not 
real man. 

Durkheim’s confusion must be acknowl- 
edged. But the evidence strongly suggests 


88 Ibid., p. 227. 
8° Ibid., pp. 363-364. 
60 Ibid., p. 337. 
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that his primary view is that egoism implies 
not a strong common sentiment of respect 
for the individual, but rather the weakness 
of the common conscience. Since this weak- 
ness, and the resulting absence of social 
regulation, is also defined as anomie, I con- 
clude once again that egoism and anomie 
are identical. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper has dealt almost RA 
with theoretical problems in Suicide: What 
are Durkheim’s concepts? What are the logi- 
cal relations among these concepts? What 
hypotheses do these relations generate? Are 
there inconsistencies in his reasoning? How 
can they be resolved? 

As an approach to these problems, I have 
constructed a simpler formulation of Durk- 
heim’s theory, first by eliminating altruism 
and fatalism from the range of relevant 
phenomena, then by showing that egoism 
and anomie are identical. My final reformu- 
lation of the theory can be stated as fol- 
lows: The more integrated (regulated) a 
society, group, or social condition is, the 
lower its suicide rate. Another way to say 
exactly the same thing is this:. The Aigher 
the level of egoism (anomie) prevailing in 
a society, group, or social “condition, the 
higher the suicide rate. 

Finally, a word about the relation of the 
theory in its final form to Durkheim’s data: 
Once altruism and fatalism are eliminated, 
the single case in Suicide that clearly con- 
tradicts the theory is the army. It is the one 
instance of a highly integrated group with 
a high suicide rate. But the many empirical 
cases of egoism and anomie that Durkheim 
offers appear to support the theory. There- 
fore, although much work remains to be 
done, I am inclined to concur with Merton’s 
judgment that Durkheim’s theory of suicide 
is among the few approximations to a sci- 
entific law that our discipline has found. 


81 Merton, op. cdt., pp. 96-99. 
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THE PRECIPITANTS AND UNDERLYING CONDITIONS ' 
OF RACE RIOTS* ` 


STANLEY LIEBERSON AND ARNOLD R. SILVERMAN 
Universëy of Wisconsin 


The immediate precipitants and underlying conditions of 76 race riots in the U.S. between 
1913 and 1963 are examined, using journalistic accounts and census data. The precipitants 
tend to be highly charged violations of on: racial group by the other—rape, murder, assault, 
and police brutality. Since many of these >recipitants are normally dealt with by established 
community institutions and because the mesponse is not restricted to the alleged aggressor, 
various underlying conditions must be present. Hypotheses derived from earlier case studies 
and texts on collective behavior are exantined to determine why riots occur where they do 
rather than in other cities of comparable zige and location. Occupational and municipal gov- 
ernment characteristics influence the occurrence of riots; demographic and housing charac- 
teristics do not. Riots seem most likely <0 occur in communities where institutional mal- 
functioning, cross-pressures, or other inadcquactes are such that the city is unable to resolve 


racial problems. 


HE immediate precipitants and under- 

lying conditions of race riots in the 

U.S. during the past half century ere 
the subject of this paper. Using bcth 
“hard” and “soft” data, employing jour- 
nalistic accounts as well as census data, we 
consider in a somewhat more systematic 
fashion the influence of diverse factors sag- 
gested as causes of riots in sociological case 
studies and texts on collective behavicr.t 


* The commenfs of Alma and Karl Taeuber, znd 
David Heise are’ gratefully acknowledged. 

1 Herbert Blumer, “Collective Behavior,” in Al- 
fred McClung Lee (ed.), New Outline of the 
Principles of Sociology, New York: Barnes znd 
Noble, 1951, pp. 165-222; Chicago Commission on 
Race Relations, The Negro in Chicago, Chicazo: 
University of Chicago Press, 1922, pp. 1-78; Aden 
D. Grimshaw, “Three Major Cases of Colour \io- 
lence in the United States,” Race, 5 (1963), pp. 
76-86 and “Factors Contributing to Colour Vio- 
lence in the United States and Britain,” ibid, 3 
(May, 1962), pp. 3-19; Allen D. Grimshaw, 
“Urban Racial Violence in the United Sta:es: 
Changing Ecological Considerations,” AmeriZan 
Journal of Sociology, 66 (1960), pp. 109-119; 
Kurt Lang and Gladys Engel Lang, Ccllec ive 
Dynamics, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1961; 
Alfred McClung Lee and Norman Deymond 
Humphrey, Race Riot, New York: Dryden Press, 
1943; Eliott M. Rudwick, Race Riot at East St. 
Louis, July 2, 1917, Carbondale: Southern Dlinois 
University Press, 1964; Neil J. Smelser, Thzors of 
Collective Behavior, New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1963; Ralph H. Turner and Lewis M. 
Killian, Collective Behavior, Englewood Cliffs, N. 
J. Prentice-Hall, 1957; Ralph H. Turner and 
Samuel J. Surace, “Zoot-Suiters and Mexicens: 
Symbols in Crowd Behavior,” American Journa: of 
Sociology, 62 (1956), pp. 14-20. 


Riots, as distinguished from lynchings and 
other forms of collective violence, involve 
an assault on persons and property simply 
because they are part of a given subgroup 
of the community. In contrast, lynchings 
and other types of violence are directed to- 
ward a particular individual as a collective 
response to some specific act. In practice, 
this distinction is sometimes difficult to 
apply, particularly in deciding when a local-, 
ized racial incident has become a riot.? We 
have excluded some of the housing “riots” 
from our analysis because they were directed 
specifically at Negroes attempting to move 
into an area rather than at Negroes per se 
or some other more generalized target. 
Using the New York Times Index for the 
period between 1913 and 1963, we found 72 
different events that might be properly 
classified as Negro-white race riots. De- 
scriptions of riots in various editions of 
the Negro Yearbook supplemented some of 
the Times reports and also provided reports 
of four additional riots. In several instances, 
magazines and local newspapers were used 
for further information. Finally, we em- 
ployed the sociological descriptions avail- 
able for some race riots. Reliance on journal- 
istic accounts for our basic sample of riots 
means the study is vulnerable to any selec- 
tivity in the riots actually xeported in the 


2 Lynchings, for example, are sometimes followed 
by riots. No doubt we would have included some 
of these events and excluded others had more de- 
tail been available. 
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newpaper. Our analysis of the immediate 
precipitants of race riots is similar-y limited 
by the brevity of some of the descriptive 
accounts as well as by possible cistortions 
in reporting.” For the underlying commu- 
nity conditions of riots, we relied largely 
on census data. 


IMMEDIATE PRECIPITANT 


As one might expect, race riots are usu- 
ally sparked by a provocation involving 
members of the two races. At most only four 
of the 76 riots occurred without a precipitat- 
ing event, and even in these few cases, the 
apparent lack of precipitant may ke due to 
the scantiness of the accounts rather than 
the absence of an immediate cause. In riots, 
life and property are treated with an indif- 
ference and recklessness contrary to basic 
values in western society (except in war- 
time), and it is therefore importart to ask 
what kind of events precipitate such an 
acute breakdown of social contol, and 
whether these precipitants are urcommon 
occurrences of an exceptionally prevocative 
nature. 

Although lynchings are not ricts, data 
gathered on the immediate causes of the 
3,700 lynchings in the U.S. between 1889 
and 1930 are illuminating. Of the known 
accusations, more than a third (37.7 per 
cent) were murder; in nearly a quarter 
(23.4 per cent) the accusation was rape or 
attempted rape; assault was the charge in 
5.8 per cent and theft in 7.1 per cent.* 
Compared with the frequency of tnese fel- 
onies in the South, murder and rape—viola- 
tions of strong social taboos—are greatly 
over-represented as precipitants of lynchings. 

In the same fashion, we suggest, the im- 
mediate precipitants of race riots almost 
always involve some confrontation between 


' the groups in which members of ene race 


are deeply “wronged” in fact or ia rumor 
by members of the other. Precipitants tend 
to be transgressions of strongly heti mores 
by a representative of the other grcup. The 


„difficulty is to obtain an independent judg- 


3 See, for example, Raoul Narol, Dats Quality 
Control—A New Research Technique, New York: 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1962. 

t Arthur F. Raper, The Tragedy of “ynchinz, 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1933, p. 36. 
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ment of the severity of offenses that precipi- 
tate riots. 

For two rather frequent types of pre- 
cipitants, we can offer some independent 
evidence of their intensity. First, riots are 
often precipitated in the U.S. by crimes—_ 
particularly alleged crimes against persons 
rather than property alone, or the public 
order. Murder, rape, assault, manslaughter, 
and theft by means of violence or intimida- 
tion arouse the greatest concern and receive 
the most publicity in the mass media.5 In 
1950, the median sentence received by men 
found guilty of offenses against persons was 
9.9 years, whereas it was 3.9 years for those 
charged with other felonies. Even exclud- 
ing murder, sentences for other felonies 
against persons were more than twice as 
long as those for offenses solely against 
property or the public order. Since punish- 
ment reflects the public’s values with re- 
spect to the intrinsic “evil” of various acts, 
it is in this sense an independent measure 
of the severity of acts that precipitate race 
riots. 

Another class of events that apparently 
violate strongly held norms involve Negroes 
crossing the various segregation barriers 
erected against them. Particularly frequent 
as precipitants in recent years, these acts 
are “bad” only because Negro-white inter- 
action occurs in a form generally prohibited, 
e.g., when Negroes use the same swimming 
pool as whites.” 

We have classified the 72 riots for which 
data are available in terms of the nature of 


6 Marshall B. Clinard, Sociology of Deviant Be- 
havior, New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1957, p. 196. We include robbery as a crime against 
persons throughout this analysis, 

6 Based on data reported in Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, National Prisoner Statistics: Prisoners in 
State and Federal Institutions, 1950, Leavenworth, 
Kansas: U.S. Penitentiary, 1954, Tables 37 and 38. 
Determinate and maximum indeterminate sentences 
are combined. 

t Myrdal hypothesizes a rank order of discrimina- 
tion in which whites object most strongly to close 
personal contact with Negroes. See Gunnar Myrdal, 
An American Dilemma, New York: , 1944, 
pp. 60-61. Although a follow-up study “suggested 
some modifications of this thesis, the areas of high- 
est white resistance to Negroes remained unaltered. 
See Lewis M. Killian and Charles M. Grigg, “Rank 
Orders of Discrimination of Negroes and Whites 
in a Southern City,” Social Forces, 39 (1961), p. 
238, 
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TABLE 1. DDEIATE PrecrPirants oF Race Riots, 


1913-1963 
Rape, murder, attack, or hold-up of white 
_ women by Negro men 10 
Killings, arrest, interference, assault, or search 
- of Negro men by white policemen 15 
Other inter-racial murder or shooting 11 


Inter-raclal fight, no mention of lethal weapons 16 
Civil Hberties, public facilities, segregation, po- 
litical events, and housing 14 
Negro strikebreakers, upgrading, or other job- 
based conflicts 5 
Burning of an American flag by Negroes 1 
No information available 4 
Total Number 76 


the immediate precipitant of the violence. 
(See Table 1.) The reader should recognize 
that it is not always clear which event 
triggered a riot, especially when a chain of 
inter-related events occurs. Not only is it 
difficult to specify where the riot begins and 
the precipitant ends, but often there are 
several precipitants. In these cases we have 
determined whether at least some of the 
events involve offenses against relatively 
sacred values. 

A sizable majority of the precipitants do 
involve an actual or rumored violation of 
one group by a member of the other. The 
ten cases in „which white women were at- 
tacked by Negro men are highly inflamma- 
tory; apparently these involve violations of 
an extremely strong taboo. Highly charged 
acts to begin with, the murder, rape, or as- 
sault of women is even more serious an 
offense when offender and victim are of dif- 
ferent races. Negroes were almost half of 
all persons executed for murder by civil 
authorities in the United States between 
1930 and 1952 and nearly 90 per cent of 
those executed for rape.® In their analysis 
of the 1943 Los Angeles zoot-suiter riot, 
Turner and Surace describe sexual assault 
as the dominant trigger: 


The most prominent charge from each side 
was that the other had molested its girls, It 
was reported that sailors became enraged by 
the rumor that zoot-suiters were guilty of 
“assaults on female relatives of servicemen.” 
Similarly, the claim Against sailors was that 
they in molesting and insulting 
Mexican girls, While many ofher charges 
were reported in the newspapers, including 


8 Federal Bureau of Prisons, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
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unsubstantiated suggestions of sahotape’ of - 


the war effort, the sex charges dominated the 
precipitating context.® 


The second type of precipitant, offenses 
committed by white law-enforcement officials 
against Negroes, involves white transgres- 
sion of norms no less sacred than those 
involved in the rape of white women by 


Negro men. The Harlem riot during World.. 
War II started when a Negro woman was’ 


arrested by a white policeman for disorderly 
conduct. A Negro soldier, on leave, tried to 
stop him and the ensuing fight ended with 
both men in the hospital, the policeman with 
a battered head and the soldier with a pistol 
wound in the shoulder. Of greatest interest 
here is the account of the incident that 
spread through the Negro community: a 
Negro soldier was said to have been shot 
in the back and killed by a white policeman 
in the presence of the Negro’s mother.!® 

The Harlem riot of July, 1964 was pre- 
cipitated by a demonstration protesting the 
slaying of a 15-year old Negro boy by a 
white policeman, an act viewed as a wanton 
exercise of police brutality. The Bedford- 
Stuyvesant, Rochester, Jersey City, and 
Philadelphia riots of 1964—also outside the 
period covered in our study—were also 


precipitated by arrests or the presence of- 


police. 

Both the fatal shooting of the boy and 
the rumored treacherous shooting of a soldier 
during wartime, in front of his mother, are 
highly inflammatory acts because they 
arouse some of the strongest sentiments the 
population holds, and they are especially in- 


flammatory because they were committed . 


by members of one race against another, In 
addition, offenses committed by white law 
enforcement officials, highly inflammatory in 
themselves, are aggravated when they in- 
volve actual or alleged wrong-doing on the 
part of officials expected to uphold and ad- 
minister the law in an impartial manner. A 
number of recent race riots over civil-rights 
issues have been precipitated by police. þe- 
havior, particularly in breaking up demon- 


® Turner and Surace, op..ci#., pp. 16-17. 

1¢ Time, August 9, 1943, p: 19; New Republic, 
August 16, 1943, pp. 220-222. 

11 “Background of Northern Negro Riots,” New 
York Times, September 27, 1964, p. 81. 
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strations.1? We shall have more to say about 
the role of the police in our discvssion of 
the underlying conditions of race ricts. 

The next category of precipitants, “Other 
inter-racial murder or shooting,” calls for 
little additional comment. The shooting of 
white policemen by Negro men (three 
cases), although intrinsically not as inflam- 
matory as inter-racial offenses against wo- 
men and children, nevertheless involves 
murder or attempted murder of = repre- 
sentative of the government. The rumored 
beating to death of a Negro boy in a New 
York department store after he was seized 
for shoplifting, and the rumors oi brutal 
assaults on women and children that circu- 
lated among both races during the Detroit 
race riot of World War II, are clearly in 
accord with our thesis that the precipitants 
tend to be violations of important mores. In 
two cases rumors of impending violence 
precipitated actual’ riots. In one instance 
there was a rumor of a forthcoming riot and 
in the other, anticipation of a lyncHing. In 
both instances, the rumors involvec. inter- 
racial violation of rights widely accepted as 
fundamental. Finally, two of the otker four 
inter-racial murders or shootings w=re ac- 
companied by Negro offenses agains: white 
women: as we noted earlier, more tkan one 
element may be involved in the precipitation 
of a race riot. In one of these incidents, a 
white man was murdered by three Megroes 
and a rumor arose that he had been trying 
to protect a white woman from these men.” 
In the other, a Negro had made dercgatory 
statements about a white woman over whom 
a Negro had been lynched some weeks 
before.*# 

Most of the 16 race riots precipitated by 
inter-racial fights without the use of lethal 
weapons do not appear to involve cffenses 
of the most intense nature. One difficulty 
here is that the accounts of these riets are 
so scanty that we do not know whether 
rumors existed, over what issue the fights 
started, or other features that may have 


12 This is particularly evident in the South. 

18 New York Times, September 21, 192G, p. 1; 
Chicago Daily Tribune, September 21, 1920, pp. 
1-2. 

14 Monroe N. Work (ed.), Negro Year Book, 
1921~1922, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. Negrs Year 
Book Publishing Co., p. 75. 
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made the incident especially inflammatory, 
e.g., a young adult attacking an elderly per- 
son or a cripple. A fairly common element: 
in riots with this type of precipitant is a 
chain of events in which members of each.’ 
racial group come to the assistance of others 
already engaged in the fight. This tends to 
excite the onlookers who arrive after the 
initial provocation, particularly if members 
of one race appear to be receiving the worse 
part of the battle. 

“Civil liberties, public facilities, segrega- 
tion, political events, and housing” is a resid- 
ual category involving diverse precipitants. 
Some of the precipitants fit the thesis that 
sacred values were violated. For example, a 
riot in upstate New York in the mid-thirties 
was precipitated by whites attempting to 
break up a meeting called to rally support 
for a Negro accused of attacking a white 
girl. From the white point of view this 
involves the not uncommon theme of sexual 
molesting; from the other side, it is a white 
attempt to prevent Negroes’ efforts to insure 
fair treatment for a Negro accused of a 
provocative act. A riot in Athens, Ala, in 
1946 involved whites protesting police fa- 
voritism after a brawl for which two whites 
had been arrested and a Negro escaped.1® 
But for the most part, it is difficult to estab- 
lish conclusively the extent ‘to which the 
precipitants in this category Were offenses 
against inter-racial mores. In some cases 
we are tempted to say that they were—the 
two just mentioned, or the Negro boy at- 
tempting to dance with a white girl at a 
city-sponsored dance—but in others, we are 
less certain about the nature of the acts. 

Of the five job-based riots, three in- 
volved the allegation that Negroes were or 
had been strike breakers, one was over the 
up-grading of jobs held by Negroes, and 
one was simply in an industrial setting. 
Taking a conservative stance, we would not 
be inclined to label these as violations of 
sacred norms. 

Burning an American flag*is a different 
type of offense, for it violates neither the 


18 New York Times, August 28, 1934, p.*3. 

16 Charles R. Lawrence, Jr., “Race Riots in the 
United Stafes 1942-1946”. in Jessie Parkhurst 
Guzman (ed.), Negro Year Book, 1941-46, Tus- 
kegee Institute, Ala.: Department of Records and 
Research, 1947, pp. 253-254, 
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person nor any segregation taboo, but it is 
‘clearly an offense against one of the nation’s 
most sacred symbols. We shall say more 
about this type of precipitant, which is un- 
usual for riots in the U.S., when we dis- 
cuss racial and ethnic riots elsewhere in the 
world. 

_ In brief, at least a sizable proportion of 
the immediate precipitants of race riots 
appear to involve inter-racial violations of 
intense societal norms. Noteworthy are the 
large number of events in which bodily 
injury is the precipitant as well as the 
smaller number of cases precipitated by 
violations of inter-racial segregation taboos. 


UNDERLYING CONDITIONS 


Applying Durkheim’s typology, we ob- 
serve that many of the immediate precipi- 
tants were acts that call for repressive sanc- 
tions, that is, they “consisted essentially in 
an act contrary to strong and defined states 
of the common conscience.” +? Repressive 
sanctions are normally administered under 
penal Jaw by courts in the U.S. For example, 
murder, rape, and other acts of physical 
violence are strongly disapproved and se- 
verely punished in our society. Many, though 
not all, of the violations of segregation 
taboos in the period studied were also pun- 
ishable through law enforcement, but in 
these instances, at least some members of 
either or both racial populations were un- 
able to accept the institutions normally 
used for handling such offenses. Instead a 
riot occurred, involving, by definition, a 
generalized response directed at a collectiv- 
ity rather than the offender—indeed, the 
actual offender was often untouched. 

Although the immediate precipitants were 
highly inflammatory, we may still ask why a 
riot occurred rather than the nomal processes 

‘of arrest, trial, and punishment, for inter- 
racial friction occurs far more often than 
the small number of occasions that erupted 
into race riots*indicates. Why did violence 
break out where it did ratker than at other 
places where similar incidents occurred? Or 
to put tt another way, the types of violation 
described earlier probably occur almost 
daily, yet in most inStances they do not lead 


17 Emile Durkheim, The Division of Labor in 
Society, Glencoe, IL; Free Press, 1933, p. 105. 
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to collective violence. Are there special cir- 
cumstances that increase or decrease the 
chances of a riot ensuing? 

One possible interpretation of the loca- 
tion and timing of riots is simply that riots 
are randomly distributed. Any precipitating 
incident of this type increase the chances of 
a riot, but there is no systematic reason 
why riots occur when and where they do, 
other than possible differences among cities 
in the frequency of precipitating incidents. 
A second approach is based on the notion 
that certain social conditions in the com- 
munity increase the probability that a pre- 
cipitating incident will lead to a riot. From 
this perspective, we can ask whether cities 
experiencing riots differ from other cities 
with regard to the institutional conditions 
suggested as increasing the chances of a riot. 

Poisson distribution. To evaluate the first 
interpretation, that is, whether riots are 
randomly distributed in time and place, we 
used the Poisson distribution, which the low 
frequency of race riots (1.5 per year be- 
tween 1913 and 1963) makes appropriate 
for comparing the actual frequency of riots 
with what would be expected in a random 
distribution.18 Columns 2 and 3 of Table 2 
show, respectively, the actual and expected 
number of riots per year in the 51 years 
from 1913 through 1963. Inspection indi- 
cates that the Poisson distribution yields a 
poor fit. For example, in 26 of the years no 
riot was reported though the theoretical dis- 
tribution would lead us to expect only 11 
such years. Applying the appropriate chi- 
square test for goodness of fit, we conclude 
that we cannot accept the assumption that 
the probability of riots is equal each year.” 

In similar fashion, we can consider the 
concentration of riots in cities. Restricting 
ourselves to the 333 cities with 50,000 or 
more population in 1960, we have compared 
the actual and expected frequencies of cities 
experiencing a specified number of riots. 

18 For discussions of the application of the Pois- 
son distribution, see G. Udny Yule and M. G. Ken- 
dall, An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, 
Loncon: Charles Griffin, 1950, pp. 189-194; M. J. 
Moroney, Facts From Figures, Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1991, Ch. 8. 

19 Our computation of chi-square is based on the 
adjustments suggested in Helen M. Walker and 


Joseph Lev, Statistical Inference, New York: Henry 
Holt, 1953, pp. 105-107. 
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By Year 
Riots Observed Poisson 
per Year Frequency Frequency 
(1) (2) (3) 
0 26 11.4 
1 10 17.1 
2 7 12.8 
3 2 6.4 
4 1 2.4 
5 0 0.7 
6 0 0.2 
7 2 0.0 
8 1 0.0 
9 1 0.0 
10 0 0.0 
uw 1 0.0 
Total Years 51 51.0 


There are more cities without any riots, and 
more with several, than would be expected 
on the basis of the Poisson distribution 
(columns 5 and 6): riots occurred in only 
33 of these cities. The goodness-of-fit test 
confirms our impression that the theoretical 
distribution does not fit the actual distribu- 
tion of riots in cities. 

Two types of sampling bias may have in- 
fluenced these results. First, newspapers 
probably fluctuate in their propensity to 
report riots, so that the frequency of riots 
at a given point in time increases the prob- 
ability that riots occurring shortly after- 
wards will be reported. This is analogus to 
the tendency of newspapers to make the fre- 
quency of rapes or other events into a crime 
wave when in fact the major variable is the 
frequency of reporting such events.?° A sec- 
ond possible bias arises from ‘the fact that 
our primary source is the New York Times. 
Milder forms of racial violence in metro- 
politan New York and the mid-Atlantic 
area are more likely to be covered than riots 
of equivalent severity elsewhere. This would 
lead to a distribution of repeated riots differ- 
ent from that expected on the basis of the 
Poisson formula, Also, note that our test 
refers only to riots, not to precipitating 
incidents per se. Therefore we can reach no 
conclusions with respect to the distribution 


20 See, for example, Nahum Z. Medalia and Otto 
N. Larsen, “Diffusion and Belief in a Collective 
Delusion: The Seattle Windshield Pitting Epl- 
demic,” American Soctological Review, 23 (1958), 
pp. 180~186. 
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TABLE 2. Race Riots: AcrcaL AND EXPECTED FREQUENCIES 


By City 
Riots Observed Poisson 
per Year Frequency Frequency 
(4) (5) (6) 
0 300 281.2 
1 2 47.2 
2 3 4.3 
3 3 0.3 
4 1 0.0 
5-14 1 0.0 
Total Cittes 333 333.0 


of precipitants by time or place. These dif- 
ficulties notwithstanding, the results give us 
no reason to think riots are random with 
respect to time and place. 


A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


Since the type of event that precipitates 
riots is far more common than actual riots, 
we ask whether this form of collective vio- 
lence is due to underlying conditions that 
keep at least one segment of the population 
from accepting the normal ifstitutional re- 
sponse to a provocative incident. From this 
perspective, precipitants are a necessary but 
not sufficient cause of riots. 

A rather wide-ranging array of interpre- 
tations have been advanced after the occur- 
rence of riots in particular communities. 
Such factors as rapidly expanding Negro 
population, economic hardships, police bru- 
tality, job ceilings, Negro competition with 
whites, slums, unsympathetic city officials, 
contagion, communist elements, agitators, 
warm weather, unruly elements, and others 
have figured in popular and semi-popular 
interpretations of race riots. Although case 
studies of race riots are extremely valuable 
where they provide an accurate description 
of events before and during a riot, obviously 
it is impossible to determine which, factors 
are critical on the basis of one city’s experi- 
ence, E 

When we move from the presentation of 
plausible reasons to a systematic empirical 
test of the actual importance of various at- 
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tributes in increasing the chances of riots, 
we encounter serious difficulties. Not only 
do we have a plethora of independent vari- 
ables, but their actual significance is very 
difficult to test. Quantitative data on many 
of these characteristics are scarce, and in 
any case it is difficult to know how much 
causal significance to attribute anyway. For 
example, a riot may occur in a city contzin- 
ing a Negro slum area. The cruel truth is 
that housing conditions for Negroes are 
inferior in virtually every city in the U.S. 
To infer a causal link, one must determine 
not whether Negro slums exist in the riot 
city, but whether that city is worse in this 
respect than others where no riots occurred. 
Similarly, in any large city unemployed 
whites and Negroes might respond to an 
opportunity for a racial riot. Again the ques- 
tion is whether an unusually large number 
of such people live in one community com- 
pared with another. 

Our requirements for quantitative data 
covering at least part of a 50-year span limit 
the causal hypotheses we can test. For the 
most part we have relied on U.S. censuses 
of the past six decades for data bearirg on 
some of the propositions encountered in 
case studies and popular interpretations of 
race riots. This part of our study, there- 
fore, necessarily has a certain ad koc quality. 

Method. To examine the influence of 
variables others have suggested as tnder- 
lying causes of race riots, we used a paired- 
comparison analysis, Each city experiencing 
a riot was compared with a city as similar 
as possible in size and region which had no 
riot in the ten years preceding or following 
the riot date.*4 Preference was given to the 
city in the same state closest in population 
size, with the provision that it have at least 
half but no more than twice the population 
of the riot city. Where no such city existed 
we selected the city closest in size in the 
same subregion or region.2* We compared 
the very largest cities, such as New York, 

21 For the most recent riots we could not apply 
the ten-year limit into the future in selecting con- 
trol cities, but such cities were Included in our 
analysis. 

23 See US. Bureau of the Census, Y.S. Census of 
Population: 1960. Selected Area Reports, Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas. Washington, D.C.: 


U.S. Government Printing Office, 1963, pp. xvi- 
xvii. 
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Chicago, and Los Angeles, with other lead- 
ing centers in the nation closest in popula- 
tion, regard-ess of region. 

Using tke nonparametric sign test, we 
evaluated “he extent to which riot cities 
differ from their control cities in the direc- 
tion hypotħesized. When a given city ex- 
perienced more than one riot, it was included 
as many times as the number of riots. Be- 
cause census data by size of place and 
decade were not always available, our “N” 
in most céses is considerably less than the 
76 riots discussed earlier. For convenience 
in presentation, we have divided the hy- 
potheses into four major categories: popu- 
lation growth and composition; work situa- 
tion; housing; and government. 


DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS 


The rapid influx of Negroes and some- 
times whites into cities is certainly one of 
the most frequently cited reasons for the 
occurrenc2 of race riots. Although large- 
scale migration is not usually viewed as a 
sufficient cause for a riot, it is commonly 
considered important because rapid influx 
disrupts the on-going social order and creates 
various problems in the Negro community. 
For 66 rots we could determine the growth 
of the N2gro and white populations between 
the census years preceding and following 
the race riot, for each riot city and for a 
comparaole community selected at the be- 
ginning of the decade. We thus have data 
for 66 pairs of cities, each pair consisting 
of a rioz city and a control city. 

In akout half the cases, percentage in- 
creases in both total and white population 
were smaller in the riot cities than in the 
non-riot cities. Moreover, in 56 per cent of 
the comparisons the control cities experi- 
enced g-eater percentage increases in Negro 
population than the riot cities did. Our re- 
sults clearly fail to support the contention 
that rapid population change accompanies 
riots. For the years between 1917 and 1921 
—a period marked by both Negro migration 
and ntmerous riots—we found no sizable 
differerce between riot and control cities in 
their percentage gains in* Negro population 
during the decades. Also contrary to expecta- 
tion are the differences in‘racial composition 
of riot and control cities, Again for 66 pairs, 


894 _ 
‘ we find that in exactly half the comparisons, 
the proportion of Negroes is smaller in the 
riot city than in its control city. 

Since this comparative approach is used 
with succeeding hypotheses, we should con- 
sider briefly the implications of these find- 
ings. First, we draw no conclusions about 
whether Negro population growth in riot 
cities differs from its growth elsewhere in 
the. U.S. Riot cities have experienced more 
_tapid growth than the remainder of the 
nation simply because Negro population 
movement has been largely from rural to 
urban areas. Similarly, since our method is 
designed to compare riot cities only with 
other cities similar in size and region, we 
make no inferences about differences be- 
tween riot cities and all other U.S. cities. 

. What we do conclude is that riot cities do 
not differ from non-riot cities of the same 
size and region in their rates of population 
increase, and therefore that increases in 
population fail to explain the occurrence of 
outbreaks in one city rather than another.” 


WORK SITUATION 


Traditional occupations. The occupational 
world of Negroes is far more restricted than 
_ that of whites. In particular, certain occupa- 
tional pursuits have been more or less 
“traditional” for urban Negroes. These are 
generally lower in both status and income. 
Accordingly, wherever possible we deter- 
mined the proportion of Negro men in the 
labor force who are employed either as 
laborers or in domestic and service occupa- 
tions. Needless to say, we were forced to 
use some rather crude measures as well as 
road categories which undoubtedly include 
some occupations outside the “traditional” 
rubric. A serious difficulty is created by con- 
tradictory hypotheses that depend on which 
group appears to be the aggressor. On the 


38 See Robin Williams, Jr., in collaboration with 
John P., Dean and Edward A. Suchman, Strangers 
Next Door, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1964, pp. 135-137. In a study based on a nation- 
wide sample of cities, they find the general level 
of race conflict and tension no higher in cities with 
rapid population grofvth and high mobility than in 
those with relatively stable populations. In short, 
our method gets at the question of why riots occur 
in the particular cities they do, rather than in com- 
parable urban centers. 
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one hand, we might expect greater antago- 
nism on the part of Negroes in cities where 
they are relatively restricted in occupational 
opportunities, i.e., where most Negroes are 
in traditional pursuits. On the other hand, 
we might well expect that where Negroes 
fare relatively well in their efforts to break 
through the job restrictions, whites’ hostility 
might be greater and hence riots more likely 
to ensue. 

For 43 riots we were able to determine 
the Negra occupational distribution in both 
the riot and control city during the closest 
census period. In 65 per cent of these paired 
comparisons (N==28), the percentage of 
Negro men holding traditional occupations 
is lower in the riot city.24 This suggests that 
riots are due to the relative threat to whites 
where Negroes are less concentrated in their 
traditional pursuits, If such were the case, 
then we might expect the white and Negro 
percentages in these occupations to be more 
alike in the riot city than in the control city. 
This is precisely what we find: in 30 of the 
43 paired comparisons, the difference be- 
tween whites and Negroes, in proportions 
engaged in laboring, domestic, and service 
occupations, is smaller in the riot city.75 
The encroachment of Negroes in the white 
occupational world evidently „tends to in- 
crease the chances of a riot, although we 
must also consider the possibility that Negro 
militancy increases as Negroes move out of 
their traditional niche. 

Store owners. A more specific occupational 
factor sometimes associated with riots— 
particularly ghetto riots—is the low fre- 
quency of store ownership in Negro areas 
and the consequent resentment of white 
store owners in these areas. We are unable 
to get at these data directly. If we assume, 
however, that virtually all Negro store own- 
ers are located in the ghetto, then we can 
simply examine the percentage of employed 
Negro men who are self-employed in vari- 
ous facets of retail trade, such as store, 
restaurant, or tavern owners. Although dif- 
ferences between riot and control cities tend 
to be slight, nevertheless in 24 of 39 riots, 
the percentage of Negrpes who are store 


44 Using a two-tailed test, p==.0672. 
a5 p—.0073, single-tailed test. 
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owners is larger in the nonriot city2® Re- 
sults might be even stronger had it been 
possible to subcategorize riots. For instat:ce, 
the absence of Negro store owners wculd 
presumably contribute to Negroes’ rioting 
but would contribute relatively little to 
white assaults, 

Unemployment. As was the case for tradi- 
tional occupations, unemployment presents 
contradictory possibilities, so that we m-ght 
well expect riots when either Negroes or 
whites have relatively high unemployment 
rates. Our analysis is even cruder here, since 
unemployment is far more volatile from 
year to year, and we are able to use data 
only for the closest census year.2* First, the 
white unemployment rate appears to have 
no influence on the likelihood of a riot. In 
12 comparisons white unemployment tates 
were higher in the city experiencing the riot, 
and in 13 cases, higher in the control city. 


For Negro unemployment, results tend to — 


run counter to what we might expect. Negro 
unemployment is higher in the control than 
in the riot city in 15 out of 25 comparisons. 
And Negro-white differences are lower in 
the riot than in the control city in 1£ out 
of 25 comparisons.?* 

These results do not confirm our expecta- 
tions: high white unemployment apparantly 
does not increase the chances of a riot, nor 
is high Negro unemployment associated 
with riots in the direction expected. Cn an 
aggregate basis, the number of riots daring 
the Great Depression of the thirties was not 
unusually large. In view of the weakness of 
the data—particularly the fact that we do 
not have unemployment rates for the specific 
year in which the riots take place—ell we 
can conclude is that we have failed tc con- 

: firm the hypothesis, not that we have dis- 
proved it. 

Income. Since the influence of income on 
riots may reflect either group’s position, our 
problem is similar to that discussed im con- 
nection with*Negro occupational composi- 
tion. Median income data are available for 
only 12 riots and their controls. In six com- 


26 These differences are significant af the .1 level. 

27 Although data art available for other yzars, to 
our knowledge none can be obtained Fy race for 
specific cities. 

28 p=.212, single-tailed test. 
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parisons Negro income is higher in the — 
control city and in the other six it is higher. 
in the riot city. In 11 of the 12 cases, how- 
ever, white income in the riot city is lower 
than in the control.” The difference between 
Negro and white income was larger in the 
city without a riot in ten of the 12 cases.®° 
The small number precludes analysis of - 
these findings in greater detail, but we can 
observe that riots tend to occur in cities 
where white income is lower than that of 
whites in comparable areas. The lower white 
income also means that Negro-white differ- 
ences tend to be smaller in these cities than 
in the control areas. Thus, the results, 
though extremely limited in time and place, 
do not support the notion that race riots are 
a consequence either of low Negro income 
or of relatively large Negro-white.discrepan- _ 
cies in income. 


HOUSING 


Ghetto riots in particular are often at- 
tributed to the poor housing conditions of 
Negroes, but our data fail to disclose any 
tendency whatsoever for housing to be of 
lower quality in cities that have experienced 


riots. For 20 paired comparisons we could -` 


determine which city had a larger percentage 
of Negro families in sub-standard housing 
(using the census categories of “dilapidated” 
in 1950 and 1960 and “needing major re- 
pairs” in 1940). In ten cases the non-riot - 
city had poorer Negro housing than the riot 
city. Although obviously not all riots could 
be considered ghetto riots, surely we should 
find some tendency for Negroes in cities 
experiencing riots to have poorer dwellings 
than they do in cities without riots, if it 
were true that poorer housing quality in- 
creases the likelihood of a race riot. Very 
likely, Negro housing is poor in so many 
locales that it cannot distinguish cities ex- 
periencing riots from those that do not. 


GOVERNMENT 
Police. Local government is one of the 
most important institutions to consider in 
an analysis of race riots. Municipal policies, 
particularly with respect to police, can 


29 n<“.01, single-tailed test. ` 
20 p=,038, two-tailed test. 
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greatly influence the chances of a race riot. 
Earlier, we observed that many of the pre- 
cipitating incidents involve white pelice be- 
havior toward Negroes, ‘and adequate police 
training and tactics often prevent ficipient 
riots from developing.24 Moreover police 
activities reflect the policies, sympatHes, and 
attitudes of the local municipal government, 

One often-cited factor in race riots is the 
lack of Negro policemen. First, one major 
complaint on the part of Negroes is that of 
" white police brutality. So far as the police 
are Negroes, actual brutality will p-obably 
= not arouse strong racial feelings. Second, 
police ‘in some riots have encouraged or 
- tolerated white violence toward Negroes, sc 
that we might expect stronger police control 
-where the force is mixed, as well as greater 
confidence in police protection among 
Negroes. Finally, since the number of Negro 
policemen is for the most part controled by 
the city administration, the representation 
‘of Negroes is an indicator of city policies 
toward race relations in general. 

” Data are hard to obtain and for 1950 
and 1960 we have been obliged to use census 
-reports for entire metropolitan areas Also, 
, for some decades policemen are not reported 
separately from closely related occupations 
such as sheriffs and marshalls. Nevertheless, 
of 38 pairs of cities, in 24 the city without 
the riot had more Negro policemen per 
thousand Negroes than did the matched city 
that experienced a riot’? Although differ- 
ences between riot and control cities are 
rather slight, these results do sugges: that 
police force composition influences the likeli- 
hood of a riot. 

City council. We hypothesize that the 
manner in which councilmen are elected and 
the relative size of the city council wll in- 
fluence the occurrence of riots. Our reason- 
ing is based on several assumptions. The 
election of councilmen at large give: nu- 
‘merically smaller groups a greater handicap 
in expressing their interests than the? en- 
counter in communities where counclmen 
are elected: directly from spatial distrits.™* 


_  LJoseph D. Lohman, The Police and Minority 
Groups, Chicago: Chicago Park District, 1947, pp. 
80-93; Smelser, of. cit., pp. 261-268. 
s3 p—,07, single-taljed test. 
38 James Q. Wilson, Negro Politics, Glencoe, TL: 
Free Press, 1960, pp. 25-33. 
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In cities where the average size of a council- 
man’s constituency is small, we assume that 
representatives are more responsive to the. 
wishes of the population and therefore that 
members of the community have a more 
‘adequate mechanism for transmitting their 
interests and concerns. This implies that 
more diverse interests will be expressed in 
the city’s governing body. 

Our hypothesis is that the more direct 
the relation between voter and government, 
the less likely are riots to occur. A more 
responsive government makes riots less likely 
because it provides regular institutional 
channels for expressing grievances, Small 
districts provide more responsive govern- 
ment than large districts, and large districts, 
more than elections at large. In comparisons 
between a city with a city-wide election 
system and one where councilmen are elected 
both at large and by district, we classified 
the latter situation as the Jess likely to lead 
to riots. Where both cities have the same 
form of election, we computed the mean 
population per councilman. (Comparisons 
involving Deep South cities were based on 
the white population only.) Thus, we gave 
form of election priority over: size of con- 
3tituency in our causal hypothesis, 

In 14 of 22 pairs, population per council- 
"nan was larger in the city experiencing the 
ziot than in the control city, or elections at 
large were used in the riot city and direct 
election of representatives in the control 
city.** Considering our inability to take into 
account the degree of gerrymandering in 
cities with direct representation, these re- 
sults offer an encouraging degree of support 
for our hypothesis. 


DISCUSSION 


Our analysis of the precipitating and un- 
derlying conditions of race riots suggests 
several generalizations about their evolu- 
tion. First, precipitating incidents often in- 
volve highly charged offenses committed by 
members of one group against the other, such 
as attacks on women, police brutality ‘and 
irterference, murder, and assault. In recent 
years, violation of segregation taboos by 


%4 Though p is not significant ey the rela- 
tionship is in the predicted direction 
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Negroes as well as white resistance have ben 
increasingly frequent precipitants. Riots are 
generalized responses in which there is cate- 
gorical assault on persons and property by 
virtue of their racial membership. Such 7io- 
lence is not restricted and may even exclude 
the specific antagonists responsible for the 
precipitating event. 

The diffuse response generated by the pre- 
‘cipitating event, as well as the fact -hat 
often the alleged offenses are of the sort nor- 
mally dealt with by appropriate commanal 
institutions, suggests that additional factors 
channel the inflammatory act into a riot. 
Since there are usually a number of factors 
that could have contributed to-a riot in any 
given community, we used a comparative 
approach to determine why riots occtr in 
some cities and not in others of compazable 
size and location. 

Going beyond our data and trying to place 
our findings in a broad framework, we sug- 
gest that riots are more likely to occur when 
social institutions function inadequately, or 
when grievances are not resolved, or cannot 
be resolved under the existing institu-ional 
arrangements, Populations are predisposed 
or prone to riot; they are not simply neutral 
aggregates transformed into a violent mob 
by the agitation or charisma of individuals. 
Indeed, the immediate precipitant simply 
ignites prior community tensions revolving 
about basic institutional difficulties. The 
failure of functionaries to perform the roles 
expected by one or both of the racial groups, 
cross-pressures, or the absence of an institu- 
tion capable of handling a community prob- 
lem involving inter-racial relations will cre- 
ate the conditions under which riats are 
most likely. Many riots are precipitaced by 
offenses that arouse considerable interest and 
concern, When members of the victimized 
race are dubious about the intention or ca- 
pacity of relevant functionaries to achieve 
justice or a “fair” solution, then the normal 
social controls are greatly weakened by the 
lack of faith În the community’s insti-utions. 

Our evidence supports the proposition 
that the functioning qf local community gov- 
ernment is important in determining 
whether a riot will follow a..precivitating 
incident. Prompt police action can prevent 
riots from developing; their inactior or ac- 
tual encouragement can increase the chances 
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of a race riot. Riot cities not only employ 
fewer Negro policemen, but they are also 
communities whose electoral systems tend 
to be less sensivitive to the demands of the 
electorate. Local government illustrates the 
possibility that riots occur when a commu- 
nity institution is malfunctioning, from the 
perspective of one or both racial segments. 
Our finding that Negroes are less likely to 
be store owners in riot cities illustrates the 
problem arising when no social institution 
exists for handling the difficulties faced by 
a racial group. Small merchants require’ 
credit, skill and sophistication in operating 
and locating their stores, ability to obtain 
leases, and so on. To our knowledge no 
widely operating social institution is de- 
signed to achieve these goals for the disad- 
vantaged Negro. Similarly, our finding that 
riots are more likely where Negroes are 
closer to whites in their proportions in “tra- 
ditional” Negro occupations, and where 
Negro-white income differences are smaller, 
suggests that a conflict of interests between 
the races is inherent in the economic world. 
Our use of significance tests requires fur- 
ther comment. Many of the relationships 
are in the direction predicted but fail to 
meet the normal standards for significance. 
Several extenuating circumstances help ac- 
count for this. First, many of our hypotheses 
refer to specific types of riots: for example, 
some riots are clearly “white riots;” others, 
equally clearly, are Negro; and many are 
both, in the sense that extensive attacks are 
directed at both groups. Were the data in 
an ideal form, we could separate the ghetto 
riots, the white assaults, and the interracial 
warfare into separate categories, and then 
apply our hypotheses to specific subsets of 
riots. Because our sample is small and the 
accounts of many riots ate very scanty, we 
are prepared to accept these weaker associa- 
tions as at least consistent with our approach 
to the underlying conditions of race riots. 
Several implications of our results are 
relevant to riots elsewhere. Racial and eth- 
nic incidents in other parts of the world are 
also frequently precipitated by physical vio- 
lence. Dahlke’s descriptien of the Kishinew 
pogrom in Russia ascribes considerable im- 
portance as a precipitant to the widespread - 
legend that Jews annually kill Christian 
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‘children, asa part of their religious rites.54 
‘The extensive riots in Ceylon in 1958 in- 
cluded “a number of highly prcvocative 
rumors of inter-ethnic violations, For ex- 
ample, “a Sihhalese baby had been snatched 
from its mother’s arms and immer:ed in a 
barrel of boiling tar.” 86 The Durban riots 
of 1949 were precipitated by an incident in 
which an African’ youth was knocked over 
by an Indian trader." 

A number of other riots, however, are pre- 
cipitated by violations of symbols rather 
_ than persons or taboos. The burninz of an 
American’ flag by Negroes triggered. a race 
riot in the United States. Our impression 
is that this type of precipitant is more 
common in some other parts of the world. 
Riots in Kashmir, West Bengal, ard East 
Pakistan in late 1963 and early 1954, for 
example, were precipitated by the teft of 
a hair of the prophet Mohammed ‘rom a 
Mosque in Kashmir.28 One of the precipi- 
tants of the Chinese-Thai riots of 1915, the 
Yaorawat Incident, was the Chinese tend- 


36H. Otto Dahlke, “Race and Minority Riots— 
A Study in the Typology of Violence," Social 
Forces, 30 (1952), p. 421. 

36 Tarzie Vittachl, Emergency ’58: The Story of 


the Ceylon Race Riots, London: Andre [eutsch, f 


1958, p. 48. 

8t Anthony H. Richmond, The Colour Froblem 
(rev. ed.), Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Pelican 
Books, 1961, p. 123. 

38 New York Times, January 16, 1964, p. 17; 
January 19, p. 6; January 20, p. 6; January 24, p. 
2; January 26, p. 15. 
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ency to fly Chinesé flags without also flying 


‘the Thai flag of the nation.®° Jews tore down 


the czars crown’ from the town hall and 
damaged portraits of various rulers prior to 
Kiev’s pogrom in 1905.40 

Our results also suggest that race riots are 
frequently misunderstood. We have encoun- 
tered a number of accounts in the popular 


- literature attributing riots to communist in- 


fluence, hoodlums, or rabble-rousers, Al- 
though lower-class youths and young adults 
are undoubtedly active during riots, poten- 
tial participants of this type are probably 
available in almost any community. What 
interests us ig the community failure to see 
the riot in terms of institutional malfunc- 
tioning or a racial difficulty which is not 
met—and perhaps cannot be-—by existing 
social institutions. Many riots in other parts 
oi the world revolve about national political 
institutions such that a disadvantaged seg- 
ment is unable to obtain recognition of its 
interests and concerns through normal politi- 
cal channels. While this type of riot is not 
common in the U.S., the same basic condi- 
tions exist when either whites or Negroes 
are unable to use existing institutions to 
satisfy their needs and interests. 

39 G. William Skinner, Chinese Society in Thai- 
land: An Analytical History, Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1957, p. 279. 

40 From the diary of Shulgin, in Source Book for 
History 2.1, Vol. 2, “History of Western Civiliza- 


tion,” Brooklyn, NY.: Brooklyn College, Depart- 
ment of History, 1949, Ch. 31. 
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This study reconceptualizes crims occurrence rates in terms of environmental opportunities, 
relevant to eack of 12 index crime categories. A factor-analytic test of these crime-specific | 
occurrence rates and the corresponding criminal offender rates indicates that different: neigh 
borhoods are exploited for different Einds of crime. Two components "of crime occurrence are 
identified. Familiarity of offenders with their targets is one factor suggested by the kinds of * 
offenses that occur in high-offender xcighborkoods. Profitableness is another element of- chime 
occurrence, suggested by the types of crime that occur in kigh social rank neighborhoods where 
crime targets are likely to be of grea-er value than among the low-rank panne in ofend- 


ers’ OWR areas. 


' NEW approach to a long neglected 
problem is to construct crime eccur- 
rence rates on the basis of environ- 

mental opportunities specific to each =rime 
category. Using these crime-specific cccur- 
rence rates, one can determine whether 
crime targets in certain areas are exploited 
at higher rates than targets in other >eigh- 
borhoods. The first question is whether the 
rate in each offense category is asscciated 
with the presence of offenders who commit 
these crimes, and the second, whether the 
social-structural characteristics of resident 
populations vary among different xffense 
areas. 

Environmental opportunities for crime 
vary from ‘neighborhood to neighbezhood. 
Depending on the activities pursued ir differ- 
ent sections of the city, the availability of 
such targets as safes, cash registers, cispens- 
ing machines, people and their possessions 
varies in amount and kind. These Ciffering 
environmental opportunities should be re- 
flected in the occurrence rates.? 

If opportunities in the offenders’ own 
neighborhoods are exploited at higt. rates, 
then the variables traditionally ascoclated 
with the prevalence of offenders in the social 


* This paper is based on “The Ecology of Crime 
Occurrence in St. Louis: A Reconceptualization of 
Crime Rates and Patterns,” unpublisked >h.D. dis- 
sertation, Washington University, 1964. I gratefully 
acknowledge the contributions of David J. Pitt- 
man, whose concerns with the problem cf develop- 
ing ‘valid crime occurrence rates created tàs impetus 
and guidelines for this study. The stucy was fi- 
nanced in part by the Crime Research Center of 
the Social Science Institute, Washington University. 

1 David J. Pittman and William F. Hardy, “Uni- 
form Crime Reporting: Suggested Impmcvements,” 
Sociology and Social Research, 46 (1962), pp. 
135~143, 
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structure, namely low social class, non-white 
status, and anomie will also ‘be associated 
with crime occurrence.* But if crime targets 
in other areas are more intensively exploited 
than they are in offenders’ neighborhoods, 
then these structural characteristics may 
not appear in high-occurrence areas. 


CRIME OCCURRENCE RATES 


Evidence provided by previous crimino- 
logical studies leads to the conclusion that 
areas where offenders reside are not likely to 
be areas where the most crime occurs. On the 
whole, the highest crime occurrence rates are 
to be found in the central business districts 
of urban areas,’ while the highest criminal 


2 Merton’s 1g the classic theoretical statement of 
the anomie theory of criminality (see Robert K. 
Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (rev. 
ed.), Glencoe, IIL: The Free Press, 1957, pp. 131- 
169). Following from this is Lander’s empirical 
work in which anomie is used to explain differences 
between white and non-white delinquency rates 
(see Bernard Lander, Towards an Understanding 
of Juvenile Delinquency, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1944). This study stimulated sev- 
eral attempts to replicate the relation between 
social class, race, and anomie, Among these studies 
are David J. Bordua, “Juvenile Delinquency and 
‘Anomie:’ An Attempt at Replication,” Social Prob- 
lems, 6 (1958-1959), pp. 230-238; Willam M. 
Bates, “The Ecology of Juvenile Delinquency in 
St. Louis,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo., 1959; and 
Kenneth Polk, “Juvenile Delinquency and Social 
Areas,” Social Problems, 5 (1957-1958), pp. 214- 
217, ° 

2 This is the conclusion réached in the studies 
of intra-city distributions of crime occurrence. The 
most recent of these is Calvin F. Schmid, “Urban 
Crime Areas: Part 1,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 25 (1960), pp. 527-542, and “Urban Crime 
Areas: Part I,” American Sociological Review, 25 
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offender rates are found in lower-class, non- 
white, anomic neighborhoods.* Thus, crime 
occurrence rates cannot be explainec by the 
' same factors that account for the prevalence 
_of offenders. 

The discrepancy between criminal c-ffender 
_ and crime occurrence rates is in part the re- 
‘sult of the standard method of constructing 
occurrence rates. Conventionally, these rates 
are.computed as the number of crim2s that 
have occurred in an area relative to the num- 
ber of people residing in that area. 4. valid 
rate, however, should form a probability 
statement, and therefore should be based on 
the risk’ or target group appropriate fcr each 
specific crime category. The rate of resfental 
burglary, for example, should be stared as 
the number of residences that were brrglar- 
ized in relation to the number of residences 
that could have been burglarized, nct the 
number of people residing in the area. Since 
the number of events, or the numerator, var- 
ies with the type of crime, the denominator 
_ should likewise vary so that the whole num- 
ber of exposures to the risk of that specific 
event is incorporated as the base. 

As a consequence of the invalid method 
conventionally used, spuriously high crime 
occurrence rates are computed for ceatral 
business districts, which contain small rum- 
bers of residents but large numbers of such 
targets as merchandise on display, unteuded 
parked cars on lots, people on the strzets, 
money in circulation, and the like. Althcugh 
many crimes do take place in such aas, 
valid occurrence rates would be low relative 
to the number of potential targets or environ- 
mental opportunities for crime. 

When crime occurrence is measured cor- 
rectly, the rates indicate the degree to wkich 


people and property in neighborhood stores, — 


filling stations, restaurants, homes, and so 
forth are exploited in areas where busizess 
and commerce are less concentrated. 


(1960), pp. 655-678. Prior to this are three very 
early studies: Clyde R. White, “The Relation of 
Felonies to Environmental Factors in Indianapol:s,” 
Social Forces, 10 (1932), pp. 498-509; Calvin F. 
Schmid, Social Saga of Two Cities, Minneapots: 
Minneapolis Council of Social Agendes (1937), >p. 
334-341; and Stuaft Lottler, “Distribution of 
Criminal Offenses in Metropolitan Regions,” Jorr- 
nal of Criminal Law, and Criminology, 29 (1932), 
pp. 37-50. 
“See references cited in footnote 2. 
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. For the purposes of uniform crime `re- 
porting, offenses are divided'into Index and 
Non-Index Crimes. For Index Crimes, in- 
cluding criminal homicide, forcible rape, 
robbery, aggravated assault, burglary, grand 
larceny, and auto theft, both the place of 
occurrence of the crime and the place of 
residence of the offender are recorded.” These 
are the offenses used in this study. 

For many of the offense categories, the 
risk groups used as denominators for the 
crime-specific rates have not been counted 
directly, but approximated by various meth- 
ods. A business-residential land-use ratio was 
developed as a base for business robbery, 
non-residential burglary, and grand larceny, 
since these offenses occur primarily in con- 
nection with the conduct of business and 
commerce. A count of the number of busi- 
nesses classified by the degree of crime risk 
would be a more sensitive measure for these 
cffenses; the number of businesses estimated 
Ey this land-use measure is only a first ap- 
proximation. 

Pairs of persons, computed by the formula 


SIND, were the base for criminal homi- 


cide and aggravated assault, since these 
offenses involve both a victim and assailant. 
The rationale is that other things being equal, 
the greater the number of pairs of persons, 
the greater the opportunities for criminal 
hemicide and aggravated assault. 

Untended parked cars are the most likely 
targets for auto theft, and this risk group 
was estimated by the amount of space de- 
vozed to parking. People on the public 
streets, either pedestrians or occupants of 
vehicles, are the targets for highway (street) 


8 Although the typology and procedures used In | 
the Uniform Crime classification system are subject 
to criticism, these data represent the best existing 
measure of crime. See Marvin E. Wolfgang, “Uni- 
form Crime Reports: A Critical Appraisal,” Uni- 
versty of Pennsylvanias Law Review, 111 (1963), 
pp. 708-738. A special theoretical value of the 

“official data” has been pointed out’ by Kitsuse and 
Cicourel. In response to the argument that “official 
statictics” are inappropriately organized for socio- 
logical research, these authors argue that the “offi- 
cial statistics” are the “cultural definitions” of 
devience used, to differentiate the officlal offender 
from the deviant, even thotigh their behavior is 
the same. See John I. Kitsuse and Aaron V. Cicou- 
rel, “A Note on the Uses of Official Statistics,” So- 
cial Problems, 11 (1963), pp. 131-139. 
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Tanis “1. FREQUENCY; MEDIAN NUMBER, AND RATES OF INDEX CRIME OCCURRENCE FOR . 
. a © 128 Census Tracts, Sr. Lours Crry, 1960 
i a Crime-Speeific 
: Standard Rates Rates per 
Frequency of Occurrence per Resident ` Environmental 
Index ne Population: Opportunities: 
Crime Category Total Median Median - Median 
Criminal homicide- 

Aggravated assault 2195 5 9. 12 
Forcible rape 269 1 1 3 
Robbery: , : 

Highway 1409 3 8 23 

Business 554 2 5 62 

Miscellaneous 194 0 0 * 
Residential burglary t 

Day 2606 10 21 60 

Night 2573 13 28 82 
Non-residential burglary 

Day 1272 5 10 114 

Night 4172 21 43 597 
Grand larceny 4146 17 34 444 
Auto theft: f 

Permanent retention 3042 20 34 2 

Joy riding 917 5 10 5 

* Base not revised. 


robbery. In the absence of a daytime census 
of population, number of square feet of 
streets was substituted as the crime-specific 
base. 7! 

More direct measures were used for the 
remainder of the offense categories, Mis- 
cellaneous robbery is a residual category com- 
posed primarily of robberies of persons in 


Tasis 2, Rank OrverR CoRRECTION BETWEEN 
CRIME-SPECIFIC AND STANDARD CRIME OCCURRENCE 
Rates For 128 Census Tracts, St. Lours Crry 


1960 

Rank Order 

Index Crime Category Correlation * 
Non-residential night burglary ~—.078 
Grand larceny ~. 107 
Non-residential day burglary ~ 230 
Auto theft forejoy riding .015 
Auto theft for permanent retention .266 
Business robbery .330 
Highway robbery . 768 
Residential night burglary 856 
Residential day burglary . .924 
Forcible rape . 969 
Criminal homicide-Aggravated assault -997 

* Kendall’s Tau. 


and around their homes, therefore the resi- 
dent population is an appropriate base. 
Since women are the victims of forcible rape, 
the number of resident females served as the 
revised base. The number of occupied hous- 
ing units is the base for residential burglary 
rates, 

The 23,349 Index Crimes the police re- 
corded as occurring in the City of St. Louis 
in 1960, along with the various risk-group 
measures, were allocated to the 128 census 
tracts in the City so that crime-specific and 
standard occurrence rates could be computed 
for each of the offenses for each of the census 
tracts.’ 

The most radical differences between the 
rates were among the business crimes, for 
which rank order correlations between the 
two sets of rates were quite low (see Table 
2).1 Contrary to the traditionally high stand- ` 


8 These data were compiled and tabulated by the 
Crime Research Center of the St. Louis Metropoli- 
tan Police Department. 

TKendall’s Tau was used as the rank order 
statistic. See Hubert M. Blalock, Social Statistics, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960, pp. 319-324. 
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ard crime occurrence rates, rates of non-resi- 
dential burglary, grand larceny, auto theft, 
and business robbery are low for kusiness 
areas when the rates are computed on the 
basis of the environmental opportun ties, 

Iilustrative of this pattern is the mon-res- 
` idential night burglary category. On the basis 
of crime-specific rates, tracts with small res- 
ident populations but much business and 
commerce ranked among the lowest în the 
City, although the standard rates fer the 
same tracts were among the highest :n the 
City (see Table 3). 
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theft, and to a lesser extent, highway rob- 
bery, form a second cluster. Forcible rape 
and miscellaneous robbery, however, are not 
correlated with each other or with any other 
crimes. 

Crime Occurrence and Criminal Offender 
Rates. One possible explanation for the differ- 
ential distribution of crime occurrence rates 
is that conditions conducive to producing of- 
fenders also provide opportunities for crime, 
and offenders are most likely to exploit the 
opportunities in the areas where they live. 
‘Two problems in the data affect evaluation of 


Tars 3. Rares, RATE Bases AND RAJE or Serccrep Cewsus Tracts ror NON-RESIDENTIAL 
Nosr Burciary, Sr, Louw Crry, 1960 


Rati- of 

Square Feet 

Frequency of Business 

Census of Resident to Resicentfal 

Tract Occurrence Population Land Use 
5E 37 11,121 3.4 
11C 90 9,025 20.5 
17B 26 13,466 6.4 
2B 12 8,779 E:T 
21B 155 11,248 4.9 
18B 36 259 6,456.5 
8F 12 147 3,982.0 
25C 119 1,571 27,2809 
25D 39 561 81,376.5 
22C 21 321 9,768 9 


INTERRELATIONS AMONG CRIME RATES 


The intercorrelations among the crime- 
specific occurrence rates (see Table 4) irdi- 
cate that certain offenses are likely to oceur 
together, while others occur independently of 
the rest. One pattern is that criminal hom- 
icide and aggravated assault tend to occurin 
the same tracts as residential burglary. Of- 
fenses associated with business and com- 
mercial activities, namely business robbery, 
non-residential burglary, grand larceny, auto 


8 These ecological correlations, though subject +o 
Robinson’s criticisms, still are a useful method for 
investigating relationships that can be checked Ly 
alternative methods of analysis. See W. S. Robia- 
son, “Ecological Correlations and the Behavior »f 
Individuals,” in George A. Theodorson (editor, 
Studies in Human Ecology, Evanston, IL: Rov, 
Peterson, 1961, pp. 115120. 

The precedent set by previous work and the 
particular interests of this study dictated the us 
of parametric statistics, though the data did not 
always meet the criteria for these tests. 


Rate per 
10,000 Sq. Rank on 
Rateper Ft, Business- Crime- Rank on 

10,000 Residential Specific Standard 

Population Land Use Ratio Rates Rates ` 
33 68,518 1 75 
100 43,904 2 21 
19 40,625 3 102 

14 32,432 4 107.5 

138 32,359 5 16 
1390 56 122 1 
816 30 124 2 
757 40 123 3 
695 5 127 4 
654 21 126 5 


the relation between offender and occurrence 
rates, however. First, many crimes occur for 
which no persons are apprehended by the 
police; furthermore, the proportion appre- 
hended varies by type of offense. Persons are 
charged for larger proportions of “crimes 
against persons” (criminal homicide, forci- 
ble rape, aggravated assault, and robbery) 
thar. of “crimes agajnst property” (bur- 
glary, grand larceny, and auto theft). (See 
Table 5.) Since the crucial variable for this 
study is whether offenders reside in the 
areas in which the crimes occur, and since 
there is no sound basis for assuming either 
local or non-local residence, noeattempt was 
made to weight the offender data.® 


®It could be argued that persons committing 
crime in thelr own neighborhoods would be more 
readily recognized and thus the resident offenders 
would be the ones apprehended by the police, so 
that missing offenders tend to be non-local. On 
the other hand, persons might find it easier to 
escape detection in their own neighborhoods, and 


TABLE 4. INTERCORRELATIONS ÅMONG CRIME-SPECIFIC Occurrence Rates 


Auto Theft 
Joy 
Retention Riding 


Burglary 
Grand Permanent 
Night Larceny 


Day 


Non-residential 


Burglary 
Night 


Day 


Residential 
Miscel- 


Homicide- Forcible Business . Highway laneous 
Robbery Robbery Robbery 


Rape 


Assault 


Crime Category 
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Tantz 5. CRIES CLEARED BY ARREST, 
Sr. Lovis Crry, 1960 


Per 
1960 Offenders Cent 
Occur- Cleared Cleared 
rence by by 
Index Crimes Cases Arrest Arrest 
Crimes Agakust 
Persons 4,621 2,573 55.6 
Criminal aomicide 67 61 91.0 
Aggravated assault 2,128 1,549 72.8 
Forcible sape 269 172 63.9 
Robbery 2,157 791 36.7 
Crimes Against 
Propesty 18,728 5,544 29.6 
Burglary 10,623 3,843 36.2 
Auto theft 3,959 992 25.1 
Grand lerceny 4,146 709 17.1 
Total Inder Crimes 23,349 8,117 34.8 


Source: Adapted from St. Louis Metropolitan 
Police, Tke Police Record: 1957-1961, Annual Re- 
port for 1960, p. 14. 


A second, less severe problem is that the 
offender data are classified into only six 
categorizs. Rather than combining occurrence 
categorfs, the six offender categories were 
related to the 12 occurrence categories. 

The correlations in Table 6 indicate that 
opportunities for certain types of offenses 
are exploited at high rates in neighborhoods 
that hawe high offender rates, but this is not 
the cas for all crimes. Areas that have high 
occurrence rates of criminal homicide and ag- 
gravated assault also tend to have high of- 
fender rates for this type of crime, and the 
same is true of residential burglary rates. 
For hizhway robbery and miscellaneous rob- 
bery, occurrence rates are moderately asso- 
ciated with the corresponding offender rates, 
and tke occurrence rates of auto theft show 
only a slight association with the offender 
rates for these crimes. But the presence of 
offenders is uncorrelated with the occurrence 
of the crime for forcible rape, grand larceny, 
non-residential burglary, and business rob- 
bery. 


consecuently the missing offenders would be local 
ones. 

The presence of police ako plays an unknown 
part în crime occurrence. The more police in an 
area, zhe more crimes can be observed. Conversely, 
the presence of police might be a deterrent, so that 
fewer crimes occur. 
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TaBLE 6. CORRECTIONS BETWEEN CRIMINAL ÖFFENDER Rates AND CROI-SPECHIC 
Occurrence Rates, 128 Censue Tracts, Sr. Loum Crry, 1660 


Criminal Offender Rates 

Crime-Specific Homiclde- Forcible Auto 
Occurrence Rates Assault Rape Robbery Burglary Larceny Theft 
Homicide-Assault +889 A wikis aera esas Ree 
Forcible rape 4 — 018 ane Livin 
Business robbery .099 PaE vales R 
Highway robbery .591 T AN 
Miscellaneous robbery š 500 shes nee ` 
Residential dey burglary . anaes -762 ee . 
Residential night burglary 635 dacs sees 
Non-residential day burglary S ý .012 Cika 
Non-residential night burglary —.001 aes 
Grand larceny aes . ‘ete —.033 eas 
Auto theft: permanent retention .... ue mais -233 
Auto theft: joy riding ieee s . Sisa .220 





CRIME FACTORS 


To determine whether a few general fac- 
tors explain the relationships among the 
crime variables, the 12 occurrence and six 
offender variables were submitted to a fac- 
tor analysis. This was a varimax solution 
with orthogonal rotation to approximate 
simple structure from which four factors 
were extracted. Following Fruchter, loacings 
of .5 and higher are considered high, while 
loadings of .3 to .5 are considered moderate, 
and loadings of below .3 are considered low 
and insignificant.1° These four factors ac- 


10 Benjamin Fruchter, Introduction to Fector 
Analysis, Princeton, N.J.: Van Nostrand, 195%, p. 
151. 


count for 69.6 per cent of the total population 
of variance. The variance accounted for in 
the individual crime categories (h?) ranged 
fram 40 per cent for auto theft offenders to 
93 per cent for residential day burglary oc- 
currence. 

Factor I (Table 7) shows high loadings on 
residential day and night burglary occur- 
rence, homicide-aggravated assault occur- 
reace, burglary offenders, and homicide- 
aggravated assault offenders. 

Factor II is the business-crime occurrence 
factor, comprised of business robbery, non- 
residential day and night burglary, auto 
theft, and grand larceny. The offender varia- 
bles have low loadings on this factor. 

Sorcible rape occurrence, larceny offend- 


Taste 7. Crowe Factors 











Crime Occurrence 
and Criminal Offender Rates Facto- I Factor IL Factor I Factor IV h? 
Residential day burglary occurrence -946 .146 .103 010 .934 
Residential night burglary occurrence 894 179 «136 ~- 061 .855 
Homicide-Assault occurrence 6192 ~~ 070 -399 à om 344 '.911 
Burglary offender «718 004 173 ~— 474 770 
Homiclde-Assault offender -633 -068 -427 -401 -748 
Business robbery occurrence .044 B59 —.079 ~— 039 .748 
Non-residential night burglary occurrence .012 2376 —.135 ~~ 063 789 
Non-residential day burglary occurrence 028 766 — 047 -006 -590 
Auto theft-permanent retention occurrence .126 738 -000 —.201 -670 
Auto theft-joy riding occurrence -O11 729 —.035 — 2402 592 
Grand larceny occurrence 039 097 061 .D86 .498 
Highway robbery occurrence .191 259 105 ~~ 657 -690 
Forcible rape occurrence 053 O51 792 255 699 
Miscellaneous robbery occurrence «116 — C59 561 mm 340 * 622 
Larceny offenders ° 367 C46 532 —.639 -828 
Forcible rape offenders 132 137 ° —.039 on 669 485 
Auto theft offenders 013 142 —.077 —-.620 404 


Zh'=11 833 
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ers, and miscellaneous robbery occurrence ap- 
pear in Factor III, and the latter two are 
also in Factor IV, ‘which i is otherwise made 
up primarily of offender variables, namely 
forcible rape, larceny and auto theft of- 
fenders. The two occurrence variables in this 
factor, highway robbery and miscellaneous 
robbery occurrence, appear in other factors 
as well. : 


CRIME OCCURRENCE AND URBAN SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE 


Interpretation of the crime factors requires 
an examination of the characteristics of res- 
idential populations, to see whether the var- 
iables traditionally associated with the pres- 
ence of offenders in urban areas are also 
associated with .crime occurrence. That is, 
do high rates of crime occur among residen- 
tial populations characterized as lower-class, 
non-white, and anomic? Social area analysis, 
based on the dimensions of social rank, ur- 
banization, and segregation,“ is used here 
to answer this question. These dimensions 
have been used before to predict the preva- 
lence of offenders, as well as other social 
phenomena, and the anticipated relation- 
ships have appeared.” 

As an index of social class, the social rank 
dimension differentiates population aggre- 
gates (census tracts) according to educa- 
tional and occupational status. The segre- 
gation dimension, in the original social area 
schema, distinguished subordinate popula- 
tions generally, including foreign-born res- 
idents. For the present study, however, the 
index has been re-defined as the percentage 
Negro.78 


11 Eshref Shevky and Wendell Bell, Social Area 
Analysis, Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University Press, 
1955, 

13 Particularly relevant are the crime studies by 
Bates and Polk, cited above. Studies using the go- 
cial area typology to predict phenomena other than 
crime are: Scott Greer, “Urbanism Reconsidered: 
A Comparative Study of Local Areas in a Metrop- 
olis,” American Sociological Review, 21 (1956), 
pp. 19-25; Wendell Bell and Maryanne T. Force, 
“Urban Neighborhood Types and Participation in 


Associations,” gmerican Sociological Re- 


view, 21 (1956), pp. 25-34; Walter C. Kaufman 
and Scott Greer, “Voting in a Metropclitan Com- 
munity: An Application of Social Area Analysts,” 
Social Forces, 38 (1960), pp. 196-204. 

tals: danso was Ales midt D a dest ak e 
generality of the indexes in ten cities. The Negro 
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The urbanization index is based on the 
fertility ratio, proportion of single-family 
dwelling units, and proportion of women in 
the labor force. A “life style” continuum is 


"assumed, with home and family-centered 


heighborhoods at the low end and apartment 
house neighborhoods, characterized by child- 
less or small families and unrelated indi- 
viduals at the other. Wirth’s “urbanism as 
a way of life” is the ideal-typical character- 
ization of “high urban” neighborhoods. On 
the grounds that highly urbanized neighbor- 
hoods permit only a limited development of 
informal shared norms for regulating con- 
duct, the urbanization component is used 
here as an indirect measure of anomie,’ It 
seems particularly relevant to crime occur- 
rence. Because residents of highly urban 
neighborhoods have only limited acquaintance 
with one another, strangers and perhaps 
potential offenders can go unnoticed and un- 
suspected in such areas.1® The lack of knowl- 
edge about the lives of other residents and 
the absence of common interests among 
neighbors create indifference, and in the ex- 
treme, prevent interference even when a 
crime is observed.1¢ 

In Table 8, the crime occurrence variables 
are grouped according to the patterns re- 
vealed in the factor analysis. Although the 
degree of association between the structural 
variables and the occurrence rates is only 
moderate, it suggests certain patterns. The 
salient characteristic of the homicide-assault 
and residential burglary occurrence rates is 
that they are directly associated with the 


population consistently occupies a subordinate 
status, whereas the status of a given foreign-born 
population is subject to considerable regional varia- 
tion. See Manrice D. Van Aradol, Jr., Santo E.. 
Camilleri and Calvin Schmid, “The Generality of 
Urban Social Area Analysis,” American Sociological 
Review, 23 (1958), pp. 277-284. 

1¢For a fuller discussion of this variable see 
Scott Greer, “The Soclal Structure and Political 
Process of Suburbia,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 25 (1960), pp. 514-526. See also Walter C. 
Kaufman, “Social Area Analysis: An Explication of 
Theory, Methodology, and Techniques,” unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation, Northwestern University, 
1961, pp. 69-73 and 76-79, ` 

15 Greer (op. cit.) found less participation in, 
involvement in, and knowledge about local neigh- 
borhood affairs in high as compared with low 
urban populations. 

18 A, M. Rosenthal, Thirty-Eight Witnesses, New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 
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TABLE 8. METRE AND PARTIAL acme age ar BETWEEN CRIME-SPECIFIC Occurrence Rares AND SOCIAL 


AREA VARIABLES 
mn Socha Area Variables 

Crime-Specific Social Percentage 
Occurrence Rates Rank Urbanization Negro 
Residential day burglary 

Zero-order r —~ 290 118 564 

Multiple R S 

Partial r — 073" — 061° 502 °%* 
Residential night burglary 

Zero-order r —227 139 481 

Multiple R 48: 

Partial r — 039 — 005 418" 
Homiclde-Assault . 

Zero~order r —~.281 152 466 

Multiple R ATF 

Partial r K —.117 025 375* 
Business robbery 

Zero-order r 125 208 388 

Multiple R 498 

Partial r 327* £63 449° 
Non-residential day burglary 

Zero-order r == 105 139 276 

Multiple R 366 

Partial r .242* 030 325° 
Non-residential night burglary 

Zero-order r 147 .208 338 

Multiple R 464 

Partial r 321° 080 401° 
Auto theft-permanent retention 

Zero-order r —075 356 450 

Multiple R 521 

Partial r .103 .243° 388" 
Auto theft-joy riding E 

Zero-order r —~.158 308 k 408 

Multiple R 452 

Partial r 107 211" 311° 
Grand larceny 

Zero-order r 363 244 126 

Multiple R 497 

Partial r A44* .181* .256* 
Highway robbery i; 

Zero-order r —135 465 679 

Multiple R 740 

Partial r 176" 352" 641" 
Forcible rape 

Zero-order r —.073 102 035 

Multiple R 128 

Partial r = O17 105 —.029 
Miscellaneous robbery 

Zero-orderr ~~ 063 220 °. .205 

Multiple R -265 

Partial r 001 167° 136 


paa iG a i enol 

2 The partial correlation between crime occurrence rate and social rank with (rbanization and percent- 
age Negro held constant. 

b The partial correlation between crime occuzrence rate and urbanization with yank and percentage 
Negro held constant. 

“The partial corrélation between crime occurence rate and percentage Negro with rank and urbani- 
zation held constant. 

* One-tailed t-test significant at .05 level or better. 
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percentage Negro in the census tract, regard- 
less of its social rank or urbanization. Social 
rank considered separately is moderately as- 
sociated with these crime rates, but the Negro 
population concentrated in the low social 
ranks accounts for this. 

The positive association between occur- 
rence rates and both social rank anc. per- 
centage Negro indicate that the targets for 
the majority of business crimes that com- 
prise Factor TI are located in “Gold Coast 
and slum” neighborhoods where subordinate 
Negro and high-rank populations Ive in 
close proximity. In several of these offense 
categories—auto theft, grand larceny, and 
highway robbery—urbanization shows the 
predicted positive association with crime oc- 
currence. 

The combination of highway and miscel- 
laneous robbery occurrence from Factor IV 
is inconsistent. Highway robbery occurrence 
follows a pattern very similar to that of bus- 
iness crimes, while miscellaneous robbery, 
like forcible rape occurrence (both are in 
Factor III) is apparently unrelated to var- 
iations in social rank, urbanization, end per- 
centage Negro. 


INTERPRETATION OF CRIME OCCURRENCE 
FACTORS 


Factor >. The higher occurrence rates in 
high-offender neighborhoods, for homicide-as- 
sault and residential burglary, suggest that 
familiarity between offenders and their tar- 
gets—or victims—is a characteristic shared 
by these offenses. 

The homicide-assault pattern has been 
found in other studies dealing wia similar 
offense categories. Schuessler’s study of oc- 
currence rates, for gne, revealed a factor 
composed of murder, assault, per zent non- 
white, crowded dwellings, and low income.!? 
Bullock’s case study of homicides lends fur- 
ther support, for his results showed that hom- 
icides were concentrated in Negro neigh- 
borhoods; furthermore, the assailants and 
victims were most likely to be neigabors, and 
the crime to occur in the block where they 
lived.18 , 


1f Karl Schuesslen “Component? o? Variations 
in City Crime Rates,” Social Problems, 9 (1962), 
pp. 314-323. 

18 Henry Allen Bullock, “Urban Homicide in 
Theory and Fact,” Journal of Crominal Law, 
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High rates of both homicide and residen- 
tial burglary in lower status areas have been 
interpretel in terms of the economic and 
social deprivations to which subordinate 
populations are subject. Deprived of legiti- 
mate access to money and material goods, 
members of the subordinated population 
turn to legitimate means to obtain valued 
objects. And, I suggest, familiarity with the 
neighborhood may precipitate illegitimate 
entry inno other people’s houses for pur- 
poses of theft. The kinds of knowledge use- 
ful to burglars—knowing when the premises 
are occupied and unoccupied, how to get in 
and out of the buildings without detection, 
where tc look for objects, when and where 
police and watchmen are present, etc.—are 
doubtless more readily known or more easily 
obtainec about their own neighborhoods 
than about other areas. 

Factor II. The combination of business 
robbery, non-residential day and night bur- 
glary, auto theft, and grand larceny in Fac- 
tor IT 5 very similar to Schuessler’s “prop- 
erty crimes” factor.® The weak association 
betweem offender and occurrence rates and 
the particular patterns of association with 
the social structural variables found here 
suggest that the most intensively exploited 
business crime targets are those located in 
high-renk neighborhoods adjacent to offender 
areas; these targets are potentially more 
profitable than similar targets in low-rank 
areas. Merchandise displayed in stores, for 
example, is likely to be more expensive, cars 
are apt to be more valuable, cash registers 
or “sratched” purses and wallets may con- 
tain more money in a high-rank population 
than in the lower-rank neighborhoods likely 
to be occupied by the offenders. 

Factor III. Forcible rape and miscellane- 
ous rebbery occurrences are apparently ran- 
domly distributed among social areas. Here, 
as ar Factor II, target and offender areas 
are disassociated, but unlike the business 
crime rates, the occurrence rates of forcible 
rape and miscellaneous robbery present no 
distinguishable pattern. This clustering of 
offenses is similar to Schmid’s “Atypical 
Crime Factor,” composed of bicycle theft, 
indecent exposure, and residential burglary 





Criminology, and Police Science,” 45 (1958 . 
S65E75. REE 


19 3chuessler, op, cH., pp. 319-321. 
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—offenses with occurrence patterns different 
from the others.” 

Factor IV. Factor IV is composed p-imar- 
ily of offender variables. That miscelleneous 
robbery and highway robbery occurrerce are 
correlated with the offender variables here 
suggests that offender neighborhoods are 
also subject to high rates of crime eccur- 
rence, though the offenders may not ~esida 
in the same areas in which they ccmmit 
their offenses. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This analysis of crime occurrence sates 
based on environmental opportunities spe- 
cific to each crime category indicates that 
areas of exploitation vary. Targets in ceatral 
business districts are not the most intensively 
exploited in the city, nor are exploited tar- 
gets entirely limited to neighborhoods in 
which the offenders live. 

‘The crime factors extracted from the oc- 
currence end offender rates suggest several 


20 Schmid, “Urban Crime Areas: Part I,” op. cit., 
p. 538. 
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different dimensions of crime occurrence. 
One is familiarity between offenders .andi 
their targets as evidenced by the exploitation. 
of particular types of targets in offender 
neighborhoods. Profitableness is connoted by: 
the business crime patterns, where targets in. 
ereas of high social rank adjoining offender , 
greas appear to provide abundant illegitimate 


-cpportunities. The two other factors revealed 


ia this test are less clearly identified. Vari- 
ables other than social rank, urbanization, 
and percentage Negro must be considered in 
explaining the occurrence of forcible rape 
and miscellaneous robbery. The presence of 
oifenders in the resident population appears 
tc be a factor in the occurrence of other 
kinds of crime. 

The results of this exploratory study sug- 
gest hypotheses for further research, For 
one, more direct measures and more sensitive 
escimates of crime targets would be better 
indexes of environmental opportunities for 
crime. And data pertaining directly to the 
question of whether criminal activity takes | 
place in the offenders’ own neighborhoods 
are still to be collected. 


RESEARCH REPORTS AND NOTES 





SOCIOECONOMIC DIFFERENTIALS 
AMONG NONWHITE RACES * 


CALVIN F. SCHMID AND CHARLES E. NoBEE 
University of Washington 


COMPARATIVE TRENDS 


In 1960, the total population of contermin- 
ous United States (excluding Alaska end 
Hawaii) was reported as 178,464,236, of which 
20,009,280, or 11.2 per cent, were classified as 
nonwhite. The nonwhite population included 
18,860,117 Negroes, who represented 10.6 >er 
cent of the total population. 

Of the 20,009,280 nonwhites, 94.3 per cent 
were Negroes; 508,675, or 2.5 per cent, Indians; 
260,059, or 1.3 per cent, Japanese; 198,958. or 
1.0 per cent, Chinese; 106,426, or 0.5 per cznt, 
Filipinos; and 75,045, or 0.4 per cent, ‘all 

_ other.” 

Figure 1 portrays comparative trends for the 

various nonwhite races along with the total 
_ white population in the U.S. from 1900 to 1860. 
The percentage of nonwhite population declined 
from 14.4 per cent in 1860 to 10.5 per cenc in 
1950, but rose again to 11.2 per cent in 
1960. The nonwhite population increased f-om 
4,520,784 in £860 to 20,009,280 in 1960. Be- 
tween 1940 dnd 1960, nonwhite races increased 
at a faster rate than the white population: the 
white population increased by 34.0 per cent; 
Negroes by 46.6 per cent; Indians, 52.6 per 
cent; Japanese, 104.8 per cent; Chinese 156.7 
‘per cent; and Filipinos, 133.6 per cent. 

Salient features regarding the growth and 
distribution patterns of the five nonwhite cate- 
gories are as follows: 

Negroes. Until 1930, the Negro populetion 
grew at a considerably shower pace than thet of 
the white population. In recent years, however, 
owing to a continuous decline in Negro nor- 
tality, as well as to substantially higher fer-ility 
rates, this pattern has been reversed so that 


* The authors wish to acknowledge the stetisti- 
cal, editorial, dfafting, and typing assistance ren- 
dered by the following staff members of the Dffice 
of Population Research and Washington State 
Census, Board: Gloria M, Austin, Guy J. Barnes, 
Rayma L. Birdsall, Jerry H. Durham, Saad Ibra- 
him, David W. Larson, Donald S. Olofson and 
« Dian A. Peck. Mr. Larson and Mr. Ibrahim were 
especially helpful. All of the basic data ir this 
paper were derived from published reports cf the 
US. Bureau of the Census. 


the decennial growth rates for Negroes in the 
U.S. over the past 30 years have been larger 
than those foz whites. 

Data on th2 geographical distribution of Ne- 
groes in the United States are presented in 
Table 1 and Figure 2. The distributions over 
geographic regions, shown in Table 1, indicate 
the degree tc which the Negro population has 
shifted out of the South during the past 20 


years. 

Indians. With reference to Figure 1, particu- 
lar notice should be taken of the sizeable gain 
in the Indian population between 1950 (343,410) 
and 1960 (508,675), in striking- contrast to the 
relatively meager growth of the 1930’s and 
1940’s, The increment during the past ten-year 
period reflects, of course, an increase in fertility 
as well as a sharp decline in infant mortality. 
Another factor has been the influence of the 
self-enumerazion procedure used by the Census 
Bureau in 1950 as well as the re-classification of 
Many persons of mixed white, Negro, and In- 
dian ancestry from “other races” to “Indian.” 
Special menion should be made of the fact 
that more ttan seven out of every ten Ameri- 
can Indians ‘ive on or near government reserva- 
tions scattered through the country. 

Japanese. Before the turn of the century, at . 
approximate:y the same time tkat the Chinese 
population Fad attained its peak and begun to 
decline, larg: numbers of Japanese began arriv- 
ing in pursuit of opportunities similar to those 
that had first attracted Chinese immigrants to 
this country. Figure 1 indicates that the in- 
crease among the Japanese population continued 
without interruption during each of the subse- 
quent six cecades, with the exception of the 
1930’s. The largest concentration of Japanese 


TABLE 1. REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION or NEGRO 
POPULATION: 1940-1960 


Percentage Distribution 
Region * 1960 1950 1940 
South .... wees. 60.0 67.8 77.0 
North iuie cases 34.3 28.2 21.7 
West isc sceeeen 5.7 3.8 1.3 


" “South” includes the South Atlantic and East 
and West South Central geographic divisions as 
defined by the U.S. Bureau of*the Census; “North” 
includes the New England, Middle Atlantic, and 
East and West North Central geagraphic divisions; 
and “Webt,” the Mountain and Pacific Geographic 
Divisions. 
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TRENDS IN NONWHITE RACES 
UNITED STATES: 1900 TO 1960 
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is in the West. In 1960, 86.2 per cent of the -hree Oriental groups to migrate to the U.S., 
Japanese population were reported as siding beginning as early as 1850. By 1890, the num- ~ 
on the Pacific Coast, mainly in Califorma. ber of Chinese had attained its maximum size, 

’ Chinese. The Chinese were the first of the <ollowed by a marked decline at each of the 
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. ©: Four 2 
three subsequent census dates. Since 1920, the 1960, 63.0 per cent of the total Chinese popula- 
Chinese population has grown continuousy. In tion in the U.S. was located on the West Coast, 
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' have tended to disperse to predominantly urban 
areas in other parts. of-the’.country.. 

` Filipinos. Filipinos” arrived relatively ate 
being the last of the three major Oriental groups 
to appear on the scene.--The sharp rise in the 
” number of Filipinos during: thet 1920's,’ in con- 
trast with the meager growth.of the Japanese 
and Chinese populations during | the same decade, 
stems principally from the fact that Filipino 
immigration to this country was not restricted 
by the Quota Act of 1924. The subsequent re- 
classification of Filipinos as “aliens,” coupled 
with severe discrimination against Filipino 
laborers during the depression years, discour- 
aged and eventually brought about the return of 
many laborers, hence the virtual absence of 
.growth. during the 1930 to 1940 period, Growth 
— during the 1940’s, due almost entirely 


Tante 2. URBANIZATION of Now WwHIre Races 
_ Unrrep States: 1940-1960 * 





Percentage of Population 
Classified as Urban 
Race 1960 1950 1940 
White ...... 69,5 64.3 57.5 
Negro ..csesaaee 73.2 62.4 48.6 
Indian .......... 27.9 16.3 8.1 
Japanese ....... 83.2 71.1 54.9 
Chinese ......... 95.7 93.0 90.6 
Filipino ......-.. 80.6 66.4 60.6 





* Excludes Alaska and Hawaii 


to the admission of non-quota immigrants dur- 
ing this period. Continued migration and a 
sharp increase in birth rates account for the 
gain of the past decade. A preponderance of 
Filipinos (82.0 per cent in 1960) also live on 
the West Coast, again largely in California. As 
Table 2 makes clear, the Filipinos’ tendency to 
locate in urban areas was particularly pro- 
nounced during the past decade. 


EDUCATIONAL STATUS Í 


Differences in socioeconomic status among 
nonwhite groups in the United States will be 
presented, in this and subsequent sections, in 


1 The basic 1940 and 1950 data apply only to 
the 48 conterminous states. Accordingly, to make 
the 1960 data comparable it was necessary to sub- 
tract figures for Alaska and Hawail, as far as pos- 
sible. It was not possible to eliminate all categories 
for Alaska and Hawañ, but the resulting discrepan- 
cies for the 1960 totals are relatively small: 0.1 per 
cent for Negroes, 2.8,per cent for Indians, 0.2 per 
cent for Japanese, 0.1 per cent for Chinese, and 
0.5 per cent for Filipinos. 
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but historically, dating back to 1880, the Chinese > 


terms of three interrelated measures of socto- 
economic status—education, occupation, and in- 
come, Occupation, education, and income data 
“are commonly used as single-item indices in so- 
cial stratification research; the present study is 
unique.in that it is the first time that systematic 
and detailed statistics on occupation, education, 
and income have been used as multiple-item in- 
dices to measure socioeconomic differentials 
among nonwhite groups.? 

Educational status is indicated by (1) propor- 


_tion of the population 25 years of age and over 


classified as college graduates or above, (2) 
median grade completed, and (3) proportion of 
the population 25 years of age and over with 
four years of high school and above (Figures 
3-5). The three indices are consistent; placing 
the Japanese in the top position in the educa- 
tional hierarchy, at present, and Indians in the 
bottom position. Variations over time as well as 
by sex are also apparent. 

Proportion College Graduates and Above. 
In 1960, the proportion of men with a college 
education or more ranged from 2.2 per cent for 
Indians to 78.9 per cent for Chinese. The cor- 
responding figures in rank order for the re- 
maining categories are as follows: Japanese 
(18.4 per cent), Caucasian (10.3 per cent), 
Filipino (9.1 per cent), and Negroes (2.8 per 
cent). For women, the disparity in the pro- 
portion of the population with a college educa- 
tion or more is even more pronounced, i 
from 1.7 per cent for Indians to 19.6 per cent 
for Filipinos. The corresponding figures for 
the other categories are as follaws: Chinese 
(14.4 per cent), Japanese (7.1 per cent), Cau- 
casians (6.0 per cent), and Negroes (3.3 per 
cent). 

Medion Grade Completed. Figure 4 indicates 
that in 1960 Japanese men and women were at 
the top of their respective educational hier- 
archies. Median grade completed ranged from 
74 years for Negro men to 12.5 years for Japa- 
nese men. Corresponding figures in rank order 
for the remaining male ¢ategories are as follows: 
whites (10.7), Chinese (9.2), Filipinos (8.8), 
and Indians (7.5). For women, median grade 
completed ranged from 7.6 for Indians to 12.4 
for Japanese. Figures for the remaining female 


2For more detafled illustrative discussions and 
references pertaining to indices of socioeconomic 
status see: Albert J. Reiss, Jr., et al, Occupations 
and Social Status, New York: Free Press, 1961; 
Bernard Barber, Social Stratification, New “York: 
Hercourt, Brace, 1957, esp. pp. 96-185; Joseph A. 
Kahl, The Atherican Class Structure, New York: 
Rinehart, 1957, pp. 19-126; Harold M. Hodges, 
Social Stratification, Class in America, Cambridge, 
Mass.: Schenkman, 1964, pp. 78-101. 
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for whites. The heavy immigration of Filipinos 
period. 
Proporticn of Persons Completing Four Years 
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curves in Figure 4 indicates a marked increase in Filipino men during this 


educational attainment for minorities as well as 


categories are ag 
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of High School and Above. The curves in Figure ranked second; Chinese, third; Filipinos, fourth; 
5 indicate that again the Japanese, koth men and Negroes and Indians tied for bottom posi- 
and women, have been clearly and coasistently tion. Japanese women were followed in rank 
at the top for the entire 20-year pe-iod. For order by Filipinos, Chinese, whites, Negroes, 
‘men in the remaining groups in 1963, whites and Indians, 
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OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 
Table 3 summarizes under thre broad cate- The proportion of whi 
workers in the five nonwhite groups and in the per cent). The corresponding figure for the 


gories—“white collar 


9 t 
“farm”—the occupational distribution of male 
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Tasre 3. Mayor OCCUPATIONAL Groupines or Eacprovep Mare POPULATION BY Race 
Umirep States: 1960, 1950, anp 1940* Š 

















: Indi 
Major Occupational vege eae so Neni om, a a 
Groupings 1960 1950 .1940 1960 1950 1940 1960 1950 1940 
White Collar? .........0085 Prec 42.1 39.2 39.1 13.8 11.4 8.7 16.6 14.4 17.5 
Professional and Technical .... 12.5 9.3 7.6 3.9 2.9 3.1 6.5 4.8 6.7 
Proprietors, Managers, and Of- 
fidals ........ EEES 13.1 13.7 13.6 2.2 2.8 2.2 3.7 3.7 4.4 
Clerical and Sales ........06+ 16.5 16.2 17.9 7.7 5.7 3.4 6.4 5.9 6.4 
Manual Workers” ......0.-000 57.9 60.9 61.0 86.3 88.5 91.3 83.5 85.7 82.4 
Craftsmen and Foremen ...... 23.3 23.3 20.1 12.2 10.3 7.6 20.2 20.6 17.9 
Operatives .........6. eae ee 22.2 23.6 24.3 30.3 28.0 21.5 28.7 24.5 19.9 
Service Workers .........0006 6.0 6.2 6.9 18.3 19.1 25.8 8.2 7.3 8.6 
Laborers, except Farm ....... 6.4 7.8 9.7 25.5 31.1 36.4 26.4 33,3 36.0 
FOr? ste sia dieie's os niet a ads 8.3 14.5 21.3 12.3 24.1 41.3 23.5 46.6 66.5 
Farmers and Farm Mgrs. ..... 5.9 10.2 14.2 4,6 13.6 21.3 9.5 24.2 45.1 
Farm Laborers .....ccesseses 2.4 4.3 7.1 7.7 10.5 20.0 14.0 22.4 21.4 
Major Occupational “oo apane ma Ce __ Mirno a 
Groupings 1960 1950 1940 1960 1950 1940 1960 1950 1940 
White Colar? ........ ETE 56.0 36.2 44.5 50.7 41.5 35.3 25.7 11.9 9.2 
Professional and Technical .... 26.1 9.6 5.4 20.3 6.6 2.5 13.3 3.1 3.0 
`- +Proprietors, Managers, and Of- 
fidals sssirisissnisiorises 13.0 12.9 23.0 16.8 23.2 22.3 3.1 2.9 2.3 
` Clerical and Sales .........45- 16.9 13.7 16.1 13.6 11.7 10.5 9.3 5.9 3.9 
Manual Workers” ........-0056 44.0 63.9 55.5 49.3 58.4 64.7 74.4 88.1 90.7 
Craftsmen and Foremen ...... 15.3 11.5 4.8 5.1 3,5 1.4 9.9 8.1 2.3 
Operatives ......ccceceeneaes 13.1 14.6 12.2 14.2 17.1 23.1 17.6 18.0 ` 11.1 
Service Workers .....0seese0e 8.3 17.6 19.2 28.5 35.8 38.4 39.7 56.4 70.0 
Laborers, except Farm ....... 7.3 20.2 19.3 1.5 2.0 1.8 7.2 8.6 7.3 
Farm? isc esi scars vials prengas ea 25.7 32.5 43.1 1.3 2.9 4.2 23.8 43.1 49.4 
Farmers and Farm Mgrs. ..... 18.0 15.5 18.6 8 1.4 1.4 2.9 5.9 1.6 
Farm Laborers ..... aessoessa 7.7 170 24.5 5 1.5 2.8 20.9 37.2 47.8 


a iene a ae i a gee es gS 
^ Includes employed persons 14 years of age and over in civilian labor force for whom,an occupation 
was reported. The unemployed are not included in this table, but they comprise an essential component of 
the civilian labor force. In 1960, the percentages unemployed were as follows: Indian 16.2; Negro 8.9; 
Filipino 6.3; White 4.7; Chinese 3.8; and Japanese 2.4. 
P Base on which percentages for “White Collar” and “Manual” workers were computed excludes 
“Farm” category. 


* Base on which percentages for “Farm” category were computed includes total employed civilian 
labor force, 


Filipino population is 26.0 per cent for Indians, years, have been most pronounced in the pro- 
16.6 per cent; and for Negroes, 13.8 per fessional ranks, while the increase in white- 
cent, Increases in white-collar employment collar occupations among Negroes has been 
among Orientals, especially during the past ten largely in clerical and sales positions. The pro- 


Tance 4. Meran Income ov Parsows sy Sex ann Race 
Imire STATES; 1949 amp 1959 














1959 1949 

Race Men Women Men Women 
White N E nw ceala $4338 $1,509 $2,582 $1,139 
Negro ......00- Savas Sendai 2,254 905 # 1,356 > 703 
Indian scsvsesdensgeavecsecss. 1,792 1,000 a k 
Japanese s... s.r... ERTTETET 4,306 1,967 . „B a 
Chinese ...0....- Sinise seca ets 3,239 2,067 a a 
Filipino onc. cece ete cee eee une 3,035 1,518 a a 





* Data not available. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME, MALE PERSONS” 
NONWHITE RACES, ‘UNITED STATES: 1959. 
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portion of white-collar workers during the same Except for the Indians, all groups contained 
period has declined only among Indians. smaller proportions of manual workers in 1960 
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than in 1940. The proportionate déclines have 
been most apparent among service workers and 
laborers, while the percentages for craftsmen, 
foremen, and operatives have increased in every 
group, except among white and Chinese opera- 
tives. 

Despite the continued and steady decline in 
the proportion of nonwhites engaged in agri- 
culture, about one-fourth of the male Indian, 
Japanese, and Filipino labor forces are employed 
in farming activities, compared with 12.3 per 
cent of the male Negro labor force, 8.3 per 
cent of the whites, and only a toket: percentage 
of the Chinese. 


INCOME STATUS 


Basic data for the third dimension of socio- 
economic position—income—are presented in 
Table 4 and Figure 6. 

Median Income. In 1959, median incomes for 
the male population in the various racial groups 
ranged from $1,792 for Indians to $4,338 for 
whites.8 Although both Japanese and Chinese 
outrank Caucasians on the occupation dimen- 
sion, and Japanese are above Caucasians in edu- 
cational status, they rank second and third, re- 
spectively, in income. Apparently, members of 
nonwhite minorities are paid less fcr the same 
services than are members of the whi:e majority. 
Discriminatory factors clearly enter into these 
differentials, but in addition, some minority 
groups have a smaller market for their goods 
and services than the whites do, end from a 
competitive standpoint with certain exceptions, 
Caucasians control key positions in the older, 
larger, and better established professions and 
businesses. In 1959, the median income of Japa- 
nese men was 99.3 per cent of the median income 
of Caucasian males. Corresponding percentages 
for the other groups are as follows: Chinese, 
74.7; Filipino, 70.0; Negro, 52.0; and Indians, 
41.3, 

Frequency Distribution of Income. Figure 6 
shows the income distributions of tke five non- 
white groups and of the white population. Al- 
though the curves differ markedly from one 
another, they do emphasize the dispacities of in- 
come distribution. For example, the pronounced 
J-shaped curve for Indians, with mor2 than one- 
third of the population in the $0 to $1,000 in- 
terval and only a very small proportion in the 
upper brackets, contrasts sharply with the 
whites’ curve, which indicates a small proportion 
of the population in the lower income intervals 
and large proportions in the highe: intervals. 
Further examination of Figure 6 supports the 


8 Reliable and comparable data on income are 
not available for 1940, 1950, and 196). 
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basic conclusion derived from the series on 
median income.* 


SUMMARY INDICES OF S0CIOECONOMIC STATUS 


These data clearly document large and con- 
sistent differences, among the nonwhite racial 
groups and between whites and nonwhites gen- 
erally, in education, occupation, and income.® 
To summarize the detailed data for each of the 
three dimensions into a single numerical index, 
weighted averages were computed on the basis 
of standardized scores developed by Nam.® 

Profiles of Soctoeconomic Status, 1960. To 
derive a series of comparable, generalized pro- 
files for the various ethnic groups, the raw 
scores were transformed into percentages and 
portrayed graphically in Figure 7. The hier- 
archical positions of Japanese, Caucasians, and 
Chinese on all three dimensions—education, oc- 
cupation, and income—are distinctly separate 
from those of Indians, Negroes, and Filipinos, 
The Japanese are far above any other group in 
educational status, with a raw score of 61.3, or 
a transformed score of 25.7 per cent, The cor- 
responding scores for Caucasians are 44.8 and 
18.8 per cent; for Chinese, 41.8 and 17.5 per 
cent; for Filipinos, 37.5 and 15.7 per cent; for 
both Negroes and Indians, respectively, 26.4 
and 11.1 per cent. Japanese rank first in occupa- 
tional status, followed in rank order by Chinese, 
Caucasians, Filipinos, Indians, and Negroes. 
Caucasians rank highest in income, followed in 


4Cf. Herman P. Miller, Income of the American 
People, New York: John Wiley, 19553 esp. pp. 34- 
96, and Rick Man, Poor Man, New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell, 1964, esp. pp. 84-124. | 

ë To attain strict comparability among the vari- 
ous races, age, sex, nativity, urban-rural residence, 
years of residence in tke US. and other factors 
obviously should be held constant. Limitations of 
these data make this impossible, however, except 
perhaps for age and sex adjustment for educational 
status. Nevertheless, in spite of the varlations in 
such factors as age, sex, nativity, urban-rural resi- 
dence, and years of residgnce in the U.S., the basic 
patterns and trends in socloeconomic differentials 
among the several races are remarkably clear and 
consistent. 

6 Charles B. Nam, Methodology and Scores of 
Socioeconomic Status, Working Paper No. 15, 
Washington, D.C.; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1963. The computational procedures ysed in deriving 
the various scores discussed in this section are an 
adaptation of Nam’s techniques and weighting 
system to grouped data. The Nam scores for ma- 
jor occupational groups, sfiucational status, and in- 
come were applied to the appropriate categories 
of the severak minority popufations. The resulting 
scores represent weighted averages for each di- 
mension for each racial group. The transformed 
scores for each group are percentages derived from 
the sum of the original scores of each dimension. 
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SOCIO-ECONDMIC PROFILES* 
NONWHITE RACES UNITED STATES: 1960 
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rank order by Japenese and Chinese: Indians Trends is Socioeconomic Differentials, 1940 
and Negroes conform to a remarkedly consistent to 1960. To measure changes in socioeconomic 
pattern toward the lower end of the scale o2 all status in the various groups during the past two 
three dimensions. decades, educational and occupational scores 
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were computed for 1940, 1950, and 1960, and 
summarized in graphic form in Figure 8. The 
Japanese ranked highest in educational status 
throughout the past 20 years, and the disparity 
between their position and that of Caucasians 
has shown a marked increase. Similarly, Chinese 
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have made significant strides in education dur- 
ing the same time period, and in 1960 they 
ranked third, just behind the whites. The rising 
levels of education among Japanese and Chinese 
reflect, at least in part, increased proportions 
native-born. A noticeable upward trend in edu- 


1940 


DATA PERTAIN TO MALE POPULATION 


FIGURE 8 


FILIPINO 
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cational status occurred in all other groups as 
well. 


The occupational positions of all ethnic groups 
were higher in 1960 than in 1940. In 1940 and 
1950, the white population ranked highest in 
occupational status, with the Chinese slightly 
below, but between 1950 and 1960, both Japa- 
nese and Chinese surpassed Caucasians in oc- 
cupational status. The occupational order of 
the three ining groups in 1960 was Negro, 
Filipino, and Indian.? 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


Well-defined and consistent patterns of socio- 
economic status exist among nonwhites in the 
U.S. Japanese rank highest in educational status 
with whites and Chinese in second and third 
places, respectively; Filipinos rank fourth, and 
Negroes and Indians, with identical scores, 
lowest. The occupational hierarchy is similar: 
Japanese, Chinese, and Caucasians hold first, 
second, and third positions, respectively. Fili- 
pinos are fourth; Indians, fifth; and Negroes, 
sixth. On the income dimension, the white male 
population is in first place, followed by Japa- 
nese and Chinese. Filipinos are again im fourth 
place, but the rank-order positions for Negroes 
and Indians are reversed. 

Most shifts in the relative positions of the dii- 
ferent racial groups in educational attainment 
and occupational status have been relatively 
minor. During the last two decades Caucasians, 
Japanese, andeChinese have maintained con- 
sistently high. rank, while Negroes and Indians 
have held the lowest positions. Generally, Fili- 
pinos rank lower than the top three races, but 
distinctly higher than Negroes and Indians. 

The implications of the basic patterns re- 
vealed by these data pertain not only to strati- 
fication, but especially to the process of assimila- 
tion, for the phenomena of assimilation and 


7 Although the Bureau of the Census does not 
classify Puerto Ricans and „persons of Spanish sur- 
name (most of whom are of Mexican-American 
origin) as nonwhite, they are nevertheless large 
and distinctive American ethnic groups. Of the 
892,513 Puerto Ricans recorded in 1960, apprexi-~ 
mately 70 per cent resided in New York City. 
Data on persons of Spanish surname were ob- 
tained only for the southwest portion of the 
United States including Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, and Texas; in 1960 there were 
3,464,999. Comparison of the Nam scores on edu- 
cation, occupation, and intome in 1960 with those 
of the other racial groups indicates that Puerto 
Ricans and persons of Spanish surname rank 
slightly lower than Negroes and Indians on educa- 
tion but higher than these two groups on occupa- 
tion and income, and lower than whites, Japanese, 
Chinese, and Filipinos on all three variables, 
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stratification are intimately related. The tradi- 
tional model of the assimilation process assumes 
that an immigrant group will acqiiire, within 
a matter of several years, the language, habits, 
customs, and values of the dominant, native- 
born Anglo-Saxon population, and as a con- 
sequence its members will eventually move up 
in the social and economic hierarchies, Assimila- 
tion is expected to be completed by the third 
on, 

Such an explanation is highly over-simplified, 
and inadequate to account for the low degree 
of assimilation of nonwhite races, particularly 
Negroes. Gordon, among others, has noted 
the complexity of the assimilation process. To 
clarify and make explicit various aspects of the 
assimilation process, he has developed the fol- 
lowing classification: cultural, structural, mari- 
tal, identificational, attitude receptional, behav- 
ior receptional, and civic.® “Not only is the 
assimilation process mainly a matter of degree, 
but obviously, each of the stages or subproces- 
ses distinguished above may take place in 
varying degrees.” 10 

As far as the cultural and civic dimensions are 
concerned, Negroes, for example, have evidenced 
a substantial degree of assimilation, but on the 
remaining five variables they bave remained 
virtually unassimilated. Indians, with an over- 
whelming proportion segregated on reservations, 
are even less culturally and “civically” as- 
similated than Negroes. Filipinos have been 
handicapped in the assimilation process by their 
recent arrival to this country, as well as by 
language differences, and relatively low educa- 
tional attainment. On the other hand, Chinese 
and especially Japanese show a higher degree of 
cultural and civic assimilation than any of the 
other minority races. Moreover, they have - 
made some headway in the other dimensions 
of assimilation. As the Taeubers point out, the 
disappearance of ethnic colonies and the in- 
creased residential dispersion of the Japanese,’ 


8 See Nathan Glazer and Daniel P. Moynihan, 
Beyond the Melting Pot: The Negroes, Puerto 
Ricans, Jews, Italians, and Irish of New York City, 
Cambridge, Mass.: The M.LT. Press, 1963. 

a Milton M. Gordon, Assimilation in American 
Life, New York: Oxford University Press, 1964, 
pp. 70-75. “Cultural” refers to change of cultural 
patterns to those of the host society; “structural,” 
to large-scale entry to cliques, clubs, and institu- | 
tions of the host society; “marital,” to widespread 
intermarriage; “identificational,” to development 
of a sense of peoplehood based exclusively on the 
host society; “attitude receptional,” to absence of 
prejudice; “behavior’ receptional,” to absence of 
discrimination; and “civic,” to absence of value 
and power conflict. 

10 Ibid., p. 71. 
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compared with the relatively pronounced spatial 
segregation of Negroes, is indicative of their 
higher degree of assimilation. It should be evi- 
dent that skin pigmentation alone—visibility—is 
not sufficient to explain the degree of assimila- 
tion or the social status of minority races. 

Although all of the dimensions are important 
and interrelated, Gordon hypothesizes that struc- 
tural assimilation is the key dimension, for when 
a minority race participates in large numbers 
in primary group relations with the dominant 
white population, and enters fully into the 
societal network of groups and institutions, 
other forms of assimilation will be greatly facili- 
tated.12 


11 Karl E. Taeuber and Alma F. Taeuber, “The 
Negro as an Immigrant Group: Recent Trends in 
Racial and Ethnic Segregation in Chicago,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, 69 (1964), pp. 374-382. 

22 Gordon, loc. cit. 
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A NOTE ON 
SELF-CONCEPT AS AN INSULATOR 
AGAINST DELINQUENCY 


MICHAEL SCHWARTZ 
Indiana University 
SANDRA S. TANGRI 

University of Michigan 


Much theory and research on juvenile delin- 
quency is focused on self-concept or self-esteem. 
Cohen, for example, has argued that the delin- 
quent gang permits working-class boys to re- 
coup self-esteem lost. through defeat in middle- 
class institutions.! Reckless and his associates 
have been major contributors to this line of 
research and appear to have demonstrated that 
the quality of self-concept may be an excellent 
predictor of delinquency. Reckless’ research 
seems to lend some credence to Cohen’s formula- 
tion, since it indicates that poor self-concepts 
leave boys vulnerable to delinquency. Of course, 
this work does not indicate whether or not a 
poor self-concept is the product of defeat in 
school or other middle-class institutions. 

The work of Reckless is interesting from 
several other points of view. It attacks the ques- 
tion of delinquency from a social-psychological 
as opposed to either a psychoanalytic or social 
structural perspective. That is, Reckless views 
a delinquent or “pre-delinquent” as trying to re- 
solve his problems ip terms of his own “personal 
equation.” Individual behavior is viewed as a 


1 Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys: The Cul- 
ture of the Gang, Glencoe, Nl.: The Free Press, 
1956. 
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function of the articulation of society and self, 
and the question of delinquency becomes a re- 
search problem in socialization processes, This 
approach also appears to explain both delin- 
quency and son-delinquency with a single set 
of variables. That is, self-concept or self-evalua- 
tion potentially accounts for the non-delinquent 
boy in a high delinquency area as well as for the 
delinquent boy in the same area. 

The research of Reckless and his associates 
has been reprinted’ in a number of books of 
readings, and it is our impression that school 
administrators, probation officers and others in 
direct contact with youth are aware of it and 
try to act in terms of it. Nevertheless, the work 
seems to have some problems, examination of 
which will open some important research doors. 

Essentially, the Reckless studies have four 
parts. The first is a study of 125 white boys in 
the sixth grade in schools in the highest delin- 
quency area of Columbus, 0.? These are “good” 
boys, having been nominated by their teachers 
as unlikely ever to experience police or juvenile 
court contacts. Each was administered the delin- 
quency proneness (De) scale and the social 
responsibility scale (Re) from Gough’s Cali- 
fornia Personality Inventory (CPI), and a 
questionnaire on occupational preference (the 
data from which do not appear among the 
results). Each was asked about his concept of 
himself, his family, and his interpersonal rela- 
oe The boys’ mothers were interviewed 

0. 

The results obtained for the “good” boys 
were; (1) low scores on the De scale and high 
scores on the Re scale; (2) “self-evaluations 
which were law-abiding and obedient;” and 
(3) very favorable perceptions of family inter- 
action and lack of resentment of close family 
(maternal) supervision. (4) Their families were 
maritally, residentially end economically stable. 
The authors concluded that “insulation against 
delinquency is an ongoing process reflecting in- 
ternalization of non-delinquent values and con- 
formity to the expectations of significant 
others.” 

This study alone is dificult to assess because 
it lacked a control or comparison group. But a 
follow-up study of these “good” boys four years 
later provides an interesting comparison. Of 
the original group of 125 good boys, now age 
16, 103 were located, and 99 were still in school. 


2 Walter C. Reckless, Simon Dinitz and Ellen 
Murray, “Self Concept sis An Insulator Against 
Delinquency,” American Sociological Review, 21 
(1956), pp. 744-746. 

3 Frank R, Scarpittl, Een’Murray, Simon Dinitz 
and Walter C. Reckless, “The ‘Good’ Boys In A 
High Delinquency Area: Four Years Later,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, 25 (1960), pp. 555-558. 
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Teachers nominated 95 of the 99 boys as “good” 
boys again. The boys and their mothers were 
again interviewed and the boys again completed 
the De and Re scales. The boys’ responses on the 
tests were consistent with their earlier perform- 
ance; again they reported favorable family in- 
teraction patterns; and only four of the re- 
nominated “good” boys had had any police 
contact. Apparently these boys were insulated. 
against delinquency over a four year period. 

A similar longitudinal study was conducted 
with a group of 101 “bad” boys, that is, boys 
who were nominated by their teachers as likely 
to have police and juvenile court contacts. Of 
these 101 “bad” 12 year-old boys, 24 were al- 
ready on record for previous offenses. Again. 
the boys and their mothers were interviewed. 
and the boys were administered the De and Re 
scales. The results were as follows. The “bad” 
boy scores 


were significantly higher on the De and lowe: 
on the Re scales than those made by the “good 
boys” of the first study. Indeed, this mean de- 
linquency vulnerability score was higher thar 
that achieved by any of the non-delinquents ani 
non-disciplinary sample subjects treated in other 
studies. Similarly, the mean social respons{bility 
score was lower than those recorded in other 
studies for all but prisoners, deHnquents and 
school disciplinary cases. These scores seem to 
validate the judgments of the teachers in selecz- 
these boys as ones who would get into future 
culties with the law. 

Not only do these scales ear to differen- 
tate between the potentially quent and non- 
delinquent, bug even more importantly they were 
found to inate within the sample of nomi- 
nated delinquents between those boys who had 
and those who had not experienced previos 
court contract. 


The follow-up study of the “bad” boys suc- 
ceeded in locating 70 boys, now 16 years of age.’ 
Twenty-seven (39 per cent) had had serious 
and frequent police and court contacts. The 
“bad” boys’ mean scores on the De and Re 
scales had not changed and were still worse than 
the good boys’ scores. The “bad” boys, then, 
seem to be more vulnerable to delinquency, and 
on the basis of the scale scores and the interview 
data, Reckless and his associates conclude that 
the discriminating factor is quality of “self-con- 
cept.” The “bad” boys see themselves as likely 
to get into trouble in the future; their mothers 
and teachers agree. The “good” boys see them- 


t Simon Dinitz, Walter C. Reckless and Barkara 
Kay, “A Self Gradient Simong Potential Detin- 
quents,” Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology 
and Police Science, 49 (1958), p. 231.¢ 

5 Simon Dinitz, R. Scarpitti, and Walter C. 
Reckless, “Delinquency Vulnerability: “A Cross 
Group and Longitudinal sis,” American So- 
cological Review, 27 (1962), pp. 515-517. 
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selves as unlikely to get into trouble; their 
mothers and teachers agree. 

Our research is not a replication of this work, 
although it was stimulated by several important 
problems in the Reckless studies. First, Reckless 
assumes that mothers and teachers are signifi- 


_cant others and that the boys incorporate moth- 


ers’ and teachers’ evaluations into their own self- 
concepts. Now, a delinquent may know at the 
cognitive level that others such as mother and 
teacher evaluate him negatively. But does he in- 
corporate those perceived evaluations into his 
pwn concept of self? A “bad” boy who sees 
himself as likely to get into trouble may do so 
less as a consequence of poor self-concept than 
as an accurate prediction of future events based 
on prior experience. Reckless does not dis- 
tinguish between an individual’s knowledge of 
others’ expectations as matters of fact and those 
that become part of his self evaluation. His 
treatment of self-concept is most unclear. 

The primary problem raised by Reckless’ 
treatment of self has to do with the kinds of 
conclusions one can draw about the self from 
any collection of questionnaire or interview re- 
sponses, Since almost anything a person says 
may have some bearing on the self, one must 
extract from the statement that aspect or impli- 
cation relevant to self. Otherwise, everything 
is “self,” and the value of the term is lost. An 
indiscriminate collation of items from the CPI 
and questions asked of mother, sons, and teach- 
ers, all treated as self-concept, does not pro- 
duce a meaningful definition of the term. 

Finally, this research -is missing a theoretical 
link, Why should poor self-concept leave the 
individual vulnerable to delinquency? One could 
argue, for example, that a poor self-concept 
ought to produce behavior conforming to the 
demands of significant others like mother or 
teacher. Or does a poor self-concept lead to a 
rejection of the rejectors and the attribution of 
significance to others who prove more reward- 
ing (say, delinquent peers)? Does poor self- 
concept leave one vulnerable to delinquency 
only where delinquent alternatives to conform- 
ity are available? If so, does this mean that an 
upper middle-class boy with a poor self-concept 
and restricted opportunity for delinquency is 
apt to be a conflicted neurotic? Reckless has 
forced these and other significant question upon 
us, and therein lies his greatest contribution. 


THE PRESENT STUDY 


These comments on previous work in no way 
demonstrate that self-concept does not dif- 
ferentiate nominated “good”? boys from nomi- 
nated “bad” boys. Our concern here was to 
devise measurement procedures suitable for de- 
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the extent to which such a distinction 
does obtain between the two grovps. Further- 
more, we wished to investigate the extent to 
which varying self-concepts are a function of 
the consistency’ of self-definitions given to the 
boys by significant others, as those definiticns 
are perceived by the boys themse.ves, and to 
determine, as far as possible, whc the signf- 
icant others really are. Another objective was 
to distinguish between a boy’s judgments of tie 
way others see him as a fact from his judgmerts 
in terms of self-evaluation. In other worcs, 
does a boy say that “My mother doesn’t think 
I’m very nice, but it doesn’t really matter what 
she thinks anyway” (his perception of the facts 
of the matter), or does he say, “My mother 
doesn’t think I’m very nice, so I guess I’m not” 
(thus incorporating an evaluation perceived as 
given by a significant other). 

In short, we began by asking whether a group 
of nominated “good boys” and a group cf 
nominated “bad boys” can be distinguished in 
terms of quality of self-concept. Second, we 
asked about the relation between the self-cor- 
cepts of good and bad boys and the perceive 
evaluations that others make of the boys. And 
finally, we asked which “others” s2em to b2 
perceived in terms of evaluation and which ar2 
less significant. 


DATA 


In the spring of 1964, sixth-grade teachers, 
and the principal and assistant principal in € 
single inner-city, all-Negro school in the highest 
delinquency area of Detroit were asked to nomi- 
nate “good” and “bad” sixth-grade bcys, i.e., ta 
designate which boys they felt would mever have 
police or court contacts and which boys they 
felt sure would have such contacts. 

All 101 sixth graders were given & ten-scale 
Semantic Differential form to fill out. The 
polarities were: good-bad, useful-useless, su- 
perior-inferior, smart-stupid, square-ccol, tough- 
soft, selfish-unselfish, friendly-unfrienly, kind- 
cruel, and important-unimportant. Seven of 
these pairs have high factor loadings on the 
evaluation factor Osgood found in b:s work;§ 
the smart-stupid and tough-soft pairs are sim- 
ilar to ones Osgood used; and “cocl-square” 
comes from the local argot. The phrases to be 
rated on these polarities were, “I Am,” “My 
‘Friends Think I Am,” “My Mother Thinks I 
Am,” and “My Teachers Think I Am.’ Instruc- 
tions were given orally by the authors, and they 
put several examples on the classroom black- 


© Charles E. Osgood, George J. Suci, Percy Tan- 
nenbaum, The Measurement of Meaning, Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1957. 
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board with the concepts “Apple” and “My 
Shirt.” Interestingly, these Negro students 
seemed to have vastly less difficulty with the 
instrument than middle-class white adolescents 
and adults have. Practically no subject failed to 
complete the instrument in its entirety, while in 
the senior author’s experience college students 
have much more difficulty. Perhaps this is be- 
cause sixth graders are cognitively less com- 
plex than college students. 

The Semantic Differential forms of the boys 
nominated as “good” and “bad” (N’s are 27 and 
24, respectively) were separated and scored. 
(Since every boy was nominated as either 
“good” or “bad,” the total of 51 includes all of 
the sixth-grade boys. The girls’ data were not 
included in this analysis.) The scoring pro- 
cedure took two forms. The self-concept score 
was taken from the ratings of the “I am” page. 
A score of one is given to a check mark on the 
space nearest the positive pole, such as 

go ws : : bad, 
and a score even E A at atk 
nearest the negative pole, such as 

good: ; :V:bad. 
The scales are “thus so from one to seven 
and the range of possible scores over ten scales 
is ten to 70. 

The second scoring procedure was the com- 
putation of Di? scores. We wished to know not 
only whether the “good” boys have better self- 
concepts, but also the extent to which good 
self-concept goes with consistency of perceived 
feedback. To determine the consistency of per- 
ceived feedback the individual receives from 
significant others, we matched the scores for 
“My Friends Think I Am” and “My Mother 
Thinks I Am,” for example, on a scale-by-scale 
basis. If a boy thinks his friends would give 
him a 2 on the good-bad scale, and his mother 
would give him a 5, then his Di?= (2-5)? or 9. 
Summing the Di? scores over all ten scales 
yields a discrepancy score, and this score was 
obtained for each combination of. significant 


others. ‘ 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The mean self-concept score for the “good” 
boys was 23.48 while the mean self-concept 
score for the “bad” boys was 27.29 (the smaller 
the score, the more positive the self-concept). 
These data support the Reckless, et al., notion 
that two such nominated groups do have dif- 
ferent qualities of seff-concept, although our 
data are based on a measure of self less am- 
biguous thah the measures used by Reckless. 

Differences between what “My Friends Think 
I Am” and what “My Mother Thinks I Am” 
were smaller for the “good” boys than for the 
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Taste 1. Setg-Concepr AND Discrepancy Scores ror 27 “Goon” amp 24 “Bap” Boys 








Standard 
Range Mean Deviation 
Good Bad Good Bad Good Bad t 9 = 
Iam 12-37 16-42 23.48 27.29 6.14 6.45 2.12 <05 
My friends : 
think I am 16-45 10-58 26.44 32.83 10.21 11.87 2.03 <.05 
My mother 
thinks I am 10-40 10-60 23.44 30.04 8.33 10.75 2.42 <05 
My teachers 
think Iam 1045 16-64 26.85 36.16 7.46 10.95 3.50 <.001 
2d;* Friends 
vs. Mother 1-105 11-360 34.51 62.38 28.33 68.18 2.02 <.05 
Zd: Friends . 
vs. Teachers 3-124 5-164 22.19 49.79 7.69 12.79 3.02 <0 


“bad” boys: the mean ZDi* score for the “good” 
boys was 34.51, while the mean 2Di* score for 
the “bad” boys was 62.38. Similarly, comparing 
what “My Friends Think I Am” with what “My 
Teachers Think I Am” produced a mean ZDI? 
score of 22.19 for “good” and 49.79 for “bad” 
boys. These data are summarized in Table 1, and 
may be considered support for a dissonance 
hypothesis of poor self-concept. The greater 
perceived inconsistency among reference groups 
manifested by the “bad” boys may also be 
taken as a measure of the quality of socializa- 
tion, thus tending to support the Reckless 
studies’ De-scale data, assuming that the De 
scale does represent quality of socialization. 

The next question is whether mother’s, 
friends’ and teacher’s evaluations of the boys, as 
the boys perceive them, are related to the boys’ 
own evaluations of themselves. Correlations 
among the total scores for “I am,” “My Mother 
Thinks I Am,” “My Friends Think I Am,” and 
“My Teachers Think I Am” are shown in Table 
2 


i These intercorrelations vary greatly, and they _ 


are not easy to interpret. For example, the cor- 
relations between “I Am” and “My Friends 
Think I Am” for both “good” and “bad” beys 
are not significantly diffetent from zero. Yet the 


relevant literature on this age group indicates 
an enormous dependency on peers for approval 
and self-definition. Perhaps what we observe in 
adolescent gangs or cliques is not dependency in 
an identification sense, but rather role-playing 
behavior, and the reflected images are accepted 
as fact and not as evaluations to be incorporated 
into the self concept. Forced to re-examine our 
assumption that peers are truly significant 
others, we infer that peer dependency develops 
at a later age. Our boys were only 12 years old, 
and might not yet have developed a high level 
of dependency. 

' The differences between groups in the correla- 
tions between “I am” and “My Mother Thinks 
I Am” proved very interesting. Although no sig- 
nificant correlation exists for the “good” boys, 
a very strong one does exist for the “bad” boys, 
accounting for about 45 per cent of the variance. 
This result was not anticipated. A plausible, 
though post facto explanation is that a close 
relation between self-concept and perception of 
mother’s concept implies that mother remains 
very significant over a protracted time period, 
especially during the time when more masculine 
identifications are “normally” formed. Failure 
to give up mother obviously restzicts the pos- 
sibility that others might become significant in 


Taste 2. CORRXILATIONS Brrwxen Secz-Covcerr AND PERCEIVED Moruer’s, FRENDS’ 
AND TEACHERS CONCEPTS 





“Good” Boys “Bad” Boys 
è fy S ae E 
Friends Mother Friends Mother 
Think Thinks Think Thinks 
I am Tam Tam Iam Iam Tam 
Friends «27 re Fa «28 oe we 
Mother .18 . 60° ie .67** 254" su 
Teachers * .42* 68° 32 22 61° 41" 
* Significant at .05 level. * 


** Significant at .001 level. 
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the boy’s environment, which in tum restricts 
the possibility that others can control the boy’s 
behavior by reflecting either negative or positive 
self-images. Note that the correlation between 
self-image and perceived teacher's image for bad 
boys is not different from zero, whereas for 
“good” boys, it is the largest and only significant 
correlation, much larger than the minor correla- 
tion with mother’s image. Perhaps, then, defining 
self as “good” or “bad” is largely a function of 
the individual’s own attribution of significance 
to others in varying situations. Among the direc- 
tions indicated for further research, testing 
hypotheses concerning mother’s control of inde- 
pendence training is an example. 

An alternative interpretation is as follows. If 
it is true that peer evaluations are not, at this 
age, incorporated into a self-image, and there- 
fore render little or no psychological support, 
and if a boy’s teachers reject him (as is clearly 
the case when a teacher nominates the boy as 
“bad”), then where can a “bad” boy turn for 
support? At this age, it seems to be toward 
mother. Perhaps defeat in the broader environ- 
ment, i.e the school, forces the boy back to 
the family group. It is not that his mother fails 
to “let go,” but rather that the son seeks to re- 
tain a relationship that a clinician would insist 
ke ought to have given up. Even though mother 
seems to define him (as he perceives it) less 
favorably than the good boy thinks his mother 
defines him, she represents the primary source 
of self-definition, and her limited knowledge of 
his behavior on the streets leaves the “bad” boy 
relatively more free, in the psychological sense, 
to engage in delinquent behavior. 

Whether the primary factor is the mother’s 
failure to encourage her son’s independence or 
the teacher’s rejection, which forces the boy 
to rely on his mother, the results are similar, 
aad the senior author’s observations (as re- 
search director for a government-sponsored 
delinquency control project) support our inter- 
pretation of these data. A certain amount of 
latent homosexuality was evident among some 
of the older “bad” boys; sex, sex talk, and 
heterosexual encounters in general often seemed 
characterized by aggression more than by affec- 
tion. Others have discussed the Negro matri- 
archy in terms of its potential for encouraging 
homosexuality among young men, but these data 
indicate an additional factor—that a Negro boy 
risks being driven back into a relationship to 
which he has no alternatives, if he is to find 
support for his conception of self. 

The Reckless, et,al., studies have not tapped 
these complex aspects of self. Here, we have 
made the distinction between fact and evalua- 
tion (or cognitive “vs. cathectic modes) some- 
what clearer. The high correlations between 
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what these boys perceive as their friends’ opin- 
ions of them and what they perceive as their 
mothers’ and teachers’ opinions, together with 
the lower correlations with their own concep- 
tions (Table 2), suggest that a boy attributes to 
these others elements of his “self” definition 
that he finds irrelevant for his own evaluation 
of himself. Some aspects of what others say 
about one are relevant to one’s own self defi- 
nition and other aspects are not. Reckless, 
however, treats all such perceptions as self, 
Moreover, some of the “others” whom the in- 
vestigator may deem “significant” for the in- 
dividual are clearly not significant at all—at 
least not enough to make the reflected self-defi- 
nitions acceptable. 

Our data have several implications, which we 
shall simply list in conclusion. First, self-con- 
cept, while still vague and inadequately devel- 
oped notion, is a much more complex phe- 
nomenon than the usual rhetoric of symbolic 
interaction would indicate, Second, the so-called 
“self-component” in vulnerability to delin- 
quency may yet prove to be an extremely im- 
portant road to follow for.prediction and con- 
trol, Finally, any solutions to the sociological 
problems of delinquency must, inevitably, in- 
corporate social-psychological concepts. The 
cognitive structure that intervenes between 
delinquency and opportunity is a function of 
unique socialization experiences wherein lie an 
individual’s reasons for choosing a deviant 
response to blocked opportunities. For those 
who wish to understand these reasons, self- 
concept research seems to provide fruitful 
directions. 


A NEW APPROACH TO COMMUNITY 
STRUCTURE * 


Rute C. Youna anp Orar F. Larson 
Cornell University 


Current approaches to community structure 
tend to be in one of ‘three categories: “status 
categorization,” “descriptive clustering,” or 
“social ecology.” In the first, individuals are 
grouped on the basis of such attributes as in- 
come, level of living, social participation and 
prestige.1 Usually these categories cannot be 
ee ° 


* This is one of a series of special studies de- 
rived from current research in community de- 
velopment at the New, York State College of 
Agriculture, Cornel University. See Ruth C. 
Young, “Community Structure and Individual 
Integration: A Test of the Group Effect Hypothesis 
in Neighborhoods and Formal Organizations,” un- 
published Ph.D. thesis, Cornell University, 1958. 

1 Representative examples are Warner’s Index 
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treated as functioning social groups, and com- 
munity institutions must be ignored except a3 
they can be considered attributes of individuals. 
Moreover, certain categories, like farmers, must 
be ranked arbitrarily. In the second approach, 
individuals are grouped in terms of friendship 
choices, influence, position on social issues cr 
affiliation with particular organizations? De- 
scriptive clustering yields units that are inter- 
pretable as real groups, but it, too, omits che 
broader structural features of the community, 
and since the method of delinezting groups is 
often too impressionistic to yield analytic vari- 
ables, such units are rarely useful for inter-com- 
munity comparisons. Analysis of community 
structure in terms of occupational categories? is 
something of a compromise between these two 
approaches, but it fails to handle interaction 
among community subgroups. Social ecology 
has been used for within-community studies,* 
especially of rural communities, but as a descrip- 
tive technique rather than for causal andlysis. 


The zones of contrasting social characteristics 


of Status Characteristics, the North-Hatt Occupa- 
tional Prestige Ratings and Chapin’s Social Status 
Scale, all summarized in Delbert C. Miller, Hand- 
book of Research Design and Social Measurement, 
New York: David McKay, 1964. 

2 This category includes sociometric studies, ruck 
as George A. Lundberg and Margaret Lawsing, 
“The Soclography of Some Community Relations” 
in Logan Wilson and William L. Kolb (eds.), 
Sociological Analysis, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1949, pp. 271-286; Warner’s Evaluated Partidpa- 
tion Method, summarized in Miller's Handbook, 
op. cit.; Hunter’s reputational technique for de- 
lineating “leadership” structure—see Floyd Hunter, 
Community Power Structure, Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1952; and the 
emphasis on issues in Robert A. Dahl, Who 
Governs?, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1961. Delbert C. Miller’s comparison of three com- 
munities in his “Industry and Community Power 
Structure: A Comparative Study of an Americen 
and an English City,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 23 (1958), pp. 9-15, presents an apparent 
exception to the usual inadequacy of the reputa- 
tional method for cross-cultural comparisons, but 
this study is difficult to assess because Miller cid 
not discuss the operational cemparability of his 
questions about “most influential, influential, or 
less influential” persons. 

8 A standard index is that of Alba M. Edwards. 
Warner’s Index*of Status Characteristics, relying 
heavily as it does on the occupational rating, is 
another example. See the summary in Miller, pp. 
cit, a 
4 For rural sociologists Charles Galpin’s Anatomy 
of an Agricultural Communiiy, University of Wis- 
consin, Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 
34, 1915, begins a long series. The many studies of 
urban areas, beginning with Chicago, are also well 
known. 
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that this method yields are subject to many 
of the same criticisms made of the other ap- 
proaches. 

Our approach is to describe a community in 
terms of natural groupings that summarize the 
multiple relationships among members. The 
matrix method we have used is based on mem- 
berships in voluntary associations; the clusters 
formed by the overlap among memberships are 
used to classify individuals, Such clusters are 
sociologically meaningful because they are com- 
posed of real or functioning groups. Our method 
also provides for analysis of individual at- 
tributes, interaction among the clusters and the 
style of life and general outlook each cluster rep- 
resents. Moreover, the tendency for such clusters 
to correspond to a given part of the community 
territory and to coincide with informal inter- 
action patterns justifies their interpretation as 
subcommunities, Our data refer to a rural com- 
munity, but the technique is equally applicable 
to larger cities; one needs only access to a com- 
puter to overcome the formerly insurmountable 
problems of large numbers. 


METHOD 


The matrix technique for delineating com- 
munity structure has its roots in studies of cor- 
porations and their interlocking directorates, but 
Williams © suggested its application to the study 
of community leadership, and White and 
Skinner 7 have made empirical studies. White’s 
application consisted of scoring formal organi- 
zations as interlocked if the same person held 
office in both groups. The result is similar to a 
sociometric matrix, except that the units com- 
prising the organization matrix are groups in- 
stead of individuals and the “choice” is the 
structural interlock rather than a personal nomi- 
nation according to specified criteria. As in a 
sociometric matrix, the clusters in the leader- 
ship matrix emerge when the rows and columns 
are manipulated to bring the skared-officer cells 
as close as possible to the diagonal.® 

We have extended the approach by using the 
total membership for each organization and de- 
lineating clusters on the basis of proportion of 


5See Robin M. Williams, Jr, American Society 
(rev. ed.), New York: Knopf, 1960, p. 168ff. 

6 James A. White, “Leadership and Social Struc- 
ture In a New York Rural Community,” unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis, Cornell University, 1948. 

TG. W. Skinner, Leadership and Power in the 
Chinese Community in Thailand, Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1958, pp. 336-346. 

8 The method followed here is described in Elaine 
Forsyth and Leo Katz, “A Matrix Approach to the 
Analysis of Sociometric Data: Preliminary Report,” 
Sociometry, 9 (1946), pp. 340-347, 
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membership overlap. Such clusters indicate 
that the community is subdivided, along lines 
of structurally channelled interpersonal inter- 
action, into units within which there are many 
connections and among which there are few. 
Since different types of participation have 
usually been treated as equivalent, readily com- 
bined to form a scale of “social participation,” 
subdividing the community in terms of differen- 
tial participation adds a new element to group 
affiliation data. 

To decide when two organizations shared 
enough members to be judged interrelated or 
overlapped, we adopted an arbitrary criterion: 
two organizations were considered overlapped if 
the larger contained at least 25 per cent of the 
members of the smaller organization. 

Delineation of Organizational Clusters. Mem- 
bership information was obtained in 1947 from 
the heads and homemakers in a 50 per cent sam- 
ple of the households of a central New York 
State community. The community consisted of a 
village center of about 450 people, four out- 
lying hamlets, and open-country farm and non- 
farm residents, The total population of the 
wider community was 2,272. Forty-four per 
cent of the households were classified as farm 
households, but only 23 per cent of the mele 
heads derived more than half of their income 
from farming. The land is poor and the proxi- 
mity of the community to a nearby industrial 
city is of considerable importance. The popula- 
tion is uniformly white, almost 100 per cent 
native-born, and mainly Protestant. A number 
of Catholic residents live in the community but 
go to church elsewhere, since there is no Catholic 
church in the community. 

There were 73 named organizations in the 
community, but this study was limited to the 
40 organizations with a meeting place in the area 
and at least 15 members included in the sam- 
ple. Sixty-six per cent of the sampled adults 
belonged to at least one of the 40 organizations. 
In the hamlets as well as in the village, mem- 
berships in the organizations were proportional 
to the population of the locality group. 

The organizational membership matrix ar- 
rived at by the method described is in Figure 
1. It is similar to a leadership matrix derived 
from analysis of office holders, but the relations 
among organizations emerge more clearly with 
full membership data. There are ten relatively 
discrete clusters; with the exception of two 
groups of women’s organizations, very little 
overlap occurs among them. An overlap és 
large as 25 per cept between any organization 
and another outside its cluster occurred in only 
20 cells out of 1,560 possibilities. Although these 
cases may be considered “errors,” they may be 
interpreted more positively as indicators of 
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interaction among subcommunities. In addition, 
30 cells in the clusters-ought to be overlapped 
but are not, so that 50 cells, or 3 per cent 
of all cells, are “errors.” 

Most of the formal organizations in subcom- 
munities I through IV “(Figure 1) are based 
in the central village, where most of their mem- 
bers live. Subcommunity V is a farmers’ group. 
Subcommunity VI is centered around a church 
with a large service area. Subcommunities VIL 
to X represent the geographically separate 
hamlets. Except for V, each subcommunity is 
focused on a church. Several of these churches 
(OI, IV, VIIL, VIL, IX and X) were of the 
same denomination; some were served by the 
same minister. Thus, differences among clusters 
cannot be explained by contrasting religious ori- 
entations or practices. In one set of sex-segre- 
gated clusters the men of one church all belong 
to certain civic and fraternal clubs (IV), and 
the women to a set of women’s clubs (OI), 
in some of which the women of another church 
(IX) also participate. Most of the secular organi- 
zations of the community—the Chamber of 
Commerce, the fire company, and a number of 
fraternal organizations—are in these clusters. 

Tables 1 and 2 show the distribution of 
occupations and levels of educational achieve- 
ment in each cluster. Such differences as are evi~- 
dent are probably not due to sampling error, 
since the sample includes 50 per cent of the com- 
munity. Subcommunities I, VI and VIII con- 
tain relatively few farmers: Subcommunity IT is 
composed chiefly of women, and Subcommunity 
VIII contains a large number of cjerical workers 
who commute to the nearby city to work. Sub- 
community VI, which has a very large proportion 
of college-educated members, is an upper-class 
subcommunity. Although it is focused around 
a church a mile distant from the village, it 
draws its members from the higher income 
group throughout the community. 

The organizations in this rural community 
tend to be attached to the churches, but the 
churches have evidently broadened their scope 
beyond a purely religious function. In more 
secular and urban communities, the focal or- 
ganizations might well be schools or community 
centers. 

Thus far we have used the term subcom- 
munity for these clusters of overlapping formal 
organizations because they tend to have a par- 
ticular territorial base. Informal relations among 
members follow a similar pattern. Female re- 
spondents were asked about the families visited 
most often by their own families, Table 3 shows 
that 35 per*cent of such families were relatives, 
most of whom lived farther than one mile from 
the chooser. Twenty-eight per cent were non- 
relatives living within one mile, but were not 
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Ficuze 1, MATRIX OF ORGANIZATIONAL OVERLAP IN A New Yor RURAL COMMUNITY 


Organizations corresponding to the marginal numbers: 


. Village church A 

. Temperance organization 

. Church B women’s group 1 

. Church B women’s group 2 
Village church B 

. Women’s homemaking club A 
Women’s fraternal organization 
Women’s homemaking club B 

. Home and school organization 
10. Women’s patriotic organization 
11. Local women’s club 

12. Church C women’s group 

13. Church C 

14. Sportsmen’s club A * 

15. Men’s fraternal organization 

16, Men’s patriotic organization e 
17. Village service organization 

18. Sports club 

19, Sportsmen’s club B 

20, Village businessmen’s organization 


AYA WH e 


« 


won 


PaRa o emt aan 


21, Farmers’ organization A 
22. Farmers’ organization B 
23, Farmers’ organization C 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
. Homemaking club (VII) 

. Local women’s group (VII) 

. Hamlet (VII) church 

. Church women’s group (VIII) 

. Homemaking club (VII) 

. Hamlet (IX) church 

. Farmers’ fraternal organization B (IX) 
. Sewing circle (IX) g 

. Homemaking club (TX) 

. Hamlet (X) church Py 

. Farmers’ fraternal organization C (X) 
. Homemaking club (X) 


Village church D 

Church D women's group 
Hamlet (VIL) church 

Farmers’ fraternal organization A 
Church women’s group (VII) 
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Taste 1, SUBCOMMUNITY MTCHBERSHIP BY OCCUPATION * 
(in percentages) 


or Farm agerial, Sales, 


Subcommunity Manager Offcial Service 
I 39 11 4 
I 28 22 4 
It 19 21 16 
IV 29 17 9 
vV 59 10 5 
VI 8 23 19 
VIL 31 11 14 
VAI 9 ia 22 
IX 26 18 5 
x 28° 8 22 


* Male heads of households; non-responses omitted. 


members of any of the same organizations as 
the chooser. Many of the 19 per cent who 
were members of some organization in which the 
chooser was also a member were also neighbors; 
a few were also relatives. Only 22 per cent of 
the most-visited were neither relatives, neigh- 
bors nor fellow organization members. More 
correspondence among neighborhood, formal 
organization, and visiting patterns would un- 
doubtedly have appeared had it been possible 
to refer to membership in the same cluster of 
organizations rather than to membership in the 
same organization, 

Number of visiting choices received was com- 
pared with formal offices held and number of 
times an individual was chosen as a person the 
chooser would like to have represent him on a 
committee. All these criteria were closely re- 
lated. There appears to be but one leadership 
network in the community, and since the organi- 
zations are closely tied to neighborhood resi- 


Occupation 


No In- 


Semi- 

Skilled skilled Unskilled formation N 
23 19 ke 4 (26) 
17 19 4 6 (53) 
12 15 1 6 (95) 
18 16 6 5 (286) 
10 9 2 5 (133) 
19 8 8 15 (26) 
15 12 5 12 (74) 
13 30 4 22 (23) 
24 13 5 8 (38) 
17 6 6 14 (36) 


Cence, no independent basis for formal com- 
munity structure is evident. The only other 
possible basis for informal structure is kinship, 
especially among farmers, who tended to par- 
ticipate less in the formal organizations. But 
there is no evidence that kinship serves to 
integrate the community as a whole, as do 
clans, for example, in some primitive tribes. 
The organizational clusters appear to represent 
tke most viable aspects of community and 
neighborhood structure. 

A subcommunity, then, is based on a set of 
formal voluntary organizations among which 
there are many overlapping memberships, and 
of which relatively few members’ belong to 
organizations outside of the set. These sub- 
coxomunities tend to be localized and are com- 
prised of institutions that are often replicated 
(as branches of a parent organization) from 
cluster to cluster, but which are typically at- 
tached to a church. Families tend to participate 


Taste 2, SURCOMMUNITY MEMBERSHIP BY EDUCATION * 





(in percentages) 
Education 
Some 12 9-11 8 Years No 
Subcommunity College Years Years or Less Information N 
I 23 12 38 23 4 (26) 
um 17 17 24 42 ae n (53) 
m 18 34 18 .23 3 (95) 
IV 18 22 24 33 3 (286) 
Vv 16 19 26 38 1 (133) 
VI 35 27 11 19 °. 8 26) 
VE 20 25 23 31 1 (74) 
VI t4 17 44 26 9 (23) 
Ix 16 8 18 55 3 (38) 
x ell 19 28 39 3 (36) 


* Male heads of households; non-responses omitted. 
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TABLE 3. MEMBERSHIP IN VOLUNTARY ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, Fammies Mosr VIBrreD, KINSHIP AND 
RESIDENTIAL PROXOOTY 











(in percentages) 
Sharesat Shares 
Least One No 
Family Mem- Mem- 

Visited Most Often bership berships Total 
Kin; lives within 1 mile 2 4 € 
Kin; lives farther than 

1mile 2 27 2s 
Not kin; lives within 

1 mile 11 28 3¢ 
Not kin; lives farther 
`- than 1 mile 4 22 26 

Total 19 81 100 





in these subcommunities as units, and the mest 


frequent non-familial visits are among fellow. 


members of a subcommunity. 

Community Comparisons, This method of 
delineating community structures makes pos- 
sible a variety of comparisons among different 
communities in terms of structural integration. 


Although such comparisons were not possible 
in the present study,® we suggest the following 
bases of comparison, to stimulate additional 
research. 


1. The number of subcommunities as a proportion 
of the total population. 

2.The proportion of subcommunities Jocated in 
outlying , neighborhoods, as opposed to the 
community center. 

3. The dekree of overlap among subcommunicies, 
using different proportions of common m2m~ 
bers as the criterion of overlap. For example, 
in very small communities practically all or- 
ganizations might share at least 25 per cent of 
their members with another organization. 

4. The extent to which orgarizations overlap with 
others outside their clusters. Perhaps one or- 
ganization, such as a women’s club, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, or the Red Cross, ‘s a 
“backbone” or “over-arching” organization, in 
the sense that it draws a sizable portion of 
members from every clister. How do such 
communities differ from others in commtnity 
decision-making? 

5.The proportion and location of sex-segregated 
subcommunities. In this community there were 
only two major sex-segregated groupings, both 
cen around the same church and con- 
taining between them nearly all of the secret 
lodges ___ lodges and clubs. 


8 9 Other st studies using the matrix method of sub- 
community delineation are Frank W. Young, “In- 
tegration and Urban dnfluerce: A Study of Two 
Canadian Fishing Villages Undergoing a Netural 
Experiment,” unpublished Ph.D., thesis, Cornell 
University, 1958; and D. E. W. Holden, “The 
Referent Function of Sorokir’s Typology of Group- 
cl unpublished Ph.D, thesis, Cornell University, 
1961. 
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6. The relative sizes of clusters, and the numbers 
of persons in each cluster by virtue of different 
numbers of memberships. 

7,The extent to which local organizations are 
branches of parent organizations outside the 
community. 


Although the present study is confined to 
“voluntary” organizations, any membership 
structure—-an industry, for instance—could be 
included in the matrix. Additional data on the 
component organizations and individuals make 
possible a variety of other comparisons, based 
on such measures ag the location of high- 
prestige organizations and of decision-makers, 
the correspondence between subcommunity 
memberships and informal relations, and dif- 
ferences between subcommumities in terms of 
members’ occupations, wealth, length of resi- 
dence, kinship, and ties outside the community. 
In short, the potentialities of this method for 
examining from a fresh viewpoint such matters 
as community leadership, decision-making, co- 
hesion, conflict, power, and inter-community 
communications are obvious. 


SOME E¥FECTS OF SUBCOMMUNITY 
MEMBERSHIP 


If the matrix technique does in fact yield 
sociologically meaningful units, membership 
should have perceptible social-psychological ef- 
fects. In particular, the proportions who report 
high cognitive and affective involvement with 
the wider community should vary with subcom- 
munity membership. 

Respondents were asked questions eliciting 
their community identification and how they 
felt in general about living there. While these 
indicators of integration into the community 
were also related to a number of individual 
attributes, including social class, responses were 
affected independently by the subcommunity 
to which individuals belonged. Table 4 shows 
the responses of subcommunity members to the 
question about the degree to which they felt 
part of the community. Subcommunities varied 
widely with respect to the proportion indicating 
strong attachment, (The number of memberships 
in a cluster is limited in this table to one, since 
the quantity of “social participation” is known 
to be correlated with indicators of community 
involvement.) 

Table 4 also gives the income distribution of 
each cluster. Within the middle income group, 
differences in identification between subcom- 
munities were still greater; lack of cases pre- 
cluded separate analysis.of the high- and low- 
income groups. 

Two other identification questions yielded 
similar results, Subcommunities were ranked 
with respect to the proportion of members 
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Taste 4. Suscomacuntry MEMBERSHIP py Decree to Watch RESPONDENT 
Fezrs Parr of COMMUNTIY * AND BY Income ** 
(in percentages) 
Degree to Which Feels 
Part of Community *** Income 
Sub- Very Pretty Not Under $1000- $3000 
community Much Much Much N $1000 3000 and Over N 
I 35 30 35 (23) 11 58 23 (26) 
I 50 33 17 (59) 13 51 32 (53) 
u 32 39 29 (123) 15 48 33 (95) 
IV 30 34 36 (186) 17 52 25 (286) 
y 26 31 43 (58) 25 44 22 (133) 
VI 60 28 12 (25) 11 42 39 (26) 
VoL 46 38 36 (47) 22 50 20 (74) 
Vor 31 36 33 (28) 13 65 13 (23) 
Ix 22 33 45 (43) 21 63 16 (38) 
x 22 42 36 (41) 22 53 19 (36) 


* Respondents of both sexes who have one and anly one membership tie to subcommunity. 
** Male heads of households; non-responses omitted. 


*** Question: “How much a part of 





čo you feel—would you say that you feel very 


much a part of the community, pretty much a part, or not at all a part?” 


giving the “strong” response to each question: 
(a) feels very much a part, (b) likes locality 
very much, and (c) identification is village- 
centered or centered on village plus hamlet. The 
rank correlations (Spearman’s Rho), for re- 
spondents with one membership, are: .96 be- 
tween feeling “very much a part” and “liking”; 
.95 between “liking” and identifying with the 
village or village and hamlet; and .94 between 
feeling part and identifying with village or vil- 
lage and hamlet.10 

Differences in spatial location do not account 
for these differences among subcommunities. 
Subcommunities I through IV are all based on 
village-centered organizations and the great 
majority of their members are village residents. 
Yet divergence among these members in feelings 
of community involvement is as large as it is 
among the hamlet residents. Nor do differences 
among the hamlets with respect to distance to 
the village, or orientation to other communities, 
account for the variations in their involvement. 

Why are higher proportions of persons inte- 
grated with the community in some subcom- 
munities than in others? Among the village- 
based subcommunities, differences with respect 
to income, education or occupation do not ap- 
pear to bear on this point. In another paper 4 


10 For the middle income respondents only, and 
omitting the very small subcommunities VII, IX, 
and X, the same rank correlations are .90, .93 and 
.96, respectively. “ s 

Ruth C. Young and Olaf F. Larson, “The 
Contribution of Voluntary Organizations to Com- 
munity Structure,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LXI (1965) pp. 178-186. 


we used a different analysis of these same organi- 
zations to classify community organizations in 
terms of prestige ratings, i.e., judgments as to 
which organizations in the community were 
most important, by organization leaders. The 
high-prestige organizations were . churches, a 
school-related organization, a youth group, a 
business organization, and homemaking groups. 
In contrast, middle-prestige organizations, 
mostly fraternal groups, were notably less often 
tied to outside regional or national oxganizations, 
and they were less oriented than the high- 
prestige organizations toward influencing the 
ccmmunity as a whole. They were not as old, 
ncr as stable in their leadership, yet they were 
less innovative with respect to introducing 
community changes. Unlike the high-prestige 
groups, they tended to have membership restric- 
tims and to emphasize social events for 
members as their mam activity; commu- 
nity-wide activities were largely restricted 
to occasional acts of charity. Most of these 
middle-prestige organizations were in clus- 
ters IH and IV, centering around Church C 
(one of five churches of the same denomination 
in the community). Participation in these clus- 
ters of organizations did not link the member to 
the community at large or, presumably, stimu- 
late or enhance community-wide integration. In 
fact, concern with membership restrictions and 
their own social life mfy have isolated* the 
participants from the community as a whole, 
counteracting the effect of membership in the 
several high-prestige organizations also in these 
clusters. While other clusters contained a few 
middie-prestige organizations, they were com- 
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posed principally of high-prestige organizations 
focused on general values and activities tha: 
tended to enhance community integration. 

We conclude, then, that to the extent that a 
cluster of organizations represents the com- 
munity as a whole and is oriented toward com- 
munity-wide services, activities, and values, 
participation increases community identificatior. 
In organizations that appeal to more narrow 
within-cluster interests and values, whether these 
pertain to a neighborhood or a village sut- 
community, increased participation will not have 
this effect, and may even alienate the partici- 
pators from the community as a whole. Table 5 
compares participants with one, two or more 
memberships in each of the larger clusters with 
respect to the extent to which they felt part 


Taste 5. Percentace or RESPONDENTS FEELING 
Past or COMMUNITY, BY NUMBER oF 
MEMBERSHIPS 


Per Cent Who Feel Very Much 
or Pretty Much Part of Community * 


Three or 


One Mem- Two Mem- More Mem- 


bership berships bership3 

Sub- in Sub- in Sub- in Sub- 
community community community community 

I 80 (51) 94 (15) w & 
m 66 (93) 82 (22) 100 (£) 
IV 57 (99) 62 (40) 79 (47) 
V e 59 (32) 55 (22) .. (4) 
VA : 79 (34) 58 (19) » (4) 
Xx 60 (20) 36 (11) ae (2) 


* Respondents of both sexes, 


of the community. In the village-based clusters, 
more memberships tend to increase identifica- 
tion, in cluster IV less than in cluster IT: in 
clusters V, VII, and IX, on the other hand, 
identification with the community as a whole 
decreases as members increase participation in 
the subcommunity. Incomplete though this evi- 
dence is, it suggests that not only do different 
subcommunities have different intrinsic effects 
on a member’s community identification, but 
increased participation accentuates these dif- 
ferences. 


IMPLICATIONS 


These preliminary, findings indicate that it 
is possible to delineate subcommunities and that 
they are natural groups with demonstrable ef- 
fects on their m&mbers, at least with respect 
to community attitudes. In addition, the pro- 
posed method permits comparisons across and 
within communities, with respect to the dif- 
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ferential structure and functioning of various 
social institutions, social change, and relations 
with external structures. Such problems as the 
organization of subcommunities into units ca- 
pable of concerted action, the division of labor 
among them, their relations outside the com- 
munity, their role in community leadership, 
and their differential prestige can now be put 
on a new basis. 

In contrast, studies following the framework 
used by Warner and his followers rank com- 
munity members on the basis of individual or 
family attributes, combining various indicators 
and dividing the population into more or less . 
arbitrary strata. A fundamental problem with 
this method is that it uses for delineation pur- 
poses many of the correlations that should be 
explained. The correlation between class and 
family attributes, for example, becomes a matter 
of interchangeable indicators. Further, visualiz- 
ing a community as a series of layers tends to 
overlook the organized groups in terms of which 
community members actually interact. Although 
we have not demonstrated here that religious, 
political, business or kin groups are the locus 
of community decision-making and innovative 
activity, this is certainly a plausible hypothesis, 
and one’s method of delineating community 
subgroups should systematically take these in- 
stitutions into account. 

Of course, the matrix approach is not in- 
consistent with the ultimate goals of class 
studies. After all, a social class is presumably 
a form of subcommunity influencing its mem- 
bers’ style of life. If place of work is added to 
the matrix, so that occupation contributes 
directly to subcommunity delineation, the matrix 


' then reflects much of what now indicates social 


class but places it in the context of functioning 
social organizations. Although the present data 
did not include place of work, there is no reason 
in principle for excluding it. 

Another important consideration is that while 
social and physical space are generally related, 
especially in rural communities, they are clearly 
distinct phenomena. In the present study, sub- 
communities within the same physical space— 
the village—were quite different in the degree 
of their identification with the village. And 
for larger cities and metropolitan areas, analyses 
of physical relations are even less useful. Over- 
lapping organizational membership occurs in 
large cities as well as in rural villages, and a 
similar matrix analysis could lead to the dis- 
covery of subcommunities occupying distinct 


` positions in social space, Study of such sub- 


communities would permit a more penetrating 
analysis of urban structure. Application of this 
method to large populations is limited only by 
the technical problems of handling large num- 
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bers of persons and organizations, and problems 
of this kind have already been solved, through 
` “the use of computers, for other types of matrix 
analysis. Matrix analysis of formal leadership 
has been done (e.g., by Skinner) withcut com- 
‘puters, and from the point of view of specific 
issues, sectors of the urban community may 
usefully be analyzed—political organizations, 
racial or religious groupings, or particular 
industrial sectors. 


MODERNIZATION AND COMMUNISM: 
A RE-TEST OF LIPSET’S HYPOTHESES 


Ropert M. MARSH 
Duke University 
Wurm L. PARSE 
Cornell University 


In The Appeals of Communism Almond clas- 
. sifies explanations of the growth of Communist 
parties in terms of economic factors, socal dis- 
organization, Communism as a substitute for 
traditional religion, personality, and the failure 
of alternative political institutions In this 
‘paper we shall deal primarily with the relation 
between economic development and Communist 
party strength, and secondarily with one aspect 
of the relation between failure of alternative 
‘political institutions and Communist party 
strength. In particular we shall consider the 
validity of Lipset’s hypotheses in Pclitical 
Man? 

Lipset’s major argument in the second ckapter 
of Political Man asserts a positive relaticn be- 
tween degree of modernization and political 
democracy.3 He also suggests that while de- 
mocracy increases with increasing moderniza- 
tion, Communism decreases. 


Tae instability of the democratic process in gen- 
eem aad tao als ook or he Communia m pat 

ticular . . . are closely related to national levels 
of economic development, including nations. lev- 
els of educational attainment.* 


The assumed stronger appeal of Comm-mist 


1 Gabriel Almond, The Appeals of Commusism, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1954, pp. 
183-185. 

2 Seymour M. Lipset, Political Man: The Social 
Bases of Politics, Garden City: Doubleday, 19£0. 

3 The relation between political democracy and 
modernization has been further substantiated in a 
study by Phillips Cutright, “National Political De- 
velopment: Measurement and Analysis,” American 
Sociological Review, 28 (1963), pp. 253-264. 

4 Lipset, op. cH. p. 129. See also pp. 55-57 and 
118-120 on the importance of increases in the Evel 
of education. 
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parties to the lower classes in the poorer nations 
is due to the fact that 


The lower classes of the less developed countries 
are poorer, more insecure, less educated, and 
relatively more underprivileged in terms of pos- 
session of status symbols than are the lower 
strata of the more well-to-do nations.5 $ 


Lipset’s evidence is that among the nations of 
Western Europe and North America, the na- 
tiong with the lowest per capita income in 1949 
tended to have Communist parties with the 
highest percentage of the vote in national elec- 
tions.® 

Lipset emphasizes that the main source of 
radicalism is not poverty fer se but rather the 
relative deprivation arising from large inequal- 
ities In income and status where the poor are 
aware of a better life. That is, at the lowest 
levels of modernization, the lower classes are 
less aware of alternatives and hence less apt to 
feel deprived. Therefore they are less attracted 
to the Communist party. According to this 
hypothesis, the Communist parties should be 
strongest in societies in the lower middle range 
of economic development, where relative dep- 
rivation is most acute. The form of the pre- 
dicted relationship is roughly what appears in 
Figure 1.7 

Lipset qualifies this hypothesis with reference 
to rapidity of industrialization, the size of non- 
Communist reform parties, and regional varia- 
tions. First, “Whenever industrialization oc- 
curred rapidly, introducing sharp discontinuities 
between the pre-industrial and industrial situa- 
tion, more rather than less extremist working- 
class movements emerged.” 8 The second quali- 
fication ig that the presence of a large 
non-Communist reform or leftist party during 
modernization, inhibits the growth of Commu- 
nist-party membership. Among the members it 
does gain, the working-class people who are 
ordinarily the core of any large Communist 
party, constitute a smaller percentage than in 
naticns where the Communist party is larger 


6 Ibid. Several writers have suggested that the 
primary appeal of Communism in some areas, es- 
pecially former colonial areas, is not to the im- 
poverished lower class, but to the nationalistic mid- 
dle class. See for example John H. Kautsky (ed.), 
Political Change in Underdeveloped Countries: 
Nationalism and Communism, New York: John 
Wiley, 1962. 

8 Lipset, op. cit., pp. 61-63. 

1 Ibid., pp. 63-67. But Lipset notes that the sifua- 
tion is changing rapidly since the majority of peo- 
ple in all natiohs are coming to be aware P of 
deprivation relative to outside alternatives. 

8 Ibid., pp. 68-71. For an elaboration of this 
thesis see William Kornhauser, The Politics of Mass 
Society, Glencoe, IL: The Free Press, 1959, Ch. 7. 
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than any other reform party.? Lipset suggests 
that this occurs because small extremist parties 
must “, . . present the fairly complex intellectual 
argument that in the long run they wil be 
strengthened by tendencies inherent in the so~ 
cial and economic system.” 1° The lower class, 
being intellectually unsophisticated, is not at- 
tracted by such an argument. 

Lipset qualifies his argument in a third way 
by pointing out that Communist parties differ in 
various regions of the world. In Asia and Sub- 
Saharan Africa adherents to leftist ideologies 
have been identified with nationalism and the 
struggle for independence and, in general, con- 
trol the government. The Communists coafront 
a style of government different from what they 
opposed in Europe. “In Asia the left wing is 
now in power during a period of population 
explosion and early industrialization . . But, 
as in the poorer areas of Europe, the Commu- 
nists, who capitalize on all these discontents, are 
currently a major party—the second larzest in 
most Asian states.” Latin America is more 
like Europe at an earlier date. Most Latin 
American countries became independent before 
the rise of industrialism and Marxist ideology. 
The Communists attempt to find support from 
the urban proletariat rather than from the peas- 
ants, who support them in some Asian countries, 

Taking these qualifications into considzration, 
we have attempted to re-test Lipset’s hypoth- 
eses, using a larger and more representative 
sample of societies, 


. METHOD 


For the dependent variable, Communist party 
strength, we had two measures: per cent of the 
totdl vote that went to the Communist party 
in national elections, and the estimated member- 
ship of the Communist party. Data were avail- 


§ Lipset, op. cit., pp. 122-126. 
20 Ibid., p. 123. 
11 Ibid., p. 94. 


able on one or both of these indicators and 
on two or more of the independent variables for 
126 societies, including some that are not in- 
dependent nations. Nations presently under a 
Communist government were excluded because 
voting and party membership figures are not 
comparable with those for other societies. 7 

The World Strength of the Communist Party 
Organizations 12 gives the percentage and ab- 
solute vote of the various parties in each coun- 
try in the last general election, the estimated 
Communist party membership, and the sources 
of party appeal in each country. The percentage 
of the national vote is a better measure than 
estimated membership, because membership lists 
are not meant for public distribution, and 
claimed membership must be reconciled with 
information from other sources. Where claimed 
membership differs from estimated membership, 
we have used the latter. Although we have no 
reason to assume that these estimates are uni- 
formly biased in one direction or another, they 
do introduce additional variance into the anal- 
yais. 

A more serious problem is that the member- 
ship per capita figure we have used understates 
the strength of parties in less modernized 
countries, where a smaller proportion of the 
total population is politically active. In a coun- 
try with low overall political participation a 
Communist party may obtain a large percent- 
age of the votes even though its membership 
per capita is very low. On the other hand, a 
party in a country with high overall political 
participation may obtain a much smaller per- 
centage of the votes though it is relatively high 
in membership per capita. For example, parties 
classified as Communist in India received 11.1 
per cent of the votes with a membership of 
35 per 100,000 total population, while in Aus- 


14 Office of Intelligence Research and 
US. Department of State, World Strength of the 
Communist Party Organizations, Intelligence Re- 
port No. 4489 R-1958, etc., published annually. 
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tria, parties classified as Communist had 706 
members per 100,000 total population but re- 
ceived only 3.7 per cent of the votes. An ideal 
measure would express Communist party mem- 
bership as a proportion of membership in all 
parties. Even then, however, it would be neces- 
sary to ascertain whether criteria for member- 
ship were similar for all parties. Per cent of 
total vote gets around these difficulties by 
measuring the relative strength of Communist 
voters. Voting represents a common level of 
activity for sympathizers with all parties. In 
addition, voting figures are publicly available 
and more reliable than membership estimates 
are. Unfortunately, voting figures are available 
for only 81 countries, and membership estimates 
for 120. Thus, we report correlations for mem- 
bership estimates along with those for per cent 
of votes, but readers should keep in mind the 
limitations of the former measure. 

To control for fluctuations among perticular 
elections, we averaged the per cent vote for 
the Communist party in the last election prior 

:to January, 1958, and the last election prior 
tc January, 1963, except where figures were 
available for only one of the two elections. 
In such cases we used the single figure. We have 
fallowed the World Sirength of the Communist 
Party Organizations in including Commu- 
nist front organizations in the per cent Com- 
munist party vote, so that although the Commu- 
nist party is illegal in Burma, Costa Rica, West 
Germany and Greece, the percentage of the 
vote gained by a front organization is attributed 
to the Communist party, Countries in which the 
Communist party has been declared illegal and 
no front organization reported have been ex- 
cluded from the correlations involving per cent 
vote, but all countries for which membership 
figures are available have been included in cor- 
relations involving membership per capita, re- 
gardless of the legality of the Communist party. 

We also computed correlation coefficients 
after removing all countries in which the Com- 
munist Party is illegal, This recomputation did 
not alter our conclusions. In some countries the 
Communist Party is legal, but different or ad- 
ditional parties are classified as Communist. 
Examples are the Left Socialists in Austria, the 
Peasants and Workers Party in India, the 
Labor-Farmer Party in Japan, and the Labor 
Alliance in Iceland. Exclusion of these parties 
from the computations reinforces our negative 
conclusions except when Iceland is excluded 
from the group that includes Europe, North 
America, Australia afd New Zealand. In this 
case correlations involving per cent Communist 
party vote increase; efor example, the correla- 
tion between vote and energy consumption in- 
creases from —.46 to —.54, This does not alter 
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our conclusions, since correlations within this 
group of nations are already higher than any 
other group. Removing Iceland also has little 
effect on correlations for the total world sample 
of countries. 


RESULTS 


To test the hypothesized inverse relation be- 
tween modernization and Communist Party 
strength we used five variables commonly con- 
sidered indicators of modernization. These are 
commercial energy consumption per capita,!3 
gross national product per capita, 14 per cent 
of adult population literate, per cent of 15-19 
years old in secondary school, and newspaper 
circulation per thousand.15 Since the relations 
between the five modermization measures and 
Communist party strength are relatively consist- 
ent, we used the relation between energy con- 
sumption per capita and per cent Communist 
vote to illustrate the general pattern. Figure 2 
shows this pattern in the form of a scattergram, 
which should be compared with the predicted 
relationship in Figure 1. 

Lipset predicts that in the least modernized 
societies the Communist party will gain little 
support, because the populace is relatively sat- 
isfied or apathetic. Figure 2 shows that in most 
of the nations at the very lowest levels of mod- 
ernization, the Communist vote is small or non- 
existent. 

In computing the correlations shown in Table 
1, we deleted all nations with enefgy consump- 
tion equal to or less than 80 kilograms of coal 
per capita or, where data on energy consump- 
tian were absent, nations with newspaper cir- 
culation per thousand inhabitants below ten per 
thousand. From the total of 126 countries this 
eliminates 44—-two from Latin America, two 
from the Middle East, eight from Asia, and 32 
from sub-Saharan Africa. In only one of these 
44 countries (Burma) was any Communist party 
vote reported, and only in four (Burma, Nepal, 
Pakistan, Sudan) was Communist party mem- 
bership greater than 1000. 

Contrary to Lipset’s prediction, Communist 
party strength is not inversely related to mod- 


13 This is the estimated consumption of all com- 
mercial sources of energy, expressed in terms of 
coal. United Nations, Statistical Yearbook, New 
York: United Nations Statistical Office, 1961. 

i£ Louis J. Walinsky, The Planning ond Execu- 
tior of Economic Develo » New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1963, appendix 2. United Nations, Year- 
book of National Account Statistics, New York: 
United Nations ‘Statistical Office, 1960. 

18 The last three measures are from United Na- 
tions, Compendium of Sccial Statistics: 1963, 
Statistical Papers, Series K, No. 2, New York: 
Untied Nations Statistical Office, 1963, 
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TABLE 1. INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG MEASURES of COMMUNIST Party STRENGTH, 
MODERNIZATION, AND OTHER INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 











(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
(1) Per cent Communist 
vote (42)* = 
(2) Communist Party 
membership per capita 55 (81) 
(3) Energy consumption 
per capita —.16 .02 (81) ie =A ; 
(4) GNP per capita .03 .05 -95 (13) e 
(5) Per cent of adults literate 20 17 3 073 (77) 
(6) Per cent of 15~-19-year-olds 
in secondary school 07 14 5S -66 73 (80) 
(7) Newspaper circulation 
per 1,000 population —.13 08 69 82 81 17 (82) .. 
(8) Income Inequality Index 0S —.1S —.45 4] 82 60  —.63 (37) 
(9) Per cent non-Communist $ 
left vote —.13 -—.01 —.0l .03 10 —,05 05  .23 = (48) 


* Numbers in main diagonal cells are the number of nations for which data were available. 


emization. The highest correlation between 
either measure of Communist party strength 
and any modernization index is .20 and that is 
in the wrong direction (see Table 1). Cautious 
readers may point out, however, that since 
World War IL most Communist parties in 
highly developed Western nations have lost 
members while those in Latin America and 
Asia have tended to gain members. But whether 
change in Communist party membership is 


measured in terms of absolute change, per cent ` 


change, or deviational change in membership 
per capita, the correlation with the indices of 
modernization is less than ~—.20. The relative 
inaccuracy of membership per capita, as a meas- 
ure of Communist party strength, may be re- 
ducing these correlations; to compensate for 
this we classified countries according to whether 
Communist party membership increased, did 
not change or decreased between 1952 and 1962, 
excluding countries in which the party is legally 
proscribed (Table 2). 

Nineteen countries with energy consumption 
between O and 79 kilograms, four with energy 
consumption between 80 and 399 kilograms, and 
five with energy consumption between 400 and 
1199, had no organized Communist party either 
in 1952 or in 1962. These countries were classi- 


fied as “no change” in Table 2. Among the 
other countries in this row, only one, at the 
highest level of energy consumption, was clas- 
sited as having a Communist party with mem- 
bezship larger than “negligible” in either 1952 
or 1962, Table 2 supports the hypothesis that 
at the lowest levels of modernization (energy 
consumption less than 80 kilograms) Commu- 
nist party strength does not increase, In the 
early stages of industrializetion—here esti- 
mated as energy consumption between 80 and 
399 kilograms of coal per capita—~Communist 
party strength did tend to increase, but in the 
range 400 to 1199 kilograms of coaf per capita, 
growth in membership was less likely to occur, 
and in the highest range, membership was most 
likely to decline. In short, Communist parties 
are most likely to gain at low, but not the low- 
est, levels of modernization, and most parties 
lose members at the highest level. This interpre- 
tation is also consistent with the distribution 
showa in Figure 2, in which parties at low levels 
of modernization sometimes, but not always, 
have a high per cent of the vote, while those 
at high levels of modernization do not have a 
high per cent of the vote—there are no cases 
in the upper right-hand corner of Figure 2. 


TABLE 2. CHANOE IN PARTY MEMBERSHIP BETWEEN 1952 AND 1962 AND ENERGY 
CONSUMPTION Per Caprra rt 1960 


`: e 


Estimated Consumption of Commercial Sources of Energy 


Expressed in Kilograms of Coal per Capita 
. 


‘Countries in which : 

Party Membership: Oto 79 80 to 399 400 to 1199 1200 or more Total 
Increased 1 6 4° 2 13 
Did Not Change 23 7 6 3 39 
Decreased 3 0 2 3 15 20 
Total 24 15 13 20 72 
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An alternative explanation of the increase in 
membership in countries where energy con- 
sumption is moderate, is that political partici- 
pation is increasing in general and that an in- 
crease in Communist party membership is not 
necessarily an increase relative to other parties. 
We have no adequate evidence on this. Of 
the five countries for which we have per cent 
Communist vote in the relevant election, the 


voting figure changes in the same direction as’ 


the membership figure in only two. Neverthe- 
less, it seems safe to conclude that at high 
levels of modernization, Communist party mem- 
bership tends to decrease over a ten-year period. 

The primary source of Communist strengtk is 
not a low level of economic development per 
se but, Lipset suggests, great inequality in in- 
come and status, combined with awareness of 
better conditions. The income inequality index 1° 
measures one aspect of this condition. In Table 
1, the correlation coefficients between the in- 
equality index and the Communist vote and 
Communist membership are only —.05 and 
—,15, respectively; and the relevant scatzer- 
grams indicate a random dispersion of cases. 
Using the ‘simple categorization according to 
change in Communist Party as above, we found 
that among the five countries highest on the 
inequality index, Communist Party membership 
increased in three and did not change in two. 
Among the ten lowest on the inequality index, 
party membership increased in three and lost 
in five countries. Other evidence also suggests 
that the income inequality index is not zon- 
sistently refated to Communist party strength: 
countries are randomly spread on the scazter- 
gram relating inequality to per cent vote. 
Among the Western nations within which some 
of the modernization indices are linearly re- 
lated to Communist party strength, income in- 
equality has no such relation. Our data, then, 
indicate that inequality of income may nct be 
the major factor accounting for the relation 
between modernization and Communist party 
strength. Of course, none of our data refer 
to lower-class awarentss that better living con- 
ditions are possible. 

The first of the three qualifications added by 
Lipset to his basic hypothesis is that rapfd in- 
dustrialization, which creates sharp discortinu- 
ities between the preindustrial and industrial 
situations, results in an increase in Communist 


16Simon Kuznets, Quantitative Aspects of the 
Economic Growth of Nations: VOI; Distribution 
of Income by Size,” Economic Development and 
Cultural Change, 11 (1963). This measure epplies 
primarily to the early 1950's but it should approxi- 
mately t the situation of these rations 
during the 1957-1962 period for which we have 
measures of Communist party strength. 
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Party strength. To examine this proposition, 
we used only societies changing from a preindus- 
trial to an industrial situation, i.e., only those 
with energy consumption below 1200 kilograms 
per capita in 1950 and in 1960. This eliminates 
most of the countries commonly considered 
industrialized: South Africa, Trinidad, Canada, 
the United States, Australia, New Zealand, and 
all of Europe except Greece, Italy, Portugal 
and Spain. Countries in which the Communist 
party is officially proscribed were also excluded, 
since parties in these countries are more likely 
to have lost members for reasons not directly 
related to speed of industrialization. 

We measured rate of industrialization by com- 
puting the amount of change relative to the 
average change in countries that begin at a 
certain level during the first period of measure- 
ment. More precisely, a country may be said to 
have a high rate of change if during the second 
period of measurement the value of the rele- 
vant variable, say energy consumption, is higher 
than predicted by the regression of energy con- 
sumption during the second period on energy 
consumption during the first period, For exam- 
ple, if the regression-predicted value for 1960 
is 180 kilograms, in a nation with a 1950 en- 
ergy-consumption level of 100, and the same 
nation actually has an energy consumption of 
200 kilograms in 1960, then its deviational 
score would be 20. Should its energy consump- 
tion level be 150 in 1960 its deviational score 
would be —30. Relative change in both energy 
consumption and party membership may be 
measured in this manner. The correlation be- 
tween these deviational changes is negligible 
(.08 for 23 countries), indicating no relation 
between rate of industrialization and change in 
party membership. Countries in which Commu- 
nist party membership increased are almost as 
likely to have a high positive deviation in en- 
ergy consumption as those whose parties stayed 
the same or decreased. 

The second qualification suggested by Lipset 
concerns an inverse relation between the strength 
of non-Communist reform or leftist parties and 
the strength of the Communist party. The 
World Sirength of the Communist Party Or- 
ganizations gives the per cent vote for parties 
labeled non-Communist left. For some coun- 
tries, (Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Latin 
America, Turkey, Tunisia, India, Ceylon, Japan, 
and sub-Saharan Africa) parties are classified 
along a political spectrum from Communist 
through non-Communist left, Center, and Con- 
servative, but the source gives no explicit cri- 
teria by which parties were assigned to these 
categories and warns tĦat the classification is 
only approximate. Parties classified as non- 
Communist left include the Socialist parties of 
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France, India and Japan; the Labor parties of 
the United Kingdom and the Netherlands, the 
Social Democratic parties of Italy and Ger- 
many; the Democratic Union of Cyprus; the 
Institutional Revolutionary Party of Mexico; 
the People’s National Movement in Trinidad; 
and the Sri Lanka Freedom Party of Ceylon. 
For a few Latin American countries a party was 
placed between two categories, and in these 
cases we assigned the party to the “right” 
category. Thus, in Chile the Socialist Party and 
the National Vanguard of the People are classi- 
fied as non-Communist left parties. 

This measure of non-Communist left strength 
is not correlated with Communist Party strength 
(see Table 1). An alternate hypothesis is that 
the low correlation is produced by cultural 
variation in the definition of parties. When, 
for example, the U.S.—where political parties 
shun the label Socialist or Labor—is excluded 
from correlations involving Western countries, 
the correlation between non-Communist left 
vote and Communist vote is —.55. Thus, Lip- 
set’s hypothesis may hold for this group of 
nations, which share a relatively uniform defini- 
tion of the political spectrum. As far as the 
rest of the world is concerned, Lipset’s original 
hypothesis must be questioned. 

Lipset’s third qualification is that there are 
regional variations in the operation of Com- 
munist parties. To evaluate this possibility, we 
divided our 126 societies into four subsets: (1) 
Europe, Canada, United States, Australia and 
New Zealand (22 societies); (2) Latin Ameri- 
can including the Caribbean (30); (3) Middle 
East, North Africa, and Asia (30); and (4) 
sub-Saharan Africa (39). The correlation co- 
efficients for the first three groups are presented 
in Table 3, In no sub-Saharan African country 
did a Communist party receive votes prior to 
1962 and in only three countries was there a 
Communist party known to be of any size. 
Since most of these countries consume less 
energy than 80 kilograms of coal per capita, 
the absence of a strong Communist Party might 
be considered support for Lipset’s hypothesis. 
In eny case, Sub-Saharan Africa does not ap- 
pear in Table 3, since it is impossible to inter- 
pret correlations when almost all cases have a 
value of zero. 

Within Group 3 only six countries have held 
elections in which legal Communist parties or 
Communist front organizations participated. 
The percentages of total vote received by four 
of the legal (Ceylon, India, Israel and Japan) 
and one of the front parties (Burma) are repre- 
sented in Figure 2. The sixth country, Tunisia, 
was very low on energy consumption as well 
as on party vote. Because the per cent of vote 
figures are available for so few countries, cor- 
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relations with this measure do not appear for 
Group 3 countries in Table 3. 

With a few exceptions the linear correlation 
coefficients within groups were either no higher 
than those for the total sample of countries or, 
if they were higher, they proved to be the re- 
sult of one or two extremely deviant cases. In 
Group 1 the relatively high correlation coef- 
cients between Communist party vote and en- 
ergy consumption, gross national product, liter- 
acy, and newspaper circulation (Table 3) drop, 
when the extreme case of Italy is removed, to 
—.38, —.35, —.26 and .07, respectively. From 


Figure 2 one might infer that removing the. ` 


U.S. and Greece from Group 1 correlations 
would increase the correlations between mod- 
ernization and Communist party strength. Such 
is not the case: removal of the U.S. does not 
affect the correlations and the removal of 
Greece reduces them even more. On the other 
hand the, U.S. figures do affect the relation 
between non-Communist left vote and Com- 
munist party strength in Group 1 nations. In 
the U.S. both the non-Communist left vote 
and the Communist vote are low, whereas in 
the other nations of Group 1, the correlation be- 
tween the non-Communist left vote and the 
Communist party vote is negative, and moder- 
ately strong. The U.S. increases this correlation 
from —.35 to —.55, and it increases the cor- 
relation between Communist party membership 
and non-Communist left vote from —.21 to 
~—-.35, for Group 1 nations. 

Almost all of the higher correlations in the 
Latin American group are in the opposite direc- 
tion from that predicted by Lipset,’ and when 
Chile and Venezuela are removed and the 
correlation coefficients recomputed, they all fall 
below .30. The only sizable correlation in Group 
2 which is in the predicted direction is between 
newspaper circulation and per cent Communist 
vote. This correlation is created by the two 
extreme cases of Martinique and Guadeloupe, 
and when these are removed the correlation 
disappears. This is also true of the correlation 
between energy consumption and per cent 
Communist vote. The one sizable correlation 
within Group 3, between Communist party 
membership per capita and income inequality, 
is also in the opposite direction from that pre- 
dicted. 

Though no single variable is highly corre- 
lated with our measures of Communist party 
strength, perhaps all of them jointly predict 
Communist party strengthe Among the 21 cqun- 
tries for which data are available on energy 
consumption per capita, per cent non-Com- 
munist left vote, and the income inequality in- 
dex, the correlation is .34 between Communist 
party vote and energy consumption per capita 
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and per cent non-Communist left vote. The 
addition of the income imequality index does 
not affect the size of the correlation. The cor- 
relation between Communist party membership 
per capita and energy consumption per capita, 
per cent non-Communist left vote, and the 
income inequality index is .26. Among these 21 
countries the relation between party member- 
ship and income inequality is opposite from that 
predicted by Lipset, i.e., as inequality increases 
the per cent Communist party membership per 
capita decreases. 

The inefficacy of the income inequality index 
led to our computing multiple correlation co- 
efficients without it. For 41 countries, complete 
data on energy consumption per capita, non- 
Communist left vote, and the two measures of 
Commumist party strength are available. Among 
these countries, the correlation is .14 between 
per cent Communist party vote and energy con- 
sumption and non-Communist left vote, and 
.00 between Communist party membership and 
energy consumption and non-Communist left 
vote. Even together, then, these variables have 
little effect on Communist party strength. 

In Group 1 (Europe, North America and 
Australia) the data also allow computation of 
multiple correlations. Again, the addition of the 
inequality index had little effect on the size of 
the correlation. For 20 cases, the multiple cor- 
relation of energy consumption per capita and 
per cent non-Communist left vote with per 
cent Communist party vote is —.75; the mul- 
tiple correlation of energy consumption per 
cepita and per cent non-Communist left vote 
with Communist party membership per capita 
is —.60. But again, removing the extreme cases 
of Italy and the U.S. from the multiple corre- 
lation reduces the correlation with per cent 
Communist vote to —.59 and the correlation 
with membership per capita to —.32.17 


1 The correlations we found for Western nations 
are lower than those reported by William Korn- 
hauser for the same area in The Politics of Mass 
Society, op. cit., pp. 143, 150, 160, Apparently this 
is because Kornhauser’s data are for the early 
1950’s while ours are for the late 1950’s and early 
1950’s; because Kornhauser used 15 or 16 nations 
while we used as many as 22 (our data do produce 
larger correlation coefficients for Kornhauser’s 16 
nations); and because Kornhauser used the Spear- 
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CONCLUSION 


Lipset hypothesized that Communist party 
strength is greatest in societies at an early stage 
cf modernization and declines as higher levels 
cf modernization are attained. A major reason 
for this, he argued, was that both objective in- 
equalities and the subjective awareness of rela- 
tive deprivation were greatest in the early stages 
of modernization. Lipset noted that a number of 
other variables might qualify the relationship; 
chief among these were the rapidity of industri- 
alization, the size of non-Communist left or re- 
form parties, and regional variations. 

Lipset’s analysis of Western nations implies 
a linear relation between level of modernization 
and Communist strength, and that a low level of 
modernization is a sufficient condition of Com- 
xunist strength. But our more systematic test of 
Lipset’s hypotheses with a more representative 
sample of nations shows that level of moderni- 
zation is not a sufficient condition for Com- 
munism. Our linear correlation coefficients are 
very low, which suggests that level of moderni- 
zation may be only a necessary condition, having 
little independent effect. 

Assuming that level of modernization per se 
is a necessary condition of Communist strength, 
the other variables said by Lipset to qualify or 
specify this relationship do not have this role 
in our analysis, Income inequality as the mech- 
anism relating level of modernization to Com- 
munist strength is not important in our data; 
nor is rapidity of modernization related to Com- 
munist party strength. Finally, while the size 
of the non-Communist left vote ‘is inversely 
related to Communist strength in Europe, as 
Lipset stated, this pattern does not appear in 
ozher parts of the world. 

Although Lipset has posed a very important 
problem in political sociology, the relation he 
hypothesized between level of modernization 
and political democracy has thus far received 
more systematic attention than that between 
modernization and Communist party strength. 
We hope that this paper, will encourage more re- 
search into the latter problem. 


man rank-order correlation coeficient while we 
used the Pearson product-moment coefficient, 
which imposes greater penaltfes for widely deviant 
cases. 
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MATHEMATICS FOR SOCIOLOGISTS? 
To the Editor: 

Hanan Selvin raises a critical question in his 
letter to the Review (April, 1965, pp. 264-265) 
—should mathematical training be a stancard 
requirement for a Ph.D. in sociology? I agree 
that the new computers are of revolutionary 
importance and that many more sociologists 
should receive much more training in mathe- 
matics, Sociology departments in large uni- 
versities should include professors able to teach 
mathematics (hopefully, professors who know 
sociology and are interested in bridging the two 
disciplines); more departments on small cam- 
puses might specialize in mathematical soziol- 
ogy; and we might have more summer institutes 
to provide mathematical training for those who 
graduated in a less mathematical age, But 
before mathematics is universally required, the 
following considerations demand attention. 

Mathematical skills are needed in diferent 
degrees by different kinds of sociologists. The 
following ranking may well be contested, -but 
changing the order of the rumgs on the ladder 
does not invalidate my main point—that there 
is a ladder. Mathematical skil's, and the ability 
to interact with a computer, are most impoztant 
for researchers working with quantitative data. 
Using mathematics effectively for sociology, 
however, requires a high level of creativity in 
mathematics. Hence, the major trend may be 
toward collaboration between mathematically 
trained sociologists and others not initicted in 
this art. 

Researchers who work mainly with cuskia- 
tive data can benefit from mathematica! train- 
ing, but it is much less important for them. 
Mathematical training may impart rigorcusness, 
but this can be done without “figures.” 1 If 
rigor is what is wanted, required courses in 
logic, not mathematics,? should be the care of 
a revised curriculum. 

1 Allen H. Barton and Bo Anderson ilustrate this 
point in, “Change in an Organizational System: 
Formalization of a Qualitative Study,” in Amitai 
Etzioni (ed.), Complex Organisstions: A Sociologi- 
cal Reader, New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Win- 
ston, 1961. 

2 The argument that studying mathematics makes 
one more rigorous is also disreputable psychologi- 
cally, as is the analogous notion that studyirg classi- 
cal is useful because it improves one’s 
mind. See Bernard Berelson and Gray A. Steiner, 
Human Behavior: An Inventory of Scienti3e Find- 
ings, New York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, 1964, 
pp. 161-162. 
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For theory builders in sociology, mathematics 
offers, so far, much promise but little real 
profit. Mathematics can claim credit for only 
a few significant gains in theory. One day, per- 
haps, all good sociological theory will be con- 
structed in terms of models, but our present 
ability to forecast the future development of 
theory is very limited. We need a little more 
evidence in hand before we can, in good con- 
science, tell a student who wishes to specialize 
in theory that he cannot do so without mathe- 
matical literacy. 

The degree to which theory in other social 
science disciplines has benefited from mathe- 
matics should not be a question of personal 
judgment; it should be systematically studied. 
The Social Science Research Council, for ex- 
ample, could implement an evaluation study. 
Until such evidence is available, I can add 
only my impressions. To imply, as Selvin seems 
to, that surveys would be more competent and 
less sterile if survey practitioners were better 
trained in mathematics is probably accurate, 
but half a dozen other correctives are more ur- 
gently needed. They might, for example, learn 
more—qualitatively—-about the field to be sur- 
veyed. 

Nor can we rule out, at this stage, the pos- 
sibility that the mathematical approach to 
sociological theory will do more damage than 
the resulting gains justify. Since this is surely 
a controversial point, let me offer two illus- 
trations to support my statement. The mathe- 
matical work of Lewis Richardson is considered 
outstanding. To put it very briefly, he sought 
to discover whether an increase in armaments 
increases or decreases national security. As 
armaments cannot be totaled, he used, instead, 
sums spent on arms. As security cannot be 
neatly quantified, he used the number of casu- 
alties in the wars that followed periods of 
arming. Thus, rather than answer the question 
he set out to answer—one of vital importance— 
he discovered how much it costs to kill a 
soldier! 

This abandonment of meaning is not acciden- 
tal. Mathematical training differs from training 
in logic in that it encourages the trainee to 
work with models that require figures. (This 
statement represents an eppirical observation, 
not a logical necessity.) When such data are not 
available, the mathematical model builder tends 
to tailor the sociological reality to the kind of 
data his model consumes. We may learn to 
overcome this shortcoming, but we had better 
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know more about the remedy before we ask 
everybody to study mathematics. 

The following is an example of the non- 
structural approach: 


Thus, if in each of, say, one hundred countries 
there were at work three mutually independent 
stress-producing processes—such as agrarian re- 
volt, industrial unrest, and forelgn military con- 
flict—and if each of these processes should tend 
to become acute, or to reach a peak about once 
every ten years, then the chances would be better 
than even that these three peaks would coincide, 
and the “rip-tide” effect would shake or even 
overthrow the government in at least one of 
these countries within the next ten years. 


The statement, rather typically, does not take 


into account numerous differences among coun- 


tries in these three processes, and it ignores the 
fact that they are not independent of each other. 
It makes an artificial assumption (that the 
processes will “peak” every ten years); and 
—as the final outcome—it makes the same pre- 
diction for all countries. Ranking them on the 
basis of untutored intuition, one would predict 
more accurately and offer a more interesting 
general statement than that somewhere, every 
ten years, an upset will take place. 

Finally, for many sociologists, mathematical 
literacy, which Selvin so modestly describes as 
mastery of another language, is of even less 
importance than it is for researchers or theory 
builders. These are social analysts, such ag so- 
cial commentators or journalists, practitioners 
in many applied fields, and predominantly 
teachers in the liberal arts tradition of sociology. 
One might argue that all sociologists should 
become literate in mathematics so they can 
consume the products of mathematically trained 
sociologists, but the implied assumption seems 
questionable. Does one really have to be able 
to check each step to find out whether the out- 
come is useful, meaningful? And, could anyone 
who has become only “literate” in mathematics 
check the reasoning of a new, mathematically- 
based contribution? A year’s exposure to mathe- 
matics may be no more helpful than two years 
of studying German is in reading Weber. 

Now, if all that were needed to be a non- 
mathematical specialist in sociology were a 
command of ordinary English, we might rea- 
sonably request every student to study some 
mathematics, But, the qualitative specializa- 
tions suffer from undertraining as it is, and 
the pressure is on to produce more Ph.D’s with 
fewer years of training. We cannot avoid ask- 


3 Karl W. Deutsch; The Nerves of Government, 
New York: Free Press, 1963, p. 8. i 

4For a discussion of the training needed, see 
Amitai Etzioni, “Social Analysis as a Sociological 
Vocation,” American Journal of Sociology, 70 
(1965), pp. 613-622. 
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ing whether it is more important, for the kinds 
of sociolcgists listed above, to learn more about 
historical methods, anthropological methods, 
another spoken language (in many departments 
mathematics can be used to replace a language 
requirement), or to gain literacy in mathe- 
matics? 

This brings us to the question of the cost of 
acquiring a basic mathematical training, which 
Selvin suggests is low. This is another question 
that could and should be settled empirically. 
Lacking the requisite information, however, I 
offer the following propositions. I suggest (a) 
that students differ considerably in their ability 
to absorb mathematics (including analytic geom- 
etry and calculus); (b) that they see them- 
selves as sharply differentiated on this dimen- _ 
sion; (c) that the more talented (who tend to 
see themselves as better qualified) are in great 
Cemand by the natural sciences and the more 
mathematical social sciences, while the less tal- 
ented are more likely to go into humanities and 
the less mathematical social sciences; and (d) 
that not only is the demand for mathematically 
oriented students in the natural sciences rising 
more rapidly than the supply, but the means 
available there for fellowships, facilities, and 
future income to offer students exceed those 
in sociology. Hence we are unable to compete 
effectively for mathematically oriented students, 
but because we can offer rewards higher than 
those available in the humanities, our ability to 
recruit the less mathematically skilled students 
is relatively good. F 

In short, increasing our statistics and mathe- 
matics requirements forces us to compete where 
our position is weakest, Of course, if sociology 
required a mathematical orientation we would 
have to take our chances in the marketplace of 
talent, but so long as only some areas in sociol- 
ogy require such training, it is not desirable to 
reduce recruitment to other branches of sociol- 
ogy by making mathematics a universal re- 
quirement, 

Among the many reasons why our discipline 
does not draw high-calfbre undergraduates © are 
the existing methods, and above all, statistics re- 
quirements. Often poorly taught, rarely geared 
to sociology, frequently frightening to students 
with low mathematical aptitude, such courses 
seem to screen out some of the potentially best 
students. Rather than enlarge the methods re- 
quirements, we should consider making more 
—~though not all—of them optional. That is, 
one form of graduate training could include a 
rich mathematical and statistical program, and 
another, only the minimym of such training 


5 See Elbridge Sibley’s discussion of the “Calibre 
of Students” in his The Education of Sociologists 
in the United States, New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1963, pp. 23-25. 
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required to “consume” the products of any 
sociologist and to avoid in qualitative work the 
mistakes due to lack of training in the logic of 
sociological inquiry. Training in other subjects 
(see above) will usefully absorb the time and 
energy freed from quantitative training. 

If mathematics were an effective and inex- 
pensive tool, capable of turning out theories of 
superior explanatory power and research mark- 
edly more valuable than we have now, surely no 
one would need to campaign for mathematics; 
we would all be knocking on the doors of mathe- 
matics teachers with one plea—teach us. We 
would hardly need to force it on Ph.D. cendi- 
dates, which is what making it a requirement im- 
plies. Meanwhile, we are well advised tc xeep 
an open mind about the possibility that one day 
mathematics will be needed for most sociologi- 
cal work, to collect systematic information on 
its contributions to our own and other social 
science disciplines, and to do our best to provide 
mathematical training for those who wart it. 

Amarar ETZICNI 

Columbia University 


ON BRINGING MEN BACK IN 
To the Editor: > 


George Homans’ presidential address, '‘Bring- 

ing Men Back In,” (Review, December, 1964) 
leaves one wondering about the extent to which 
psychological *propositions—that is, propositions 
about the béhavior of men—can provide a suf- 
ficient explanation of the occurrence of a social 
event or change at a given time and place. For 
social events or changes that have already oc- 
curred this question may only involve the aes- 
thetics of “explanation.” For social events or 
changes we wish to prevent or bring about 
(usually through appropriately trained “change- 
agents”), however the question of the kinds of 
knowledge needed to do this is a highly practical 
one. As has been said many times, tkere is 
nothing more practical than a good theory. The 
question is whether a theory consisting cnly of 
the available propositions about the behavior 
of men is as adequate as one that alsc takes 
into account available sociological, ezcnomic, 
or other non gsychological propositions. 

Consider, for instance, Homans’ presentation 
of Smelser’s explanation of technical innovation 
in cotton manufacturing in 18th-century Great 
Britain. Certainly the psychological prepositions 
presented do not constitute a sufficient theoret- 
ical basis for bringing about industrial cevelop- 
ment in an underdeveloped area! According to 
Homans’ presentation of Smelser’s explanation, 
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the high demand for cotton textiles and the 
low productivity of labor led men concerned 
with cotton manufacturing to perceive the de- 
velopment of lJabor-saving machinery as re- 
warding, and the existing technology made this 
development possible. But kow high must be 
the demand for cotton textiles, how low the 
productivity of labor, and what must be the 
existing state of technology before the develop- 
ment of labor-saving machinery will be suf- 
ficiently rewarding? Under what circumstances 
will this be accurately perceived by men con- 
cerned with cotton manufacturing? Are there 
any other factors (eg., social norms) whose 
presence or absence is necessary for, or will in- 
crease the probability of, technical innovation 
in cotton manufacturing? 

- Of course, the very reasonable position out- 
lined by Harold Fallding (Review, February, 
1963), that a theory is functional if it is con- 
cerned with the products of operating systems 
that meet human needs, makes it crucial for 
the functional theorist to “bring men back in” 
at the point of deciding what his theory is to 
be about. 

BERTHOLD BRENNER 
U.S. Public Health Service 


SOVIET SOCIOLOGY 
To the Editor: 


In connection with the interesting comments 
on Soviet Sociology by Allen Kassof and Tal- 
cott Parsons (Review, February 1965, pp. 114- 
125), it is unfortunate that neither author seems 
fully cognizant of the translation journal Soviet 
Sociology, published by International Arts and 
Sciences Press, White Plains, N.Y. Parsons gives 
the name of the publisher as though it were that 
of the journal, while Kassof cites several articles 
that have appeared in the journal, but only by 
their Russian titles, without indicating that they 
have been translated. 

The translated versions of the articles cited 
by Kassof are as follows: G. M. Andreeva, 
“Bourgeois Empirical Sociology Seeks a Way 
Out of Its Crisis,” Soviet Sociology, 2 (1963) 
#1, pp. 61-67; G. V. Osipov, “Certain Charac- 
teristics and Features of Bourgeois Sociology in 
the 20th Century,” ibid, 1 (1962-1963) #3, 
pp. 48-56; N. V. Novikov, ‘Modern American 
Capitalism and Parsons’ Theory of Social Ac- 
tion,” ibid., 2 (1963) #2, pp. 54-64; F. V. 
Konstantinov, “Sociology and Policy” (Kassof’s 
translation, “Sociology and Politics,” is not 
entirely accurate), sbid., 21963) #2. 

Soviet Sociology attempts to present a cross- 
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section of the work done in the Soviet Union 
by sociologists working in their own field as well 
as samples of work in peripheral fields, such as 
demography and religion. 
STEPHEN P, DUNN 
Editor, Soviet Sociology 
Institute of International Studies 
University of California, Berkeley 


DELINQUENCY AND BROKEN HOMES 
To the Editor: 


Richard Quinney introduces several errors 
into his review of my book Delinguent Conduct 
end Broken Homes (Review, June, 1965). He 
believes that I assumed that “boys from broken 
homes commit a larger proportion of less serious 
affenses” and that I should have made this as- 
sumption explicit. Actually the book states the 
lrypothesis on page 28 that if broken homes 
are less effective in social control than are un- 
broken homes, there should be more such of- 
fenses in them. 

Quinney further claims that analysis of the 
selective factors in police and court contact 
were omitted. The book, in fact, carefully docu- 
ments the surprising absence of any differential 
in treatment by police between boys from 
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broken and unbroken homes (see pp. 83-85). 
Analysis of selectivity in court contact was 
indeed omitted since, as explained on pp. 49-54, 
cases were drawn entirely from a single court 
—the Juvenile Court of Mercer County, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Quinney expresses concern over the omission 
of “the dynamic aspects of family relations.” 
Much of this study deals with aspects of family 
relations to which most sociologists would at- 
tribute dynamic qualities, vis, effect of parents’ 
death, divorce, desertion, mental and physical 
disability, economic insufficiency, type of super- 
vision of children, religious conflicts, mobility 
and other variables (see pp. 63-92). 

RICHARD S. STERNE 

University of Miami 


ERRATA 


In the title of the selected papers of Howard 
W. Odum as reviewed in the Review (June, 
1965, pp. 451—452), the word “Religion” should 
be changed to read “Region.” 

In the analysis of Volume 29 of the Review 
(see Review, June, 1965, p. 422), “Iowa State 
University” should be changed to read “The 
University of Iowa.” 
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The Morality of Law. By Lon L. Futter, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1964. viii, 202. 
$5.00. 

In the literature of jurisprudence, the sub- 
ject of “law and morals” refers mainly to the 
appropriateness of Jaw for the regulation of 
affronts to the mores, especially where there 
are no victims. The Morakty of Law, by 
Professor Lon L, Fuller of Harvard Law School, 
takes a quite different tack, being an essay on 
the nature of legality and its relation to moral 
aspiration. 

Fuller’s basic concern is to show that a legal 
order is not a brute datum of social power but 
a mode of decision-making guided by distinc- 
tive standards and ideals. In developing this 
view he argues as a sociologist, for to him the 
ideals of legality are rooted in the requirements 
of a type of order. They are not imposed 
from the outside to meet 3tandards derived 
from alien premises. Thus Fuller is aware of 
the fundamental distinction between conven- 
tional moralism on the one hand and, on the 
other, sociological sensitivity to latent values 
in personality and group life. 

“Law is the enterprise of subjecting human 
conduct to the governance of rules.” This defini- 
tion of law “is remarkably congenial to the 
sociological ‘perspective. Law thus understood 
is not uniquely associated with the state. Rather, 
it is endemic in all institutions that rely for 
social control on formal authority and rule- 
making. That legal experience occurs in the 
“private” associations of religious, educational, 
or industrial life is a postulate of legal sociology, 
a precondition of much signiicant inquiry. This 
does not mean that law loses its distinctive 
character or becomes equivalent to social con- 
trol. “The governance f rules” is short-hand 
for a system of order that contains specialized 
mechanisms for certifying rules zs authoritative 
and for safeguarding rule-making and rule- 
applying from the intrusion of other forms of 
direction or control. 

To see law as an “enterprise” is sociolagically 
significant for two reasons. First, this view calls 
attention to the fact thgt the legal order is more 
than & set of principles and norms. It is a kind 
of activity carried on by living mep in living in- 
stitutions, subject to all the external pressures 
and constraints, and all the inner sources or re- 
calcitrance, that frustrate ideal ends, Second, to 
present law as a way of accomplishing some- 
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thing is to stress the variable nature of that 
achievement. Legality is not something given 
by definition. It is not its own warrant. Rather, 
a developed legal order is the product of con- 
tinuing effort and posits values that are always 
incompletely fulfilled. In this perspective we 
can speak of more or less legality, meaning 
nothing more obscure than that some systems 
of rules are less arbitrary than others. A major 
topic in legal sociology is (or should be) the 
study of conditions that reduce or exacerbate 
the arbitrary element in making or applying 
rules. For example, studies of police discretion 
locate systematic sources of arbitrary decision 
in the handling of juveniles; “treatment” is 
seen as a cover for unsupervised control; the 
low visibility of decisions in administrative 
agencies tends to encourage arbitrary action. 

This emphasis on legality as a purposive 
enterprise points to two meanings of the phrase 
“normative system.” One is simply “a set of 
related norms.” The Jaw can be so viewed, at 
least in part. But some groups, institutions, and 
activities are normative in a stronger sense: 
they can be understood as committed to gen- 
eral ideals; and the latter offer principles of 
criticism for assessing specific norms as well 
as conduct. Science as a distinctive enterprise 
has this character, invoking ideals of logical 
order, verifiability, and accuracy. Constitutional 
democracy and university education are also 
normative systems in this sense. As vehicles for 
the realization of human values they embody 
ideals varyingly fulfilled. The aim of inquiry 
is to specify those ideals and consider the con- 
ditions that subvert or sustain them. 

In Fuller’s theory of law, the two meanings 
of “normative” converge. Law does indeed have 
to do with norms and their relations. But norms 
that are law-ful partake of a special excellence. 
They are elevated and constrained by meta- 
norms that spell out the conditions to be met 
if arbitrary decision-making is to be minimized. 
In an engaging and illuminating chapter on 
“The Morality that Makes Law Possible” 
Fuller sets out eight such conditions: law 
should be general rather than ad hoc; promul- 
gated and open, not secret; mainly prospective; 
understandable; realistic, in the sense of re- 
quiring only what can be pérformed; sufficiently 
constant through time to provide adequate 
guides to action; and effective as a guide to 
official conduct. 

Fuller sees the legal craftsman as one who 
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attempts to make the legal order a progressively 
more effective instrument for the achievement 
of a central purpose—the governing of conduct 
by rules. This view makes a great deal of sense, 
but it has some important limitations. It is at 
best a partial theory of what actually goes on 
in legal work. Certainly a continuing preoc- 
cupation of the lawyer qua jurist is to enhance 
the integrity of the system and its procedures; 
but legal craftsmanship must also be concerned 
with bending a received tradition to emergent 
social needs, exploiting the resources of law for 
practical ends. When the tension between these 
commitments is faced, jurisprudence comes alive, 
There is a difference between a theory of law- 
in-practice and a model of an ideal legal order, 
however firmly based the latter may be on 
empirical analysis of means and consequences. 

The morality of law, in Fuller’s view, is 
fundamentally procedural. It is a morality of 
good practice, of means rather than ends. But 
why should this particular kind of purposive 
activity be classed as a morality? And what 
is the relation of this “inner morality” of law 
to the “external morality” of substantive justice 
in business, education, politics or family life? 
Fuller has been challenged on both counts, 
notably by H. L. A. Hart. Although any pur- 
posive activity may generate a primitive mo- 
tality, in that practical achievement requires 
acherence to standards, it does seem wrong 
to base the morality of law on that ground. 
It would be better to recognize explicitly that 
law as a mode of ordering, quite apart from 
substantive content, necessarily impinges upon 
persons and is, for them, both threat and op- 
portunity. The morality of law stems from 
this special connection between the principles 
of rule-making and the fate of persons. Good 
law restraing arbitrary power and makes its 
own contribution to human well-being. Of course 
it cannot have this effect without due subordina- 
tion to the norms of craftsmanship. But it is 
the combination of the values at stake and the 
requirements fulfilled that gives law its inherent 
moral significance. This is recognized by Fuller 
when he points out, for example, that “every 
departure from the principles of the law’s 
inner morality is an affront to man’s dignity 
as a responsible agent.” 

Fuller argues that the law’s inner morality, its 
integrity as a set of meaningful rules, is “neutral 
over a wide range of ethical issues.” Good law 
may serve bad policy. On the other hand, he 
strongly denies Hart's contention that legality 
“is unfortunately compatible with very great 
iniquity.” While agreeing that legality is to 
some extent ethically neutral, Fuller stresses the 
limits of that neutrality and the positive con- 
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tribution legality can make to the attainment of 
substantive justice. Here a more explicitly prob- 
ebilistic form of statement, and an empiricist 
impulse, would be helpful. It is not that legality 
and substantive justice must coincide, especially 
in specific cases. Rather, there are good grounds 
for believing that, for the most part, iniquitous 
regimes will subvert legality and, on the other 
hand, commitment to fair procedure and rule- 
making will be associated with such values as 
respect for others, self-restraint, and concern 
for reasoned justification. The relation between 
the two realms of internal and external morality 
should be part of a program of inquiry, in- 
cluding appeal to experience. We should not 
cry to settle their connection on analytical 
grounds alone. 

I warmly commend this book to all who par- 
ticipate in the current renewal of work in legal 
sociology. In addition, any sociologist who is 
interested in the nature of norms or in the 
place of ideals in social practice will find much 
refreshment in it. 

Pap SELZNICK 

University of California, Berkeley 


Main Currents in Sociological Thought: I - 
Montesquieu/Comte/Morx/Tocqueville/ The 
Sociologists and the Revolution of 1848. By 
RayMonpd ARON. Translated by RICHARD 
Howarp and Herren Weaver. New York 
and London: Basic Books 1965, 272pp. $4.95. 


This translation of the first part of Raymond 
Aron’s famous course of lectures*at the Sor- 
bonne on the major schools in the history of 
scciology is most welcome. The lucid elegance 
of his thought and style and his ability to come 
ta grips with the essential aspects of a thinker 
without being distracted by irrelevant detail 
ccmbine to make this a most valuable contri- 
betion. 

Aron presents the leading ideas rather than 
the total work of the writers under considera- 
ticn. The approach is kased on a close critical 
reading of the texts; secondary interpretions are 
disregarded for the most part and the usual 
scholarly apparatus is omitted. This is, then, a 
more or less verbatim rendering of the Sorbonne 
lectures. Very few sociologists would dare to 
undertake such an enterprise, and fewer still 
could make it so impressive an achievement. 

Though he has been deeply influenced by Max 
Weber, Aron has never accepted the idea of a 
vahue-neutral social science. He is a sociologue 
engagé and his political sympathies and anti- 
pathies clearly influence hfs assessments. His 
heroes are Motesquieu and Tocqueville, whom 
he sees as undogmatic social thinkers who were 
essentially liberal in outlook, preoccupied with 
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the institutionalization of pluralistic potifics, 
and though aware of the influence of the 
social infrastructure, concerned with stressing 
the autonomy of the political order. In contrast 
Comte emerges here as something of a villain 
though Aron tries to be scrupulously feir to 
him. He is seen as the fountainhead of the 
organizational vision that informs much present- 
day technocratic thought. Comte and his szkool, 
Aron avers, underplayed political as. well as 
economic elements in favor of a kird of 
imperialism of the social. Hence his iliberal 
disdain for political mechanisms and his dis- 
regard for representative political institutions. 

Aron’s discussion of Marx is ambivalert. He 
admires Marx but would also be much happier 
were there not so many Marxists around. His 
critical analysis of many, though by no m2ans 
all, strands in Marx’s thought is among the very 
best I know, But at the same time he cannot 
hide his contempt for the dogmatic and vul- 
garized Marxism, the “catechist version,” which 
“has been most successful, not in classrooms, 
but on the great stage of world history.” Had 
Marxism not become a “state doctrine” and a 
frozen dogma, one feels, Aron would have been 
less savage in his efforts to show the failure of 
Marx’s vision and its inaprlicability to the 
political and social realities of the 20th century. 

Throughout the book Aron makes it clear 
that he is opposed to all sociological theories 
that are overly deterministic and unwilling to 
recognize contingent factors in human history. 
Aron, the cémmitted liberal, detests closed 
systems and*denies the capacity of any socio- 
logical scheme, to foretell the future. He shares 
Tocqueville’s conviction, so elcquently expressed 
in the last sentence of Democracy in America: 
“The nations of our time cannot prevent the 
conditions of men from becoming equal, but it 
depends upon themselves whether the principle 
of equality is to lead them to servitude or free- 
dom, to knowledge or barbarism, to prosperity 
or to wretchedness.”’ 

The translation is excellent. 

Lewis A, Coser 
Brandeis University 


Tenure and Mobility: Studies tn the Social 
History of the Mediaeval English Vilicge. By 
J. Amprose” Rarris, Tororto: Pontifical In- 
stitute of Mediaeval Studies, 1964. 309 pp. 
$6.50, paper. i 
This is the second of two studies by Raftis, 

based on the many survivirg records o? the 

manors of Ramsey ‘Abbey, a wealthy Benedic- 
tine monastery of east-central England, far the 
13th through the 15th centuries. An earlier 

study, The Estates of Ramsey Abbey 1957), 
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was based largely on the manorial account rolls 
and dealt for the most part with the more 
narrowly economic changes in the administra- 
tion of the manors. The present study is based 
on the court rolls, the records of the manorial 
courts. 

A manorial court did not have a mere police 
jurisdiction, Meeting under the presidency of 
the lord’s steward, its judgments reached by a 
jury applying the custom of the manor, it de- 
cided a wide range of cases and set up a variety 
of administrative arrangements. It dealt, for in- 
stance, with tenure, conveyance, and inherit- 
ance (here largely the descent of land to one 
son), supervised the actions of the manorial 
officials (notably the reeve), lay down the rules 
for openfield agriculture (the byelawsa), and 
tried to control the movement of peasants to 
and from the manor. 

The picture of social change over three cen- 
turies that these records present upon analy- 
sis is, very roughly, the following. In the 13th 
century, a relatively high population and ris- 
ing prices made profitable to the abbey a direct 
exploitation of its estates with the help of 
customary labor services. Land was scarce; 
tenants were not tempted to abandon their 
holdings; the abbey’s control over them was 
correspondingly great. In the 14th century, and 
especially after the Black Death, a much 
smaller population and improved opportunities 
for industrial employment changed the situa- 
tion entirely. Prices declined, or at least ceased 
to rise; direct exploitation became far less 
profitable; the abbey put increasing amounts of 
its Jand out at money rents, thus shifting the 
risks of the price-trend to the tenant, but the 
rate of return declined. For land was now plenti- 
ful and men could leave their lord’s estates to 
seek better bargains for land elsewhere, and 
whatever his legal rights were (in theory the 
villeins were bound to the soil), he could in 
practice do little to stop them. His control over 
them declined markedly, and the manorial 
courts, which had once regulated every aspect 
of village life, became little more than registries 
of deeds. Where is there any sign, here, of a 
“traditional economy?” We see people and or- 
ganizations, like the abbey, pursuing their in- 
terests under changing conditions just as ra- 
tionally as they do today. 

The Black Death was the best thing that 
ever happened to the English peasantry—those 
who survived it. In freedom of choice and 
standard of living, the peasants lived better in 
the 15th century than they did again until the 
end of the 19th. 

What is the importance’ for sociologists of 
studies like Raftis’? English, and indeed west- 
ern European, records surviving from the mid- 
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dle ages are incomparably richer than those 
from any other contemporary civilization. We 
know more about a hundred 13th-century Eng- 
lish villages than we shall ever know about a 
single Chinese one. Accordingly, if we really 
want to understand actual, long-term social 
changes, and not just write theories of social 
change in general, we shall have to depend on 
the careful scholarship of works like the present 
one. 

Raftis has done his work with diligence, 
clarity, and intelligence. His concentration on 
the documents coming from a single monastery 
has allowed him to escape the problems of geo- 
graphical variation and bring out instead the 
main social trends over time. His two books 
together constitute a most important contribu- 
tion to our understanding of mediaeval English 
society. 

Raftis prints the Latin of many of the en- 
tries from the court rolls that he uses in his 
discussion. And this allows me the very great 
pleasure of pointing out two minor mistakes 
in translation made by this Catholic scholar, 
who ought to be a better mediaeval Latinist 
than I. “Pine trees” on p. 73 should be “hedges” 
(sapibus) and “fen” on p. 107 should be “hay” 
(fenum). The fact that the clerks did not always 
spell Latin correctly should not prevent us from 
understanding what they meant. 

'  Grorce C. Homans 

Harvard University 


Sociology and History: Theory and Research. 
Edited by WERNER J. ‘CAHNMAN and ALVIN 
Bosxorr, New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1964, xix, 596 pp. $9.95. 


The publication of a book on sociology and 
history is a reflection of the growing interest in 
history among American sociologists. There 
has long been talk about the relation of soci- 
ology to history, but little indication of serious 
sociological work of an historical character. 
Cahnman and Boskoff are to be commended for 
their effort to get beyond talk by producing 
a book revealing what sociologists working on 
problems relating to the past have actually 
done. After an introduction by the editors, there 
follow seven essays related to an evaluation of 
theories and then 33 essays representative of 
recent research, broken up into five sections: 
Feudalism and Power in Various Societies; 
Empire, Nationality and Religion; Enterprise, 
Labor and Social Ghange; Political Behavior 
and Social Structure; and the Arts, Literature 
and Science. Two essays of a general character 
by the editors make up the conclusion. 

The book should gerve a useful purpose in 
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demonstrating the value of sociclogical-histor- 
ical investigation. All the various essays, taken 
together, represent a wealth of scholarship. 
Here are examples of the work of Marc Bloch, 
Sigmund Diamond, Robert A. Nisbet, Florian 
Znaniecki, Reinbard Bendix, Rudolf Heberle, 
Wilbert E. Moore, Ernest Manheim, to mention 
only some of the essays’ distinguished authors. 

Yet in terms of its title, the book scarcely 
makes sense. Sociology and History: Theory 
and Research suggests that the field of sociology 
and histary contains a distinctive body of 
theory and a distinctive body of research. 
But no body of theory exists that can be 
described as sociology and history and no body 
of research falls within a field of investigation of 
this name. The absence of a body of theory is 
made aburdantly evident by the editors’ effort to 
bring together in Part I seven essays under the 
heading “Evaluation of Theories.” Here, in- 
evitably, is a discussion of “theories of history,” 
but the primary concern of these essays is 
social change. It may be possible to develop a 
theory of social change, or a body of theory, 
but the result can only be to make it as such 
a field of sociological investigation. Very real 
difficulties were apparent in the Etzionis’ effort 
to put together a volume of essays on social 
change, but these were nothing compared with 
those that faced Cahnman and Boskoff. Many of 
the essays in the present volume could have been 
included in the Etzioni volume—Social Values 
and Social Change in Ceylon” or “The Demo- 
graphic Transition in the Netherlands,” for 
example, and as well, Boskoff’s essay on “Recent 
Theories of Social Change.” The Etzionis were 
working within a framework of theory—how- 
ever imperfect—but Cahnman and Boskoff had 
no such framework. 

The result, in Part II, was the bringing to- 
gether of essays having to do with almost every 
conceivable variety of sociological investigation. 
Ranging in subject matter from “Kinship and 
Political Power in First-Century Rome” to 
“Historical Differentiation and Succession of 
Land Uses in Boston,” these 33 essays cover 
very nearly the whole world—China, Japan, 
Russia, West Africa, London, the Netherlands, 
New Orleans, French Canada—and a time span 
extending back at least to the first century. 
They are intended to represertt “recent re- 
search.” But recent research on what? “A 
Tentative Classification for American Voting 
Behavior” could have Ween included in æ book 
on political sociology; “Chinese Class Structure 
and Its Ideolfgy,” in one on social class. Indeed, 
probobly not one of these essays could not 
appropriately have been included in a book on 
some special field of sociology. They are brought 
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together here only because they are conczrned 
with some problem related to the past. 

Cahnman and Boskoff undertook a dificult, 
indeed almost impossible task, and it is not 
likely to be repeated. We have a distance to go 
yet before history assumes its proper place 
within the fold of sociology. All sociologists 
should be historians to the extent that the 
problems they deal with are historically based. 
When they become such, there will be no need 
for books on sociology and history. 

S. D. CLARK 
University of Toronto 


An African Bourgeoisie. By Leo Kurer, New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1965. 
452 pp. $12.50. ($2.95, paper) 

In his newest work, Leo Kuper impressively 
demonstrates that triviality need not be the fate 
of contemporary sociology. In An African Bour- 
geoisie, he treats a significant social issue with 
impeccable scholarship. The object of his in- 
quiry is the nature of an emerging African 
middle class in South Africa. 

Despite the extreme repressiveness of the 
white regime—and, indeed, partly because the 
policy of apartheid requires African profession- 
als and civil servants to staff the “native” re- 
serves—South Africa has produced a new rlass 
of people possessing a few more privileges and 
a bit more wealth than the African proleteriat. 
This group has naturally assumed leadership in 
the nation’s simmering revolt and its decisions 
will largely govern the revolt’s direction. 

Realizing the significance of this new bour- 
geoisie, Kuper spent several years interviewing 
traders, doctors, intellectuals and clerks in 
Durban, an ethnically diverse metropolis in 
South Africa. This book reports the resul:s of 
his investigations in meticulous (and, at tmes, 
too lengthy) detail. 


Some of Kuper’s conclusions are predictable: . 


middle-class Africans universally resent the hu- 
miliations they endure;* tribal, monetary, and 
religious differences divide them; their churches 
function in the classical fashion to narcotize 
the effects of white brutality; and they have 
yet to reach agreement as to the political meth- 
ods offering the best hope of changing their 
condition. ° 

Yet Kuper exposes other aspects of the situas 
tion that will surprise even those who are well 
acquainted with South®Africa. Traders ia the 
Bantu sections, for example, are amassing suf- 
ficient capital to cause envy and’ fear among 
Afrikaner capitalists. Women, in this tradition- 
ally male-dominated society, are increasingly 
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taking the leadership in spontaneous demonstra- 
tions. And the relatively tolerant Englishmen, 
regarded as hypocrites by the Africans, arouse 
even more hostility than do the fanatic Afri- 
kaners 


Kuper analyzes the clever techniques the 
whites use to preserve their supremacy, particu- 
larly their attempts to inflate the symbolic im- 
portance of chiefs while simultaneously depriv- 
ing them of real power. (The South African 
government even dispatches “ambassadors” .to 
the tribal areas.) He examines, too, the methods 
Africans use to gain their freedom. At the mo- 
ment, the great debate among Africans centers 
on whether a “multi-racial” society is desirable. 
In an apparently increasing isolation, Chief 
Luthuli still pleads for tolerance of the white 
community and for the eventual establishment 
of a polity that would assure freedom for all. 
His civilized voice, however, may soon be 
drewned out by the demands of younger men 
for a black South Africa. 

Kuper’s discussion of the techniques of social 
chenge is perhaps the most enlightening, and 
sobering, section of the book. Non-violence has 
not worked in South Africa, primarily because 
the whites do not share the Africans’ moral 
values and therefore remain impervious to their 
petitions. The usual instruments of mass vio- 
lence, however, have proved equally feeble. 
The police have developed techniques for han- 
dling violent eruptions, and “move and count- 
ermove are highly predictable, following a few 
set patterns.” As a result, secret groups of 
Africans are now experimenting with sabotage 
as a way of ending white domination, “The 
creative use of new forms of conflict within 
South Africa,” Kuper observes, “might gain for 
the African a surprise victory. As it is, the in- 
stitutional structure of South African society 
appears strong enough to contain the conven- 
ticnalized forms of racial conflict.” Kuper holds 
out a cautious hope that violence can be 
avoided; he concludes that “racial civil war 
may in fact devour South Africa, but I ques- 
ticn its inevitability.” 

An African Bourgeoisie is an outstanding 
documentation of the impact of repression in 
Scuth Africa. But the book is worth more than 
that, for Kuper also shows how an uneven 
distribution of power can deprive relations 
among men of reason and morality. With his 
concern for freedom and his careful scholar- 
ship, Kuper demonstrates the best qualities of 
modern social science. 

Warm McCord 

Rice University 
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Trapped: Families and ` Schisophrenia. By 
Liovp.H. Rocter-and Avcusr B. HoLirGs- 
HEAD. New York: John: Wiley and Sons, 198: 
xiii, 436 pp. $8.95, 


"This is-a report. of a field: study of 40 be 


poverished “Puerto Rican. families, living jn 
slums or public ‘housing i in San Juan, 20 of which 
include spouses whom psychiatric evaluation has 
designated as either mentally healthy or merely 
neurotic, the other 20 with at least one spouse 
. designated as schizophrenic. A wide variety 
of data were’ gathered, some specifically for 
psychiatric evaluation, including opinions about 
health and the availability of medical services, 
family history, social and geographical mobility, 
family activities, conceptions of mental illness, 
attitudes toward spiritualism, and the personal 
problems met within the course of a year. 
The “sick” families were drawn from individuals 
who sought help from or were referred to 
psychiatric services within a given year, and 
who, upon a home visit, proved to be schizo- 
phrenic, between 20 and 39 years of age, living 
in the same household as the spouse, of low 
socioeconomic status, and a “new case” to 
psychiatric agencies. The “well” families were 
drawn by carrying out a household survey in 
residential areas contiguous to the sick families 
and randomly sampling the pool of those who 
matched the sick families, save for their mental 
health. 

Several chapters describe the childhood ex- 
periences of the 80 spouses who were the focus 
of the study, seeking in part to determine 
whether there were any differences in such ex- 
perience between schizophrenics and non-schizo- 
phrenics. Every aspect of childhood examined, 
with the one exception of frequent nightmares, 
proved to have no statistically significant relation 
to mental health. From the age of 15 to marriage, 
statistically significant relationships were more 
common, but still without much of a clear pat- 
tern. Both sick and well had essentially similar 
histories of employment, migration, physical ill- 
ness, and sexual and courtship experience, though 
accidents were more frequent among the sick, 
and schizophrenic men were more likely to have 
been legally rather than consensually married. At 
a certain point after marriage, however, the 
mentally ill were far more likely to have experi- 
enced physical illness or accidents. 

The remainder of the book is concerned with 
the problems and consequences of mental il- 
ness. There is an excellent chapter on the 
character of the soolal label, loco, and the con- 
sequences of the stigmatization its application 
occasions, and another on the way native spirit- 
ualism functions to substitute a more palatable 
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tive consequences. Relying largely on case his- 
tories, the authors also discuss spouses’ expecta- 
tions of marriage, the families’ economic plight, 
sexual conflicts, patterns of authority in sick 
and well families, the role of extended kin in 
giving help in times of trouble and, finally, 
parents’ attitudes toward their children. 

- The raw content is the strength of the book. 


‘It presents some very good, sometimes vivid 


data on the life of the poor in San Juan. And, 
while the sample is small, it was drawn and 
studied with care. However, reading it leaves 
one full, but still hungry. The findings are es- 
sentially negative—little relation being found 
between schizophrenia and most childhood and 
later experiences. Most of the positive findings 
have to do with the social concomitants and 
consequences of schizophrenia, etiology remain- 
ing quite obscure. But the authors are not in- 
clined to think very hard about this. It is true 
that at the very end of the book they suggest 
that schizophrenia among the poor may be re- 
active rather than developmental, resulting from 
overwhelming environmental situations such as 
loss of job, physical illness, death in the family, 
and spiralling into subsequent deterioration as 
inability to cope reinforces itself and the role 
of loco is assigned by others. But these conclu- 
sions are mostly put as a summary of the raw 
findings, without discussion of similar or con- 
tradictory findings by others, relevant theories 
af schizophrenia and alternative interpretations 
of their own data. In short, the book lacks the 
imaginative and incisive elaboration that makes 
conclusions persuasive to the reader. 

What we are left with, then, is a book well 
worth reading for its excellent description of the 
lives of some impoverished families in Puerto 
Rico. Anything more than that the reader must: 
himself provide by thinking about the data. 

Error FREDSON 

New York University 


The Mental Patient Comes Home. By Howarp 
E. Freeman and Ozzre G. Suwmons. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1963. ae 
309 pp. $7.95. 


This is a report of a study based on oo 
prior investigations of ex-mentab patients from 
institutions located in the Boston metropolitan 
area. Results from these earlier studies sug- 
gested to the authors *that the “toleragce of 
deviance” hypothesis warranted further investi- 
gation in ewiaining differences in the fate of 
these patients after leaving the mental hospital 
and returning to their families, The numerous 
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publications on various findings of the two’ 
studies are briefly reviewed in the first portion 
of this book as historical background. 

The present study was enlarged to incluce 


female as well as male ex-patients, and key. 


family members of the patients were iñter- 
viewed twice after the patient’s release from the 
mental hospital, the second interview being 
held a year after release if the patient were st:ll 
out. Family members of 649 ex-mental patients 
were interviewed in the first wave and 610 in 
the second. The sample of patients wa3 re- 
stricted to white persons aged 20 to 60, netive- 
born, not .physically handicapped, with non- 
organic mental disorders, except addictions, wao 
were released during the period January-June; 
1959, to their families residing in six counties 
of the Boston metropolitan area, from one of 
the nine state and three Veterans Administration 
mental hospitals serving that area. Interviews 
were usually conducted by psychiatric social 
workers in the home, with a standardized intar- 
view schedule, and lasted an average of some- 
what less than two hours. 

The major hypothesis of tolerance of devi- 
ance, as construed by these investigators, was 
tested in terms of the ex-patient’s post-hospital 
milieu, including the structural traits of his 
family and personality, cultural, and attitudinal 
aspects of key family members. As the authors 
state: “In the development of our notions of 
differential tolerance of deviance and of post- 
hospital outcomes for the mental patient, we 
contended that the individuel characteriszicg of 
the patient, both social and psychiatric, are of 
minor significance in determining his fate. 
Rather, we’ saw the patient as essentially a 
‘pawn’ whose success or failure and post- 
hospital performance were a consequence of the 
interpersonal milieu of his post-hospital setting.” 

-The major portion of this volume is a labor- 
iously detailed, historical narration of the au- 
thors’ thinking, data manipulation, reacticns and 
later reworking of the data, through the ertire 
study. The major oytcome was negative with 
respect to the “tolerance of deviance” hypothe- 
. sis as an explanation of the success o? s3me 
ex-mental patients in remaining in the com- 
‘munity’ and the failure of others. Their pre- 
dictions related to the post-hospital perform- 
ance level of ex-patients were supported more 
strongly than those related io success in staying 
out of the hospital. As a consequence of this 
partial support, the authors propose a mcdifi- 
cation of their original hypotheses and suggest 
future research on the sociolegy of che ex- 
mental patient in the community. 

The authors’ modesty and forthrightness in 
candidly appraising their findings and facing up 
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; hypothesis i is ‘certainly. commendable. But I have 
. lingering ‘doubts.about many facets of the re- 
Search, including measurements, theoretical i in- . 
: terpretations, ‘and the frequent occasions of 
‘serendipity. Despite the plethora: of scales, in- . 
-dexes, ‘and measurements tised;.no direct test of 


the hypothesis, ‘of tolerance of deviance was ’ 
conducted, - as’ Freeman and. Simmons admit. 
Dichotomizing the responses to some of’ the 
scales, such ag the Anomia and F-scales,, might 
have obscured some of the results, But I am 
more concerned about the investigators’ refusal 
to regard as a type of deviant behavior the 
return of such psychiatric symptoms as bizarre 
behavior. Perhaps this was why they were 
“surprised” that recurrence of psychiatric symp- 
toms led to more returns to the mental hospital 
than “tolerance of deviance” in role perform- 
ance, 

Style may be a matter of personal taste, but 
I found the mode of presentation often redun- 
dant and excessively preoccupied with minute 
mechanical details of data manipulation. The 
authors’ simplifications of complex social-psy- 
chiatric factors and concepts are perhaps mis- 
leading, and many rather opinionated state- 
na lack dòcumentation or supporting ration- 
ale 

These criticisms, however, should not de- 
tract from the importance of this volume in 
contemporary social psychiatry. The fate of 
today’s mental-hospital population, both inside 
and outside the institution, needs intensive 
study, as much if not more from the socio- 
logical perspective as from the psychiatric. 
Freeman and Simmons chose a significant socio- 
logical topic and explored it with enormous 
energy and resourcefulness. Their efforts, despite 
the generally negative outcome, will spare future 
investigators the same false leads and failures, 
and their imaginative and resourceful attempts 
to salvage their project provide many provoca- 
tive and worthwhile hypotheses to stimulate new 
ventures in social-psychiatric research. 

E. GARTLY Jaco 
University of Minnesota 


Blue-Collar Marriage. By Mra Komarovsky. 
` New York: Random House, 1964, 395 pages, 
$5.95, 


Not since Earl Koos’ Families in Trouble 
was published some 20 years ago have we had as 
comprehensive a study of working-class families 
as this one. Komarovslyy and her students in- 
terviewed a small group of working-class fam- 
lies, solid citizens active in the labor force who 
function pretty much unaided by existing social 
programs. The interviews averaged approxi- 
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' mately-šix hours each and provide a wealth of 
` material on almost every significant aspect of 
married life. 
One should disregard the tables and percent- 
` ages, -because of the small sample size and the 
way in. which the sample was drawn, and accept 
the study as a series of intensive case studies. 
The book’s strongest point is Komarevsky’s 
penetrating theoretical analysis of thes2 case 
study materials. Other researchers must tease 
out hypotheses for systematic empirical testing, 
but she has done the necessary synthesis and 
analysis, In addition to the traditional espects 
of married life, such as the learning of ccnjugal 
roles, sex relations, barriers in communization, 
and sources of marital happiness, she also dis- 
cusses competently power relations within the 
family, as well as extended family networks 
and their positive and negative functions for 
the specific nuclear unit under study. 
Komarovsky examines many familiar generali- 
zations about family behavior—which are based 
largely on studies of middle-class families—and, 
on the basis of her own findings, establishes the 
veracity of some propositions and suggests that 
others need to be discarded. For example, -n-law 
problems have long been identified as pre- 
dominantly women’s problems; during -ourt- 
ship, the prospective daughter-in-law see3 less 
of her future in-laws than her future husband 
sees of her parents. In spite of the expec-ation 
that women, as the “social managers” of the 
family, would be more extensively involved 
with in-laws, thus initial lack of contact should 
produce greater intergenerational conflict. Yet 
Komarovsky finds that less educated hus>ands 
experience in-law problems as frequently as do 
their wives. The source of the problem may be 
in the capacity to articulate and relate to cthers 
rather than in relative frequency of contact. 
Assuring secrets between spouses is related to 
the solidarity and cohesion of the mar-iage, 
especially among the middle-class families 
studied by Waller and Hill and others. The 
argument is that persons who reveal marital 
dissatisfactions to outsiders weaken the soli- 
darity of the marriage. But Komarovsky finds 
that many of her blue-collar marrlages are 
not damaged when one partner communizates 
problems to outsiders. In fact, women ir her 
study find emotional support in confidant2 re- 
lationships with friends and relatives, which may 
actually make the marriage more palazable 
when such support is not forthcoming From 
the husband. è 
Marital disenchantment in these blue-collar 
families did not necessarily occur as the marriage 
“aged,” contrary to a’ commonly held supposi- 
tion. Quite possibly, less educated and less. oc- 
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cupationally established families experience this 
disenchantment very early in the marriage and 
maintain the same level of disenchantment 
throughout the marriage. Similarly, Komarovaky 
does not find that class differences between the 
spouses necessarily lead to unfavorable marital 
adjustment, The social context of the given 
marriage has to be taken into account. In one 
case, a man who married “down” found that 
because his wife was brought up in a patri- 
archal tradition, he received many more priv- 
ileges than he had learned to expect. She served 
him well and consequently made a very satisfac- 
tory wife. On the other hand, had he married 
someone of his own class background, she might 
have been dissatisfied with his semi-skilled job 
and nagged him to improve his position. 

Sociologists have been prone to generalize 
about working-class family life, but Komarovsky 
does not state with any certainty whether, for 
example, job or family claims the major emo- 
tional commitment of working-class men, or 
whether they lack ambition or wish to improve 
their class status, or whether they spend more 
of their leisure time in watching television or 
in church and other community. activities. Do 
blue-collar wives seek to escape from the dull 
necessities of everyday home-making by ob- 
taining gainful employment outside the home? 
Komarovsky found that people vary extensively 
within the working class on all of these ques- 
tions. Some women find a good deal of satisfac- 
tion in work outside the home, while others 
prefer domesticity. Some men concentrate more 
of their energies after work on their families, 
while others carry on a pattem of outside 
voluntary and club activities. While a study 
cutting across many classes might reveal class 
differences in these patterns, Komarovsky’s data 
on blue-collar marriages suggest that wide varia- 
tions occur within each class. 

This is an excellent sourcebook for developing 
hypotheses to be tested with larger samples, 
It is the work of a thoughtful sociologist. Koma- 
rovsky has brought together bits and pieces of 
previous empirical studies and tested these 
propositions with her own data. Although the 
study is not as, rigorous as one might like, she 
has done a very competent job of synthesis and 
integration. Her book is a credit to the field. 

MARVIN B., SUSSMAN 

Western Reserve University 


The Policeman in the Community. By MICHAEL 
BANTON. New York: Basic Books, 1965. xiv, 
276 pp. $5.50. 


“If the policeman is too much involved in 
community affairs and loyalties, he lacks the 
impartiality required of an authority figure. If, 
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on the other hand, he is detached too muck from 
the community, he no longer has the under- 
standing of people’s feelings which he needs if 
he is to exercise his discretion effectively” (>. 
188). This historic dilemma provides the analyt- 
ical orientation for Banton’s far-ranging ard 
insightful addition to the rapidly expanding 
literature on police organizations and function- 


Having spent four weeks and two weeks, re- 
spectively, with the police in two Southern cities 
of 500,000 and 200,000 and presumably a cou- 
ple of weeks or so in an Eastern city of 60,0C0, 
Banton has compared the nature of. policing 
there with that in a Scottish city of 170,030 
about which he has considerably more daze. His 
method is “anthropological.” His focus is an the 
manner in which the police present themselves 
to the public and the nature of the public 
response. 

In a brief and sometimes thin first chapter 
entitled “Social Control,” Banton attacks both 
the method and conclusions of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Police (1962) in its appraisal 
of public-police relations in Great Britain. Al- 
though overly zealous in his condemnation, 
he raises the vital issue of the appropriatenzss 
of public opinion surveys for measuring azti- 
tudes in areas where the vast majority of 
respondents have had little or no experience. 
He suggests that the opinions of the police are 
far more meaningful because all police have 
experienced interaction with the public whereas 
only a tiny proportion of the public have been 
similarly involved. This is a thoughtful distinc- 
tion, but it does disregard a host of vicarious 
and symbolit experiences of the public. Also, 
regardless of how superficial and tenuous the 
public’s attitudes toward the police, they are 
the attitudes carried into encounters with the 
police, and they provide at least one basis of 
public expression and policy formation. 

True to his conviction that one must know of 
day-to-day police operations to understand po- 
lice relations with the community, Barton has 
included two chapters of detailed time-mo-ion 
studies of the American and Scottish pclice 
departments, with interspersed interpretative 
responses. The primary utility of these chapters 
is their illustration of the routineness of police 
work and its occasional and casual interaction 
with the public. 

Banton’s best contributions, however, are 
made į in his chapters on “The Control of In- 
terpersonal Relations,” “The Segregation of the 
Police Officer’s Role in Britain,3 and “The So- 
cial Definition of “the Police Officer’s Role.” 
the first of these chapters he perceptively an- 
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alyzes such consequences of police alienation- 
from segments of the population as corruption, ` ' 
violence, and differential police action with 
respect to race and social class. Not in opposi- 
tion to Westley, LaFave, Goldstein, and others, ° 
Benton concludes that the policed population 
and its demands on police organization are _ 
more diverse in America than Great Britain, a 
condition that demands differential police re- 
sponse and allows police abuses. 

Banton points out that American concern 
atout the non-responsiveness of the police to the 
public interest is really an indication of the 
greater social integration of the police in 
America than in Britain. British officers, mem- 
bers of the “establishment,” seemingly forfeit 
social integration for this membership with all 
its respect and aloofness, Local police officers in 
the United States apparently have less difficulty 
separating their public and private roles, An 
American police officer is employed by a munic- 
ipality to perform a job that has more simi- 
liarities than dissimilarities from many other 
public service jobs. Banton’s interpretations 
may not apply as accurately to larger and more 
professional departments. 

One major source of disappointment is that 
the author omits specific analysis of the rela- 
tions between the police and other social con- 
trol agencies in the community. His opening 
sentence, “A cardinal principie for the under- 
scanding of police organization and activity is 
taat the police are only one among many agen- 
cies of social control” (p. 1), is not honored 
systematically in the following pages, But the 
community within which policemen perform 
includes more-or-less formal organizations that 
also have social control functions. The rela- 
tion of the police to the courts, social welfare 
department, schools, prosecuting attorneys, etc. 
i3 highly significant as Goldman, Cumming, 
LaFave and others have demonstrated. 

But what Banton has written is thoughtful 
and is to be highly recommended to those 
interested in formal organizations and social 
control, 

Joun P. CLARK 

University of Ilinois 


Canvases and Careers: Institutional Change in 
the French Painting World. By Harrison C. 
Wate and CYNTHA A. Wurre, New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1965. xii, 167 pp. $5.50. 
This is a methodologically sophisticated and 

carefully documented study. It is also some- 

what unimaginative, provincial, and incomplete. 
In 1648 a group of French court-painters 
founded the Royal Academy. The new institu- 
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tion promoted a classicist aesthetic focused on 
historical themes. Having the monopoly of 
royal commissions, the Royal Academy soon 
replaced the medieval guilds of painter-crafts- 
men, and raised the painter’s status from that 
of an artisan to that of a gentleman-acade- 
mician. The French Revolution closed the Royal 
Academy, but it. was later reopened under 
Napoleon I. The need of both Napoleons for 
legitimation caused their governments to con- 
tinue encouraging “symbolic history paintings.” 
Then around 1870 the Academic system col- 
lapsed because, having been designed to organize 
a few hundred painters, it could not handle the 
three thousand painters who now competed for 
the few Salon prizes. But, “no institutional 
system, however beset with contradictions, ex- 
pires until successors emerge,” so a more flexible 
“dealer-critic system” came to the fore and 
promoted Impressionism. 

Excessive reliance on institutional analysis, 
a curious avoidance of any extensive use of 
stratification concepts, and an apparent lack of 
familiarity with relevant materials in the soci- 
ology of literature led the authors to believe that 
the 19th-century Academy was the same as 
the Royal Academy of the 17th century. Now 
this is most unlikely. Lucien Goldmann (and 
Ruth Markovitz in an unpublished M.A. thesis) 
have shown that the literary salons of the 17th 
century brought writers and noblemen together 
socially for the first time. The writers gave 
the nobles the culture they needed to become 
the courtiers of Versailles; in return, the nobles 
gave the writers a higher social status. By the 
18th century the nobility had acquired literary 
taste and the writers had begun to think of 
themselves as a new aristocracy of talent. Then 
came the French Revolution and the writers 
lost both their educated public and the support 
of the only class that could validate their claims 
to high status. Now Harrison and Cynthia 
White tell us that the “Royal Academy was 
oriented toward the opinion of the high-placed,” 
and that a “statute of the Royal Academy... 
forbade its members . . . to engage in art 
commerce.” This tells us that the Royal Acad- 
emy was permeated by aristocratic norms, and 
suggests that it was an institution with a role 
similar to that of the 17th-century literary 
salons. But this is precisely what the 19th-cen- 
tury Academy could not be. From wealthy 
bourgeois patrons the artist could not get 
prestige, only money, which he repaid with 
contempt. Thus the authors’ remark that “the 
apparent alienation of the artist from society 
is really the appearance of a new social frame- 
work to provide for him,” is quite wrong. The 
alienation of the 19th-century artist from 
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bourgeois society is quite real, and its immediate 
source is not economics but a problem of status 
and a lost reference group. 

Another difficulty with this study is that it 
never really explains anything about the change 
in painting. Remarks to the effect that “in our 
view too much is made of the change in painting 
itself,” and “the Impressionists seemed to mark 
« basic new era in art primarily because they 
ushered in a new structure... the dealer- 
critic system,” simply avoid the issue and strain 
the argument. Why did French painting change 
from the historical subjects of the first half 
af the 19th century to the ahistorical still-lifes 
af the Impressionists? I suggest that the taste 
for historical paintings coincides with French 
political expansionism from the age of Louis 
XIV, through the empire of Napoleon I, to the 
feeble attempts of Napoleon II. The abrupt 
càange to.the ahistorical subjects of Impression- 
ism immediately follows the collapse of political 
expansionism tracable to the French defeat by 
Prussia in 1871: the first group exhibitions of 
the Impressionists began in 1874. 

These remarks are not intended to suggest 
that Canvases and Careers is either worthless or 
unsuccessful; on the contrary, in its own limited 
way this is a carefully documented, sensitive, 
and valuable contribution to the sociology of 
art. 

GEORGE A. Huaco 

Vale University 


Interviewing: Its Forms and Functions. By 
STEPHEN A. RICHARDSON, BARBARA SNELL 
DoBRENWEND, and Davy Krew. New York 
and London: Basic Books, 1965. viii, 380 pp. 
$7.50. 


This book “had its origin in the Field Methods 
Training Program conducted from 1951 to 1956 
. at the Social Science Research Center of 
Cornell University.” Most of it is directed to 
graduate students who have little experience in 
field research, and covers such topics as the 
variety of research situftions in which inter- 
viewing may be done, types of interviews, factors 
influencing respondent participation, and, in 
great detail, the tactics of interviewing. One 
chapter, in which the qualities of a good inter- 
viewer are discussed, seems to have been written 
for study directors, and a numbef of sections 
are apparently intended for specialists in‘ re- 
search technology; at ‘any rate these sections 
present close analyses of ideas about intérview- 
ing and describe research on these ideas. 
One of the®strengths of .this book is the 
density of material based on the authors’ first- 
hand experience. At a number of points this 
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experience leads them to question, quite 
properly, the accepted beliefs of the field. They 
are willing to defend leading questions; to ques- 
tion the extent to which any interview schedule, 
no matter how well pretested, can constitute 
an identical stimulus for different respondents; 
to present arguments for confrontation and 
other techniques of active interviewing. 

Unfortunately, the authors’ good sense is 
often hidden beneath a pedantic style, which is 
relieved now and then by observations tha: are 
both amusing and perceptive (e.g., that inter- 
viewers who feel guilty about what they are 
doing may encourage the suspicions of respond- 
ents). There are, however, long wearying 
stretches that seem to be little more than a 
catalogue of useful ideas. 

The authors deal with free interviewing, with 
interviewing from a schedule, and at times with 
anthropological field methods as well. Their dis- 
cussion is remarkable for its even-handed ap- 
preciation of each approach’s characteristic 
merits and problems, but the frequent shifts 
from one approach to another may lead a reader 
to feel that the word “interviewing” has come 
to refer to too many different activities. 

Students who want a model of a good inter- 
view may regret the absence of transcrints of 
entire interviews. Snatches of dialogue from 
different interviews are used to illustrate a 
variety of probes and interviewer responses, but 
there is nothing like the carefully annotated 
transcripts presented in The Dynamics of Inter- 
viewing by Kahn and Cannell, or the examples 
of free interviews in The Study of Culture at 
a Distance, edited by Mead and Metracx. 

The authors are concerned almost soley with 
technical problems that arise in the processes 
of interviewer selection, training, and practice; 
this concern governs not only their choice of 
given to other issues. For example, they care- 
fully consider how interviewers can interrupt re- 
spondents in order to get on with the schedule, 
but they say much less than they could atout the 
validity of interview material, or the way it 
may be related to a respondent’s exp2rience, 
feelings, or behavior. Not much more than a 
couple of paragraphs is devoted to the whole 
array of knotty ethical problems that can arise 
in connection with interviewing. 

There is ay extensive bibliography, whch does 
not list the Kahn and Cannell book, nor refer 
to such useful textbook discussions as the one 
‘by Goode and Hatt, but does, unaccomtably, 
include as listings items such as “Jones, John. 
Personal communication. 1950.3 

Ropent S. 'WEIss 

Brandeis University 
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Man’s Struggle for Shelter in an Urbanising 
World. By CmarLes Aprams., Cambridge, 
Mass.: M.LT. Press, 1964. Pp. xii -+ 307. 
$7.95. 


It is extraordinarily difficult in a short re- 
view to convey the richness and solid worth as 
well as the sloppiness and conceptual inade- 
quacy of this complex and provocative book. 
No brief appraisal can do more than indicate 
its virtues and flaws. 

So responsible a journal as Architectural 
Forum once identified Abrams as “perhaps the 
foremost housing consultant in the United 
States,” and more recently he has been a mem- 
ber or the chairman of United Nations com- 
missions to analyze the housing problems—as 
he tells us in the foreword—of “fourteen 
nations in four continents.” The best chapters 
derive directly from this crowded lifetime of 
experience—on the development of United 
Nations bureaus concerned with housing; on 
the roof-loan scheme in Nigeria or the Middle 
East Technical University in Turkey, both of 
which Abrams helped develop; and, at a dif- 
ferent level, on the differences between Western 
social welfare and Communism as these apply 
to urban land and housing. As discrete units, 
these are first-rate essays, both well-based 
and modest, tied to specific experience but with 
an attempt to draw general conclusions from it. 
That they fit very loosely into the barely per- 
ceptible structure of the book one could easily 
ignore, except that this flabbiness is sympto- 
matic of more serious faults. 

Take the matter of language. Abrams writes 
well, in clear, forceful, unjargoned English, 
with an occasional telling anecdote or flash of 
wit to hold the reader’s interest. But these fine 
qualities are sometimes exaggerated, resulting 
in statements that shock the reader by their 
implausibility: “the -less industrialized the 
country, the less apt it is to have a housing prob- 
lem;” “expanding government functions have 
always increased the invitations to corruption;” 
“for most of the world’s people, there have been 
no major changes in housebuilding since Neo- 
lithic man.” Such words as no or always 
(which I have italicized) have a finer ring than 
any of the numerous variations on the sociol- 
ogist’s tend to, but one expects them seldom 
from a serious and informed social analyst. 
When Abrams illustrates his points with a mis- 
cellaneous array of exotic examples (tenancy 
is discussed, in a typical passage, with statistics 
on Durban, Ceylon, Spain, Turkey, and Barba- 
dos), one wonders whether these are the places 
he happened to visit or, again, the data most 
likely to startle. . 
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' Faults of style usually indicate more serious 
inadequacies, and in Abrams’ case, I dare to sug- 
gest the basic trouble is that he has never rec- 
onciled the still persistent stance of the naive 
young New Dealer with that of the experienced 
and shrewd debunker of liberal shibboleths. A 
prime tenet of a simplistic reformer is that 
man is the product of his physical environment: 
rebuild the slum and you remake its inhabitants. 
‘But the slum is also a subculture built in part 
on its own values, which are related to but not 
solely -dependent on inadequate housing. One 
could accept a book with one view or the other, 
or with an amalgam of the two, but in its 
various sections this book has both in unrecon- 
ciled contradiction. 

Another instance: Abrams has little patience 
with what he terms “the devil take housing” 
theory: since underdeveloped countries have 
little to invest, they should concentrate on 
capital goods that bring the fastest rate of 
economic growth and, thus, not on housing. 
But good housing, Abrams argues, does enhance 
the growth rate—in such countries as Israel 
and the United States. This denial in principle 
of what seems to me to be elementary eco- 
nomics ends some pages later, however, with 
a statement that slums are inevitable, that “in 
a housing famine there is nothing that slum 
clearance can accomplish that cannot be done 
more efficiently by an earthquake,” that when 
they are inevitable slums “should be planned 
rather than denounced,” 

For all who are interested in its subject, 
which is not merely housing but social policy 
in underdeveloped countries, this is a book to 
buy and read carefully—carefully enough to 
see its flaws as well as to gain from its ex- 
cellence. 

WILLIAM PETERSEN 

University of California, Berkeley 


The Making of Urban America: A History of 
City Planning in the United States. By JOHN 
W. Reps. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1965. xv, 574 pp. $25.00. 


Reps is a Professor of City and Regional 
Planning at Cornell who has shown himself to 
be a remarkably diligent historian as well. This 
important book covers nearly four centuries 
of urban development in the United States. 

The first three chapters provide background: 
“European City Planning on the Eve of Ameri- 
can Colonization,” “The Spanish Towns of 
Colonial America” ang “The Towns of New 
France,” respectively. Reps shows that the 
famous Laws of the Indies, promulgated in 
1573 by Spain’s Philip“lI, “represented a codifi- 
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cation of practices that had become fairly 
standardized some years earlier” (p. 28). French 
colonization lagged more than a century behind 
the Spanish, but it produced much more variety 
in town planning. 

The second major section follows a geo- 
graphic principle. Chapter 4 treats “Town Plan- 
ning in the Tidewater Colonies,” Virginia and 
Maryland. Chapter 5, on “New Towns in a 
New England,” traces the 17th-century origins 
of numerous agricultural villages, many of 
which grew to cities of considerable size. Chap- 
ter 6, “New Amsterdam, Philadelphia, and 
Towns of the Middle Colonies,” shows how 
Philadelphia served as a model for many later 
cities, and “Colonial Towns of Carolina and 
Georgia” are treated in Chapter 7. 

In Chapter 8, Reps laments the imposition 
of a strict checkerboard development following 
the Land Ordinance of 1785, for it reinforced 
“the natural inclination for the gridiron street 
system . . . [and] its results in city planning 
were dullness and mediocrity” (p. 217). The 
“Fioneer Cities of the Ohio Valley” are covered 
in some detail in Chapter 8. Chapter 9 is de- 
voted to “Planning the National Capital,” and 
stresses the key role of Major L’Enfant. 

A topical principle is used to organize the 
second half of the book. Chapter 10 is devoted 
to “Boulevard Baroque and Diagonal Designs” 
and Chapter 11, to “Checkerboard Plans and 
Gridiron Cities.’ While L’Enfant’s plan for 
Weshington influenced the layout of a few 
other cities, “the radial plan in America never 
rivalled in popularity the more cenventional 
grid” (p. 293). Still, there were exceptions, 
some of which are detailed in Chapter 12, 
“Cemeteries, Parks and Suburbs: Picturesque 
Planning in the Romantic Style.” 

The next four chapters deal with towns 
founded under special auspices. Chapter 13, 
“Cities for Sale: Land Speculation in Ameri- 
can Planning,” explores communities developed 
primarily as commercial ventures, many of 
which failed. In “Towns by the Tracks,” Chap- 
ter 14 deals with railroad towns, mainly in the 
midwestern and western states. Chapter 15 
takes up “The Towns the Companies Built,” 
starting with New England milltowns. “The 
conclusion is inescapable, however, that town 
planning by American industry generally failed 
to produce communities significantly different 
or better than those which owed their layout 
to other sources” (p. 414). Much the same 
thing can be said of the “Cities of Zion: The 
Planning of Utopian and Religious Communi- 
ties” (Chapter *16). Only the. Mormon Church 
“made any significant impression on the pattern 
of towns in its region” (p. 474), 
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A motley assortment of fascinating plans is 
covered in Chapter 17 on “Minor Towns and 
Mutant Plans,” and Chapter 18 concludes the 
book with an outline treatment of “Chicago 
Fair and Capital City: The Rebirth of Areri- 
can Urban Planning.” The World’s Columbian 
Exposition, held in Chicago in 1893, is seen as 
the crucial impetus to modern city planning 
in the United States, and the subsequent salvage 


of L’Enfant’s plan for Washington is discussed 


in some detail. 

One interesting feature of the book is the 
attention lavished on plans that failed for one 
reason or another. The roster includes such 
bizarre names as Esperanza, Montezuma, 
Ohiopiomingo, Hygeia, Ballona, and Asylum, 
some of which existed only on paper. In fact, in 
his numerous quotations Reps displays the 
strong penchant for picturesque language that 
is the mark of the antiquarian. This is related 
to his tendency to lapse into pique concerning 
modern developments. Thus Central Park “has 


become the great humanizing element in an 


inhuman megalopolis; to conreive of New York 
without the park is to imagine the intolerable” 
(p. 336). This notion will certainly intrigue all 
the New Yorkers who hesitate to enter it, even 
in daylight hours. Reps’ preference for the 
past is also manifest in such passages as this: 
“Tt would not be unfair to suggest that if 
Woodstock [Vermont] were to be planned today 
the two church sites . . . would be occuried by 
gasoline stations, and the central green would 
be set aside as a metered parking lot” (p. 132). 
But my, complaints about the book involve 
minor questions of taste. Certainly it is the 
most ambitieus undertaking in its genre, and 
a notably successful one. “An attempt was 
made,” says Reps, “to look at maps showing 
the plan of every city, town, and village in the 
United States” (p. 541). The book, in fact, is 
profusely illustrated. There are 314 figures, and 
` this leads to one’ final point: where one illustra- 
tion might do, two or more are often given. 
Ultimately, the reader suffers from overkill. 
Nonetheless, this is a*book well worth reading 
and owning, despite the formidable price. 
Leo F. SCENORE 
University of ai 


Capitalism as a System. By Ottver C. Cox. 
New York: Monthly Review Press, 1964. 
xiv, 367 pp. $6.50. 


Students of the processes we vaguely identify 
as modernization could surely profit from vigor- 
ous criticism of the assumptjon that these 
processes occur if separate societies somewhat 
independently and yet in a fairly regular fashion. 
Oliver Cox has attempted such a critical re- 
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vision of ideas concerning the development of 
capitalism, but with only mediocre success.’ 
His analysis unfolds one essential idea: “. ... 
there can be no capitalist nation outside the - 
capitalist system. And the sequence of motiva- 
tion has been predominantly from system to 
society: the internal societal organization seems — 
to depend upon demands and imperatives arising 
chiefly from a play of circumstances peculiar 
to the system.” 

Cox begins with a sketch of a system of 
nations including a leader (itself mm by its 
capitalist elite), subsidiary capitalist countries 
and dependent, exploited backward areas. He 
goes on to portray the character of leading 
capitalist nations, to question the importance 
of religious incentives in the development -of 
capitalism, to summarize capitalist morality 
(or, rather, immorality), to discuss current and - 
future stresses in the system, then to criticize 
quickly the theses of Marx, Schumpeter, Keynes 
and H. G. Moulton. Some of Cox’ refutations 
are curiously inappropriate: he attacks Adam 
Smith for not enumerating the distinguishing 
features of capitalist society, disposes of Max 
Weber with the assertion that it was “the 
nationalistic councils of merckants who evolved 
policies for the disinterested exploitation of the 
Catholic world and who consequently supported 
the Protestant Reformation,” scolds Marx for 
an excessive emphasis on industrial technology. 

This last criticism has at least the virtue of 
making it clear that Cox’ earlier studies of 
mercantile capitalism have led him to conclude 
that the essence of capitalism lies not in the 
entrepreneur, not in large-scale industry, not 
in a division between capital and labor, not in 
the proliferation of joint-stock companies, but 
in the commercial exploitation of weak nations 
by strong ones. Such a view helps explain the 
pseudo-history running through the book: 
Pseudo-history, in the sequence of “leading 
nations” going from Venice and the Hanse to. 
Holland to England to the United States; 
pseudo-history, in the presentation of illustra- 
tions drawn mainly from Renaissance Europe 
and from the United States of 1910 to 1930. 
Cox’ critique of Marx also helps explain his 
virtual mutism on the subject of industrial pro- 
duction. It helps explain why he devotes so 
much space to a tortuous, and finally uncon- 
vincing, argument that the ratio of production 
for the domestic market to production for ex- 
port tells us nothing about the relative im- 
portance of the two sectors to the shape of 
the economy as a whok. 

If such weaknesses are explicable, they are 
not justifiable. From time to time, to be sure, 
interesting ideas flash out: for example, the 
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greater likelihood of revolution in subsidiary 
nations of the “system,” because the workers 
in the leading nations develop a vested interest 
in the mercantile exploitation of the others; 
for another, the use of proceedings of national 
trade conventions as a means of guaging capital- 
ist mentality. There is room for a good book 
of this kind. It’s just that this is not the one. 
CHARLES TILLY 
Joint Center for Urban Studies of 
MIT. and Harvard 


New Nations. By Lucy Mam. Chicago; Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1963. 235 pp. $4.50. 
Lucy Mair, a well-known anthropologist, has 

written an excellent book on the social factors 

that underlie new nationalism. With special and 
extensive knowlege of colonial administration in 

Africa and of African society, the insights she 

offers are relevant to many other new nations. 

Though I am not an anthropologist, I found 

much in the work of value to the analysis of 

political change. Mairs analysis of the system 
of governments in simple tribal African systems 
is most illuminating. Certainly political scien- 
tists, who have neglected simple societies, will 
find this account of great comparative value, 

The author dissects brilliantly the transition 
from “indirect rule” (British Colonial prac- 
tice in Africa of coopting chiefs into national 
administration) to the present status of chiefs 
in independent nation-states. It has been said 
many times that tradition plays a complemen- 
tary role in modernization, but seldom as well 
as it is said here. The author points out that the 
cooptation of chiefs, because they are symbols 
of traditional authority, facilitates rather than 
hinders the tasks of new governments. While 
shorn of a good deal of their traditional au- 
thority, tribal chiefs give the new administra- 
tion roots, without which their regimes would 
be threatened by an untrammeled Westerniza- 
tion. 

Mair sees in the new political system essen- 
tially an extension of scale of social relation- 
ships from simple, local tribes to the nation 
state. This process has been stressed in various 
ways (though in terms of other variables) by 
Daniel Lerner, Morroe Berger, Lucian Pye and 
others. The vanguard elements are delineated 
with greater insight and in more detail than 
mere application of the label “marginality” in- 
volves. 


In the new African . we find “men of 
two worlds,” not so much in the sense that each 
- man has to accomodate himself to two con- 
` tradictory worlds, as,in the sense that a small 
minority sees political problems in terms of 
the state as & whole and the world outside it, 
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when the great majority is still i prenrennld with 
small-scale values within the 


Nationalism exacerbates tribal and paro- 
chial identifications. Therefore the problem fac- 
ing new regimes is one of achieving a synthe- 
sis that prevents older “micro-nationalism” 
from losing its role completely, in the newer 
patterns of nationalism. 

The shift from tribal, simple-technology 
systems to large-scale nation states poses many 
problems of change. Technology is the motor 
factor of social change, with its attendant social 
relationships as the core of innovation. The 
new men who govern are actors without scripts. 
They have little experience and little guid- 
ance in handling such problems. 

This work is highly recommended for its lu- 
cidity, rich knowledge and sensitive insights. It 
accomplishes what only mature scholarship 
ard rich experience can produce: an outstanding 
synthesis of historical, social and political fac- 
tors in understanding new nations. 

Lester G. SELIGMAN 

University of Oregon 


Tke Makers of Public Policy: American Power 
Groups and their Ideologies. By R. JOSEPH 
Monsen, JR. and Mark W. Cannon, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1965. x, 355 
>p. $6.95 (paper, $4.50). 

Monsen and Cannon attempt to present “for 
the first time in a single volume, the ideologies 
of major groups which largely defermine pub- 
lic policy in America.” The power groups 
whose goals, ideologies and ways of functioning 
the authors examine in separate chapters are 
business, labor, agriculture, Negroes, public 
school teachers, intellectuals, the civil bureauc- 
racy, and the military bureaucracy. They con- 
clude with a chapter speculating about the pos- 
sible consequences of fully implementing each 
ideology, and a final chapter devoted to a brief 
analysis of how American democracy really 
works. . 

Power groups are aggregates of individuals 
bound together by common interests, goals or 
interaction, who are able to influence legislation 
and public policy. The ideologies that Monsen 
and Cannon set forth for each group consist of 
“the factual statement of a group’s position on 
issu2s, and the linkage statements which at- 
tempt to justify, rationalize, and convert by 
showing .. . that the gromp’s policy position is 
in harmony with the society’s commonly es- 
teemed values.? 

Tue authors identify several groupings within 
each power group and attempt to show the areas 
of convergence and divergence in their respec- 
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tive ideologies. Thus, in the chapter on business, 
the authors compare the classical economic 
ideology of the National Association of Maru- 
facturers, the Chamber of Commerce, small 
business, and the American Medical Association, 
with the Keynesian economics of the corporate 
executive and the Committee for Economic 
Development. Each chapter follows the same 
general format, with an introduction on back- 
ground history, explanation of how the grcup 
has acquired and uses its power, a more or lzss 
detailed statement of its ideology, a case study 
in decision-making and a concluding summary. 

The chapters are rather uneven, and I was 
particularly disappointed with those on Negroes 
and labor. Statements were too often superficial 
and taken from secondary sources. Agriculture, 
the intellectuals and the civil bureaucracy 
seemed to be handled with more care and depth, 
though some readers may question the exzenjed 
references to President Kennedy’s program. as 
the major expression of the intellectuals’ id2ol- 
ogy. The case study in this chapter deals with 
the Republicans’ intriguing attempt to woo the 
intellectuals, 

Speculating on the possible consequer.ces of 
each group’s gaining dominant power, the 
authors conclude that such groups as labor, 
the intellectuals and the civil bureaucracy would 
be more likely to bring on major changes than 
would the other groups. In the final chapter 
they concur with Dahl and other political scien- 
tists that the success of American democracy is 
built on the more or less peaceful strugzle and 
compromise among various organized and vocal 
minorities. In this struggle, the two political 
parties do not engage as power groups in their 
own right, but only as brokers of the interes-s of 
these power groups. Perbaps, as the authors 
suggest, an overriding ideology of pragmatism, 
of accepting compromise, makes it possible to 
tolerate a hodgepodge of goals, interests and 
beliefs with a minimum of destructive conflict. 

The book is rather loosely written and would 
have benefited from sa more detailed anzlysis 
of how these varying ideologies may fit together. 
Moreover, the authors make too many >ff-hand 
statements which seem doubtful, unnecessary, 
and even contradictory. For example, they state 
that small businessmen frequently exercise con- 
siderable influence on state and local govern- 
ment and party organizations (p. 44), but they 
offer no evidence to support this proposition. 
But despite this weakness the book should 
find a broad reading public among those seeking 
an introduction to the ideologits and gozls of 
these important groups in American public life. 

Wriizam V. D’Arroxto 

University of Notre Deme 
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Pathways to Parliament: Candidate Selection 
In Britain, By AusTIN RANNEY. Madison 
and Milwaukee: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1965. xiv, 298 pp. $6.50, 


Scholars who favor nationally centralized 
political parties capable of providing coherent 
and effective governmental leadership custom- 
arily find the political parties of Great Britain 
more praiseworthy than those of any other 
country. And so it is particularly appropriate 
that—although he is an agnostic on the central 
normative question—America’s foremost stu- 
dent of doctrines of party responsibility should 
turn his attention to British party politics. 

Pathways to Parliament is an empirical ex- 
amination of the major institutional means by 
which the British are supposed to provide for 
centralized party government. One of the chief 
distinctions would-be reformers of the American 
political system draw between our system and 
the British is in the way in which nominations 
are made for the national legislatures. Members 
of Congress begin as local politicians, and are 
selected and renominated back in the districts 
entirely by locals. No wonder central: party 
control on matters of national policy is so hard 
to enforce. British parties, on the other hand, 
have been thought to exercise careful central 
control in screening candidates for Parlia- 
ment; it is thus a simple matter to deny renomi- 
nation or prevent the original selection of 
candidates unwilling to accept the party whip 
on all questions of national policy, great and 
small, i 

Lately, a number of scholars have begun to 
doubt the empirical validity of this contrast, 
especially on the British side. Ranney’s major 
finding is that while the central offices of the 
British parties have adequate legal powers to 
influence candidate selection, the local con- 
stituency parties have much greater influence in 
the actual process. 

Ranney establishes the point in a number of 
ways: by detailed examination of the ways 
candidates’ names are propased and winnowed, 
by calculating the number of candidates with 
strong local connections, by ferretting out and 
discussing the rare instances since World War 
II in which central and constituency forces 
came into open conflict, and by contrasting 
these cases with the much larger number where 
conflict might easily have occurred on the 
same grounds, but where none took place. The 
result of all this careful work is to deprive 
modern political scienee of one of its most 
familiar cliches. 

As is often the case, this leaves a void that 
is hard to fill. In an all too brief concluding 
section Ranney tackles anew the nagging ques- 
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tion: if central control of the nominaticn proc- 
ess does not account for the cohesion of 
British parliamentary parties, what dces? He 
suggests that one answer may be founc in the 
nationalized character of British local parties. 
A more elaborate examination of this problem 
certainly would take further account, inter 
alia, of the relation between ideological commit- 
ment and political activism, and of the purely 
institutional demands of a system in which 
all important matters are funnelled through a 
single decision-making body and in which (as 
Leon Epstein has argued and Ranney here 
hints) all decisions are simultaneously narrowly 
substantive and yet test the legitimacy of the 
majority party’s right to govern. Insteac, Ran- 
ney has elected to make a fully rounded pre- 
sentation of the data from which his main 
finding springs. Thus Conservative, Labour, 
and (to a lesser extent) Liberal candidates in 
five post-war elections and in by-electiors over 
the same time span are examined and compared 
with respect to age, sex, education, and £ num- 
ber of other variables. Several interesting find- 
ings crop up, and most of these Ranney sssimi- 
lates constructively into a general discussion 
of ideological and interest group demards on 
the parties, historical and structural differences 
between the parties, and (especially in the case 
of Labour) their internal factional alignments. 

By relating patterns of recruitment ard ad- 
vancement to other aspects of the British party 
system, Ranney has provided a monograph to 
which those who believe that the interests of 
political and sociological theory are often mu- 
tually reinforcing can point with pride. 

NeEtson W. Porssy 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences and Wesleyan University 


Lawyers and Judges: The ABA and the Politics 
of Judicial Selection. By JoeL B. Grossman. 
New York; London; and Sydney: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1965. xii, 228 pp. $6.75. 

Lawyers and Judges is a sound and thorough 
study focusing on the impact the American Bar 
Association has had on the selection of federal 
judges. For the sociologist the volume serves 
two main purposes. It provides a detailed case 
study of a variety of social forces at work, and 
it- places under the microscope one aspect of 
the workings of a professional associetion. 
These descriptions are useful, for sociology has 
not exhausted its neet) for further depth in- 
formation about social forces; and while the 
study of the professiens continues at a rapid 
rate, relatively little has been done to further 
our understanding of professional associations. 


* 


Grossman is a political scientist (who on oc- 
casion, however, resorts to the language of 
sociology), and this book is a continuation of 
his Ph.D. dissertation. His material is based in 
part on interviews with such key informants as 
Attorney General Nicholas Katzenbach, former 
Assistant Deputy Attorney General Joseph 
Dolan, and Bernard G. Segal, who headed the 
Committee on Federal Judiciary of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. In addition, he had ana- 
lyzed appropriate records pertaining to the fed- 
eral judicial selection process, including data 
on nominees for federal judgeships during the 
terms of Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, and 
Kennedy. 

The book describes in detail the operations 
of the ABA’s Committee on Federal Judiciary 
since its inception in 1946. Among the ques- 
tions Grossman investigates are how and to what 
extent the Committee has influenced the pat- 
terns of federal judicial selection and what 
these changes mean. These are difficult to assess 
as many social forces, some with conflicting 
goals, are involved in the selection process. 
Tradition, for example, dictates which of the 
three levels of federal courts are usually con-, 
trolled by the President, by his Attorney Gen- 
eral, or by appropriate senators; and each of 
these are influenced by other complex forces, 
But the Committee’s success in establishing a 
liaison with the Attorney General’s office, and 
somewhat less effectively, with the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, has now institutionalize its 
role with these bodies. Therefore “the ABA, a 
private organization, figures increasingly in the 
compromise among the various social forces 
entering into the decision-making process. 

This may not be an unmixed blessing. With 
an enrollment of less than half of the attorneys 
in this country, does the ABA truly represent 
the legal profession—and is the make-up of the 
Committee on Federal Judiciary truly repre- 
sentative of the ABA? Does not the ABA’s 
occasional ability to veto a nomination remove 
the judiciary farther from public control—and 
can we be certain that the self-interest of the 
national bar will always coincide with public 
interests? 

To date, however, the ABA’s Committee 
appears to be beneficial. While there have been 
conflicts about some of its critefia—trial ex- 
perience and age limitations—it has set up 
minimum national standards of qualifications 
for appointments to the federal bench. And 
although it hag failed in its attempt to estab- 
lish a “non-political—non-partisan” system of 
federal judicial selection, the idea has been 
planted and may yet bear fruit. 

Grossrnan has made a real contribution to the 
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growing work by behavioral scientists in the 
sociology of law and the professions. 
Erwin O. SMIGEL 
New York University 


Transformation of the Negro American, By 
Leonard Broom and Norvat GLENN. New 
York: Harper and Row, 1965. 207 pp, $4.25. 
Transformation of the Negro American is 

an inquiry into the rise of the “new Negro,” 

a study in collective personality change. It 

begins with legal elimination of slavery, ex- 

amines servile compliance during the period 

between Reconstruction and World War I, 

and traces the growth of the new militancy 

following World War II. Broom and Glenn 
seek to explain to perplexed white Americans 
how this aggressive creature, sometimes called 

“uppity,” evolved from the docile Negro of 

the nostalgic American social landscape, 

In subject matter the book is a brief, rather 
pedestrian social history of Negroes in the 
United States. It compresses a century and 
more of panoramic developments into « single 
perspective and communicates them clearly. 
The style is lucid and uncluttered by technical 
jargon and scholarly mechanics. However, it 
adds little to our: knowledge of these times 
and events, 

Knowledgeable readers, those with some in- 
timate knowledge of Negro life, those who are 
informed regarding racial developments in the 
last two decades, and those acquainted with the 
rather cofsiderable literature in the field, may 
find Transformation of the Negro American dis- 
appointing. It has some important methodologi- 
cal and interpretational shortcomings. For ex- 
ample, one gets the feeling that the authors 
are astonished by the rapid growth of militancy 
among American Negroes. On the contrary, what 
is astonishing is the fact that America has 
escaped this militancy for so long, or that when 
it came its expression was restrained and orderly 
rather than violent. , 

The authors study the transformation of 
American Negroes with limited reference to 
the changing American social structures, tending 
to see Negroes in a social vacuum, and to 
examine them as a unique and isolated henom- 
enon. The pain exception to this methodological 
distortion is their analysis of the occupational 
and income situation. For instance, too little 
reference is made to the concept of prejudice 
in indicating the linkage between Negroes and 
dominant Americans. As a comsequence, inter- 
pretations of fact sometimes appear irrelevant 
or naive. 

The historical scope covered is too vast to 
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be compressed successfully within a single short 
volume. Inescapably therefore, important facts 
are omitted or distorted. For example, although 
the ineptness and corruption of Southern Re- 
construction legislatures is mentioned, no miti- 
gating reference is made to their rather substan- 
tial, if short-lived, democratizing, educational 
and’ welfare accomplishments. Or again, the 
authors labor moralistically over the sexual 
promiscuity and illegitimacy of lower-class 
Negroes compared with whites, but neglect the 
functional interpretation of this behavior that 
Hylan Lewis and others have recently suggested. 
Further, in the interpretation of racial protest 
the authors ignore the therapeutic function of 
conflict, to which Killian and Grigg have called 
our attention. 

In spite of its shortcomings, the average 
white American who knows little about Negroes 
will doubtless find this book illuminating. It 
brings together a great deal of information on 
an important domestic problem. It may thus 
serve a useful function in America’s never- 
ending struggle to become what it is promised 


to be. 
Josera S. Hues 
North Carolina College 


The Black Anglo-Saxons. By NATHAN HARE. 
Introduction by OLrver C. Cox. New York: 
Marzani & Munsell, 1965. 124 pp. $3.95. 


Nathan Hare is a man seething with anger 
about the path of Negro leadership, the duplicity 
of whites, and the fallibility of many Negroes 
who “follow” both. His rage makes him either 
unaware or unconcerned with problems of 
conceptual clarity and integration of material. 
When a serious work has these limitations, it 
must make up for them in some other way, as 
with the deft, penetrating insight that such 
a work can possess. 

On this count, the book has a few moments. 
The analysis of the structure of motivation in 
middle-class Negro communities is excellent. 
But since Hare is writing as a sociologist, I 
find it hard to understand how he so successfully 
confuses “race” with “culture.” One of his most 
important themes is that black, would-be Anglo- 
Saxons are forgetting or denying their “Negro- 
ness.” Much of Frazier’s scholarly life was spent 
documenting the fact that the Negro in the 
United States was stripped of almost every 
vestige of his African culture, and that his 
primary substantive culture is an American one. 

In discussing the Possessors, one type of 
black Anglo-Saxon, Hare makes the remarkable 
statement that “. .. their pathetic pursuit of 
white values is an effort to elude their true 
personal and social identities” (p. 80). Do 
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Negroes really have a separate set of ethical 
and moral precepts, or separate standards for 
evaluating themselves and others? If so, what 
is the well-spring of this distinctly Negro culture 
if it is not that of the whites who brought 
Negroes to this country in the chains of slavery? 
-If there is a separate culture, the burden is upon 
Hare as a sociologist to identify it. Instead, 
he chastises Negroes who “ape” whites. He 
never addresses the problem he creates: the 
nature and substance of an American Negro 
culture. 

The concepts and categories of Black Anglo- 
Saxons have considerable overlap. The Mimics, 
the Image-Makers, and the Sociables, for ex- 
ample, are logically indistinguishable, and except 
for chapter headings and assertion, they are 
empirically indistinguishable. On inconsistency, 
he is capable of despising Negro mimicry of 
“white” values, then turning to fall prey to 
what he would call the “white” Western value 
of individual autonomy. 

For all the other sympathies one might have 
for it, the most distressing thing about the 
book is its technique of documenting the points 
that are made. A general statement is asserted, 
and the evidence for it is typically a single 
example. 

Cox’ critical introduction is instructive in 
pointing out that Hare’s position can only lead 
to separatism. In summary, Hare seems to en- 
vision a pluralistic society. But pluralism is 
possible only when cultural systems are suf- 
ficiently distinguishable. The difference between 
American whites and Negroes is primarily one 
of “race” and physical identity, secondarily of 
class (since Negroes are usually forced to the 
bottom of the social order), and only lastly of 
culture. 

Troy Duster 

University of California, Riverside 


A Minority Group in American Society. By J. 
Mitton Yincer. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1965. xii, 143 pp. $3.95 (paper, 
$1.95). 


Race Relations in Transition: The Segregation 
Crisis in the South. By James W. VANDER 
ZANDEN, New York: Random House, 1965. 
135 pp. $1.65, paper. 

Twenty-one years ago Gunnar Myrdal, with 
the assistance of Richard Sterner and Arnold 
Rose, published his major work on the Negro 
in America. The central theme of An American 
Dilemma is that the Negro problem is a white 
man’s problem—the moral dilemma of the 
American whose discriminatory practices do 
not square with his high ideals. Following the 
Myrdal tradition, J, Milton Vinger in A Minor- 
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ity Group in American Society views the Negro 
problem as a social problem. He examines the 
basis of minority-majority relations in social 
stratification and distinguishes caste, minority- 
majority, and class systems as three different 
stratification patterns. One characteristic of a 
minority-majority system is the refusal of the 
lower group to accept its status in society. The 
Negroes in the U.S. are a minority. As they im- 
prove their income and power and as they dream 
the dreams of equality, colored Americans be- 
come increasingly impatient with their subor- 
dinate position. The attack on segregation gen- 
erates opposition. Thus far the forces toward 
integration have prevailed. Chapter 5, “De- 
segregation; Changes in Minority-Group Status,” 
documents the advances made by the Negroes 
during the last generation. The color bars are 
coming down, where then do we want to go? 
The goal, Yinger believes, should include both 
integration and pluralism. He envisages a society 
where there is equal opportunity for all and free- 
dom to be different—freedom “to preserve 
different cultural heritages, support various 
religions, speak different languages, and develop 
independent associations.” To realize this ob- 
jective, it is necessary to cope with the many 
dimensions of prejudice and discrimination. It 
is equally imperative to raise the competence of 
the minority. 

There are questions one may ask. Does it help 
to see race relations as a social problem? Is it 
sociologically relevant to determine what the 
“goals in intergroup relations” ought to be? 

James W. Vander Zanden’s Race Relations in 
Transition is, in many ways, a complement to 
Yinger’s volume. It describes the South changing 
from a rural, agricultural region to an urban, 
industrial and commercial area. In the course of 
this transformation, opposing forces are pitched 
against each other in a struggle for status. 
Integrationists thrust forth against segregation in 
the civil rights movement. Citizens’ Councils and 
Ku Klux Klans counter with furious resistance. 
While the Citizens’ Coungils mushroom in the 
rural Black Belt of the Deep South, the Ku 
Klux Klans center in the urban Piedmont of 
the Southeast. The nature and appeals of 
these resistance organizations are briefly an- 
alyzed. : f 

In the revised edition, I hope Van der Zan- 
den will expand and strengthen the chapters on 
“The Citizens Councils?” “KKK: Nightgown 
Crusaders,” and “The Negro Integratiopist 
Movement.” It would then be truly a contri- 
bution to the field of race relations as well as 
to that of social movements. 

Kran M. Kwan 

San Fernando Valley State College 
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Changing the Lawbreaker. By Don C. GIBBONS. 
Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1965. vii, 
306 pp. No price indicated. 

Although written as a primer for correctional 
workers, this book is considerably more then a 
mere textbook compilation. Gibbons has boldly 
organized a variety of existing research findings 
and theories into a scheme of applied sociology. 
His substantial and commendable purpose is 
to utilize a number of “middle-range” theories 
of crime and delinquency to develop a basis for 
correctional practice that will be applicable to 
the task of reducing recidivism. 

The author argues that the trend in crimi- 
nology away from general causal analysis to- 
wards the description and analysis of criminal 
behavior patterns logically justifies the develop- 
ment of typologies. He builds his discu3sion 
from 17 assumptions revolving around the con- 
cepts of social role, organizational context of 
roles, and the differentiating reactions of con- 
trol and “defining agencies.” The meat of his 
treatise consists of 14 delinquent role typologies 
and 15 that pertain to adult criminal behevior. 
Counterpoised to these are six forms of treat- 
ment generally classifiable as psychotherapy and 
environmental therapy. The author’s task: to 
match treatment types to offender types. In so 
doing he more or less sidesteps the economic 
and organizational limitations that may com- 
promise the application of therapy, adcpting 
what he calls an “other-things-being-equal” 
stance. 

Although tHe author explicitly elects a rocial- 
psychological perspective and rejects psycho- 
analytic or psychiatric propostions, nevertheless 
his notions of diagnostic types and a kind of 
“therapy of choice” lend a definite medical cast 
to his scheme. The focus is on the individual 
rather than the situation. Hence the question be- 
comes the sufficiency of his concepts rather than 
their necessity. f 

None will deny that changing lawbreakers 
is very important in diminishing crime, but 
the problem has an equflly important engineer- 
ing or social action aspect bearing on the law 
itself and on policies of law enforcement and cor- 
rectional agencies. It is precisely here, in dis- 
cussing contacts of offenders with crime-defining 
agencies (therapists?), that weaknesses of the 
book emerge.” 

Gibbons’ coverage and criticism of relevant 
literature is impressive, and there can be little 
doubt tat he has provitied a much-needed work- 
ing text for correctional workers. Furthermore he 
has squarely confronted socioldgists with a 
theoretical and research question as to the value 
of typologies for purposes of social control. 

Epwin M. LEMERT 

University of California, Davis, . 
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Cultures of Violence: A Study of the Tragic 
Man in Society. By AUSTIN L, PoRTERFIELD. 
Fort Worth: Leo Potishman Foundation, 
Texas Christian University, 1965. ix, 337 pp. 
$7.00. 


Porterfield has undertaken a very worthy task, 
to understand the philosophical, psychological 
and sociological sources of the extraordinary ag- 
gressiveness of modern society. “Youth are not 
born with the attitudes or images they repre- 
sent. They did not invent hate... They have 
to learn it... . It generally takes tragic situa- 
tions to make a tragic man.” He surveys the 
philosophical and social doctrines of Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche, Carlyle, Byron, Hobbes, 
Malthus, Pareto, and other angry or pessimistic 
thinkers who imply that, for one reason or 
another, men are inevitably committed to 
struggle and “acts against life,” He analyzes 
psychological approaches, such as Freud’s theory 
of the innate aggressiveness of human nature, 
which imply the futility of the doctrine of love. 
There is an extensive critique of Sheldon’s and 
Gluecks’ theory of the relation between phy- 
sique and delinquency as a “tragic outcome.” 
Porterfield’s main contention is that we do not 
need tragic images of life and would probably 
be better off without them. “Tragic images are 
communicated through symbols which owe their 
nature to the fact that they are (1) distorted, 
(2) confused, (3) confusing, (4) tyrannical, 
and (5) deadly.” 

Considerable space is devoted to analyzing 
statistics of suicide and other acts against life, 
from the United States and New Zealand. He 
concludes, for example, that suicide and homi- 
cide vary inversely, that mobility is an impor- 
tant factor in suicide, and that motor traffic 
fatalities reflect both “escapism” and aggression 
in a population. Students of demography will 
find this material interesting, though I do not 
think such statistics settle much without re- 
course to other data on the same populations, 
and so extensive a treatment damages the 
balance of the book. 

Porterfield’s tone is strongly rhetorical and 
hortatory, seemingly influenced by the climate 
of opinion of Dallas and the then-recent as- 
sassination of President Kennedy. This is, of 
course, fine for certain audiences, but will 
not on the whole, I think, appeal to socio- 
logists. There is also a great deal of summarizing 
of rather well known ideas (such as the plot 
of “Oedipus Rex”), particularly in sociology 
(such as cultural lag, Comte’s three stages, 
Durkheim’s argument about suicide, or “culture 
traits are of two kinds, material and non- 
materal”), which might, however, be helpful 
as a reference source for undergraduates. 
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There is also some ambiguity—I would go 
so far as to say misunderstanding—of the tragic 
concept, which the author defines as the image 
of the “not me,” distorted, confusing, hateful. 
I would call this a pretty good definition of a 
melodramatic villian, not a tragic hero. Surely 
specialists in the humanities will writhe at the 
implication that the tragic image is not a source 
of understanding, or that tragedy—being a form 
of action against life—should be banished from 
a good society. 

But the principal shortcoming, from a sociol- 
ogist’s standpoint, is that though one is led 
to expect it from the title, the book does not 
contain ethnography of violence, including sub- 
cultures, socialization processes, and how violent 
patterns are  institutionalized. Intellectual 
sources (which, after all, do not reflect the 
thought of the common man) are emphasized 
too much, and popular culture, not enough. 
For example, James Bond would be more 
pertinent than pages on Nietzsche and Carlyle. 
However worthy the task, much still remains to 
be done. 

Orrin E. KLAPP 

San Diego Siate College 


Priest and People. By Josera H. Ficater. New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1965. xiv, 203 pp. 
$4.50. 


Few institutions are more sociologically be- 
guiling than the Catholic Church, and few pose 
more obstacles to an “outside” researcher. For 
both these reasons, Father Fichter has long been 
important as “our man in Catholisicm.” And 
yet his latest work is distinct for more than its 
denominational referent. Its emphasis on the 
relations between priests and parishioners is 
itself unusual. Most students of religion analyze 
either functionaries or adherents; few inspect 
the interplay between them. 

The data comprise questionnaires from a 
national sample of 2,183 diocesan priests and 
2,216 of their “best parishioners.” It is perhaps 
an indication of resistance to sociology that the 
response rate was only 47 per cent for both 
groups. Nevertheless, the responses permit ex- 
ploration of a range of subjects including per- 
ceptions of priests among different types of 
parishioners, perceptions of parishioners among 
different types of priests, and the convergence of 
priest and parishioner on such matters as lay 
liturgical participation, seminary training, and 
wider social and political issues. In all of this, 

there are arresting findings but nagging doubts. 
"Some of these doybts concern methodological 
weaknesses. Although percentage differences tend 
to be small, the study utilizes neither signif- 
icance tests nor multivariate techniques. There 
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is some control through frequency-matching, but 
little effort to inspect for spuriousness or inter- 
action, Even the sample presents problems. 
Priests were to include only their “best” pa- 
rishioners. But there are no corroborative meas- 
ures of involvement, and “best” may mean 
“most favorable.” This may help to explain why 
parishioners generally think more of the priests 
than do the priests themselves. Then too, the 
priest may be intimidating in his added role of 
data-collector. 

Other difficulties concern conceptualization 
and inference. Much is made of differences be- 
tween a priest’s “distant” and “close” friends 
among the parishioners. Note, however, that 
the distinction rests on the frequency of re- 
ported priestly visits in the home, and we learn 
later that only 28 per cent of these visits are 
social calls, Or consider the problem of anti- 
clericalism. On page 12, Fichter asserts that 
anti-clericalism is less among more liberal 
parishioners. On page 24, he demonstrates that 
college-educated parishioners are both more 
liberal and more critical of priests. Is this an 
inconsistency? Fichter reasons that it is not. 
Because the college-educated evaluations are 
more in accord with the priests’ own modest self- 
judgments, they are “realistic” instead of “anti- 
clerical.” But surely this camouflages the issue. 
Parishioners had no prior access to the priests’ 
self-assessments; it is at least conceivable that 
anti-clericalism will include a grain of truth; 
and even the priests themselves may partake of 
anti-clericalism in judging the clergy generally. 
College-educated parishioners are undeniably 
more critical. Call it realism or anti-clericalism, 
it still means tension in the church. 

Lamentably, then, this is not one of Father 
Fichter’s most distinguished works. But perhaps 
this volume was written more for the church 
than the academy. Published by a Catholic 
house under a prominent “Nihil Obstat” and 
“Imprimatur,” it may have been intended for 
a non-professional audience and a different re- 
viewer. z 

N. J. DEmeERATH III 

University of Wisconsin 


Social Class in American Protestantism. By N. 
J. DeEmeRATE, III. Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1965. xxvi, 228 pp. No price indicated. 


Demerath’s research problem is the bearing 
of socioeconomic status“on individual rtligiosity 
in American Protestantism. The problem was 
inspired by fhe findings of Glock, Fukuyama, 
and others, that not all messures of religiosity 
vary directly with the class position of respond- 
ents. Demerath postulates that the various 
strata have differing religious needs and that 
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these needs lead them to commit themselves 
to religious organizations in differing ways, 
regardless of the formal characteristics of these 
organizations. Specifically, he postulates that the 
religious needs of lower-status persons are 
sectlike whereas the religious needs of higher 
status persons are churchlike, He develops two 
three-item indexes, one of sectlike and ore of 
churchlike religiosity. He then tests his hypoth- 
eses on questionnaire data gathered by the 
National Council of Churches from parishioners 
of several large Protestant denominations His 
hypotheses are strongly supported by the data 
and withstand controls for age, sex, and several 
other factors. In succeeding chapters he ad- 
vances hypotheses concerning the relaticn of 
status discrepancy to religiosity. These hypoth- 
eses do not withstand elaboration. In the final 
chapter the author suggests ways of extending 
his insights about modes of religious orienzation 
to the study of individual commitment ta non- 
religious organizations. 

Demerath’s ideas are provocative and worth 
developing for the insights they may yield into 
the modes of individual adaptation to organiza- 
tions. There is, however, a loose and sketchy 
quality in his argument. This is pardonable in 
the exploratory chapter at the end cf the 
book, but it is less excusable in sections given 
over to asserting propositions and operationaliz- 
ing their terms. The author’s reasons for select- 
ing and scoring certain of his indicators of religi- 
osity are particularly hard to follow. Two of 
these indicators warrant special scrutiny. One 
of them is ‘included in the index of churchlike 
religiosity and the other is included in the index 
of sectlike religiosity. Both of them ere far 
more strongly related to socioeconomic status 
than are any of his other four indicators (Ap- 
pendix A). For these reasons they probably 
contribute disproportionately to the suthor’s 
positive findings. The first indicator is the 
number of nonreligious organizations respon- 
dents belong to. Demerath’s reasons for re- 
garding this as a measure of religious orientation 
are far from clear. One is justified, therefore, in 
asking why the strong association between this 
item and socioeconomic status should be inter- 
preted in religious terms, especially in light of 
the long-established generalization that higher- 
status people have more organizational member- 
ships than lower-status people regardless of 
whether they are church members. The second 
indieatir is respondents’ attitude toward minis- 
ters’ taking a stand on controversial issues. 
Demerath regards as sectlike a négative attitude 
toward such stands. Yet one could just as easily 
argue that a negative attitude is a manifestation 
of churchlike behavior, since churches are gen- 
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erally thought to accept the social order as 
constituted. It is at least arguable that this 
item is a better measure of fundamentalism 
than it is of sectarianism. This argument is 
supported by the fact that fundamentalism is 
strongly related to socioeconomic status. 
These considerations raise questions about 
whether the author’s findings can properly be 
regarded as evidence for his theory. In any 
event the theory is intriguing and he should be 
encouraged to develop it further and test it 
again under more favorable circumstances. 
BENTON JOHNSON 
University of Oregon 


Pre-Seminary Education: Report of the Lilly 
Endowment Study. By Kerru R. BRIDSTON 
and Dwicut W. Curver. Minneapolis: Augs- 
burg Publishing House, 1965. xi, 257 pp. $4.75. 
This study on the -education of Protestant 

pre-seminary students by its directors, a theo- 

logian and a sociologist, makes an important 
contribution to the sociology of the ministry. 

It combines empirical analysis and reflective 

interpretation. 

The authors’ basic question is “What are the 
essential educational requirements for effective 
ministry and how can the total educational 
resources available be used together to meet 
those needs?” Part I gives a verbal report 
of findings and conclusions. Part II, “Data 
Sources and Research Methods,” includes 76 
statistical tables. 

The data are derived from visits to colleges 
and seminaries; analysis of college, university, 
and seminary catologs; letters from 500 college 
and university presidents; 572 four-page ques- 
tionnaires from college teachers (55 per cent 
response from 70 sampled institutions); re- 
ports on 60 seminary faculty consultations and 
five regional meetings; 265 one-page question- 
naires (76 per cent response) from “outstand- 
ing examples” of clergymen; tabulations of the 
baccalaureate origins of theological students; 
and 17,565 twelve-page questionnaires from 
83 per cent of all students enrolled in 125 theo- 
logical schools in the fall of 1962. 

The findings clarify many problems that de- 
mand the attention of theological educators. 
Some may be shocked by the call for a process 
of intelligent and coherent “secularization” as 
the fundamental educational basis for seminary 
training. Making future ministers “truly secu- 
lar” is seen as a functional requirement for 
their work in the world. 

The one allusion to European theological edu- 
cation (p. 51) wrongly implies that the “ghetto- 
like isolation” of theological students is gen- 
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erally greater in the U.S. than in Europe. The 
conclusions of the study do not always rest 
directly on strictly empirical evidence, for value- 
judgments come ultimately from non-empirical 
‘sources. Tests of significance are not applied to 
any of the statistical data. 

Sociologists and others who contribute to pre- 
theological education may wish that their dis- 
cipline had received more specific analysis, but 
they are not the primary audience, The report 
was written to give research findings to those 
involved in theological education and to express 
a philosophy of education that emphasizes re- 
ligious faith, secular cultivation, professional 
competence, and vocational integration as func- 
tional requirements for the profession. The edu- 
cation of a relevant and competent ministry is 
seen as a totality, an integral organic process 
of training the minister so as to help him ful- 
fill the functions that clergymen must assume in 
practice. 

Comparable studies of pre-professional edu- 
cation in other occupations would contribute 
much to occupational sociology. Tensions be- 
tween vocational specialization and the need 
for “generalists,” between theoretical and prac- 
tical studies, and between the liberal arts and 
vocational training are perhaps present in all 
professions. But how much of the “schizo- 
phrenia” evident in Protestant ministerial train- 
ing is also evident in other faiths and in edu- 
cation for social work, clinical psychology, 
medicine, psychiatry, and even college teaching? 

Davin O. Mosero 

Bethel College 

St, Paul 


The Dynamics of a Changing Technology. By 
Perer J. Fensaam and Douctas Hooper. 
Foreword by O. L. Zanewrit. London: 
Tavistock Publications, 1964, New York: 
Humanities Press, 1965, xvi, 248 pp. $7.00. 
Sweeping technological changes in British 

textile manufacture lay at the core of the 

English Industrial Revolution 150 years ago. 

Thus the recent introduction of automatic looms 

in an English textile mill is of special interest. 

Unfortunately Fensham and Hooper make no 

use of this rich historical dimension; rather 

they hew closely to the “case study” frame- 
work using the “human relations” orientation to 
guide their observations. Such an orientation 
leads them to view the problems surrounding 
technological change as lapses in communication. 

Even though the authors chronicle elements of 

a closely contested tug-of-war over job pro- 

tection and management prerogatives, the an- 

alysis of divergent interests is only slightly 
developed. 
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Field observations were made in the period 
1954~56, and little cognizance is taken of studies 
published subsequently except for those by 
persons associated with the Tavistock Institute. 
Thus the book loses much of the comparative 
power it might have had. Even more unfor- 
tunate is the fact that the authors do not take 
advantage of the decade-long lag between field 
work and publication to follow up the continu- 
ing ramifications of the technological changes 
studied. 

While the monograph is no milestone in the 
development of industrial sociology, it suggests 
a number of interesting points. For example, 
the authors note a hiatus between the con- 
tinuous process of technological modification 
and the perceived discontinuous process of 
technological revolution. They show that factors 
that change the ecology of the plant or disturb 
working relations are both more visible and 
more disruptive. They note also that the or- 
ganizational concomitants rather than the tech- 
nology itself cause much of the disruption. 

In this connection, Fensham and Hooper 
conclude that worker “resistance to change” 
is “unwitting.” Such unwittng resistance comes 
from “inappropriate” attitudes held over from 
the older technology. These include traditional 
definitions of men’s and women’s work, the 
view of skill as manual rather than supervisory, 
focus on individual production rather than 
total group cooperation, resistance to the newly 
introduced shift-work, and the like. Within 
this framework of “unwitting registance,” dif- 
ferences of interest are viewed* simply as 
fouled communication. 2 

Finally, one finding is noteworthy because it 
seems to reverse the historical trend in the 
“stretch out.” With the new, more numerous, 
and faster machines, weavers must increase 
rather than decrease their contact with other 
workers because their spheres of activity more. 
closely correspond to those of repair and 
service personnel. 

The study contains q number of interesting 
bits of information, but it would have been 
more valuable if it had not been constrained 
by the strictures of the human relations ap- 
proach. 

RICHARD A, PETERSON 

Vanderbilt University 


Social Pressures and Attitudes in Military Train- 
ing. By WALTER Koxbr. Stockholm *Stadies 
in Sociology 2. Stockholm; Goteborg; Upp- 
sala: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1965. 336 pp. No 
price indicated, paper. 

Using Swedish conscripts midway in their 
noncommissioned officer training as subjects, 
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Walter Korpi sets out to test certain rather 
abstract hypotheses concerning social influence 
processes in small face-to-face groups. (The 
hypotheses are derived and modified from 
theoretical formulations by Festinger, Simon 
and Guetzkow, Newcomb, and others.) Excep: 
so far as it provided a convenient research site 
and a population of readily accessible subjects, 
however, the military setting highlighted by the 
title Social Pressures ond Attitudes in Military 
Training was in most respects extraneous to th 
main purpose of the study. 

Abstract concepts can be profitably employed 
in the study of a concrete organizational set-ing, 
and they are in fact indispensable to sociologicel 
research. But here they are not used primarily 
to shed light on relations between hitherta ne- 
glected aspects of military institutions and the 
behavior of members. The analysis rarely 
touches on the relation of developing attitudes 
and norms to specific situational contingeacies 
and social pressures encountered by the com- 
script as he passes through the training cycl2. 
Rather, individual attitudes and character:stics 
are analyzed in cross-section, against a back- 
ground -of sociometric choices and contextual 
group variables constructed of group averages 
on some measure. 

For example, in judging the impact of smell 
military groups (i.e.,.informal cliques and. men 
sharing common quarters) on the development 
of common social norms, the social pressure 
exerted by officers, who represent institutioral 
norms, is treated as a “contaminating influence” 
(pp. 135, 150). Treatment of the group in iso- 
lation from its context may make sense in 
small-group reSearch, but for the sociologist of 
military organization “contamination” by the 
context would be of special interest, because 
it has to do with the way the character of the 
military work group is shaped both by ex-ernal 
requirements and the needs of participaats. 

When Korpi does stress the military context 
of the immediate group, his extensive reliance 
on correlations between sociometric items and 
attitude scales, and other measures familiar 
in small-group research, does produce valuadle 
insights. Once again the inappropriateness of 
the “authoritarian syndrome” for tapping a 
significant dimension of either military ideology 
or the military milieu is documented, at least 
indirectly, by the lack of correlation between 
the F-scale and other significant measures, De- 
veloping Hirnqvist’s garlier finding, that the 
norms of Swedish naval conscripts were com- 
patible on many points with those of the mili- 
tary organization, Korpi shows that this com- 
patibility is in part a “group effect.” In “quar- 
ters” where the attitudes toward official military 
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norms are most positive, men with high socio-- 
metric choice status were also closer to what 
platoon leaders advocated with regard to “dis- 
cipline” and “barracks duty.” Compatibility 
between the norms of officers and trainees not 
only varies with the attitude area tapped by 
an item, as Harnqvist showed, but each in- 
formal group works out the adjustment in its 
own way, 

Most germane to further understanding of 
military organizations is the discussion of 
“fictitious” norms. On the same two scales 
measuring official military norms, i.e., ‘‘disci- 
pline” and “barracks duty,” the majority oi 
men thought their peers were more negative 
than they actually were as judged by the aver- 
age of the latter’s personal opinions. Also the 
majority of trainees wanted their peers to have 
a somewhat more “positive” attitude than they 
themselves had. This condition of pluralistic 
ignorance may be due to the fact that trainees, 
who enter military service involuntarily and 
with many misgivings, naturally form self- 
protective counter-norms, Apparently the Swed- 
ish conscripts, like all soldiers, “gripe” exces- 
sively. But public expressions do not fully ex- 
press private attitudes, and individuals are prone 
to be considerably more conforming in their be- 
havior than their public expressions would lead 
one to believe. This particular area especially 
merits further investigation. It is unfortunate 
that Korpi’s research design leads him to be more 
concerned about the validity of his measures 
for locating group differences than with the 
implications of trainee norms and attitudes for 
the functioning of the military organization. 

Kurr Lane 

State University of New York 

at Stonybrook 


The Exercise of Influence in Small Groups. 
By Terence K. Hopxis. Totowa, N.J.: 
Bedminster Press, 1964. 205 pp. $6.50. 


This is an interesting collection of materials 
from quite different sources on studies of small 
group situations. It is derived from a doctoral 
dissertation that must have represented an im- 
pressive contribution from a budding sociologist, 
but at the same time may reflect aspirations 
larger than can be satisfied. Hopkins’ orienta- 
tion, stemming from his teachers, is one of 
theory building; he handles propositions in an 
ordered set and then examines the status of evi- 
dence relative to them. The book is well done, 
and it presents both a perspective, and, equally, 
the limitations of the perspective. The problem 
is not so much the handling of evidence, but 
the lack of evidence. A more serious criticism 
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is that concepts are generated at high levels 
of generalization and the evidence then is 
sought at a more mundane empirical level. The 
connection between these is at times tenuous 
indeed. 

The author gives considerable attention to 
questions of definition, and yet it is just here 
that there is inadequacy. If there is a concept 
such as centrality, how is it defined in opera- 
tions? Possibly the most consistent definition 
given to centrality is total interaction rate. But 
if total interaction rate is the basic definition, 
why not use this name rather than “centrality,” 
which has additional connotations? Of course, 
in the book Hopkins makes distinctions between 
rational centrality and interactional centrality, 
and between centrality (group-level) and cen- 
trality (inter-personal). Indeed, the major prob- 
lem that appears to adhere to such an approach 
is the lack of correspondence between the vari- 
ables in the propositions and the variables as 
defined in operations. As postulated, the vari- 
ables have apparent theortical integrity (rank, 
centrality, observability, conformity, and in- 
fluence), but the fact is that as one reads even 
the evidence provided here, questions arise as 
to whether these variables are appropriately 
conceived in the system that is provided. Does 
centrality (as defined) lead to influence, or is 
centrality a part of influence? This, of course, 
leads to additional problems in the conceptuali- 
zation of the theory, including the fact that the 
author really does not distinguish between the 
study of the group structure in-process of forma- 
tion and the on-going processes of a group. 
In the former, some order can be reasonably 
demonstrated among the variables as designated 
in the volume, but the latter challenges the 
imagination of the analyst. Unfortunately, much 
of what results may be a figment of the imagina- 
tion, 

In summary, this is an interesting exercise, 
and the data are arranged in a relatively sys- 
tematic way, within the limitations of definitions 
and availability of evidence. Considering the 
limitations, the reader will have to make his 
own decision about how much time he should 
give to the volume. 

Engar F. BORGATTA 

University of Wisconsin 


New Perspectives in Organisation Research. 
Edited by Wurm W. Cooper, Haroub J. 
Leavitt, and Maynarp W. SHELLY I. New 
York: Jobn Wiley & Sons, 1964. XXII 606 
pp., $12.50. A 
This book contains 29 papers, most of them 

written for two confèrences held in Pittsburgh 

in 1962. Some are revisions of earlier papers, a 
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few were drawn from recent books and one is 
a revision of a doctoral dissertation completed a 
decade ago. 

A principal goal of the conferences was to 
bring together papers on the new work being 
done in the area of organizations. Hence, many 
conventional topics are missing and some of the 
older research methods are seldom reported. But 
an impressive range of topics and research 
methods is discussed, including motivation, con- 
trol, organizational change, and power. Field 
studies were almost nonexistent. A large num- 
ber of papers reported the use of simulation, 
either in a laboratory or with a computer, and 
many referred to model building. The authors 
are sociologists, social psychologists, anthropol- 
ogists, economists, and some whose work and 
background cross conventional disciplinary lines 
—such as management scientists. 

What picture of the field of organizations 
does this collection reveal? First, a great number 
of different topics are being explored under the 
general heading of organizations, and a wide 
variety of research topics is in use. Nonetheless, 
one receives an impression of unity, in part 
because many of the writers took a behavioral 
approach, concerning themselves with what 
happened rather than with questions as to why 
things happened, and in part because a sizable 
proportion of them were educated at, are, or 
have been associated with, the Graduate School 
of Industrial Administration at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Second, these papers demonstrate the range 
of topics to which mathematics is heing applied. 
The mathematics is for the most part not too 
complicated, but some knowledge*of it is neces- 
sary if one is to understand the papers. Mathe- 
matics is typically used to increase precision, 
or to express ideas that would be very difficult, 
sometimes impossible, to express verbally. But 
the extent to which mathematics is used in 
these papers does not, in my judgment, reflect 
the extent to which it is used in the field as 
much as it reflects the institutional afhliation 
of many of the contribtitors. 

Last, but perhaps most important, the papers 
reveal considerable concern about basic issues 
of theory building and research method. There 
is some very good discussion of the considera- 
tions in building a general model, (or models) 
of an organization, and of the types of abstrac~ 
tions suitable for building such a model, Alt 
things considered, this sgt of papers wijl be of 
great interest to anyone working in the field of 
organizations pr to anyone else who wants an 
overview of the newer work"in the field. 

JoszrH A. LITTERER 

University of Illinois 
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Values and Organizations: A Study of Fraiern- 
ities and Sororities. By Wittram A, Scott 
with the collaboration of Ruts Scorr. Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally & Co., 1965. 290 pp. 
No price indicated. 


He will be disappointed who notes this 
book’s subtitle and reads it to learn about 
college fraternities and sororities. It is rather 
an observational study of group influence 
on personal values which happened to be car- 
ried out in “Greek-letter” living groups. As € 
sociological analysis of these groups themselves, 
the book is superficial, Scott ignores their his- 
tory and organizational structure and sees thei- 
principal function as nothing more profound 
than “the establishment and maintenance of 
friendships” (p. 242). It is probably jeirer 
to the author’s main interest to judge the book 
as a sociopsychological study of values. 

The merits of the study are its perspective 
(social psychology at Michigan) and methods 
(psychological and quantitative). On the whole 
it is carefully and clearly written. Its defects 
are those of the present condition of the study 
of norms and values generally, These cerive, 
in my judgment, from a preoccupation with 
verbal behavior almost to the exclusion of tke 
nonverbal behavior, which verbally measured 
values presumably motivate (hence their rel2- 
vance) and to which norms fundamentally refer. 
Scott is aware of this preoccupation and ex- 
plicitly defends it: “values” are distinguished 
from “action” to avoid redundancy and zo 
achieve conceptual economy. They are then 
measured byestatements of preferences. But if 
Pareto was right to claim that people are pre- 
pared to say more than they are prepared to Co, 
then verbal profession hardly produces an eco- 
nomical conception of value. The first two 
chapters of Scott’s book exemplify the sterility 
of relying solely on verbal profession of value 
without systematically relating it to non-verbal 
behavior. Plausible distinctions and logical ccn- 
structs are multiplied apparently withow: limit, 
and a philosopher could, fairly claim it has all 
been said before and better too by Kant, Moare, 
Ewing, Ross, et al. 

The study of talk is relatively cheap. which 
probably explains better than intellectual justi- 
fications why it is studied so much more of:en 
than action. If talk must be studied, then it is 
best studied in situations where candor is well 
rewarded. My own study of fraternities and 
sororities shows that their members are highly 
skilled in separating profession and practice. 
The Greeks depend on academic, tolerance of 
their presence on campus but are in many ways 
fundamentally opposed to acedamic ‘values. 
They have therefore learned to tell professors 
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and deans what they want to hear (this is 
specially taught among fraternity men), mean- 
while doing something quite different in private. 
Scott claims that fraternities and sororities in- 
fluence their members strongly. This is true, but 
his many platitudinous scales measure only 
slightly what the Greeks value in behavior— 
the defense of ascription, ethnic endogamy and 
mobility through marriage, occupational aspira- 
tions and mobility—and where their influence 
on values might have been better assessed. And 
these are matters of which members have 
learned to speak in circumlocutions, especially 
to professors. Scott’s scales account for only 
about 5 per cent of the varience in related 
behavior among college students generally (p. 
36ff.); in studying values verbally expressed by 
the Greeks, he may have recorded the talk of 
well-trained hypocrites. 

The best part of the book is its review of 
psychological theories of value-acquisition, from 
which I learned much. As a study of values, 
I think a high price in scientific utility has 
been paid for sticking to verbal assertions. 

Joan FINLEY Scorr 

University of California, 

Davis 


Of Time and the Doctorate—Reporit of an 
Inquiry into the Duration of Doctoral Study. 
By Kennera M. Wiison. SREB Research 
Monograph No. 9. Atlanta, Ga.: Southern 
Regional Education Board, 1965, ix, 212 pp. 
No price indicated, paper. 

When problems of graduate education are 
found to pervade widely disparate institutions 
and disciplines, perhaps the fault should be as- 
cribed to the system rather than particular per- 
sonalities within it. This book is a study of 
1,929 recipients of a doctoral degree during 
the years 1950-1958 in one of 16 different fields 
of concentration at one of 23 Southern uni- 
versities, and includes very limited information 
from graduate deans and department chair- 
men at most of the same institutions. Completed 
questionnaires were returned by 71 per cent 
of the target respondents. Evidence is presented 
that the average time required to obtain the 
Ph.D. in this sample is not dissimilar from that 
required by the average graduate student in 
the U.S. 

The mean number of years from B.A. to 
Ph.D. for sociology students is 10.8 years in this 
sample; from entry to graduate school to Ph.D. 
it is 9.0. The swiftest students are chemists 
(B.A. to Ph.D. mean is 7.2 years), the most 
plodding are English majors (B.A. to Ph.D. 
mean is 14.1 years). The per cent reporting no 
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pre-doctoral employment is, not surprisingly, 
in the reverse ordering (5 per cent for English, 
37 per cent for chemistry, and 16 per cent for 
sociology). The median age at receipt of Ph.D. 
is 33 years for sociologists, 35 for English 
majors, 28 for chemists. 

Aspiring sociologists may be somewhat more 
naive in their plans for time required to ob- 
tain a Ph.D.; with economists and historians, 
they rank high in saying that the time was 
“much greater” than they had expected (about 
one fifth said this). 

Regarding early career planning, by the end 
of their senior year in college only 31 per cent 
of the eventual recipients of Ph.D.’s in sociol- 
ogy had definite plans to pursue that degree, 
and a third had not yet definitely established 
their interest in sociology. 

Delayed entry into graduate school is at least 
as likely to be due to financial problems and 
uncertainty regarding career plans as to military 
service. (Sex is a contaminating factor in this 
result. Incidentally, 14 per cent of the sociol- 
ogists are women; except for the humanities, 
no other discipline has more than half as many 
women.) 

With two thirds of the political scientists 
reporting fellowships, this field far outranks 
all other fields (sociologists: 40 per cent). 
Sixteen per cent of the social science doctoral 
recipients who had a research assistantship as- 
serted that the work done was directly appli- 
cable to their dissertations, as compared to 38 
per cent of the physical scientists and only 
2 per eent of the humanities graduates. 

These and many other nuggets may be found 
in a book that at times has a spritely style and 
contains y tabulations, generally of the 
simplest descriptive type. The concluding chap- 
ter presents some ideas for shortening the time 
spent obtaining the doctorate, but evidence 
indicates that neither students nor faculty con- 
sider this crucial, and that federal largesse in 
recent years has been of little avail in this 
regard. Perhaps the graduate years are becoming 
too comfortable. 

Rosert H. SOMERS 

University of California, Berkeley 


The Filipino Manufacturing Entrepreneur. By 
Jonn J. CarrorL, S.J. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1965. xix, 230 pp. $5.75. 


Among the many links between economics 
and sociology, the image of the entrepreneur 
as an initiator of social change via economic 
development is of major importance. In recent 
years increasing atténtion has been given to 
entrepreneurs in non-Western and underde- 
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veloped countries. The Philippines is a complex, 
plural (if not pluralistic) society whose econ- 
omy and occupational structure are essentially 
similar to those of underdeveloped areas, yet 
having strongly identified with the West in 
basic value-orientations and cultural features. 

The present study is a straightforward, un- 
pretentious but very solid piece of empirical 
research and a sound interpretation of the data. 
Viewing the entrepreneur as the person who 
performs “the overall coordinating function” 
in the factors of production, Father Carroll 
interviewed a sample of 92 contemporary Fili- 
pino citizens who had founded manufacturing 
enterprises (out of a universe of 96). Detailed | 
information is provided about their character- 
istics, following a short but useful introduction 
to the Philippines. 

Among the numerous sociologically relevant 
characteristics, it appears that, irrespective of 
socioeconomic background, Filipino entrepre- 
neurs have a much higher rate of college 
education than the general population; second, 
that for those who began entrepreneurship 
before 1950 this was an important avenue of 
upward intergenerational mobility whereas for- 
those who founded enterprises after 1950 it 
was more of a consolidation of high status; 
third, in terms of ethnicity and religion, the 
ethnic group which the author argues seems a 
natural fit for the Weberian thesis surprisingly 
has no representative in the sample, and also 
contrary to expectations, Catholics are over- 
represented (96 per cent of the sample, 84 
per cent of the population). i 

The study would have acquired greater depth, 
I feel, if the author had attempted to evaluate 
the role of the native entrepreneur in bringing 
about real change in Filipino society, and if 
he had related his data to Cochran’s research 
on Puerto Rican businessmen, which work is 
mentioned in passing in the introduction; the 
latter comparison is inviting since the Philip- 
pines and Puerto Rico share key historical and 
socioeconomic features, Nonetheless, this well- 
written book is worthwhile reading for sociol- 
ogists interested in comparative analysis of 
social change and modernization. 

EDWARD A. TIRYAKIAN 

Duke University 


Georg Simmel. Edited by Lewis A. Coser. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J,: Prentice-Hall (Spec- 
trum Book), 1965. vi, 184 pp. $4.95" (paper, 
$2.45). 


Emile Durkheim. By Rosert A. Nisser, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965. x, 179 
pp. $4.95 (paper, $2.45). 
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Vilfredo Pareto. By JoszPH LOPREATO. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1965. x, 151 pp. 
$1.50, paper. 


Montesquieu and Rousseau. By EALE DURK- 
HEM. Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press, 
1965. xvi, 155 pp. $1.75, paper. 


The recent invasion of the paperbacks by 
works on sociological theory and theorists is 
greatly enhanced by the four items under re- 
view. Each adds significantly to the small body 
of perceptive interpretative work on our 
referential theorists. And most important, each 
will stimulate students of all ages to read and 
ponder the primary sources. 

Of this group, Durkheim’s slim work on 
Montesquieu and Rousseau is perhaps the least 
useful. But this is a relative judgment rather 
than a criticism. Originally written as one of 
two required theses (in Latin) in 1892, and 
dedicated to the great Fustel de Coulanges, 
Durkheim’s analysis of Montesquieu provides a 
fairly organized summary of The Spirit of the 
Laws in a generally approving tone. It points 
to Montesquieu’s fundamental social science 


orientation and his genuine concern for the 


interrelatedness of social phenomena. It is, how- 
ever, perhaps more informative about Durk- 
heim’s early thinking. Here we find the embryo 
of Durkheim’s concern for “dynamic density” 
(or “scale’”), a functional orientation, and a 
sociological (rather than political) classification 
of societies. Durkheim’s study of Rousseau, 
published just after his death (in 1918), is 
more exegetical and pedestrian—perhaps be- 
cause Rousseau was not as clearly a “fore- 
runner” of ‘sociology as Montesquieu. 

Nisbet’s long interest in Durkheim is reflected 
in a handsome little work, of which more than 
half consists of a long essay by Nisbet. With 
skill and commendable scholarship, he “locates” 
Durkheim historically and intellectually. While 
Nisbet does not attempt a systematic theoretical 
analysis of Durkheim’s work, he is one of the 
few commentators to give adequate attention 
to Durkheim’s later ahd posthumously published 
works. Nisbet’s approach is to summarize Durk- 
heim in terms of five sets of areas or concepts: 
society, personality, authority, the “religio- 
sacred,” and development or change. This ap- 
proach does not, in my opinicn, reveal the 
implicitly iftegrated nature of Durkheim’s work. 
But Nisbet effectively answers the facile and 
erroneous criticisms, of Lurkheim’s alleged un- 
cohcern for psychological aspects, by referring 
to later (and largely unzead) | works in which 
Durkheim discusses personality and socializa- 
tion in a surprisingly modern fashion. 
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The second part consists of previously pub- 
lished analysis of Durkheim’s theories and 
methodology. Included are Merton’s review of 
Division of Labor in Society, Alpert’s brief 
summary of a functional approach to ritual, and 
Ginsberg’s .critique of Durkheim as an ethical 
theorist. Special mention should be made of 
Selvin’s stimulating methodological analysis of 
Suicide, and Bellah’s welcome demonstration 
that Durkheim was continually concerned with 
comparative historical materials. 

In the volume on Simmel, Coser presents the 
necessary biographical details and a very gen- 
eral but adequate review of Simmel’s major 
substantive concerns. A major point made by 
Coser, which has often been missed, is that Sim- 
mel was a thoroughgoing (but not a doc- 
trinaire) functionalist. Of great interest is the . 
second section, which brings together critical 
analyses of Simmel by such contemporaries as 
Durkheim, Toennies, and Wiese. ; 

The last two sections contain more recent 
evaluations of Simmel and his influence on con- 
temporary work. Most of these have been 
previously published. Perhaps the most useful 
is F. H. Tenbruck’s admirable discussion of the 
controversial analytical separation of “form” 
and “content.” Two selections, by T. M. Mills 
and the editor, discuss the research implications 
of Simmel’s writings on conflict and “small 
group” structure. 

The Crowell series, which has already pub- 
lished rather useful summaries and evaluations 
of Durkheim, Weber, Veblen, Sumner, and 
Ward, now contributes a similar short intro- 
duction to Pareto. Most of this book is given 
over to good-sized excerpts from Mind and 
Society, providing (in translation, of course) 
a very representative sprinkling of Pareto’s own 
formulations of nonlogical action, the residues 
and derivations, and equilibrium in social sys- 
tems. Lopreato has added a valuable introduc- 
tory essay in which he tries valiantly to resur- 
rect Pareto from a generation of neglect in 
this country. While I am inclined to a somewhat 
diminished level of enthusiasm for Pareto’s 
theoretical contributions, the editor has dem- 
onstrated that Pareto was a “full-fledged” 
functionalist who was much concerned with 
conflict and coercion. This belies the presumed 
incompatibility of functional and conflict orien- 
tations. Lopreato also shows that the “circula- 
tion of the elite” does not constitute a “real 
theory of social change.” 

ALVIN Boskorr 

Emory Universtty 
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Modern Social Theories. By CHARtes P. Loomis 
and Zona K. Loomis, Second Edition. Intro- 
duction by Woserrt E. Moors, Princeton, 
New Jersey: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
1965. xxiv, 800 pp., $9.50. 


` In this book, the authors analyze the works of 
Howard Becker, Kingsley Davis, George C. 


Homans, Robert K. Merton, Talcott Parsons, - 


Pitirim Sorokin, Robin H. Williams, Jr., and 
Alvin Gouldner, according to the categories of 
the Processually Articulated Structural Model, 
or PASM. This model was developed in an 
earlier work by the senior author. Its con- 
ceptual categories are conditions of social action 
—territoriality, size, and time; comprehensive 
master processes—communication, boundary 
maintenance, systemic linkage, institutionaliza- 
tion, socialization, and social control; and struc- 
tural functional categories combining elements 
and processes—knowing, feeling, achieving, 
norming, dividing the functions, ranking, con- 
trolling, sanctioning, and facilitating. In addi- 
tion, a separate chapter examines how the 
above theorists conceptualized and explained 
social change. It should be noted that the second 
edition differs from the first mainly by including 
Gouldner in the select group of modern social 
theorists. 

Moore’s introduction indicates that this book 
is not intended for beginners, and the authors 
state that the volume developed from a grad- 
uate course in modern social theory. Presum- 
ably, then, the intended audience includes Ph.D. 
candidates in sociology and trained sociologists. 
But, if they expect to find a comprehensive and 
integrated exposition of contemporary socio- 
logical theory, they will be disappointed, for 
two reasons: 

(1) All the theorists chosen are systems 
sociologists, or considered to be by the authors; 
no symbolic interactionists are included. This 
exclusion weakens the book, as does the ab- 
sence of such leading sociologists as Lipset, 
Selznick, Blau, Mills, Coser, and Dahrendorf. 
One suspects that the reason for these omissions 
is that these theorists would not fit the Loom- 
is structural-functional model. This bias strongly 
distorts the meaning of “modern social theory.” 

(2) The use of the model as well as the 
model itself has some serious limitations. Some 
of the categories of the model are poorly defined 
(eg., feeling, controlling, and sanctioning), 
which makes analysis and comparison difficult, 
Also, the authors sometimes stretch the writings 
of the theorists to fit their categories (e.g. 
“belief as an.element” fn Davis and Homans). 
A set of separate entries in each category is 
presented for each theerist. Too few compari- 
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sons or evaluations are made across theorists or 
even within theorists, so that one feels he is 
left with a large number of facts which should 
have meaning or form, but do not. 

The classification of the theorists’ writings 
by the arbitrary categories of the model with- 
out suitable introductions makes it very difficult 
to understand the theorist’s over-all contribution, 
how his theory represents a totality, and how 
his concepts are interrelated. For example, not 
until the reader is some 20 pages into the 
chapter on Howard Becker does the sacred- 
secular dichotomy appears with any force. 
Similar problems appear with respect to Davis, 
Sorokin, and Gouldner. Paradoxically, the most 
intelligible chapter is the one on Parsons (fol- 
lowed closely by the ones on Williams and 
Homans), because the introductory section is 
excellent and because a consensus exists between 
Parsons and the authors on concepts and in- 
terests. 

The high point in the book is its chapter on 
social change, where the reader can see how 
these theorists cope with the problem of defini- 
tion, and how they explain change. This is 
extremely useful because it brings together for 
close comparison and evaluation answers to a 
major question of contemporary sociology. 

A few additional criticisms should be noted. 
The chapter on Gouldner comes after the 
chapter on social change, so that the reader 
feels he is only an afterthought of the authors. 
Sorokin receives less attention than others be- 
cause that chapter in the first edition was pre- 
pared also for another volume. This is not, 
however, sufficient justification for neglecting 
him in the second edition. , 

In short, with regard to sociological theory, 
a is still no substitute for reading the orig- 
Perr M. HALL 
University of California, ' 

Santa Barbara 


Handbook of Marriage and the Family. Edited 
by Harorp T, CHRISTENSEN, Chicago: Rand 
McNally and Co., 1964, 1028 pp. No price 
indicated. 

Books seldom realize fully the promise con- 
tained on their jackets, but this Handbook is 
sure to realize it in at least oneerespect. It 
will undoubtedly become, as its jacket predicts, 
“a well-thumbed reference source” for pro- 
fessors, graduate students and other professional 
workers in the field of the family, for it is an 
exceptionally comprehensive and excellent guide 
to the existing body of knowlddge. The volume 
makes less of a contribution toward charting 
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future directions of research. To be sure, con- 
tributors note current gaps anc every assessment 
of a field carries implications for the future, but 
these implications are not always made explicit. 

The 24 chapters, all written expressly foz this 
Handbook, are grouped into five parts. The 
first, “Theoretical Orientations,” begins with 
the editor's history of family studies, followed 
by chapters on four theoretical approaches: the 
institutional (John Sirjamaki), the structural- 
functional (Jesse R. Pitts), the interactional 
and situational (Sheldon Stryker) and the 
developmental (Reuben Hill and Ray H. Rod- 
gers). The second part contains methodological 
articles: on prediction studies (Charles E. Bow- 
erman), field surveys (F. Ivan Nye), experi- 
mental research (Marvin B. Sussman), demo- 
graphic analysis (Paul C. Glick) and measuring 
families (Murray A. Straus). 

Part IU, “The Family in Its Societel Set- 
ting,” and Part IV, “Member Roles and Inter- 
nal Processes,” deal with substantive findings on 
such topics as subcultural variations, sexual 
behavior, the premarital dvad, adjustment of 
married mates and others, Finally, Part V, 
“Applied and Normative Interests,” includes 
chapters on family life education, marriage 
counseling, divorce, and the concluding article 
by the editor on “The Intrusion of Values.” 

With such abundant fare it may be captious 
to note omissions. Contemporary social changes 
and the family are treated briefly by Bardis, 
` Pitts and Zeldich and touched upon by others 

but the problem of social change does not re- 
ceive nearly the attention given to the more 
static cross- and subcultural comparative per- 
spective. I would have also welcomel some 
. discussion of changing sex roles as they affect 
the family, beyond the brief reference to wife’s 
gainful employment in tke chapter by Pitts. 

Finally, and despite the useful article on “‘Social- 
ization and Personality Development in the 
Child” (Edward Z. Dager), parent-child rela- 
tionships may have received too little emphasis 
relative to marriage. 

. The chapters in Parts III and IV, intanded to 
report substantive findings, very considerably, 
reflecting, no doubt, both the development of 
the particular area and the choices made by 
individual writers. The narrative descriptions 
of Hebraic, Greek, Roman, and Christian fami- 
lies in Chapfer II contrast with the higher level 
of theoretical analysis in the chapter on “Cross- 
Cultural Analysis of Family Structure,” or on 
“Femily and Community in Urban-Industrial 
Societies.” Again, some chapters (as. for ex- 
ample, the one on the Pre-Marital Dvrad) pro- 
vide excellent summaries without departing 
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from the conceptualization of the existing 
studies. Others attempt novel formulations, 
sometimes at the expense of adequate coverage. 
The five articles on methodology represent an 
exceptionally informative discussion of tech- 
nical developments and their use in family 
research. 

What does this vast cooperative venture 
reveal about the state of family sociology? 
“The attempt has been,” writes the editor on 
the final page, “to pull together and integrate 
into meaningful theory the great mass of 
empirical materials presently existing.” The 
very organization of the volume discloses how 
distant such a goal of integration still is. The 
separation of the theoretical approaches in Part 
I from the substantive findings in Parts ITI and 
IV makes sense precisely because the great mass 
a body of substantive thecry. No chapter, 
of empirical findings is not yet incorporated in 
incidentally, is addressed to the comparison and 
possible synthesis of the separate theoretical 
approaches, although the article on “Families 
Under Stress” referred to the problem. “It is 
early to tell,” states the editor, “whether a 
general or overall theory will eventually 
emerge.” 

Studies of the family have brought to the 
forefront the need to weld together the in- 
stitutional, interactional and personality theory. 
If some branches of sociology, such as demog- 
raphy and large-scale organizations, appear 
tidier, it may be only because they have not as 
yet been equally pressed to confront the mani- 
fold reality of institution, group and personality. 

Mirza Komarovsky 

Barnard College, 

Columbia University 


Planification des Naissances en milieu Canadien- 
Francais. By Corerre Cartssz. Montreal, 
Quebec: Les Presses de l'Universite de Mon- 
treal, 1964. 227 pp. No price indicated. 


This book is noteworthy as the first study 
of attitudes toward family size and contracep- 
tion in a French-Canadian Catholic population. 
The author, an assistant professor at the Uni- 
versity of Montreal, conducted her study in 
three Catholic parishes in that city among 
middle- and working-class wives who first mar- 
ried at 20 to 25 years of age, either five or 
eleven years prior to the interview. The size 
of her sample, only 80 wives, is so small that 
the results can only be considered suggestive. 
Nevertheless, since the French-Canadians have 
long been noted for their relatively high fertility 
compared to that in other industrialized so- 
cieties, a comparison of her findings with those 
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of similar studies in the U.S. and elsewhere 
possesses considerable theoretical interest. 

A major finding of the book is that the wives 
in the sample personally desire a rather large 
number of children, 4.06 on the average, This 
can be compared to the average of 3.3 chil- 
dren desired by two-child wives in the largest 
metropolitan areas of the U.S. and to the 
average of 3.6 children desired by two-child 
Catholic wives in the same areas. Moreover, 
the Montreal wives expect to have as many 
children (4.49) as they consider ideal (4.45). 
This finding is in apparent contrast with Ameri- 
can and West German studies that report the ex- 
pected number of children as somewhat less than 
the ideal number. 

Of the 64 women subject to the possibility of 
pregnancy at the time of the interview, 39 were 
using periodic continence and 17 were employ- 
ing methods disapproved by the Church. The 
proportion making use of disapproved methods 
is roughly comparable to that among U.S. 
Catholics, but among the disapproved methods, 
withdrawal was much more important in this 
sample than among Catholics in the U.S. 

Two of the principal means of fertility con- 
trol among the French-Canadians are late mar- 
riage and permanent celibacy. The value of this 
book would therefore have been enhanced if 
the author’s survey had included attitudinal 
questions on these two topics. 

Davip M. Heer 

Harvard University 


The Control of Human Fertility in Jamaica. 
By J. Mayong Srycos and Kurt W. BACK. 
Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New York, 
1964, 377 pp. $7.50. 


The aims of this study are two: First, to 
describe fertility-related behavior and attitudes 
among lower-class women in more or less stable 
unions and second, to probe for an effective edu- 
cational program in the area of fertility con- 
trol. 

Technical problems presented by these aims 
were considerable, The closely structured sched- 
ule required for the descriptive portion of the 
study and the content of the schedule would call 
for good planning even under ordinary circum- 
stances. Under conditions found in Jamaica—a 
lack of professional interviewers; resistance to 
delicate and potentially embarrassing questions 
about sexual behavior, and respondents that 
were difficult to reach—the usual problems were 
magnified. The authors summarize their efforts 
to overcome these problems in the text, but 
to appreciate the care with which the prelimi- 
naries of the survey research were planned, it is 
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worth reading The Survey Under Unusual Con- 
ditions, a 1959 monograph prepared by the au- 
thors and published by the Society for Applied 
Anthropology. 

Laudable as certain features of the planning 
are, two short-comings stand out. One probably 
unavoidable flaw is the potential underreport- 
ing of the 14—40 year-old mated women who 
comprise the population under study. Accord- 
ing to the authors, “the effect of this definition 
is to underestimate the proportion of women 
exposed to risk of pregnancy and to overestim- 
ate the fertility of visting relations” (p. 7). 
Unfortunately the effects can be more pro- 
found than these. Differentials may appear or 
tend to vanish, depending on whether and how 
such divisions as Urban-Rural are also asso- 
ciated with underreporting. In addition to this 
difficulty, estimates of sampling error consist- 
ent with the mode of sampling are not provided 
in the text, nor is there an indication that 
this was a’concern when data were analyzed. 
Most tables are presented without statistical 
criteria for judging apparent differences, Where 
tests are employed, descriptions are too cryptic 
to be useful. There is reason to suppose that 
nominal levels of significance differ from true 
levels, to judge by the brief description of the 
sampling plan furnished by the Jamaica De- 
partment of Statistics. This latter flaw, as well 
as the difficulty of listing eligibles, reduces con- 
fidence in conclusions drawn from the data, 
but does not seriously affect the study’s major 
experimental demonstration. Different educa- 
tional programs do appear to be differentially 
effective and any program is superior to no pro- 
gram at all 

The end product of the resi is a bal- 
anced assessment of educational programs. 
Though such programs could affect the course 
of fertility in Jamaica, they cannot be expected 
to work unless certain preconditions are met. 
This opinion is supported, at least in part, by a 
discussion of conditions found in Haiti and 
Puerto Rico. 

In brief, the value of this study is in its 
demonstration of the feasibility of surveys 
and educational programs under difficult con- 
ditions as much as in its main substantive re- 
sults, 

Prue Sacr 

University of Pennsylvania œ 


Comparative Family Sysjems, Edited by M. F. 
Nimxorr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin °Co., 
1965. x, 402 pp. $5.95, 

Several new books contain a cross cultural 
analysis of the family, including Blitsten’s, 

Goode’s and Stephens’ in the past two years. 
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Nimkoff’s book contains accounts of 12 dif- 
ferent family systems given by authorities who 
know the societies well, plus introductory and 
concluding chapters written by Nimkoff. 

The 12 cultures represent a variety of 
family systems in different socio-economic set- 
tings (Arnhem, Tikopia, Bedouin, Papago, 
Nayar, Tibet, India, Ireland, Kibbutz, Japan, 
Soviet Union, America). Most of the accounts 
impressed this reviewer as being excepticnally 
coherent, informative and well reasoned pieces. 
One difficulty for students is the frequent use 
of highly technical kinship terms; the defin:tions 
and usages that Nimkoff presents in Charter 2 
cover only some of these terms. 

Nimkoff’s introductory and concluding chap- 
ters are informative. He is aware of the major 
work in the family area and presents the find- 
ings in a generally clear and forthright manner. 
He stresses the importance of viewing the fam- 
ily as an independent as well as a dependent 
variable in a social system and examines evi- 
dence to support this position, ably putting to 
rest many myths such as the belief that the 
large family was very common in Chima and 
America and that the nuclear family dominates 
in all industrialized cultures. There are limita- 
tions such as his definition of function (p. 13), 
and the speculative coverage of premarizal sex 
in America (pp. 53, 331, 337), but geaerally 
speaking the topics covered are well handled. 

The 12 chapters on family systems aïford a 
wealth of material that could be the basis for 
further analysis. For example, one may prof- 
itably compare the role of the family in the 
Kibbutz and the Soviet Union to test the notion 
that family solidarity is a threat to a collsctivist 
identification. One could compare the Irish, 
Tibetan and Japanese family systems regarding 
ways in which keeping land intact affec-3 mar- 
riage and inheritance. One could ask why the 
Tikopian and Kibbutz systems are more permis- 
sive sexually. All 12 family systems could be 
examined for elements they have in common. 
Nimkoff does not follow out these mes of 
inquiry, for his basic purpose seems to be 
simply to present a broad specirum of the 
family institution. This lack is the major limi- 
tation of the work. An instructor in an advanced 
course could deal with such questions on his 
own, howeveg. 

In sum then, the book is basically æn intro- 
ductory text for the cross-cultural study of the 
famjly. As such it és quite valuable, being 
organized to give its readers a sound introduc- 
tion to the understanding of the,family institu- 
tion. ` 

Ira L, Rerss 

University of lowa 
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Social Mobility and Controlled Fertility. By 
H. Y. Trew. New Haven, Conn.: College and 
University Press; Canberra, Australia: Au- 
stralian National University, 1965. 224 pp. 
$6.00. 

This study represents another invalidation 
of the plausible and persistent hypothesis that 
fertility is inversely related to social mobility. 
The hypothesis has been propounded and tested 
in various ways for at least 75 years, with 
mainly negative findings. In view of these in- 
different results it comes as something of a 
surprise to read that the author deliberately 
abandoned a “dragnet approach” in favor of 
concentrating on “one or several factors which 


` early studies have shown to be fruitful .. .” 


The data for this particular investigation were 
collected in a questionnaire returned by 87 
per cent of the full-time teaching members at 
the two leading Australian universities—Sydney 
and Melbourne—which, incidentally, provides 
some interesting profiles of the social origins 
of university professors in Australia, Respond- 
ents whose fathers had been in any occupation 
lower than professional, high official, or man- 
agerial were classified as upwardly mobile since 
the respondents themselves were all profes- 
sional. Mobile and non-mobile respondents 
(downward mobility was excluded by the study 
design) were then compared within various 
demographic controls on the number of births 
and the length of interval between marriage 
and the first birth, No variations of any kind 


appeared in connection with actual fertility 


and only suggestive evidence emerged to con- 
nect a longer interval from marriage to first 
birth with upward mobility. The author does 
make a persuasive case for more concern with 
the timing and less with the number of births 
in such research, 

Regrettably, the questionnaire did not contain 
any inquiry on family planning because the 
author was persuaded that the sensitivity of 
such questions would lower his response rate. 
This does not sound particularly convincing and, 
in any event, the critical importance of such 


` data for this area of study should have en- 


couraged a pretest of the assumption that such 
questions could not be asked. 

Quite aside from the negative results, for 
which of course the author cannot obviously 
be held responsible, there is a serious flaw, 
either in scholarship or the publisher’s schedule, 
which is hardly excusable in a research mono- 
greph. The date of publication is 1965 but none 
of the many citations ofthe research literature 
is later than 1959, except for one article 
(1960) by the author himself, This is a serious 
deficiency in a field in which much of the major 
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work in several countries was published between 
1960 and 1963. 
CHARLES F. WESTOFF 
Princeton University 


Contemporary Sociology: An Introductory Test- 
book of Readings. By MILTON L, BARRON. 
New York and Toronto: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1964. xvi, 662 pp. $4.25, paper. 


Sociology in Use: Selected Readings for the 
Introductory Course. By DoNALD M. VALDES 
and Dwrcar G. Dean, New York and Lon- 
don: Macmillan Co., 1965. xiv, 512 pp. 

_ $3.95, paper. 


Social Organization and Behavior: A Reader in 
General Sociology. Edited by Ricsarp L. 
Suwpson and Ipa Harper Smvpson. New 

- York; London; and Sydney; John Wiley & 
Sons, 1964. xii, 457 pp. $5.25, paper. 


Life in Society: Introductory Readings in 
Sociology. By Tuomas E. LasswExt, Jonn H. 
Burma, and Smney H. Aronson. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1965. 661 pp. 
$4.25, paper, 


The appearance of four new collections of 
readings for the introductory course in sociology 
during the past two years reflects a prevalent 
belief that students of introductory sociology 
should be exposed to a selection of writings 
from professional sources. Since it is difficult to 
obtain source works in sufficient quantities for 
assigned reading in our mass-production univer- 
sities and colleges, this situation provides an 
opportunity for publishers and professors to 
turn a relatively painless profit by reprinting 
the works of others. Editors of these readers, 
including the four reviewed here, can make a 
real contribution by searching and selecting 
among a wider variety of sources than most 
of us encounter outside our fields of special 
study. A second potential contribution, found in 
all the books under review, is a set of intro- 
ductory, connecting, and expository essays that 
organize the materials covered in the manner 
of a textbook, and convey an interpretation of 
the theoretical structure of sociology. 

In evaluating these four new books, I have 
adopted these potential contributions as criteria. 
In addition, an anthology to be read by students 
of introductory sociology should meet the mod- 
est degree of general intellectual sophistication 
characteristic of college freshman, without being 
debased by large numbers of lay-authored popu- 
larizations. 

In Social Orgonisation and Bekavior, the 
Simpsons have put together a set of solid and 
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competent selections. A strength of the book 
is that it includes a broad spectrum of research, 
both quantitative and non-quantitative. It is 
focused on contemporary American society, to 


. the virtual exclusion of the “classics” and of 


European writers. Most of the selections are of 
high quality, yet within the reach of the average 
reader, 

The book’s theoretical focus on “basic con- 
cepts of social organization,” however, is vague 
and not very successful; the principal result of 
thinking in the Simpsons’ terms appears to be a 
neglect of social psychology. In sum, though 
Social Organization and Behavior is a good book, 
it is a standard book, and not particularly re- 
markable among its fellows. 

Contemporary Sociology, by Milton Barron, 
is more ambitious, Barron hag attempted a 
reader that replaces, rather than supplements, 
a textbook. The function of his editorial notes 
is to link selections, rather than to introduce 
them and the result is reasonably well designed 
to be the basic assigned reading for an introduc- 
tory course, 

But Contemporary Sociology has several de- 
fects that make it less attractive than most of 
its competitors. A principal shortcoming is the 
relative lack of imagination exercised in choos- 
ing the selections. All 60 are drawn from 16 
journals, and more than half of the articles are 
from the American Sociological Review. An 
overextended introductory chapter includes such 
nonsense as Russell Kirk’s tirade from the New 
York Times Magazine, an unworthy cause for 
which to sacrifice any excerpts fron? books and 
monographs. Omission of the “classics,” with 
the advice that they “should be read in the 
original elsewhere,” is disconcerting. The book 
is poorly organized; its section on social theory, 
for instance, is a grab-bag of topics. Perhaps its 
most serious defect is that several of the selec- 
tions require far more familiarity with social 
science theory and methods then one can real- 
istically expect from the probable audience. 

An outstanding featyre of Contemporary 
Sociology is its chapter on methodology, bring- 
ing together works by Stouffer, Blumer, Hyman, 
Lee and Merton to form the best chapter on 
the topic in any reader I know. The book as a 
whole, however, is far less successful than this 
chapter. Students will not like it because of its 
difficulty, and teachers will find few selections 
with which they are not already familiar. 

Sociology in Use by Valdes and Dean 4s dif- 
ferentiated from all other readers currently 
available by itæfocus on appljed sociology. The 
editors have reasoned that the majority of con- 
temporary sociology students are oriented to 
the practical, and will therefore be enthusi- 
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astic about readings drawn from marketing, 
public opinion research, and allied fields, Even 
if this reasoning were correct, I am not sure 
that it is an adequate justification for using 
so restricted a selection of sociological materi- 
als. In any case, the proportion of rarrow, 
technical and boring articles in Sociology in 
Use is perhaps the highest of any reader in print. 
I cannot conceive how the raw empiricism, the 
Madison Avenue jargon, and the theoretizal and 
methodological naiveté of most of these selec- 
tions could interest students at any level. 

The selections in this volume do include some 
very fine writings, and Valdes and Dean have 
done the profession a service by calling atten- 
tion to them, for otherwise they might have 
remained buried in trade journals, But instruc- 
tors seeking a book that will interest their 
students should avoid Sociology in Use. 

Life in Society by Lasswell, Burma and Aron- 
son, is one of the largest collections of readings 
in print, and one of the best. The selections are 
drawn from an impressively wide variety of 
sources, and the choice neatly fits the needs 
of the audience. The articles are generally 
highly interesting to the layman, and sociologi- 
cally sound, yet they do not demand too much 
previous knowledge. 

A novel feature is the inclusion of eight 
articles describing recent research in the vari- 
ous fields represented by the other selections. 
Unfortunately, these chapters fail to carry their 
weight. They are too short for the purpose, and 


the bibliography they contain is insufficient even 


as a basis for undergraduate term papers. 
The introductory materials in Life is Society 
are extensive, but like the reports an recent 
research they attempt to do too much, and 
they tend to be of uneven quality. Moreover, 
the editors did not include a sufficiert sample 
of quantitative research, though they did in- 
clude a few rather dubious lay-authored pieces. 
But as a whole this is one of the best readers 
available, and it deserves serious consideration 
by instructors considering the use.of a reader. 
H. Lavrence Ross 
New York University 


New Thoughts on Old Age. Edited by ROBERT 
KasTENBAUM, New York; Springer Publish- 
ing Company, 1964, 333 pp. $7.50. 

Death and Identity, Edited by Ropert FULTON, 


New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1965. 415 
pp. No price indicated. 


It is almost jndecent to céuple within the- 


same review collections of papers on cld age and 
death, since our society hesitates to make ex- 
plicit the connection between these two phe- 
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nomena that has been reinforced by changes 
in death rates and Hfe-expectancies. Our 
cultural aversion to the facts of natural 
death and our rejection of the aged go hand 
in hand; by segregating old people into nursing 
homes, mental hospitals and retirement com- 
munities we further the tendency—largely de- 


` mographically-based—to drive the pestilence of 


death from our midst. Even the social gerontol- 
ogists, courageously attempting to identify and 
defend the interests of the growing minority of 
old people, have not escaped the cultural avoid- 
ance patterns, for confrontation with the mean- 
ing of death to those closest to it is conspicu- 
ously absent in most empirical investigations o 
the aged. ` 
In its departure from this tradition, Kasten- 
baum’s volume genuinely merits its title, New 
Thoughts on Old Age. Many of its contributors 
eschew the characteristic tendency to view old 
age as a period to be explained in its own terms, 
largely isolated from the past and future of 
those who occupy this distinctive social position. 
By looking backward as well as forward in 
time, two interrelated dimensions are added 
that are crucial for the present experience and 
personal adjustment of the old: the meaning 


-and purpose of an entire life and the orienta- 


tion toward its termination. Thus Philip Slater, 
in his provocative “Prolegomena to a Psycho- 
analytic Theory of Aging and Death,” attempts 
to make theoretical sense of the connections 
between these two phenomena. The article that 
most sensitively illuminates the interplay of 
past and future in the old person’s present is 
“The Life Review” by the psychiatrist Robert 
Butler. In his clinical work with older patients 
he found that the possibility of death (often first 
revealed in dreams) set in motion processes of 
reminiscence covering the entire life-span. In 
grappling with problems of guilt, disappointment 
and lack of fulfillment, patients reached new 
and higher levels of ego integration, sometimes 
experiencing basic personality changes. Reform- 
ulating her well-known theory of disengagement, 
Elaine Cumming now sees the aging individual’s 
“argent new perception of the inevitability of 
death” as a core factor in bringing on this proc- 
ess. In a stimulating discussion, “External Fac- 
tors in Depression,” Sidney Levin takes issue 
with Cummings’ sanguine outlook on disen- 
gagement and instead sees it as a response to 
clinical depressive states brought on by the 
losses, attacks, constraints and other threats 
that the old person experiences—problems 
partly rooted in life-span phenomena that are 
greatly intensified by our social practices. 
Though it is an uneven collection of very di- 
verse papers, some dull, some provocative and 
enlightening, this volume is also new in its frank 
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facing of the implications of our deep-seated 
attitudes toward the aged. Not only the general 
public but even professionals reject old people, 
as Kastenbaum points out in his outstanding 
analysis of psychotherapists’ reluctance to un- 
dertake depth therapy with this group. In a 
future-oriented society that values productivity, 
those who have objectively short and “un- 
productive” futures are not deemed worth an 
investment of time and energy. The therapist’s 
own tendency to avoid the reality of death is 
another element in this reluctance. . 
Robert Fulton’s reader, Death and Identity, 
reflects the recently intensified interest in mor- 
tality among behavioral scientists. In contrast 
to Herman Feifel’s collection, The Meaning of 
Death, with its emphasis on philosophical, cul- 
tural and religious themes, published only six 
years ago, the large majority of papers in the 
new volume are either studies of grief and 
mourning and the impact of bereavement on 
personality, or empirical investigations of at- 
titudes toward death in various populations. 
One could probably not choose a better topic 
than death to illustrate the inadequacies of con- 
ventional attitude surveys for topics of deep 
human concern that are naturally laden with 
defense reactions and ambivalence. Accordingly, 
the results tend to be confused, contradictory, 
unconvincing, and superficial. The research on 
bereavement is more convincing. Here the editor 
has collected some outstanding papers, including 
Lindemann’s classic “Symptomatology and 
Management of Acute Grief,” Volkart’s pene- 
trating cross-cultural discussion of the role of 
the bereaved, which casts considerable light on 
American death orientations, and Weisman and 
Hackett’s brilliant “Predilection to Death.” The 
latter paper begins with clinical materials on 
five persons who predicted their own deaths, 
which they accepted without anxiety or dread, 
and goes on to introduce the concept of “ap- 
propriate death” and to criticize the underlying 
dispositions of doctors toward the dying. 
The selections in Death and Identity de- 
emphasize cultural, historical and sociological 
materials. Yet some of the most stimulating 
papers fall in these abbreviated sections: 
Robert. Lifton’s study, “Psychological Effects 
of the Atomic Bomb in Hiroshima,” is reprinted 
from Daedalus, Franz Borkenau’s “The Con- 
cept of Death” ranges over pre-history, early 
civilizations, Christianity, modern society and 
totalitarian states, arguing that there is a basic 
dialectic between the development of a culture 
and its orientation to death. W. Lloyd Warner’s 
treatment of the cemetery as a social territory 
for contact between the living and the dead 
is so lucid that the reader shudders; Octavio 
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Paz makes Mexican culiure and social char- 
acter come alive through his analysis of its 
death theme, 

Fulton’s introductions to the book’s various 
divisions include masterful summaries of the 
individual articles as well as numerous insights 
of his own concerning trends in the American 
“death complex.” With its voluminous bibliog- 
raphy, the book is a valuable introduction to 
research and thought on a topic that is bound 
to loom larger not only in the social sciences but 
also in our own lives. 

RoBERT BLAUNER 

University of California, Berkeley 


A Dictionary of the Social Sciences. Edited by 
Jurus Goutp and Warram L. Kors. Com- 
piled under the auspices of UNESCO. New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. xvi, 
761 pp. $19.50. 


Some 1,000 terms in social science are de- 
fined and discussed by more than 270 social 
scientists in this dictionary sponsored by 
UNESCO. The contributors were selected only 
from the United States and Britain, ostensibly 
because a French-language dictionary is 
planned. (The editors do not explain why a 
more broadly-based international collaboration 
was not attempted, with a French and English 
edition of the same work. Such a volume might 
have made a more substantial contribution to 
the development of a universe of discourse com- 
mon to social scientists in different countries.) 
The terms were selected from anthropology, 
economics, political science, social pSychology, 
and sociology. In essays that appear to aver- 
age about five hundred words in length, a gen- 
eral definition of each term is followed by a 
discussion of some of its usages in the litera- 
ture. The essays I have sampled: are of ex- 
tremely uneven quality, and it is not clear to 
whom they are directed. The editors state that 
they were aiming specifically at two kinds of 
readers: 


(a) students in any one of the disciplines seeking 
information concerning the usage of terms and 
concepts in related disciplines, and (b) students 
and research workers in areas of the world 
which have been, and are currently, seeking to 
develop a vocabulary of social sclence in their 
own different languages. 


Perhaps this dictionary will serve these pur- 
poses, although I think that it will take some- 
thing of the dimensions ôf the International 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (now in 
preparation) to make a signifigant contribution 


in these respects. 
WILIAM KORNEAUSER 
University of California, Berkeley 
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Orans, Martın. The Santal: A Tribe in Search 
of a Great Tradition. Detroit, Mich.: Wayne 
University Press, 1965. xiv, 154 pp. $6.55. 

ORENSTEIN, Henry. Gaon: Conflict and Cokesion 
in an Indian Village. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1965. 341 pp. $8.50. 

PEARL, ARTHUR and Franx RESSMAN, New Careers 
for the Poor. New York: Free Press, 1965. xiv, 
273 pp. $5.95. 

Prcxnam, Morse. Man’s Rage for Chaos: Biology, 
Behavior, and the Arts, Philadelphia, Fa.: Chil- 
ton Books, 1965, xv, 339 pp. $6.95. 

PETERSON, THEODORE, Jay W. Jensen and Wrz L. 
Rivers. The Mass Media and Modera Society. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965. 
viti, 359 pp. $6.50. 

Pauses, Hexsert P. Thai Peasant Personality. 
Berkeley, Cal: University of California Press, 
1965. x, 231 pp. $6.00. 

Quay, Hznezer C. Juvenile Delinquencs. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1963. ix, 349 
pp. $6.95. ` 

Kennern E. Tke High Valley. New York: 
“Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1965. x, 266 pp. $6.95. 

Rice, A. K. Learning for Leadership. Nzw York: 
Humanities Press, 1965. xii, 200 pp. $5.00. 

Roaca, Many , ELLEN and Joanne B. Ercuer, 
Dress, Adornment and Social Order. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1965. xv, 429 pp. $6.25. 
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Rosx, Arnoro M. and Warren A. Peterson. Older 
People and Their Social World: The Sub-cul- 
ture of the Aging. Philadelphia, Pa.: F. A, Davis 
Co., 1965. ix, 421 pp. $8.50. 

Rouwes, Dacosert D. The Jew and the Cross. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1965. 92 pp. $2.75. 

Scuerrize, H. W. Choiseul Island Social Struc- 
ture. Berkeley, Cal: University of California 
Press, 1965, x, 322 pp. $7.00. 

Scum, Epcar H. Organizational Psychology. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965. xi, 114 
pp. No price indicated. 

Scumm, Evocar H. and Warren G., Benys. Per- 
sonal and Organizational Change Through Group 
Methods: The Laboratory Approach. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1965. x, 376 pp. $8.25. 

Scuznmr, Seto M. Negro Mecca: A History of 
the Negro is New York City, 1865-1920. New 
York: New York University Press, 1965. ix, 246 
pp. $6.50, 

Sennron, Orewa. Exposure to Films and School 
Adjustment. Stockholm, Sweden: Almqvist and 
Wiksell, 1965. 287 pp. No price indicated. 

Surg, Carotyn W., Muzarer Sure and ROGER 
E. NEBERGALL, Attitude and Aititude Change: 
The Social Judgment-Involvement Approach. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: W. B. Saunders Co., 1965. xv, 
264 pp. No price indicated. 

Samara, Frawx E. Look Away From Dixie. Baton 
Rouge, La.: Louisiana State University Press, 
1965. vil, 90 pp. $3.25. 

Smara, M. G. Stratification in Grenada. Berkeley, 
Cal.: University of California Press, 1965. xiH, 
271 pp. $7.00. 

Spencer, PAVL. The Samburu: A Study of Geron- 
tocracy in a Nomadic Tribe. Berkeley, Cal.: Uni- 
bee of California Press, 1965. xxv, 341 pp. 

D. 

Sruovxs, G. STEPHENS. Psychology and Religion: 
An Introduction to Contemporary Views. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Beacon Press, 1965. xv, 221 pp. $4.95. 

Sremo, Mrrroro E. Context and Meaning in Cul- 
tural Anthropology, New York: Free Press, 1965. 
xxii, 442 pp. No price indicated. 

Sremvzr, Gary A. The Creative Organisation. Chi- 
cago, Il.: University of Chicago Press, 1965. 
xili, 267 pp. $5.00, 

Stern, Borw. The Kibbutz That Was. Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1965. vil, 152 pp. 


$3.75. 

TOCKHAMMER, Morgs. Karl Marz Dictionary, 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1965. vi, 273 
pp. $6.00, 

Sronz, Juntos, Human Law and Human Justice. 
Stanford, CaL: Stanford University Press, 1965. 
xxill, 415 pp. $10.00. 

Swirt, M. G. Malay Peasant Society in Jelebu. 
New York: Humanities Press, 1965. x, 181 pp. 
$5.00. . 

Szasz, THomas S. Psychiatric Justice. New. York: 
Macmillan Co., 1965.283 pp. $6.95. 

Tayior, Caxt C., Dovoras Ensmincer, Heren W. 
Jonson and Jeaw Joyce. India’s Roots of 
Democracy. Bombay, India: Orient Longmans, 
1965. 694 pp. Rs. 18,00. 
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Tayior, Dowarp IL., Marriage Counseling: New 
Dimensions in the Art of Helping People. Spring- 
field, IIL: Charles C Thomas, 1965. x, 180 pp. 
$6.75, 

Tocs, Hans. The Socal Psychology of Social 
Movements. Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1965. xiv. 257 pp. $6.50. 

TRAINER, Joseph B. Physiologic Foundations for 
Marriage Counseling. St. Louis, Mo. C. V. 
Mosby Co., 1965. vii, 287 pp. $8.00. 

Uriman, Atserr D. Sociocultural Foundations of 
Personality. Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1965. xil, 420 pp. No price indicated. 

ULLMANN, Leowarp P. and LEONARD KRASNER. 
Case Studies in Behavior Modification. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965. xii, 
401 pp. No price indicated. 

Van Dew Beroue, Perge L. Africa: Social Prob- 
lems of Change and Conflict. San Francisco, 
Cal.: Chandler Publishing Co., 1965. vi, 549 pp. 
$7.50. 

VANDER ZANDEN, James W. Sociology: A System- 
atic Approack. New York: Ronald Press, 1965, 
xili, 501 pp. $7.50. 

Vasy, Lzonm L, Mysterious Phenomena of the 
Human Psyche. New York: University Books, 
1965. xviii, 220 pp. $6.00. 

Venper, Cuye B. Problems of the Middle-Aged, 
Springfield, IL: Charles C Thomas, 1965. xiv, 
202 pp. No price indicated. 

Vernon, Gurww M. Human Interaction: An In- 
troduction to Sociology. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1965. x, 416 pp. $7.50. 

VICKERS, GEOFFREY., The Art of Judgment. New 
York: Basic Books, 1965. 242 pp. $5.00. 


Watiace, Dav, First Tuesday. New York: Dou- > 


bleday and Co., 1964. vili, 382 pp. $6.00. 

Watron, Ricardo E. and Rosear B. McKensiz. 
A Behavioral Theory of Labor Negotiations. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1965, xiv, 
437 pp. $8.95. 

Watzrr, Micuagr, The Revolution of the Saints: 
A Study in the Origins of Radical Politics. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1965. 
x, 328 pp. $6.95. 

Wasp, Davin A. and Gene G. Kassesaum. Women’s 
Prison: Sex and Social Structure. Chicago, IIL: 
Aldine Pub. Co., 1965. xi, 269 pp. $7.50, 

Wiss, Lovis B. From the Probation Officer's Desk. 
New York: Exposition Press, 1965. 84 pp. $3.00. 

Wrirramson, S. G. Akan Religion and the Chris- 
Han Faith. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1965. xvil, 184 pp. $4.80. 

Winer, Danie, M. and Gene G. Kassepaus. 
Narcotics. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. xv, 
302 pp. $13.50. 

Wuson, Goprrey and Monica Witson. The Anal- 
ysis of Social Change: Based on Observations in 
Central Africa. Republication New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 4965. 177 pp. $3.00 

Worstzy, Perzr. The Third World. Chicago, UL: 
University of Chicago Press, 1965. x, 317 pp. 
$5.50. ° 
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AJMAL, Mowaseman (Editor). The Journal of Psy- 
chology. Lahore, West Pakistan: Government 
College, 1965. 103 pp. No price indicated. 

ALBORNOZ, Oxtanpo. El Maestro Y La Educacion 
en Ia Sodedad Venesola, Venezuela: Kipuven, 
1965. 329 pp. No price indicated. 

Awnorrt, Roperr Coorzy. Free Society and Moral 
Crisis. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1965. iv, 252 pp. $1.95. 

Arnon, Par J. Propos Aciuels Sur L’ Education: 
Collection Hommes et Organisations. Paris, 
France: Gauthier-Villars, 1965. xvi, 290 pp. No 
price indicated. 

Axon, RayMonp and Bert F. Hoserzrz (Editors). 
Social Development. Paris, France: Mouton and 
Co., 1962. 349 pp. No price indicated. 

Brard, CHarres A. Economic Origins of Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy. New York: Free Press, 1965. 
474 pp. $2.95. : 

Berne, Erc. A Layman’s Guide to Psychiatry and 
Psychoanalysis. New York: Grove Press, 1965. 
xxi, 320 pp. 95 cents. 

Berry, Brraw J. L. and ALLEN Prep, Central Place 
Studies: A Bibiliography of Theory and Appli- 
cations. Philadelphia, Pa.: Regional Science Re- 
search Institute, 1965 (copyright 1961), vi, 212 
pp. No price indicated. 

Besuers, James M. Computer Methods in the 
Analysis of Large-scale Social Systems. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1965, 
iv, 207 pp. $3.75. 

Buatri, A. D. A Bibliography of Pakistan Demog- 
raphy. Karachi, Pakistan: Pakistan Institute of 
Development Economics, 1965. vii, 59 pp. Rs. 
3.00. 

Boat, Guawar, Family ond Marriage. New York: 
David McKay Co, 1965. vii, 170 pp. Ne price in- 
dicated. 

Borum, Exc H. (Editor) Historich Abstracts. 
Santa Barbara, Cal.: Clio Press, 1965. xvi, 11 pp. 
No price indicated. 

Bowararte, Marw. Female Sexuality. New York: 
Grove Press, 1965. vi, 218 pp. 95 cents. 

Boroatra, Encar F. and Berry Crowragr. Social 
Interaction Processes. Chicago, IL: Rand Mc- 
Nally and Co. 1965. 95 pp. No price indicated. 

Bounos, Ri and P. Lazarsrrtp. Le Vocabulaire des 
Sciences Sociales. Paris, France: Mouton and Co., 
1965. 302 pp. No price indicated. 

Brapy, Donotay S, Age and the Income Distribu- 
tion. Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1965. vi, 62 pp. No price indicated. 

BRaAMELD, THropons. The Use of Explosive Ideas 
in Education. Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of 
Pittsburgh Presa, 1965. x, 248 pp. $225. 

Brrowes, GULLERMO and Jose Meyra Varera. El 
Obrero Industrial: Aspectos Sociales Del Desar- 
rollo Economico en al Pery. Lima, Peru: Pnl- 
versidad Nacional Mayo de San Marcos de Lim&, 
1964. xiv, 109 pp. No price indicated. 

Brown, T. M. Canadian Economic Growth, Ot- 
tawa, Canada: Queen’s Printer, Royal Commis- 
sion on Health Services, 1964. ix, 316 pp. $3.50. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


CATTELL, Raysonp B. The Scientific Analysis of 
Personality. Baltimore, Md: Penguin Books, 
1965. 399 pp. $1.65. 

Crawson, Marton and Hero Burnet. The Fed- 
eral Lands: Their Use and Managemest. Lin- 
coln, Neb.: University of Nebraska Press, 1965. 
xxi, 501 pp. $1.95. 

CoLLINS, Grorce J. and J. Scorr Huwrer. Physi- 
cal Achievement and the Schools. Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, vili, 28 pp. 20 
cents. 

James V. The Resurgent Neighbor- 
hood. Notre Dame, Ind.: Fides Pub., 1965. 224 
pp. $1.95, 

Drason, Huary J. Science Books. Washington: 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1965. 56 pp. $4.50. 

Ders, Norman. Approaches to Adult Teaching. 
New York: Robert Maxwell, 1965. 19C pp. vii. 
No price indicated. 

(Departwent oF Nationa, Hearre asp WEL- 
FARE), Royal Commission on Health Services. 

- Provision, Distribution, and Cost of Drugs in 
Canada. Ottawa, Canada: Queen’s Printer, 1965. 
127 pp. $1.50. 

Dion, Leow. Les Groupes et le Pouvoir Politique 
Aux Etats-Unis, Quebec, Canada: Les Presses de 
L’ Universite Laval, 1965. 160 pp. $3.50. 

Dreoucxer, Perer F. Landmarks of Tomorrow: 
A Report on the New “Post-Modern” World: 
New York: Harper and Row, Pub., 1965. xiv, 
270 pp. $1.75. 

Duncan, Hoon DALLEL, The Rise of Chicago As A 
Literary Center. Totowa, N.J.: The Bedminster 
Press, 1964. xxv, 181 pp. $4.00. 

Down, STEPHEN P, Soviet Sociology. White Plains, 
N.Y.: International Arts and Sciences Press, 1965. 
60 pp. $35.00 per year. 

Evers, Pans-Dierer, Kuvturwandel in Ceylon. 
Baden-Baden, Germany: Nomos Verlagsgesell- 
schaft, 1965. 190 pp. No price indicated. 

Forppam, Paur. The Geography of African Af- 
fairs. Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 1965. 244 
pp. $1.45. 

(FounpaTion ror Reszarcn on Humax BEHAV- 
ton) The Obstinate Audience, Edited by Dowarp 
E. Payne. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Braun and Brom- 
field, 1965. iil, 67 pp. $3.00. 

Fowrrr, Invuve. Local Incustrial Structures, Eco- 
nomic Power and Community Welfare. Totowa, 
N.J.: Bedminster Press, 1965. 243 pp. $4.00. 

Serma H. The Magic Years: How to 
Understand and Handle the Problems of Child- 
hood from Birth to School Age. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1965. xiil, 305 pp. $2.95. 

FRIEDEBERG, HERAUSGEGEBEN VON Loupwia V. Jugend 
in der rtodernen Gesellschaft: Neue Wissenschaft- 
liche BibHotheh Soziologie. Koln, Berlta: Kiepen- 
heuer and wee 1965. 564 pp. No price indi- 
cated, 

Garono, Claas K. and Riemann W. Prarce, Law 
and Society. Homewood, UL: Richard D. Irwin, 
1965. vii, 164°pp. $2.50, 

Grom, THEODORE. Agrifor and U.S. Plywood in 
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the Congo. Washington, D.C.: National Planning 
Association, 1965, viii, 75 pp. $1.00. 

Gour, Jorrus. Penguin Survey of the Social Sd- 

ences, 1965. New York: Penguin Books, 1965. 181 
pp. $1.25. . 

Green, Constance McLavontuy, American Cities 
in tke Growth of tke Nation. New York: Harper 
and Row, 1965. xi, 246 pp. $1.75. 

Hack, WALTER G., JOEN A. RAMSEYER, WILLIAM J. 
Grewarr and J. B. Hecx, Educational Adminis- 
tration: Selected Readings. Boston, Mass.: Allyn 
and Bacon, 1965. xi, 387 pp. No price indicated. 

Harmos, Paur. The Sociological Review Mono- 
graph No. 9. Keele: University of Keele, 1965. 
252 pp. $6.60. 

Hasson, Exo J. The Public Finance Aspects of 
Health Services in Canada. Ottawa, Canada: 
Queen’s Printer, 1963. xl, 206 pp. $3.00. 

Hase, Dav J. (Editor). Wisconsin Law Review. 
Madison, Wis.: Law School of The University 
of Wisconsin, 1965. 407 pp. No price indicated. 

Havens, A. Evcens, Evererr M. Rocers and Y. 
Aaron Lipman. Medicion en Sociologia: Con- 
ceptos y Metodos. Bogota, D.E.: Seccion de Pub- 
Hcaciones, 1965. 155 pp. No price indicated. 

Hersxovrrs, Menviti J. Economic Anthropology: 
The Economic Life of Primitive Peoples. New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1965, xi, 547 pp. $2.95. 

Hosparp, Buawyanan Horace. A History of the 
Public Land Policies. Madison, Wis.: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1965. xxvii, 579 pp. No price 
indicated. 

Hox, Crustorgze R, (Editor). Race. London, 
England: Oxford University Press, 1965. 358 pp. 
No price indicated. 

Horrer, Joanne E. Population Trends and Eco- 
nomic Development in the Far East. Washington: 
George Washington University (Population Re- 
search Project) 1965. 56 pp. No price indicated. 

Hogowrrz, Irvese Louis (Editor). The New Soci- 
ology: Essays in Social Science and Social 
Theory in Honor of C. Wright Mils. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1965. xiii, 512 pp. $2.50, 

Hoserrrz, Bert F. (Editor). A Reader's Guide to 
the Social Sciences, New York: Free Press, 1959. 
250 pp. $2.95. 

(INTERNATIONAL Comassron oy Jurists). The 
Dynamic Aspects of the Rule of Law in the 
Modern Age: Report on the Proceedings of the 
South-East Asian and Pacific Conference of Ju- 
rists, Geneva, Switzerland: International Commis- 
sion of Jurists, 1965. 192 pp. No price indicated. 

(ISTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF Jurists). Execu- 
tive Action and the Rule of Law: A Report on 
the Proceedings of the International Congress of 
Jurists, Rio de Janeiro, Brasil, December 11-15, 
1962. Geneva, Switzerland: Imp. H. Studer, 
1962, 187 pp. No price indicated. 

James, Preston E. One World Perspective. New 
York: Blaisdell Pub., 1965. 167 pp. $2.50. 

Janowrrz, Morr and Roorr Lume. Sociology 
and the Military Establishment. New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1965. 129 pp. $1.50. 

Jametr, Henry. Comparisons in Resource Man- 


ka 


Press, 1965. xv," 281 p $1.65. 
-Jopex}-Stanistaw.-M, Medial. -Manpower in Canada, 


, Ottawa,” ‘Canada’ Quéen’s Printer, Royal Come 


` mission on. Health “Services, 1964. xx, 404 Pp: 

+ $4.00. tess 

Lge AXINRI and SuniwosuEE TAKASHIMA 

(Editors). Studies of Broadcasting :. An Interna- 
*Arinual oj. Broadcasting Science. Tokyo, 

$ “Japan: ‘Theoretical’: Research ; Center, 1965. 164 

Spp: No price indicated, .’ 

KATOA, Gronar, CHARLES À. Lionngrk and Eva 

_ Momir. 1964 Survey of Consumer’ Finances. 

‘Ana Arbor, Mich.: Üniversity of Michigan Press, 
` 4965, xix,’ 245. pp. No price indicated. 

Kpuerz, Vernon W. The Indians of the Western 
Great Lakes: 1615-1760. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Uni- 

X versity of Michigan, Press, 1965. xH, 427 pp. $2.95. 
Kirwan, ALBERT D. Revolt of the Rednecks: Mis- 

‘sissippi Politics, 1876-1925. New York: Harper 
` 'Torchbooks, 1965. vili, 330 pp. $1.95. 

Korrenpvicx, James J. The Library in the Catholic 
Theological. Seminary of the United States. 
* Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1965. xi, 353 pp. $7.25. ` 

Laine, R. D: Tke Divided Self. New York: Pen- 
guin’ Books, 1965. 218 pp. 95 cents, 

LABSWELL, Haroro. D. World Politics and Personal 
`- Insecurity. New York: Free Press, 1965, xv, 217 
, Pp $245. 0 

, LASSWELL; Tromas E., Josx H. Burma and S- 

. ki H. Aronson. Life in Society: Introductory 
Readings in Sociology. Chicago, IL: Scott, Fores- 
man and Co., 1965. 650. pp. $4.25. 

Lippmann, Warrer, Public Opinion. New York: 
Free’ Press, 1965. x, 272 pp. $2.95. 

MacFartanz, J. A. Medical Education in Canada, 

` Ottawa, Canada: Queen’s Printer, 1965. xii, 373 

pp. $4.00. 

Manwninc, Peter (Editor). Office Design: A Siudy 
of Environment. Liverpool, England: The Pilk- 
jngton Research Unit, 1965, 160 pp. 30 shillings, 

Mean, Maroaret. and Frances Kapian. American 
Women: The Report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women and Other Publica- 
tions of the Commission. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1965. xi, 274 pp. $2.95. 

Misnas, E. J. Welfare Economics. New York: 
Random House, 1964. xv, 229 pp. $2.45. 

Morton, Matvin. Equal Justice. Chicago, TL: 
American Public Welfare Assoc., 1965. vi, 38 pp. 
$1.00. 

Moastxy, R. K. Westminster Workshop: A Student’s 
Guide to the British Constitution. New York: 
Pergamon Presa, 1965. vili, 206 pp. No price in- 
dicated. 


* 


Moustaxa, Cairiorr, The Internal Migrant, Ath- 
ens, Ga.:. Social Sciences Centre Athens, 1964. 
vii, 105 pp. No price indicated. 

Oxsson, GUNNAR. Distance and Human Interac- 
tion: A Review and Bibliography. Philadelphia, 
Pa.: RSRI, 1965. vi, 112 pp. $3.00. 
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Pam!’ R; E. „Urbs in “Rure. London, England: Lon- 
don ‘School of Economics, 1964. :83 pp. No price 
indicated: . 


_ Perrone, Harvey S. and Encar S. Duny, Je. Re- 


gions, Resources and Economic Growth. Lin- 
coln, Neb.; University of Neb. Press, 1965. xxv, . 
716 pp. $1.95. : 

Peterson, A. D. C. Techniques of Teaching, Vol. 
1, 2, and 3. New York: Pergamon Press, 1965. 
vi, 148 pp. No price indicated, 

Fracet, Jean, Etudes Sociologiques. Geneva, Switz- 
erland: Librairie Droz, 1965. 202 pp. No price 
indicated. 

Fost, FELIX. The ‘Clinical Psychiatry of Late Life. 
New York: Pergamon Prese, 1965. ix, 173 pp. 
No price indicated, 

PownrrmMaxer, Horrense, Copper Town: Chong- 
ing Africa (The Human Situation on the Rko- 
destan Copperbelt). New ‘York: Harper and 
Row, 1962, xxiii, 391 pp. $2.45. 

Rapcurrre-Browy, A. R. Structure and Function 
in Primitive Society. New York: Free Preas, 
1965. 219. pp. $1.95.. 

Ricemonp, Mary E. Social Diagnosis. New York: 
Free Press, 1965. 511 pp. $2.95. 

Seara, Luis Gonzarez (Director). Revista Espanola 
de la Opinion Publica, April 1965. Madrid, 
Spain: Instituto de la Opinion Publica, 1965. 
196 pp. 75 pesetas. 7 

STEKEL, WEEL‘. Impotence in the Male, Vol. 2. 

. New York: Grove Press, 1965. 350 pp. 95 cents. 

STEKEL, Wuorzrim. Frigidity in Women. New 
York: Grove Press, 1965, 314 pp. 95 cents. 

StexeL, Wirnete. Sadism and Masochism, Vol. 2. 
New York: Grove Press, 1965. 473 pp. 95 cents. 

(UNESCO Resgarce CENTRE ow Socar AND Eco- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN SOUTHERN Asta). Ur- 
ban-Rural Differences in Southern Asia: Some 
Aspects and Methods of Analysis (Report on 
Regional Seminar, Delhi, 1962). Introduction 
and Conclusions by Ruru Grass. Belhi, India: 
United India Press, 1964. vi, 133 pp. No price 
indicated. ; 

Vær, Jeax. Les Metkodes Structuralistes dans les 
Sciences Sociales. Paris, France: Mouton and 
‘Co. 1965. vi, 226 pp. No price indicated. 

Warg, Rotanp L. Studying Your Community. 
New York: Free Press (Russel Sage Founda- 
tion), 1965. xdi, 384 pp. $2.45. 

Wenversurn, Dorotuy. Redundancy and the Rail- 
waymen. New York: ridge University 
Press, 1965. 239 pp. $4.00. 

Worams, Movra, Mental Testing in Clinical Prac- 
tice, New York: Pergamon Press, 1965. v, 
178 pp. No price indicated. 

Wrsow, James Q. Negro Politics. New York: Free 
Press, 1965. x, 342 pp. $2.45. it 

Zwawreckt, Frortan. Social Relations and Social 
Roles: The Unfinished Systematic Sociology. 
San Francisco, Cal.: Chandter Pub., 1965. xmviji, 
372 pp. $2.00. 
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Part One of this book analyzes the traditional foundation of social philosophy a and devel 
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wit his fellow-men in the human community. 
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philosophy. Under the 
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tic view of man and gocietr, Plattel, $7.96 


Starting from man's existential need to understand the meaning of his 





te, the author 


sees man as placed midway elope a the ideals of life presented by Prabha and reason, 


on the one hand, and the 
his world through the full flowering 
can humanize himaelf 


and his wona Ey Be tring 
and he creating, together with mom, an ever-gro 
ty, social freedom and authentic respect of all 


ty must be governed by solica 
oo $4.25 
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Ticel limitations of his situated 
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E. 
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g tine on community of love. al 





dominated by the ideolo of individualism. 
Today, however, the standpoint c ivanaa a8 no. longer tenable, for man experiences 


such as that 
ty; personalism rem 


a ne . 
The Doak closes with a sketch of the soclal attitude that must increasingly characterize 


hilosophers but all others whe 
want, $5.95 





rary man. 
Wri ça in nimple rnd elar langaage 


Duquesne University Press—Pittsburgh 15219 


Dr. Kwant’s latest work is addressed not 
to understand the modern evolution of human ao fio 
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Just published 


WHITNEY R.;CROSS: The Burned-Over District: The Soclal and Intellectual History of En- 
thustastic” Religion in Western New York, 1800-1850. “It provides a case history of the 
westward transit of New England culture and serves as a representative sample of the impact 
npn religion of the shift from a frontier to a mature agrarian and partially urbanized society 

. an unusually illuminating book.”—-wINTHROP S. HUDSON, Religion in tolea Hsia. pt 


DAVID LANDY: Tropical Childhood: Cultural Transmision and Learning in a Puerto Rican 
Village. New Preface by the Author. “Methods of research ordinari disdained by cul- 
tural anthropologists are employed with some considerable skill here, are combined with 
more traditional anthropological material to yield us a book of high value."—-MELVIN M. 
TUMIN, The American Sociological Review $ TB/1235 $195 


ROBERTO MICHELS: First Lectures in Political Sociolo Edited with an Introduction by 
Alfred de Grazia. “[The author's] facility in handling istorical and sociological cer in 
most exceptional, and through it all is apparent the rich culture and the realism 
profound scholar.”-—-aALFRED DE GRAZIA mA 1224 Sa 


BARRINGTON MOORE, JR.: Political Power and Social Theory: Seven Studies. “Perhaps 
the most important recent effort to advance the position that all complex social systems must 
primarily be analyzed historically, and that the analysis of the consequences of specific his- 
torical situations is a more important ‘explanation’ of the ‘system’ than is the effort to specify 
the interrelated functions."—SBYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET, The American Bat eee 


BARRINGTON MOORE, : Soviet Politics—The Dilemma of Power: The Role of Ideas in 
Social Change. New FETA by the Author. “A conscientious study of the U.S.S.R. Lucidly 
presented, unified in content ... a rich addition to the literature on the most baffling and 
crucial problem of our day. "JULIAN TOWSTER, The American Journal of Sociolegy 

$ TB/ 1922 $2.95 


PHILIP SELZNICK: TVA and the Grass Roots: 4 Study in the Sociology of Formal Organ- 
ization. “It is one of those rare sociological man ts which treats a general subject— 
the workings of bureancracy—in such imaginative style that it remains of lasting interest . 
. this is the best Selznick has done, and he has done some very good things indeed.” ROBERT - 
E. MERTON TB/1230 $1.95 


GEORG SIMMEL et al: Essays on Sociology, ieee and Aesthetics. Edited by Kurt H. 
Wolf. Simmel emerges whole, unscathed by adulation, more whole than one could 
know him from the existing translations of his sociological work."~-ARNOLD SIMMEL, The 
American Journal of Sociology $ TB/1234 $2.25 


TIMOTHY L. SMITH: Revivalism and Social Reform: Protestantism on the Eve of the Civil 
War. “This is a brilliant study, fuli of stimulating suggestions, rich bibliographical leads, and 
gee quotations . . . his judgments are backed by impressive scholarship." —ROBERT 

. HANDY, Church History TB/1229 $1.95 


§ Researches in the Social, Cultural, and Behavioral Sciences, edited by Benjamifi Nelson, 


= Complete catalog of Harper Torchbooks [542 volumes now in print] available on r uest from 
Dept. 51, HARPER & ROW, Publishers, 49 E. 33rd St, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Biennial Review of Anthropology, 1965 
Edited by Bernard J. Siegel. This is the fourth volume of a series in which 
leading anthropologists appraise recent papers and monographs in fields of 
current interest. In view of the quantity and significance of African 
discoveries in recent years, a special chapter has been devoted to a review of 
findings in this area. $8.50 


Class, Kinship, and Power 


in an Ecuadorian Town 
THE NEGROES OF SAN LORENZO 
Norman E. Whitten, Jr. This is the first full-scale study of Negro social organi- 
zation on the west coast of South America; it is one of the few studies of a 
community on the very brink of sustained development, it explores in detail 
the function of kindreds in socioeconomic mobility, and in political dynamics. 
Illustrated. $6.75 


Economics and Prestige 
in a Maya Community 
THE RELIGIOUS CARGO SYSTEM IN ZINACANTAN 


Frank Cancian. Foreword by Evon Z. Vogt. The cargos are religious offices 
occupied on a rotating basis by the men of the community, who spend substantial 
amôunts in carrying out their duties, in effect exchanging money for social 
position. The social and economic stratification of the community is clearly 
expressed in the cargo system. Ilustrated. $6.50 


NOW IN PAPERBACKS 
Class and Class Conflict in Industrial Society 


Ralf Dahrendorf. “One of the most provocative contributions to social theory 
that has appeared in recent years.” —The American Journal of Sociology 
Cloth: $7.50, Paper $2.95 


The Policy Sciences 

Edited by Daniel Lerner and Harold D. Lasswell. “Tt deals at least tangentially 
with every sector of basic reaearch in sociology, social psychology, and related 
fields.” —W orld Politics Cloth: $8.50, Paper: $2.95 


. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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For college courses 


ANTHROPOLOGY —An Introduction 


Lowell D. Holmes, Wichita State University 


Jasi Published! This text represents a Juaicino selection of anthropological facts 
and concepts to introduce the basic princi concerning man in his culture and 
ep nC ag a a eE In presenting the per- 
tinent materials for the first course in anthropology, it leads the student to an 
understan Se aje of peisitive poole wil thees aea a threes 


SOCIOLOGY 4 imi Approach 


James W. Vander Zanden, The Ohio’ State University 


Distinguished for its carefully formulated conceptual framework, this in- 
Modadan rien Soe the basio concepts and materials of current sociolog- 

meena inter aed whole. The book offers a judicious balance 
aa theory andı description. an resents a wealth of concise verbal illustrations, per- 
tinent case material, and u tə empirical research data. 1965. 508 pp. $7.50 


AMERICAN MINORITY RELATIONS 


The Sociology of Race and Ethnic Groups 
James W. Vandor Zanden, The Ohlo State University 
Reflecting the latest theoretical advances, this book examines current trends, the 


nature of American minority relations, race, the dominant group, and the sourtes 
ie and discrimination, The four major processes of intergroup relations are 


full attention is given to social as it relates to ee 
relations, “First-rate . . . well written and lo ly organized.”-—-Arnold M. or 
in American Journal ‘of Sociology. 1963. 470 pp. 


CRIMINOLOGY 


Robert G. Caktwell, University of lowa 


Second Edition of this popular textbook eon a many-sided approach to the 
causation and treatment of crime and delinquen Streasing the individual aa well 
as the group, it underscores the limitations of 16. scientific approach and the re- 
sponsibility of private citizens and experts, Book utilizes the resources of many allied 
fields to both the historical and the contemporary aspects of criminology, 
2nd Ed., 1965. 774 pp. $8.00 





The Ronald Press Company- 


EEPE E E T 15 East 26% Street / New York, NY. 
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A New Edition 
of a Highly Praised Text 


READER iN PUBLIC OPINION 
AND COMMUNICATION second Revised Edition 


Edited by Bernard Berelson, Vice-President of the P 
Council, and Morris Janowitz, University of Chicago 


Now, completely revised and updated, this noted Reader in 

the field a public open and communication presents a pen- 

etrating overview ct the theory, substantive issues, and meth- 

odology of this rapidly expanding field of study. Fifty-four 

selections (of which more than half are new to this edition) 

are grouped in eleven major areas of investigation, which in- 
ude— 


= Public Opin ion, its theory, formation, and impact on 
public policy 


a Communication, its theory, content, audiences, effects, 
and structure and ccatrol 


= Comparative Analvsis—an entirely new section which ex- 
plores some aspects of public opinion and communica- 
tion in Western Europe, the Soviet Union, Communist 
China, and the developing nations 


n Research Methods—recent contributions in pinpointin 
the problems of conducting accurate eich, research 
in new areas, and major methods of 


Includes new contributions from: B. C, Cohen; H. D. Lass- 
well; R. B. Nixon; W. Schramm; B. Berelson; K. Lang and 
G. E. Lang; H. L. Wilensky; G. Steiner; R. A. Bauer, I. de Sola 
Pool and L. Dexter; F. See H. Himmelweit; E. Katz 
and P. F. Lazarsfeld; J. T. Klapper; E. A. Shils; G. A. Almond 
and S, Verba; A. Inkeles and R. A. Bauer; E. H. Schein; L. W, 
Pye; H. H. Hyman; C. I, Hovland; C. E. Osgood; W. McPhee; 
L. Rudolph and S, H. Rudolph 

i Jan. 1966 797 pages $11.50 tent. 
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POVERTY AS A PUBLIC ISSUE 
Edited, with an Introduction by Ben B. 8e Professor of 
Economics and Director, Labor Relations and Research Center, 
University of Massachusetts 
Foreword by Gunnar Myrdal 
Fourteen experts, each writing in his field of specialization, con- 
sider aspects of poverty and the anti-poverty program in the United 
States. Each chapter examines a icular aspect of this prob- 
lem. Special attention is given to the environment of Appalachia, 
the Administration’s War on Poverty, and the working poor. 

. 1965 384 pages $5.95 
RELIGION AND PROGRESS IN MODERN ASIA 
Edited by Robert N. Bellah, Harvard University 
The author and nine other contributors evaluate the cultural-re- 


ligious aspect of modernization. Their papers consider current 
reli ious problems caused by rapid political and economic growth 


in the Philippimes, India, the Arab world, Indonesia, Ceylon, and 
Japan. Among the contributors are an Indonesian writer, a Philip- 
pie senator an Indian anthropologist, a Lebanese economist, a 


ritish specialist on Islamic law, an American anthropologist, a 
Ceylonese writer, and a Philippine historian of Japan. 
1965 271 pages $6.95 


THE MENTALLY SUBNORMAL: The Social Casework Approach 
Edited by Margaret Adams, Senior Social Worker and Coordinator, 
Child Psychiatry Department, The Jewish Hospital, Brooklyn ` | 
Contributions from nine distinguished authorities specializing in 
fields that deal with the mentally retarded. “... a good resource 
text book . . . would be of interest not only to students of social 
work but to all concerned with health, welfare, and training services 
for the mentally defective.”--Mental Retardation 


1965 289 pages $7.05 
RELIGION IN AMERICAN CULTURE: 
Unity and Diversity in a Midwestern County 
By W. W. Schroeder, Assistant Professor of the Sociology of Reli- 
gion, and Victor Obenhaus, Professor of Christian Ethics, both of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary 
An intensive exploration of religious beliefs and attitudes in the 
United States, study focuses on a typical county in the Mid- 
western “Corn Belt,” and probes the religious life in four types of 
communities—a county seat, a small service-center village, three 
rural townships, and an industrial town. Questions are raised bn 
reasons for church membership or lack of it, ibe 3 of religious 
traditions, and concepts of God. 1964 pages 50 
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WORLD REVOLUTION AND FAMILY PATTERNS 

By William J. Goode, Columbia University 

Winner of the 1965 Maclver Award = 

“This is a very important book. It should supplant books currently 
used in academic courses dealing with the family in other cultures. 
It assembles an impressive amount of data, primarily on changes 
beng place in merece and divorce in the West, in Arabic Islam, 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, in India, in China, and in Japan,”—Jessie 
Bernard, The Annals 1963 444 pages $9.95 


THE URBAN PROCESS: Cities in Industrial Societies 

By Leonard Reissman, Tulane University 

Leonard Reissman critically analyzes the factors of size, growth, 
function, and social complexity that distin the modern city 
from earlier forms of urban development. He shows that the in- 
dustrial city is a specific urban form that must be studied outside 
the full historical range of city development; he offers a new ap- 


proach to understan the dynamics impaling this distinct society. 
oe 1964 269 pages $6. 


THE URBAN SCENE: Studies in Human Ecolcgy and Demography 

By Leo F. Schnore, University of Wisconsin 

In six major sections and twenty chapters, this work provides a 
sound empirical basis for the study of sociology. and explores the 
wHole spectrum of those problems seemingly inherent to our metro- 
politan centers. The scope and limits of human ecology and demog- 
raphy are outlined, and thə emergence of metropolitan communities 
in America traced. l 384 pages $7.95 


IMAGES OF THE AMERICAN CITY 

By Anselm Strauss, University of California- l , 
Noted social psychologist Anselm Strauss depicts the vast and varied 
color of American urban development and the imagery associated 
with it. Businessman, immigrant, farm boy, tourist—Dr. Strauss 
surveys what men have felt about their cities, whether they lived 
within or outside them. 1961 320 pages $7.95 


More from The Free Press > 
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Outstanding Books of Readings 
in the Social Sciences 
Now Available in Paper Editions 





EDUCATION, ECONOMY, AND SOCIETY 
A Reader in the Sociology of Education ` 
Edited by A. H. Halsey, Jean Flond, and O. Arnold aaa 


THE LANGUAGE OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 
A Reader in the Methodology of Social Research 
Edited by Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenberg $4.50 


READER IN BUREAUCRACY 
Edited by Robert K. Merton, Ailsa P. Gray, Barbara Hockey, and 
Hanan O. Selvin i 


IDENTITY AND ANXIETY 

Survival of the Person in Mass Society > 
Edited by Maurice R. Stein, Arthur J. Vidich, and David Manning 
White $4.50 


SOCIETY AND SELF , 
A Reader in Social Psychology . 
Edited by Barlett H. Stoodley $4.50 


RACE 
Individual and Collective Behavior 
Edited by Edgar T. Thompson and Everett O. Hughes $4.50 


Available at your bookstore or directly from... . 


THE FREE PRESS 
A Division of The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 
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MeGraw-Hili Sociology. Texts 
coming in Spring 1966 
POWER AND PRIVILEGE: A THEORY OF SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


By GERHARD LENSKI, The Untversity of North Carolina. McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology. 


Who gets what and why? In a unique sociology text, Professor Lenski offers ihe answer to 
this basic question about the distribution process and systems of social stratification. Dealing 
with cause rather than consequences, this systematic development of theory focuses on power 
and privilege. It Is broadly compara-ive and makes extensive use of anthropological and his- 
torical materials in addition to the usual sociological data on modern industrial societies. 
A dialectical view of the developmen: of thought in this field, outlining an emerging synthesis 
of stratification theory. 


FROM ANIMISTIC TO NATURALISTIC SOCIOLOGY 


By WILLIAM R. CATTON, University of Washington. McGraw-Hill Series in Soctology. 


A brilliant naturalistic sociologist recefines the boundaries on the controversy over naturalism 
versus animism. Professor Catton defines the elements of naturalism, comparing and contrast- 
ing them with other viewpoints. Functional analysis and causal analysis, soclological axloms 
of motion, and a naturalistic study of values are also discussed. Fills a gap in metasociological 
thought by specifying the characteristics of tha non-natural explanations that naturalistic socl- 
ologists are rejecting. i 


outstanding introductory texts 


SOCIOLOGY ; 


By PAUL B. HORTON and CHESTER L HUNT, beth of Western Michigan University. 640 
pages, $7.50. 



















A a AN ANALYSIS OF LIFE IN MODERN SOCIETY, FOURTH 


By ARNOLD W. GREEN, formerly cf The Pennsylvania State Univarsity, 704 pages, $7.95. 


Enok N ORDER: AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY, SECOND 


By ROBERT BIERSTEDT, New York University. 602 pages, $7.50. 


PERSPECTIVES ON THE SOCIAL ORDER: READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY 
Edited by H. LAURENCE ROSS, New York University. 467 pages, $5.95 (cloth), $3.95 (soft 


cover). . 














SEND FOR YOUR EXAMINATION COPIES TODAY 


|. McGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 WEST 42ND STREET / NEW YORK, N.Y. 10036 
When writing pper sias Aion ika PERERA TEETE Review 


The Dorsey Press A aunees 


A New Introductory Text . . . to be published in March, 1966 


SOCIOLOGY 


Rules, Roles, and Relationships 
by EVERETT K. WILSON, Professor of Sociology, Antioch College 


. Clarity in defining and bounding the field 
. Consistency in applying the definition 


. Simplicity in organization (entering the group, maintaining the group, 
and changes in the group) 


These are the distinctive qualities that make Professor Wilson’s new introduc- 
tion to the field readable, understandable, and teachable. 


Written in the first person for more directness and informality, Sociology pre- 
sents a coherent picture of the field. Rejecting the spurious warfare of “intui- 
tives” and “pedestrians” it introduces readers to seminal ideas of theorists, 
linking these to their empirical tests. It relates sociology to literature and math- 
ematics (with occasional “asides” in methodology), and includes statements 
(with translations) of German and French sociologists. 


Sociology: Rules, Roles, and Relationships is divided into five parts, including 
prologue and epilogue: 
The Prologue discusses the nature of the field and the strategy of inquiry: 


Part I explores the building of social relationships through the transmission of cul- 
ture in the socialization process. 


Part II, building on the demographic and ecological substructure of the social order, 
focuses on institutional prerequisites for group maintenance. 


Part III examines the changes in systems of social relationships—the strains within 
and the stresses without. 


The Epilogue discusses the sociologist’s role, and the uses and abrtses of his ee 


White now to reserve your examination copy 


THE DORSEY PRESS 
HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 
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THE 
VANGUARD 
ARTIST 
Portrait and Self-Portrait 


by Bernard Rosenberg aad 
Norris Filegel 


Four ago a sociologist and a psychologist began informal depth 
interviews, with with 29 prominent painters and sculptors in the New York 
area. Because they were E re 108 anon the artists responded 
with striking, utterly candi and insights into themselves 
and their universe. Their comments, “liberally quoted throughout the 
book, from the basis of a unique and revealing investigation of human 
beings who are the last cf a dead or dying breed, “in” but not quite 
“of” the society that envelops the rest of us. In sedition to AA Seng 

and psychological characteristics, chapters focus on the lic, 
on women ‘artists, and on Meer in the art world—and a surprising 
appendix on sexuality. $7.5 


IQ QUADRANGLE BOOKS, Inc 
ee 180 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 60606 


LIFE IN SOCIETY 


: Introductory Readings in Sociology 


Edited by THOMAS E. LASSWELL, University of Southern California, 
JOHN BURMA, Grinnell College, and SIDNEY H. ARONSON, Brooklyn College 


A survey in fat of major areas in sociology, this collection is designed as a 
supplement bat comaa ee a a E 
for use as a basic text. The Fook is divided into nine parts: Sociolo 

Behavioral Science, Culturé, Personality and erpen Relations, Sei 
and Collective Behavior, Social Processes, The Social Insti- 
tutions, The Social EEA and Social Problems. mpa part with an intro- 
duction that discusses the concepts to be pedera and shows how ho selections are 
related to these concepts and ta each other. An original essay by a recognired 
specialist concludes each part. These essays emphasize current trends in sociologi- 
cal research. In addition, a brief headnote introduces each article, and a 
correlation chart facilitates the book’s use with major sociology texts, 


1965, 672 pages, paper 


° SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago @ Atlanta èe Dallas © Palo Alto © Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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A Selected List 


Just Published . . . 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 3rd ed. 
PauL B. Horton, Western Michigan University; and Grratp R, 


_ LESLIE, Oklahoma State University. 742 pp., illus., $7.50 


"MAKING THE MOST OF MARRIAGE, 3rd ed. 


Paur H. Lannes, Washington State University. A completely up- 
dated edition with new research. 778 Pp- Ulus., $7.50 


A SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION: Emerging 
Patterns of Class, Status, and Power In the Public Schools 
Ronarp G. Corwin, The Ohio State University. 454 pp., ilus., $6.00 


AHISTORY OF RECREATION: America Learns to Play, 


2nd 
Foster Rara Doiies, The Ohio State University. A notable soci- 
ological study. 524 pp., paper, $3.95 


Winter and Spring . 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MAN & HIS DEVELOPMENT 
Dav Ropnick, Midwestern University. An exciting pew text for 
social science courses. Feb, 1, 520 pp., ilus. $6.50 (T), 
INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PSY CHOLOGY 
Joun T. Dosy, Enory University. Feb. 15, 426 pp., ilus., $6.50 (T) 


THE FAMILY IN PERSPECTIVE, 2nd ed. 
Wrouum F. Kevxer, lowa State University. Apr. 1, 480 pp., 
$6.75 (T) - l 
MARRIAGE AND FAMILY: A DEVELOPMENTAL 
APPROACH , 


ATLEE L, Stroup. The College of Wooster. Apr. 15, 600 pp., 
$7.50 (T) 


APPLETON * CENTURY * CROFTS 


440 Park Ave, Su, N.Y. 10016 Div. of Meredith Publishing Compeny 
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of 1965-66 Publications ` 


Summer and Fall... 


CONSTRUCTIVE TYPOLOGY AND SOCIAL THEORY 


Joan C. McKinney, Duke University. A major contribution ta the 
methodology and theory of sociology. Summer, 


AGING AND SOCIAL POLICY 


Joun C. McKinney and Frank T. DEVyveER, Duke University. Based 
on the 1965 Duke University symposium. Summer. 


SOCIO-CULTURAL CHANGE 


Francis R. ALLEN, Florida State University. A comprehensive basic 
text for courses in social change. Fall, 


THE CRIME PROBLEM, 4th ed. | 


Warrer C. Reckress. The Ohio State University. A major re- 
vision—now with the addition of readings, Fall, 


THE PROBLEMS OF SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


Don Marrinpare, University of Minnesota. This book presents 
‘theory through the challenge "of problems, Fall, 


THE ‘SUBSTANCE OF SOCIOLOGY: READINGS 


Edited by Ermam H. Mrzructt, Syracuse University. An out- 
standing collection of significant essays. Fall. 


READINGS IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF INDUSTRY 


Wurm A, Faunce, Michigan State University. A collection of 
much-needed but generally inaccessible texts. Fall. 


AN INTRODUCHON TO SOCIAL RESEARCH, 2nd ed. 


Joun T. Dosy, Emory University, st al. A clear exposition of the 
aims and strategy of modern social research. Fall, 


APPLETON • CENTURY •° CROFTS 
440 Park Ave, S., N.Y. 10016 Div. of Meredith Publishing Company 
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Chandler Publications in Sociology 
' Lrowarp Broom, Editor 


POVERTY IN: AMERICA. 


Edited by Mancaner S. Gordon 
bs ‘a Foreword by LLoyp Utman 


pers read at a conference on Poverty in America, sponsored in the spring of 
1965 i the Institute of | Industrial Relationa, University of California, Berkeley. Heads of 
Discussion: The Nature of Poverty in the United States; Economic, Education, and Wel- 
jare Policies—Their Roles in an Attack on Poverty ; A Program to Combat Poverty. Dis- 
cussants included thirty-five distinguished scholars in the pertinent disciplines, administra- 
tors, and social and government leaders. Authoritative and comprehensive. 

cloth, $5.00; paper, $2.50 


AFRICA: Social Problems of Change and Conflict 


Edited by Penge L. van pen BERGHE 


Broadly speaking, this book is a collection of readings in African sociology even 
though many of the authors identify themselves as anthropologists. It consists of the study 
of contemporary African societies in all their bewildering complexity and extraordinary 

The attempt is to reveal some social dimensions of black cans as members 
of on-going societies in the midst of rapid social change. cloth, $7.50 


THE SOCIAL CONTEXT OF AMBITION: 
A Study of High-School Seniors in Los Angeles 


ere . 


. If mobility does leave its impress on the personalities of the successful, that 
ee ‘will certainly vary according to the nature of the mobility experience. -Hence, a 
detailed examination of the social settings within which the mobility is pursued and 
achieved is important to the ultimate interpretation of democratic values. . . .’—from the 
author's Foreword. ` cloth, 36.00 


THE CONDUCT OF INQUIRY: 
Methodology for Behavioral Science 


1 @ 


By AprawaM KAPLAN 


“, .. It is clearly the best book in the philosophy of science since Ernest Nagel’s 
masterful The Structure of Science. Cordial congratulations.”"--Herbert Feigl, University 
of Minnesota cloth, 38.00 


CHANDLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
124 Spear Street, San Francisco, California 94105 ` 
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Social Problems: 


Dissensus and Deviation in an Industrial Society 


By RUSSELL R. DYNES, ALFRED C. CLARKE, ad SIMON DINITZ, The 
Ohio State University; and IWAO ISHINO, Michigan State University 
19534 604 pp. illus, $7.50 


Assimilation in American Life: 
The Role of Race, Religion, and National Origins 


By MILTON M. GORDON, Unversity of Massachusetts 
l 288 pp. paper $2.50 cloth $5.25 


Rural Life and Urbanized Society 
By Tee TAYLOR, Tulane University, and ARTHUR R. JONES, JR., University of 
Mary. 1964 «512 pp. $7.50 


Current Perspectives in Social Psychology: 
Readings with Commentary 
Edited by E. P. HOLLANDER and RAYMOND G. HUNT, State University of New 
York at Buffalo , 
1963 572 pp. paper $4.50 


The New Sociology: Essays in Social Science 
and Sodial Theory in Honor of C. Wright Mills 


Edited by IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ, Wachington University 
Galaxy Eooks 148 528 pp. paper $2.50 cloth $8.50 


Religion and Social Conflict: 


Edited by ROBERT LEE, San Francisco Theological Seminary, and MARTIN E. 
MARTY, Associate Editor, The Christian Century 


. 1964 208 pp. paper $150 cloth $5.00 
Available in January 
The Strange Career of Jim Crow Second Revised Edition 
By C. NANN WOODWARD, Yale University 
Galaxy Books 6 224 pp. paper $1.50 cloth $4.50 


„Qxford University Press ; 417 Fifth Ave. / New York, N.Y. 10016 
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“Allyn and Bacon Inc. 


Department J2, 150 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 021 11 





AMERICAN CIVILIZATION: AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Maurice Boyd and Donald E. Worcester 
both of Texas Christian University - 


An integrated treatment of the various disciplines of the 
social sciences, Smapherizing social change in the United 
. States and the world. Our changing American institutions 
are examined interpretively as regards their effect upon 
democratic values, and in relation to foreign affairs. 


1964 816 pp. Clothbound $9.25: 





SOCIETY AND EDUCATION, SECOND EDITION 


Robert J. Havighurst and Bernice L. Neugarten 
both of the University of Chicago 


A highly successful book dealing specifically with the rela- 

tionship of the school to major social problems. In line with 

recent research findings and current points of view. Out- 
standing chapters deal with the problems of juvenile ‘de- 

linquency and metropolitan development. | 

1962 585 pp. Clothbound $7.95 





READINGS IN THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF 
EDUCATION 


Edited by W. W. Charters, Jr., Washington University 
and N. J. Gage, Stanford University 


The first book of readings devoted exclusively to the field 
of the Social Psychology of Education. Readings selected 
from a large collection for readability and theoretical sound- 
ness. Sponsored by the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues. 


1963 350 pp. Clothbound a 15 elena $5. 95 
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THE HERITAGE OF SOCIOLOGY 
Edited by MORRIS JANOWITZ 


This series presents contributions by prominent scholars 

to the history of American sociology. These are the men 

whose seminal ideas and theoretical formulations have 

nad long-term impact or research, scholarship, and pub- 
€ polcy. 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN ON CULTURE AND SOCIAL 
CHANGE 
Edited with an Introduction by OTIS DUDLEY DUNCAN 


William Fielding Oebar. was greatly concerned with the influ- 
ence of technology on cu:ture; his writings on social evolution 
pn Te ve been influential in many areas of socio- 
Togloal: Geinking Cloth, $7.60 Paper, $8.95 


GEORGE HERBERT MEAD ON SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY | 
Edited with on Introduction by ANSELM STRAUSS 


fl papers have pen selected from Mead’s shel gs works 
and are introduced by Anselm ioc of sociology 


at the University of California M 
‘Cloth, $8.95 Paper, $2.95 


LOUIS WIRTH ON CITIES AND SOCIAL LIFE 
Edited with an Introduction by ALBERT J. REISS, JR. 


Louls Wirth’s humanity made him a critic of sociologista who 

- discounted the im of non-rational elements in human 
behawor and involved him in the problems of ethnie minorities 
and in community work in Chicago. One of his students has 
edited and introducei this selection of Wirth’s papers. 


Cloth, $7.60 Paper, $2.95 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago / London 
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From Harcourt, Brace & World —— 





CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS: Second Edition 


Edited by RoserT K. Merton, Columbia University, 
and Rosert A. Nisnet, University of California, Riverside 


The new Second Edition of this authoritative and widely used text retains the gen- 
eral plan of the previous edition: each chapter deals with a separate social problem 
and is written by a leading authority in the field. Three new and timely chapters 
on war and disarmament, alcohol, and poverty have been added. The other chapters 
have been revised to take into account the most recent research findings and statis- 
tical evidence. 768 pages, $8.50 (probable). Publication: March 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR ` 
An Inventory of Scientific Findings 


by BERNARD BERELSON, The Population Council, 
and Gary A. STEINER, University of Chicago 


This pioneering book is a systematic statement, in clear, nontechnical terms, of what 
is actually known, in the scientific sense, about human behavior. Drawing primarily 
on the disciplines of sociology, psychology, and anthropology, the authors present 
more than 1,000 findings—general statements with supporting evidence on the major 
aspects of behavior. Text Edition: 712 pages, $8.95 ` 


_ MODERN SOCIOLOGY 
An Introduction to the Study of Human Interaction  ., 

by Arvin W. Goutpner and Heren P. Goutpner, Washington University 
Designed specifically for the first-year course, this book is a balanced and thorough 
introduction to the concepts, theories, and research essential to modern sociology. 
Integrated with the authors’ own extensive analyses are 60 articles and original studies 


by outstanding sociologists. With numerous examples, photographs, charts, and tables, 
and a Test Guide by Barbara R. Day. 683 pages, $8.25 


‘SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
I. A Case Approach Il. Exercises and Manual 

by Matua Warre Rirey, Rutgers University 
A systematic program for undergraduate majors and graduate students that consists 
of two integrally related volumes: one analyzes 34 varied case studies; the other pro- 
vides numerous field and laboratory exercises in applying methods of empirical in- 


vestigation to particular sociological objectives. Volume I: 777 pages, $9.95. Volume 
II: Paperbound. 195 pages, $3.50 
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Outstanding books for sociology courses 





PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 
by THxopore Carrow, Columbia University 


An extensive survey of the broad range of organization—their nature, structure, 
effectiveness, membership, and leadership, as well as the role of organizations in 
conflict. Dr. Caplow develops the thesis that human organizations comprise a single 
natural class and offers a theoretical model which can be used to analyze organiza- 
tions of any type or size, regardless of their cultural or historical setting. Designed 
for upper- -level or graduate. courses in social organization, this book is also suitable 
for use in advanced general sociology, industrial sociology, bureaucracy, and insti- 
tutions. 383 pages, $6.95 


CULTURE AND COMMUNITY 
by Conrap M. ARENsBERG and SoLon T. Krmpaxz, Columbia University 


A compilation of articles by’ Professors Arensberg and Kimball—together with origi- 
nal materials, new introductions, and bridging passages—arranged to present the first 
systematic statement of a theory of community and a method of its study. The 
authors assert that the “community-study” method of analysis, which they themselves 
helped to develop, represents in itself the entire society or culture in microcosm. 
This book is a valuable supplemert for all community courses, as well as courses 

applied anthropology, social organization, and social stratification.» Paperbound. 
349 pages, $3.95 


POVERTY IN AFFLUENCE 
The Social, Political, and Economic Dimensions 
of Poverty in the United States 

Edited by Ropert E. Witt and Harorp G. VATTER, Carleton » College 
A comprehensive, factual introduction to the subject of poverty in this country 
that examines its nature, causes, forms, and results. The 70 readings in this book, 
arranged in eight sections, reilect various points of view about the causes of poverty: 
and the social policies that should be advanced for alleviating it. Because this book 
presents the ideological setting of the problem and offers the student an integrated 


analysis from the social science point of view, it can serve as a valuable supplement 
in many sociology courses. ee 274 pages, $2.45 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 
New York / Chicago / Burlingame 
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Slave Society in the British TOAT Islands at the End 
of the Eighteenth Century 
by Elsa V. Govela 


This account of the structure of the community of white masters, colored freadmen, and 
Negro slaves living in the British Leeward Islands at the end of the eighteenth contury Is 
both a local case study and a contribution to the history of the larger West Indian slave 
soclety. By placing detailed analyses of the political, economic, legal, soclal, and rell- 
gious organization of the Leeward Islands against a general background of the humanitartan 
agltation and Incipient economic decline that were already affecting the British West Indies 
by the end of the alghteenth contury, Miss Govela emphasizes the significant connections 
between the development of the slave society and the progress of the struggle for Hs reform. 

$8.50 


A 


Social Judgment 


Assimilation and Contrast Effects in Communication and Attitude Change 
by Muzafer Sherif and Carl I. Hovland 
"No’ ono has investigated more persistently and systematically the problems of persuading 
people to change thelr opinions than Carl Hovland and his associates In the Yala Com- 
munication and Attitude Chango Program. . . . This is a collaborated research of a 
high order."—Contemporary Psychology. 

A Yale Paperbound $1.45 (cloth $6.00) 


Community Power and Political Theory 
by Nelson W. Polsby 


"The principal merit of thls four de force is that it juxtaposes the theoretical underpinnings 
of the two research approaches (stratification and pluralist) and their attendant empirical 
results, It is difficult, In view of his thorough documentation, to reject Polsby’s contention 
that the stratification writers have failed to match theory and results."—The Journal of 
Politics. 


A Yale Paperbound $1.45 (eloth $5.00) 


_ An African Bourgeoisie 
Race, Class, and Politics in South Africa - 
by Leo Kuper 
"This is not just another good book about South Africa. lt Is the best sociological analysis 
yet produced, not merely of the embryonic African bourgeoisie, but of the whole society."— 
The Guardian. 

A Yalo Paperbound $2.95 (cloth $12.60) 

° . 


available through your bookstore 


Yale University Press 
New Haven and London 4G 
in Canada: McGill University Press 
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A Mathatron digital computer. 





~ te 
-prir 


í except: Tor one: ‘digit: i 


ea 


Your index finger: ‘Some sean use the third AN That s al 
right. Tap in She problem, digit by digit, symbol by symbol, just as ^ 


if you were writing it out. 


| © problems in moving averages, sample mean and variance, stand-. 
i “atd, «deviation, variance about an assured mean, lihear least 
` squares, dinear corre. ation, multiple firear régressions, fitting’ , 
L “polynomials by. least” ‘Squares; chi-square goodness of fit; chi< 
an square contingency ‘tab es, T-test of sample means, analysis of. 


? size of- your typewriter. 
‘ = If you’ already havs a big computer, sonada this: so dọ 20%. 
of our'existing Mathatran owners. But they can't stand the time! 


_lag, or the hourly rate, or the gaff. If you're using a calculator, how: 


"would you like to multip y your product. ve time by about-ten?: 


Find out how aus and versatile‘a department-size digital... 


computer cen be. 


" MATHATRONICS, INC. . 


257 Crescert Street, Waltham, Massachusetts 02154 (617) 894-0835 
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a 


for statistics costs $5,990 complete... ae 


pela ey ene 


Of course, the Mathatron can't do” ‘everything. But it solves ` 


í Sa variances and others. Taat s quite a bit for a machine twice the. 7 


ei am i 


New in paperback... 
DEEP SOUTH 


By ALLISON DAVIS and BURLEIGH and MARY GARDNER 


cotto: 
of bo control of land 


and 


BANTU BUREAUCRACY 

A Century of Political Evolution among the Basoga of Uganda 

By LLOYD A. FALLERS 

“Dr. Fallers has written a provocative and illuminatin, 

though they may disagree with some of his points, 

it stimulates them to reconsider their thinking. Thus it should 

open new ground in the study of African political systema and for 
iat matter political systems in other parts of the world.”—Rhodes- 

Livingstone Journal. “. . . should be by all who are con- 

cerned with modern African administration, for the dilemmas it 

discusses are general ones.”—Times Literary Supplement. $1.95 


MENTAL DISORDERS IN URBAN AREAS i 
An Ecological Study of Schizophrenia and Other Psychoses . 
By ROBERT E. L. FARIS and H. WARREN DUNHAM 


“This guperlatively brilliant book bids fair to set a new standard 
for research—and the presentation of results—in the field of socio- 
orice peycnistrie correlations.” —GEORGE DEVEREUX, Pavehomny 

eview. 1.95 


THE MILITARY IN THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
NEW NATIONS 
‘By MORRIS JANOWITZ ° 


A comparative analysis of the role of the armed forces in the politi- 
cal ores of new nations and of the potentials and limita- 

e military for political leadership. “Janowitz is a con- 
stantly original and exciting analyst.” CONSTANTINE MENGES, 
Amertean Political Science Review. - $1.50 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago / London 
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* "A book everyone should read." 


WHO HAS THE ANSWER? 


- An Inquiry into the Behavior of T oday's Teenagers 
by DOROTHY GORDON 


“On rare occasions a book comes along which Sie fated should read. In this re- 
viewer’s opinion, here is such a book. ` kapetus for this volume came 
from the Youth Forums conducted [the crs ith understanding and with 
deep concern she sets forth the critical problems confronting today’s teenagers. 
The quotable sectioris are leginn, but perhaps this passegs from the concluding 

poraeranhs suffices for the title question: ‘The ansaver lies in the home, in the house 
of wo , in the community. in the mass med.a. Until adults accept their re- 
sponsibility the youth never vill.’ Both the proenmaon and interpretation are 
ee wad —LIBRARY JOURNAL, “™ Moderate, intelligent, well-bal- 
anced .. ."—-VIRGINIA KIRKUS. 192 pages $3.95 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
201 Park Aveaue South e ` New York 10003 





"A major study in the social psychology of careers." * 


_ Ministers’ Wives 
by WILLIAM DOUGLAS. 


A pathbreaking study af ministers’ wives im more than 30 Protestant de- 
nominations . . . as wives, mothers, churchwomen, and members of 
their communities, Based on the research. project of Boston Vaivere 
that surveyed more than 5,000 wives of clergymen. 


“Employs modern scientific meth- of feminine psychology, will gain 
ods of survey research, and sue- much insight from it.” 

coeds in blending readable statistics —* GORDON W. ALLPORT 
with still more readable caes studies. “A selentifi histicated and 
It weaves ù careful course between waray haman atndy of ono of the 
of occupations, of research method, —MARGARET MEAD 


$4.95 at your bookseller 
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Just published . . .. 


. SMALL GROUPS Studies in Social Interaction 
- Second Edition, Revised 

` Edited by A. PAUL HARE, Haverford College 

EDGAR F. BORGATTA, University of Wisconsin 

and ROBERT F. BALES, Harvard University 


. The new’ material in this revised edition incorporates the substantial 
advances in method and conceptualization made in the field of small- 
group research over the last decade, While many of the articles 
selected for the first edition have proved durable and are carried 
over into the new volume, this new edition has been greatly expanded 
and now sade many now selections which reflect the maturity of 
the subject of small groups and provides a representative selection 
of both theory and res A 


1965; 728 pages; $7.95 


Recently published es .»'’ 


SOCIOLOGY The Study of Human Relations 
Second Edition, ..Revised 
2 ARNOLD M. ROSE, University of Minnesota 


A ior text in scope, style, and format, Provides a solid profes- 
intro duction to the field, ¢ ua will be stimulating and challeng- 
ing to good studenta, ilam H. Harlan, Ohio University 


"1965; 735 pages, $8.00 


A TEACHER’S MANUAL, prepared by Arnold M. Rose and Caroline 
B. Rose, is now available to accompany SOCIOLOGY: The Study of 
Human Relations. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 

A Sociological Interpretation 

by ROBIN M. WILLIAMS, JR., Cornell University 
Second Edition; 570 pages; $6.50 


For further information, write to 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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SOCIETY An Introduction to Sociology’ 


by Evy Cmmory, Smith College v 
430 pages; 21 tables; 6 figures; 31 photographs; $6.95 a 


TEST QUESTIONS, epaod i Leo Chall of Brooklyn College, is 
available ta accompany 3 : 


BLUE-COLLAR MARRIAGE | s, 
by Mmra Komanovsry,: Barnard College, Columbia oR 1964; 
416 pages; $5.95 


MAN, CRIME, AND SOCIETY - 

The Forms of Criminal Behavior 

by Henserr A. BLocs, Brooklyn College of The City University of New 
York and Gipert Gris, California State College at Los Angeles 

666 pages; $6.95 


RANDOM HOUSE STUDIES IN SOCIOLOGY 
A distinguished series cf original works in paperbound editions, - 


Just published . y 

MARRIAGE, FAMILY, AND SOCIETY A Reader ~ 
Edited by HYMAN RODMAN, Merrill-Palmer Institute $826; $2.95 
SOCIOLOGIAL CONCEPTS AND RESEARCH 

Acquisition, Analysis, and Interpretation of Social Information 
eerie Toomiinson, California State College at Los Angeles 

S 


Recently published , 

THEY AND WE Racial and Ethnic Relations in tho United States , 
by Perer L Rose, Smith College SS22; $1.95 

RACE RELATIONS IN TRANSITION The Segregation Crisis in 
the Sonha James W. Vanner Zannen, The Ohio State University 
DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR A Redefinition of the Problem by Jonn 
Mode $195 and Josera P. Frrzparnicn, both of Fordham University 
SOCIOLOGY AND CONTEMPORARY Coarse A Eitited by 
Caames H. Pacz, Princeton University SS23; $1.95 


In preparation... 
MODERN SOCIAL MOVEMENTS A Sociological Outline 
by Wurm Bruce Camenon; The University of South Florida 
Spring 1966 
For farther information, write to 

RANDOM HOUSE, Inc. 
The SAS je Deparia 501 Madison Avenue 


i 
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INTERNATIONAL | mi 
SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL i ay! 


A quarterly review published by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Just issued: Vol. XVII, No. 2, 1965 
POPULATION STUDIES 


I. Problems and methods in demography 
Juan C. Elizaga Internal migration in Latin America 
F. Lancaster Jones The demography of the Australian Aborigines 
Karol J. Krótki Fatimaititig population size and growth from inadequate 


Judah Matras Social strategies of fanily formation: some comparative 
data for Scandinavia, the British Isles and North America 
Il. Population and policy 


David Carney The economics of health in conditions of low population 
growth: the example of Sierra Leone 


Jacques Doublet Migrations in Europe 
E. J. Jacoby The demoeranhie variable in the assessment of educational 
n 


HI. Select bibliography, by Claude Legeard 


THE WORLD OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Current studies (4 pases); Research and teaching centres and professional badies (21 
pases); Meetings (8 pages); Announcements (2 pages); Documents, publications and 
ks received (18 pages) 


Annual subscriptions $7.00 Single issue: $2.00 


Series available on standing order: 


REPORTS AND PAPERS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


As the title implies, these paper-bound reports are comparatively short studies 
on specific aspects of social science research. They are issued irregularly. 


International Repertory of Institutions Conducting Population Studies 

International Co-operation and Programmes of Economic and Social Development 1.50 
International Directory of era oe Survey Centers 50 
The Social Science Activities of Some Eastern European Academies of Science.. 

Attitude Change: A Review and Bibliography of Selected Research 

International Repertory of Sociological Research Centers 

International Organization in the Social Sciences. rev. ed. (Not yet published) 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 
317 East 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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THE FAMILY, SOCIETY, AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
Second Edition 
William M. Kephart 
The second edition of this standard text continues to use the 
family to illustrate the relationship between—and interde- 
pendence of—individual needs and societal imperatives. The 
_ entire book has been thoroughly revised, and completely new 
chapters or sections heve been included on Social Class, Mate 
Selection, and Marital Adjustment. Dr. Kephart maintains the 
unique blending of scholarship and writing skill that made the 
first edition so popular with students and instructors across 
the country. A revised Instructors Manual will be available 
with the text. — 
About 700 pages A January 1966 Publication 
Available for Spring classes 


SOCIOCULTURAL FOUNDATIONS 

OF PERSONALITY 

: Albert D. Ullman 
Fifteen readings, carefully integrated by original N 
text show the complex interrelations ketween culture and per- 
sonality. The book is based on experimental psychology’s find- 
ings about learning in general, and attempts to describe how 
the individual acquires the behavior patterns of a particular 


1965 $6.95 


CLASS -AND STRATUM 
An Introduction to Concepts and Research 
Thomas E. Lasswell 
Dr. Lasswell’s new text examines social class, status, and strati- 
fication and offers both a scholarly, thorough review of the 
research literature and a freah critique of the concepts. Open- 
ing with a comparative look at popular and professional thought 
‘about class, status, and mobility, the book moves on to’ con- ' 
sider class from the interest group, demographic, associational, 
caltuxal and power perspectives. An appendix summarizes re- 
search methods and modern theory construction in the field. 
497 pages 1965 ~ $7.25 


D Houghton Mifflin Company 


fey 


Hasta: A COLNIVA ME” DALLAS € TALO ALLO 
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outstanding sociology books from WILEY 








CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 


By Jackson Tony, Rutgers. “The factors which attest to the success of this in- 
troductory text are judicious selection of materials, analytical precision, and per- 
’ spectival breadth. In addition, the student’s burden is lightened by a particularly 
well annotated bibliography appended to each chapter.”-—-Elliott Grisof in Social 
Forces. 598 pages. $8.25. ; 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND BEHAVIOR 


. By Rictazp L. Suspson, Norh Carolina, and Ina Harper Simpson, Duke. “This 
is more than just another book of* readings. The readings are excellent, and each 
of the 16 chapters is preceded by an introductofy ‘text-like’ statement of the prin- 
ciples and substantive problems of the area. The statements are not only longer 
than most, but they are systematic and wise introductions to the fundamentals of 
sociology.”—Warren Breed in Social Forces. 457 pages. Paper: $5.25. 


ELEMENTARY APPLIED STATISTICS 
FOR STUDENTS IN BEHAVIORAL SOIENOE 


By Liron C. Freeman, Syracuse. A non-mathematical introduction to sta- 
>> tistics designed to provide behavioral science students with a general overview of 
statistical applications. 298 pages. $6.95. : 


you will also be interested in... 


The five original ‘essays in THE NURSING PROFESSION, edited by FreD» 
Davis of the San Francisco Medical Center (Coming in Winter), The wide variety 
of research reports in THE STUDY OF URBANIZATION, edited by Pre 
M. Håvszr, Chicago, and Lro F. Scmnorz, Wisconsin (554 pages, $9.75). The sys- 
tematic approach in EXOHANGE AND POWER IN SOOIAL LIFE, by Perer 
M. Brau of Chicago ( (352 pages RE The comparative aħalysis in NATION- 
BUILDING AND O by Remearp Benprx of Berkeley ( w 
pages, $7.75). The sociological approach to CANVASES AND OAREERS, b 
Harrison C. Warre of Harvard and Crntata Warre ute pe ages, $5.50). The Te 
essays in REFLEOTIONS ON COMMUNITY 8ST edited by Azruer J. 
Vicu of the New School, Josepu Bensman of C.C.N.Y. and "Maunice R. Srein of 


Brandeis (359 pages, $7.50). 


‘JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. : a 


e 
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outstanding sociology books from WILEY 








MARRIAGE AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


By Roserr C. Witizamson, Lehigh. A scholarly: and interdisciplinary presen- 
tation of marriage and femily problems with ea reat on role behavior and the 
relation of the individual to the social world -n which he lives. Approx. 612 pages. 
Prob. $7.95. 


ESSAYS ON COMPARATIVE INSTITUTIONS 


By S. N. Essensrapr, The Hebrew Unive-sity. A collection of essays focusing 
on the analysis of the process of institutionaHzation and the comparative study of 
institutions. 376 pages. $7.95. ae, 


WORK AND MENTAL ILLNESS 


By Ozz G. Smmons, Colorado. Eight case studies contrasting how mental ` 
patients managed at work both before and af-er their illness. 27r pages. $6.95. 


SOCIETY OF WOMEN 


By Rose Grattomparpo, N.Y.U. The first comprehensive study of a women’s 
prison. The author investigates the social sizuation in a women’s prison and com- 
pares the findings with the results obtained by studies of men’s prisons. Approx. 
256 pages. Prob. $6.50. : 


coming in early 1966... i 


A study of the face-to-face group in MIOROCOSM, by Prie Srarer of Brandeis. 
A revealing study of the solice and police methods in JUSTIOE WITHOUT 
TRIAL, by Jerome Sxotnick of Berkeley. A collection of readings on the process 
of change in colonial societies within a world contéxt of modernization in THE 
COLONIAL SITUATION, edited by ImmanueL Watrersrem of Columbia:« . 


you will also be interested in... 


The outstanding comparative reader on RELIGION, CULTURE AND SO. 
CIETY, edited by Lours Scrvemenr of Illinois (663 pages, $9.95). The study of 
three generations of Puerta Ricans that compares families with and without schizo- 
phrenic members in TRAPPED, by Lroyp Rooter and Aucusr B. HoLLINGesizaD, 
both of Yale (436 pages, $8.95). The compilation of readings on death and bereave- 
ment in DEATH AND IDEN TITY, edited by Roszrr L. FuLron of California 
State College at Los Angeles (475 pages, $6.95). É 


. * 605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Which countries have a national policy 
for birth control programs? 






What medical specialty today bears 
the greatest responsibility to society? 






Here dre two important books from The Johns Hop- 
kins Press which seek to provide information and 
answers on these two vital and topical questions. 






POPULATION DYNAMICS 


International Action and Training Programs 


edited by Minoru Muramatsu of the Institute of Public Health 
in Tokyo and Paul A. Harper, chairman of the Department of 
Maternal and Child Health and Population Dynamics, The 
Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health 

These papers, originating at, the “International Conference on 
Population”, describe action programs in countries with a na- 
tional policy on birth control programs. India, Pakistan, West 
Pakistan, Puerto Rico, Japan, Korea, Taiwan, the United States, 
Latin America, and Chile are individually studied. $6.50 


THE SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF 
GYNECOLOGY and OBSTETRICS 


‘edited by Alan C. Barnes, professor and director of the Depart- 
ment of Gynecology and Obstetrics, The Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Among all the medical ia‘ties, gynecology and obstetrics 
bear the greatest responsibility to age i This book, the re- 
sults from a conference at The Johns Hopkins Hospital, con- 
siders various issues on which chese two sciences impinge most 
closely on the needs and problems of contemporary society. The 
- population explosion and eugenics as well as the control’ of 
cancer, and the quality and quantity of future generations are 
discussed. < -$5.95 








.THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 


BALTIMORE 

4, hd . 
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NEW FROM THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BEALS AND HOIJER / AN INTRODUCTION TO 
ANTHROPOLOGY, Third Edition 





` by Ralph L. Beals and Harry Hoijer, 


both of the University of California, Los Angeles 

. qualifies as one of the best, perhaps the best, elementary all round 
treatments of the whole field of anthropology.”—4merican Anthropologist, 
on the previous edition 
Now in its third large printing, this thoroughly revised third edition in- 
vestigates all major areas of modern anthropology. Two major themes dom- 
inate this work: man as a biological organism and the structure and develop- 
ment of culture. An expanded and strengthened treatment of physical 
anthropology is included. 1965, 832 pages, $7.95 


HAMMOND / PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY: Selected Readings, and 
CULTURAL AND SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY: 
Selected Readings 

Edited by Peter B. Hamriond, Indiana Untcersity 

Here are two outstanding collections of anthropological writings drawn from 
the works of internationally distinguished scholars. They are either com- 
plete articles or generous pertions of books and come from a variety of 
sources. Nearly every sel*ct:on contains a summetion of important earlier 
work as well as a lucid presentation of recent theory and latest data. 
Physical Anthropology and Archaeology: qra dousle-column pages 
Cultural and Social Anthropology: 512 double-colemn pages 

1964, paper, each volume $3.95 


BRACE AND MONTAGU / MAN'S EVOLUTION: 
An Introduction to Physical Anthropology 

by C. L. Brace, University of California, Santa Barbara, 

and M. PF. Ashley Montagu 

In line with contemporary «volutionary theory, this basic text: Teie an 
interpretation of the human fossil record and man’s evolution. With a min- 


imum of traditional descriptive material (largely presented geographically), 


the text emphasizes the processes affecting traits which have responded to 
evolutionary forces. 1965, 352 pages, $5.95 


HUNT / SOCIAL SCIENCE: An Introduction to 
the Study of Seciety, Third Edition 

by Elgin F. Hunt 

The matgrial in this new edition has been thoroughly updated to reflect 
recent work in the various disciplines. The text provides a thorougk in- 
troduction to society and to the social sciences of sociology, economics, and 
political science, drawing aso on the fields of history, anthropology, and 
psychology. 1966, approx. 896 pages, prob. $8.95 


Write to the Facuity Service Desk for examination copies 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY,.60 Fifth Avenue 
New York, mak 100i  - 
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Edwin L. Sutherland and 
Donald R. Cressey 


PRINCIPLES OF | 
CRIMINOLOGY, 
Sixth Edition 


The classic in the field for 
thirty-five years. 
whole this is one of the most 
comprehensive analyses of 
crime and delinquency avail- 
able . 
Social Research 


.646 Pages $6.95 


« 


Elizabeth F erguson 


SOCIAL WORK: 

An Introduction 

“... refreshingly non-tech- 
nical, very readable, contains 
a wealth of information .. . 
and affords a comprehensive 
coverage of the field.” 


-~Public Welfare ' 


672 Pages $6.00 


“On the . 


"Sociology and -. 


Ruih Shonle Cavan 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


A finely balanced presentation of delinquent 
behavior from the .social-psychological point 


= of.view. “... one of the best recent textbooks 
_ on delinquency . . . a distinct contribution to 
the subject.” Scobey and Social Research 
384 Pages $7.00 


n 


Ruth Shonle Cavan 


READINGS IN- 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Thirty-six selections focus on the’ sociological 
aspects of juvenile delinquency, covering theo- 
ries, individual factors, family and school in- 
fluences, behavior patterns, prevention, correc- 
tion, police and courts. 


480 Pages 


Paperbound $3.50 


`J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


’ College Depariment, East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., 19105 
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Stuart A. Queen, Robert 
W. Habensiein, John B. 
Adams 

THE FAMILY IN- 


VARIOUS CULTURES | 


Surveys family systems in 
twelve cultural and histori- 
cal settings throughout the 
world. Toda, Hopi, Baganda, 
pre-revolutionary Chinese 
and kibbuiz are among the 
systems covered. 


320 Pages $1.85 
Paperbound ; 
Evelyn Ui. Duvall 


FAMILY © 
DEVELOPMENT 


Latest research findings are i 


incorporated and emphasis 
on conceptual framework is 
greatly expanded in this new 
edition of a populgr text. 


540 Pages $6.95 


J. Richard Udry 


-THE SOCIAL CONTEXT 


OF MARRIAGE 


The author’s approach is basically systematic 
and analytic, making liberal use of case his- 
tories to illustrate concepts and conclusions and 
to bridge the gap between general propositions 
and the realities of personal life. 


E ‘Social-psychological aspects of masculine and 


feminine ‘sexuality are explored with straight- 
forward sophistication. . Sexuality in general and 


_ heterosexuality in particular are viewed as so- 


‘cially developed behavior patterns with drives 


. induced by social ‘experience. The implications 


of this approach for social control and for in- 
dividual. attitudes toward sex are probed and 
analyzed. . 


l While centered around middle-class American 
patterns, cross-cultural material is frequently in- 


` cluded to provide perspective for the student. 


About 550 Pages Winter 1966 . $6.95 (tent) 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. . 
College Department, East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., 19105 
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SOUTH OF THE BORDER STUDIES 


By NEW PATTERNS IN OLD MEXICO: A Stindy of Town. , 


and Metropolis - 


By Norman S. Hayner, in colaboration with Una Middleton ‘Haine tt is ‘the - 


purpose of this book to open a window n tha y world. ¢ of oemei Ages, taking 
place in Mexico. Emphasis is placed ọn ected in certain ‘social in- 


stitutions during the dynamic years ae 1941- changea e 6L. > ‘Hayner- is professor. of * |. 
. sociology at the University of Washington’ and was. accompanied on his many trips |. 
to Mexico by his wife Una Middleton Häáyner. ` e ‘Spring, 1966 | cloth, $8.50. 


| dæ ENGLISH RUSTICS IN BLACK SKIN: A Study of Modern a 


Family Forms in a Pre-Industrialized Society -. 


By Sidney M. Greenfield, This book provides a detailed -analysis ‘of family `~ ` 
Al tion in Barbados. Attention is, given to- the historical factors which-con-" + 

ted to making Barbadian culture what it is, and-the relationship between the.’ 
household the family, and the total society is éxplicated.-Dr. Greenfield teaches soci-* , | 
ology at the University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee. Spring, 1966 . ` cloth, 35. 09 Foal | 


> THE FAMILY AND POPULATION CONTROL: A Puarto + 


„Rican Experiment in Social Change 


By Reuben Häl, J. Mayong Stycos, and Kuri W. Back. The focus of this study ~ |". 
is the treatment of population control as a-phenomenon of family planning. and ac- -. |7. 


ion, General social and‘ cultural characteristics of Puerto ‘Rico ae as a | 


OP: ia 
w the description of the problem in a survey of nearly’ nine hundred, kila. bearin 


amilies. Professor Hill teaches at the University of Minnesota, Dr. Stycas ‘at Corie 
University, and Dr. Back at the University of North Carolina. , Paper, #3. 45 


a> THE RISE OF THE LATIN AMERICAN LABOR | 
MOVEMENT 


Ben G. Burnett and Moisés Poblete Troncoso, The authors fice te ore 

of the bor movement and discuss labor legislation; the rise of organized labor: in-. 

. both Central and South America, and the inter-American labor. movement. To: 
-- examine the close tie-in between- labor and olitics. in Latin ‘America and. the’ 
oo and prospe inherént in this relationship. Dr. Burnett teaches at’ “Whittier 
llege; Professor oncoso is: ‘an ‘expert on Latin Aneen affairs. s paper, i 75’ 


> THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA: Busiriess’ ‘and: 
Diplomacy, 1917-1960 ` 


By Robert F. Smith. ‘This book, the first in this century. «to utilize material from’: 
the State Department archives, provides the detailed background: necessary for a 
full understanding of the ‘failure of United States business diplomacy and..the ` 
resulting Cuban-American difficulties. Dr. Smith, an a in Latin American 
affairs, teaches history at the University of Rhode Island. ° “paper, $1.95 - 


Available from your bookdealer or ihe publisher ;' s 


m | = COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY bares 


263 CHAPEL STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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_ STUDIES OF THE POPULATION EXPLOSION 
a and how it ee that way | 


- FAMILY: DESIGN: ‘Marital. Sexialty Family Size and 
Contraception’ =. 


` by LER RAINWATER,’ YPishington University, St. Louls 


How. do couples determine. the number of children they want? How , 


. does the degree of satisfaction ‘in sexual.relations affect the success of 


‘the contraceptive methods; they use? What are the implications of . 


family’ design in terms- cf population growth? This study explores in 

' detail—trom: the results of caidid interviews—the relationship: of social 

, class subcultures .on -the- 

- view themselves and 'ezch ozher,- sex’ relations, sexual p 
responsivéness, family size preverences and the use ‘(and ipuse) of con- 
_traceptivés. TAMILY: DESIGN is a thor y documented .study 


undertaken” by: Social: Research, Inc., for the Planned Parenthood. Fed- 


. eration -of Amèrica, that applies the framework of family sociology to 


` a problem that" bas . ptevjously Deen: studied mainly from the demo-. 


graphic point, of. view: ee ae . 356 PP R 75 


' POPULATION: The Vitel ‘Revolution 
‘edited By RONALD*FREEDMAN, University of Michigan 


“A- comprehensive, -aiuthcritative and: highly readable collection of essays . 


by noneteen’ experts that assesses. the principal trends of population in 
the world as.a whole with particular emphasis on the United States and 
the major. countries and-areas. These studies help explain the massive 
: increase in the number op le living in the modern world, explore 
. population changes - in sizə" la structure and aid in predicting 
€ tion trends in newly: evelozing countries, ‘This we 
of analyses providés a concise, -authoritative reference work for 


group 


factual . 
aspècts of the’ vital eroian: : 256 pp. $5.00 ` 


`r 


‘POPULATION IN HISTORY | be 


_edited by D. V. GLASS, J. of Lehdon iii D. E. C. EVERSLEY, U. of 
F Birmingham , 


The ` first ee exposition of a`growing field of pesedrch con- — 


27 essays specially written for this Yoluae that, focus on the 
relationship between population movements and social and economic 
structure. Covering the >er‘od from about 1600 to the ead of the 19th 

‘century in, England, Western Europe ‘and the' United States, the essays 
„are uniformly distinguished by: their attempt to assess the ‘interrelation- 
“ship d between cae and society in precise quantitative terms 

702 Pp. er §17.50 


d 


‘Order diréctly’from Aldine: text examination cöples available on request. 


; ALDINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
_ 320 W. ae. Streef’ ‘e Chicago, Ilinois 60608 
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PERSPECTIVES ON THE AMERICAN 
COMMUNITY. 


Edited by ROLAND L. WARREN e "Brandeis University 


A collection of 58 readings which emphasizes'a variety of approaches to an aie 
and conceptualization of communities of all sizes. The readings not only examine 
the nature, structure, and patterns of zommunities but also discuss citizen participation 
in community activities and planned community change. 


1966 + c. 600 pages 


THE COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 


ROLAND L. WARREN e Brandeis aniversa 


Systematically explores common characteristics in the changing patterns of structure 
and function of American communities. Examines the horizontal and vertical patterns 
of community organizations as well as the systemic relationships between individuals 
and organizations. Takes into account the changes in community life and the advances 


in theoretical analysis. 
5 1963 + 347 pages + $6.00 
AMERICAN CITIES: j 
THEIR SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS . 


JEFFREY K. HADDEN », Purdue University 

EDGAR F. BORGATTA © University of Wiscomsin 
The authors attempt to describe man’s modal environment utilizing the latest census 
data along with statistics ani variables from cities throughout the nation. While 
exploring some of the fundamental! questions that underlie the systematic development 


of a science of cities, they atcempt to develop empirically stable concepts that will 
facilitate description and representation of outstanding urban clfaracteristics, 


1965 » 193 pages • $6.00 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
The College Departmant » Box 7600 « Chitago, Ilillnols 60689 
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HANDBOOK OF MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


Edited by HAROLD T. CHRIST! ENSEN « Purdue University 


“an invaluable work of reference...” Family Life 


“A volume that no professional in the field 
could afford to be without.” Rural Sociologist 


“a central asset for the vockself of all persons dealing’ 
professionally ... with the family.” Family Life Coordinator 


HANDBOOK OF MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY summarizes the entire 
field of marriage and the famrly—its theoretical roots, methodological tools, sub- 
stantive contenia and major applications. 


Contributors to the HANDBOOK OF MARRIAGE, AND THE FAMILY are: 


Harold T. Christensen, “Development of the Family Field of PUR 
John Sirjamaki, The Inst. ‘tutional Approach ` 
Jesse R. Pitts, The Struceural-Functional Approach 
Sheldon Stryker, The Infzractional and Situational Approaches 
Reuben Hill and Roy H Rodgers, The Developmental Approach 
Charles E. Bowerman, Frediction Studies ` 
F. Ivan Nye, Field Research 
Marvin B. Sussman, Experimental Research 
Paul C. Glick, Demographic Analysis of Family Data 
Murray A. Straus, Measuring Families 
Panos D, Bardis, Famil» Forms and Variations Historically Considered 
Morris Zelditch, Jr., Cross-Cultural Analyses of Family Structure 
John Mogey, Family ard Community in Urban-Industrial Societies 
° Ruth Shonle Cavan, Si-bcultural Variations and Mobility 
s Winston Ehrmann, Marital and Nonmarital Sexual Behavior 
. Lee G. Burchinal, The Premarital Dyad and Love Involvement 
Jessie Bernard, The Adiustments of Married Mates 
Edward Z. Dager, Soc-alization and Personality Development in the Child 
Reuben Hill and Doneld A. Hansen, Families Under Stress 
Muriel W. Brown, Organizational Programs to Strengthen the Family 
Richard K, Kerckhoff, Family Life Education in America 
Gerald, R. Leslie, The Field of Marriage Counseling -` 
William M. Kephart, Legal and Procedural Aspects of Marriage and Divorce 
Harold T. Christerser, The Intrusion of Values 


1964 «© 1028 pages * $17.50 


= RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
The Collage Department « Box 7600 e Chicago, Ilinois 60680 
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4 No By ANSLEY J. COALE and PAUL G. DEMENY. This volume w ef 
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x associated parameters, including the age distributions of deaths. KN 
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in the United States 
ACE: By PASCAL K. WHELPTON, ARTHUR A. CAMPBELL, and 
4 en: JOHN E. PATTERSON. This book presents the results of the 1960 
P To M: follow-up survey conducted by the Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems. This survey was crganized to test the results and 
€ projections from their 1955 survey to determine the number of preg- 
No %4 nancies and births, the number of chi:dren wanted, the number ex- ofp 
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The Review reserves the right to edit or exclude all items. = 
Time Schedule: To insure publication, anrouncements must be received no later than the begin- 
ning of the third month preceding the month of issue; for example, ta be included in the October 
issue, material must be received by July 1. a 
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Amald M. Rose e Caroline B. Rose, Editors 


MINORITY PROBLEMS: A Textbook of Readings in Intergroup Relations 


A colection of readings covering the history of minority problems, the varied forms of dis- 
crimination, the sources of racial and cultural differences, the causes of prejudice, the organ- 
ized efforts to diminish intergroup tensions, group identification and the protest movement, 
-and the minority community, Each section of the book is introduced by an analytic essay 


by the editors. Table gives latest statistics cn American minority groups. 438 pp. Paper. $5.95 f r 


N. M. Downie e Robert W. Heath 


BASIC STATISTICAL METHODS Second Edition 


A practical and concise introduction to descriptive and inferential statistics, stressing com- 
putation, application, and interpretation. The new edition deals with statistical Cheat 
rigorously and reflects recent developments in statistical usage. 325 pp. $6.95. A workbook, 
by Professor Downle, provides chapter~>y-chapter supplementary problems and exercises, 
on perforated, 3-hole punched pages. 138 pp. $2.95 


Henry W. Maier 


THREE THEORIES OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Integrates the work of Jean Piaget, Erik H. Erikson, and Robert R. Sears into a single 
frame of reference on child development. Studies the basic assumptions underlying each 


theory, its content, and its implications for practical application in the helping process: 


. Extensive bibliographies. 314 pp. $6.75 


well a 


George E. Simpson » J. Milton Yinger 
. RACIAL AND CULTURAL MINORITIES 
j An Analysis of Prejudice and Bisatmination @ Third Edition 


A comprehensive, one-volume treatment of racial and cultural minorities, examining the 
latest developments in rave relations and other intergroup relations, as well as sociological 
and other research studies concerned with causes and consequences. 582 pp. $8.75 


Earl Raab e Gertrude Selznick 
MAJOR SOCIAL PROBLEMS Second Edition 


An up-to-date description and analysis of the problems of delinquency, crime, group preju-.. 
dice, family disorganization, education dependency, religious conflict in the U. S., and the .- 
S. role in world social problems. Incorporates 31 adapted readings. Instructor’s manual ` - 


594 pp. $7.50 

s Delbert C. Miller e William H. Form 
INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY 
The Sociology of Work Organizations e Second Edition 
A systematic, comprehersive introduction to the concepts and problems of all kinds of werk 
organizations, including stores, offices, “actories, restaurants, schools, churches, hospitals, mines, 
militafy bases, and s. Emphasizes the social process of industrialization with material 

on industry-community relations. 873 pp. $9.75 . 
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